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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  the  present  volume  has  been  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  and  reliable  history 
of  Bergen  and  Passaic  Counties,  New  Jersey.  In  grouping  these  counties  together  in  one  vol- 
ume respect  has  been  had  to  that  ancient  tie  of  lineage  and  race  which  has  given  and  will  pre- 
serve in  both  sections  an  identity  of  interest,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  these  counties  were  one  in  territory  and  municipal  government.  It  is  therefore  fitting 
that  they  should  be  classed  together  in  their  history. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  the  reader  to  pause  here  upon  the  threshold  of  this  volume  to 
listen  to  a  lengthy  description  of  what  it  contains,  or  to  a  eulogy  calculated  to  bias  his  judgment 
in  favor  of  it  in  advance.  The  work  will  speak  for  itself.  We  ask  only  the  reader's  candid 
verdict  after  the  volume  shall  have  been  impartially  perused. 

There  are  but  a  few  words  of  explanation  necessary  in  these  prefatory  remarks.  The  work 
of  compiling  this  history  was  begun  scarcely  more  than  a  year  ago.  Of  course  it  could  not  have 
been  so  soon  completed  by  a  single  writer.  The  plan  has  been  to  employ  several  writers  upon 
different  departments.  This  plan  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  present  volume  is  the  result  of 
their  united  labors,  amounting  in  all  to  several  years'  work  for  a  single  individual. 

The  writers  who  have  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  this  work  are  William  Nelson,  A.M., 
of  Paterson,  the  late  Judge  Nehemiah  Millard,  of  the  same  city,  Rufus  T.  Peck,  Esq.,  Charles 
K.  Westbrook,  A.B.,  and  Edgar  O.  Wagner,  Esq.,  of  the  publishers'  regular  staff  of  assistants. 
The  three  last  mentioned  gentlemen  have  written  a  large  share  of  the  biographical  sketches. 

All  the  work  thus  furnished,  except  a  part  of  the  biographies  and  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Paterson,  by  Mr.  Nelson,  has  been  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the  responsible  historian,  whose 
duty  it  has  been  not  only  to  write  the  general  history  of  both  counties,  but  to  so  handle  the  whole 
mass  of  matter  entering  into  the  volume  as  to  make  it  one  homogeneous,  orderly,  and  consecutive 
work  throughout.  This  latter  task  has  been  comparatively  easy,  owing  to  the  excellence  both  in 
style  and  matter  of  most  of  the  township  histories  furnished  by  the  assistant  writers. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Nelson  attached  to  his  part  of  the  work  is  a  suflRcient  guarantee  that  so 
much  of  it  at  least  has  been  well  done.  And  it  has  been  the  conscientious  endeavor  of  the 
general  historian  to  attain  to  a  like  excellence  throughout  the  entire  volume.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  that  for  the  interesting  early  history  of  schools  in  the  townships  we  are 
Webted  to  the  carefully  prepared  centennial  manuscript  of  Mr.  Demarest,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Bergen  County. 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  many  courtesies  extended  to  us  and  our  assistants  in  both  counties, 
and  for  matter  which  has  been  gratuitously  and  cheerfully  furnished  by  a  number  of  per- 
isons.  We  desire  also  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  county  and  town  officials  and  to 
Hiembers  of  the  press  generally  throughout  the  counties. 

W.  WOODFORD  CLAYTON. 

Philadblphia,  March,  1882. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

GENERAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

That  portion  of  New  Jersey  the  history  of  which 
ia  comprised  in  the  present  volume  is  situated  chiefly 
between  the  Hudson  and  Passaic  Rivers,  with  a  small 
strip  of  land  lying  southward  of  the  latter.  Its  south- 
eastern base  or  terminus  is  the  peninsula  of  Bergen 
Neck,  resting  upon  the  Kill  Van  Kull,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Staten  Island  and  forms  the  channel,  now 
known  as  the  Kills,  between  the  Bay  of  New  York 
on  tiie  east,  and  Achter  Kull,  or  Newark  Bay,  on  the 
west  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  territory,  along 
the  North  River,  is  quite  straight,  excepting  the  in- 
dentation caused  by  New  York  Bay  between  Con- 
stable's Hook  and  Paulus  Hook,  at  Jersey  City.  The 
southwestern  boundary  pursues  a  somewhat  zigzag 
course,  following  the  Passaic  River  for  some  distance 
above  its  confluence  with  Newark  Bay,  then  crossing 
it  and  running  along  the  northern  border  of  Essex 
County  to  the  Morris  County  line,  which  it  follows  to 
the  eastern  line  of  Sussex  County,  and  thence,  by  a 
direct  line,  passes  to  the  boundary  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  The  territory,  therefore,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  New  York  State  line. 

In  its  topographical  features  it  is  interesting,  while 
in  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  importance  it  is 
second  to  no  other  district  of  equal  extent  in  the  State. 
The  rivers  which  flow  through  this  territory,  or 
form  its  boundaries,  including  the  Hudson,  though 
rising  at  points  widely  remote  from  each  other,  con- 
verge towards  a  common  outlet  as  they  approach  the 
twin  bays  of  Newark  and  New  York,  as  if  guided  by 
I  a  sort  of  instinct  of  nature  to  seek  the  centre  of  com- 
t  mercial    activity  of  the   Western    Continent.      As 
anciently  all  roads  led  to  Rome,  so  in  these  modem 
days  all  roads,  no  less  than  the  rivers  we  are  describ- 
I  ing,  lead  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
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The  importance,  commercially,  of  the  eastern  part 
of  this  territory  as  the  nexus  with  New  York  of  all 
the  railroads  and  lines  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  great  West  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  Every  year  adds  to  this  section  greater 
population,  greater  commercial  value,  and  increased 
facilities  for  connecting  the  vastly-accumulating  busi- 
ness of  the  great  West  with  New  York  City ;  and  its 
value  will  only  be  still  more  enhanced  when  a  wise 
economy  shall  have  located  the  great  warehouses  for 
western-bound  goods  arriving  from  Europe  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  indi- 
cate the  commercial  importance  of  our  territory. 
The  falls  and  water-powers  of  the  Passaic  River  are 
noted  for  the  facilities  they  afford  for  manufacturing. 
Already  on  the  principal  fall  of  that  river  has  been 
built  up  a  manufacturing  city  of  nearly  sixty  thou- 
sand people.  And  at  Passaic  and  other  points  along 
its  valley  the  banks  are  lined  with  mills  and  factories. 

The  scenery  of  this  section  is  picturesque,  in  many 
places  imposing.  The  Palisades,  with  their  bold  and 
rugged  fronts,  form  its  eastern  wall  along  the  Hudson 
from  a  few  miles  above  Hoboken  to  Tappan,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  twenty  miles.  Remarkable  for  their 
picturesque  and  sublime  appearance,  they  are  justly 
regarded  as  among  the  most  interesting  objects  of 
natural  scenery  in  America.  In  some  places  they 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  shore  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  form  for  miles 
a  solid  wall  of  dark,  frowning  rocks,  impressing  the 
stranger,  as  he  sails  along  their  base  or  views  them 
from  the  speeding  cars  on  the  opposite  shore,*  with 
their  grand  and  imposing  aspect.  The  summit  is  a 
slightly  undulating  table-land,  averaging  in  width 
about  two  miles,  largely  covered  with  natural  forest 
trees,  interspersed  with  cleared  farms,  drives,  and 
parks,  from  which  the  ground  descends  gradually 
to  the  beautiful  Hackensack  Valley,  on  the  west 
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From  many  elevated  points  along  the  western  side  of 
this  table-land  the  Hackensack  River,  with  its  many 
windings,  can  be  seen  for  miles  in  extent,  shimmering 
like  a  sheet  of  silver  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  on  a 
cloudy  day  presenting  a  darker  line  in  contrast  with 
the  foliage  and  meadows  along  its  banks. 

The  Passaic,  in  its  rapid  descent  through  a  more 
hilly  region,  has  cut  for  itself  through  the  trap  rock 
and  red  shale  several  falls  and  cascades  which  add 
beauty  and  variety  to  the  scenery.  The  most  impor* 
tant  of  these  is  at  Paterson,  the  ancient  Totowa  Falls 
of  the  red  men,  where  the  height,  including  the  dam, 
is  ninety  feet,  between  two  perpendicular  walls  of 
solid  rock,  the  water  passing  over  by  a  sort  of  flank 
movement,  and  falling  the  whole  distance  to  a  level 
below  almost  as  placid  and  still  as  that  of  the  surface 
of  the  waters  in  the  lake  above.  The  effect  is  like 
that  of  waters  &lling  into  a  deep  well.  The  rocks  on 
either  side  are  rectangular  and  almost  perpendicular 
in  their  position.  From  the  smooth  basin  below,  the 
water,  as  if  waiting  for  a  few  moments  to  recover 
from  the  stunning  sensation  of  the  Ml,  again  starts 
on,  and  plunges  and  foams  down  a  succession  of  rapids 
which  mark  the  course  of  the  river  for  some  distance, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  they  did  so  before  they  were 
chiefly  diverted  into  artificial  channels  to  drive  the 
wheels  of  the  many  industries  of  the  busy  city  and 
to  supply  its  inhabitants  with  good  and  wholesome 
water.  The  fall  has  been  modified  somewhat  from 
its  natural  state  by  these  artificial  appliances,  but 
still  presents  at  a  fiftir  stage  of  water  a  scene  which 
may  be  classed  among  the  truly  picturesque. 

The  territory  thus  briefly  described,  comprising 
old  Bergen  and  Passaic  Counties,  has  been  variously 
marked  by  its  lines  of  civil  division.  Its  eastern 
border,  along  the  Hudson,  constituted  the  first  or- 
ganized municipality  in  East  Jersey,  having  been 
incorporated  as  the  town  of  Bergen  in  1658.  In  1664 
the  township  of  Bergen,  comprising  the  present 
county  of  Hudson,  east  of  the  Hackensack  River,  was 
added  to  it  In  1682  the  county  of  Bergen  was 
erected,  and  included  the  territory  east  of  the  Hack- 
ensack from  the  Kill  Van  Kull  to  the  State  line.  In 
1709  the  county  of  Bergen  was  enlarged,  and  from 
that  time  till  1837,  when  Passaic  County  was  set  off, 
it  included  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
part  southward  of  the  Passaic  (taken  from  Essex),  and 
the  county  of  Hudson,  which  was  set  off  and  erected- 
into  a  separate  county  in  1840. 

Our  history  will  of  course  include  the  latter  as  a 
part  of  the  old  county  of  Bergen.  During  the  two 
hundred  years  and  upwards  which  preceded  the  last 
division  of  Bergen,  while  her  ancient  domain  was  yet 
intact,  many  of  her  most  important  historical  events 
occurred.  While  we  do  not  underrate  the  marvel- 
ous progress  of  the  last  half-century,  which  has 
literally  transformed  the  face  of  the  whole  country 
in  a  great  variety  of  respects,  yet  in  history  that 
which  is  most  ancient  is  most  interesting.    We  cease 


to  wonder  at  the  marvels  of  modern  phenomena  be- 
cause of  their  very  abundance  and  familiarity,  but 
the  "  forgotten  lore  of  bygone  ages''  excites  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  an  ever  new  and  fresh  delight 

Bergen,  in  her  old  undivided  state,  passed  through 
the  phases  of  colonization  and  civil  rule  under  the 
Dutch  of  New  Netherland,  with  which  her  beginning 
as  a  settlement  was  contemporaneous;  through  the 
transition  to  an  English  colony  and  the  government 
of  the  Proprietors  of  East  Jersey  ,*  through  the  ex- 
citing scenes  of  the  early  Indian  wars,  the  period  of 
colonial  authority  under  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  and  the  stirring  events  of  the  struggle  for 
independence.  She  passed  through  the  formative 
period  of  the  State  and  the  Nation,  the  subsequent 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  held  her  territory  un- 
divided for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  those  great 
events  had  occurred. 

That  portion  now  included  in  Hudson  County  was 
in  many  respects  the  theatre  of  the  most  important 
events,  so  far  as  the  people  of  Bergen  were  concerned. 
It  was  the  earliest  settled  and  the  nearest  the  centre 
of  the  most  important  operations  of  early  as  well  as 
of  modem  times.  Hence  to  leave  out  this  portion  of 
the  territory  wholly  would  be  to  omit  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  history  of  Bergen  County.  We  need  not 
so  much  regret  that  we  can  glance  at  this  portion  of 
the  history  only  briefly,  inasmuch  as  Hudson  County 
has  recently  had  a  very  complete  and  carefully  pre- 
pared history  in  the  work  written  and  published  by 
Mr.  Charles  Win  field,  of  Jersey  City,  a  work  upon 
which  we  have  drawn  largely  for  materials  in  this 
compilation. 

Streami. — ^The  principal  streams  of  this  territory 
are  the  Hackensack,  Saddle  River,  Passaic,  Ramapo, 
Pequannock,  and  Ringwood,  with  lengths  in  the  State 
and  drainage  in  square  miles  as  follows : 

Hackensack,  from  the  State  line  to  Newark  Bay, 
length  30  miles,  drainage  132  square  miles. 

Saddle  River,  from  the  State  line  to  its  junction 
with  the  Hackensack,  length  18  miles,  drainage  57 
square  miles. 

Passaic  River,  length  80  miles,  drainage  800  sqnare 
miles. 

Pequannock,  length  4  miles,  drainage  82  square 
miles. 

Ringwood  Creek,  from  the  State  line  to  the  Pomp* 
ton,  length  19  miles,  drainage  72  square  miles. 

Eleyationa. — The  Ramapo  Mountains  are  the 
highest  land  in  these  counties,  and  are  a  portion  of 
the  Highland  range,  on  the  southeast  border  of  tbi^ 
chain  of  mountains.  The  Highlands,  occupying  » 
belt  of  country  in  New  Jersey  twenty-two  miles  wide 
on  the  New  York  State  line  and  ten  miles  wide  on 
the  Delaware,  comprise  a  number  of  mountain  ranges 
which  rise  from  300  to  600  feet  above  the  valleys,  and 
in  some  places,  as  at  Rutherford's  Hill,  on  Hambnrg 
Mountain,  to  an  altitude  of  1488  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  Musconetcong  Mountain,  near  the  southwest  end 
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of  the  range,  is  986  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Morris 
and  Sussex  Railroad  summit,  near  Stanhope,  is  922 
feet  The  summit  near  the  turupike  from  Berkshire 
valley  to  Sparta  is  1209  feet.  The  summit  of  the 
turnpike  from  Hamburg  to  Snufflown  is  1184  feet. 
The  Wawayanda  Mountain,  near  the  New  York  line, 
is  1450  feet  above  mean  tide.  We  give  below  a  table 
of  elevations  at  different  points  within  the  counties  of 
Bergen  and  Passaic,  as  taken  from  actual  surveys : 

MOBTHKKN  BaILKOAD  Or  NlW  JKB8KT. 

From  a  Profile  Jknmhtd  (y  T.  W.  Drmoks«t,  Esq. 

ruT. 

Bottom  of  Banh  neu*  WrebAwken  (b«low  tld*) 30.0 

Highest  point  of  B«rgen  Hill 175.0 

SainiDtt  between  Enidcwood  and  Nortli  Bnglewuud ........    6U.0 

Summit  between  Closter  and  Gol.  Blanche** 76.0 

New  ToiK  AND  Ebib  Railwat. 
Q^wmiuJMktr't  lUpoti. 

Jeneyaty ~ ^ 6.8 

Bergen  Hill.  New  Jersey  BaUroad  tra«k 40.0 

Baokeonck  Rirer » 14.0 

Boilinf  Spring 60S> 

Boiling  Spring  Summit 57.0 

Pkamie  Rirer ..:. 26.0 

Hayler**......^.^....^......... ^ 62.0 

rifleeuth-mile  Snmmit 110.0 

Fatenun »...^ 76.8 

Fasnaic  BiTer «. — - 46.0 

OodwinsTiUe „ „ 187.4 

liohokna « «. 197.5 

Allendale « ...  329.6 

Letel  Jurit  aboYe  Bamaey's ~...  347 J^ 

Hollow  between  Rameey's  and  SafTeme 272.0 

Saflrrm,  N.  Y «. ..« « „..  301.0 

Monroe,  N.  Y ., 606.6 

HnoBTt  NKAS  Patkkbon. 
Barometrie  Measurement,  bg  Pavl  Cook. 

Morrit  Canal.. «..  174.0 

Top  of  landstone 4062 

Top  of  moantaln  abore...... 606.4 

Second  crest 623.6 

Garret  Buck « 634.4 

Bigk  Muant,  three  and  a  half  milen  north  of  Paterson....  868.8 

Hoofm  DM  P.  C  Oo.*f  Pbojbctcd  Limb  aokoss  Kbw  Jbbbbt. 
%  D.  S.  CULYBB,  CbfiTEmgineer. 

Hodaon  Birer »..........«»..»... 00.0 

Weehawken  Hill ..« 170.0 

Batherford  Fark....» 68.0 

Passaic  Birerat  BelleTiUe OO.O 

KingsUad  Park  Pood ....» 32.0 

Near  Eaton's  stone  residence 130.0 

Notch  in  Fint  Mountain ^ 324.0 

Peckman's  Birer,  near  Stanley's  Mill 172.0 

LiUle  Palls  Methodist  Chnrch 190.0 

Beatty's  Mills,  titUe  Falls „ 166.0 

Sigac  Creek» 166.0 

Pompton  and  Newark  turnpike,  near  Wm.  Allen's 170.0 

Morris  Osnal  at  Mead's  Basin 176.0 

Opposite  GUlen*s  Hotel,  Pumpton  Phtins 196.0 

opposite  BeeTe's,  Bloomingdale 258.0 

Stoay  Brook,  near  Peter  De  Bann*s 309.0 

I^terson  and  Hamburg  turnpike,  near  Thomas  Little*s..„  396.0 

Trap  Sidges. — ^The  red  sandstone  r^on  of  New 
Jersey  is  traversed  by  various  and  irregularly  dis- 
tributed ridges  of  trap  rock.  The  principal  of  these 
are  Sourland  Mountain  in  Hunterdon  and  Somerset 
Counties,  Rocky  Hill  in  Somerset,  Round  Valley 
Mountain  in  Hunterdon,  Bergen  Hill  and  Palisade 
Mountain  in  Hudson  and  Bergen  Counties,  and  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Mountains  which  form  the 
long,  narrow,  and  parallel  ridges  that  rise  in  Somerset 
and  run  across  Union,  Essex,  Morris,  Passaic,  and 
Ba-geo  Counties.  These  high,  rocky  and  wooded 
ridges  are  remarkable  for  their  occurrence  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich,  highly-cultivated,  and  productive 
•ftgricuitural  district.    They  vary  in  height  from  a 


very  slight  elevation  to  several  4iundred  feet  above 
the  rolling  country  around  them.  High  Point,  in 
Passaic  County,  is  the  highest  trap  ridge  in  New 
Jersey,  and  is  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet 
above  tide- water.  Bergen  Hill,  at  the  southwest  end, 
is  very  little  above  the  ordinary  level,  but  rises  grad- 
ually till  at  the  New  York  line  it  is  four  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  feet  above  the  Hudson  River.  From 
the  hard  and  durable  rock  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, they  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the  soft  and 
easily  disintegrating  red  sandstone  in  which  they 
occur ;  and  the  courses  in  which  they  run  have  given 
direction  to  all  the  lines  of  communication  in  the 
State,  modifying,  to  a  very  large  extent,  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  range  of  trap  forming  Bergen  Hill  and  Palisade 
Mountain  can  be  traced  from  Bergen  Point  to  the 
State  line,  and  beyond  that  in  New  York  as  far  as 
Haverstraw,  where  it  changes  to  a  westerly  course 
and  terminates  near  Ladentown,  close  to  the  gneiss 
of  the  Highlands.  Its  length  from  the  Kill  Van 
EuU  at  Bergen  Point  to  the  terminus  at  Ladentown 
is  forty-eight  miles,  of  which  twenty-eight  miles  are 
in  New  Jersey.  Throughout  this  length  the  out- 
crop is  unbroken.  At  Bergen  Point  the  rock  is  but  a 
few  feet  above  mean  tide- water  mark ;  at  High  Thorn, 
south  of  Haverstraw,  the  highest  point  attained  in  the 
range,  it  is  one  thousand  and  eleven  feet  above  the 
Hudson.  High  Thorn  is  a  prominent  and  character- 
istic feature  of  that  portion  of  it  called  the  Palisades. 

Out  of  the  salt  meadows  west  of  Bergen  Hill,  south 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  east  of  the  Hackensack 
River,  rise  the  trap  formations  known  as  Little  and 
Big  Snake  Hills.  The  larger  of  the  two  hills  meas- 
ures about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and 
has  its  greatest  diameter  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 
line.  A  straggling  growth  of  cedars,  with  a  few  oak, 
hickory,  and  butternut  trees,  crown  this  rocky  mound. 
It  is  surrounded  by  tide-water  and  salt  marsh  except 
on  the  north,  where  a  narrow  strip  of  swamp  slightly 
above  high-tide  mark  connects  it  with  the  low  upland 
of  Seccaucus,  the  whole  forming  a  rocky  peninsula 
with  this  bold  promontory  towards  the  southwest. 
The  western  base  of  the  latter  is  washed  by  the  Hack- 
ensack. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  of  Big  Snake 
Hill  is  the  small  circular  island  of  rock  known  as 
Little  Snake  Hill,  surrounded  by  salt  marsh,  making 
it  an  island  in  the  tide-flowed  meadows.  The  trap  of 
this  hill  rises  abruptly  from  the  marsh  on  all  sides 
except  the  south,  where  the  slope  is  very  steep. 

Prominent  in  the  red  sandstone  district  are  the  two 
long  and  parallel  ranges  of  trap  rock  known  as  the 
First  and  Second  Mountains.  The  former  rises  at 
Pluckamin,  in  Somerset  County,  passes  eastwardly  for 
seven  miles  to  the  gorge  of  Middle  Brook,  thence  an 
east-northeast  course  to  Milburn,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  where  it  is  cut  through  by  a  valley  one  and  a 
>  half  miles  in  width ;  from  Milburn  to  Paterson,  fifteen 
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miles,  the  coume  of  the  mountain  in  a  little  east  of 
north,  and  here  again  it  is  cut  through  by  the  Passaic 
River,  forming  one  of  the  most  remarkable  waterfalls 
in  the  whole  country,  which  gives  business  to  a  large 
and  growing  manufacturing  city.  Beyond  Paterson 
the  ridge  gradually  attains  its  general  height,  and, 
curving  slightly  to  the  west,  terminates  near  Sicomac, 
having  pursued  a  course  of  forty-three  miles  from  its 
rise  at  Pluckamin.  Besides  the  two  great  depressions 
at  Milbum  and  Paterson,  there  is  the  Notch  east  of 
Little  Falls,  and  the  gaps  occupied  by  Middle  Brook, 
Stony  Brook,  and  Green  Brook,  through  which  the 
waters  between  it  and  the  Second  Mountain  find  their 
way  to  the  sea. 

Parallel  to  the  First  Mountain  is  the  range  known 
locally  as  the  Second  Mountain,  which  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  long  and  narrow  valley  bearing  the  names 
of  Washington  Valley,  Vernon  Valley,  etc.  This 
mountain  is  longer  than  the  first,  being  forty-eight 
miles,  extending  from  Bernards ville,.  in  Somerset 
County,  to  the  gneiss  of  the  Ramapo  Mountain.  The 
most  considerable  depression  in  the  Second  Mountain 
is  at  Little  Falls,  where  the  level  of  the  canal  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  above  mean  tide- water. 
The  maximum  elevation  is  reached  in  High  Moun- 
tain north  of  Paterson,  which  rises  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  feet.  Excepting  the  gap  at  Little  Falls, 
there  are  no  breaks  in  the  range,  although  it  is  in 
places  much  lower  than  the  average  altitude.* 

On  both  of  these  mountains  the  rugged  surface  is 
mostly  covered  with  timber,  the  trap  outcrop  being 
too  strong  to  admit  of  cultivation. 

The  range  known  as  the  Third  Mountain  covers 
also  a  portion  of  the  area  of  these  counties,  including 
the  Packanack,  west  of  Pearkness  Valley,  Hook 
Mountain,  and  Riker  Hill.  The  range  is  in  length 
about  seven  miles,  and  in  width  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile;  although  at  the  dam  at 
Pompton  Furnace,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Ramapo 
River,  its  breadth  is  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred 
yards.  On  the  north  the  trend  of  the  range  is  south- 
east, while  the  remaining  half  pursues  the  arc  of  a 
circle  to  Mead's  Basin.  The  range  gradually  nears 
the  road  going  to  Paterson,  and  at  the  first  forks  the 
trap  crosses  it.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  trap 
forms  the  crest,  while  the  western  slope  is  covered 
with  drift. 

"  In  Bergen  County,  west  of  Ramsey's  Station,  and 
bordering  the  Ramapo  Valley,  are  two  outcrops  of  the 
trap  rocks.  The  southernmost  is  a  broad  and  elevated 
ridge  and  very  rocky.  The  valley  road  passes  over 
the  foot  of  this  trap,  at  the  north  point  of  the  hill, 
and  also  at  the  southwest,  near  Yahpo.  Opposite  the 
Wynokie  road  the  trap  recedes  from  the  valley,  and 
the  ridge  is,  consequently,  some  distance  east  of  it. 
The  road  from  Wyckoff  to  the  valley  is  parallel  to 
the  southern  point  of  the  trap  outcrop." 


The  name  trap,  applied  to  these  rocks,  signifies  a 
stair,  and  is  so  given  because  the  rocks  of  this  class 
occur  in  large  tabular  masses,  rising  one  above  an- 
other like  steps.  The  trap  is  an  igneous  rock,  of  a 
greenish-black  or  grayish  color,  consisting  of  an  in- 
timate mixture  of  feldspar  and  hornblende.  In  some 
of  the  trap  ranges,  as  in  Bergen  Hill,  the  rock  is 
light-colored,  and,  although  hard,  shapes  readily  under 
the  hammer.  These  qualities  make  it  Valuable  as  a 
paving-stone,  and  for  many  years  square  blocks  of  it 
have  been  quarried  and  used  for  paving  the  streets  of 
our  cities.  Great  quantities  are  dressed  at  Bergen 
Hill  and  along  the  Palisades.  The  brown-gray  vari- 
ety is  not  fit  for  paving,  being  stubborn  and  hard  to 
break  under  the  hammer. 

Whence  came  the  four  long  and  concentric  ridges 
of  trap  represented  in  Bergen  and  Rocky  Hills  and 
in  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Mountains?  It  is 
evident  that  they  are  not  aqueous,  but  igneous  forma- 
tions. The  materials  of  which  they  are  composed 
have  been  subjected  to  a  liquefying  heat,  in  which 
condition  they  either  broke  through  the  sandstone 
all  at  once  after  it  had  been  deposited,  or  rose  in 
successive  series  while  the  sandstone  was  in  pro- 
cess of  deposition.  Dr.  Cook  favors  the  latter  view, 
for  he  says,  "The  outer  ridge  which  is  nearest  the 
base  of  the  series  is  by  fiar  the  most  crystalline  in 
structure,  and  its  upper  surface  is  the  hardest  and 
the  most  worn,  leading  to  the  inference  that  it  is  the 
oldest  and  has  been  crystallized  more  slowly  and 
ftirther  from  the  surface  of  cooling."'  Dr.  Cook 
gives  several  other  valuable  reasons  for  this  theory, 
but  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate  them  here. 


CHAPTER  IL 


GEOLOGY. 


Azoic  Formation. — Gneiss,— The  area  of  this  for- 
mation in  Bergen  and  Passaic  Counties  is  very  limited. 
Professor  Cook,  in  his  description  of  its  boundaries, 
says,  "  West  of  Denmark  a  spur  of  gneiss  extends  up 
the  narrow  valley  between  the  Copperas  and  Green 
Pond  Mountain,  quite  to  Green  Pond.  From  Den- 
mark north  to  the  Pequannock  River,  and  thence 
in  Passaic  County  to  West  Milford,  a  valley  separates 
the  Highlands  on  the  east  from  the  conglomerate 
ranges  of  Copperas  and  Kanouse  Mountain,  although 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  rocks  runs  upon  the 
eastern  ^lope  of  these  two  ranges.  Beyond  West  Mil- 
ford  the  drift  of  the  valley  bounds  the  gneiss  to 
Greenwood  Lake." 

The  gneiss  is  the  principal  rock  of  the  Azoic  for- 
mation.   It  is  a  stratified  crystalline  rock,  composed 


1  Geology  of  Mew  Jersey,  p.  180. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  337. 
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of  feldspar  and  quartz,  with  small  quantities  of  mica, 
hornblende,  magnetite,  or  other  simple  minerals.  The 
quartz  is  generally  in  grains,  which  are  flattened  in 
the  direction  of  stratification.  The  gneiss  difiers  in 
appearance  in  different  localities.  East  of  Copperas 
Mountain  it  is  of  a  fine  granular  composition  and  of 
a  reddish  color.  In  other  specimens  the  feldspar  is 
white,  the  quartz  has  a  smoky  appearance,  while  the 
hornblende  is  green  or  blackish.  Generally  the  color 
depends  upon  the  shade  of  the  feldspar  contained  in 
the  specimen. 

Crystalline  Limestone. — ''In  the  southeast  belt 
of  the  Azoic  formation  are  four  small  outcrops  of  the 
crystalline  or  metamorphic  limestone,  viz.:  two  in 
the  Wynokie  Valley,  a  third  north  of  Montville,  near 
Turkey  Mountain,  and  the  fourth  near  Mendham,  in 
Morris  County.  In  the  Wynokie  Valley  this  rock 
appears  oh  lands  of  David  Kanouse,  east  of  Ringwood 
Creek,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of 
Wynokie,  occupying  a  limited  area  at  the  foot  of 
Bamapo  Mountain.  About  one  mile  west  of  the 
valley  road  is  another  larger  outcrop,  trending  north- 
east and  southwest  along  the  border  of  the  plain  for 
nearly  two  miles.  Its  breadth  is  irregular,  ranging 
from  one  hundred  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At 
several  points  it  has  been  quarried  for  lime-burning. 
l%e  stone  is  quite  impure,  being  mixed  with  other 
rocks." 

It  is  in  the  gneiss  and  the  crystalline  limestone  of 
the  Azoic  formation  that  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of 
New  Jersey  is  found.  It  was  supposed  by  the  early 
geologists,  as  well  as  by  many  intelligent  persons 
engaged  in  practical  mining  at  an  early  day,  that 
the  mines  of  ore  in  the  iron-bearing  sections  of  New 
Jersey  were  veins  of  igneous  origin,  and  that  they  had 
been  forced  into  the  positions  they  now  occupy  in  a 
melted  state.  But  Dr.  Kitchell  and  his  assistants, 
and  all  the  later  geologists,  upon  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  subject  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  magnetic  iron  ores  of  New  Jersey  are  of 
sedimentary  origin,  and  have  been  deposited  in  beds 
just  as  the  gneiss  and  crystalline  limestone  have  been 
deposited.  Dr.  Cook  says,  **  From  the  observations 
of  the  present  survey,  no  other  conclusion  can  be 
reached  but  that  the  magnetic  iron  ores  of  this  State 
have  originated  from  chemical  or  mechanical  deposits, 
just  as  our  hematites  and  bog-iron  ores  do  now ;  that 
fhey  have  afterwards  been  covered  by  strata  of  sand, 
clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime;  that  with  these  they 
have  since  been  upheaved,  pressed  into  folds,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  pressure  and  water  for  an 
immense  length  of  time,  they  have  undergone  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  changes  which  have  brought  them 
to  their  present  condition.  They  occur  both  in  the 
limestone  and  the  gneiss;  they  are  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  other  rocks  in  stratification;  they 
contain  laminse  of  gneiss,  hornblende,  etc.,  just  as  the 
rocks  do,  and  at  their  edges  they  frequently  pass  from 
the  ore  to  the  rock  by  such  insensible  gradations  that 


one  cannot  tell  where  the  ore  ends  and  the  rocks 
begin." 

We  append  the  following  list  of  mines  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  in  Bergen  and  Passaic  Counties : 

Butler  Mine,  Hohokus,  Bergen  County;  Kanouse 
Mine,  Pompton,  Passaic  County;  Wynokie  Mine, 
Pompton,  Passaic  County;  Ringwood  Mine,  Pomp- 
ton,  Passaic  County.^ 

PalflBOZoio  Formation. — Potsdam  Sandstone. — 
This  rock,  which  takes  its  name  from  Potsdam,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  finely  exposed,  has 
but  a  limited  area  in  Passaic  County.  It  is  seen  at 
various  places  along  the  Green-Pond  Mountain  Range, 
where  it  resembles  a  red  shale,  being  soft,  crumbling, 
and  easily  converted  into  mud ;  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently a  conglomerate,  consisting  of  white  and  red 
quartz  pebbles  of  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  cemented 
in  a  quartzoee  paste  of  a  purplish  color.  This  variety 
of  the  rock  is  hard  and  indestructible.  It  is  evenly 
stratified,  and  some  of  the  conglomerate  beds  are  very 
thick.  In  most  cases  this  rock  is  found  along  the 
sides  of  valleys  dipping  inwards  and  passing  under 
other  rocks  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  inter- 
vening space.  In  the  Green-Pond  Mountain  Range 
this  rock  has  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred feet.  It  forms  an  interesting  outcrop  in  the 
mountains  north  of  Passaic, — Bearfort  and  Bellvale ; 
the  Copperas  Mountain,  with  its  extension  known  as 
Kanouse  Mountain,  and  the  ridge  running  thence  to 
the  village  of  West  Milford. 

Maonesian  Limestone. — "In  West  Milford  town- 
ship the  magnesian  limestone  crops  out  at  three  points 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  conglomerate  ridge. 
Their  positions  as  related  to  the  gneiss  and  conglom- 
erate are  very  similar,  being  separated  from  the  gneiss 
by  a  thin  band  of  sandstone.  Going  north,  the  first 
outcrop  is  on  the  farm  of  Richard  Gould.  This  forms 
a  series  of  low  knobs  about  three  hundred  yards  long 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  not  over  fifty  yards 
in  breadth.  A  meadow  one  hundred  yards  in  breadth 
separates  them  from  the  conglomerate  ledges  on  the 
west.  It  is  separated  from  the  gneiss  to  the  east  of  it 
by  a  narrow  belt  of  quartzite  and  sandstone,  nowhere 
one  hundred  feet  thick,  and  generally  but  a  few  yards 
across.  About  an  eighth  of  a  mile  south  of  th^  lime- 
stone is  Macopin  Pond.  The  limestone  dips  60°  N. 
60°  W.  ...  It  is  mostly  of  a  pale-blue  color,  com- 
pact and  fine-grained.  Some  of  the  beds  are  silicious 
and  quartzose ;  others  contain  masses  of  conglomerate 
and  reddish  quartz  rock  imbedded  in  the  calcareous 
matrix,  indicating  a  formation  since  the  deposition  of 
the  conglomerate  of  this  region.  .  .  .  The  quarry  at 
this  locality  has  yielded  a  very  large  amount  of  stone 
for  making  lime.  Analysis  shows  it  to  be  magnesian 
in  character. 

"  About  one  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Gould's 


1  See  deecrlptiou  and  hiftory  of  theee  mines  in  the  retpectlTe  towuihip 
histories  in  this  work. 
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iB  the  next  outcrop  of  this  rock.  Its  extent  from 
southwest  to  northeast  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  along  a  little  vale  east  of  the  ridge  Of  conglom- 
erate. .  .  .  The  next  and  last  outcrop  on  the  south  is 
on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  and  near  L.  Payn's. 
...  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  northern- 
most outcrop,  or  Cisco's  quarry.  The  extreme  breadth 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  yards.  At  Payn's 
quarry  the  dip  is  60''  N.  55^  W.  .  .  .  The  rock  varies 
in  color  from  a  reddish  to  a  light  blue." 

Hudson  River  Slate.— Next  in  the  series  of  palae- 
ozoic rocks  comes  the  Hudson  River  slate,  so  named 
from  being  the  prevailing  rock  along  the  Hudson 
River  from  Newburg  upward.  It  extends  through 
the  northwestern  half  of  the  Kittatinny  Valley  of 
New  Jersey,  and  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  lime- 
stone valleys  farther  southeast.  At  Upper  Longwood, 
Petersburg,  Oak  Hill,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
valley  west  of  the  Green-Pond  Mountain,  it  outcrops, 
and  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  valley  of  West  Mil- 
ford  from  the  Pequannock  River  to  the  State  line. 
The  finest  exposure  is  in  the  West  Milford  Valley, 
where  *Hhe  slate  crops  out  in  long,  low  swells  and 
rocky  knobs  from  West  Milford  village  south  to  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  Newfoundland.  North  of  the  former 
place  it  occurs  west  of  Greenwood  Lake,  and  north  of 
the  road  going  west  over  Bearfort  Mountain.  The 
most  southern  exposure  of  the  rock  in  the  valley  is 
about  one  mile  north  of  Newfoundland.  Thence  to 
the  village  of  West  Milford  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  persistent  rock-mass,  underlying  the  whole  of 
the  valley  between  these  points."^ 

This  slate  is  the  darker  and  harder  variety.  It 
stands  nearly  vertical,  being  a  closely- folded  syn- 
clinal, and  has  a  strike  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  valley.  The  rock  is  very  slow  to  disint^rate, 
and  therefore  does  not  crumble  down  to  form  as  rich 
and  productive  a  soil  as  the  softer  variety  of  the  same 
slate  in  Sussex  County.  It  is,  however,  equally  fine 
and  smooth-grained. 

Triastio  Formation. — Red  Sandstone. — Bergen 
and  Passaic  Counties  are  chiefly  included  within  the 
area  of  the  Triassic  or  red  sandstone  formation,  which 
is  comprised  in  a  belt  of  country  having  the  Highland 
Range  on  its  northwest  side,  and  on  its  southeast,  a 
line  almost  straight  from  Staten  Island,  near  Wood- 
bridge,  to  Trenton,  and  thence  by  the  Delaware  River 
till  it  joins  the  Highland  Range  again  in  the  Musco- 
netcong  Mountain.  The  color  of  this  rock  and  of 
the  red  shale  which  forms  so  much  of  the  soil  of  this 
area  of  the  State  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
presence  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  average  dip  of  the 
red  sandstone,  as  shown  along  the  Delaware  River,  is 
about  ten  degrees,  and  the  thickness  of  the  formation 
is  supposed  to  be  about  twenty-seven  thousand  feet, 
or  more  than  five  miles.  It  was  probably  a  deep  sea, 
of  which  the  Highlands  formed  the  northwestern 


shore,  and  was  ages  in  filling  up  to  its  present  level. 
The  precise  age  of  the  formation  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine on  account  of  its  containing  very  few  organic 
remains.  "  The  stems  of  plants  are  fbund  fossil  in  this 
rock  in  the  quarries  at  Newark,  Belleville,  Plucka- 
min,  Milford,  and  probably  at  many  other  places. 
Coal  has  been  found  in  seams  from  an  eighth  to  half 
an  inch  thick  in  several  places.  It  can  be  seen  in 
the  quarries  at  Martinville,  Somerset  Co.  Enough 
was  seen  at  Basking  Ridge,  and  also  at  Chatham;  to 
induce  persons  to  bore  for  coal.  Near  Union  Village 
coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  three  or  four  years 
since.  It  has  been  found  near  Spring  Mills,  in  Hun- 
terdon, and  also  near  Pompton,  in  Passaic  County. 
.  .  .  Fossil  fishes  have  been  found  in  the  quarries  at 
Pompton,  arid  in  several  oiher  places.  .  .  .  The  plants 
found  evidently  belong  to  orders  higher  than  those 
of  the  Carboniferous  age.  And  the  footprints  are 
those  of  air-breathing  animals,  probably  of  the  Rep- 
tilian age."* 

Snrfaoe  Geology. — ^The  rocks  hitherto  described 
include  in  a  regularly  ascending  series  those  which 
are  more  or  less  covered  by  the  surface  formation 
known  as  the  Drift.  Ages  before  man  came  upon  the 
globe,  this  territory  was  covered  by  a  Polar  sea,  which 
drifted  vast  masses  of  ice  and  (Ubris  of  broken  rocks 
into  all  its  valleys  and  depressions  and  high  upon  the 
sides  of  its  loftiest  mountains.  This  sea  stood  at  the 
height  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  mean 
tide  in  the  present  ocean,  as  is  shown  by  the  drift  de- 
posits left  upon  the  hills  north  of  Budd's  Lake,  the 
highest  point  in  the  glacial  formation  in  New  Jersey. 
The  period  at  which  this  glacier,  or  sea  of  ice,  covered 
a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  known  to  geologists 
as  the  Champlain  epoch.  The  course  of  the  glacier 
was  from  the  north,  and  it  spread  its  freight  of  worid- 
building  material  over  Northern  New  Jersey  as  far 
south  as  Amboy,  and  thence,  by  a  line  somewhat 
varying,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  to  Belvi- 
dere,  on  the  Delaware.  Says  Dr.  Cook,  in  his  late 
report  on  the  Surface  Gteology  of  New  Jersey,  "  The 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  great  terminal  or  fron- 
tal moraine  across  New  Jersey  has  a  general  north- 
northwest  course  from  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan 
River,  at  Perth  Amboy,  to  Morristown;  thence  a 
north  course  to  Denville,  where  the  direction  changes 
to  the  west,  which  course  is  maintained  to  the  Mus- 
conetcong  Valley,  where  it  again  turns,  and  thence 
bears  west-southwest  to  the  Delaware  River,  at  Bel- 
videre." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Dr.  Cook  in 
his  detailed  description  of  the  drift  along  this  ter- 
minal moraine,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  our  purpose, 
being  outside  of  the  territory  in  which  we  are  imme- 
diately concerned.  We  will  only  give  his  table  of 
elevations  of  the  drift  at  different  points  along  its 
southern  border : 


1  Geology  oC  New  Jeiwy,  p.  143. 
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ElevaUans  abate  Mean  Tide  of  Olacial  DrtfU  on  the 
Line  of  the  Terminal  Moraine, 


rXET. 

240 

3K0 

(361.) 


1.  PopUr  Hni,  Woodbridgo «^ 

2.  Sammit,  Second  MoanUin....^^ ^ ^ 

8.  Look  Hfll - 

4.  MmUwd  (ridge  KratheMt) ^ ^ ^ 

6.  Southeeet  of  Morrietown ». 382 

6.  Green  in  Morriatown 370 

7.  MorrU  Plslos ., 406 

8.  Ketcbam  Pond  (Boonton  Branch  Baflrotul)..... 66« 

9.  Snake  Hill  (north  end) (670) 

10.  Sontheut  of  BockawMjr  (between  two  lines  of  Morrii  and 

■■ex  Railroad) ^ (670) 

11.  Gravel  HJll.  aontheaet  of  Dover (646) 

12.  DoTAr  (moraine  north  of  the  town) » (640) 

18-  Near  Mount  Hope ^ (960) 

14.  Oanal  lerel.  Port  Oram « 668 

Ift.  Jackeon  Hill  Mine „ «..« 

16.  SoocMnnna  Plains  (north  of) »» 

17.  Hniseastof  Drakinrrille  depot 

18.  Hflls  near  DnkslTille  and  Stanhope  road (1100] 

19.  Hills  sootheast  of  Waterloo  (one  and  one-half  miles  north  of 

BiukTs  Lake) ^ (1260) 

ax  Valley  north  of  Hackettstown (660) 

21.  BIdge  near  A.  R.  Days,  northwest  of  Hackettstown. (900) 

22.  Side  of  mountain  near  Amos  Hoagland*s (600) 

«.  Townsbory .« „ (6H0) 

94.  Side  of  mountain  at  Townsbnry (660) 

•l&.  Mount  Moheplnoki,  west  of  Townsbnry (960) 

2t.  Hill  south  of  Oxford  rnmaoe „.... „ (600) 

27.  Hill  east  of  Oxford  and  Bridgeville  road (620] 

2S.  Hill  we«t  of  BHdffeTille (490 

29.  Hill  east  of  Bplridere  (H.  J.  Butler's  place) (60'»j 

80.  MaannkaOhunk  Mountain (660) 

Within  this  great  terminal  moraine  are  other  mo- 
raines of  recession,  of  less  magnitude.  *'  As  the  con- 
tiB^ital  glacier  melted  away  at  the  south  and  re- 
treated northward,  it  left  the  materials  carried  on  its 
sur&ce,  and  these  were  deposited  somewhat  as  they 
were  g^nped  on  the  ice.  A  gradual  recession  strewed 
more  or  less  of  the  whole  surface  with  the  bowlders 
and  bowlder  earth,  which  made  the  mantle  or  drift- 
sheet  reposing  upon  the  underlying  rock  formations. 
Whenever  this  retreat  was  for  a  time  stopped,  and  the 
glacier  halted,  there  was  an  increased  accumulation 
at  its  foot,  and  thus  a  succession  of  terminal  or  frontal 
moraines,  but  of  limited  extent,  would  be  formed. 
The  distribution  of  the  glacial  drift  over  this  part  of 
the  State  is  very  uneven.  It  is  not  a  continuous  forma- 
tion, nor  is  there  any  uniformity  in  its  thickness.  .  .  . 
The  trap-rock  hills  west  of  Paterson,  and  many  others, 
are  quite  bare,  and  show  thin  rocks  in  many  out- 
cropping ledges.  Others  are  so  deeply  covered  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
in  them.  .  .  . 

"The  drift  in  the  valleys  north  of  the  terminal  mo- 
raine is  generally  stratified.  The  great  volume  of 
watCT  from  the  melting  of  huge  bodies  of  ice  flowed 
in  these  valleys  as  broad  streams  or  filled  them  as 
lakes.  And  in  this  way  much  of  the  ground  or  fxin- 
damental  moraine,  and  parts  of  the  terminal  moraines, 
which  marked  the  recession  of  the  glaciek'  front,  were 
worked  over  and  redeposited  in  water.*  This  rear- 
rangement of  materials  was  probably  in  progress  to  a 
very  limited  extent  during  the  whole  glacial  epoch. 
Warmer  seasons  or  periods  must  have  been  marked 
by  the  melting  of  great  masses  of  ice,  and  a  recession 
for  a  time,  attended  by  large  streams  flowing  from 
breath  the  glacier  and  carrying  to  lower  leveU  aii 
immense  quantity  of  sediment  Subsequent  advances 
of  the  glacier  would  move  over  some  of  these  sedi- 


mentary deposits  and  mingle  with  them,  or  cover  them 
with  its  unsorted  dkbrU,  No  doubt  such  alternate 
advances  a&d  recessions  produced  some  of  the  drift 
phenomena  now  observed.  The  final  retreat  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  glacier  appears  to  have  given  rise 
to  great  streams  and  large  lakes  which,  in  part,  ob- 
literated the  great  terminal  moraine  and  deposited 
glacial  drift  over  wide  areas  south  of  it.  These  beds 
of  stratified  drift,  found  in  many  of  our  northern  vil* 
lages  and  on  the  plains  of  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  are  consequently  of  later  age  than  tiie  terminal 
moraine  or  the  sheet  of  glacial  drift  covering  the  sur- 
fiEice  north  of  it.  The  siz^  of  the  streams  and  the  force 
of  water  are  measured  by  the  wide-spread  gravels  and 
bowlders  and  the  disposition  of  the  stones  in  many 
localities.  The  decreasing  size  of  the  gravel  pebbles 
and  the  fine  sediment  evenly  deposited  in  thin  layers 
show  the  lessening  force  of  the  water  as  it  flowed  for- 
ward in  broad  channels  and  emptied  into  broader 
lakes  and  bays.  As  the  trend  of  nearly  all  of  these 
valleys  is  approximately  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  as  towards  the  north  they  were  choked  by  the 
receding  barriers  of  ice,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
general  course  of  the  rivers  draining  away  the  waters 
from  the  melting  ice  front  was  a  southerly  or  south- 
western one.  And  we  may  consider  our  existing  river- 
system  as  a  diminutive  representative  of  that  marking 
the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch.  The  valleys  of  the 
Hackensack,  Passaic,  Ramapo,  Ringwood,  Bockaway, 
Pequannock,  Succasunna,  Berkshire,  Musconetcong, 
Pohatcong,  Pequest,  Wallkill,  Paulinskill,  and  Dela- 
ware all  served  as  outlets  and  channels  for  the  rivers 
of  that  epoch.  And  for  a  long  period  they  may  have 
contihued  to  receive  sediments  derived  from  sources 
to  the  north  and  firom  higher  lands  bordering  them. 
The  waters  finished  the  transporting  work  begun  by 
the  ice,  leveling,  sorting,  and  distributing  over  a  wide 
area  the  uneven  glacial  drift.  The  terrace  epoch  was 
a  time  of  elevation,  when  the  land  gradually  rose  and 
the  streams  and  lakes  were  lowered  by  the  erosion  of 
thin  beds  and  outlets  deeper  in  the  drift  which  was  de- 
posited during  the  Champlain  epoch.  As  there  were 
no  longer  any  glacier-fed  streams,  the  volume  of  water 
was  diminished  and  broad  river-beds  were  left  dry, 
and  the  streams  withdrew  to  the  deeper  channels. 
Many  of  the  lakes  were  drained  ofl*  or  dried  up  in 
part,  and  the  whole  drainage-system  of  the  country 
began  to  assume  the  proportions  of  the  historic  period. 
These  changes  have  been  going  on  ever  since,  slowly 
modifying  the  surface,  although  retaining  the  general 
features  which  marked  the  Champlain  epoch.'' 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Cook's  report  will 
indicate  the  distribution  and  character  of  the  glacial 
drift  in  different  parts  of  Bergen  and  Passaic  Counties : 

"1.  Jeiset  Citt.— The  glacial  drift  can  be  seen  at  a  few  places  only  in 
an  undisturbed  condition.  It  contains  sufficient  red  shale  to  gire  color 
to  it,  and  with  the  shaly  earth  there  are  large  blocks  of  trap  rock  fhom 
Bergen  Hill,  of  hard.  Indurated,  banded  shale;  also  fh>ni  Bergen  Hill, 
white,  angular,  feldspathlc  sandstones,  gneisses,  granites,  and  syenites, 
cobbleHrtoneB  of  the  same  rocks,  and  pebbles  and  angular  iVagments  of 
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ft  great  Tariety  of  rocks.  West  of  Jersey  AreniM,  between  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Streets,  the  drift  lies  on  a  reddish  stimtifled  sand.  The  trap- 
rock  blocks  are  not  much  worn  or  rounded  on  the  edfes,  and  are,  in  a 
few  specimens,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long.  The  other  crystalline  rocks,  and 
some  of  the  gray  sandstones,  are  well  ronnded  and  striated.  A  few  of 
the  trap-rock  bowlders  appear  much  decomposed  and  quite  fHable.  They 
may  represent  the  rock  of  the  original  surfkoe  of  Bergen  Hill.  This 
drift  is  thin, — not  more  than  three  feet  thick  in  places.  On  the  hill  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city  the  more  common  bowlders  are  trap  rock, 
red  sandstone,  gneisses,  and  indurated  shales.  The  natural  drift  surface 
can  be  seen  about  Gommunipaw,  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey.  The  artesian  wells  which  liare  been  bored  in  tiie  dty 
hare  found  rock  at  rarying  depths  fh>m  fifteen  to  nin^  feet  At  Ma- 
tfaiesen  A  Wiecher's  sugar  refinery  the  surface  earth  was  found  to  be 
twenty  feet  thick ;  at  Ck>x*s  brewery,  on  Grore  Street  between  Serenth 
and  Eighth  Streets,  there  was  bowlder  clay  and  earth  to  a  depth  of  bst- 
enty  feet;  at  the  steel  works,  Lafayette,  the  rock  was  ninety  feet  deep. 
Oonstable*s  Hook  Is  an  upland  Island,  surrounded  by  marsh  and  water, 
and  is  a  reddish-yellow  stratifled  sandHlrift  with  many  bowlders  <^  tnp 
rock,  altered  shale,  red  sandstone,  and  gneiss  rocks.  The  sand  is  In  thin, 
gently  undulating  layers.  The  bowlders  appear  to  hare  been  dropped 
here  by  floating  ice,  and  they  resemble  in  general  the  ijock  of  Bergen 
Neck.  The  drift  on  Bedloe^  Island,  in  New  Tork  harbor,  is  Teiy  much 
like  the  surfiice  of  Constable's  Hook.  They  are,  apparently,  of  the  same 
origin.  The  shallow  ezoaTatlons  on  the  latter  hare  fUled  to  strike  the 
rock. 

^2.  Paluadi  MouHTAur  AMD  THE  Gbiat  Sakdstoni  Vaixbt.— The 
broad  Bed  Sandstone  Valley  of  Bergen,  Eieez,  and  Hudson  Counties, 
lying  between  the  Palisade  Mountain  and  Bergen  Hill  on  the  east,  and 
the  Bamapo  and  Watchung  Mountains  on  the  west,  Is  fiirrowed  by  nar- 
row and  deep  ralleys,  which  trend  south-sonthwest.  The  roads  running 
east  and  west  cross  the  ridges  and  depressions,  whereas  those  up  and 
down  the  ralley  follow  the  ralleys  or  the  ridges.  One  of  the  best  roads 
Ibr  obeenring  this  feature  of  the  surfiMse  is  fh>m  Nyack  to  SiifTeriM,  in 
Bockland  County,  N.  T.  Another  is  that  connecting  Englewood  and 
Paramus.  On  the  first-mentioned  road  these  ridges  are  high  and  com- 
paratirely  broad,  attaining  a  height  abore  tide  of  atwut  six  hundred  feet 
And  the  depressions  are  narrow.  The  ridges  become  lower  towards  the 
southwest  and  the  Talleys  widen  out  into  flats,  coalescing  about  the 
southwestern  ends  of  the  ridges  which  here  disaj^iear.  The  Junction  oi 
the  west  and  of  the  middle  branches  of  Saddle  Birer  near  the  New  Tork 
line  Is  at  the  south  end  of  a  ridge.  Tea  Neck,  near  Haokensack,  and 
the  Arlington  Bidge,  disappearing  at  Bast  Newark,  are  other  examples. 
This  feature  of  topography  has  determined  somewhat  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  drift  corering.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  great  valley 
we  see  tlie  top  of  the  Palisade  Mountain,  oorered  in  places  by  ^  thin 
sheet  of  glacial  drlfL  Bock  outcrops  are  common,  and  these  bear  every- 
where glacial  markings.  (For  direction  of  striss  and  groores,  see  Annual 
Beports  for  18T7  and  1878.)  Scattered  bowlders  are  very  numerous,  half 
imbedded  in  the  drift  soil  or  perched  on  the  polished  ledges.  One  of 
these,  known  as  'Sampson's  Bock,*  in  the  rear  of  Wm.  B.  Dana's  resi- 
dence, Bnglewood,  has  attracted  attention,  and  was  described  In  the 
AnuHoan  Jomrnal  o/  BoUnee  a»d  Artt,  vol.  xL,  2d  series.  It  is  of  coarse 
red  sandstone,  and  Is  ten  by  seven  by  nine  feet 

**  On  the  lower  part  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Palisade  range  and  on 
the  sandstone  ridges  of  this  valley  the  drift  is  unstratified,  and  on  the 
latter  it  is  so  uuifurmly  spread  and  so  thick  as  to  conceal  the  sandstone, 
excepti  ng  In  a  few  very  small  outcrops.  Generally  its  surface  is  smoother 
and  corresponds  more  to  the  rock  slopes  than  it  does  in  the  heaps  and 
mounds  of  the  terminal  moraines.  Between  Cloeter  and  Bnglewood 
there  is  much  drift  in  the  form  of  »hort  kiiU.  Near  the  former  place 
they  stand  In  the  border  of  the  plain ;  southward  they  rise  In  the  trap- 
rock  slope.  Their  billowy  surlkce  Is  very  prominent  In  the  topography 
of  that  part  of  the  valley.  Some  of  them  are  at  least  one  hundred  feet 
high.  They  look  as  If  they  had  been  the  lateral  moraine  of  a  glacier 
which  filled  the  valley  but  no  longer  overtopped  the  mountain.  The 
composition  of  the  glacial  drift  varies  greatly  on  the  two  sides  of  this 
valley.  Near  the  Palisade  Mountain  the  drift  earth  is  mostly  red  shale 
and  sand  fh)m  the  red  sandstone.  The  imbedded  bowlders  are  sand- 
stones, then  gnelssic  and  granitic  rocks.  Going  west,  the  proportion  of 
shale  diminishes,  and  the  bowlder  earth  has  a  grayish-wblte  color,  and 
is  largely  derived  from  gneisslc  rocks.  There  are  fewer  sandstones,  and 
an  Increased  number  of  crystalline  rock  with  Green-Pond  Mountain  con- 
glomerate. The  gneisses  and  conglomerate  make  up  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  bowlderi  in  the  drift  along  the  Bamapo  Mountain,  and  they  are  larger 
than  those  to  the  east  The  largest  which  hss  been  observed  In  this  part  of 
the  country  is  in  Bockland  County,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Plermont  Bail- 


road,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Suflems.  It  appears  to  be 
mostly  above  ground.  Its  dimensions  are  fbr^-flve  by  thirty,  by  twen^- 
flve  feet,  and  its  estimated  weight  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons.  The 
rock  is  a  feldqiathio  gneiss,  traversed  by  veins  of  «y«iite.  It  may  not 
Intvs  tirnvdad  ftf,  aa  ths  neanat  ontnop  of  crystelUae  rook  is  not  more 
than  two  miles  away.  While  shales,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  gneiss, 
granite,  and  syenite  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  no  limestones  have  been 
observed  in  the  unstratified  drift  of  tlie  valley.  Glaciated  pebbles  and 
bowlders  abound.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  Bergen  Conn^  there  is  a 
grsat  accumulation  of  drift,  both  assorted  and  stratified.  The  several 
cuttings  on  the  New  Tork,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Ballway  and  the 
New  Jersey  Midland  Bailroad  expose  fine  sections.  In  one  of  these 
cuts,  a  little  way  north  of  Bamsey's  Station,  the  drift  at  the  southern 
end  Is  glacial ;  whereas  to  tlie  north  of  it  there  Is  a  long  section  of 
grayish-white  stratified  sand  and  gravel.  The  oountiy  south  of  Paterson 
and  east  of  the  Watchnng  Mountain,  or  Orange  Mountain,  Is  very  gen- 
erally covered  by  glacial  drift  It  is  here  larg^  made  up  of  red  shale 
earth  and  red  sandstone  bowlders.  The  outs  on  ttie  line  of  the  New 
Tork  and  Greenwood  Lake  Bailroad,  near  Bkxmifield,  Montclair,  and 
the  Notoh,  show  good  sections  through  the  drift  down  to  the  glaci- 
ated ledges.  Along  the  Newark  and  Paterson  Bailroad  both  forms  ot 
drift  are  seen.  At  the  Newark  brown-stone  quarries  the  red  shale  drift 
earth  holds  many  large  bowlders  of  red  sandstone,  trq>  rock,  gneiss, 
Green-Pond  Mountain  conglomerate,  and  a  multituds  of  sub-angular 
ftvgments  of  shale.  Flat  peU>les  of  shale  and  sandstone  are  also  abun- 
dant The  BtrisB  on  many  of  the  trap-rock  and  red  sandstone  bowlders 
I  are  very  finely' cut  No  traces  of  any  stratification  were  observed.  The 
mean  thickness  is  about  ten  feet  The  top  earth  is  of  a  yellowish  color ; 
the  lower  drift  Is  reddish  brown.  The  grading  for  streets  In  East  New- 
ark and  the  railroad  cuts  give  long  and  good  sections  of  the  drift  But 
here  It  Is,  In  part,  stratified. 

"  Along  the  western  foot  of  the  Palisade  Mountain  and  Bergen  Hill 
there  is  much  variety  in  the  forms  which  the  drift  assumes.  At  a  num- 
ber of  localities  the  glacial  drift  Is  fbund  lying  upon  a  reddish  sand, 
which  in  turn  rests  upon  the  polished  and  striated  trap  rock.  At 
Marion  the  following  section  was  noted : 

"1.  A  gravelly  bed 3  feet 

2.  Glacial  drift 10    ** 

3.  Fine  red  sand .." 

**The  same  series  was  beautifiilly  exposed  on  the  new  straight  line 
out  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company,  in  Bergen  Cut  The  section 
at  this  point  was : 

*'l.  Tellow,  trappean  clay  soil  and  subsoil 2  feet 

2.  Bed  shale,  glacial  drift „ 10    - 

3.  Coarse  red  sand  and  fine  gravel I  to  3    ** 

(4.)  GlacUted  trap  rock « «« 

**  At  the  west  end  of  Bergen  tunnel,  the  south  side  of  the  cut  consisted 
of  the  following  members,  vis.: 

**1.  Tellow,  trwpean  clay  loam  soil  and  subsoil ..•.»... 

2.  Glacial  drift StoBfeet 

3.  Stratifled  sand,  gravel  and  oobble-etones. 3  to  5    ** 

4.  Glacial  drift 6    *• 

6.  Stratified  red  sand  at  bottom 

**  In  the  glacial  drift  on  Bergen  Hill  the  bowlders  of  red  sandstone 
Mid  shale  predominate.  The  percentage  of  trap  rock  is  small,  and  there 
are  few  of  quartxite  and  conglomerates.  Of  gneisses  also  there  are 
comparatively  few.  At  Bayonne,  and  elsewhere  on  the  line  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bailroad,  the  glacial  drift  was  cut  through,  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
thick,  down  to  the  polished  and  striated  rock.  The  cuttings  lor  streets 
encountered  the  same  drift  Many  large  and  well-rounded  gneiss  bowl- 
ders and  angular  blocks  of  Indurated  striped  shale  are  found.  The  latter 
are  evidently  not  Hr  (h>m  the  parent  ledges.  Trap  rocks  and  red  nnd- 
stone  predominate  in  mass,  and  there  Is  much  shale  in  smaller  and  an- 
gular fragments.  No  serpentine  has  been  observed.  The  oomposltioo 
of  the  drift  indicates  here,  as  elsewhere  In  the  red  sandstone  country,  a 
southeastern  movement  The  alluvial  formation  of  the  Newark  mea- 
dows is  supposed  to  rest  upon  drift.  Several  wells  in  the  marshes  west 
of  the  Hackensack  Biver,  near  the  Newark  plank  road,  go  throu^^  the 
alluvium  and  Into  a  drift  Four  of  them,  sunk  in  1871,  get  their  supply 
of  water  from  gravel  at  a  depth  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet.  The  well 
of  Huyler  and  Butan,  near  the  river  at  Hackensack,  passed  through 
one  hundred  and  four  feet  of  meadow  mud  and  blue  and  red  clays.  lo 
Newark,  the  well  of  Messrs.  E.  Balbach  A  Son,  nt  their  smelting-works. 
passed  through  about  one  hundred  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  and  then 
entered  the  red  sandstone.  That  of  P.  Ballautlne  A  8on%  at  their 
brewery,  went  through  ninety  feet  of  earth.  The  w«ll  at  the  works  of 
Lister  Brothers,  on  the  bank  of  the  Paasalc,  was  sunk  one  hundred  and 
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ten  feat  in  mrth.  These  figoree  Aom  the  grant  thickneM  of  drift  and 
the  depth  of  the  rode  btakn. 

**In  explanatioii  of  their  origin  we  may  consider  these  levela  or  ter- 
noei  as  marking  the  snceesaire  heights  at  wliich  the  Waters  stood  in 
this  great  valley  after  the  retreat  of  the  glacier  had*  begun,  daring  the 
Giamplaln  epoch,  suid  continued  through  the  Terrace  epoch.  The  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  in  the  mlley  and  on  the  Highlands  north  and  west  pro* 
dooed  an  enorraons  volume  of  water,  which  filled  the  great  basin,  form- 
ing  a  lake  thirty  miles  long  and  eight  miles  wide.  The  top  of  the 
tenuinal  moraine  was  leveled  off  and  a  part  of  its  material  was  carried 
S(Mithvard  and  silted  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  where  are  now  the  great 
awaapandthe  Dead  River  flats.  The  gaps  through  the  trap-rock  ranges 
at  INilenDn  and  Little  Falls  were  filled  with  drift  by  the  glacier.  The 
excavation  of  these  drift-filled  gaps  began  as  it  dlsi4>peared,  and  the 
oatlec  again  followed  the  line  of  the  old  channel  into  the  red  sandstone 
oonntry  on  the  eavt.  Two  causes  contributed  to  the  lowering  of  the 
Uke  leveL  They  wera  the  diminished  volume  of  water  in  the  Cham- 
|4aia  c|iock.aftar  the  great  masses  of  ice  Itad-disafpeared  flnom  the  sur- 
ronwBog  hills,  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  drift  dams  along  the  outlet 
between  Paterson  land  Little  Falls.  The  former  source  of  supply  soon 
dnsed,  and  the  natural  drainage  of  the  water-«hed  with  the  rainfiill  on 
its  furface  were  th«  sole  feeders.  The  upper  terrace  is  most  plainly 
marked  on  the  surrounding  hiH  and  mountain  sides.  It  was  the  broad 
petiUy  shore  of  a  Istke  Into  which  poured  tomnts  of  water  ftom  the 
neighboring  hills,  csirrying  oobble-Ctones  and  bowlders  into  It  and  de- 
porting them  so  confusedly  together  as  In  places  to  resemble  a  glacial 
deposit.  The  accnm  uUtlous  of  drift  at  BemardsvIIle  and  Basking  Ridge 
m  J  have  come  in  that  vray.  The  lower  level-topped  hills  mark  the  more 
qoiei  waters  asthej  subsided  and  shrunk  into  narrow  limits.  Pompton 
Plains  and  the  flats  along  the  Passaic  and  Whippany  Rivers  mark  their 
ftmher  contractiuQ  into  irr^ular-shaped  ponds  within  the  bounds  of 
the  old  lake  basin.  The  erosion  throuKh  the  drift  at  Little  Falls  was 
probably  the  gradual  wear  of  the  Terrace  epoch  until  the  hard  trap- 
rock  reef  was  reached.  At  that  level  the  drainage  stopped.  The  slow 
York  of  excavation  through  this  barrier  and  the  recession  of  the  fitlls 
have  been  In  progrws  since  that  time ;  and  a  gorge  three  hundred  feet 
vide  at  the  east,  naurowing  westward  to  the  Calls,  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  foet  d«>ep,  has  been  cut  back  about  six  hundred  feet  la  the 
rack.  As  the  fiUls  have  not  yet  materially  changed  since  the  earliest 
reoordi  of  4t,  this  recession  must  have  required  a  long  period.  The  fur- 
ther work  of  OTtting  through  the  barrier  of  trap  rock  must  be  very 
alo«,and  hence  the  drainage  of  tlie  old  lake  basin  may  be  considered 
ss  praetioUly  at  an  end,  unless  ftirthered  by  the  agency  of  man.  We 
see  to-day  the  undralned  meadows  and  swamps  occupying  the  sites  of 
the  hter  ponds.  The  process  of  filling  them  with  sediments  derived 
ftosB  sorfiaee-wash  of  the  surrounding  hills  is  going  on,  and  is  dmtined 
to  fill  them  eventually,  unless  the  flow  of  the  stream  is  accelerated  by 
aa  alteration  In  the  fall.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  trace  out 
tlie  bonlen  of  this  ancient  lake,  and  locate  tlie  streams  which  fed  it, 
and  note  the  islands  of  Hook  Mountain,  Riker  Hill,  Horse  Hill,  and 
others  in  it,  and  then  follow  Its  contracting  outlines  until  it  disappears 
and  then  was  left  the  present  wet  meadow  bottom.  Its  history  is  im- 
prsMed  upon  the  topographical  features  of  the  country  so  plainly  that 
the  enthnalastic  and  diligent  student  can,  by  the  aid  of  good  maps, 
restore  It 

A  OucuL  Lake.— The  Passaic  River  formed  anciently  the  outlet  of 
ft  great  glacial  lake.  Professor  Cock  says  in  his  report,  "*  There  were 
many  lakes  of  this  sort  in  New  Jersey,  which  can  now  be  traced  by  the 
naiks  which  their  water-surfaces  left  upon  their  banks.  One  of  the 
■Mst  remarkable  and  intemiting  of  tliese  is  the  one  which  was  between 
the  Watchnng  Mountohi  and  the  Highlnnd  range.  It  was  ftilly  thirty 
ttlks  k>ng,  from  six  to  eight  miles  wide,  and  in  most  places  two  hundred 
fcetde^.  It  covered  the  country  where  Madison,  Chatham,  New  Prov- 
idence, Baaklng  Ridge,  Hanover,  Whippany,  Troy,  Pompton,  and  Little 
Fails  DOW  stand.  Long  Hill,  Rlker*s  Hill,  and  the  Hook  Mountain  were 
Muds  in  It  And  its  shores  were  made  by  the  Second  Mountain  fh>m 
PXenoo  to  BemardsvlUe,  by  the  Highlands  from  Bernardaville  to  Pomp- 
ton, and  ftom  thence  to  near  Paterson  by  the  Second  Mountain  aijcain. 
The  only  outlet  to  this  lake  was  by  the  valley  of  the  Passaic  at  Paterson, 
ttid  this  was  at  that  time  closed  by  the  ice  of  the  receding  glacier,  and 
in  then  terminal  moraine  still  fills  most  of  the  valley  where  the  Boonton 
bnnch  of  the  Delaware,  I*ckavranna  and  Western  Railway  crosses  the 
^•mic  The  insnfllcien<!y  of  these  banks  is  plainly  evident  to  any  one 
fiwiliar  with  the  country  spoken  of,  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  it  is 
to  be  seen  everywhere  by  the  sand  and  gravel  banks  which  have  been 
■••to  by  the  natural  wimh  ftwn  the  samraadlag  counti^,  which  wera 
ftirrted  down  into  the  water  and  there  deposited.    The  surface  level  of 


this  lake  was  abont  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  tide-water.  The  plain  country  between  Madison  and  Morrlstown 
is  of  this  height,  and  so  is  the  moraine  ridge  from  Just  south  of  Chatham 
to  Madison  and  Morrlstown.  The  terrace*IIke  hills  near  Montvllle,  those 
at  the  India-rubber  works  above  Bloomingdale,  those  at  Pearknev,  the 
sandy  banks  near  the  top  of  the  Hook  Mountain,  and  many  others 
around  this  old  lake  border  remain  to  give  testimony  for  this  hitherto 
unnoticed  lake.  [We  give  on  the  next  page  a  cut  of  ^Is  lake,  whidi  we 
have  engraved  for  this  work  by  permission  of  Dr.  Oook.] 

**  There  are  many  other  places  where  great  bodies  of  water  have  been 
shut  in  for  a  time,  and  then  burst  out  to  remove  or  modify  the  great 
masses  of  glacial  drift  whloii  were  first  deposited  in  the  various  terminal, 
lateral,  and  ground  moral  nes.  To  stndy  out  and  make  connected  descrip- 
tions of  these  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  work ;  and  the  detailed  descrip- 
tions which  follow  ara  the  part  which  must  first  be  done  befora  safe  and 
comprehensive  oonclusions  can  be  reached. 

**Thr  Gbkat  Rrd  Sandbtoiti  Vallit.— As  has  been  stated  in  the 
account  of  the  glacial  drift  of  this  valley,  the  ridges  are  covered  very 
generally  by  a  thick  mantle  of  unsortod  drift,  while  the  valleys  lying 
between  these  ridges  are  lined  with  beds  of  earth,  sand,  and  gravel,  ex- 
<*epting  at  their  northern  ends.  As  they  widen  southward  these  stratlfled 
beds  form  broader  terraces  and  extensive  flats.  In  a  few  of  them,  as 
along  Spraat  Brook,  along  the  Haokensaok,  from  Old  Hook  to  New  Mil- 
ford,  and  at  the  State  line  near  Tappan,  the  flats  are  so  level  as  to  give 
rise  to  swamps  and  wet  meadows.  The  materials  of  this  drift  are  flner 
going  southward  or  down  the  valleys.  Northward  there  is  mora  gravel 
and  cobble-stones ;  to  the  south,  reddish,  sandy  loams  prevail.  Yertioal 
sections  of  these  stratified  drift  beds  are  seen  at  Orange  Mills,  Rockland 
Oa,  N.  T.,  near  Westwood,  at  Paramus,  Tenafly,  Gloster,  and  at  many 
other  points,  espeeiaUy  aloog  the  Korthern.  New  Jeney  and  New  York, 
and  the  Jersey  City  and  Albany  Railroads.  Near  the  Hackensack, 
lietween  Westwood  and  Old  Hook,  there  is  a  sandy  level  of  considerable 
extent.  But  the  largest  of  these  stratified  drift  levels  is  that  of  Paramns, 
bordering  on  the  west  the  Saddle  River,  and  extending  west  to  Hohokus, 
and  nearly  to  Ridgewood,  where  it  is  a  mile  wide.  The  height  of  the 
level  above  tide  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  The  Paramus  Reformed 
Church  staikb  on  it  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  latter  there 
Is  a  long  depreadon  or  sink  in  it,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long 
and  twenty-five  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  which  is  partially  covered  with 
water.  Yery  few  small  bowlders  ftxnn  one  to  three  foot  long  are  to  be 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  plain.  The  glacial  waters  fiowlng  through 
the  gorge  of  the  Saddle  River  and  the  Hohokus  Creek  here  spread  out 
in  a  broad  shallow  stream,  and  a  mile  or  two  flarther  south  they  met  the 
sea-level  of  that  epoch.  The  lower  levels,  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  prob- 
ably represent  a  sea-border  formation  and  the  shores  of  the  same  geo- 
logical time. 

**The  terraces  along  the  Ramapo  River,  at  Suffems,  N.  T.,  mark  the 
snrcessive  heights  of  that  stream.  The  highest  of  these  is  at  the  east 
side  of  the  village,  and  the  Episcopal  and  Methodist  Churches  are  on  it 
It  ii  between  ten  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  middle  terrace,  on  which 
most  of  the  business  part  of  the  village  is  placed.  The  third,  or  lowest 
terrace.  Is  about  twenty  feet  below  the  railroad  level  or  middle  terrace. 
Following  the  valley  of  the  Ramapo,  we  see  banks  and  level-topped  hills 
(»f  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  tliickly  disposed,  leaving  but  little  of  the 
meadow  flats  Dn  its  border.  The  drift  hills  average  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  high,  and  the  wells  dug  in  the  drift  are  thiriy-flve  to  sixty-eix  feet 
deep.  A  boring  made  several  years  ago  for  coal,  near  the  residence  of 
ex-Oovemor  Price,  atruck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen feet,  showing  that  thickness  of  the  valley  drift.  South  of  Oakland 
the  valley  becomes  broader,  and  there  are  some  remarkable  level-tof^Md 
hills  and  terraces.  The  upper  one  of  them  is  about  a  mile  sqiuire,  and 
is  approximately  three  hundred  and  flfty  feet  high.  On  it  ara  what  are 
known  as  the  mud  ponds, — very  shallow  basins  with  abrupt  sides  about 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  with  water  four  to  dght  feet  deep  in  them.  They  are 
quite  grown  up  with  reeds,  and  look  more  like  reedy  marehcs  than  ponds. 
They  are  in  fiict  undrained  sink-holes.  To  the  MStward  there  are  lower 
terraces  and  much  stratified  drift  Oakland  is  on  a  lower  terrace  to  the 
west,  and  the  Crystal  Lake  Is  In  another  south  of  this  highest  level  or 
terrace.  Of  the  drift  materials  In  the  Ramapo  Valley  about  ninety  per 
cent  are  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Highlands.  Some  of  the  bowlders  of 
these  rocks  ara  very  large.  Many  snaaller  bowlders  and  much  of  the 
gravel  is  made  of  slate  and  sandstone.  A  very  few  blue  limestone  and 
Oriakany  sandstone  bowlders  have  been  observed.  The  Green-Pond 
Mountain  conglomerate  Is  recognised  In  a  few  specimens.  The  small 
proportion  of  red  shale  and  red  nndstone  in  the  gravel  is  quite  remark- 
able. This  seriee  of  terraces,  at  such  differant  elevations,  points  to  a 
broad  expanse  of  water,— a  large  lake-basin  which  was  gradually  drained 
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off  soathward  down  the  valley  of  the  BMniipo  loto  tlick  FumUc  The 
mud  ponds  and  the  Cryital  and  Pompton  Lakes  are  the  veetigee  of  the 
ancient  lake. 

**The  cut-In  gravel  at  Mahwah  and  the  atngnlar  grarel  ridge  on 
which  the  Rameey  Beformed  Ohurch  ttaode  are  also  oonuected  In  some 
way  with  the  temoe  furmation  of  the  Bamapo,  but  their  elevations  are 
not  known. 

**  Proceeding  south  and  southeast  In  the  red  sandstone  plain,  we  notice 
a  lung  cut  In  stratified  sands  and  gravel  at  Hawttiome,  north  of  Pater- 
son.  The  level'topped  hills  east  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railway,  in  Patersou,  are  also  a  modified  drift  formation.  The 
cuttings  at  tlM  southern  end  show  lines  of  stratification  In  the  reddish 
sawlstone  gravel.  At  the  top  of  the  bank  there  are  many  larg*  bowlders 
of  gnelssio  and  granitic  and  red  sandstone  rocks,  with  a  few  of  Qreen- 
Pond  Mountain  conglomerate,  of  trap  rock  and  triassio  conglomerates, 
all  imbedded  In  a  red,  shnly  earth.  They  appeer  also  In  lines  iu  tlie 
earthy  drift  These  hllle  correspond  In  height  to  the  snnd  and  gravel 
hills  northwest  of  the  city,  towards  Haledou.  Thoy  are  one  hundred 
and  sixty  fbet  high,  ahd  both  ai^  the  remalus  of  a  terrace  whose  fbrtlier 
extent  has  nut  yet  been  traced. 

**  In  the  lower  pnrilon  (tf  the  re<l  sandstone  plain,  about  Newark  and 
Ellxabeth,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  Pall«d^  Mountain  and  Bergen  Hill, 
there  are  flat  knolls  and  levels  of  r»d,  sandy  loam  and  flue  gravel  which 
may  belong  to  the  Champlain  epoch,  or  may  be  more  recent.  Some  of 
them  are  but  a  few  feet  above  high-tide  level.  Ttie  excavations  along 
the  Newark  and  New  York  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroads  show  the 
nature  and  arrangement  of  the  material.  There  l«  a  good  exposure 
near  New  Durham,  on  the  side  of  the  llackensnck  turnpike.  In  a  gravel 
pit  twenty  feet  deep,  and  In  which  the  reddish  sand  Is  Interstratlfled  Ir- 
regulariy  with  layers  of  gravel.  The  latter  Is  mainly  red  sandstone, 
gneiss,  and  white  quarts  pebbles. 

**  Passaic  YALLBT.—The  modlfled  drift  of  the  Passaic  Yalley,  or  that 
part  of  the  red  sandstone  plain  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  tlie  High- 
lands and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  swsep  of  the  Second  Mountain  range, 
fh>m  Pompton  to  Beruardsvllle,  Is  remarkable  Ibr  Its  extent,  thickness, 
and  its  long  lines  of  terrace  levels  fringing  these  mountains  about  It 
.  .  .  From  the  number  of  hills  of  drift  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hanover, 
OohunMa,  Whtppany,  Troy,  and  Franklin,  which  are  fkom  two  hundred 
and  fbrty  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  it  would  ssero  as  If  there 
had  been  a  terrace  at  about  that  height.  The  knolls  cut  by  the  Little- 
ton and  Wblppany  road  are  also  of  the  same  height.  The  sand  and 
gmvel  hills  along  the  Passaic  near  Totowa  mark  the  site  of  the  dam  of 
drift  which  oocaaioued  the  formation  of  this  terrace.  The  Pompton 
Plains  Is  perhaps  the  roost  remarkable  level  In  all  this  valley.  As  Its 
nams  Indtoatss,  It  is  a  plain,  and  is  beumM  uir  the  north  and  w«st  by 
the  gneiss  ridges  of  the  Highlands,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
nickanack  and  Towakhow  or  Hook  Mountal ns.  The  same  level  stretches 
north  of  Pompton  Furnace  and  Pompton  Ylllage  up  the  Wynokle  Yal- 
ley a  long  dletance,  and  Includes  Furnace  Pond  within  Its  bounds.  Its 
mean  elevation  Is  two  hundred  feet,  descending  slightly  southward,  In 
which  direction  Its  drainage  Is  effected.  .  .  .*' 


CHAPTER   III. 

DISCOVERY   AND  OCCUPATION   OF   NEW 
NBTHBRLAND. 

Early  Explorers.— In  1525  the  harbor  or  bay  of 
New  York  was  discovered  by  Estevan  Gomez,  from 
whom  the  natives  obtained  the  maize,  or  Spanish 
wheat*  As  early  as  that  period  the  search  had  been 
undertaken  by  merchants  and  East  India  traders  for 
a  shorter  route  to  the  East  by  some  passage  through 
the  continent  of  North  America.  Kings  and  emper- 
ors, seeking  to  defeat  their  rivals  and  to  secure  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  nations,  fitted 
out  expeditions  to  discover  the  supposed  Northwest 
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€k)mez  was  sent  out  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of 
Spain,  ''who  had  fitted  out  the  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  a  shorter  passage  to  the  Mo- 
luccas.''* He  appears  to  have  made  a  map  of  the 
continent,  so  fiir  as  it  was  then  known,  extending  as 
far  north  as  the  strait  beyond  Nova  Zembla.  This 
map  was  embodied  in  the  sailing  directions  to  Henry 
Hudson ;  and  that  portion  of  the  country  extending 
from  New  Jersey  to  Rhode  Island  is  called  the  land  qf 
Estevan  Oomex,*  The  tradition  that  the  Spanish 
visited  New  York  before  the  Dutch  was  extant  among 
the  Indians  as  late  as  1676.  Stuyvesant  also  claimed 
that  Verrazzano,  sent  out  by  Francis  I.,  King  of  France, 
in  1524,  visited  the  Bay  of  New  York.^  This  is  highly 
probable,  as  Verrazzano  sailed  "  southwest  from  the 
Cape  of  the  Bretons  a  gocki  five*  hundred  leagues 
towards  the  coast  of  Florida."*  He  took  possession 
of  the  whole  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France ;  and  in  1529  the  French  geographer  Crignon 
was  sent  out  with  the  famous  navigator  Parmitier,  to 
collect  information  and  make  a  map  of  the  country. 
This  map',  containing  the  geographical  information 
furnished  by  Crignon,  was  published  in  Italy  in  1556.* 

By  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Verrazzano,  the 
charter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  granted  to  De 
Monts  in  1603.  upon  which  was  based  the  French 
claim  and  the  long  struggle  for  ascendency  between 
the  English  and  French  colonies.  The  charter  to  De 
Monts  (calle<l  the  charter  of  Acadia)  embraced  all 
that  portion  of  the  country  lying  between  the  fortieth 
and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  conse- 
quently included  the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey. 
But  the  grant  of  the  French  king  was  ignored  by 
James  I.  of  England,  who,  upon  the  discoveries  made 
by  the  Cabots,  Weymouth,  and  others,  granted,  in 
1606,  ''to  Edward  Maria  Wingfield  and  his  associ- 
ates, under  the  name  of  the  SoiUh  Virginia  or  London 
Company,  the  land  between  the  thirty- fourth  and 
forty- first  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  to  the  North 
Virginia  or  Plymouth  Company  the  land  lying  between 
the  thirty -eighth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  lati*- 
tude."  These  companies  respectively  sent  out  colonies 
in  the  year  1607, — the  former  the  colony  which  set- 
tled permanently  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  and  the  latter 
the  Popham  colony,  which  settled  at  Monhegan  Island, 
in  Maine. 

Henry  Hudson.  —The  East  India  merchants  and 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  were  meantime  zealous  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  favorite  discovery, — the  North- 
west passage.  The  English  in  1607  and  1608  sent  out 
Henry  Hudson,  whom  the  Dutch  called  the  "  bold 
Englishman,"  on  two  voyages  with  this  express  ob- 
ject in  view.    He  was  disappointed  in  his  search,  bul 

t  Biddle^s  Ufe  of  Cabot,  271. 

*  Hndson^s  Sailing  Directions,  46.— Winfle1d*s  Hist  Hnd.  Co.,  2. 

*  Renncio**  Italian  Geography  .—Map  of  New  France.  Published  In 
1666. 

I      6  Stuyvesant**  **  Manifesto'*  to  the  Governor  of  Mssyland.  ■  Bancroft, 
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was  not  dkeourag^.  With  anshaken  faith  in  his 
final  success,  he  applied  in  1609  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  at  Amsterdam ;  and,  as  Columbus  had 
been  successful  in  Spain,  so  was  Hudson  successful  in 
Holland.  The  Company,  favoring  his  enterprise,  put 
him  in  command  of  a  yacht  or  "  Vlie-boftt/'  built  to 
navigate  the  VI ie,  or  Texel,  called  "  De  Halve  Maan" 
(Haff  Moon),  of  thirty  lasts'^  burden,  and  manned  by 
a  crew  of  twenty  men,  partly  Dutch  and  partly  Eng- 
lish. The  following  throws  some  light  upon  the  pur- 
pose and  conditions  of  his  voyage : 

**  By  hU  Hgre«'ment  with  the  Company,  dated  Jannaty  8, 1009,  he  was 
to  nJl  abuQt  the  flret  of  April  in  leareh  of  a  paasage  to  the  north  of 
Nora  ZemMa,  and  U*  continue  along  that  parallel  nntll  he  waa  able  to 
sail  aoath  to  the  latitude  of  sixty  degrees,  and  then  hasten  back  to  re- 
port to  his  em^k^efi  iBr  tlUs  a^ift  he  was  to  receive  -eight  hundrwl 
fndlden,  and  in  caso  he  did  not  come  back  within  a  year,  they  were  to 
gira  his  wife  two  hundred  guilders  more.  In  case  he  found  the  passage, 
the  Oompauy  were  to  reward  him  for  his  dangers,  troubles,  and  knowl- 
edge, in  their  discretion/^ 

Hudson  set  sail  from  the  Texel,  April  6, 1609,  and 
sailed  to  Newfoundland.  His  anxiety  to  discover  his 
finTorite  passage  led  him  to  disregard  his  orders,  and 
he  coasted  southward  as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay,  and, 
returning,  cast  anchor  inside  of  Sandy  Hook  on  the 
3d  of  September.  The  scenery  around  delighted  him, 
and  he  pronounced  it  "  a  very  good  land  to  fall  in 
with,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see." 

Here  Hudson  met  the  natives  for  the  first  time. 
The  journal  says,  *'  The  people  of  the  country  came 
i^M>ard  of  us,  seeming  very  glad  of  our  coming,  and 
brought  green  tobacco  and  gave  us  of  it  for  knives 
and  beads.  They  go  in  deer-skins  loose,  well  dressed. 
They  have  yellow  copper.  They  desire  clothes,  and 
are  very  civil."'  On  the  6th  of  September,  John 
Coleman,  an. Englishman  of  the  crew,  with  four  men, 
was  sent  to  sound  the  river  opening  to  the  north, — 
the  Narrows.  They  sailed  through  and  found  ''a 
very  good  riding  for  ships."  They  found  also  "a 
narrow  river  to  the  westward  between  two  islands," — 
the  Kiil  Van  KulL  Psssing  through  this  two  leagues 
they  came  to  an  open  sea, — Newark  Bay.  The  Dutch 
called  it  Ackter  CW/— that  is,  the  after  bay,  because  it 
lay  behind  the  Bay  of  New  York.  It  was  called  by 
the  English  After  CoU*  and  sometimes,  corrupting 
the  word,  they  called  it  Arthur  OuU,  It  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  territory  bordering  on  the  bay,  as  well 
as  to  the  bay  itself^  On  their  return  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a  hostile  party  of  twenty-six  Indians  in 
two  canoes ;  Coleman  was  killed  by  an  arrow  which 
strack  him  in  the  throat,  and  two  more  were  wounded. 
It  b  thought  that  these  Indians  came  from  Staten 
Island,  as  the  Jersey  Indians  visited  the  ship  the  next 

>  A  last  is  nearly  two  tons. 

s  •*  Henry  Hudson  in  Holland,**  by  H.  C.  Murphy.—  Win  field,  4. 

*  JveeH  Journal  of  Hndaon*s  Voyage.    N.  T.  Hist  Coll.,  323. 
«  Got.  Hist  N.  v..  ii.  57ft. 

*  On  Vand^rdonrJc's  map  of  New  Netherland  (1656),  the  **  AchUr 
Bewitr*'  eriilently  raeMis  the  whole  bay  aAd  sound  to  thp  mouth  of  the 
Baritao,  including  the  two  rirers,  Hackenssck  and  Passaic,  which  were 
regarded  ss  branches. 


day  li.nd  were  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred.  The 
next  day  the  body  of  Coleman  yras  buried  on  Sandy 
Hook,  and  the  place  where  it  was  interred  still  bears 
the  name  of  Coleman's  Point.  Returning  again 
through  the  Narrows,  Hudson  cast  anchor  on  the 
II th  of  September  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  "  and 
saw  it  was  a  very  good  harbor  for  all  winds."  His 
first  landing  appears  to  have  been  at  a  point  about 
six  miles  up  on  the  New  York  side. 

Having  thus  familiarized  himself  with  the  bays  and 
inlets  about  Manhattan,  he  prepared  next  to  explore 
the  noble  river  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  he 
still  hoped  might  be  the  long-sought  passage  to  the 
Indies.  With  what  feelings  of  joy  this  thonght  must 
have  inspired  hkn  for  a  time,  and  how  great  must 
have  been  the  disappointment  when  he  found  the 
river  gradually  growing  less  and  less  navigable,  and 
saw  before  him  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  among 
which  it  has  its  source  I  The  precise  point  at  which 
he  terminated  his  voyage  northward  is  not  material,' 
though  it  is  believed  that  he  stopped  at  a  point  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Half-Moon,  in  Saratoga 
County,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  above  Albany.*  He 
returned  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  in  consequence  of 
an  attack  from  the  Indians  at  the  head  of  Manhattfin 
Island,  "he  bore  gradually  across  the  river,  and 
anchored  in  Weehawken  Cove,  just  above  Castle 
Point.^  On  the  4th,  with  fair  weather  and  a  north- 
west wind,  he  weighed  anchor,  passed  through  the 
Kills  to  Amboy,  and  thence  stood  out  to  sea." 

Oconpation  of  New  Netherland.— The  report  of 
Hudson's  discovery  on  his  return  to  Holland  created 
a  great  stir  among  the  merchants.  It  had  opened  a 
new  field  for  trade  which  they  were  eager  not  only 
to  occupy,  but  to  monopolize.  In  1610»  it  appears 
that  at  least  one  ship  was  sent  hither  by  the  East 
India  Company  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  ftirs, 
which  it  is  well  known  continued  for  a  number  of 
years  to  be  the  principal  object  of  commercial  at- 
traction to  this  part  of  the  New  World.  Five  years 
aftier  Hudson's  voyage,  a  company  of  merchants,  who 
had  procured  from  the  States-General  of  Holland  a 
patent  for  an  exclusive  trade  on  Hudson's  River,  had 
built  forts  and  established  trading-posts  at  New  Am- 
sterdam (New  York),  Albany,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Bondout  Kill.  The  latter  was  a  small  redoubt  on  the 
site  of  what  is  now  a  parb  of  the  city  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  It  was  known  as  the  "  Ronduit,"  from  whence 
comes  the  name  of  Rondout.®  The  fort  near  Al- 
bany was  upon  Castle  Island,  immediately  below  the 
present  city,  and  the  one  at  New  York  was  erected 
on  what  is  now  the  Battery.  It  was  finished  and 
occupied  later  than  the  others,  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  "  fierce  Manhattans,"  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  the  Dutch  to  gain  possession  of  the 

*  He  explored  the  river,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  distnnce  of 
flfty*thn«  le^gnes  ftt>ni  its  moudi. 
1  Juet's  Journal.— N.  Y.  Hist.  Oill.,  N.  8  , 1. 331,  quoted  by  Wiiifleld. 
8  Brodhend*s  Hist.  N.  T.,  vol.  I.  p.  7. 
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island.  On  the  expiration  of  the  grant  of  the  United 
Company  of  New  Netherlands  the  States -General  re- 
fliaed  to  renew  it,  hut  they  continued  to  trade  thither 
until  1623  or  1624,  when  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, a  powerful  mercantile  association  chartered  in 
1621,  took  possession  of  the  lands  temporarily  granted 
to  their  predecessors.  In  1624,  Peter  Minuit  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  New  Netherland,  built  Fort  Am- 
sterdam, and  brought  over  colonists  who  settled  on 
Long  Island.  Staten  Island  and  Manhattan  were 
purchased  of  the  Indians,  and  up  to  1629  the  settle- 
ments were  merely  trading-posts.  In  that  year  the 
West  India  Company's  Council  granted  to  certain  in- 
dividuals extensive  seigniories  or  tracts  of  land  with 
feudal  rights  over  the  lives  and  persons  of  their  sub- 
jects. Under  this  grant  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  a 
pearl-merchant  of  Amsterdam,  secured  in  1630  and 
subsequently  a  tract  of  land  twenty-four  by  forty- 
eight  miles  in  extent,  composing  the  present  counties 
ot  Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  part  of  Columbia,  and  other 
wealthy  patroons  obtained  large  grants  for  similar 
seigniories  in  other  (K>rtions  of  New  Netherland. 

The  Dutch  at  the  same  time  were  engaged  in  col- 
onization on  the  Delaware,  which  they  called  the 
South  River  and  regarded  as  a  part  of  New  Nether- 
land. This  river  had  also  been  discovered  by  Henry 
Hudson,  who  sailed  into  it  a  short  distance  prior  to 
entering  New  York  Bay.  The  West  India  Company 
attempted  to  settle  this  portion  of  their  colony  as 
early  as  the  portion  on  the  North  River,  and  to  put  it 
all  under  the  government  at  New  Amsterdam.  In 
1623  the  company  dispatched  a  ship  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cornelius  Jacobse  Mey,  with  settlers  hilly 
provided  with  means  of  subsistence  and  with  articles 
of  trade.  Mey  entered  the  Delaware  Bay,  and  gave 
hb  name  to  its  northern  cape, — Cape  May.  After 
exploring  the  river  he  landed,  and  effected  a  settle- 
ment below  Camden,  erecting  Fbrt  Nassau  on  a  small 
stream  called  by  the  natives  Sassackon. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1630,  David  Pieterson  de 
Vries  left  the  Texel  in  command  of  another  vessel, 
and  arrived  on  the  Delaware  in  the  course  of  the 
winter.  He  found  none  of  the  Europeans  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  Fort  Nassau  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  Misfortune  also  awaited  the 
new  settlers.  Having  erected  a  fort,  the  commander 
returned  to  Holland ;  and  during  his  absence  a  feud 
arose  with  one  of  the  native  tribes  which  at  length 
terminated  in  the  massacre  of  every  one  of  the  col- 
onists. De  Vries  returned  shortly  afterwards  with  a 
new  company,  and  was  only  saved  from  a  similar  fate 
by  the  kindness  of  an  Indian  woman.  Disheartened 
by  repeated  disasters,  the  colony  soon  after  abandoned 
the  country,  and  for  some  years  not  a  single  European 
was  left  upon  the  shores  of  the  Delaware.  The 
Swedes  next  visited  it,  but  into  their  history  it  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  enter. 

De  Vries,  having  been  driven  from  the  Delaware, 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  Hudson,  where  in 


a  few  years  he  became  an  influential  patroon  of  New 
Netherland. 

About  1640  he  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract 
of  about  five  hundred  acres  at  Tappan,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  "  Vrieeendael."  "  It  was  beautifully 
situated  along  the  river-side,  sheltered  by  high  hills ; 
and  the  fertile  valley  through  which  wound  a  stream, 
affording  handsome  mill-seats,  yielded  hay  enough 
s(K>ntaneous]y  for  two  hundred  head  of  cattle.  Build- 
ings were  soon  erected,  and  Vriesendael  became  for 
several  years  the  home  of  its  energetic  owner."  ^ 


CHAPTER   IV. 
.    INDIAN  OCCUPATION. 

It  would  seem  from  Hudson's  journal  that  the  In- 
dians on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River  held  no 
intercourse  with  those  on  the  west  side,  and  that  the 
former  were  a  much  more  fierce  and  implacable  people 
than  the  latter.  This  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  those  east  of  the  Hudson  and  along  its  upper 
banks  were  allies  of  the  Iroquois,  which  were  then 
the  dominating  confederacy  of  the  red  republicans  of 
the  forest.  They  had  not  only  carried  their  conquests 
along  the  Hudson  to  the  ocean,  but  along  East  River 
and  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Connecticut,  exacting 
submission  and  tribute  from  all  the  tribes  of  this 
region  of  country.  They  had  also  carried  their  con- 
quering arms  southward  along  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Delaware,  reducing  to  submission  the  Andastes 
and  the  Lenni  Lenap^ ;  and  even  the  Anticokes,  or 
tide-water  people,  along  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bays,  trembled  at  their  vindictive  prowess. 

Rev.  Mr.  Abeel,  quoted  by  Moulton,  says  that  on 
the  point  where  New  York  is  now  built  Hudson  found 
a  very  hostile  people.  But  those  living  on  the  western 
side,  from  the  Kills  upward,  "  came  daily  on  board  of 
the  vessel  while  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river,  bring- 
ing with  them  to  barter  furs,  the  largest  and  finest 
oysters,  Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
grapes,  and  some  apples,  all  of  which  they  exchanged 
for  trifles." 

That  Hudson  and  the  traders  who  followed  him  had 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  Iroquois  country  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  established  their  first  trading-post  at  Albany 
instead  of  Manhattan.  They  must  have  also  learned 
that  the  Iroquois,  especially  the  Mohawks,  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  confederacy,  held  an  ascendency  over 
the  lower  tribes,  and  on  this  account  sought  first  to 
gain  the  friendship  and  trade  of  the  former.  No 
doubt  such  an  alliance  with  the  masters  enabled  them 
the  better  to  control  the  subjects,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  their  successful  erection  of  a  trading-post  at 
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Manhattan  after  they  had  carried  on  a  successful  and 
uninterrupted  commerce  at  Fort  Orange  for  at  least 
ten  years.  During  this  time  they  had  cemented  such 
a  friendship  with  the  Mohawks  as  availed  them  for 
assistance  in  their  subsequent  struggle  with  the  sev- 
eral tribes  inhabiting  this  region. 

Most  writers  on  Indian  antiquities  have  considered 
the  tribes  of  the  lower  Hudson  and  of  East  New 
Jersey  as  branches  of  the  general  Delaware  nation  or 
Lenni  Lenap^,  which  means  original  people.  Those 
most  intimately  connected  with  this  region  were  the 
Minsies  and  Mohicans — ^the  former  being  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  range  of  country  from  the  Minisink  to 
Staten  Island  and  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Earitan 
Valley.  The  latter  inhabited  the  e«3t  side  of  the 
lower  Hudson  to  its  mouth.  The  Dutch  called  them 
respectively  the  Sanhikans  and  the  Manhikans.  Ac- 
coitling  to  Brodhead,'  the  former  were  also  called 
Wabingi,  or  Wappinges,  the  latter,  as  Heckeweider 
claims,  being  derived  from  the  Delaware  word  waping, 
signifying  opossum.  These  were  divided  into  numer- 
ous tribes,  and  these  again  into  clans.  In  this  section 
of  New  Jersey  they  were  called  Raritans,  Hacken- 
sacks,  Pomptons,  and  Tappeans.  On  the  Island  of 
New  York  dwelt  the  fierce  Manhattans,  whom  De 
Laet  calls  "  a  wicked  nation,"  and  '^  enemies  of  the 
Dutch."  On  Long  Island,  called  by  the  natives  Se- 
wan-hacky,  the  land  of  shells,  were  the  savage  Meton- 
wacks,  divided  into  several  tribes.  The  names  of 
thirteen  of  these  tribes  have  been  preserved,  viz.,  the 
Canarse  and  Nyack  Indians,  settled  at  the  Narrows 
in  Kings  County ;  the  Rockaway ,  Merrikoke,  Marsa- 
peagne,  and  Matinecoe  tribes,  in  Queens  County; 
and  the  Nissaquage,  Setauket,  Corchaug,  Secataug, 
Patchogue,  Shinnecoe,  and  Montauk,  in  Suffolk 
County.  These  Indians  sold  their  lands  to  the  whites 
in  1702-3,  except  about  five  hundred  acres,  on  which 
lived  a  remnant  of  the  Montauks  as  late  as  1829. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  civilize  them  by  means  of 
missions  and  schools,  Bev.  Azariah  Horton  being  mis- 
sionary among  them  in  1741;  but  all  these  efforts 
proved  unavailing ;  they  gradually  became  extinct.' 

The  Delawares,  or  Lenni  Lenap^.— The  Dela- 
wares — ^the  Indian  people  with  which  this  history  has 
principally  to  deal— occupied  a  domain  extending 
along  the  sea-shore  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
country  bordering  Long  IslaaihSound.  Back  from 
the  coast  it  reached  beyond  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  on  the 
north  joined  the  southern  frontier  of  their  domineer- 
ing neighbors,  the  hated  and  dreaded  Iroquois.  This 
domain,  of  course,  included  not  only  the  counties  of 
Bergen  and  Passaic,  but  all  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  principal  tribes  composing  the  Lenni  Lenapd  or 
Delaware  nation  were  those  of  the  Unamis  or  Turtle, 

tBrodhMd,i.73. 
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the  Unalachtgo  or  Turkey,  and  the  Minsi  or  Wolf. 
The  latter,  which  was  by  f&r  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  all  these  tribes,  occupied  the  most  northerly 
portion  of  the  country  of  the  Lenap^  and  kept  guard 
along  the  Iroquois  border,  from  whence  their  domain 
extended  southward  to  the  Musconetcong*  Mountains, 
about  the  northern  boundary  of  the  present  county  of 
Hunterdon.  The  Unamis  and  Unalachtgo  branches 
of  the  Lenapd  or  Delaware  nation  (comprising  the 
tribes  of  Assanpinks,  Matas,  Shackamaxons,  Chiche- 
quaas,  Baritans,  Nanticokes,  Tuteloei,  and  many 
others)  inhabited  the  country  between  that  of  the 
Minsi  and  the  sea-coast,  embracing  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Hunterdon  and  Somerset  and  all  that  part  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  south  of  their  northern 
boundaries.  The  tribes  who  occupied  and  roamed 
over  the  counties  of  Bergen  and  Passaic  were  those 
of  the  Turkey  and  Wolf  branches  of  the  Lenni 
Lenap^  nation,  but  the  possessions  and  boundaries  of 
each  cannot  be  clearly  defined. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  Delaware  nation,  Lenni 
Lenapd,  signifies,  in  their  tongue,  "  the  original  peo- 
ple,"— a  title  which  they  had  adopted  under  the 
claim  that  they  were  descended  from  the  most  ancient 
of  all  Indian  ancestry.  This  claim  was  admitted  by 
the  Wyandots,  Miamis,  and  more  than  twenty  other 
aboriginal  nations,  who  accorded  to  the  Lenap^  the 
title  of  grandfathers,  or  a  people  whose  ancestry  ante- 
dated their  own.  The  Bev.  John  Heckeweider,  in  his 
''  History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Indian 
Nations,"  says  of  the  Delaware  nation, — 

**  They  will  not  admit  that  the  whitee  are  saperior  beings.  They  say 
that  the  hair  of  thefr  heads,  their  features,  and  the  rarioos  cobrs  of 
their  eyes  erince  that  they  are  not,  like  themselres,  Lmni  i^a|»^,— an 
original  |>0qp{e,— a  race  of  men  that  has  existed  unchanged  from  the  l>e- 
glnning  of  time ;  bat  that  they  are  a  mixed  race,  and  therefore  a  trouble- 
some one.  WhereTer  they  may  be,  the  Great  Spirit,  knowing  tiie  wick- 
edness  of  their  diqiosition,  found  it  necessary  to  giTe  them  a  Great 
Book,  and  taught  them  how  to  read  it  that  they  might  know  and  ob- 
senre  what  He  wished  them  to  do  and  what  to  abstain  from.  But  they 
—the  Indians— hare  no  need  of  any  such  book  to  let  them  know  the 
will  of  their  Maker:  they  find  it  engraved  on  their  own  hearts ;  they 
have  had  sufficient  discernment  giren  to  them  to  dlstiogulsh  good  from 
STil,  and  by  following  that  guide  they  are  sure  not  to  err.** 

Traditioni  among  the  Delaware  Tribes.— Con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Lenap^,  numerous  and 

<"The  Wolf,  commonly  called  the  Minsi,  which  we  have  corrupted 
into  Monseys,  had  chosen  to  live  back  of  the  other  two  tribes,  and  formed 
a  kind  of  bulwark  for  their  protection,  watching  the  motions  of  the 
Mengwe  and  being  at  hand  to  afford  aid  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  them. 
The  Mind  were  considered  the  most  warlike  and  nctive  branch  of  the 
Lenapd.  They  extended  their  settlements  from  the  Minisink,  a  place 
named  after  them,  where  they  had  their  ouuncil-seat  and  fl)*e,  quite  up 
to  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  and  to  the  west  and  south  far  beyond  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Their  northern  boundaries  were  supposed  originally  to  be 
the  heads  of  the  great  riTers  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  and  their 
southern  that  ridge  of  hills  known  in  New  JerMy  by  the  name  of  Mus- 
kanecum,  and  in  Pennsylvania  by  those  of  Lehigh,  Gonewago,  etc. 
Within  this  boundary  were  their  principal  settlements;  and  even  as  late 
as  the  year  1742  they  had  a  town  with  a  peach-orchard  on  the  tract  of 
land  where  Nazareth,  in  Pennsylvania,  has  since  been  built,  another  on 
the  Lehigh,  and  others  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  besides  many  family  setr 
tiements  here  and  there  scattered.*' — HUtory,  Mannen,  and  CSi$tom$  of 
the  Indian  Nationa  who  once  inhabited  PennefflvamOy  hp  Bev.  John  Hecke- 
weider. 
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essentially  differing  traditionB  were  current  among 
the  various  tribes.  One  of  these  traditions  is  men- 
tioned by  Loskiel  in  his  "  History  of  the  Mission  of 
the  United  Brethren  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians/' as  follows : 

**  Among  th«  PelawarM,  thoM  of  the  Miosi  or  Wolf  tribe  My  that  In 
the  beginning  they  dwelt  in  the  earth  under  a  lake,  and  vere  foitn- 
nately  extricated  from  thin  nnpleiiaant  abode  by  the  dieoovery  whleh  one 
of  their  men  made  of  a  hule,  through  which  he  aecended  to  the  rarlkoe ; 
on  which,  as  he  wm  walking,  he  found  a  deer,  which  he  carried  baek 
with  him  into  hte  ■nbtemineous  habitation ;  that  the  deer  wae  eaten, 
and  he  and  his  companions  found  the  meat  to  good  that  they  nnani- 
mously  determined  to  leare  th^r  dark  abode  and  remore  to  a  place 
where  tl^qy  could  eqjoy  the  light  of  hearen  and  hare  such  excellent 
game  in  abundance. 

**The  two  othec  tribes,  the  Unamis  or  Tortoise,  and  the  Unalachtgoe 
or  Turkey,  hare  much  similar  notions,  but  niject  the  story  of  the  lake, 
which  seems  peculiar  to  the  Minsi  tribe.** 

There  was  another  leading  tradition  current  among 
the  nations  of  the  Lenap^,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that,  ages  before,  their  ancestors  had  lived  in  a  far-off 
country  to  the  west,  beyond  great  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, and  that,  in  the  belief  that  there  existed,  away 
towards  the  rising  sun,  a  red  man's  paradise, — a  land 
of  deer  and  beaver  and  salmon, — ^they  had  left  their 
western  home  and  traveled  eastward  for  many  moons, 
until  they  stood  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Namisi 
Sipu  (Mississippi),  and  there  they  met  a  numerous 
nation,  migrating  like  themselves.  They  were  a  stran- 
ger tribe,  of  whose  very -existence  the  Lenapd  had 
been  ignorant.  They  were  none  other  than  the  Meng- 
we ;  and  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  those  two  peo- 
ples, who  afterwards  became  rivals  and  enemies,  and 
continued  such  for  centuries.  Both  were  now  trav- 
elers and  bound  on  the  same  errand.  But  they  found 
a  lion  in  their  path,  for  beyond  the  great  river  lay  the 
domain  of  a  nation  called  AUegewi,  who  were  jiot 
only  strong  in  numbers  and  brave,  but  more  skilled 
than  themselves  in  the  art  of  war,  who  had  reared 
great  defenses  of  earth  inclosing  their  villages  and 
strongholds.  In  the  true  spirit  of  military  strategy, 
they  permitted  a  part  of  the  emigrants  to  cross  the 
river,  and  then,  having  divided  their  antagonists,  fell 
upon  them  with  great  fury  to  annihilate  them.  But 
when  the  Lenapd  saw  this  they  at  once  formed  an  al- 
liance, offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Mengwe. 
The  main  body  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the  Al- 
legewi  with  such  desperate  energy  that  they  defeated 
and  afterwards  drove  them  into  the  interior,  where 
they  fought  from  stronghold  to  stronghold,  till  finally, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  war,  the  AUegewi  were  not 
only  humiliated,  but  exterminated,  and  their  country 
was  occupied  by  the  victors.  After  this  both  nations 
ranged  eastward,  the  Mengwe  taking  the  northern 
and  the  Lenapd  still  keeping  the  more  southern  route, 
until,  after  long  journeyings,  the  former  reached  the 
Mohicanittuck  (Hudson  River)  and  the  latter  rested 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Lenap6  Wihittuck, — the  beau- 
tiful river  now  known  as  the  Delaware, — ^and  here 
they  found  that  Indian  elysium  of  which  they  had 


dreamed  before  they  left  their  old  homes  in  the  land 
of  the  setting  sun. 

These  and  other  similar  Indian  traditions  may  or 
may  not  have  some  degree  of  foundation  in  fiact. 
There  are  to-day  many  enthusiastic  searchers  through 
the  realms  of  aboriginal  lore  who  accept  them  as  au- 
thentic, and  who  believe  that  the  combined  Lenap^ 
and  Mengwe  did  destroy  a  great  and  comparatively 
civilized  people,  and  that  the  unfortunate  All^ewi 
who  were  thus  extinguished  were  none  others  than 
the  mysterious  Mound-Builders  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  many  profit- 
less conjectures  which  have  been  indulged  in  with 
reference  to  that  unknown  people,  and  is  in  no  way 
pertinent  to  this  history.  All  Indian  tribes  were  fond 
of  narrating  the  long  journeys  and  great  deeds  of 
thdir  forefathers,  and  of  trtoing  their  ancestry  back 
for  centuries,  some  of  them  claiming  descent  from  the 
great  Manitou  himself.  Miasionaries  and  travelers 
among  them  who  were,  or  professed  to  be,  familiar 
with  their  language  and  customs  have  spoken  with 
apparent  sincerity  of  Indian  chronology  running  back 
to  a  period  before  the  Christian  era,  and  some  of  the 
old  enthusiasts  claimed  that  these  aborigines  were 
descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.^  But  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Indians  were  so  clouded  and  involved 
in  improbability  and  so  interwoven  with  superstition, 
and  the  speculations  of  antiquarian  writers  haveal  mont 
uniformly  been  so  baseless  and  chimerical,  that  the 
whole  subject  of  Indian  origin  may  be  dismissed  as 
profitless. 

Totemi  or  Tribal  Badges  of  the  Indians. — ^The 
Indians,  from  the  earliest  times,  considered  themselves 
in  a  manner  connected  with  certain  animals,  as  is 
evident  from  various  customs  preserved  among  them, 
and  from  the  fact  that,  both  collectively,  and.  indi- 
vidually, they  assumed  the  names  of  such  animals. 
Loskiel  says, — 

**  It  might  indeed  be  supposed  that  those  auimHls*  names  which  they 
have  given  to  their  sereral  tribes  were  mere  badgM  uf  dhitiuction,  or 
* cuats-of-arms,*  as  Pyrlaeut  calls  them;  but  if  we  pajr  attention  to  the 
reaaouB  which  they  give  fbr  thoee  denominations,  the  idea  of  a  suppoaed 
fHDilly  connection  is  easily  discernible.  The  ToHoitt—or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  the  IWKe^tribe,  among  the  Lenapi,  claim  a  supe- 
riority and  ascendency  over  the  others,  because  their  rvlaUon,  the  great 
TortotM,  a  fabled  monster,  the  Atlas  of  their  mythology,  bears,  according 

1  In  a  small,  quaint,  and  now  veiy  rare  volume  entitled  *'  An  Hiatorical 
Description  of  the  Province  and  Country  of  West  Mew  Jersey  in  America, 
Never  made  Publick  till  now,  by  Gabriel  Thomas,  London,  1698,**  and 
dedicated  **To  the  Itight  Honourable  Sir  John  Moor,  Sir  Thomas  Laue, 
Knights  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
Worthy  Members  of  the  West  Jersey  Proprietors,**  Is  found  the  following 
in  reference  to  the  aborigines  of  this  region :  "  The  first  Inhabitants  of 
this  Countrey  were  the  Indiam$^  being  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  Ten  di«- 
pei-sed  Tribes  of  Jjra«2,  for  indeed  they  are  very  like  the  Jew  in  their 
Persons,  and  something  in  their  Practices  and  Worship ;  for  they  (as  the 
Peudlvania  Indians)  observe  the  N9W  Moons  with  great  deyotion  and 
Beverence :  And  their  flnt  Fruits  they  oflTer,  with  their  Com  and  Hant- 
ing-Game  they  get  in  the  whole  year,  to  a  False  Deity  or  Sham  God 
whom  they  must  please,  else  (as  they  fancy)  many  misfortunes  wUI  be- 
fall them,  and  great  injuries  will  be  done  them.  When  they  bury  their 
Dnd,  they  put  into  the  Ground  with  them  some  House  Utensils  and 
some  Money  (as  tokens  of  their  Love  and  AfTectitm),  with  other  Thiogs, 
expecting  they  shall  have  Occasion  tor  them  in  the  other  Worid.** 
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to  tbair  trwUtiotw.  UiUi  KNAt  Maml  uii  liU  bnck,i  and  lUao  becauM  he  b 
amphibions  and  chu  live  both  on  land  nnd  in  the  water,  which  neither 
ot  the  heads  of  the  other  tribes  can  do.  The  merf  ta  of  the  Turkeg^  which 
giMtte  name  to  the  second  tribe,  are  that  he  Is  stationarj  and  always 
rwnains  with  or  aboot  them.  As  to  the  ITo^/;  afler  which  the  third  tribe 
is  named,  he  to  a  rambler  by  nature,  running  from  one  place  to  another 
in  quest  of  hto  prey ;  yet  they  consider  him  as  their  benefactor,  as  it  was 
hy  bli  means  that  the  Indians  got  out  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  It 
was  ho,th«y  baUoTe,who  by  the  appointment  of  the  Great  Spirit  killed 
tli^  deer  which  the  Honsey  found  who  first  dlscoTsred  the  way  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  allured  them  to  come  out  of  their  damp 
and  dark  residence.  For  that  re.iSi>u  the  wolf  to  to  be  honored  and  his 
■ABM  to  be  preserred  forerer  among  tlieiii. 

**Tb<as  animals*  names,  it  to  true,  tliey  nil  use  as  natiomil  badges,  In 
order  to  distingui<ih  their  tribes  Arom  each  otlier  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
thto  point  of  Tiew  Mr.  Py  rlaens  was  right  in  considering  them  as  *  costs- 
a^«rm«.*  The  IWOs  warrior  draws,  either  with  a  coal  or  with  paint, 
b«p»  and  there  on  the  trees  along  the  war>path,  the  wh«de  animal,  car- 
lying  a  gun  with  the  mussle  projecting  forward ;  and  If  he  leaTes  a  m«rk 
at  Ibe  place  where  he  has  made  a  stroke  on  hto  enemy,  it  will  be  the 
piofvreofa  Ibfiolw.  Thoee  of  the  TWiqr  tribe  paint  only  one  Ibot  of  a 
tark^,  and  the  iro<^trib»  sometimes  a  wolf  at  large  with  one  fbot  and 
iMmiad^iip  to  sorva  as  a'httld,*in  which  the  animal  also  carries  a  gun 
wi f  h  the  muztle  forward.  They,  howerer,  do  not  generally  use  the  word 
•  VoIP  when  speaking  of  their  tribe,  bat  call  themselres  P*dnk-slt,  which 
m««iu  rsMid  /oo<,  that  animal  haring  a  round  foot,  like  a  dog." 

Indian  Population  in  New  Jen ey.— It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Indians  inhabiting  New  Jersey  were 
▼ery  namerons.  In  an  old  publication  entitled  "  A 
Description  of  New  Albion,"  and  dated  a.d.  1648,  it 
is  found  stated  that  the  native  people  in  this  section 
were  governed  by  about  twenty  kings ;  but  the  in- 
significance of  the  power  of  those  *'  kings"  may  be 
'  inferred  fh>m  the  accompanying  statement  that  there 
were  *'  twelve  hundred  [Indians]  under  the  two  Rari- 
tan  kings  on  the  north  side,  next  to  Hudson's  River, 
and  those  came  down  to  the  ocean  about  Little  Egg- 
bay  and  Sandy  Barnegatte;  and  about  the  South 
C^pe  two  small  kings  of  forty  men  apiece,  and  a  third 
reduced  to  fourteen  men,  at  Roymont"  From  which 
it  appears  evident  that  the  so-called  "  kings"  were  no 
more  than  ordinary  chiefs,  and  that  some  of  these 
scarcely  had  a  following.  Whitehead,  in  his  *'  East 
Jersey  under  the  Proprietary  Governments,"  con- 
cludes, from  the  above-quoted  statement,  **  that  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  two  thousand  [Indians] 
within  the  province  while  it  was  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Dutch."  And  in  a  publication'  bearing 
date  fifty  years  later  (1698)  the  statement  is  made 
that ''  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  inform  us  that  they  [the 
Indians]  are  greatly  decreased  in  numbers  to  what 
they  were  when  they  came  first  into  this  country. 
And  the  Indians  themselves  say  that  two  of  them  die 
to  every  one  Christian  that  comes  in  here." 

Conquest  of  the  Lenni  Lenapd  by  the  Iroquois. 
^Before  the  European  explorers  had  penetrated  to 
the  territories  of  the  Lenap^  the  power  and  prowess 
of  the  Iroquois  had  reduced  the  former  nation  to  the 
condition  of  vassals.  The  attitude  of  the  Iroquois^ 
however,  was  not  wholly  that  of  conquerors  over  the 

}  And  they  b^eved  UMt  ■ometiniee  the  grandfattier  tortoUe  became 
weary  and  ihook  himaelf  or  clianged  his  position,  and  that  this  was  the 
caoee  ef  earthqnakea. 

*  Gabriel  Tbomaa*  **  Historical  Description  of  the  Prorince  and  Coun- 
try of  West  New  Jersey  in  America.** 


Delawares,  for  they  mingled,  to  some  extent,  the 
character  of  protectors  with  that  of  masters.  It  has 
been  said  Of  them  that  "  the  humiliation  of  tributary 
nations  was  to  them  [the  Iroquois]  tempered  with  a 
paternal  regard  for  their  interests  in  all  negotiations 
with  the  whites,  and  care  was  taken  that  no  tres- 
passes should  be  committed  on  their  rights,  and  that 
they  should  be  justly  dealt  with."  This  means, 
simply,  that  the  Mengwe  would,  so  far  as  lay  in  their 
power,  see  that  none  others  than  themselves  should 
be  permitted  to  despoil  the  Lenap^.  They  exacted 
from  them  an  annual  tribute,  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  state  of  vassalage,  and  on  this  condition  they 
were  permitted  to  occupy  their  former  hunting- 
grounds.  Bands  of  the  Five  Nations,  however,  were 
interspersed  among  the  Delawares,'  probably  more 
as  a  sort  of  police,  and  for  the  purpo^^  of  keying  a 
watchful  eye  upon  them,  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  Delawares  regarded  their  conquerors  with  feel- 
ings of  inextinguishable  hatred  (though  these  were 
held  in  abeyance  by  fear),  and  they  also  pretended  to 
a  feeling  of  superiority  on  account  of  their  more  an- 
cient lineage  and  their  further  removal  from  original 
barbarism,  which  latter  claim  was  perhaps  well 
grounded.  On  the  part  of  the  Iroquois,  they  main- 
tained a  feeling  of  haughty  superiority  towards  their 
vassals,  whom  they  spoke  of  as  no  longer  men  and 
warriors,  but  as  women.  There  is  no  recorded  instance 
in  which  unmeasured  insult  and  stinging  contempt 
were  more  wantonly  and  publicly  heaped  on  a  cowed 
and  humiliated  people  than  on  the  occasion  of  a 
treaty  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  when  Ck>nnoesa- 
tego,  an  old  Iroquois  chief,  having  been  requested  by 
the  Governor  to  attend  (really  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  Delawares  to  yield  up  the  rich  lands  of 
the  Minisink),  arose  in  the  council,  where  whites  and 
Delawares  and  Iroquois  were  convened,  and  in  the 
name  of  all  the  deputies  of  his  confederacy  said  to 
the  Governor  that  the  Delawares  had  been  an  unruly 
people  and  were  altogether  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
they  should  be  removed  from  their  lands ;  and  then, 
turning  superciliously  towards  the  abashed  Delawares, 
said  to  them,  '*  You  deserve  to  be  taken  by  the  hair 
of  your  heads  and  shaken  until  you  recover  your 
senses  and  become  sober.  We  have  seen  a  deed, 
signed  by  nine  of  your  chiefs  over  fifty  years  ago,  for 
this  very  land.  But  how  came  you  to  take  it  upon 
yourselves  to  sell  lands  at  all  ?  We  conquered  you ; 
we  made  women  of  you  I  You  know  you  are  women 
and  can  no  more  sell  lands  than  women.  Nor  is  it  fit 
that  you  should  have  power  to  sell  lands,  since  you 
would  abuse  it.  You  have  had  clothes,  meat,  and 
drink,  by  the  goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you 
want  it  again,  like  children,  as  you  are.    What  makes 


s  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  Fire  Nations  towards  the  Sha- 
wanese,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  far  Southwest  by  stronger 
tribes,  and  a  portion  of  wliom,  traveling  eastward  as  far  as  the  conntiy 
adjoining  the  Delawares,  had  been  permitted  to  erect  their  lodges  there, 
but  were,  like  the  Lenapd,.  held  in  a  state  of  subjection  by  the  Iroquois. 
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you  sell  lands  in  the  dark?  Did  yon  ever  tell  us 
you  had  sold  this  land?  Did  we  ever  receive  any 
part,  even  to  the  value  of  a  pipe-shank,  from  you  for 
it?  This  is  acting  in  the  dark, — very  differently  from 
the  conduct  which  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the 
sales  of  land.  But  we  find  you  are  none  of  our 
blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part  in  this  as  in  other 
matters.  Your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports 
about  your  brethren.  For  all  these  reasons  we  charge 
you  t4>  remove  inUantly  I  We  do  not  give  you  liberty  to 
think  about  it.  You  are  women  I  Take  the  advice  of 
a  wise  man,  and  remove  instantly  !  You  may  return 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  you  came  from, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether,  considering  how  you 
have  demeaned  yourselves,  you  will  be  permitted  to 
live  there,  or  whether  you  have  not  already  swallowed 
that  land  down  your  throats,  as  well  as  the  land  on 
this  side.  You  may  go  either  to  Wyoming  or  Shamo- 
kin,  and  then  we  shall  have  you  under  our  eye  and 
can  see  how  you  behave.  Don't  deliberate,  but  go^ 
and  take  this  belt  of  wampum."  He  then  forbade 
them  ever  again  to  interfere  in  any  matters  between 
white  man  and  Indian,  or  ever,  under  any  pretext,  to 
pretend  to  sell  lands ;  and  as  they  (the  Iroquois),  he 
said,  had  some  business  of  importance  to  transact  with 
the  Englishmen,  he  commanded  them  to  immediately 
leave  the  council,  like  children  and  women,  as  they 
were. 

Heckew«lder,  however,  attempts  to  rescue  the  good 
name  of  the  humbled  Datawares  by  giving  some  of 
their  explanations,  intended  to  show  that  the  epithet 
''women,"  as  applied  to  them  by  the  Iroquois,  was 
originally  a  term  of  distinction  rather  than  reproach, 
and  "  that  the  making  women  of  the  Dela wares  was 
not  an  act  of  compulsion,  but  the  result  of  their  own 
free  will  and  consent."  He  gives  the  story,  as  it  was 
narrated  by  the  Delawares,  substantially  in  this  way : 
The  Delawares  were  always  too  powerful  for  the 
Iroquois,  so  that  the  latter  were  at  length  convinced 
that  if  wars  between  them  should  continue,  their  own 
extirpation  would  become  inevitable.  They  accord- 
ingly sent  a  message  to  the  Delawares,  representing 
that  if  continual  wars  were  to  be  carried  on  between 
the  nations,  this  would  eventually  work  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  Indian  race ;  that  in  order  to  prevent  this 
it  was  necessary  that  one  nation  should  lay  down 
their  arms  and  be  called  the  woman,  or  mediator,  with 
power  to  command  the  peace  between  the  other  na- 
tions who  might  be  dis(K>sed  to  persist  in  hostilities 
against  each  other,  and  finally  recommending  that 
the  part  of  the  women  should  be  assumed  by  the 
Delawares,  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  nations. 

The  Delawares,  upon  receiving  this  message,  and 
not  perceiving  the  treacherous  intentions  of  the  Iro- 
quois, consented  to  the  proposition.  The  Iroquois 
then  appointed  a  council  and  feast,  and  invited  the 
Delawares  to  it,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority 
given,  they  made  a  solemn  speech,  containing  three 
capital  points.    The  first  was  that  the  Delawares  be 


(and  they  were)  declared  women,  in  the  following 
words : 

"  We  dress  you  in  a  woman's  long  habit,  reaching 
down  to  your  feet,  and  adorn  you  with  ear-rings," 
meaning  that  they  should  no  more  take  up  arms. 
The  second  point  was  thus  expressed :  "  We  hang  a 
calabash  filled  with  oil  and  medicine  upon  your  arm. 
With  the  oil  you  shall  cleanse  the  ears  of  other  na- 
tions, that  they  may  attend  to  good  and  not  to  bad 
words;  and  with  the  medicine  you  shall  heal  those 
who  are  walking  in  foolish  ways,  that  they  may  re- 
turn to  their  senses  and  incline  their  hearts  to  peace.'' 
The  third  point,  by  which  the  Delawares  were  ex- 
horted to  make  agriculture  their  future  employmmit 
and  means  of  subsistence,  was  thus  worded:  "We 
deliver  into  your  hands  a  plant  of  Indian  com  and  a 
hoe."  Each  of  these  points  was  confirmed  by  de- 
livering a  belt  of  wampum,  and  these  belts  were 
carefully  laid  away,  and  their  meaning  frequently 
cepeated. 

"The  Iroquois,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  they 
conquered  the  Delawares,  and  that  the  latter  were 
forced  to  adopt  the  defenseless  state  and  appellation 
of  a  woman  to  avoid  total  ruin.  Whether  these  differ- 
ent accounts  be  true  or  false,  certain  it  is  that  the 
Delaware  nation  has  ever  since  been  looked  to  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  intrusted  with  the  charge 
of  the  great  belt  of  peace  and  chain  of  friendship, 
which  they  must  take  care  to  preserve  inviolate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figurative  explanation  of  the  Indians, 
the  middle  of  the  chain  of  friendship  is  placed  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  Delawares,  the  rest  of  the  Indian 
nations  holding  one  end  and  the  Europeitns  the 
other."  1 

It  was  not  a  lack  of  bravery  or  military  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  Delawares  which  caused  their  over- 
throw; it  was  a  mightier  agent  than  courage  or  en- 
ergy :  it  was  the  gunpowder  and  lead  of  the  Iroquois, 
which  they  had  procured  from  the  trading  Dutch  on 
the  Hudson  almost  immediately  after  the  discovery 
of  that  river,  which  had  wrought  the  downfall  of  the 
Lenapd.  For  them  the  conflict  was  a  hopeless  one, 
waged  against  immeasurable  odds, — resistance  to  the 
irresistible.  Under  a  reversal  of  conditions  the  Del- 
awares must  have  been  the  victors  and  the  Iroquois 
the  vanquished,  and  no  loss  of  honor  could  attach  to 
a  defeat  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  tribes  of  the  Lenap6  should  vainly  have  expended 
so  much  labor  and  ingenuity  upon  a  tale  which,  for 
their  own  sake,  had  better  never  have  been  told,  and 
in  which  even  the  sincere  indorsement  of  Heckewelder 
and  other  missionaries  has  wholly  failed  to  produce  a 
general  belief. 

When  the  old  Iroquois  chief  Connossatego,  at  the 
treaty  council  in  Philadelphia,  before  referred  to, 
commanded  the  Delawares  instantly  to  leave  the 
council-house,  where  their  presence  would  no  longer 
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be  tolerated,  and  to  prepare  to  vacate  thei^  hunting- 
grounds  on  the  Delaware  and  it3  tributaries,  the  out- 
raged and  insulted  red  men  were  completely  crest- 
£illen  and  crushed,  but  they  had  no  alternative  and 
must  obey.  They  at  once  left  the  presence  of  the 
Iroquois,  returned  to  the  homes  which  were  now  to 
be  their  homes  no  longer,  and  soon  afterwards  mi- 
grated to  the  country  bordering  the  Susquehanna, 
&nd  beyond  that  river. 

The  Indians  were  great  sticklers  for  the  common 
right  which  they  held  in  the  soil.  They  did  not 
recognize  even  in  their  chiefs  any  right  to  convey  it 
away  without  the  general  consent  of  the  tribes,  and 
often  they  refused  to  submit  to  treaties  so  made. 
Usually,  treaties  were  made  by  their  representatives 
chosen  by  the  popular  voice,  who  met  the  whites  in 
council  and  for  their  respective  tribes  ratified  the 
deed  disposing  of  lands.  In  the  first  conveyances 
made  to  the  Dutch  in  East  Jersey,  conveying  the 
lands  where  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City  are  situated; 
Aromeauw,  Tekwappo,  Sackwomeek,  Hikitoauw,  and 
Aiarouw  represented  themselves  in  the  deeds  as 
*'  inhabitants  and  joint-owners  of  the  lands"  named 
therein. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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The  first  hostility  of  the  Indians  towards  the  Dutch 
was  directed  against  their  plantations  on  the  Delaware, 
which  they  wholly  destroyed.  De  Vries  tells  us  that 
in  the  year  1630  thirty-two  men  were  killed.  In  the  year 
1640,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  the  Indians 
on  the  Baritan,  who  had  been  accused,  though  wrong- 
fully, of  committing  theft  and  other  trespasses.  Some 
of  the  chiefs  were  so  maltreated  and  abused  that  re- 
taliatory measures  were  resorted  to  against  the  settlers 
on  Staten  Island,  who  were  killed  and  their  planta- 
tions broken  up.' 

The  outbreak  of  1648  was  induced  by  various  causes. 
One  cause  was  the  exacting  of  a  tribute  from  the  In- 
dians by  Kieft,  the  Director-General,  in  1639 ;  another 
was  the  killing  of  a  white  man  by  an  Indian  in  1641, 
in  retaliation  for  the  robbery  and  murder  of  one  of 
his  tribe  many  years  before.  While  the  fort  at  New 
Amsterdam  was  being  built  in  1626,  a  Weckquaesgeck 
Indian,  fi*om  the  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  with  his 
nephew,  then  a  young  boy,  and  another  Indian  rela- 
tive, came  to  sell  his  beaver-skins  to  the  Dutch  traders. 
Before  he  reached  the  fort  he  was  met  by  some  of  the 
servants  of  Minuit,  who  robbed  him  of  his  peltries 
and  murdered  him.  According  to  Indian  custom, 
life  must  be  taken  for  life,  and  the  next  of  kin  must  be 
tiie  avenger.  He  is  the  young  boy  who  thus  witnessed 
the  wanton  murder  of  his  uncle.    But  he  is  a  boy. 


1  N«w  York  Hirtorical  GoIlectioiiB. 


and  the  execution  of  vengeance  must  be  delayed  till 
he  should  reach  manhood.  Years  passed,  but  the 
outrage  done  his  relative  was  not  forgotten.  In  1641 
he  appeared,  now  grown  to  manhood,  to  execute  the 
behest  of  the  unwritten  law  of  his  people,  unheeding 
as  to  which  of  the  pale- faces  should  be  the  victim  of 
the  deadly  stroke  of  his  tomahawk.  It  happened 
to  be  an  inoffensive  old  man,  Claes  Comelis  Smits,  a 
"  raad  maker,"  living  near  Canal  Street.  Pretending 
to  desire  to  barter  some  beavers  for  duffels,^  he  watched 
his  opportunity,  killed  Smits,  robbed  the  house,  and 
escaped  with  his  booty .^  Satisfaction  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  savage  were  promptly  demanded.  But, 
as  he  had  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  his  race,  the  sachem  refused  to  surrender  him. 
Kieft  wished  to  seize  upon  this  occasion  to  punish 
the  natives,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  act  independently 
of  the  people,  who  desired  peace.  He  therefore 
called  them  together  for  consultation.  They  chose 
twelveselect  men^  to  determine  everything  in  connection 
with  the  Director  and  Council.  This  popular  branch 
of  the  government  stayed  for  a  time  the  impetuosity  of 
the  executive  and  those  immediately  under  his  con- 
trol, and  for  a  brief  period  secured  peace.  But  the 
air  was  full  of  rumors  of  Indian  troubles.  In  1642, 
De  Vries,  who  had  established  a  colony  at  Tappaen, 
in  passing  through  the  woods  towards  Ackensack,^ 
met  an  Indian  who  said  the  whites  had  "  sold  to  him 
brandy  mixed  with  water''  and  had  stolen  his  beaver- 
skin  coat.  He  said  he  was  going  home  for  his  bows 
and  arrows,  and  would  shoot  one  of  the  '*  roguish 
Swanekins,''  as  the  Indians  called  the  Dutch.  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  shot  Oarret  Jansen  Van 
Vorst,  who  was  roofing  a  house  at  Achter  Kull.  The 
chie&,  being  alarmed  at  what  was  done,  ofiered  to  pay 
two  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum  to  Van  Vorst's 
widow,  in  order  to  purchase  their  peace.  But  Kieft 
would  accept  of  nothing  but  the  surrender  of  the 
murderer.  The  chiefs  would  not  agree  to  this ;  they 
said  that  he  had  gone  two  days'  journey  among  the 
Tankitekes,*  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  chief. 

In  1643,  Kieft  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Mohawks, 
who  were  at  war  with  the  Weckquaesgecks,  Tankite- 
kes,  and  Tappeans.  In  the  depth  of  winter  these  fierce 
warriors  swept  down  upon  their  enemies,  killing  sev- 
enteen and  making  prisoners  of  many  women  and 
children.  *^  The  remainder  fled  through  a  deep  snow 
to  the  Christian  houses  on  and  around  the  Island  of 
Manhattan.  They  were  humanely  received,  being 
half  dead  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  supported  for  four- 
teen days ;  even  some  of  the  Director's  corn  was  sent 
to  them."  They  did  not  suspect  that  the  Director 
was  secretly  in  league  with  their  most  dreaded  and 
deadly  foes,  and  that,  although  the  people  were  friendly 

*  A  coane  kind  of  cloth, 
s  Brodhead,  t.  316. 

«  Winheld:  **This  waa  the  first  represeuUtlTe  body  in  New  Methar- 
land." 

*  Hackenaack,  In  Indian  JLow-tend. 

*  Harantraw  Indians,  of  whom  Pacham  waa  chief. 
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and  hospitable  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness, 
the  commander  of  the  army  of  New  Netherland  was 
about  to  let  loose  upon  them  his  ruthless  soldiery  to 
murder  and  slaughter  them  indiscriminately.  But 
such  was  the  fact  Being  alarmed  lest  the  Mohawks 
should  fall  upon  them  at  Manhattan,  they  fled,  most  of 
them,  to  Pavonia,  where  the  Hackensacks  were  bi- 
vouacked one  thousand  strong.^  Says  Mr.  Winfield, — 

**  Tlwy  oune  oter  to  this  dd*  of  the  river  on  the  23d  of  Febraary, 
1M3,  and  enoamped  oo  the  weeterly  edge  of  Jaa  de  Lacber^  Hoeok. 
behiod  the  settlement  of  Egbert  Woateneen  and  a^Joiolnff  the  bonwerie 
of  Jan  SwerMen  Boat  ....  The  light  of  the  2uth  of  February,  1643, 
waa  fading,  and  the  ahadowe  of  the  blaek  winter  night  were  drawing 
OTer  the  beantifal  baj.  Huddled  and  ehlTerlag  on  the  wettem  elope  of 
Jan  de  Lacher*s  Hoeck,  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  the  iineue- 
pecting  Indiana  thought  themseWee  aafe  from  the  fierce  Mohawk*.  But 
while  they  drew  around  the  camp*flrea,  or  dreamed  of  their  forsaken 
wtgwama,  Manhattaa  waa  all  astir  with  the  noyement  of  troopa  and 
dtliens.  The  noble-hearted  De  Tries  stood  beside  the  Director  aa  the 
soldiers  under  Sergeant  Bodolf  passed  by  the  fort  on  their  w^y  to  PaTo- 
nia.  *  Let  this  work  alone,'  said  he ;  '  yon  will  go  to  break  the  Indians* 
heads,  but  It  b  our  nation  you  are  going  to  murder.*  *  The  order  has 
gone  forth ;  It  shall  not  be  recalled,*  was  lUeft^fe  dogged  reply.  The  ser- 
geant, with  his  eighty  soldiers  amed  for  slaughter,  marched  down  to 
the  riTor,  and,  embarking  In  boats  prepared  for  the  purpose,  silenUy 
roWed  towards  the  shores  of  Pkvonia.  Boundiag  the  southerly  point  of 
Paulus  Hoeck,  under  the  guidance  of  Hans  Stein,  they  pulled  for  the 
high  point  at  the  mouth  of  Hill  Greek.  Here  they  Unded.  Climbing 
the  bank,  they  passed  close  to  the  houee  of  Egbert  Wouterssen,  and  can- 
tioosly  approached  their  sleeping  Tictims.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  Indians  rang  out  In  the  midnight. 
Iren  at  this  distance  of  time,  *the  horrors  of  that  night  cause  the  flesh 
to  creep  aa  we  ponder  orer  them.*  Captain  De  Tries,  who,  in  contem- 
plating the  consequences  of  the  expedition,  could  not  sleep,  says,  *  I 
remained  tiiat  night  at  the  OoTeraor*B,  and  took  a  aeat  In  the  kitchen 
near  the  flre,  and  at  midnight  I  heard  loud  shrieks.  I  went  out  to  the 
parapets  of  the  fort  and  looked  towards  Paronla.  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
flaah  of  the  guns,  and  heard  nothing  more  of  the  yells  and  clamor  of  the 
Indians  who  were  butchered  during  their  sleep.'  Neither  age  nor  sex 
could  stay  the  hands  of  the  unrelenting  soldien.  Sucklings  were  torn 
fhmi  their  mothers*  breasts,  butchered  in  the  preeence  of  their  parents, 
and  their  mangled  limbe  thrown  into  the  flre  or  water.  Others,  *  while 
fostened  to  littte  boards,*— the  rude  cradle  of  the  papooee,— were  cut 
through,  stabbed,  and  miseratdy  massacred.  Some  were  thrown  aUre 
into  the  rirer,  and  when  their  fothers,  obeying  the  promptings  of  nature, 
rushed  in  to  sare  them,  the  soldiers  proTented  their  coming  to  shore, 
and  thus  parents  and  children  perished. . . .  De  Tries  says,  *  Some  came 
mnnlng  to  ui  tnm  tiie  country  baring  their  lianda  cut  off.  Some,  who 
had  their  lege  cut  off,  wwe  supporting  their  entrails  with  their  arms, 
while  others  were  mangled  In  other  horrid  ways,  In  part  too  shocking 
to  be  conceived ;  and  these  miserable  wretches  did  not  know,  aa  well  aa 
some  of  our  people  did  not  know,  but  they  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Mohawks.**** 

Such  a  warfare  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  the 
natlTes ;  and  as  soon  as  they  became  aware  that  these 
massacres  were  by  the  whites,  they  resolved  upon  a 
relentless  war.  To  render  their  retaliation  more  effec- 
tive,  seven  tribes  entered  into  an  alliance.  They  killed 
all  the  men  they  could  find,  dragged  the  women  and 
children  into  captivity,  burnt  houses,  barns,  grain, 
hay-stacks,  and  laid  waste  the  farms  and  plantations 
on  every  hand.  From  the  Raritan  to  the  Connecticut 
not  a  white  person  was  safe  from  the  murderous  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife  except  those  who  clustered 
about  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  war  continued  in  all  its 
fUry  for  several  mouths.    In  March  a  peace  was  con- 


cluded, which,  however,  lasted  only  until  October, 
when,  three  or  four  soldiers  stationed  at  Pavonia  for 
the  protection  of  a  family  having  been  attacked,  war 
was  renewed;  and  so  serious  wiis  its  character  that 
in  March,  1644,  the  authorities  of  New  Amsterdam 
proclaimed  a  solemn  fast  to  placate  the  anger  of 
Jehovah.  Peace  was  permanently  secured  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

**  This  day,  being  the  90th  day  of  August,  I6i5,  appeared  In  the  Fbrt 
Amsterdam,  before  the  Directm*  and  Ooundl,  In  the  preeence  of  the 
whole  commonality,  the  sachems  or  chisfs  of  the  savages,  aa  well  in  their 
own  behalf  aa  being  authorized  by  the  neighboring  aaTages,  namely : 
OaATANKT,  chief  of  AcUmkf-kaekg  (Hackenasck);  SiasirpncK  and  Wo* 
UAM,chiefi  of  Tafpmm  and  Bmkawamamk;  Pachah  and  Ptmriwivi 
(who  were  here  yeeterday  and  gave  their  power  of  attorney  to  the 
former,  and  aleo  took  upon  themselvee  tii  auewer  for  thoee  of  Oma$tet 
and  the  riclnlty  of  Mtgammtimm^mim,  of  JTaredbowidk,  of  Ngaek  and  Hi 
I  neighborhood),  and  itsRfen,  who  personally  appeared,  speaking  In  beheV 
of  Wappim,  Wtguat$k$eHt  fimilniefa,  and  Kiohlmnam*, 

**  First.  They  agree  to  conclude  with  us  a  solid  and  durable  peeo^ 
whicb  they  promise  to  keep  flUthfhlly,  es  we  also  oUlgate  ouraelTes  to 
do  on  our  part 

'  **  Smond.  If  It  happen  (which  God  in  hb  mercy  aTert)  tiiat  tber* 
arise  some  dlfflcnlty  between  us  and  tliem,  no  warfare  shaU  ensue  In  oob> 
sequence,  but  they  shall  complain  to  our  Governor,  and  we  shall  con* 
plain  to  their  sachems. 

**  If  any  person  ahall  be  killed  or  murdersd,  justice  shall  be  dirsdty 
administered  upon  the  murderer,  that  we  may  henceforth  live  la  pMOs 
and  amity. 

**THiaD.  They  are  not  to  come  on  Manhattan  Island,  nor  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chriatlan  dwellings,  with  their  anns;  neither  will  «e 
approach  their  villages  with  our  guns,  except  we  are  conducted  thitiMr 
by  a  savage  to  give  them  warning. 

**Foua'rH.  And  whereas  there  is  yet  among  them  an  Bnglish  girl, 
whom  they  promised  to  oonduct  to  the  Sngllsh  at  Stamford,  they  still 
eng>Se»  if  >ke  Is  not  already  conducted  there^  to  bring  her  there  In 
safety,  and  we  promise  In  return  to  pay  them  the  ransom  which  hsi 
been  promised  by  the  English. 

**  All  which  la  promised  to  be  religiously  performed  throughout  tb« 
whole  of  New  Netherland. 

**  Done  in  fort  Amsterdam,  In  the  open  air,  by  the  Director  and  OouBc0 
in  New  NetherUnd,  and  the  whole  commonality,  called  togetiier  for  thfe 
purpose,  in  the  presence  of  the  Maquas*  ambassadors,  who  are  solicited 
to  assist  In  this  negotiation  aa  artiltrators,  and  Cornelius  Anthonissea, 
their  interpreter,  and  aA  arbitrator  with  them  in  this  solemn  aflUr. 
Done  aa  above.** 

No  further  troubles  appear  to  have  occurred  with 
the  Indians  under  the  Dutch  rule  until  1655.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  in  March,  1649,  when  Si- 
mon Walinges  was  found  dead  at  Paulus  Hoeck,  hav- 
ing been,  as  was  supposed  from  the  arrows  and  wounds 
in  his  head,  killed  by  the  Indians.  It  was  ascertained 
to  have  been  done  either  by  the  Raritans  or  by  some 
stranger  from  the  south,  and  the  local  Indians  hiist- 
ened  to  renew  their  covenant  of  friendship.  Oovemor 
Stuy  vesant  presented  them  with  about  twenty  florins 
and  some  tobacco,  and  a  gun  to  Oratamus.  The 
Indians  were  delighted,  reaffirmed  the  treaty,  and 
returned  to  their  homes.' 

In  1655,  during  the  absence  of  Governor  Stuyve- 
sant  to  expel  the  Swedes  from  the  Delaware,  troubles 
again  arose  with  the  Indians  which  bore  disastrously 
upon  the  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson. 
Hendrick  Van  Dyck,  having  his  orchard  robbed  of 
some  of  its  tempting  fruit  by  Indians  who  landed  at 
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s  Wlnfield*8  Hlatory  of  Hudson  County,  39, 40. 
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night  in  their  canoea  on  Manhattan,  attempting  to 
drive  off  the  intmders,  accidentally  in  the  darkness 
shot  an  Indian  girl.  News  of  the  outrage  spread,  and 
the  Indians  determined  on  signal  vengeance.  With- 
out giving  warning  of  their  purpose,  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  of  September,  sixty-four  canoes,  carrying 
five  hundred  armed  warriors,  landed  at  New  Amster- 
dam. They  searched  through  the  town  until  they 
found  Van  Dyck  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor  named 
Van  Diegrist,  whom  they  cut  down  with  a  tomahawk, 
and  in  the  affray  wounded  Van  Dyck  in  the  breast 
with  an  arrow.  The  town  and  garrison  being  aroused, 
the  Indians  were  driven  to  their  canoes,  and  sought 
safety  by  flight  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  In  re- 
taliation they  set  the  houses  on  fire,  and  soon  all  Pa- 
Yonia  was  in  ashes.  From  thence  they  passed  down 
to  Staten  Ijilandtand  laidthat-waAte.  In  this  assault 
one  hundred  persons  were  killed,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  carried  into  captivity,  and  over  three  hundred 
deprived  of  their  homes.  The  savages  of  Hackensack, 
Tappaen,  Ahasimus,  and  others  were  present  in  this 
fearful  devastation,  and  perpetrated  inhuman  barbar- 
ities,  notwithstanding  their  solemn  pledge  to  adhere 
to  the  terms  of  their  treaty.  When  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant  sought  to  bring  them  to  terms,  they  hesitated 
and  delayed,  promised  and  failed  to  fulfill  their  pledges, 
IB  hopes  to  extort  from  the  government  a  ransom  for 
the  prisoners.  Finally,  the  Director  wished  to  know 
how  much  they  would  take  for  "  the  prisoners  en  nKuae, 
or  for  each."  "  They  replied,  seventy-eight  pounds  of 
powder  and  forty  staves  of  lead  for  twenty-eight  per- 
sons." The  ransom  was  paid,  and  an  additional  pres- 
ent made  by  the  Governor.  This  proved  the  final 
settlement  with  the  Indians,  so  far  as  the  Dutch  were 
concerned.  During  all  these  troubles  most  of  the 
mischief  was  done  in  that  part  of  New  Netherland 
included  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Bergen  County. 

The  Pomptons  and  Minsies,  having  sold  their  lands, 
remoyed  from  New  Jersey  about  1737. 

The  Pompton  Indians  were  engaged  with  the  Del- 
aware Minsies  in  the  war  of  1755,  under  Teedyes- 
cnng.  This  war  was  waged  on  account  of  the  decep- 
tion practiced  upon  the  Indians  in  procuring  the  lands 
in  Nortiiampton  and  Pike  Counties,  Pa.,  and  was 
carried  across  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey.  During 
tke  year  1757  and  the  first  part  of  1758  the  western 
borders  of  the  province  were  in  much  alarm  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  Indians  raiding  upon  the  settlers  across 
the  Delaware.  From  May,  1757,  to  June,  1758,  twenty- 
aeven  murders  were  committed  by  the  Indians  in  Sus- 
sex County.' 

Filial  Disposal  of  the  Delawares.— In  June,  1758, 
Governor  Bernard,  of  New  Jersey,  consulted  with  Gen. 
Forbes  and  Governor  Denny,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  to 
the  measures  best  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  this  un- 
pleasant war&re ;  and,  through  Teedyescung,  king  of 
the  Delawares,  he  obtained  a  conference  with  the 

*  Sm  Hlftoi7  of  SusMX  and  Warren  Ooantlea. 


Minisink  and  Pompton  Indians,  protection  being  as- 
sured them.  .  .  .  The  conference  took  place  at  Bur- 
lington, Aug.  7,  1758.  .  .  .  The  result  was  that  the 
time  was  fixed  for  holding  another  conference  at 
Easton,  at  the  request  of  the  Indians,  that  being,  as 
they  termed  it,  the  place  of  the  "  old  council-fire." 

At  the  treaty  of  1758  the  entire  remaining  claim  of 
the  Delawares  to  lands  in  New  Jersey  was  extin- 
guished, except  that  there  was  reserved  to  them  the 
right  to  fish  in  all  the  rivers  and  bays  south  of  the  Bar- 
itan,  and  to  hunt  on  all  uninclosed  lands.  A  tract  of 
three  thousand  acres  of  land  was  also  purchased  at 
Edge  Pillock,  in  Burlington  County,  and  on  this  the 
few  remaining  Delawares  of  New  Jersey  (about  sixty 
in  number)  were  collected  and  settled.  They  remained 
there  until  the  year  1802,  when  they  removed  to  New 
Stockbridge,  near  Oneida  Lake,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  »they  joined  their  "  grandsons,"  the 
Stockbridge  tribe.  Several  years  afterwards  they 
again  removed,  and  settled  on  a  large  tract  of  land 
on  Fox  River,  Wis.,  which  tract  had  been  purchased 
for  their  use  from  the  Menominee  Indians.  There, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Stockbridges,  they  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  formed  a  settlement 
which  was  named  Statesburg.  There,  in  the  year 
1882,  there  remained  about  forty  of  the  Delawares, 
among  whom  was  still  kept  alive  the  tradition  that 
they  were  the  owners  of  fishing  and  hunting  privi- 
leges in  New  Jersey.  They  resolved  to  lay  their 
claims  before  the  Legislature  of  this  State  and  request 
that  a  moderate  sum  (two  thousand  dollars)  might  be 
paid  them  for  its  relinquishment.  The  person  selected 
to  act  for  them  in  presenting  the  matter  before  the 
Legislature  was  one  of  their  own  nation,  whom  they 
called  Shawuskukhkung  (meaning  "wilted  grass"), 
but  who  was  known  among  the  white  people  as  Bar- 
tholomew S.  Calvin.  He  was  bom  in  1756,  and  was 
educated  at  Princeton  College,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Scotch  missionary  society.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  he  left  his  studies  to  join  the  patriot 
army  under  Washington,  and  he  served  with  credit 
during  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  At  the  time  when 
his  red  countrymen  placed  this  business  in  his  hands 
he  was  seventy-six  years  of  age,  yet  he  proceeded  in 
the  matter  with  all  the  energy  of  youth,  and  laid 
before  the  Legislature  a  petition  in  his  favor  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  respectable  citizens  of  New 
Jersey,  together  with  a  memorial,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  as  follows : 

"  Mt  Bmcthskm  :  I  am  old  and  waak  and  poor,  and  therefor*  a  fit 
repreeentatiTe  of  my  people.  Ton  are  young  and  strong  and  rich,  and 
therefore  At  representaUTes  of  joar  people.  But  let  me  beg  jon  for  a 
moment  to  lay  aside  the  recollections  of  your  strength  and  of  our  weak- 
ness, that  your  minds  may  be  prepared  to  examine  with  candor  the  sub- 
ject of  our  claims. 

*' Our  tradition  informs  us— «nd  I  belioTe  it  corresponds  with  your 
records— tiiat  the  right  of  fishing  in  all  the  riTers  and  bays  south  of  the 
Baritan,  and  of  hunting  in  all  uninolosed  lands,  was  never  relinquished, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  expressly  reserred  in  our  last  treaty,  held  at 
Croflswicks  in  1768.  Having  myself  been  one  of  the  parties  to  the  sale, 
—I  belieTe,  in  1801,-1  know  that  these  rights  were  not  sold  or  parted 
with. 
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"We  DOW  offer  to  eel  I  tbeee  prirllegee  to  the  State  of  New  Jeraey. 
They  were  onoe  of  grmt  valne  to  na,  aad  we  apprehend  that  neither  time 
nor  distance  nor  the  uoii«iiee  of  our  rights  hae  at  all  affected  them,  but 
that  the  courti  here  would  consider  oar  claims  ralid  were  we  to  exercise 
them  oufMlres  or  delegate  them  to  others.  It  te  not,  however,  oar  wish 
thns  to  excite  litigalion.  We  consider  the  State  Legislature  the  proper 
purchaser,  and  throw  ourselTee  upon  its  beneTol^nce  and  magnanimity, 
trusting  that  feelings  of  Justice  and  liberality  will  induce  yoa  to  give  us 
what  you  deem  a  compensation.  And,  as  we  have  erer  looked  up  to  the 
leading  characters  of  the  United  States  (and  to  the  leading  obaracters  of 
this  State  in  particular)  as  our  fathers,  protectors,  and  friends,  we  now 
look  up  to  you  as  such,  and  humbly  beg  that  you  will  look  upon  us  with 
that  eye  of  pity,  as  we  have  reason  to  think  our  poor  untutored  fore- 
fisthers  looked  upon  yours  when  they  flnt  arrived  upon  our  then  exten- 
sire  but  uncultivated  dominions,  and  sold  them  their  lands,  in  many 
instances  for  trifles,  in  comparison,  as  *  light  as  air.* 

"  From  your  humble  peti'ioner, 

**  Dartholombw  S.  Calvim, 
**  In  Uhaf/o/kim»e{f<mui  km  rtd  hr^ikrim:' 

In  the  Legislature  the  subject  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  which,  after  patient  hearing,  reported 
favorably ;  whereupon  the  Legislature  granted  to  the 
Delawares  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars — the  full 
amount  asked  for — in  consideration  of  this  relinquish- 
ment of  their  last  rights  and  claims  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Upon  this  result  Mr.  Calvin  addressed 
to  the  Legislature  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  was  read 
before  the  two  houses  in  joint  session  and  was  received 
with  repeated  rounds  of  most  enthusiastic  applause. 


CHAPTER    VL 
OLD  BERGEN  TOWN   AND  TOWNSHIP. 

The  most  ancient  and  historically  interesting  part 
of  the  old  county  of  Bergen  is  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  set  off  to  form  the  county  of  Hudson  in 
1840,  after  having  borne  the  name  of  Bergen  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  Lying  along  the  west 
side  of  New  York  Bay  and  Hudson  River,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Dutch  headquarters  on  Manhattan, 
it  early  attracted  attention,  and  became  the  subject 
of  the  first  purchase  from  the  Indians  in  East  Jersey. 

Fint  Indian  Deed.— On  the  12th  of  July,  1630, 
this  portion  of  territory  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  the  Director-General  and  Council  of  New  Nether- 
land,  for  Michael  Pauw,  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam, 
and  Lord  of  Achtienhoven,  near  Utrecht.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  conveyance,  which  is  the  first 
deed  of  record  in  New  Netherland : 

**  We,  Dtreotor  and  Oonncil  of  New  Netherland,  redding  on  the  Island 
of  Manhatae  and  the  Fort  Amsterdam,  under  the  authority  of  their  High 
MightineM  the  Lords  States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  the 
Incorporate  West  India  Company,  at  their  Chambers  at  Amsterdam, 
do  hereby  witness  and  declare  that  on  this  day,  the  date  hereof  un- 
derwritten, before  us  in  their  proper  persons  appeared  and  showed 
tfaemselTes,  to  wit:  Aeomeamm^  Tdcwappo,  and  Sachixmeck^  inhabitants 
and  Joint  owners  of  the  lands  called  Hobocani  Hackingh;  lying  OTer 
against  the  aforesaid  Island  Manhatas,  who  both  for  themselTes  and 
rolo  coMm,  for  the  remaining  Joint  owners  of  the  same  land,  declared 
that  tor  and  in  consideration  of  a  certain  qnantity  of  merchandise,  which 

1  Hoboken  is  an  IndUn  name  signifying  to6aooo-p^.  "Hackingh,** 
afflxed  to  it  in  tliis  deed,  means  land  or  plac4;  thus  giring  us  load  or 
floe*  of  Ike  tobaeoo-p^;  ftom  the  stone  obtained  here  out  of  which  the 
natiTes  canred  pipes.—  Win/UldTB  HUt.  Hud.  Co.,  16. 


they  acknowledged  to  have  receiyed  into  their  own  hands,  power  and 
possession,  before  the  passing  of  these  presents,  in  a  right,  troa,  and  free 
ownership,  hare  sold,  transported,  ceded,  conveyed,  and  made  over,  and 
by  these  presents  they  do  transport,  cede,  and  conrey  to  and  for  the  be- 
hoof <rf  Mr.  Michael  Pauw,  absent,  and  for  whom  we,  «c  <t|le<o,  accept 
under  suitaMe  stipulations,  vis. :  the  aforesaid  lands  by  us  named  Heb*- 
can  Hadtimgh,  extending  on  the  south  side,  Ahadmus;  eastward,  the 
riTer  Mauritius,  and  on  the  west  side  surrounded  by  a  valley  and  morssi, 
thrungh  which  the  boundaries  of  said  land  can  be  seen  with  sufBdent 
clearness,  and  be  dtetinguished ;  and  that,  with  all  the  Jurisdiction,  right 
and  equity,  to  them,  the  grantors,  in  their  quality  aforessid  belonging: 
Constituting  and  putting  in  thdr  places  and  stead  the  already  mentioned 
Mr.  Pauw,  in  the  real  and  actual  possesdon  thereof,  and  at  the  same 
Ume  giving  ftill  and  irrevocable  power,  authority,  and  special  cowmand 
to  the  said  Mr.  Pauw  peaceably  to  eqjoy,  occupy,  cultivate,  have  and  hold 
the  aforesaid  land  tatuptam  odor  d  proatrtUor  in  rtm  Muna  ac  propriam; 
and  also  to  do  witli  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  he  might  do  with  hto  own 
lands  to  which  he  has  a  good  and  lawAil  title ;  without  their,  the  granloi% 
in  thdr  quality  aforesaid,  saving  or  reserving  any  part,  ri^t,  actiou,  or 
authority  thereunto  in  the  least,  either  of  owneiahip  or  Jurisdiction ;  bat 
altogether  to  the  behoof  as  aforesaid,  henceforth,  forever,  wholly  and 
Anally  desisting,  renoundng,  and  qult-olalming ;  promidng  hereby,  more- 
over, not  only  to  keep,  maintain,  and  fnlflU  thi«  thdr  grant,  and  what- 
ever shall  be  done  by  virtue  thereof,  inviolable  and  irrevocable  forever, 
but  also  to  keep  and  maintain  the  same  land  against  all  persons  fkwe  ttom 
any  claim,  challenge,  or  Incumbrance  to  be  made  thereon  by  any  person ; 
as  also  to  cause  thto  sale  and  grant  to  be  approved  of  and  held  valid  by 
the  remaining  Joint  ownara  as  they  are  by  right  obligated  to  do ;  all  In 
good  faith  without  fhmd  or  deoeit 

*-  In  witness  whereof,  these  presents  are  conflmed  with  onr  usual  slf- 
natnres  and  with  our  seal  thereto  afflxed. 

**  Done  at  the  aforesaid  Island  of  Msnahatas,  in  Fort  Anuterdam,  this 
l2thJuly.l630.**s 

PaYonia.— On  the  10th  of  August,  1630,  Pauw  also 
obtained  a  deed  firom  the  Indians  for  Staten  Island, 
and  on  the  22d  of  November,  1630,  a  deed  for  the 
western  «liere  of  the  Hudson  between  Communipaw 
and  Weehawken,  where  Jersey  City  is  now  situated. 

This  purchase  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson 
was  named  Favonia,  the  name  being  derived  from 
latinizing  the  name  of  Mr.  Pauw,  the  purchaser;  and 
it  was  applied  to  the  general  colony  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson  for  a  number  of  years.  When  and  by 
whom  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Pavonia  is 
uncertain.  It  is  generally  believed  that  there  was 
some  kind  of  a  trading-post  established  here  contem- 
(K>rary  with  or  immediately  succeeding  the  Dutch 
settlement  on  Manhattan,  about  1618.'  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  positive  proof  of  the  assertion.  By 
the  third  article  of  the  **  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,'' 
Pauw  was  obliged,  within  four  years,  to  plant  a  colony 
of  fifty  souls,  upwards  of  fifteen  years  old,  within  the 
bounds  of  his  purchase.  How  strictly  he  complied 
with  this  condition  we  are  not  informed ;  but  in  the 
year  1633  there  was  a  colony  in  Pavonia  under  the 
charge  of  Michael  Paulusen  or  Paulas.  De  Vries 
visited  him  in  May  of  that  year,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  his  journal :  **  Coming  to  the  boat  on 
Long  Island,  night  came  on,  and  the  tide  began  to 
turn,  so  that  we  rowed  to  Pavonia.  We  were  there 
received  by  Michael  Poulaz,  an  oflScer  in  the  service 
of  the  Company."  The  West  India  Company  appears 
at  this  time  to  have  had  an  agent  there  in  the  interest 
of  the  proprietor  or  Patroon.    In  the  latter  part  of 

t  Land  Paper  (Albany)  O.  O.,  1.— Winfleld*s  Land  TiUes,  3. 
s  Smithes  Hist.  N.  J.— Taylor*s  Annals,  etc. 
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1633  the  Company  ordered  the  erection  of  two  houses 
in  Pavonia.  One  of  them  was  built  at  Communipaw, 
and  was  afterwards  owned  by  Jan  Evertsen  Bout; 
the  other  was  erected  at  Ahasimus,  and  was  subse- 
quently owned  by  Cornelius  Van  Vorst.  These  were 
frame  houses  thatched  with  flags ;  at  least,  we  have 
authority  for  saying  that  such  was  the  Van  Vorst 
''mansion,"  in  which  lived  the  "head-commander" 
of  the  Patroon  of  Pavonia,  the  noble  Ijord  of  Achtien- 
hoven  and  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam.  We  quote 
the  following  from  Winfield's  History  of  Hudson 
County :  "  No  sooner  had  Van  Vorst  become  settled 
in  his  new  home  than  the  dignitaries  of^ew  Amster- 
dam, representing  both  church  and  state,  resolved  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  as  well  to  assure  him  of  their  distin- 
guished consideration  as  to  sample  his  newly-arrived 
Bordeaux.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1636,  Wouter  Van 
Twiller,  who  was  always  *  glad  to  taste  good  wine,* 
but  on  whose  shoulders  rested  the  weighty  cares  of 
the  New  Netherland  State,  and  Dominie  Everardus 
Bogardus,  the  old  Dutch  preacher  and  husband  of 
Anneke  Jans,  accompanied  by  Capt.  De  Vries,  came 
over  to  Pavonia.  Van  Vorst  entertained  them  with 
princely  hospitality  from  his  newly-filled  wine-cellar. 
Ab  time  passed  on  and  the  sampling  of  the  wine  was 
repeated,  the  Oovemor  and  the  Dominie  grew  warm 
and  disputatious,  if  not  angry,  with  their  host  The 
modest  entry  in  De  Vries's  journal  that  they  'had 
some  words  with  the  Patroon*s  Commissary'  plainly 
means  that  they  quarreled  with  him.  The  subject  of 
the  dispute  was  a  murder  which  had  been  recently 
committed  in  Pavonia.  Although  the  discussion  ran 
high,  and  bad  blood  for  a  while  threatened  the  peace 
of  the  occasion,  yet  another  bumper  or  two  was  like 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  for  '  they  eventually  parted 
good  friends.'  Leaving  their  host  and  his  good 
Vrouwtje^  they  entered  their  boat  and  started  for  New 
Amsterdam.  Van  Vorst,  determined  to  deepen  their 
impression  how  royally  the  representative  of  the  Pa- 
tioon  of  Pavonia  could  entertain  such  distinguished 
guests,  fired  a  salute  from  a  swiveU  mounted  on  a  pile 
in  front  of  his  house.  How  the  reverberations  of 
that  primal  salute  must  have  rolled  over  the  hills  of 
Ahasimus !  and  what  a  brilliant  illumination  followed 
to  light  the  way  of  the  parting  guests  I  '  A  spark  un- 
fortunately flying  on  the  roof,  which  was  thatched 
with  reeds,  set  it  in  a  blaze,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
whole  building  was  burned  down.''  Thus  ended  the 
first  recorded  entertainment  in  Pavonia." 

The  colony  of  Pavonia  did  not  prosper.  Difficul- 
ties arising  between  the  Patroon,  Mr.  Pauw,  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Company,  the  latter  finally  succeeded 
in  purchasing  Pavonia  for  twenty-six  thousand  florins. 
Part  of  it  (Ahasimus)  became  known  as  the  "  West 
India  Company's  Farm,"  and  was  leased  by  Jan 
Evertaen  Bout. 


'  8l>^ii<«tuk,  R  stoue  gnn. 

«  Bnidli««d,  I.  26:».— N.  T.  Hlft  Soc, 
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Meantime,  under  the  reckless  and  arbitrary  policy 
of  the  Director-Oeneral,  Kieft,  from  1638  to  1646,  the 
Indians  b^an  to  be  troublesome  and  to  threaten  the 
extermination  of  the  colony.  Traders,  disregarding 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company,  and  actuated 
by  a  desire  for  gain,  had  unlawfully  furnished  the 
savages  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which,  upon  the 
first  serious  provocation,  became  instruments  of  de- 
struction in  their  hands  far  more  effective  than  their 
aboriginal  bows  and  arrows.  To  hasten  the  impend- 
ing conflict,  Kieft,  in  1639,  resolved  to  exact  of  the 
Indians  a  tribute  of  maize,  furs,  and  wampum.  In 
1643  the  storm  broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  settlements.  *^  Pavonia  and  the  adjoining 
district  suffered  more  than  any  other  section  of  New 
Netherland.  So  thoroughly  was  the  destruction  of 
the  settlements  accomplished  that  from  Tappan  to 
the  Highlands  of  the  Nevesink  the  country  was  once 
more  in  the  possession  of  its  original  masters."  A  re- 
port to  the  States-General  says,  **  Every  place  almost 
IS  abandoned.  We,  wretched  people,  must  skulk  with 
our  wives  and  little  ones,  that  still  are  left,  in  poverty 
together,  by  and  around  the  fort  on  Manhattes,  where 
we  are  not  one  hour  safe." 

These  troubles  kept  the  country  in  an  almost  disor- 
ganized condition  till  the  close  of  the  first  Indian  war, 
in  the  spring  of  1645,  when  a  number  of  tribes  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  authorities  at  New 
Amsterdam.  The  war  had  been  carried  on  for  eigh- 
teen months  with  but  slight  intermission.  On  the 
return  of  peace  the  owners  and  tenants  of  farms  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  returned,  and  rebuilt 
their  desolated  homes. 

Petrus  Stuy  vesant,  assuming  command  as  Director- 
General,  arrived  at  Manhattan  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1647.  Although  Stujrvesant  pursued  a  just  and  con- 
ciliatory policy  towards  the  Indians,  trouble  soon 
again  broke  out.  The  shooting  of  an  Indian  girl  by 
Hendrick  Van  Dyck,  while  in  the  act  of  stealing 
fruit  from  his  orchard  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Amster- 
dam, was  the  immediate  occasion.  On  the  15th  of 
September,  1647,  sixty-four  canoes,  carrying  five 
hundred  armed  warriors,  landed  without  warning  at 
New  Amsterdam  and  scattered  themselves  through 
the  streets.  Pursuing  Van  Dyck  to  the  house  of  a 
neighbor,  Vandiegrist,  they  wounded  the  former  with 
arrows  and  cut  down  the  latter  with  a  tomahawk. 
"The  town  was  aroused;  the  guard  attacked  the 
savages  and  drove  them  to  their  canoes.  They  then 
crossed  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  a  house  at  Hoboken  was  in  flames, 
and  all  Pavonia  was  soon  on  fire.  From  one  end  of 
the  settlement  to  the  other  the  torch  and  the  toma- 
hawk did  their  work.  Excepting  the  family  of  Mi- 
chael Jansen,  at  Communipaw,  every  man  who  did  not 
seek  safety  in  flight  was  killed.  All  the  cattle  were 
destroyed  and  every thi  ng  burned.  From  Pavonia  they 
passed  over  to  Staten  Island,  and  laid  that  waste.  The 
attack  raged  for  three  days  with  all  the  fury  of  savage 
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warfare.  The  Datrh  loet  one  hundred  in  killed,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  carried  into  captivity,  and 
over  three  hundred  were  deprived  of  their  homes.''  ^ 
Peace  was  finally  made,  and  the  captives  restored. 

Ordinance  Creating  a  Fortified  Town.— The 
experience  of  scattered  settlements  having  hitherto 
proved  the  difficulty  of  adequate  protection  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  Stuyvesant,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  in  hnitation  of  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  colonists  in  New  England,  resolved  to  order  that 
henceforth  the  settlers  shonkl  collect  in  close,  com- 
pact villages,  in  situations  easy  t>f  defense;  and, 
in  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  issued  llie  following 
*'  Ordinance  of  the  Director-General  and  OoVMsil  <tf 
New  Netherlands  for  the  formation  of  villages,  and 
the  prohibiting  straw  roofs  and  wooden  cfaimneys:" 
Passed  January  18,  1656  :• 

''WHXRBAt,  Siul  •xperieQc«  hath  frum  time  to  time  proTed  that.  In 
oonseqaence  of  the  aeparate  dwelllugw  of  the  oountry  people  located  on 
the  Flatlaod  In  dWen  hooka  and  plaoee,  in  complete  oppoeitioo  tu  the 
Order  and  good  intention  of  the  Honorable  Company  and  its  goremmeiit 
here,  many  murden  of  People,  killing  and  deetmction  of  CSattle,  and 
burning  of  Hooaee,  hare  been  oomuiitted  and  perpetrated  by  the  Indl> 
ana,  natiTee  of  this  Ooantry,  the  moit  of  which  might  have  been,  with 
Ood*i  help,  prevented  and  avoided,  if  the  good  Inhabitants  of  thte  prov- 
ince had  settled  themselves  together  in  tlie  form  of  Towns,  Tillages,  aiid 
Hamlets,  like  onr  neighbors  of  New  EmgUmdy  who,  because  of  their  com- 
bination and  compact  reeideucee,  have  never  been  sal^ect  to  inch,  at 
least  not  to  so  many  and  such  general,  disasters,  which  have  been  caused, 
next  to  Ood*s  rlghteoos  chastisement,  on  account  of  our  sins,  by  tempt- 
tng  the  savage  barbarians  thereunto  by  the  separate  reeidenoes  of  the 
Country  p(*ople;  the  one  not  being  able,  in  time  of  need,  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  uf  the  plac(*s,and 
the  impossibility  of  the  Director-General  and  Council  to  provide  each 
separate  country  house  witii  a  guard.  To  this,  then,  besides  the  Murders, 
Damages,  and  the  deetmction  of  divers  People,  Bouwriet,  and  Planta- 
tions already  suffered.  Is  owing  also  the  last,  to  the  serious  loss  and  hin- 
drance of  this  country  and  the  people  thereof,  the  recurrence  of  which 
Is  to  be  apprehended  and  expected  hereafter  no  leas  than  now  and  here- 
tofore, unless  the  good  Inhabitants  are  taught  by  their  loeses  and  thme 
of  others  to  be  wiser  and  more  prudent,  and  to  allow  themselves  tu  be 
influenced  by  good  law,  as  they  are  bound  to,  to  form  compact  dwellings 
in  suitable  places  In  form  and  manner  as  will  be  laid  down  by  the  Direo- 
tor-Qeneral  and  Council,  or  by  their  Oommlsaloners,  when  the  Director- 
General  and  Council  will  be  able  to  amistand  maintain  their  subjects, 
with  the  power  intrusted  to  them  by  God  and  the  Supreme  government. 

**In  order  that  this  may  be  the  better  executed  and  obeyed  In  future, 
the  Director  (General  and  Oounrll  aforesaid  do  hereby  not  only  warn 
their  good  snl^ects,  but  likewise  charge  and  coaunand  them  to  concen- 
trate themselves,  by  next  Spring,  In  the  form  of  Towns,  Villages,  and 
Hamlets,  so  that  they  may  be  the  more  effectually  protected,  maintained, 
and  defended  against  all  assaults  and  attacks  of  the  Barbarians,  by  each 
other  and  by  the  military  entrusted  to  the  Director-General  and  Council : 
Warning  all  those  who  will,  contrary  hereunto,  remain  hervafler  on 
their  Isolated  planUtions,  that  they  will  do  so  at  their  peril,  withuut 
obtaining,  in  tim»  of  need,  any  assistance  fh>m  the  Director-General  and 
Council.  They  shall,  moreover,  be  fined  annually  the  sum  of  SA  guUden 
for  the  behoof  of  the  public. 

**Furihermora,  the  Director-General  and  Council,  In  order  to  prevent 
a  too  sudden  conflagration,  do  ordain  that  fh)m  now  henceforth  no 
Houses  shall  be  covered  with  Straw  or  Beed,  nor  any  more  Chimneys 
be  constructed  of  Clapboards  or  Wood. 

**Thus  done,  resolved,  resumed,  and  enacted  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
Dlrector^General  and  Council,  holden  at  Fori  Amtlerdam  In  New  NeOter- 
lamd.    Dated  as  above.*^s 

This  ordinance  was  not  immediately  carried  into 
effect,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  abandon 

1  Winfield*s  History  of  Hudson  County,  pp.  64, 65. 
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their  old  pbtntattons  and  to  adopt  a  mode  of  living 
not  only  novel,  but  attended  by  a  sacrifice  which  many 
felt  ill  prepared  to  make.  The  ordinance  was  reaf- 
firmed the  next  year,  and  the  people  were  commanded 
to  concentrate  in  villages. 

Repnrchaie  from  the  Indians.— Preparatory  to 
the  erection  of  such  a  settlement  as  the  ordinance  re- 
quired, the  Director  and  Council  deemed  it  pn\deot 
to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  In- 
dian claim  to  the  land  in  Pavonia,  although  it  had 
been  regularly  purchased  by  Cornelius  Pauw,  the 
Patroon,  in  1630,  and  by  him  conveyed  to  the  Privi- 
leged West  India  Company.  Accordingly,  on  the 
80th  of  January,  1658,  the  Director-G^eneral  and 
Oemcil  obtained  of  the  Indians  a  deed  of  which  the 
followhig  h  m  tr— ilatlon : 

**  This  day,  the  date  here  frea«ni«MM,i«pHPsflkiflH«  the  Honorable 
Director-General,  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  and  the  \ 
of  New  Netherlandt,  TheHnoques,  Wawapehack,  Sa^hldna,  1 
nigh,  Bomokan,  Memlwokan,  Sames,  Wewenatokwee,  for  themselvci, 
and  In  the  name  of  Moikopea,  Pepoghon,  Parsoihques,  and  others,  part- 
ners of  the  lands  hereafter  mentioned.  Who  declare  to  be  the  rif^t 
owners  of  the  lands  lying  on  the  weft  side  of  the  North  River  in  Mew 
NetherUndt,  beginning  by  the  Great  Rock  aboTe  Wiehacken,*  and  §nm 
thence  acroes  through  the  lands,  till  above  the  Islandt  8lricakes,<  and 
fhun  thence  along  the  channel  side  till  Constable's  Hoeck.  And  tnm 
Constable's  Hoeck  again,  till  the  aforementioned  Rock,  above  Wiehackeo. 
with  all  the  lands,  ielaiide,  channels,  valleys,  therein  comprehended,  la 
such  manner  as  the  aforementioned  parcel  of  lands  are  snnxMinded  and 
encompassed  by  the  North  River,  the  Kill  Van  Roll,  and  the  aforesaid 
direct  line  fh>m  the  Rock  above  Wlehacken,  till  above  Stikakes,  where 
it  b  divided  by  the  Channel.  Which  lands  they  offer  absolutely  to  sell 
into  the  Director-General  and  Council  on  the  one  side,  and  the  aforcesld 
Indians,  for  themtelvee  and  them  that  are  absent,  hare  accorded  and 
agreed  in  the  manner  following.  In  the  presence  of  the  herelnaftermeo- 
ttoned  Christian  and  Indian  witnesses:  The  aforesaid  Indiana  do  so* 
knowledge  to  have  sold,  resigned,  and  transported,  as  tliey  do  by  these 
presents,  all  the  lands  heretofore  mentioned,  to  the  aforesaid  Director- 
General  and  Council  and  their  successors,  for  eighty  fkthom  of  wampum, 
twenty  fkthom  of  olotli,  twelve  kotUes,  six  guns,  two  Wankefti,  ikoe 
double  kettle,  and  one  half-barrel  of  stiDng  beer.  Which  eflteta  th^ 
hereby  acknowledge  to  have  ei\Joyed  and  received  before  the  passing  and 
signing  of  this. 

**  Wherefore  they  do  declare,  for  tliemwlves  and  them  which  are  ab- 
•ent,  to  resign  and  transport  the  lands  before  mentioned,  to  the  abiive- 
mentioned  (General  and  Council,  In  full,  fh»e,  and  perfect  proper^,  de- 
slsUng  of  all  actions  an<l  claims  which  they  could  or  might  peetend  to 
the  lands  before  mentioned— the  transporters  prumiee  now  or  hereafter, 
not  to  make  any  pretensions  thereon ;  but  to  keep  and  hold  this  traae* 
port  Arm,  sure,  and  inviolable.  Promising  also  to  the  said  Director  aad 
Council  to  free  and  warrant  the  said  lands  against  all  claims  any  other 
Indians  might  pretend  to,  and  if  It  should  happen  that  In  fhture  times 
any  of  the  Dutch,  by  any  Indian,  should  be  damaged  on  pretension  tbej 
were  not  fhlly  paid  for  the  lands  aforesaid,  they,  the  settlers,  do  prooiie 
to  repair  and  satisfy  the  damages.  It  Is  also  stipulated  and  agreed,  the 
aforesaid  Indians  shall  depart  and  remove  by  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity off  the  lands  aforesaid ;  and  that  none  of  tlieir  nation  shall  come 
and  conUune  to  dwell  upon  it,  without  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
Director-General  and  Council.  Thus  done  at  the  fort  Amaterdam,  and 
signed  with  the  marks  of  the  Indians,  after  the  cargoes  were  delivered 
to  their  hands,  on  the  90th  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  1658. 
**  T,  the  mark  of  Therinoqnes  made     **  F,  the  mark  of  Wawapehack. 

by  himself.  **  F,  the  mark  of  Bomokan. 

'*  t,  the  mark  of  Seghkow.  *«  t,  the  mark  of  Wewenatokwee. 

**  F,  tlie  mark  of  Sames.  **  F,  the  mark  of  Memlrookan. 

''t,  the  mark  of  Koghkenmlngh     *«F,  the  mark  of  Sames  as  wlturei, 

Warimus  Couwee.  otherwise  called  Job. 

sWeehawken. 

*  In  Indian,  the  phc9  «iA«re  tkt  eadte  hidm.  Dutch,  **  81anghenl>ergh  ;** 
BngliMh,  Snakt  Hitl 
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**  We,  the  inibtcribere,  witoenes  herennto,  desired  by  the  Director- 
Oenerftl  and  Gouaeil,  do  certify  and  declare,  by  thia  present,  that  the 
aboTe  bargain  for  the  landa  before  mentioned,  is  to  made  before  us,  and 
the  laodi  by  the  sellen  transported  to  the  Blreotor-Oeneral  and  OonncU ; 
on  the  eoudttiona  and  terms  comprehended  in  the  bill  of  sale,  the  con- 
ditioas  and  rafastanoe  plainly  told,  aoqoainted  and  declared  to  the  sellers 
by  the  interpreters.  Goyert  Loocqnermans,  Peter  Wolphertson  Tan 
GowenboTen,  and  Olaas  Carstensen,  and  also  by  Wharimes  ran  Oonwe, 
fbnnerly  an  owner  of  the  land  aforesaid ;  and  whereupon  the  sellers  hare 
consented  to  the  bargain,  transported  the  lands,  and  received  the  men- 
tioned cargoes  and  wampom,  signed  the  conditions  with  the  aboTe 
marks. 

"  In  witness  hereof,  hare  we  subscribed  this,  the  day  and  y^ar  afore* 
said,  at  the  Fort  A  msterdam,  in  New  Mstherland,  in  the  Ooundl  Chamber. 
**  Job.  MBOAroLMams.  **  Pbtsus  Stutvssaiit. 

"  SAjfUSL  Dnanm.  **  Nioasius  Dx  Sillk. 

••OLorr  HKBBMsnc.  •*  Pikter  Tounbmax. 

**  O^TKVr  LoOQVBBKAXfl.  **  PiBTKB  OOWENHOVKN. 

**  Kaohik^  Takscw .  **  Jan  XvsBTsm  BovT. 

**  F,  the  mark  of  Claas  GABarKir- 
nn  NoaKXAir. 

•*  T  Present 

**OoENEUUs  VAN  BuTTKiT,  fiserstorff.** 

This  deed  conveyed  all  that  part  of  old  Bergeo 
County  (now  Hudson)  east  of  the  Hackensack  River 
and  Newark  Bay,  and  comprised  the  territory  of  the 
old  township  of  Bergen. 

Settlement  of  the  Village.— On  the  22d  of  Jan- 
nary,  1658,  a  petition  signed  by  the  following  named 
persons,  farmers  who  had  been  driven  away  by  the 
savages  in  1655,  to  wit :  Michael  Jansen,  Claes  Jan- 
sen  Backer,  Claes  Petersen  Vos,  Jans  Captain,  Dirck 
Seiken,  Dirck  Claesen,  and  Lysbert  Tysen,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Director-General  and  Council,  setting 
.  forth  that  they  ''should  incline  to  reoccupy  their 
former  spots  of  residence,  to  restore  their  buildings 
and  cultivate  their  former  fields,"  and  praying  that, 
in  view  of  the  injuries  and  losses  which  they  had  sus- 
tained, they  might  be  favored  "  by  an  exemption  of 
tithes  and  other  burthens  during  a  few  years."  The 
exemption  was  granted  for  a  period  of  six  years;  but 
the  Director-Gteneral  and  Council  were  firm  in  de- 
manding that  they  should  "concentrate  themselves 
in  a  village,  at  least  ten  or  twelve  fiimilies  together, 
to  become  in  fhture  more  secure  and  easier  to  re- 
ceive aid  for  their  defense  in  similar  disastrous  oc- 
currences ;  without  which  the  Director-General  and 
Council  deem  the  reoccupation  of  the  deserted  fields 
too  perilous;  if  it  might  nevertheless  happen,  con- 
trary to  their  order  and  placard,  the  Director-General 
and  Council  consider  themselves  not  only  excused, 
but  declare  that  the  aforesaid  concession  or  exemp- 
tion daring  six  years  shall  be  null  and  void."^ 

No  village  had  yet  been  located.  But  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1660,  Peter  Van  Vleck  and  Peter  Rudol- 
phus  sought  permission  "to  settle  on  the  maize  lands 
behind  Gemocnepaen."  This  request,  as  well  as  a 
second  petition  which  followed  it,  was  refused,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped  till  the  16th  of  August,  1660, 
when  a  petition  of  "several  inhabitants"  was  granted : 

**iVesidM{  that  the  rtUage  shall  be  (brmed  and  placed  on  a  conTeuient 
•pot,  which  may  be  defended  with  ease,  which  shall  be  selected  by  the 
nirector^lensral  and  Oonndl  or  their  commissioners. 

1  Albany  Records,  zIt.  27. 


**  SMwadly,  that  all  persons  who  apply  nnd  shall  share  with  others  by 
lot,  shall  be  obliged  to  make  a  beginning  within  the  time  of  dz  weeks 
after  the  drawing  of  lots,  and  to  send  hither  at  least  one  person  able  to 
bear  and  handle  arms,  and  to  keep  him  there,  npon  a  penal^  of  forfeiting 
their  right,  besides  an  amende  of  twenty  florins,  in  behalf  of  the  Tillage, 
and  to  pay  besides  his  share  in  all  the  Tillage  taxes  which  daring  his 
absence  haTe  been  decreed  and  leTied.** 

The  precise  date  of  the  laying  out  of  the  village  is 
not  known.  Mr.  Winfield  has  shown  that  it  was  sur- 
veyed and  laid  out,  and  a  name  given  to  it,  between 
the  16th  of  August  and  some  time  in  November,  1660. 

Meaning  of  the  Name  *' Bergen." — ^The  name  of 
Bergen  was  given  to  the  village,  and  subsequently 
applied  to  the  township  and  county.  This  name  is 
regarded  by  the  early  writers  as  derived  from  Bergen 
in  Norway.  Smith,  Whitehead,  and  others  take  this 
view,  allying  that  there  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers certain  Norwegians  who  gave  the  place  its  name, 
or  caused  it  to  be  so  named.  Others  take  a  different 
view.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  "Annals,"  says  it  was 
"  named  from  Bergen,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Holland." 

As  to  the  first  of  these  conjectures — that  the  name 
is  of  Norwegian  origin — it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that, 
although  it  is  not  disputed  that  there  may  have  been 
among  the  early  Dutch  colonists  some  Norwegians, 
or  their  descendants,  who  emigrated  at  an  early  time 
to  Holland,  and  thence  to  New  Netherland,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were,  the  influential  parties  in 
the  founding  of  the  town,  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  the  deference  which  such  an  origin  of  the  name 
implies.  Had  it  been  a  Norwegian  town,  with  a  few 
Dutch  among  its  founders,  this  origin  of  the  name 
would  be  entirely  natural  and  probable,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  might  be  taken 
as  decisive  of  the  question.  But  Bergen  was  a  Dutch 
town,  founded  and  governed  by  a  Dutch  colony,  and 
as  much  a  part  of  New  Netherland  as  New  Amster- 
dam itself.  It  is  therefore  the  most  rational  conclu- 
sion that  it  received  a  Dutch  name,  or  a  name  derived 
either  from  the  geography  or  the  language  of  Hol- 
land. We  think  that  Mr.  Winfield  furnishes  the  most 
satisfactory  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  name  when  he 
suggests  that  local  circumstances  which  gave  the 
name  to  Bergen  in  Holland  gave  it  also  to  Bergen  in 
this  country.    His  language  is  : 

"Bergm  in  Norway  rroeiTed  its  name  from  the  hills  which  almost 
sunonnd  it.  Bergen  op  Zoom^  eighteen  miles  north  of  Antwerp,  stands 
on  a  hill  surrounded  by  low  marshy  ground,  which,  with  Its  fortifications, 
afforded  great  security.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  supposed 
godfathers  of  our  Bergen  repeiTed  their  name  fh>m  local  circumstances. 
Are  not  the  same  circumstances  existing  here  to  glTe  the  same  name  to 
the  new  Tillage?  On  two  sides  of  the  hill  was  marsh,  and  the  only 
other  place  for  settlement  was  along  the  rlTer.  To  the  eye  of  the  Hol- 
lander, accustomed  to  look  upon  marshes  or  lowland  redeemed  from  the 
sea,  the  ridge  growing  in  height  as  it  extended  north  fh>m  the  Kill  Van 
Kull,  was  no  mean  affair.  To  him  it  was  Bergen,  the  HiR,  and,  like  the 
places  of  the  same  name  in  Europe,  it  took  its  nsme  from  the  hill  on 
which  It  was  built    This  I  belieTe  to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  name.**  * 

The  hill  on  which  Bergen  was  built  is  now  called 
the  "Jersey  City  Heights."    The  town  was  laid  out 

*  History  of  Hudson  Oounty,  p.  7L 
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in  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  were  eight  hundred 
feet  long.  Around  this  square  ran  a  street  flanked  on 
the  exterior  by  palisades,  inclosing  the  whole  town. 
Two  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  divided 
the  town  into  four  quarters.  At  the  ends  of  these 
streets,  on  the  four  sides,  were  gates  leading  through 
the  palisade.  A  small  square  or  common  ground  oc- 
cupied the  centre  of  the  plot.  The  land  adjoining 
the  town  was  laid  out  into  lots  called  "  Buyten  Tuyn," 
Outside  Gardens. 

The  village  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  May,  1661,  not 
an  unoccupied  lot  remained  inside  the  fortification. 
On  the  5th  of  September  an  ordinance  was  passed 
erecting  a  court  of  justice  at  Bergen.  It  begins  as 
follows :  "  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  on  behalf  of  the 
High  and  Mighty  Lords  States-General  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  the  Honorable  Directors  of  the  Incor- 
porated West  India  Company,  Director-General  of 
New  Netherland,  Cura^oa,  Bonaire,  Aruba,  and  their 
dependencies,  together  with  the  Council ;  to  all  those 
who  shall  see  these  Presents,  or  hear  them  read. 
Greeting,"  etc. 

The  first  officers  of  the  court  appointed  under  the 
ordinance  were  Tielman  Van  Vleck,  Schout  ;*  Her- 
manius  Smeeman  and  Casparus  Stuymets;  Schepens.' 
These  officers  were  required  to  subscribe  to  the  fol- 
lowing oath : 

"  We  promiM  «nd  swear,  ia  Uie  preeence  of  Almighty  God,  that  we 
will  be  faiUtfiil  to  the  aorenignty  of  the  high  and  might/  Lorda  the 
Statee-^neral,  the  Lords  Directors  of  the  privileged  West  India  Com- 
pany, Department  of  Amsterdam,  as  onr  Lords  and  Patroons,  the  Direc- 
tor-Qeneral  and  Oouncil,  now  placed  over  ns  or  to  be  appointed;  that  we 
will  respect  and  execute  their  commands,  that  we  will  exercise  good 
Justice  to  our  best  knowledge,  repel  all  mutiny,  troubles,  and  disorden 
to  our  best  abilitiee,  maintain  the  Reformed  Religion,  and  no  other,  and 
support  the  same,  and  conduct  ourselves  punctually  in  conformity  to  the 
instruction  which  we  have  already  received  or  may  yet  receive,  and 
further  act  as  good  and  faithftil  magistrates  are  in  du^  bound  to  do.  Su 
help  us  God  Almighty.**  * 

We  give  firom  Winfield's  "History  of  Hudson 
County ''  the  following  list  of  officers  of  this  court 
under  the  Dutch  rule,  with  dates  of  their  appoint- 
ment: 

SctumU,  iVeaident— Tielman  Van  Yleck,  Sept  5, 1661 ;  Balthazar  Bayard, 

March  17, 1664;  Class  Arentse  Toers,  August  18, 1673.4 
Town  a^rkt.— The  Schout,  Sept.  5, 1661 ;  Balthazar  Bayard,  March  17, 

1664;  Claes  Arentes  Toers,  August  18, 1673. 
8ohepen$. — Michael  Jansen,  Herman  Smeeman,  Caspar  Stelnmetes,  Sept. 

6, 1661 ;  Caspar  Steinmetes,  Engelbert  Steenhuysen,  Oerret  6erret< 

sen,  Oct  16, 1662. 

Surrender  to  the  English.— The  surrender  of  the 
New  Netherlands  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  in 
1664,  was  followed  by  a  grant  or  charter  from  Charles 
II.  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  of  the  terri- 
tory from  the  western  side  of  the  Connecticut  River 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delaware  River, — including 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  the  same  year  James, 
Duke  of  York,  by  indenture  of  lease  and  release, 

1  Sheriff.  t  Magistrates. 

<  Albany  Records,  xiz.  282.— Wlnfield,  p.  80. 
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granted  and  sold  to  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  Baron  of 
Stratton,  and  Sir  €^iige  Carteret,  of  Saltrum,  the 
territory  of  Nova  Cttsarea,  or  New  Jersey.  Under 
their  charter  from  the  Duke  of  York,  Berkeley  and 
Carteret  proceeded  to  establish  civil  government  in 
New  Jersey.  For  this  purpose  they  had  a  constitu- 
tion drawn  up  in  England,  entitled  **  The  Concessions 
and  Agreement  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Caesarea  or  New  Jersey  to  and  with  all 
and  every  the  Adventurers,  and  all  such  as  shall  settle 
or  plant  there."  This  instrument  was  engrossed  on 
parchment,  and  signed  by  them  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1664.  Philip  Carteret  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  province,  but  did  not  arrive  thither  till  Auguirt, 
1665.  In  the  mean  time  New  Jersey  was  placed  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Col.  Richard  Nicoll,  GJovemor 
of  New  York.  During  the  interval  a  legislative 
Council  or  Assembly  convened  at  Elizabeth  to  wn^  on 
the  10th  of  April,  1664.  Bergen  was  represented  in 
this  Assembly — ^the  first  ever  held  in  the  province — by 
Engelbert  Steenhuysen  and  Herman  Smeeman.*  This 
government  was  continued  over  the  Province  of  New 
Jersey  until  the  establishment  of  the  separate  Propri- 
etary governments  after  the  division  into  East  and 
West  Jersey. 

With  the  Western  division  our  history  has  nothing 
to  do,  and  therefore  we  shall  pais  over  the  subject  of 
the  partition,  lightly.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1676,  par- 
tition was  made  of  New  Jersey  by  deed,^  so  that  the 
eastern  part,  known  as  East  Jersey,  was  allotted  to 
Sir  G^rge  Carteret.  Sir  Greorge,  by  his  last  will  and 
testament,  dated  Dec.  6, 1678,  devised  the  same  to  John, 
Earl  of  Bath,  and  others,  as  trustees,  to  sell  the  same, 
and  appointed  Elizabeth  Carteret  sole  executrix  ;  and 
she,  with  the  other  trustees,  by  deed  of  lease  and 
release,  dated  1st  and  2d  of  February,  1680,  sold 
and  conveyed  all  East  Jersey  to  William  Penn  and 
eleven  others,  which  twelve  persons  were  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Twelve  Proprietors  of  East  Jersey." 
These  twelve  proprietors,  by  twelve  separate  deeds,  in 
1682,  conveyed  each  one-half  of  their  respective  inter- 
ests in  East  Jersey  to  James,  Earl  of  Perth,  and  eleven 
others,  whereby  East  Jersey  became  held  by  twenty- 
four  General  Proprietors,  each  holding  in  fee  one- 
twenty-fourth  part  or  propriety  of  the  same.  Thus 
from  these  proprietors  have  issued  from  time  to  time 
their  deeds  for  the  portions  of  territory  sold  by  them 
in  East  Jersey,  their  office  being  at  Perth  Amboy, 
where  all  such  conveyances  and  other  records  have 
been  kept. 

Philip  Carteret,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Elizabeth- 
town  as  Governor,  in  August,  1665,  reorganized  the 
Court  at  Bergen,  commissioning  Capt  Nicholas  Var- 
let,  who  was  made  president,  to  **  constitute  and  ap- 
point a  court  of  judicature  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Bergen,  Gemocnepaen,  Ahasymes,  and  Hoobooken, 

»  So  named  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  George  Garteret. 

«  Brodhead,  p.  729. 

f  Qnintapartite  Deed,  Learning  and  Spicer,  61. 
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to  be  held  and  kept  as  often  as  occasioD  shatl  require 
hi  the  aforesaid  town  of  Bergen."  This  was  the  first 
court  under  the  English  rule.  Herman  Smeeman  and 
Caspar  Stoynmets,  of  Bergen,  and  Ellas  Micheelssen 
of  Communipaw,  were  appointed  magistrates,  to  sit 
in  the  court  as  assistants.  This  court  had  a  "  Reg- 
ister/' or  clerk,  to  keep  a  record  of  all  actions,  and  a 
"  sergeant,"  or  "  statesboade,"  to  execute  all  its  acts 
and  warrants.  All  writs  and  warrants  were  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  and  no  appeal  to  the  €h>yernor  and 
Council  was  allowed  under  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
sterling.  "  And  this,"  says  the  Commission,  "to  con- 
tinue till  Wee  shall  otherwise  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  those  affairs,  and  no  Longer." 

Hie  judges  of  this  court  up  to  the  time  of  the  di- 
vimon  of  the  province  were,  Nicholas  Varlet,  Presi- 
dent; Herman  Smeeman,  Caspar  Steinmets,  Elias 
Michielsen,  Ide  Van  Yorst,  Assistants,  Aug.  80, 1665 ; 
Tynament  Van  Vleck,  Clerk  ;  William  Sandford, 
March  8,  1669;  Samuel  Edsall,  Lourens  Audriesen 
(either  to  act  as  president),  Feb.  15, 1674 ;  John  Berry, 
President ;  Samuel  Edsall,  Lourens  Andriesen,  Elias 
Michielsen,  £ngelbert  Steenhuysen,  Assbtants,  March 
13, 1676.  The  same  persons  were  reap(K>int6d  Feb. 
16, 1677.' 

Hew  Charter  of  Bergen.— On  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1668,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  Bergen,  con- 
firmatory of  the  rights  as  to  land  possessed  by  the 
"Freeholders  and  Inhabitants"  under  the  Dutch 
diarter  of  1658.  It  also  contained  some  new  pro- 
visions and  privil^^,  and  defined  the  boundaries  of 
the  township  of  Bergen,  as  follows : 

"The  boondfl  and  Umitt  of  th«  aforetaid  town  and  corporation  of  Ber- 
lenii,  to  begin  at  the  north  end  thereof,  fh>m  a  place  called  HordaTls 
Mmiom,  lying  upon  the  weet  aide  of  Hudeon'e  Rirer ;  from  thence  to  ran 
npoa  a  nortbweat  line,  by  a  three>rail  fence,  that  la  now  standing,  to  a 
place  called  Sqiatin,  and  from  thence  to  a  little  creek  enrroundingnorth- 
Dorthwcec,  till  it  oomes  into  Hackenaack  BiTer;  containing  in  breadth 
tnm  the  top  of  the  hill  one  and  a-half  nUlee,  or  one  hnndred  and 
tweaty  chaina.  From  thenoe  it  mm  along  lald  Hackenaack  Rirer  npon 
a  Krath-eonthweat  line,  till  It  cornea  to  the  point  or  neck  of  land  that  Is 
orar  against  Staten  Ufamd  and  Shooter's  Island,  In  Arthur  Call  Bay, 
omtalning  in  length  about  twelre  milea.  From  thence  to  run  eaatward 
akmgthe  riter  called  Kill  Tan  Koll,  that  parte  Staton  laland  and  the 
main,  to  a  point  or  neck  of  land  called  Gonatable's  Point  or  Constable's 
Hook,  and  ftt>m  thence  to  ran  up  northward,  all  along  the  bay  up  into 
HadaMi'a  RiTor,  till  it  oomes  to  MordaTis  Meadow  aforeaaid;  ao  that 
the  whole  tract  of  npland  and  meadow  pnq>erly  belonging  to  the  Juria- 
dirtioo  of  the  aatd  town  and  corporaUun  of  Bergen,  is  bounded  at  the 
north  end  by  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  Capt.  Nicholas  Varlet,  and  Mr. 
Saarael  BdsaU ;  on  the  east  side  by  Hudon's  River;  on  the  south  end  by 
the  Kill  Tan  Koll,  that  parts  Suten  Island  and  the  main ;  and  on  the 
««(  iUe  by  Arthur  Call  Bay  and  Hackensack  RiTer.  The  whole,  both 
vpland,  meadow  and  waste  land,  containing,  according  to  the  survey, 
elaren  thousand  fire  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  Engliah  meaaure." 

This  charter  granted  the  utmost  liberty  of  con- 
science in  matters  of  religion ;  provided  for  a  court 
of  judicature  for  the  trial  of  all  causes  actionable 
between  party  and  party,  as  well  as  criminal  causes ; 
made  provision  also  for  the  support  of  the  church 
and  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  youth.    Rarely 


1  See  chapter  on  Qourta  li\  t)»^  wofk. 


'  do  we  find  in  any  charter  of  rights  and  privileges,  of 
t  BO  early  a  date,  so  many  truly  liberal  provisions. 
I      Under  this  charter  the  government  of  the  township 
;  was  maintained  until  the  14th  day  of  January,  in  the 
I  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1714,  when  a 
I  petition  from  Andrew  Van  Buskirk,  Barrent  Ohris- 
I  tian,  Enoch  Freeland,  Rutt  Van  Home,  Hendrick 
!  Cnyper,  Winder  Deverichs,  and   John    Deverichs, 
I  freeholders,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  other 
I  freeholders  of  the  town,  setting  forth  the  previous, 
possession  and  enjoyments  of  their  ancestors,  of  divers 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  their  exer- 
cise of  divers  privileges  and  immunities,  by  virtue  of 
the  charter  of  September  22,  1668,  and  that  many 
of  the  lands  were  lying  undivided,  and  were  subject 
to  great  damage  and  waste  of  wood;  and  that  by 
said  charter  sufficient  authority  was  not  given  to  pre- 
vent such  damage,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  relief  was  needed  from  the 
government    An  act  was  passed  of  that  date,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  giving  the  petitioners  a  new 
charter,  as  a  township  or  body  corporate,  by  the  name 
of  *'  The  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders,  Inhabitants  of 
the   Township   of   Bergen,"  with    more   extensive 
powers.  , 

When  New  Netherland  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch 
in  1678,  a  summons  was  sent  from  the  fleet'  in  New 
York  harbor  to  the  citizens  of  Bergen  to  surrender 
and  renew  their  alliance.    It  was  addressed 

**  lb  l*«  InkabUmttt  of  the  VOiag^of  Btrgm^  <md  <*a  HwmMt  amd  Bomwrim 
tkertom  dep€$tding : 

**  Ton  are  hereby  ordered  and  inatmcted  to  deapatoh  Delegatea  fh>m 
your  Village  here  to  oa,  to  treat  with  ua  on  next  Tueaday  reapecting  the 
aurrender  of  your  town  to  the  obedience  of  their  High  Mlghtlneaaea  the 
Lord  Statee-Qeneral  of  the  United  Netherlanda,  hla  Serene  Higfaneaa  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  on  reftiaal  ao  to  do,  we  ahall  be  obliged  to  eonatraln 
you  thereunto  by  force  of  arma. 

"  Dated  at  the  City  Hall  of  the  Qty  of  New  Orange  the  12th  of  August, 
1673. 

**  GoRKKLiTTa  Stxbtu,  Jonior, 
Jacob  Bxscckbb. 
••  By  their  order, 

N.  Batabo,  Seeretaqf.** 

The  people  surrendered,  and  on  the  21st  of  August 
a  number  of  the  leading  citizens,  repairing  to  New 
York,  now  New  Orange,  were  qualified  as  magistrates 
by  taking  the  prescribed  oath  of  all^iance.  On  the 
following  Sunday  the  officers  crossed  over  to  the  vil- 
lage to  administer  the  oath  to  the  rest  of  the  inhab- 
itants. ''They  found  the  number  of  the  burghers  of 
Bergen  and  the  surrounding  dependencies  to  heseventy- 
eight,  sixty-nine  of  whom  appeared  at  the  tap  of  the 
drum  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.''' 

The  Dutch  authorities,  however,  remained  but  a 
short  time  in  possession  of  the  country,  for  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1674,  peace  was  established  between 
England  and  Holland,  and  by  the  sixth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Westminster,  New  Netherland  was  restored 


*  A  fleet  of  twenty-three  Teaaela,  carrying  aixteen  hnndred  men. 
»  Winfield,  p.  117. 
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to  the  Eoglish.    Go  the  10th  of  November  following, 
the  final  surrender  took  place. 

This  event  was  followed  by  a  second  gnurt  to  the 
Dake  of  York  by  Charles  II.,  June  29, 1674.*  The 
duke,  July  29th  of  the  same  /ew,  reoonveyed  to  Sir 
George  Carteret  that  portion  known  after  the  division 
as  East  Jersey. 

Landi  in  tlie  Township. — ^The  original  grants  of 
knds  in  the  old  township  of  Bergen  were  all  derived 
from  the  Dutch  government.  The  titles  to  these 
lands  were  respected  in  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  all  people  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  landp,  homes,  and  goods,  and 
dispose  of  them  at  pleasure.  Subsequently  the  free- 
holders in  the  township,  feeling  insecure  on  account 
of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  took  out  confirmatory  grants 
fh>m  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey,  subject  to  a  quit- 
rent  of  one  halfpenny  per  acre  yearly.  In  the  charter 
of  Carteret  this  was  compounded  for  fifteen  pounds 
sterling  per  annum,  which  was  paid  for  a  time.  Upon 
its  refusal  a  controversy  arose  between  the  proprietors 
and  the  freeholders  of  Bei^n.  Cornelus  Van  Ripen 
was  arrested  for  the  debt.  A  compromise  was  effected, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  the  freeholders  of  Bergen  re- 
ceived a  fhll  release,  signed  Oct.  5, 1809. 

The  common  lands  of  the  township  were  surveyed 
and  divided  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Leg- 
islature in  1764.  The  title  of  the  act  is  as  follows : 
''An  Act  appointing  Commissioners  for  finally  set- 
tling and  determining  the  Several  Rights,  Titles,  and 
Claims  to  the  Common  Lands  of  the  Township  of 
Bergen,  and  for  making  a  partition  thereof  in  just  and 
equitable  Proportions  among  those  who  shall  be  ad- 
judged by  the  said  CommijMioners  to  be  entitled  to 
the  same.''  The  partition  directed  by  the  said  Act 
was  performed  by  six  of  the  seven  commissioners 
therein  appointed, — to  wit,  Jacob  Spicer,  Charles 
Clinton,  William  Donaldson,  Azariah  Dunham,  John 
Berrien,  and  Abraham  Clark,  Jr. ;  Samuel  Willis,  the 
seventh,  declined  to  serve.  Not  one  of  these  commis- 
sioners lived  in  the  county  of  Bergen.  Jacob  Spicer 
lived  in  Cape  May,  was  a  wealthy  land-owner,  mer- 
chant, and  surveyor,  and  with  Aaron  Leaming  pre- 
pared the  revision  of  the  laws  known  as  "  Leaming 
and  Spicer's  Collection."  Charles  Clinton  lived  in 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  where  he  was  appointed 
Surveyor-General  and  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  served  in  the  campaign  against  Fort  Frontenac  in 
1756.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  De  Witt  Clinton. 
William  Donaldson  lived  in  Somerset  County,  and 
was  a  surveyor.  Azariah  Dunham  resided  at  Morris- 
town,  and  was  a  very  prominent  man,  both  in  civil 
affairs  and  in  the  position  he  held  as  a  surveyor  and 
civil  engineer.  He  laid  out  many  of  the  important 
public  roads  in  New  Jersey,  was  member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  the 

1  Gordon**  Hiat.  M.  J^  p.  72. 


Council  of  Safety,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and 
zealous  patriots  during  the  Revolution.  John  Ber- 
rien was  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
appointed  by  Gtovernor  Franklin,  Feb.  20, 1764.  Abra- 
ham Clark  was  of  Elizabethtown,  where  he  was  bom, 
Feb.  15, 1726.  He  was  High  Sheriff  of  Essex  Conn^ 
and  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  under  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  Revolution  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  patriots,  serving  -on  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  as  member  of  Provincial  Congress,  the 
National  Congress,  and  other  important  bodies.  After 
the  Revolution  he  served  as  member  of  Congress  for 
many  years,  retiring  with  the  adjournment  of  that 
body,  June  9, 1794.  He  died  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  and  was  buried  at  Rah  way.' 

Such  were  the  oomfnissionera  appointed  to  survey 
and  divide  the  common  lands  of  Bergen.  These 
lands,  according  to  Win  field,  amounted  to  about 
8000  acres,  while  the  lands  appropriated  by  individ- 
ual grants  amounted  to  about  3500  acres.  "The 
owners  of  private  grants  encroached  upon  the  com- 
mon domain,  while  unauthorized  persons  pastured 
their  cattle  thereon  and  wasted  the  timber.  For  this 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  remedy,  owing  to  delects 
in  their  charter."  The  new  charter  granted  by  Queen 
Anne,  Jan.  14,  1714,  did  not  remove  the  difficulty. 
Encroachments  on  the  common  lands  continued  as 
before.  The  freeholders  then  attempted  to  settle  the 
matter  by  "Articles  of  Agreement''  entered  into  on 
the  16th  day  of  June,  1743.'  But  these  articles  were 
never  carried  into  effect,  and,  matters  growing  worse, 
the  people  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  relief,  which 
was  granted  in  the  act  appointing  the  comsus- 
sioners  for  surveying  and  partitioning  the  iMHumon 
lands  and  settling  finally  these  disputes.  The  com- 
missioners so  appointed  caused  to  be  surveyed  every 
foot  of  land  lying  east  of  the  Hackensack  in  Bergen 
township,  and  the  result  is  recorded  with  great  care  and 
particularity  in  their  field-book  and  maps,  which  were 
filed  as  directed  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  act. 
"By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  S, 
1848,  the  Field-Book  and  Maps  on  file  in  the  Clerk's 
office  of  Bergen  County  were  required  to  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Hudson  County.  They 
were  so  filed.  But  the  copy  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  being  in  better  preservation,  and  of  no  particu- 
lar utility  in  that  place,  there  was  a  general  desire 
among  the  people  of  the  county  (Hudson)  to  secure 
it,  whereupon,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
March  3,  1853,  the  Clerk  of  Hudson  County  returned 
the  one  then  in  his  office  to  the  Clerk  of  Bergen 
County,  and  received  and  filed  the  one  then  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State."  * 

The  field-book  and  map  of  the  Commissioners 
have  ever  since  been  regarded  as  authoritative  and 
conclusive  on  questions  of  title  in  that  part  of  Old 

*  Winlleld**  Laud  Title*— Notes  to  Field-Book,  pp.  30, 31. 
3  Articles  in  full  iu  Winfiehrs  Lniid  Titli^  16, 17. 

*  Land  Titles,  p.  24. 
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Bergen  now  Hudson  County.  On  account  of  their 
great  value  in  this  regard,  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  Hudson  County,  through  an  appropriate 
committee  appointed  Jan.  12, 1871,  authorized  Charles 
H.  Winiield,  Esq.,  to  edit  and  publish  them  in  book 
form.  Hence  the  "  Land  Titles  in  Hudson  County," 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  not  only  for  a  full  ac- 
coant  of  the  lands  apportioned  by  the  Commissioners 
of  1764,  but  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information 
respecting  the  earliest  patents  and  patentees  under 
the  Dutch  government  and  that  of  the  Proprietors, 
in  that  part  of  the  ancient  county  of  Bergen  which 
was  set  off  under  the  name  of* Hudson  in  1840. 

Charter  of  Carteret— Thecharter  of  Carteret(  1668) 
made  provision  for  the  educational  and  religions  ititer- 
este  of  the  town.  The  sixth  article  provided  that  all 
the  freeholders,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  should  have 
power  to  choose  their  own  minister  for  piemeMag  IIk 
MBd  af  Oad  wmd  wimmaa^bamg  tke  hoiy  aaeraments, 
and,  heiug  se  tjheaeu,  all  persons,  as  well  as  freeholders, 
should  contribute  according  to  their  estates  and  means 
for  hia  support,  or  should  lay  out  such  a  portion  of  land 
for  the  minister,  and  for  the  keeping  of  Afree  school 
for  the  education  of  youth,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  which 
land,  being  once  laid  out,  is  not  to  be  alienated,  but 
to  "remain  forever  free  from  paying  any  rent  or  any 
other  rate  or  taxes  whatsoever."  In  accordance  with 
these  provisions,  three  lots  were  early  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  a  free  school,-— one  village  lot  and  two  out 
or  pasture  lots, — numbers  177, 178,  and  179.  respec- 
tively, of  the  Field-Book.  In  this  book,  made  by  the 
ooouniseioners  for  the  division  of  the  common  lands, 
they  are  designated  *'For  the  Free  Sthool  of  the  town 
of  Bergen,^^  For  many  years  the  school  of  the  village 
was«kept  .under -^the  direction  of  the  Church,  ''the 
Consistory  appointing  the  schoolmaster,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  education,  was  required  to  hear  recitations 
in  the  catechism,  and  at  stated  times  to  receive  the 
pastor  or  elders  of  the  church,  when  all  the  pupils  of 
the  school  were  to  be  catechised.  .  .  .  For  several 
successive  generations  this  was  the  course  pursued." 
"  The  author  has  heard,"  says  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  "some 
of  the  most  aged  people  of  his  pastoral  flock  refer  to 
the  days  of  their  childhood,  when  from  all  p^rts  of 
the  township,  as  it  then  existed,  including  Hoboken, 
Jersey  City,  and  Bergen  Point,  they  and  their  school- 
mates were  busied  with  their  lessons  in  Dutch  and 
English,  using  principally  as  a  reading-book  the 
I^alter  and  New  Testament,  and  rather  dreading  the 
day  for  the  good  old  Dominie's  catechism." 

"Bergen  Columbia  Academy"  was  an  institution 
which  existed  many  years.  The  date  of  its  charter  is 
not  given  in  the  history  furnished  by  Dr.  Taylor,  but 
the  large  brown-stone  building  erected  for  its  accom- 
modation in  1790,  this  author  thinks,  was  the  third 
building  used  for  the  school.^ 


1  Taylor's  Aunali,  p.  102. 


The  old  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  this  town  was 
the  earliest  organization  of  the  kind  in  East  Jersey. 
In  1662,  four  hundred  and  seventeen  guilders  ($166.80) 
were  raised  by  tax  in  the  township  for  building  an 
edifice  of  worship.  In  this  year  there  were  twenty- 
seven  communicants.  The  building  was  not  erected 
till  1680.  It  was  an  octagonal  building  in  the  shape 
of  a  lantern,  the  roof  being  exceeding  steep,  with  a 
cross  extended  to  a  considerable  height  above  its 
apex.  The  windows  were  on  the  eight  sides,  and 
quite  small  and  high  from  the  ground.  This  building 
was  standing  in  1764.* 

A  new  building  was  erected  in  1773.  In  a  stone 
over  the  front  door  was  this  inscription : 


**  K«rk  Gebouwt  in  Het  Taer  1680.    H«r 


iT«wl7T3.-« 


CHAPTER  VII. 
OTHER  AlfOIENT  SETTLEMBKTS. 

We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  other  settlements 
in  the  old  township  of  Bergen  and  other  parts  of  th^ 
county. 

Communipaw,  adjoining  Jersey  City  on  the  south, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  on  the  west  bank 
of  Hudson  River.  Its  first  settler  was  Jan  Evertse 
Bout  in  1684.  He  was  the  agent  of  Nicholas  Pauw 
until  the  patroon  sold  to  the  West  India  Company^ 
and  about  1638  rented  the  Company's  farm.  This 
farm  or  bouwrie  included  all  the  upland  lying  be- 
tween Communipaw  Creek  on  the  south  and  the 
meadow  on  the  north.  Bout  afterwards  received  a 
patent  of  the  farm  as  a  gift. 

"Up  to  February,  1648,"  says  Winfield,  "no  set- 
tlement had  been  made  north  of  Hoboken.  At  this 
place  a  farm-house  and  brew-house  had  been  built, 
and  a  bouwrie  cleared  and  planted.  Here  Aert 
Teunissen  Van  Putten  resided."  Van  Putten  was 
the  first  white  resident  of  Hoboken.  He  leased  the 
farm  Feb.  15,  1640,  for  twelve  years  from  Jan.  1 
1641.* 

"  At  Ahasimus  was  the  family  of  Cornelius  Van 
Vorst,  deceased,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Jacob  Stof- 
fclsen,  who  had  married  Van  Vorst's  widow. 

"  At  Paulus  Hoeck  were  Abraham  Isaacsen  Planck 
and  his  tenants,  G^rrit  Dircksen  Blauw,  Claes  Jansen 
Van  Purm'erendt,  alias  Jan  Potagie,  and  Cornells 
Arissen. 

"  At  Jan  de  Lacher's  Hoeck,  or  Mill  Creek  Point, 
as  an  under-tenant  of  Bout,  resided  Egbert  Wouters- 
sen  with  his  family.  .  .  . 

"On  the  bluff  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Cavan 
Point,  and  just  where  the  Central  Railroad  crosses 
the  Morris  Canal,  lived  Dirck  Straatmaker." 

s  See  cut  in  WioSeld't  niitory  of  Hndaon  Oounty,  p.  881. 
«  For  ttnW  history  of  thle  ftinl  other  efauTchet  in  the  old  township,  see 
Taylor's  Annals,  nnd  Winfield's  History  of  Hudson  County. 
4  N.  y.  Ool.  M8S.,  I.  187. 
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These  settlementB  were  destroyed  in  the  Indian  war 
of  1644.  After  the  war  Boat  returned  to  his  farm  at 
Com  muni  paw.  He  soon  sold  part  of  it  to  Michael 
Jansen  for  eight  thousand  florins,  and  the  rest  to 
Claes  Pietersen  Cos  for  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-four  florins  and  three  stivers.  Jansen  in 
1646  and  subsequently  was  a  representative  of  the 
Commonality  in  Stuyvesant's  Advisory  Council.  His 
farm  was  flourishing,  and  most  of  the  old  settlements 
along  the  river  had  been  renewed,  when  the  Indians 
again  laid  the  plantations  waste.  This  was  in  1655, 
when  the  Indians,  having  been  driven  to  their  canoes 
by  the  guard  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  crossed  the  river 
and  destroyed  all  the  settlements  in  Pavonia.  A 
number  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  to  New  Amster- 
dam, aiid  there  remained  till  1658,  when  Michael 
Jansen,  Claes  Jansen  Backer,  Claes  Pietersen  Cos, 
Jans  Captain,  Dirck  Seiken,  Dirck  Claesen,  and 
Lysbert  Tysen  petitioned  for  permission  to  return  to 
their  deserted  plantations.  Communipaw  was  ex- 
empted from  the  general  order  for  the  inhabitants  to 
gather  in  the  town  of  Bergen,  and  was  laid  out  into 
lots  and  surrounded  by  palisades  for  defense  against 
the  Indians.  It  grew  to  be  quite  a  rival  to  Bergen. 
The  first  ferry  across  the  Hudson,  connecting  the 
Jersey  shore  with  Manhattan  Island,  was  established 
at  this  point  in  1661,  and  William  Jansen  was  the 
legalized  ferryman.'  In  1680  Communipaw  was  a 
village  of  twenty  families.' 

The  peninsula  of  Paulus  Hook,  on  which  Jersey 
City  is  now  situated,  belonged  from  a  very  remote 
period  to  the  Van  Vorst  family.  In  1804  it  was 
vested  in  Cornelius  Van  Vorst.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  1804,  an  act  to  incorporate  the  associates 
of  the  Jersey  Company  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
to  whom  the  title  was  conveyed.  On  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1820,  an  act  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Jersey  in 
the  county  of  Bergen  was  passed ;  under  which,  and 
the  various  supplements  and  amendments  thereto,  the 
city  has  existed  to  the  present  time.  Jersey  City  was 
a  township  in  Bergen  County  from  1888  to  1840,  and 
during  those  two  years  was  represented  in  the  board 
of  chosen  freeholders  by  Dudley  S.  Gregory  and 
Thomas  G^urten. 

Settlements  in  1686.— In  1685,  George  Scott,  who 
was  granted  five  hundred  acres  of  land  by  the  East 
Jersey  proprietors  in  Monmouth  County,  published 
a  book  in  Edinburgh,  entitled  *'  The  Model  of  the 
Government  of  East  Jersey."  In  this  work  is  a 
general  view  of  the  plantations  and  settlements  in 
this  country,  as  he  observed  them  pribr  to  the  date 
of  his  publication,  between  1680  and  1685 ' 


1  New  Neth.  Regf«t«r,  117. 

*  Smith**  Ulft  New  Jeraey. 

*  On  the  28th  of  Jalj,  1685,  in  oontiderftlion  of  certain  Acta  promotiTe 
of  the  adTantage  and  Interest  of  Eaat  Jeney,  the  proprietora  in  England 
granted  five  hundred  acree  of  land  to  George  Scott,  on  condition  that  he 
tfbould  reeide  in  the  pmyince  with  hlr  family.  Were  tboee  *' certain 
aoti,**  etc.,  the  writing  of  this  book?    This  tract  of  land  was  in  Mon- 


After  speaking  of  the  settlements  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  he  says, — 

**  There  are  other  plantationa  upon  Hackeneack  BiTer,  wbich  goet  % 
great  way  np  the  ooontry,  almoat  northweaC ;  otbera,  alao,  on  the  cMt 
■ide  of  another  creek  or  rlTer  at  Hackeneack  BiTer. 

**  A  large  neck  or  tract  of  hud  for  which  one  Mra.  Samh  KIratead,  gf 
New  York,  had  a  patent  giren  by  an  old  Indian  eacbem  in  recompeaM 
for  interpreting  the  Indian  language  into  Dutch,  ae  there  waa  ooreiiwi; 
there  are  lome  little  familiee  thereon. 

**  Two  or  three  miles  np,  a  great  pUutation  settled  by  Oapt.  John  Benr, 
whereon  be  now  lires. 

**  Another  plantation  acUoining,  belonging  to  bis  son-{n<4aw,  Miehsil 
Smith ;  another  to  Mr.  Baker.  This  neck  of  land  Is  in  broadtb  ftw 
Ospt.  Berry's  new  plantation  on  the  west  side,  where  he  lives,  over  to 
his  old  plantations,  to  the  east  at  Hndeon*s  BiTer  side,  aboat  tbree  miH 
which  distance  serres  to  ConMable's  Rook,  npwarda  of  ten  miles. 

**To  go  back  to  the  eontb  part  of  Bevgen  Neck,  iht  is  opporite  t» 
Staten  Island,  where  is  but  a  narrow  passage  of  water,  which  ebto  aa4 
flows  between  the  said  island  and  Bergen  Point,  called  Constable's  Hook. 
There  is  a  considerable  plantation  on  that  side  of  Constable'*  Hook,  ex- 
tending inland  about  a  mile  OTer  fhim  the  bay  on  the  east  side  ct  tk« 
neck  that  leads  to  New  York,  to  that  on  the  west  that  goes  to  Hackee- 
sack  and  Snake  Hill,  the  neck  running  up  twtween  both,  fhMn  the  sratfa 
to  the  north  of  Hodeou's  BiTer,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  boondB. 
It  was  first  settled  by  Samuel  Edsall  in  Col.  NicboI'S  time,  and  b7  bfm 
sold  for  £600." 

Other  small  plantations  along  the  Neck  to  the  east 
are  named.    Among  them  one 

**  belonging  to  George  Umpane  (Gomouneepan)  which  is  oTer  sgaliut 
New  Tork,  where  there  is  about  forty  families,^  within  which,  about  tii« 
middle  of  the  neck,  which  is  here  about  tbree  miles  oTor,  standi  the  towa 
of  Bergen,  which  giTes  name  to  that  neck.  Then,  again,  northward  t* 
the  water's  side,  going  up  HudMu's  Birer,  there  lies  out  a  point  of  Uad 
where  is  a  plantation  and  a  water  (mill)  belonging  to  a  merchant  In  K«« 
York. 

**  Southward  there  is  asmall  Tillage,  of  about  flTe  or  six  &milles,wfakk 
Is  commonly  called  the  Duke's  Farm.  Further  up  Is  a  good  plantatk» 
in  a  neck  of  land  almost  au  island,  called  Hobuck;  it  did  belong  tot 
Dutch  merchant,  who  fonnerly  in  the  Indian  war  had  bis  wire,childr«i, 
and  senrants  massacred  by  the  ludiane,  and  bis  house,  cattle,  and  ilo^ 
destroyed  by  them.  It  Is  now  selUed  again,  and  a  mill  erected  there  by 
one  dwelling  at  New  York. 

**  Up  north  wanl  along  the  rlTer  side  are  the  lands  near  to  Mr.  WflUsm 
Lawrence,  whtch  is  six  or  ssTen  miles  fbrther.  Opposite  thereto  then 
is  a  plantation  of  Mr.  BdwUI,  and  aboTe.  that  Capt.  Bienfleld's  plantation ; 
this  last  Is  almost  opposite  the  northwest  of  Manh'atta's  Isliind. 

**  Here  a^e  the  ufmoet  extent  of  the  northern  bounds  of  Best  Jeneji 
MS  always  contemplated. 

**  Near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  upon  the  side  of  Orerpeck'S  Creek,  ai^ 
cent  to  Hackeneack  Birer,  seveml  of  the  rich  Talleys  were  setUed  by  the 
Dutch ;  and  near  Snake  Hill  Is  a  fine  plantation  owned  by  Pinhome  ft 
Kickbe,  for  half  of  which  Pinhome  is  said  to  hare  paid  £fiOO. 

**Tbe  plantatione  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  to  its  utuMSt  extent,  ii 
also  those  at  Hackeneack,  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Bergen  To«Bi 
HitiMtto  about  the  middle  of  the  neck."  .  .  . 

Hew  Barbadoet  Heok. — ^That  portion  of  the  an- 
cient territory  of  Bergen  known  as  New  Barbadoes 
Neck  was  probably  first  settled  by  the  Kingslande 
soon  after  the  settlements  above  described.  It  is  not 
certain  that  Judge  William  Sandford  ever  settled 
upon  his  patent  in  this  section  of  the  county.  He 
was  presiding  judge  of  the  court  at  Bergen  in  1673, 
and  died  some  time  prior  to  1709,  as  in  that  year  hifl 
widow,  Sarah  Sandford,  conveyed  to  her  friend,  Kath- 
erine  Van  Emburgh,  a  portion  of  the  estate  left  her 
by  her  husband,  between  the  Hackensack  and  Pas- 
mouth  County,  and  was  afterwards  owned  by  Dr.  John  Johnstone,  who 
married  Scott's  danghter. 
I      *  Twenty,  according  to  Smith's  History. 
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aaic  Riven.  NaUianiel  Kingslaod,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Kingsland  family,  of  New  Barbadoes,  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  Judge  Sandford.  His  son  William 
was  the  first  to  settle  upon  it,  about  1690.  He  emi- 
grated from  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  built  a 
mansion-house  on  what  is  now  the  Hackensack  road, 
about  two  miles  above  the  Schuyler  copper-mines. 
William  Kingsland  was  the  father  of  Edmund  Wil- 
liam Kingsland,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Mrs. 
John  Arent  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  Mrs.  Adams,  and 
the  late  Oen.  Kingsland,  of  Newark. 

Edmund  W.  Kingsland  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British  during  the  Revolution,  and  carried  down  the 
river  in  his.  own  boat,  and  conveyed  to  the  Sugar- 
House  in  New  York,  where  he  was  kept  for  some 
time.  He  said  it  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he 
regretted  having  a  new  hat  of  such  a  kind  as  the  one 
be  wore ;  for  it  was  a  stiff  beaver,  and  his  captors 
amused  themselves  during  the  journey  by  beating 
him  over  the  head  with  it.  The  Kingsland  family 
plate  was  buried  during  the  war  at  the  foot  of  a  pear- 
tree  near  the  mansion.  A  tankard  that  was  hidden 
there  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  The 
British  once  made  a  visit  to  the  house,  and  were  kept 
oat  for  some  time  by  the  inmates,  who  barricaded  the 
doors  and  windows.  At  length  the  assaulting  party 
threatened  to  break  in  a  door  where  Edmund  W. 
Kingsland  was  stationed.  He  had  a  pistol  in  each 
hand,  and  declared  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  house.  One  of  the 
party  then  picked  up  a  young  negro  belonging  to  the 
plantation,  and  placing  him  in  front,  challenged  Mr. 
Kingsland  to  "  fire  away,"  Not  wishing  to  hurt  one 
of  his  own  servants,  he  desisted,  but  the  faithful  slave 
cried  out,  '*  Let  'em  shoot,  massa ;  never  mind  me !" 
This  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the  time  Mr. 
Kingsland  was  captured.  The  English  and  Hessians 
took  possession  of  the  house  and  occupied  it  for  sev- 
eral months.  Mr.  Kingsland  had  previously  hollowed 
out  a  board  in  the  mantel-piece  and  secreted  his  money 
in  it,  put  in  a  block  and  painted  it  over.  He  found 
it  ondisturbed  on  his  return  from  imprisonment. 
The  Kingslands  were  Episcopalians,  and  through 
their  instrumentality  the  church  of  that  faith  was 
founded  at  Bellville. 

John  Richards,  who  was  connected  with  the  Kings- 
land  &mily  by  marriage,  owned  a  large  tract  of  land, 
a  part  of  which  is  now  Rutherford  Park.  He  was 
murdered  in  the  Bergen  Woods  by  refugees  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  while  on  his  way  home  from 
New  York. 

A  part  of  the  Kingsland  tract  was  purchased  by 
Arent  Schuyler  about  the  year  1700,  and  contained 
the  Schuyler  copper-mines,  afterwards  discovered  by 
one  of  Captain  Schuyler's  slaves.  Schuyler  had  pre- 
viously settled  in  the  Ponds  Neighborhood,  in  what  is 
now  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  Franklin,  but 
about  the  time  of  the  purchase  he  removed  to  New 
Barbadoes.    The  discovery  of  the  copper-mines,  to- 


gether with  his  large  landed  interest,  made  him 
wealthy.  The  old  Schuyler  mansion  which  stood  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Passaic,  below  the  Belleville 
bridge,  was  built  by  John,  a  son  of  Arent  Schuyler 
by  his  second  wife.  John  was  for  many  years  the 
manager  of  the  mines.  The  house  was  more  than 
once  visited  and  violated  by  the  British  during  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  and  pictures  pierced  by 
British  bayonets  are  still  preserved  among  the  de- 
scendants. 

northwestern  Part  of  the  County.— Settlements 
were  made  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ponds  Church,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1700  there 
were  some  ten  families  around  the  Ponds  and  some 
four  or  five  in  Pompton.  Arent  Schuyler  and  An- 
thony Brockholst,  in  1697,  lived  upon  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  the  late  Dr.  William  Colfax  and  William 
W.  Colfax.  In  1730,  Cornelius,  son  of  Arent  Schuy- 
ler, settled  on  the  north  side  of  Ryerson  Pond,  where 
his  grandson  of  the  same  name  now  resides.  The 
Oarretsons,  from  Bergen,  settled  at  an  early  time  on 
the  property  owned  by  the  late  John  Post.  The 
Van  Aliens  owned  six  hundred  acres  on  the  Pond 
flats,  and  their  residence  was  near  the  house  of  David 
Bush.  The  Berdan  family,  consisting  of  two  brothers, 
settled  in  Preakness  about  1720,  or  perhaps  before 
that  date.  This  family  first  settled  on  Long  Island, 
then  came  to  Hackensack,  and  thence  the  two  brothers 
emigrated  to  Preakness,  and  purchased  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  at  eighteen  cents  an  acre.  One 
was  married,  the  other  single.  The  single  brother 
commenced  building  a  house  with  a  view  to  taking 
a  companion,  but  before  its  completion  he  sickened 
and  died.  The  descendants  of  the  other  brother  still 
live  on  the  spot  where  their  forefather  located.  John 
Stek  (now  Stagg)  settled  back  of  Knickie's  Pond  in 
1711.  On  the  19th  day  of  May,  1724,  Yan  Romaine, 
yeoman  of  Hackensack,  purchased  of  Willocks  and 
Johnstone  six  hundred  acres,  the  tract  now  occupied 
by  John  B.  Romeyn,  Nicholas  Romeyn,  William 
Winters,  John  Snyder,  and  Henry  Hofier.  He  sold 
two  hundred  acres  of  this  to  Roelef  Van  Honten, 
March  17,  1737,  for  seventy  pounds.  It  is  the  prop- 
erty now  occupied  by  John  V.  Hennlon,  William  De 
Baaw,  and  John  Ackerman.  Simeon  Van  Winkel 
settled  on  the  property  of  the  late  Tennis  Van  Slyke 
in  1738.  He  came  firom  Belleville,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  owner  of  the  first  wagon  in  this  region 
of  country.  Its  wheels  were  without  tires,  and  it  was 
in  existence  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century 
after.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1720,  John  and  Wil- 
liam Van  Voor  Haze,  yeomen  of  the  county  of  Ber- 
gen, bought  of  John  Barbetie,  Peter  Fauconiere,  ^nd 
Andrew  Barbetie,  merchants  of  New  York  City,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  lying  at  Wikehoff,  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  Saddle  River.  On  this  tract  the  church  of 
Wyckoff  stands.  For  some  cause  unknown  to  the 
writer,  they  were  compelled  to  repurchase  this  land, 
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April  2, 1745,  of  John  Hjunilton,  Andrew  Johnstone, 
and  John  Burnet.  William  Van  Voorhaze  (Van 
Voorhis)  was  twice  married, — first,  to  Susanah  Larue, 
May,  1717,  and  second,  to  Martha  Van  Gulden,  Jan. 
21, 1728.  He  died  July  17,  1744,  leaving  five  sons 
and  four  daughters.  His  lands  he  left  to  his  sons. 
An  extract  from  his  will  may  not  be  devoid  of  inter- 
est, as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  wills  preserved : 

**  I  gtrt  And  bequMttk  iinto  mjr  old«tC  ion,  Jaoobot  Ymi  YoorliMa,  th« 
UC  bybeU  for  hif  Srat  Ulrth-ri«tit,  •■  Mug  my  h«lr  iit  Uw ;  and  I  will 
that  mj  yoongMt  dater,  whieb  I  have  by  myn  daar  belorf  off  wife,  which 
ii  namad  Mary  tie  Van  Voor  Ilaza,  dat  ihe  shala  have  for  her  portion  the 
■aiB  of  £19." 

To  his  Other  daughters  he  gave  twelve  pounds  each. 
His  son  Jacobus  never  married ;  he  entered  the  king's 
service,  and  died  Sept.  20,  1767.  His  son  Albert 
lived  on  the  farm  now  or  lately  owned  by  Josiah 
Quackenbush,  and  Abraham  on  the  fiu-m  of  Lewis 
Yeomans.  John  lived  on  the  Uurm  of  Henry  Blauvelt 
The  lands  of  the  two  brothers  were  not  divided 
among  their  heirs  until  May  18, 1767. 

A  tract  near  Paramus  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  was  bought  by  the  Albertises  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  pounds,  Aug.  17,  1720,  of  the  same 
New  York  parties  as  sold  to  Van  Voorhis.  The 
Albertises  also  leased  of  the  same  five  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  adjoining,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  the 
annual  rent  for  every  hundred  acres  of  "two  young 
t&t  fowls  on  or  before  the  feast  of  St  Michael  the 
Archangel.''  At  the  same  date  (1720)  Pit  Van  Blar- 
com  was  living  on  a  tract  between  Van  Voorhis  and 
Albertis,  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  as  the  Alber- 
ts deed  refers  to  his  line.  The  Winters,  Courtens, 
Youngs,  Storms,  Ackermans,  and  Quackenbushes 
settled  in  this  section  flrom  1740  to  1760;  the  Van 
Gelders  about  1730,  where  Abraham  Van  Qelder  now 
lives.  They  came  from  the  Red  Mills,  being  attracted 
by  the  large  number  of  deer  which  came  to  the  ponds 
near  by.  Among  others  in  this  neighborhood  were 
the  Pulisfelts  (now  Pulis)  and  Bogerts,  about  1760. 

It  is  only  intended  in  this  chapter  to  give  a  general 
survey  of  the  early  settlements.  For  fUrther  details 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of  early  settle- 
ments in  the  history  of  each  township. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
LAND   PATENTS   IN   BERGEN   COUNTY. 

Among  the  original  land-owners  in  the  county  of 
Bergen  we  name  the  following : 

Abraham  Isaacsen  Plank  purchased  Paulus  Hook 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  May  1,  1638. 
The  deed  was  confirmed  by  Philip  Carteret  May 
12, 1668.  Martyn  Andriesen  obtained  a  patent  for 
Weehawken  from  William  Kieft,  Director-Greneral  of 
New  Netherland,  May  11, 1647 ;  confirmed  by  Philip 
Carteret,  April  18, 1670.    Andriesen  was  a  freebooter 


and  a  desperate  character,  and  was  chiefly  responsi- 
ble tor  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  Indians  in  164S. 
Being  charged  with  this  responsibility  by  Governor 
Kieft,  he  attempted  to  shoot  the  Governor,  ibr  which 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  in  irons  to  Holland  for  trial. 
He  returned  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  purchased  Wee 
hawken  in  1647.  He  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1600, 
and  came  first  to  this  country  in  1631.  Nicholas  Varlet 
obtained  a  patent  of  Hoboken  of  Petrus  Stuyvesaot, 
Feb.  5,  1663;  confirmed  by  Philip  Carteret,  May 
12, 1668.  Mr.  Varlet  was  one  of  the  noted  men  of 
his  times.  His  second  wife  was  Anna,  sister  of  Gov- 
ernor Stuy  vesant,  and  widow  of  Samuel  Bayard  Id 
1657  he  was  appointed  commissary  of  imports  and 
exports,  and  in  1658  became  farmer  of  duties  on 
exports  and  imports  to  and  from  New  England  and 
Virginia;  was  admitted  to  the  right  of '' Great  Bnr^ 
ger,''  and  appointed  searcher,  inspector,  and  com- 
missary of  the  West  India  Company  stores ;  in  1660 
was  sent  with  Brian  Newton  an  ambassador  to  the 
Colony  of  Vii^nia ;  in  1664  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation  to 
the  English ;  in  1665  was  commissioned  captain  of 
the  militia  of  Bergen,  Communipaw,  Ahasimus,  and 
Hoboken ;  same  day  was  made  a  member  of  the  coart 
at  Bergen,  and  the  year  following  a  member  of  Gov- 
ernor Carteret's  Council.    He  died  in  1675. 

Ide  Comelison  Van  Vorst  received  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant  a  grant  of  land  at  Ahasimus,  April  5, 
1664 :  confirmed,  with  an  additional  grant,  by  PhiHp 
Carteret,  March  13,  1668.  This  property  was  inher- 
ited by  his  only  son  Cornelius,  and  from  him  de- 
scended to  Cornelius  of  the  seventh  generation.  It 
is  now  the  finest  part  of  Jersey  City. 

Jan  Evertse  Bout  obtained  of  the  (jk)vemor  and 
Council  of  New  Netherland  a  tract  of  land  at  Com- 
munipaw, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  deed : 

**  We,  WilliiUD  KlafI,  OoTemor-G«D6nd  and  Gonneil  ander  the  High 
and  Mighty  Lords  8tat«a-0en«r»l  of  Ui«  United  Netherlands,  Hto  Higk* 
nets  of  Orange  and  the  Honorable  the  Directon  of  the  aotkoriiad  W«t 
India  Company,  residing  in  New  Netberlandi,  malce  known  and  declare 
that  on  this  day  nnderwritten,  we  hare  giren  and  granted  Jan  Ereitw 
Bout  a  piece  of  land  lying  on  the  North  BiTer  westward  fhNB  foK 
Amtterdam,  befbre  than  pastured  and  tilled  by  Jhu  Kvertsa,  msMd 
Gamocnepaen  and  Jan  de  Lacher's  Uouok,  with  the  meadows  as  the 
same  lay  witiiin  the  post*and-  rail  fence,  containing  eighty-four  moigans. 

**  In  testimony  whereof  is  these  by  us  signed  and  with  our  Seal  con* 
armed  in  Fort  Amsterdam  In  New  Netherlands,  the  whh^  land  Jsa 
BTertse  took  posssssion  of  Anno  1638,  and  began  then  to  plow  and  so 
it" 

This  farm  was  sold  to  Michael  Jansen  by  Bout  for 
eight  thousand  florins,  Sept.  9,  1656,  and,  Jansen 
dying,  part  of  it  was  confirmed  to  his  widow,  Fi^'c 
Hartman,  by  Philip  Carteret,  May  12,  1668. 

Caspar  Steinmets  purchased  of  Philip  Carteret, 
May  12,  1668,  two  tracts  of  land  and  raeaidow  near 
the  town  of  Bergen.  He  resided  at  Ahasimus,  and 
during  the  Indian  troubles  of  1656  retired  to  New  ^ 
Amsterdam,  where  he  was  licensed  in  1656  to  **  tap 
beer  and  wine  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Bur- 
ghery  and  Strangers."    In  September,  1657,  he  was 
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made  lieatenant  of  the  Ber^n  militia,  and  in  1678 
was  promoted  to  captain.  He  was  deputy  from  Ber« 
geo  in  the  Council  of  New  Orange  (after  the  Dutch 
had  retaken  New  York),  1674,  and  a  representative 
from  Bergen  in  the  first  and  second  (j^eneral  Assem- 
Slies  of  New  Jersey.  He  died  in  1702.  His  descend- 
ants at  one  time  were  quite  numerous,  but  have  long 
since  died  out. 

Adrian  Post  obtained  a  patent  of  Governor  Car- 
teret dated  May  12, 1668,  for  **  sundry  parcels  of  land 
lying  in  and  about  the  Town  of  Bergen.''  He  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Post  family  in  Bergen  County, 
and  had  numerous  descendants.  The  first  we  hear  of 
him  he  was  agent  for  the  Baron  van  der  Capellen, 
and  in  charge  of  his  colony  on  Staten  Island  when 
the  place  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1665.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  treat  with 
the^  fiaefc^Maek  Indians  for  the  release  of  prisoners. 
He  was  ensign  of  the  Bergen  militia  in  1673,  and  was 
the  keeper  of  the  first  prison  in  East  Jersey,  the  house 
of  John  Berry  in  Bergen  being- used  for  that  purpose. 
9e  died  Feb.  28, 1677. 

Bnglebert  Steinhuysen  received  a  deed  of  ''sun- 
dry parcels  of  land  in  and  about  thcTown  of  Ber- 
gen," from  Philip  Carteret,  July  22, 1670.    This  land 
comprised  seven  lots,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres.^    This  patentee  was  a  tailor  by  trade, 
and  came  from  Soest,  the  second  city  in  Westphalia. 
He  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  in  the  ship  ''  Moes- 
man,"  April  25, 16^9.    He  was  licensed  by  the  Di- 
reckor*General  the  first  schoolmaster  Ia  Bergen,  Oct. 
6,1662.   He  was  commissioned  schepen  in  the  Bergen 
Court,  Oct  18, 166^ ;  and  with  Harman  Smeeman  rep- 
resented Bergen  in  the  "  Landtag"  in  1664.' 

Harman  Edward  purchased  of  Petrus  Stuyvesant 
"sundry  parcels  of  land  lying  in  and  about  the 
Town  of  Beigen,  Sept..l4, 1662."  He  was  one.of  the- 
commissioners  to  fortify  Bergen  in  1668;  and  with 
Joost  Van  der  Linde,  Hendrick  Jans  Spier,  and 
Hendrick  de  Backer,  June  15,  1674,  i>etitioned  the 
government  for  land  on  StatenJsland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  KiU  Van  Kull.» 

Balthazer  Bayard  obtained,  with  Nicholas  Varlet, 
a  grant  of  land  from  Philip  Carteret,  dated  Aug.  10, 
1671,  lying  in  and  about  the  town  of  Bergen.  Bay- 
ard was  a  brewer  and  a  brother  of  Nicholas.  He  was 
appointed  schepen  in  Bergen,  Dec.  17, 1668,  and  March 
17, 1664 ;  represented  Bergen  in  the  first  and  second 
General  Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  1668.  Shortly 
after  this  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York,  where 
he  was  schepen  under  the  Dutch  (New  Orange)  in  1678, 
and  alderman  in  1691.  Of  the  lands  in  Bergen  the 
patentees  held  as  joint-tenants.  Varlet  died  before 
any  division  was  made,  whereupon  Bayard  took  the 
land  by  right  of  survivorship/ 
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Tielman  Van  Vleck  obtained  by  patent  from  Philip 
Carteret,  dated  March  25,  1670,  a  grant  of  sundry 
parcels  of  land  near  the  town  of  Bergen.  Van  Vleck 
was  a  lawyer.  He  studied  under  a  notary  in  Amster- 
dam, came  to  this  country  in  1658,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  the  same  year.^  He  has  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  founder  of  Bergen,  and  was  made 
the  first  schout  and  president  of  the  court,  Sept.  5, 
1661. 

Hans  Diedrick  was  granted  by  Philip  Carteret  sun- 
dry parcels  of  land  lying  in  and  about  the  town  of 
Bergen,  May  12, 1668.  Hans  kept  the  second  hotel 
in  Bergen,  licensed  Feb.  13, 1671,  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant  of  the  Bergen  militia,  Sept.  4, 1678.  He 
was  one  of  the  patentees  of  Aquacknonck,  May  28, 
1679,  and  died  Sept.  80, 1698.  He  "  probably  left  his 
land  to  his  son  WandeTf  who  died  intestate,  Aug.  18, 
1782.  His  children  Johannes,  Garret,  Cornelius, 
Abraham,  An^e,  wife  of  Johannes  Vreeland,  and 
Margaret  Van  Bypen,  widow,  sold  to  their  brother 
Daniel,  Feb.  17,  1764,  a  lot  called  'Smiths  land,' 
seven  morgans,  also  a  lot  of  meadow,  also  the  Steen- 
huysen  lot,  and  lot  114.    They  partitioned  in  1755."' 

Oerrit  Oerritse  was  granted  by  Philip  Carteret  a 
patent  for  sundry  parcels  of  land  lying  in  and  about 
the  town  of  Bergen,  May  12,  1668.  ''This  patentee 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Van  Wagenen  family.  By 
his  will,  dated  Oct.  18,  1708,  he  gave  all  the  land 
included  in  this  patent,  and  a  preceding  patent,  to 
his  eldest  son  Johannes.  By  the  will  of  Johannes, 
dated  July  24, 1752,  proved  Nov.  8, 1759,  he  gave  all 
his  lands  in  Bergen  to  his  son  Johannes,  who  was  the 
owner  in  1764." 

The  Secaucus  patent  was  granted  by  Petrus  Stuy- 
vesant to  Nicholas  Varlet  and  Nicholas  Bayard,  Dec. 
10,  1668,  and  confirmed  by  Philip  Carteret,  Oct.  80, 
1667.  In  the  deed  of  Carteret  it  is  recited :  "  The 
said  plantation  or  parcel  of  land  is  esteemed  and 
valued,  according  to  the  survey  and  agreement  made, 
to  contain  both  of  upland  and  meadow,  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  acres  English  measure."  It  comprised 
all  the  land  between  Penhorn's  Creek  and  the  Croma- 
kill  on  the  east  and  the  Hackensack  on  the  west. 
The  Indians,  in  1674,  claimed  that  their  right  to  this 
land  was  not  included  in  their  deed  to  Stuyvesant  of 
1658,  that  the  said  deed  included  only  "Espatingh 
and  its  dependencies,"  and  that  they  were,  therefore, 
still  owners  of  Secaucus.  The  Dutch  Council  at 
Fort  William  Hendrick  settled  the  controversy  with 
them  by  making  them  a  present  of  an  "anker  of 
rum."  Nicholas  Varlet  died  while  the  tract  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  patentees,  and  his  administra- 
tors, Samuel  Edsall  and  Peter  Stoutenburgb,  joined 
Bayard  in  selling  it  to  Edward  Earle,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land, April  24,  1676.  Earle  sold  to  Judge  William 
Pinhorne,  March  26,  1679,  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
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one  individual  half  of  the  tract,  also  one-half  of  all 
the  stock,  "Christian  and  negro  servants.'*  The 
following  schedule  of  property  was  annexed  to  the 
deed:  ''One  dwelling  house,  containing  two  lower 
rooms  and  a  lean-to  below  stairs,  and  a  loft  above; 
five  tobacco  houses ;  one  hors,  one  mare  and  two  colt8, 
eight  oxen,  ten  cows,  one  bull,  four  yearlings,  and 
seven  calves;  between  thirty  and  forty  hogs,  four 
negro  men,  five  Christian  servants/'  This  was  the 
Pinhome  plantation  referred  to  by  George  Scott  in 
his  "  Model  of  the  Government  of  East  Jersey."* 

In  1668  Capt.  William  Sandford  *  obtained  of  the 
Indians  a  deed  for  New  Barbadoes  Neck,  extending 
northward  seven  miles  and  containing  fifteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eight  acres  of  upland  and 
meadow.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  land  Capt. 
Sandford  devised  in  his  will  to  his  wife  Sarah,  who 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1709,  gave  by  deed  about 
five  hundred  acres,  including  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  meadow  on  the  Passaic,  to  her  *'  dear  friend 
Katherine  Van  Embarg."  A  part  of  Sandford's  tract, 
soon  after  his  purchase  from  the  Indians,  was  bought 
by  Nathaniel  Kingsland,  who  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  from  this  circumstance 
it  received  the  name  of  New  Barbadoes. 

Capt  William  Sandford  was  presiding  judge  of  the 
Bergen  courts  in  1676,  and  a  member  of  the  first 
Council  of  East  Jersey,  under  Governor  Rudyard,  in 
1682. 

Isaac  Kingsland,  son  of  Nathaniel,  of  New  Barba- 
does, was  a  member  of  Governor  Neill  Campbell's 
Council  in  1686. 

Capt  John  Berry's  Patent—In  1669,  Capt.  John 
Berry  and  associates  obtained  a  grant  for  lands  lying 
northward  of  Sandford's,  "six  miles  in  the  country." 
This  grant  extended  from  the  Hackensack  River  to 
what  is  now  Saddle  River,  and  probably  included  the 
site  of  the  present  village  of  Hackensack.  In  the 
same  year  a  grant  was  made  to  Capt.  Berry  of  land 
lying  between  Hackensack  River  and  Overpeck  (now 
English)  Creek,  bounded  on  the  south  by  lands  of  Wil- 
liam Pardons,  and  running  north,  containing  about 
two  thousand  acres.  This  must  have  included  a  large 
portion  of  what  are  now  Ridgefield,  Englewood,  and 
Palisade  townships, — ^that  portion  of  them,  at  least, 
lying  between  the  creek  and  the  Hackensack  River. 

John  Berry  was  a  large  land-owner.  He  resided  at 
Bergen,  where  he  also  owned  six  meadow-lots  and 
six  upland  lots,  besides  two  lots  in  the  town  purchased 
of  Philip  Carteret,  July  20, 1669.  Most  of  this  land 
was  in  the  Newkirk  family  in  1764,  when  the  lands 
were  surveyed  by  the  commissioners.  John  Berry 
was  presiding  judge  of  the  courts  at  Bergen,  and  one 
of  the  magistrates  before  whom  Thomas  Rudyard,  the 
Deputy-Governor  of  East  Jersey  under  Barclay,  was 
sworn  into  office,  Dec.  20, 1682.  His  house  in  Bergen, 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1673,  was  made  the  "prison  for 
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ye  profince*'  until  a  house  could  be  built  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  Adrian  Post,  constable,  was  made  keeper.' 

The  oldest  deed  on  record  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  at  Hackensack  is  one  from  John  Berry  to 
Zuarian  Westervelt,  dated  Jan.  18, 1687,  conveying  a 
portion  of  his  estate  in  the  old  township  of  Hack- 
ensack. March  26, 1687,  he  conveyed  another  piece 
of  land  to  Walling  Jacobs,  of  the  county  of  Essex. 

Demarett  Patent — Another  early  patent  was  one 
for  three  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  old  township 
of  ELackensack,  extending  along  the  easterly  side  of 
the  river  from  New  Bridge  to  a  point  beyond  Old 
Bridge,  and  easterly  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Northern 
Railroad.  This  was  granted  to  David  Demarias  (Des- 
meretz)  and  others,  by  Philip  Carteret,  June  8, 1677.' 
The  patentee  was  a  Huguenot,  and  came  from  France 
to  this  country  with  his  three  sons,  David,  John,  and 
Samuel,  about  the  year  1676.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  numerous  family  of  Demarests  in  this  country. 
It  is  said  that,  as  far  back  as  1820,  one  interested  in 
the  family  found  by  search  seven  thousand  names 
connected  with  it,— branches  of  the  original  stalk.^ 

According  to  tradition,  Mr.  Demarias  first  settled 
at  Manhattan  Island,  where  he  purchased  the  whole 
of  Harlem ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  disposed  of  thtt 
property  and  removed  to  the  Hackensack,  where  he 
made  the  purchase  above  mentioned,  his  design  being 
to  establish  a  colony  of  some  thirty  or  forty  families, 
to  be  transported  from  Europe.  It  was  probably  in 
view  of  this  declared  purpose  that  the  patent  was 
granted  him ;  for  it  must  have  been  known  by  the 
Governor  or  the  land-office  that  the  grant  was 
already  covered,  in  large  part  at  least,  by  the 
prior  patent  of  two  thousand  acres  given  to  John 
Berry.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Demarias  and  his  asso- 
ctates  were  so  harassed  by  the  claims  of  different 
persons  during  half  a  century  that  the  land  was 
purchased  by  them  no  less  than  four  times.  Berry, 
however,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  waived  his 
claim  for  a  time  in  view  of  the  prospective  settle- 
ment, and,  in  case  of  its  failure,  was  promised  a  like 
grant  in  some  other  locality.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1709,  Demarias  having  failed  to  fulfill  his  stipula- 
tion in  regard  to  the  settlement.  Berry  petitioned 
the  "Captain-General  and  Govemor-in-Chief  of  the 
Provinces  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  etc.,  to  listen 
to  a  demonstration  of  the  invalidity  of  a  pretense  of 
John  Demarest  &  Company  to  three  thousand  acres 
of  land  which  they  received  from  the  Indians.''  *   The 

>  Book  3  of  DMda,  93,  Tranton. 

*  Deed  on  record  at  Perth  Ambojr. 

*  Her.  T.  B.  Bomejrn**  Hletorical  Dieoooree. 

ft  Purchaeera  of  proprietary  landa  at  that  time,  and  earlier,  had  to  ei- 
tinguiah  the  Indiau  claims  for  tbemselvee  on  the  beet  terme  they  coaU 
make.  Sometimes  they  did  it  in  advance  by  buying  of  the  Indlaoi  flrrt 
and  then  getting  their  Indian  deed*  confirmed,  and  aometimet  by  getting 
their  deeda  firat  of  the  goTemment  and  exttngnishlng  the  Indian  ckiB 
afterwards.  Thuee  shrewd  in  the  business  oonld  Ofloally  do  it  for  a  rttj 
small  trifie,  especially  if  mixed  well  with  the  ineTitable  strong  beer  or 
brandy.  In  no  case  was  an  Indian  deed  held  valid  anl««  conflmed  bj 
the  government. 
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Qovernor  sabtequently  withdrew  the  grant  from  the 
BOOS  of  David  Demarest,  according  to  Berry's  repre- 
sentation, and  gave  them  a  smaller  gprant,  which  in- 
cluded a  part  of  the  two  thousand  acres  of  Berry.' 
This  latter  grant  was  knowa  as  the  French  Patent, 
probably  because  the  Demarests  came  from  France. 

WiUook'i  and  Johnston*!  Patent— George  Wil- 
locks  and  Andrew  Johnston  were  the  patentees  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  what  are  now  Bidgewood  and 
Franklin  townahips.  It  extended  from  the  Big  Rock 
at  Small  Lots  (now  called  Glen  Rock)  northward  to 
the  Bamapo  River,  about  one  mile  in  width,  and  has 
been  known  at  the  **  Wilcox  and  Johnson  Patent,'' 
both  names,  however,  being  erroneously  spelled. 

Ojor|^  Willocks  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  came 
to  thi«  country  in  1684.    He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  Dr.  James  Willocks,  of  Kennery,  Scotland, 
from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  estate.    He  was  the 
afj^tof  the  Eaat  Jersey  proprietors  for  the  collection 
of  the  quit  rente,  and  obtained  various  grants  of  land 
from  them.    Upon  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of  quo  war- 
nuUo  by  James  IL,  with  the  view  to  vacating  the  pro- 
prietary government  of  New  Jersey  and  placing  the 
whole  North  American  colonies  under  one  governor- 
general,  in  1686,  Willocks  and  Lewis  Morris  took 
ttioBg  ground  in  favor  of  the  proprietors.    Through- 
out that  memorable  contest  between  the  proprietors 
sad  the  king,  which  was  not  finally  settled  till  1702, 
when  the  proprietors  surrendered  their  claim  to  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  province  to  Queen  Anne, 
WUloeks  and  Morris  were  stanch  adherents  to  the 
rights  of  the  proprietors.    In  1699,  Willocks  was  their 
representative  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  dismissed 
from  that  body  by  the  famous  act  of  the  opposition 
ezdnding  from  the  Assembly  ^'any  proprietor  or  rep- 
mentadve  of  one."    The  people  of  Amboy  electi&d 
Lewis  Morris  in  his  stead,  and  the  historians  tell  us 
there  were  "  serious  apprehensions  of  an  insurrection 
imder  the  leadership  of  Willocks  and  Morris."    Wil- 
locks never  settled  on  his  patent  in  this  county ;  he 
fended  chiefly  at  Perth  Amboy,  where  he  died  in  1729. 
Andrew  Johnson  (Jonstone),  the  other  patentee, 
WIS  bom  Dec.  20, 1694.    When  a  young  man  he  was 
a  merchant  in  New  York.    He  subBoquently  became 
saeociated  with  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey,  and 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Proprietary  Board.    He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and 
^  several  years  Speaker  of  the  House ;  and  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  running  the  Lawrence  line 
between  East  and  West  Jersey  in  1743.    For  some 
time  he  was  treasurer  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
He  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  June  24, 1762.' 

The  lands  south  of  th\a  tract  on  the  Passaic,  in- 
dnding  a  portion  of  the  site  of  Paterson,  were  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians  in  1709  by  George  Ryerson 
*»d  Urie  Weetervelt  The  original  deed  was  in  the 
P<*e88ion  of  the  late  John  J.  Zabriskie,  of  Hohokus, 

*  Uod  Patpen,  N«w  York. 

*  Wliit6lMttd*t  New  Jeraey  nnder  the  Proprietor!. 


and  is  among  the  papers  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
widow,  now  living  in  Paterson.  In  this  deed  an 
exception  is  made  of  Sicomac,  which  was  an  Indian 
burying-ground.' 

*' Frenchman's  Garden."— In  a  note  relating  to 
lot  No.  18  in  Winfield's  "  Land  Titles"  we  find  the 
following: 

*  Loilfo.  18  forme  put  of  the  present  ]Uopel»k  Cemetery,  and  wm  a 
pert  of  the  *  Freocbm«n*t  Garden.*  Ouncerning  tbii  garden  I  bare  met 
Willi  the  following  poetic  and  somewhat  eonoront  aooounta. 

** '  In  a  wild  and  romantic  tltiiatlon  on  Bergen  Greek,  neariy  omxwite 
the  dty  of  New  York,  thirty  acrei  of  land  were  pnrobaeed  for  a  garden 
and  fhiitery  by  the  unfortunate  Lonie  XVI.,  who  aa  proprietor  became 
a  nntiiralised  citiien  by  act  of  the  Legielature.*— Fordea't  Hidorp  of  (Ae 
UnitM  SfolM,  ii.  53.  Thie  itatement  of  Warden  seemi  to  have  been  baaed 
on  n  notice  relating  to  tbii  garden  In  the  ^«ie  /era^  Journal,  June  27, 
1787.  ill  which  it  is  mid :  '  Part  of  thii  epnce  it  at  prewint  inclosed  with 
a  stoue  wall,  and  a  nclTenal  collection  of  exotic,  as  wsll  as  domestic 
plaiitM,  trees,  and  flowers  are  already  begun  to  be  introduced  to  this  ele- 
gant spot,  wbieh  in  time  must  rival  if  not  excel  the  most  celebrated 
gardens  of  Bnrope.  The  situation  is  naturally  wfld  and  romantio,  be« 
twren  two  oondderable  riTers,  in  riew  of  the  main  ocean,  the  dty  of  New 
York,  the  heights  of  Staten  Island,  and  a  vast  extent  of  distant  moun- 
tains on  the  western  side  of  the  landscape.*  As  '  tall  oaks  fh>m  little 
acorns  grow,*  so  these  exaggerated  statements  had  th^r  origin  in  the  fol- 
lowing simple  fact  On  March  3, 17S6,  Andre  Michanx,  in  his  petition 
tu  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  set  forth  that  the  king  of  France  had 
commissioned  him  as  the  botanist  to  trsTsl  through  the  United  States, 
that  he  had  power  to  import  fkom  France  any  tree,  plant,  or  Tegetable, 
that  might  be  wanting  in  this  country,  that  hs  wished  to  establlsb  near 
Bergen  a  botanical  garden  of  about  thirty  acres,  to  sxperiroent  in  agri- 
culture and  gardening,  and  which  he  intended  to  stock  with  French  and 
American  plants,  as  also  plants  fh>m  all  OTsr  the  world.  The  Legisla- 
ture granted  his  petition,  and  permitted  him,  as  on  ottsa,  to  h<rid  net 
exceeding  two  hundred  acres  of  land  In  this  State. 

**'  He  came  to  this  country  fortified  with  a  flattering  letter  of  intro- 
duction, dated  at  Tlenna,  Sept  3, 1786,  from  the  Marquis  de  Laft^ette  to 
WsshingtoQ.'— Cbrreq»oiMbNo«  of  (As  American  £«voImI(om,  It.  116.  *  He 
was  attached  to  the  Jordsa  dm  PUmU  in  Paris.  He  brought  with  him 
the  gardener,  Paul  Saunier,  who  took  the  title  to  the  ground  bought  for 
the  garden.  The  place  was  stocked  with  many  plants  and  trees,  among 
which  was  the  Lombardy  poplar.  From  this  garden  this  ones  celebrated 
tree  was  spread  abroad  tiirongfa  the  country,  and  pronounced  an  exotic 
of  pftesltiss  Talus.*— OU  Nw  York,  23.** 

The  above  garden-lot  was  part  of  the  common  land 
of  the  Secaucus  Patent,  not  partitioned  with  the  other 
common  lands  of  the  township  of  Bergen,  but  sur- 
veyed and  divided  under  a  "  Supplementary  Act''  in 
1785.  The  commissioners  were  Abraham  Clark,  Aza- 
riah  Dunham,  Silas  Condit,  John  Carle,  and  Daniel 
Marsh.  In  the  field-book  containing  the  survey  and 
allotment  of  these  lands,  page  6,  the  commissioners 
say,  **  We  then  caused  an  actual  survey  to  be  taken 
of  the  commons,  after  which  we  proceeded  to  consider 
the  claim  put  in  by  the  Agent  of  Forfeited  Estates  for 
the  County  of  Bergen  to  all  the  common  lands  al- 
lotted to  the  Patent  of  Secaucus  as  formerly  claimed 
and  forfeited  to  the  State  by  William  Bayard ;  the 
same  William  Bayard  having  claimed  the  same  as 
heir-at-law  to  Nicholas  Bayard,  one  of  the  original 
patentees  of  Secaucus  and  survivor  to  Nicholas  Var- 
let,  the  other  patentee.''  These  patentees  having  sold 
to  Edward  Earle,  and  the  latter  to  Judge  Pinhorne 
and  others,  the  claim  of  the  agent  of  the  county  was 
not  sustained.  Bayard,  however,  was  a  loyalist  during 
the  Revolution,  and  left  the  country. 

*  Historical  Discourse  by  BeT.  W.  B.  Tan  Benschoten. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS   OF   THE    HOLLANDERS— 
NOMENCLATURE. 

The  Dutch  settlers  were  generally  persons  of  deep 
religious  feeling,  honest  and  conscientious,  and  add- 
ing to  these  qualities  those  of  industry  and  frugality, 
they  generally  became  prosperous.  The  style  of  their 
buildings  they  doubtless  brought  with  them  from 
Holland,  their  fatherland.  They  were  built  with  one 
story,  with  low  ceiling,  with  nothing  more  than  the 
heavy  and  thick  boards  that  constituted  the  upper 
floor  laid  on  monstrous  broad  and  heavy  beams,  on 
which  they  stored  their  grain,  the  loft  being  used  for 
a  granary  and  for  the  spinning  of  wool ;  sometimes 
parts  of  it  would  be  divided  into  sleeping  apartments. 
Their  fireplaces  were  usually  very  large,  extending 
generally  without  jambs,  and  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date a  whole  family  with  a  comfortable  seat  around 
the  fire.'  The  chimneys  were  so  large  as  to  admit  of 
having  their  meat  hung  up  and  smoked  within  them, 
which  was  their  usual  practice.  When  jambs  were 
added,  they  were  often  set  around  with  earthen  glazed 
tiles  imported  from  Holland,  ornamented  with  Scrip- 
ture scenes,  which  furnished  the  children  and  others 
with  amusement  and  instruction.  Such  tiled  jambs 
and  mantles  are  now  seen  in  the  old  Zabriskie  resi- 
dence (now  the  Mansion  House)  in  HaCkensack,  and 
in  other  buildings  of  the  more  wealthy  Hollanders  in 
Bergen  County,  fiut  they  were  generally  the  prod- 
uct of  a  date  ranging  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years 
after  the  first  settlements. 

Domettio  and  Social  Habiti.~Their  early  style  of 
building  corresponded  well  with  their  habits,  which 
were  simple, unafiected,  and  economical,  contributing 
materially  to  their  independence  and  solid  comfort. 
They  brought  their  children  up  to  habits  of  industry. 
Almost  every  son  was  taught  some  mechanical  art,  and 
every  daughter  was  required  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  all  knowledge  necessary  to  housekeeping.  The 
farmers  burnt  their  own  lime,  tanned  their  own 
leather,  often  made  their  own  shoes  and  boots,  and  did 
much  of  their  own  carpentering,  wheelwrighting,  etc. 
The  spinning  and  woolen  wheels  were  set  in  motion  in 


1  Ordinarily  this  might  b«  tme,  bat  there  were  lome  ftuniliee  which 
woald  need  a  Tery  wide  fireplace  for  their  accommodation.  We  take 
the  following  fh>u  the  record  of  births  in  Bergen  County : 


Obepamt  Oadmos. 12  children. 

JorU  O^mus U  '* 

Matthene  ComeliM...a2  ** 

William  Contler W 

Jacob  Cnblurly 8  " 

William  Day 7 

Michail  Demat. 7 

Jobannie  Deadrick.....  8 

Matthene  ETerM II  ** 

BeT.  Wm.  Jackson 10  ** 

Joeiah  Homblower. 8  ** 

Mereelis  Herselie 10  ** 

QfTTit  Newkirk 12  •* 

Adrian  Post 12  •* 

Helmigh  KaolofM 10  ** 

Peter  StuyvoBaut 9  ** 

John  Van  Clief. 8  " 


Daniel  Van  Clief. .  8  cblldrfn. 

Helmigh  Van  Hoaton.ll  ** 
Derrick  Van  KTpen....lt  ** 
Gorneliot  Van  Vorat...l9        •* 

(three  wiTes.) 
Abraham  Van  Wlnkle.lO 
Heudrick  Van  Winklo.ll        " 
Jacob     Jocobee     Van 

Winkle 10 

Jorii  Vmland 10        ** 

Michael  Vmland 26        ** 

(three  wiTee.) 
Joeeph  Waldron 18        •* 

(four  wiTee.) 

John  Welsh 9 

Martin  Winne 16        " 

(four  wives.) 


proper  season,  and  all  materials  for  clothing  the  hm- 
ily,  white  as  well  as  colored,  were  manufactured  at 
home.  No  female  was  considered  a  suitable  candi- 
date for  matrimony  who  could  not  show  some  stores 
of  domestic  linen  and  other  evidences  of  industry  and 
economy.  So  economical  were  the  females  of  their 
time  that  they  frequently  took  their  spinning-wheels 
with  them  when  they  went  to  spend  a  social  aftemooQ 
with  a  neighbor.  They  often  helped  the  men  in  the 
field  in  times  of  planting,  harvesting,  and  in  other 
busy  seasons.  Such  a  thing  as  a  carpet  was  not  known 
among  the  rural  inhabitants.  The  floors  of  their 
houses  were  scrubbed  and  scoured,  and  kept  as  clean 
«a  their  tables,  which  were  used  without  cloths.  Their 
floors  were  sanded  with  sand  brought  from  the  beach 
for  that  purpose  and  put  in  regular  heaps  on  the  floors, 
and  becoming  dry,  it  would  be  swept  with  a  broom  in 
waves,  or  so  as  to  represent  other  beautiful  figures. 
Frugality,  industry,  and  economy  characterized  all 
their  actions.  They  lived  chiefly  within  themselves, 
and  knew  but  little  of  the  dangers  and  diseases  in- 
cident to  luxury  and  indolence.  As  to  religion  and 
education,  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  They  paid  early 
attention  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  when 
their  numbers  warranted  they  organized  and  estab- 
lished churches,  modeled  after  those  of  the  father- 
land. The  Calvinistic  religion  of  Holland  was  thus 
transplanted  to  the  New  Netherlands.  The  settlen 
soon  sought  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany in  procuring  ministers.  Their  cause  on  this 
behalf  was  furthered  by  the  reverend  clergy  of  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  ministers  were  sent  forth 
by  that  judicature  under  advice  from  the  Synod  of 
North  Holland.  This  mode  of  obtaining  ministen 
seems  to  have  continued  in  full  operation  until  1664, 
when  the  British  became  possessed  of  the  colony  of 
New  Amsterdam. 

"  During  this  period  churches  were  established  at 
New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  Albany,  Esopus  (Kings- 
ton), and  Flatbush,  L.  I.  And  in  1660,  Rev.  Henry 
Selyus,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Classis  of  Amste^ 
dam,  says,  "  Besides  me  there  are  in  New  Netherland 
the  Dominies  Joannes  Megapolensis  and  Samuel 
Drisius  in  New  Amsterdam,  Gideon  Schaats  at  Fort 
Orange,  and  Joannes  Polhemus  at  Middlewout  and 
New  Amersfort,  and  Hermanns  Blom  at  the  Esopus, 
— in  all  six.' 

'*  In  1662  the  inhabitants  of  Bergen  taxed  them- 
selves for  the  erection  of  a  church,  and  four  hundred 
and  seventeen  guilders  were  thus  raised  for  that  pur- 
pose. Until  1664  the  religion  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  was  the  established  religion  of  the  country. 
It  ceased  to  be  such  with  the  change  which  then  took 
place  in  political  affairs.  Yet,  at  the  surrender,  and 
afterwards  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1676,  '  Rights  of 
conscience  with  regard  to  worship  and  discipline  were 
secured  to  the  Dutch  inhabitants.'  It  was,  however, 
for  years  the  most  respectable  denomination  in  the 
colony.    This  period  extended  from  1664  to 
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when  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
colony  of  New  York,  whereby  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal dmnk.  became  the  religion  known  to  the  law, 
and  from  1698  to  1776,  besides  supporting  their  own 
ministers,  all  non-Episcopal  inhabitants  were  forced 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Episcopal  Church."  I 

Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  early 
Dntch  settlers,  says,  **  They  were  reluctant  to  it>rm  I 
acquaintance  with  strangers,  lest  they  should  be  im-  | 
po^  upon.    But  when  such  acquaintance  was  formed  | 
and  appreciated,  it  was  not  easily  terminated.    What-  i 
ever  may  have  been  their  family  broils,  when  any 
one  of  the  community  was  wrongfully  involved  in 
tRHible,  especially  in  litigation,  they  were  as  one  man. 
When  such  occasions  occurred  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  almost  all  the  men  to  resort  to  the  county 
town,  and  support   and    encourage   their   assailed 
neighbor." 

Learned  Clergy. — ^The  ministers  sent  out  from  Hol- 
land were  a  learned  body  of  men,  and  mixing  largely 
with  the  people^  who  had  reverence  for  their  learning, 
piety,  and  example,  they  exerted  a  very  powerful  in- 
flaence  in  moulding  and  shaping  the  early  society.  To 
what  extent  the  minds  of  the  people  were  enlightened 
and  the  ruder  manners  and  customs  modified  by  the 
inftnence  of  these  learned  clergy  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  doubtless  to  a  very  great  extent.  They  were 
the  earliest,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only,  learned  and 
professional  class  within  the  limits  of  Bergen  County, 
and,  to  an  extent,  in  New  Netherlands.  It  strikes  one 
as  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  the  country  was  colonized  that  religion,  par- 
ticularly theology,  was  placed  in  the  forefront  in  the 
eariy  settlements.  The  cast  of  mind  of  the  clergy 
was  peculiarly  theological.  While  the  great  contro- 
venies  in  Holland  had  been  settled,  and  the  decretals 
of  the  Reformed  Church  formulated  by  the  Synod  of 
Dordrecht,  the  discussion  of  these  doctrines  formed  the 
staple  at  the  theological  schools.  Ministers  came  with 
their  minds  fully  imbued  with  them  to  this  country, 
and  here  theological  discussion  constituted  a  very 
laige  part  of  the  pulpit  efforts  of  ministers.  This  is 
said  not  disparagingly,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  ministers,  both  in  Holland 
and  in  this  country,  were  full  of  zeal  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  fact  is 
noticed  in  the  journal  of  Count  Zinzendorf  that  in 
1742  the  young  minister,  Jan  Casparus  Fryenmoet, 
late  from  the  Claasis  of  Amsterdam,  and  settled  in 
Walpack,  on  the  Delaware,  sought  to  draw  him  into 
theological  discussion  during  the  interval  between 
two  sermons  on  Sunday.  The  count  says,  "  to  avoid 
which  I  went  into  the  woods  and  read  Josephus." 

Some  of  the  great  controversies  which  engaged  the 
tttention  of  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  a 
Uter  period  grew  out  of  their  relations  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  which  for  a  long  time  insisted  upon 
their  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  ordaining 
ministers  for  the  American  churches.    Another  fruit-  I 


fill  source  of  controversy  which  divided  the  church 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  was  the  in- 
troduction of  doctrines  believed  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy  set  up  by  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland.  These  matters  will  be  found 
alluded  to  more  fully  in  the  histories  of  the  old 
church  at  Hackensack  and  Scraalenburg. 

Dutch  Homenclatare. — In  connection  with  the 
many  names  6f  Holland  origin  to  be  found  in  this 
work,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
custom  of  Hollanders  and  their  descendants  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  nomenclature,  showing  the 
difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  tracing  the 
genealogy  of  Dutch  families  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
plete and  continuous  record.  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
United  States  minister  at  the  Hague,  contributed  an 
able  article  on  this  subject  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
from  which  we  quote.  Speaking  of  the  difficulties 
imposed  upon  the  genealogist  by  the  system  of  names 
adopted  in  Holland  and  continued  in  this  country, 
Mr,  Murphy  remarks, — 

**  The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  time,  was  pabronffmie  (father-n*ine),  by 
which  a  child  took,  h^det  his  bttptlsmal  name,  that  of  his  fHther,  with 
the  addition  of  noon  or  mm,  meaning  son.  To  illustrate :  If  a  child  were 
baptized  Heiidrick,  and  the  baptismal  name  of  his  fitther  was  Jan,  the 
child  would  be  called  Hendrick  Jansen.  His  son,  if  baptized  Teunis, 
would  be  called  Tennis  Hendrickson ;  the  son  of  the  latter  might  be  WIN 
llam,  and  wonld  haTe  the  name  of  William  Teonisen.  And  so  we  might 
hare  the  succeeding  generations  called  sncceealveljr  Garret  Willemiton, 
Marten  Garretsuu,  Adrian  Martensen,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  Christian  names ;  or,  a»  more  frequently  hai^ned,  there  would 
be  a  repetition  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  generation  of  the  name  of 
the  first,  and  thus,  as  these  names  were  common  to  the  whole  pfH>ple, 
there  was  in  the  same  community  d^ffhrmU  lmeag€$  of  identically  the  eame 


**This  custom,  which  had  preTailed  In  Holland  for  cenlnrles,  was  In 
ftill  rogue  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  New  Metherland.  In  writing 
the  termination  aoi,  It  was  frequenUy  contracted  Into  m,  *,  or  «.  To  giTs 
an  example  botli  of  the  patronymic  and  the  contraction  of  the  name :  the 
fkther  of  Garret  Uartense,  tiie  founder  of  a  family  of  that  name  in  Fla^ 
bush,  L.  I.,  was  Marten  Adrlaense,  and  his  father  was  Adrlac  Ryerse, 
who  came  fh)m  Amsterdam.  The  inconveniences  of  this  practice, 
the  confusion  to  which  It  gave  rise,  and  the  difficulties  of  tracing 
families  led  ultimately  to  its  abandonment,  butli  in  Holland  and  in  this 
country.  In  doing  so  the  patronymic  which  the  person  originating  the 
fiunily  bore  was  adopted  as  the  surname.  Most  of  the  fiunillee  thus  formed 
and  existing  among  us  may  be  said  to  be  of  American  origin,  as  they 
were  first  fixed  In  America,  though  the  same  names  were  adopted  by 
others  In  Holland.  Hence  we  have  names  of  such  families  of  Dutch  de- 
scent among  us  as  Jansen  {Angtice  Johnson),  Onrretsou,  Goruelison, 
SImoeen  or  Simonson,  Tyson  (son  of  Mathias),  Aresend  (son  of  ArendX 
Hanson,  Lambertsen,  or  Lambutson,  Panli«on,  Remsen,  Byerson,  Brerts, 
Phillips,  Lefferts,  and  others.  To  trace  connection  between  these  famlllet 
and  persons  would  be  Impossible,  for  the  reason  Just  stated,  without  a 
regular  record. 

**  Another  mode  of  nomenclature.  Intended  to  obviate  the  dlfflcnlty  of 
an  Identity  of  names  for  the  time  being,  but  which  rendered  the  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  for  the  future  genealogist,  was  to  add  to  the 
patronymic  name  the  occupation  or  some  other  personal  characteristic 
of  the  individual.  Thus  Laurens  Jansen,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
printing,  as  the  Dutch  claim,  had  afllxed  to  his  name  that  of  Coster,  that 
is,  sexton,  an  ofBce  of  which  he  was  in  the  possession  of  the  emoluments. 
But  the  same  addition  was  not  transmitted  to  his  son ;  and  thus  the  son 
of  Hendrick  Jansen  Coster  might  be  called  Tunis  Hendrickson  Brouwer 
(brewer),  and  his  grandson  might  be  Willlnm  Tuuison  Bleeker  (bleacher.) 
ijpon  the  abandonment  of  the  old  system  of  names  this  custom  went 
with  It ;  but  It  often  happened  that  while  one  brother  took  the  father^s 
patronymic  as  a  family  name,  another  took  that  of  his  occupation  or 
personal  designation.  Thus  originated  such  fltmiliee  as  Coster,  Brouwer, 
Schoonmaker,  Stryker,  Schuyler,  (?ryger,  Snediker,  Hagemen,  HolTknan, 
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Dy kMUUft,  BlMkomn,  Woitnwo«  mi4  Ti«BUi .  Like  oCberi,  tli«j  are  not 
anctent  fiunily  names,  and  are  not  all  to  be  traced  to  Holland  as  the  plaoe 
where  they  flnt  became  fixed.  .  .  . 

**  A  third  practlc^  erldentlj  designed,  like  that  rtferred  to,  to  obviate 
the  oonftisions  of  the  flrK,  was  to  append  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  person  resided,  not  often  of  a  large  city,  bnt  of  a  particnlar  limited 
locality,  and  Areqaently  of  a  particnlar  or  natural  object.  This  custom 
Is  denoted  in  all  the  (Sunily  names  which  bare  the  prefix  of  Von,  Fimdcr, 
Vm"  (which  is  a  oontraotloo  of  YawAm)^  and  3^  meaning  respeotlTely  <tA 
K^  tktf  and  at  the.  From  towns  in  Holland  we  have  tbe  Cunilies  of  Tan 
Cleef,  Van  Wyck,  Van  8haack,  Van  Bergen,  aud  others;  from  Gelderland, 
those  of  Van  Lindem,  Yan  Dyk,  and  Van  Buren  ;  fhim  Utrecht,  Van 
Winkle;  from  Friesland,  Van  Ness ;  from  Zeeland,  Van  Duyne.  Some- 
times the  V<m  has  been  dropped,  as  In  the  dame  of  Boerom,  of  the  Ptot- 
inoe  of  Friesland;  OoTsrt,  of  North  Brabant;  Westerrelt, of  Drenthe; 
BreToortand  Wessels,in  Gelderland.  The  prefixes  Foiidcror  Far  and  Tm 
were  adopted  when  the  name  was  derived  from  a  particnlar  spot,  thns: 
Vanderreer  (of  the  ferryX  Vanderbnrg  (of  the  hUl),  VanderMlt  (of  the 
bildt,— <.«.,  of  certain  eloTations,  of  ground  in  Gelderland  and  New  Ut^ 
recbt),  Vanderbeck  (of  the  brook),  Vanderhoff  (of  the  court),  VerpUinck 
(of  the  planck),  VerhulU  (of  the  holly),  Verkerk  (of  the  church),  Ten 
l^ok  (at  tbe  oak),  Ten  Broeck  (at  the  marsh),  teme  were  derived,  as 
we  have  obeerved,  from  parttonlar  fhrms,  thus  Van  Oowenhoven  (cold 
farms).  The  fonodsr  of  that  fhmily  in  America,  Walphat  Gehissen  Van 
OuwenhoTen,  came  ttom  Amersfbot,  in  the  Province  of  Utrecht,  aud 
settled  at  what  is  now  called  Flatlands,  in  Kings  Oounty,  N.  T.,  called  by 
him  New  Amersfbot 

**  Some  -names  in  the  cisarification  I  have  attempted  have  undergone  a 
slight  change  in  their  transfer  to  America.  Baroulo  Is  fh>m  Borenlo, 
a  town  in  Gelderland;  Van  Anden  is  from  AndeIn,  in  the  province  of 
Gronlngen,  Snedlker  should  be  Snedlger,  Bonton,  if  of  Dntdb  origin. 
Should  be  Bonten  (son  of  Bondwign,or  Baldwin),  otherwise  it  is  Frendi. 
Van  Oott  was  proliably  Van  Oatt,  of  South  Holland.  The  GattI  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  hence  the  name.  There  are 
a  few  namee  derived  from  relative  situations  to  a  place,  thus  Voorhls  Is 
simply  b^ctm  or  in  fh>nt  of  flew,  a  town  in  Oederland ;  Onderdonk  Is 
beloto  DmmX:,  which  Is  in  Brabant  There  are  a  few  names  more  artiitrary, 
such  asMiddagh  (middi^),  Oonrad  (cold  counsel),  Hagedom  (hawthorn), 
B'igaat  (orchard),  Blanvelt  (blue  field),  Bosevelt  (rose  field),  Stuy veeant 
(quick  sand),  Wyckoff  (parish  court),  Hoogland  (high  land),  Dorland 
(arid  landX  Opdyke  (on  the  dyke),  Hasbrock  (hare*s  marsh),  and  afford 
a  more  ready  means  of  identification  of  relationship.  .  .  . 

**Some  names  are  disguised  In  a  Latin  dress.  The  practloe  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  the  emigration  to  this  country  of  changing  the  names  of 
those  who  had  gone  through  the  university  and  reoeived  a  degree  fh>m 
plain  Dutch  to  sonorous  Boman.  The  names  of  all  our  early  ministers 
were  thus  altered.  Johannes  or  Jan  Mecklenburg  became  Johannes 
MegiH^lensis ;  Evert  WiUemse  Bogart  became  Bveradus  Bogardus;  Jan 
Doris  Palheen  became  Johannes  Thfodorus  Palemus.  It  may  be  set 
down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  namee  of  Dutch  fkmilies  ending  in  «• 
have  thus  been  Latinised.*' 


CHAPTER   X. 


BXPiSDITIONS  AGAINST  THE  FRBNCH— THB  SOHUT- 
LBRS. 

In  1708,  Cols.  Vetch  and  Nicholson  obtained  the 
authority  of  Queen  Anne  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for 
the  reduction  of  Canada..  This  authority  was  accom- 
panied by  a  small  force  from  England,  and  instruc- 
tions to  the  several  Governors  of  the  colonies  to  assist 
the  enterprise  all  they  could.  Cols.  Vetch  and  Nichol- 
son came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1709,  with  the 
promise  of  a  fleet  of  ships  soon  to  follow  them.  In 
this  expedition  against  the  French  it  was  proposed  to 
employ  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  New  Jersey  under 
Col.  Peter  Schuyler.  We  find  the  following  record  of 
transactions  at  Amboy  relating  to  this  matter.  ''  The 
Cols.  Nicholson  and  Vetch  both  appearing  at  a  coun- 


I  cil  held  at  Amboy,  the  dOth  of  May,  1709,  it  was  oon- 
I  clttd«d  ^at  George  Riscarricks  should  be  forthwith 
i  sent  to  Weequehald,  the  Indian  sachem,  to  acquaiiit 
>  him  that  the  Lieutenant-Gofernorlngoldsby  expected 
I  his  attendance  on  that  board  forthwith,  iwd  that  Ctifi, 
Arent  Schuyler  should  forthwith  send  for  Machcoo* 
tuinst,  Cohcowickick,  Ohtoesolonoppe,  Meskakow,  and 
Teetee,  sachems  of  the  Minisink  and  Shawhona  In- 
dians, who  appearing  soon  afterwards  joined  in  the 
undertaking;  and  Ingoldsby,  Goyemor  of  New  Jeney, 
G.  Saltonsall,  Gk>Ternor  of  Connecticut,  and  C.  Gookin, 
Govonor  of  Pennsylvania,  jointly  commissioned  Col 
Peter  Schuyler,  the  2dd  of  May,  1709,  to  be  oyer  theis 
and  other  Indians  on  this  expedition ;  and  soon  after- 
wards the  said  three  Governors  joined  in  a  petition  to 
Nicholson  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  chief 
command  of  the  expedition,  after  which  he  bore  tbe 
name  of  Gen.  Nicholson.'' 

The  expedition  was  finally  gotten  up,  consisting  o( 
thirty-six  sail,  one  regiment  of  English  marines,  aad 
three  regiments  from  New  England.  New*  Jenej 
paid  £8000  towards  the  expenses.  Nova  Scotia  wis 
captured,  and  Col.  Vetch  made  Governor  of  that 
province.  The  design  against  Canada  was  abandoned 
on  account  of  a  change  of  ministry  in  EIngland. 
While  this  expedition  was  being  raised  Col.  Sohuylsr 
went  to  England  with  some  of  his  Indians,  who  were 
a  great  curiosity,  and  were  feted  and  dined  by  the 
queen  and  nobles,  and  received  many  presents  and  at- 
tentions.^ 

Capt.  Arent  Schuyler  and  Col.  Peter  Schuyler  were 
at  this  time  residents  of  Bergen  County.  Capt.  Schay- 
ler  was  the  father  of  the  colonel,  and  was  the  sixth 
son  of  the  celebrated  Pietersen  Van  Schuyler,  who 
came  from  Holland  in  1650,  and  married  Margaret 
Van  Slechtenhorst.  ''There  are  few  names  on  the 
pages  of  American  history  around  which  cluster  more 
of  the  associations  of  bravery,  romance,  and  heroisin 
than  belong  to  those  of  Philip  and  Margaret  Schuyler 
and  some  of  their  descendants."  The  Schuylers  of 
Holland  are  represented  as  having  been  wealthy  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  They  had  a 
country-seat  near  Dordrecht.  Pieces  of  silver  plate, 
with  the  family  coat  of  arms,  are  yet  in  the  possession 
of  some  of  the  descendants  of  Philip  Pietersen  Schuy- 
ler. Philip  is  represented  as  a  spirited  young  gentle- 
man, who  defended  his  brother-in-law,  young  Vaa 
Slechtenhorst,  single-handed  against  a  furious  mob. 
Schuyler  and  Margaret  were  married  in  1650,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  Fort  Orange,  now 
I  Albany.  Margaret  was  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  her 
I  marriage ;  she  had  ten  children,  and  survived  her  hus- 
I  band  more  than  twenty -five  years.  Among  the  excel- 
I  lent  things  attributed  to  her  was  that  she  taught  her 
sons  to  treat  the  Indian  as  a  brother,  and  never  to  de- 
ceive him  in  word  or  deed.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
in  public  life  she  displayed  a  bravery  amounting  to 


1  SnUUi**  New  Jeisey,  3eS-ee;  Hutchinson's  Hist.  Mass^  997. 
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heroism.  Such  was  the  great-grandmother  of  Gen. 
Philip  Schuyler,  the  companion  of  the  brave  Mont- 
gomery, whom  Washington  regarded  as  one  of  *Hhe 
main  supports  of  the  Continental  army,  and  upon 
whose  success  depended  the  salvation  of  our  bleeding 
counfay."  Philip  Schuyler  married  Kitty  Van  Rens- 
selaer, and  wrote  in  the  Bible,  under  the  record  of 
that  marriage,  "  May  we  live  in  peace  and  to  the  glory 
of  God." 

The  precise  date  of  the  settlement  of  Capt.  Arent 
Schuyler  in  this  county  is  not  known.  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Benschoten  says  he  lived  in  1697  upon  the  property 
owned  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Colfex  and  W.  W. 
Colfiuc.  Smith,  in  vhis  "  History  of  New  Jersey,"  says 
Col.  Peter  Schuyler  was  bom  in  Bergen  County.  "  In 
thb  county,"  he  says,  "are  the  Schuyler  mines;"  and 
again,  "  the  Schuylers  have  here  two  large  parks  for 
deer."  We  find  the  names  of  both  Arent  and  Peter 
Schuyler  on  the  record  of  county  officials  in  1755. 
The  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  mines 
is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Newark 
daily  papers : 

**ArMit  8ohajl«r,  tboa(fa  owning  ft  kufe  tract  of  Uod  And  MToral 
tUrm,  was  oom|MratiT«lj  poor.  Aboat  the  jtta  1710  «  n«sro,  wfall« 
plowtng,  foand  m,  stoiM  that  wm  io  beary  that  it  •zcited  hl«  coriodty  to 
mdk  a  dagree  tbftt  ha  carrlad  It  to  bit  maatar.  It  waa  aant  to  Knglaod 
to  ba  auuninad,  and  fovnd  to  oontaia  abont  alghty  per  cent  of  para 
coppar.  Mr.  Scbnyler,  wlahing  to  raward  hia  aanrant  for  this  valoabla 
dIaeoTary,  gnra  bim  hit  freedom  »nd  told  bim  to  make  tbrea  wtabea, 
vbidi  ibonld  be  granted.  Tbe  negro**  flrrt  wlafa^  waa  tbat  ba  mlgbt  re- 
Bain  with  bia  maatar  aa  long  aa  be  lived  and  bare  all  the  tobacco  be 
ooqM  moke.  The  aeoond  waa  for  a  dreariag-gown  like  hia  maatert,  with 
big  bfMa  buttona.  Tbeae  being  granted,  be  waa  at  a  loaa  to  make  a  third 
MteeHon.  After  itadjlng  for  aome  time  he  acmtohed  bia  head  and  aaid, 
*W«I1,  maMa,  gnaaa  I  take  a  little  mure  tobaooor 

"Theaaminea  for  many  jeara  yielded  abundant  traaaora^  afore.  Arent 
Scboyler  waa  twice  married.  By  bia  flrat  marriage  be  bad  two  aona, 
I'UBp  and  Caaparaa ;  by  the  aacond  three  aona  and  two  danghtera.  TIte 
•oaa  were  John,  Peter,  and  Adon^ah.  John  waa  employed  to  take  charge 
tf  the  mlnaa.  fdr  aome  time  the  ore  waa  aent  to  England  Ibr  anelting. 
The  fliat  ataam-engine  ever  bnmght  to  America  waa  broogbt  by  John 
Bcbnyter  to  thaaa  mlnea.  He  built  the  bouae  known  aa  the  old  Schuyler 
■aaaioa,  on  the  banka  of  the  Paaaaic,  below  Bellerille  bridge.  Tliia 
hooaa  waa  move  than  once  Tiaited  and  Tfelated  by  the  Brttlah  during  the 
Berolntion.**    .    .    . 

Peter  Schuyler  commanded  a  New  Jersey  regiment 
in  an  expedition  to  Canada  in  1746.  In  June,  1755, 
he  was  appointed  colonel  by  Qovemor  Belcher.  He 
was  appointed  to  command  a  battalion  of  five  hun- 
dred New  Jersey  troops  in  the  expedition  to  Crown 
Point  History  tells  us  that  his  popularity  was  such 
that  the  battalion  was  soon  filled,  and  more  men 
ofTered  than  were  wanted.  Col.  Schuyler  and  his  bat- 
talion were  transferred  to  Oswego  in  the  summer  of 
1756,  and  he  was  captured  with  half  his  men.  They 
were  held  as  prisoners  for  several  months,  and  were 
released  upon  parole.  He  afterwards  marched  to  the 
North  with  his  regiment,  and  in  September,  1760,  he 
entered  Montreal  as  a  victor.  The  war  with  the 
French  then  terminated,  peace  being  declared  upon 
the  surrender  of  Canada  to  the  English,  and  confirmed 
^  the  treaty  of  1768.    Col.  Schuyler  died  in  1762. 

Smith  says  of  him  in  his  history, — 


I  **  By  the  beat  Judgea  of  miUtary  merit  he  waa  allowed  to  rank  high  In 
I  that  character.  He  bad  qnalil  iea  beeidea  that  greatly  recommended  bim 
to  bia  acquaintance,  being  of  a  ftrank,  open  bebayior,  of  an  extenalTe 
I  generoaity  and  humanity,  and  unwearied  in  bia  endearora  to  accompliah 
whatever  appeared  of  aerrice  to  hia  country.  He  waa  Ukan  at  Oawego 
when  that  poet  waa  given  up  to  the  French,  and  long  detained  a  priaoner 
in  Canada,  where,  having  lettera  of  credit,  be  kept  open  bouae  for  the 
relief  of  bia  fellow-auflerera,  and  advanced  large  auma  of  money  to  the 
Indiana  in  the  French  intereat  for  tbe  redemption  of  captivea,  many  of 
whom  he  aflerwarda,  at  hia  own  ezpenae,  maintained  whiiat  there  and 
provided  for  their  retnm,  truating  to  their  abllitiea  and  honor  for  repay* 
ment;  and  loat  consldeFable  in  that  way,  but  aeemed  to  blnk  it  well 
beatowed.  Aa  to  peraon,  he  waa  of  a  tall,  hardy  make,  rather  rough  at 
flrat  view,  yet  a  little  acqnalritance  diacovered  a  bottom  of  alncerity,  and 
that  he  waa  ready  to  every  kind  oflloe  in  liia  power.  In  oonveraation  be 
waa  above  artifice  or  the  common  traffic  of  forma,  yet  aeemed  to  ei^oy 
flriendahip  with  ita  true  reliah ;  aikd  in  all  relatione  what  he  aeemed  to 
be  be  waa.**— Jfatt.  rii.  20. 


CHAPTER    XL 

BERGEN  AND  PASSAIC  COUNTIES  IN  THB  REVOLU- 
TION. 

The  Preliminary  Stage  of  the  War.— The  causes 
which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  iudepeud- 
ence  produced  much  the  same  feeling  and  action  in 
this  portion  of  New  Jersey  as  were  manifested  simul- 
taneously throughout  all  the  colonies,  and  which  had 
agitated  the  American  people  for  at  least  a  decade 
before  the  actual  conflict  of  arms.  The  acts  of 
British  oppression,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
earnestly  protested  against,  culminated  in  the  un- 
warranted closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  the  spring 
of  1774.  From  this  time  till  the  firing  of  the  first 
gun  at  Concord  was  a  period  of  passing  resolutions 
at  town  and  county  meetings,  and  of  appointing  Com- 
mittees of  Safety  and  Correspondence. 

Bergen  County  Eesolutions.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  Bergen  County, 
held  at  the  court-house  in  Hackensack  on  Saturday, 
the  26th  day  of  June,  1774,  Peter  Zabriskie,  Esq., 
chairman,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

**Tbia  meeting  being  deeply  affscted  with  the  calamitona  condition 
of  the  tnhabitanta  of  Boaton,  in  tbe  ProTinoe  of  Maaaachnaetta  Bay,  in 
conaaqnence  of  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  for  blocking  up  the  port  of 
Beaton,  and  conaidering  the  alarming  tendency  of  the  Act  of  the  Britiah 
Parliament  for  the  pnrpoee  of  raiaing  a  rerenne  in  America, 

**  Do  BmoUte,  lat.  That  they  think  it  their  greateat  happineaa  to  lire 
under  the  goTemment  of  the  illnatrioua  Hooae  of  Hanorer,  and  that 
they  will  ateadlhatly  and  uniformly  bear  true  and  fkithfbl  allegiance  to 
Hia  Mi^jeaty  King  George  tbe  Third  «nder  the  eqjoymentof  their  con- 
atitntional  righta  and  prirllegea. 

**  2d.  That  we  conceire  it  to  be  our  indubitable  prlTilege  to  be  taxed 
only  by  our  own  coneent,  giren  by  onraelTes  or  by  our  repreaeiitattrea; 
and  that  we  conaider  the  Acta  of  Parliament  dedaratlTe  of  their  right 
to  impoae  internal  taxea  on  tbe  aubjecta  of  America  as  manifeat  en- 
croachmenta  on  our  national  righta  and  priTilegea  aa  Britiah  eubjecta, 
and  aa  inoonaiatent  with  the  idea  of  an  American  Aasembly  or  Honae  of 
BepreaentattTea. 

**Sd.  That  we  will  heartily  unite  with  tbia  Colony  in  choodog  dele- 
gataa  to  attend  ata  general  oongreaa  fh>m  the  aereral  proTlncee  of  A  merica 
in  order  to  consul  ton  and  determine  aome  elfectnal  method  to  he  puraned 
for  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  aaid  Acta  of  Pttrltament,  which  appear  to 
na  cTidently  calculated  to  deatroy  that  mutual  harmony  and  dependence 
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between  GrMt  Britain  nod  her  colonies  which  are  the  baais  and  aupport 
of  both. 

**  And  we  do  appoint  Thennls  Day,  John  Demareet,  Peter  Zabrlskle, 
Oomellna  Tan  Yorat,  and  John  Zabrlakle,  Jr^  Ewinlrea,  to  be  a  commit- 
tee for  oorreepondlng  with  the  oommltteea  of  the  other  coantlea  In  thla 
Prorlnoe,  and  partloulariy  to  meet  with  the  other  county  commltteee  at 
Mew  Bmiwwlck,  or  raoh  other  place  as  shall  be  aip^ed  apon,  In  order 
to  elect  delegates  to  attend  the  general  congress  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Golonies  for  the  purpose  aforeaaid." 

These  reeolutions  were  signed  by  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  citizens  of  Bergen  County,  and  a  local 
Committee  of  Safety  was  organized,  of  which  John 
Fell  was  chairman.^  Little,  however,  is  known  of  the 
operations  of  the  compiittee  or  of  local  affairs  in 
Bergen  County  till  the  spring  of  1776. 

Preparations  to  Easist  the  BritislL—Early  in 
1776,  intelligence  having  been  received  that  Lord 
Howe  had  left  Boston  for  New  York,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Lord  Stirling,  then  in  command  of  the 
militia  in  this  vicinity,  to  fortify  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county  along  the  Hudson  and  at  Bergen  Point,  ' 
opposite  Staten  Island.  The  Provincial  Congress,  then  i 
in  session  at  Burlington, — 

'*  Ordered,  that  all  officers  who  have  -enUated  men,  properly  mrmed, 
nnder  the  Ute  ordinance  for  raising  three  thousand  three  hundred  men 
in  this  Goiouy,  proceed  immediately  with  such  number  as  they  haTe  col- 
lected or  can  collect  to  New  York,  assigning  a  due  proportion  of  officers 
to  the  men,  that  they  may  be  ready,  and  leaTing  other  offlcen  as  occa- 
sion may  require  to  collect  the  remainder.  All  officers,  paymasters,  and 
others  are  required  to  be  diligent  In  their  respectiTe  stations,  and  all  the 
friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  Colony  are  most  earnestly  entreated 
DOW  to  exert  themseWee  for  the  presenration  of  their  country,  their 
llTea,  liberties,  and  property.  I 

**  This  Congress  do  likewise  earnestly  desire  all  persons  to  Isnd  arms 
or  other  necessaries  on  the  prssent  occasion,  and  they  may  rest  assured  i 
of  the  public  taltb  to  make  amends  for  any  loss  or  danger  they  may  I 
incur.  I 

"*  Ordendj  that  Cornelius  Van  Vorst  be  lieutonantHiolonel,  BIchard  I 
Dey,  first  major,  and  John  Martinius  Ooetschlus,  second  mi^lor  of  the 
battalion  of  foot  militia  in  the  county  of  Bergen.*' 

A  regiment  of  light-horse  was  also  raised,  and 
Jacobus  Post  was  appointed  major.  He  resigned  his 
commission  Feb.  3,  1776. 

1  John  Fell  was  a  deToted  patriot.  He  resided  at  Paramns,  where  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  T017  Col.  Van  Buskirk,  before  the  de- 
fection of  the  latter  from  the  American  cause.  In  1777,  Judge  Fell  was 
arrested  at  his  home  and  taken  to  Paulus  Hook  as  a  prisoner.  He  was 
recognised  1^  the  Tory  colonel,  when  the  following  couTersation  ensued  : 

*'  Times  are  altered  since  we  last  met,*'  said  the  colonel. 

**  So  I  perceiTe,**  coolly  replied  the  judge,  looking  at  the  colonel's 
uniform. 

**  Well,  you  are  a  prisoner,  and  going  over  to  New  York,  where  you 
will  be  presented  to  Gen.  Robertson,  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
acquainted.    I  will  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction,**  said  the  colonel. 

The  Judge  thanked  him  and  accepted  the  letter,  which  he  afterwards 
presented  to  Oen.  Robertson.    It  so  happened  that  the  Judge  and  Gen. 
Bobertaon  had  been  friends  at  Penaacola  after  the  old  French  war  In 
1763.    The  purport  of  Van  Buskirk's  letter  of  introduction  was  that 
John  FM  VHU  a  noU>ritma  reM  and  nucall  and  adrised  that  due  care 
should  be  taken  of  him.    Gen.  Robertson  handed  the  letter  to  the  Judge  . 
and  said,  **  My  old  friend,  John  Fell,  you  must  be  a  Teiy  altered  man 
and  a  rery  great  rascal  indeed  if  you  equal  this  Col.  Van  Buskirk.**  | 
Notwithstanding  this  expression  of  friendship.  Fell  was  treated  with  I 
such  severity  that  the  Council  of  Safety  of  New  Jersey,  Not.  17, 1777,  j 
ordered  Jumes  Parker  and  Walter  Rutherford  to  be  confined  in  Jail  at  | 
Morristown  until  Fell  and  Wynant  Van  Zant  should  be  discharged  or  ' 
released  from  confinement  lu  New  York.—MitmUt  of  Oounca  0/  &\fet^,  ' 
1«1.  I 


Continental  Congress  having  furnished  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  with  two  tons  of  powder,  it  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties  in  the  following  order : 


Bergen   County... 400  lbs. 

Morris         *♦      .400  *• 

Hunterdon  "      400   •* 

Somerset     •*      400  ** 


Bssex       County 600  Ita 

Mlddlesttc   **      .MO  " 

Monmouth  *•      700  ** 

Burlington"      .900  " 


Lord  Stirling  immediately  took  measures  to  place 
Bergen  in  a  condition  of  defense,  and  to  open  means 
of  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  province. 
His  plan,  proposed  as  early  as  the  18th  of  March,  con- 
templated the  construction  of  two  good  roads, — one 
from  Paulus  Hook  to  Brown's,  and  the  other  from 
Weehawken  to  Hackensack  Ferry, — and  to  set  several 
hundred  of  the  Beigen  militia  at  work  upon  thent 
He  devised  forts  at  Paulus  Hook  and  at  Bergen  Neck, 
the  former  to  prevent  approaches  from  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  latter  from  Staten  Island.  Part  of  this 
comprehensive  plan  had  been  carried  into  effect  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Gen.  Washington.  The  latter  or- 
dered the  immediate  construction  of  the  work  at  Pau- 
lus Hook,  which  was  soon  completed  and  garrisoned; 
but  before  the  work  could  be  constructed  at  Bergen 
Point  the  British  had  arrived  and  occupied  Staten 
Island.  On  the  29th  of  June  the  advance  of  Admiral 
Howe's  fleet  of  forty  sail  appeared  in  sight,  bearing 
the  British  forces  under  Gen.  Howe;  and  "in  two 
days  thereafter  other  arrivals  swelled  the  number  of 
men-of-war  and  transports  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
The  troops  landed  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  fleet  cast 
anchor  off  the  mouth  of  Kill  von  Kull."' 

Deyelopment  of  Loyalty  to  the  King.—Of  course 
at  this  stage  of  the  war  there  were  many  in  the  vicinity 
who  needed  only  the  presence  of  the  BritiBh  army  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  their  loyalty  to  the  king. 
Such  hastened  in  large  numbers  to  avow  their  alle- 
giance, and  many  who  had  hitherto  taken  part  with 
the  patriots  now  looked  upon  the  struggle  of  the  col- 
onies as  hopeless  and  joined  the  British.  A  number 
of  these  accepted  commissions  in  the  British  service, 
and  were  the  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  leaders  of 
atrocious  bands  of  marauding  refugees,  who  infested 
the  settlements  and  plundered  or  murdered  their 
former  neighbors  with  remorseless  atrocity  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  war.  In  1776  the  follow- 
ing action  for  disarming  such  disaffected  persons 
throughout  the  province  was  taken  by  Provincial 
Congress : 

**  Whbbxas,  by  a  regulation  of  the  late  Oongress,  the  several  oommi^ 
tees  in  this  Oolony  were  authorised  and  directed  to  disarm  all  the  non* 
associators  and  persons  notoriously  disalTected  within  their  bounds; 
And  wAsretM,  it  appears  that  the  said  regulation  hath  not  been  carried 
into  effect  in  some  parts  of  the  Oolony;  and  it  being  absolutely  aaoas* 
sary,  in  the  present  dangerous  state  of  pnblick  aflkirs,  when  arms  are 
much  wanted  for  the  publick  defense,  that  it  should  be  instantly  eze* 
cuted :  It  ia  thertfore  dirt<^ed  wnd  rtaohtd^  That  ths  sereral  ooIonelB  in 
this  Colony  do,  without  delay,  proceed  to  disarm  all  such  persons  witfUs 
their  districts  whose  religious  principles  will  not  allow  them  to  bear 
arms;  and  likewise  all  such  as  have  hitherto  refused  and  still  do  refiue 
to  bear  arms;  that  the  arms  so  taken  be  appraised  by  some  indifferent 
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p«noD  or  peraona ;  that  the  nid  oolonelt  five  rouchen  for  the  Bune, 
and  that  the  ^^preieeinent  and  receipt  be  left  In  the  hande  of  the  persone 


Fearing  an  attack  from  Staten  Island,  Gen.  Mercer, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Paulas  Hook  to  receive  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  upon  their  arrival  at  that  point, 
and  who  had  his  flying  camp  at  Bergen,  was  ordered 
by  Washiugtony  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  to  station 
a  guard  of  five  hundred  men  at  Bergen  Neck,  and 
also  to  guard  the  ferries  over  the  Hackensack  and 
Passaic  Eivers,  being  promised  that  on  the  next  day 
an  engineer  should  be  sent  over  from  New  York  to 
erect  works  for  the  iiecurity  of  thofte  places.^  A  fort, 
afterwards  named  F(Ht  De  Lancey,  was  erected  at  this 
time  a  short  distance  below  the  present  canal  at  Ba- 
yonne,  and  Oen.  Wadsworth's  brigade  was  sent  over 
to  Bergen,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  battalion  of 
Jersey  troops. 

Among  the  precautions  taken  before  the  arrival  of 
Uie  British,  as  early  as  Feb.  3,  1776,  was  the  removal 
of  ^e  records  from  Perth  Amboy  to  Burlington  for 
safe-keeping.  John  Demarest,  of  Bergen  County, 
was  the  agent  for  their  removal,  as  appears  from  the 
following  minute  of  Provincial  Congress,  under  the 
date  above  mentioned : 

**  Ordtr«d,  That  Mr.  Demareet  do  attend  the  papen,  books,  and  reoordf 
r«aioT«d  from  the  eeoretary^s  at  Perth  Amboj,  and  dellTer  the  same  to 
<%arl«i  PetUt,  Bm|.,  on  Thunday  next  at  Burlington ;  on  delivery  thereof 
he  !■  hereby  aotboiixed  to  take  Mr.  Pettit*8  receipt,  agreeably  to  an  order 
of  thtoCoDgreei.'* 

Still  the  British  did  not  attack  that  portion  of  New 
Jersey,  as  they  easily  could  have  done  with  the  force 
at  their  command  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  the  time  G^n.  Mercer  anticipated 
their  crossing  the  Kills  they  were  at  least  eight  thou- 
sand strong  on  Staten  Island  ;  and  yet  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  cross,  although  menaced  by  inferior 
uombers  on  the  Jersey  side.  Gen.  Mercer,  therefore, 
formed  a  plan  for  attacking  them  upon  the  island, 
which,  though  well  conceived  and  prepared  for,  mis- 
carried on  account  of  bad  weather,  whicl^  prevented 
his  forces  from  crossing  the  Kill  von  Kull. 

On  July  17,  1776,  the  committee  of  Newark  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  Provincial  Congress,  requesting 
that  this  Congress  would  procure,  or  cause  to  be  built, 
four  gondolas  or  row-galleys,  mounted  with  cannon, 
to  ply  between  the  mouths  of  Passaic  and  Hackensack 
Rivers  and  Perth  Amboy.  Kobert  Drummond  and 
Lewis  Ogden,  of  Essex;  Jacob  Quackenbush  and 
Daniel  I.  Brown,  of  Bergen  ;  and  Dr.  Moses  Bloom- 
field,  of  Middlesex,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  granting  the  petition.  The 
nuitter  was  referred  to  Continental  Congress,  through 
Mr.  Ogden,  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  season  to  meet 
the  exigency. 

Aetive  MoTementi  Begun. — Meantime  the  en- 
emy's forces  had  been  augmented  by  arrivals,  until, 
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in  the  harbor  of  'New  York  and  upon  Staten  Island, 
they  numbered  thirty  thousand  men.'  The  bay  and 
river  were  alive  with  their  vessels.  As  two  of  the 
British  men-of-war — the  "  Phcenix,"  of  forty  guns, 
and  the  "  Rose,"  carrying  twenty  guns— swept  up  the 
harbor  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  July,  taking 
advantage  of  both  wind  and  tide,  the  first  fire  of  pa- 
triot guns  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  sand-hilb 
of  Paulus  Hook,  and  was  returned  by  a  broadside  as 
the  vessels  glided  by  the  fort  comparatively  unharmed, 
their  sides  being  protected  by  a  wall  of  sand-bags. 
**  On  the  same  evening  Lord  Howe  sailed  up  the  har- 
bor, greeted  by  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  huzzas 
of  the  British." » 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  British  captured  New 
York.  The  only  incident  connected  with  Bergen 
County  on  that  day  was  another  attack  upon  the 
poet  at  Paulus  Hook  by  the  British  ships-of-war,  the 
"  Roebuck,"  "  Phcenix,"  and  "  Factor."  The  garrison, 
however,  was  not  surrendered,  but  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Americans  for  a  short  time  under 
command  of  Col.  Durkie.*  "  During  this  time  Wash- 
ington would  occasionally  leave  his  camp  at  Har- 
laem,  cross  over  to  the  Jersey  shore,  and,  in  company 
with  Gen.  Greene,  who  had  succeeded  Gen.  Mercer 
in  command  on  the  Jersey  shore,  reconnoitre,  some- 
times as  far  down  as  Paulus  Hook,  to  observe  what 
was  going  on  in  the  city  and  among  the  shipping."  ^ 
The  account  of  the  capture  of  Paulus  Hook  is  fur- 
nished by  the  following  report  of  Gen.  Greene,  writ- 
ten from  Fort  Constitution,  afterwards  called  Fort 
Lee: 

"Camp  Fort  OoMsrrnjnoM. 

"Sept  23,  me. 

**  Dbab  Sir,— The  enemy  are  landed  at  PowIey*t  Hook ;  they  came  np 
thif  afternoon  aiid  hegan  a  cannonade  on  the  batteries,  and  after  can- 
nonadlnff  for  half  an  hour  or  a  little  more  they  landed  a  party  finom  the 
shipe.  Oen.  Mercer  had  ordered  off  fh>m  the  Hook  all  the  troope  except 
a  iniall  gnard,  who  had  orden  to  evacaate  the  place  from  the  flrat  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Mercer  mentlone  no  troope  but  thoee  landed 
fh>m  the  ships,  bat  Ool.  Bnll  and  many  others  that  were  along  the 
rlrer  upon  the  heights  saw  twenty  boats  gn  orer  fh>m  York  to  Powley's 
Hook.  This  moTement  most  hare  happened  since  Gen.  Mercer  wrote. 
I  purpose  to  visit  Bergen  to-night,  as  Gen.  Mercer  thinks  of  going  to  his 
post  at  Amboy  to-morrow.*** 

In  a  later  letter  it  is  stated  that  ''nothing  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands  but  the  guns,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered unfit  for  further  service.  Our  army  is  posted  at 
the  town  of  Bergen,  and  our  advanced  party  has  pos- 
session of  the  mill  just  back  of  Powle's  Hook." ' 

Bergen  remained  headquarters  until  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1776,  when  Washington  found  it  necessary  to 
collect  his  forces  preparatory  to  his  retreat  to  the 
Delaware.  A  letter  written  on  the  4th  of  October, 
says :  "  To-morrow  we  evacuate  Bergen,"  and  assigns 
the  following  reason  for  the  act : 


s  IrTlng*8  Washington,  ii.  300. 
I  Hist  Hudson  County,  142. 

*  Valentine's  Manual,  1866. 

»  Inring's  Washington,  11. 367. 
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**  BerftD  Is  a  narrow  nack  of  land  accewible  on  throe  tUm  hj  water, 
and  expoied  to  a  variety  of  atUcka  in  different  places  at  one  and  the 
■ame  tine.  A  Urge  body  of  the  enemy  might  infUIlbly  take  poeeeieltm 
of  the  place  whenever  they  pleaaed,  unlets  we  kept  a  stronger  force  than 
oar  numbers  will  alk>w.  The  spot  itself  Is  not  an  ol^t  of  our  arms : 
if  they  attack  it  would  but  cut  off  those  who  defended  it  and  secure  the 
grain  and  military  stores.  These  have  been  removed,  and  when  we  are 
gone  a  naked  spot  Is  all  thsy  will  And.  ...  We  go  to  fort  Constitution 
as  soon  as  we  have  seen  the  troops  marched  oH.  We  shall  leave  a  guard 
of  observatioii  behind  us:  this  msy  prevent  the  ensmy^sdlsoovering  our 
removal  for  a  day  or  two.**  > 

It  appears  from  the  authority  above  quoted  that  as 
outguards  Glen.  Greene  had  posted  at  Bergen,  Hoe- 
buck,  Bull's  Ferry,  Hackensack,  and  opposite  8pyt- 
den-Duivel  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  officers  and 
men. 

When  Fort  Lee  was  evacuated  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1776,  the  army  retreated  to  Hackensack  and 
thence  to  the  Delaware.  East  Jersey  was  left  to  the 
enemy.  They  stationed  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
at  Paulus  Hook,  and  strengthening  the  post,  placed 
it  in  command  of  Lieut-Col.  Van  Buskirk,  of  Saddle 
River,  who  had  joined  the  British.  The  fort,  also,  on 
Bergen  Neck,  was  occupied,  principally  by  "refu- 
gees," and  was  named  Fort  De  Lancey  in  honor  of 
Oliver  De  Lancey,  of  Westchester,  a  noted  adherent 
to  the  British  cause. 

The  following  account  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Lee  was  written  by  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  "  The 
American  Orisb  :** 

**  As  I  was  with  the  tnx^  at  Fort  Lee,  and  marched  with  them  to  the 
edge  of  Pennsylvania,  1  am  well  acquainted  with  ouuiy  circumstances 
which  those  who  lived  at  a  distance  knew  little  or  nothing  of.  Our  situ- 
ation there  was  exoeediugly  cramped,  the  place  being  on  a  narrrow  neck 
of  land  between  the  North  River  and  Hackensack.  Our  force  was  incon- 
ddsrable,  being  not  one-fourth  as  great  as  Howe  could  bring  against  us. 
We  had  oo  army  at  hand  to  have  relieved  the  garrison  had  we  shut  our- 
selves up  and  stood  on  the  defense.  Our  ammunition,  light  artillery,  and 
the  best  part  of  our  stores  had  been  removed  upon  the  a|q>rehentlon  that 
Howe  would  endeavor  to  penetrate  the  Jerseys,  in  which  case  Fort  Lee 
could  be  oC4K>  use  to  us,  fbr  it  must  occur  to  every  thinking  man,  whether 
in  the  army  or  not,  that  these  kiud  of  field-forts  are  only  for  temponry 
purposes,  and  last  in  use  no  longer  than  the  enemy  directs  his  force 
against  ths  particular  ol^eot  which  forts  are  raised  to  defend. 

**8nch  was  our  situation  and  condition  at  Fort  Lee  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  Noveml>er,  when  an  oflloer  arrived  with  Information  that  the 
enemy,  with  two  bundled  boats,  had  landed  about  seven  or  eight  miles 
above.  ]IiO''^b*  Oreene,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  immediately 
ordered  them  under  arms,  and  sent  an  express  to  His  Szcellencv  Gen. 
Washington,  at  the  town  of  Hackensack,  distant  by  ths  wsy  of  ths  ferry 
six  milss.  Our  first  ol^ect  was  to  secure  the  bridge  over  the  Hackensack, 
which  laid  up  the  river,  between  the  enemy  and  us,— alMUt  six  miles  from 
us  and  three  from  them.  Gen.  Washington  arrived  in  about  three-qunr- 
ters  of  an  hour,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  towards  the  bridge, 
at  which  (dace  I  expected  we  should  have  a  brush.  However,  they  did 
not  choose  to  dispute  it  with  us,  and  ths  greatest  part  of  our  tro<^  went 
over  the  bridge,  the  rest  over  the  ferry,  except  soms  which  passed  at  a 
mill  on  a  small  creek  between  the  bridge  and  the  ferry,  and  made  their 
way  through  some  marshy  ground  up  to  the  town  of  Hackensack,  and 
there  passed  the  river.  We  brought  off  as  much  baggage  as  the  wagons 
could  contain,  the  rest  was  lost  The  simple  object  was  to  bring  off  the 
garrison  and  to  march  them  on  until  they  could  be  strengthened  by  the 
Penn^lvania  or  Jersey  militia,  so  as  to  be  embled  to  make  a  stand.  We 
stayed  four  days  at  Nswark,  collected  in  our  outposts,  with  stnue  of  the 
Jersey  militia,  and  marched  out  twice  to  meet  the  enemy  on  information 
ef  their  being  advancing,  though  our  numbers  were  greatly  inferior  to 
theire.'* 


1  Am.  Aroh.,  6th  Serivs,  ii.  867. 


The  above  accoont  is  rery  uoaua^  in  the  main, 
though  it  contains  one  expression  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  reader.  In  speaking  of  the  few  troops  who 
did  not  cross  the  river  with  the  main  body,  the  writer 
sa3rs  they  ''made  their  way  through  some  maishy 
ground  up  to  the  town  of  Hackensack,  and  there 
passed  the  river."  It  should  have  been  thum  to  tb« 
town,  fbr  they  crossed  at  Old  Bridge,  about  four  miles 
above. 

Washington  in  Haekeniaek.— Washingtou  en- 
tered Hackensack  with  about  three  thousand  men, 
having  sent  forward  his  baggage  to  Acquackmonck. 
An  eye-witness  hes  given  the  following  statement: 

**  It  was  about  dusk  when  the  hc«d  of  the  troops  entered  Hackenis^ 
Ths  night  was  dark,  culil,  and  rainy,  but  I  had  a  fkir  view  of  them  frosi 
tfaa  light  of  the  windows  as  they  passed  on  our  side  of  the  street.*  Tbtj 
marched  two  abreast,  looked  ragged,  soms  without  a  shoe  to  their  feet, 
and  most  of  them  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets.  Washington  than,  sikI 
for  some  time  previous,  had  his  headquarters  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Peter  Zabriskie,  a  private  house,  now  called  *  The  Mansion  House,*  the 
supplies  for  the  general's  table  being  fhmished  by  Mr.  Arehlbald  Oamp' 
bell,  the  tevem-keeper.  The  next  evening  after  the  Americans  had 
passed  through  the  British  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
We  could  see  their  fires,  about  one  hundred  yards  apart,  gleaming  bilK 
liantly  iu  the  glooro  of  night,  extending  sodm  distance  below  the  towa 
and  more  than  a  mile  up  towards  New  Bridge.  Wasliington  was  stiU  st 
his  quarters,  and  had  with  him  his  suite,  life-guard,  a  company  of  foot,  s 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  some  soldiers  fhmi  the  rear  of  the  army.  In 
the  morning,  before  tli«*  general  left,  he  rode  down  to  the  dock,  when 
the  bridge  now  is,  viewed  the  enemy's  encampment  about  ton  or  flilesa 
minutes,  and  then  returned  to  Mr.  Oampbell*s  door  and  called  for  eons 
wine  and  water.  After  be  had  drank,  and  Mr.  Campbell  had  taken  the 
l^ass  fh>m  him,  the  latter,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  fkoa,  ssid, 
*  General,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  a  fkmily  of  small  children  and  a  lltUe 
property  here ;  shall  I  leave  them  ?*  Washington  kindly  took  hfe  band* 
and  replied,  *  Mr.  Oampbell,  stay  by  your  femily  and  kmp  asalral;*  thso 
bidding  him  good-by,  rode  off. 

**  About  noon  tlie  next  di^  the  British  took  possession  of  the  town, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  green  was  covered  with  HemUna,  a  horrid, 
frightful  sight  to  the  inhabitants.  There  were  between  three  aod  ibur 
thonsaiMl,.wMh  ib^mhUkmn,  brass  c^ysr  sad  jMttles  or  bass  drsmi 
A  part  of  theee  troops  were  taken  prisoners  two  months  after  at  Tnn- 
ton.'^ 

Although  this  British  force  which  had  crossed  the 
Hudson  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  to  the 
Delaware,  it  was  not  long  before  other  bodies  of  the 
enemy  visited  the  village.  "  In  December,  1776,  it 
was  reported  that  there  were  at  Hackensack  about  one 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  the  suggestion  of  Hont- 
ington  to  Maj.-G^n.  Heath  was  to  intercept  them  in 
their  foragings.  The  latter  on  the  14th  expressed  his 
purpose  to  sweep  the  village,  which  he  did  the  next 
day.  Making  a  forced  march  by  the  way  of  Tappan, 
he  came  upon  the>  inhabitants  by  surprise ;  but  the 
enemy  had  left.  He  says,  "  The  enemy  had  left  the 
town  some  days  since,  except  five,  whom  we  took, 
two  of  them  being  sick.  We  have  taken  about  fifty 
of  the  disaffected,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty  muskets, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  taken  fVom  the 
Whigs,  it  is  supposed,  and  stored.  At  the  dock  we 
found  one  sloop  loaded  with  hay,  house-ftimiture,  and 
some  spirits,  etc.,  which  we  have  this  day  unloaded, 


s  There  were  about  three  thousand  men. 

*  Historical  address  by  Bev.  Theodore  B.  Bomeyn. 
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etc.  A  forig,  loaded,  ran  down  the  river  about  seyen 
miles  and  grounded.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  secure  the  effects.  A  schooner  loaded  with  hay, 
furniture,  etc.,  which  had  sailed  from  the  dock,  ran 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  wind  being  very  fresh, 
and  in  the  night  overset,  by  which  ihe  goods  are  dam- 
aged, if  not  lost.  Two  or  three  companies  have  been 
raising  here  and  in  the  vicinity,  and  field-officers  ap- 
pointed; one  Van  Buskirk,  colonel.  At  his  house 
we  found  fifty  barrels  of  flour,  a  number  of  hogs- 
beads  of  nun,  and  at  one  Brown's,  wlio  is  Heutenant- 
colonel,  about  one  thousand  pounds  of  cheese.  One 
Tenpenny  is  m^jor.  They  are  all  gone  to  New  York 
to  ha?e  matters  properly  settled,  get  ammunition, 
arms,  etc.,  and  were  to  have  returned  yesterday.  I 
believe  we  have  luckily  disconcerted  them.  Such  in- 
habitants as  are  friendly  received  us  with  joy,  but  are 
almost  afraid  to  speak  their  sentiments,  and,  indeed, 
little  or  no  intelligence  can  be  got  finom  the  inhabit- 
ants," etc.* 

Mr.  Romeyn  says, "  The  brigantine  which  grounded 
juBt  below  the  village  was  subsequently  boarded,  but 
was  retaken  by  the  enemy.  Among  other  articles  taken 
from  her  was  a  large  chest  of  plate,  said  to  belong  to 
a  Mr.  Yates,  but  it  had  been  put  in  his  possession  for 
safety  at  Hackensack  by  Mr.  William  Wallace.  It 
was  worth  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds."* 


CHAPTER   XII. 

BBBGEN  AND    PASSAIC   COUNTIES   IN  THE   REVO- 
LUTION—(Continued). 

Ixploit  of  CoL  Aaron  Burr.— It  was  during  one 
of  those  raids  of  the  British  and  Tories  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hackensack,  in  September,  1777,  that  Col.  Aaron 
Burr  gained  his  first  military  distinction.  Hearing, 
at  the  point  where  his  regiment  was  lying  (in  the 
Clove,  near  Sufl&en's),  that  the  British  had  marched 
out  of  New  York  and  were  devastating  the  country, 
and  were  within  thirty  miles  of  him,  he  started  to 
meet  tham  with  his  small  force.  About  ten  o'clock  in 
the  eveniag,  when  within  three  miles  of  Hackensack, 
he  received  certain  information  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  enemy's  pickets  were  only  a  mile  dis- 
tant His  men  having  marched  thirty  miles  since 
breaking  camp,  and  being  extremely  fatigued,  he  or- 
dered them  to  lie  down  and  keep  silent  until  he  re- 
turned. In  a  few  moments  they  were  all  asleep. 
Meanwhile  Col.  Burr  went  forward  alone  to  recon- 
noitre. Stealthily  he  felt  his  way  towards  the  picket, 
and  found  them  lying  on  the  ground  guarded  by  two 
sentinels.  He  was  near  enough  to  hear  their  watch- 
word. He  ascertained  by  making  a  wide  detour  that 
this  picket  was  so  &r  in  advance  of  the  main  body  as 

1  AmeHcan  ArchiTM,  Ul.  123-4. 
s  BomejD*s  Historical  Diaooarne. 


to  be  out  of  hearing.  In  gaining  this  information  so 
much  time  was  spent  that  it  was  within  an  hour  of 
daybreak  before  he  returned  to  his  regiment.  Quietly 
and  quickly  waking  his  men,  he  informed  them  of  his 
purpose  to  attack  the  enemy's  picket,  and  ordered 
them  to  follow  at  a  certain  distance,  and  forbade  any 
man  to  speak  on  pain  of  instant  death.  So  accu- 
rately had  the  colonel  noted  the  locality  and  calcu- 
lated the  position  of  the  sentinels  that  he  was  able  to 
lead  his  men  between  those  two  unsuspecting  individ- 
uals at  the  moment  when  they  were  farthest  apart,, 
and  he  was  almost  upon  the  sleeping  picket  before 
a  man  of  it  began  to  stir.  When  at  a  distance 
of  ten  yards  Burr  was  challenged  by  a  sentinel, 
whom  he  imm^ialely  shot  dead,  and  then  gave 
the  word  of  attack.  One  officer,  a  seigeaiit,  a  cor- 
poral, and  twenty-seven  privatet  fell  into  their  hands 
on  this  occasion.  Only  one  of  the  pickets  be* 
sides  the  sentinel  made  any  resistance,  and  he  was 
overpowered  after  he  had  received  two  bayonet- 
wounds.  He  attempted  to  march  away  with  hia 
comrades,  but  after  going  a  short  distance  was  com- 
pelled to  lie  down  exhausted  and  ikinting  fh>m  loss 
of  blood. 

" '  Go  a  little  further,  my  good  fellow,'  said  Burr, 
'  and  we  will  get  a  surgeon  for  you.'  '  Ah,'  gasped 
the  dying  veteran, '  all  the  doctors  in  America  can  do 
me  no  service,  for  I  am  a  dying  man  ;  but  it  grieves 
me  sore  to  the  heart  that  I  have  served  my  king  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  and  at  length  must  die  witli  a 
charged  musket  in  my  hand.' " ' 

Col.  Burr  immediately  sent  ofi*  an  express  to  Para- 
mus  to  order  all  the  troops  to  move,  and  to  rally  the 
country.  His  exploit  had  so  encouraged  the  inhab- 
itants that  they  turned  out  with  gifkU  alacrity  and 
put  themselves  under  his  command.  But  the  enemy, 
probably  alarmed  by  these  threatening  appearances, 
retreated  the  next  day,  leaving  behind  them  the 
greater  part  of  the  plunder  which  they  had  taken.^ 

Clinton's  Baid.-~In  September,  1777,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  then  in  command  at  New  York,  planned  a 
raid  into  New  Jersey.  He  divided  his  force  into  four 
columns.  The  general  point  of  rendezvous  was  the 
New  Bridge,  above  Hackensack.  One  column,  under 
Gen.  Campbell,  entered  New  Jersey  by  the  way  of 
Elizabethtown ;  one,  under  Capt.  Drummond,  by  way 
of  Schuyler's  Ferry;  one,  under  Qen,  Vaughn,  by 
way  of  Fort  Lee,  and  the  other,  under  Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell,  by  way  of  Tappan.  On  the  12th  the  ex- 
pedition set  out  Clinton  himself  followed,  passing 
up  Newark  Bay  to  Schuyler's  Landing,  on  the  Hack- 
ensack (Dow's  Ferry).  From  this  point  he  marched 
over  the  Belleville  turnpike  to  Schuyler's  house,  where 
he  found  Capt.  Drummond  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  During  the  night  Qen,  Campbell  arrived 
with  his  detachment  and  the  cattle  he  had  collected 
en  route.    The  different  columns  met  as  designed  on 

s  Romeju,  from  Partoirs  Life  of  Aanm  Barr,  101. 
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the  15th.  On  the  followiog  day  Gen.  Campbell 
marched  his  force  from  English  Neighborhood  to 
Bargen  Point,  whence  he  passed  over  to  Staten  Island. 
The  result  of  ihe  raid  was  the  capture  of  four  hundred 
cattle,  four  hundred  sheep,  Mid  a  few  hones,  taken 
from  the  people  of  Essex  and  Bevgen.  In  exchange, 
they  had  eight  men  killed,  eighteen  wounded,  ten 
missing,  and  five  taken  prisoners. 

As  an  oflEset  to  this  raid,  we  find  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  expedition  by  the  opposite  party  over  the 
same  ground : 

"  A  party  of  rebel  light-horse  came  down  as  &r  as 
Bergen  Point  last  Tuesday  night  (July  28th),  and  re- 
turned next  morning  towards  Hachensack.  They 
yisited  Hoebuck  on  their  way  and  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  cattle  from  the  inhabitants."^ 

The  following  interesting  item  is  taken  from 
Smythe's  Diary,  quoted  by  Winfield : 

"This  aftienioon  »  partj  of  our  hone  broncht  tn  two  rebel  primtee 
ftt»m  Powle*!  Hook.  Oae  ot  thmt  to  very  iatoUigent  and  commnBicatiTe,  j 
but  the  other  te  the  most  whimalcel  tonj  I  erer  have  eeeo.  Wherever  | 
he  goee  he  carriee  with  him  a  Urge  gnj  cat,  which  he  nje  came  Into 
the  rebel  camp  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Freehold  Meeting^Houae, 
and  which  he  flret  diaooTered  lapirfng  a  spot  of  dry  blood  on  hla  aleeTe  aa 
he  laj  on  his  arms  expecting  another  dash  at  the  British.  His  alTection 
for  the  cat  is  wonderfbl,  as  her*s  is  for  him,  for  thej  are  inseparable.  He 
Si^s  if  we  don*t  allow  him  extra  rations  for  his  cat  he  shall  bo  obliged  to 
allow  them  out  of  his  own.** 

Maj.  Lee's  Cbdlant  Attempt  to  Capture  Paulus 
Hook. — ^The  post  at  Paulus  Hook  was  held  with  great 
tenacity  by  the  British,  and  is  said  to  have  been  for 
some  time  the  only  poet  held  by  them  in  New  Jersey.' 
It  was  a  convenient  and  safe  point  at  which  they  could 
land  their  troops  for  incursions  in  various  directions. 
Here,  on  the  night  of  Feb.  24, 1779,  landed  portions 
of  the  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  Regiments  of 
British,  under  Lieut.-Ool.  Sterling,  on  their  way  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  Governor  Livingston  at  Eliza- 
bethtown.  They  marched  across  the  hill  to  Brown*8 
Ferry,  whence  they  were  taken  in  boats  sent  from 
New  York  for  that  purpose  around  by  the  Kill  von 
KulL*  The  papers  of  this  period  record  many  raids 
made  from  this  point  in  various  directions  by  the 
British  and  Tories. 

The  most  interesting  episode  in  this  portion  of  our 
history  is  the  attempt  to  capture  the  fort  at  Paulus 
Hook  by  Maj.  Henry  Lee.  This  gallant  and  dash- 
ing officer,  who  had  frequently  been  employed  by 
Washington  as  a  scout  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  had  discovered  that  the  British  fort  at  Pau- 
lus Hook,  although  a  strong  place,  was  negligently 
guarded,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  its  capture  by 
a  night  march  and  a  sudden  surprise.  Not  that  it 
was  deemed  practical  to  hold  the  position  in  face  of 
the  British  forces  in  New  York,  but  the  brilliant 
exploit  would  "  give  ^lai  to  the  Continental  arms." 
Washington  at  first  looked  upon  the  project  with 
disfavor,  but  finally  yielded  and  gave  orders  for  an 

»  New  York  Mercury,  Aug.  3,  1778. 

*  New  JerMy  Oatette^  Oct.  28, 1778. 
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immediate  preparation.  Lee  moved  from  his  encamp- 
ment at  New  Bridge  about  four  o'clock  in  the  aiU^ 
noon  of  Aug.  18,  1779,  following  what  is  known  as 
the  lower  road  which  intersects  the  present  Hacksn- 
sack  road,  n«ar  the  English  Neighborhood  ehorchf 
having  taken  Hie  precaution  to  send  f&rwmtd  boats  in 
charge  of  Oapt.  Peyton,  with  instructions  to  have 
them  at  Dow's  Ferry  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  troops  over  the  Hack- 
ensaok ;  he  also  detached  patrols  of  horse  to  watch 
the  communications  with  North  River,  and  pested 
Lord  Stirling  at  New  Bridge  to  cover  his  retreat^  if 
Decenary.  The  whole  movement  was  omducted  with 
such  secrecy  that  they  arrived  at  the  fort  witfaoit 
being  discovered,  notwithstandii^  ^e  iact  that,  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  or  the  traachory  of  ihtu 
guide,  they  were  compelled  to  wander  three  hoars  in 
the  woods  between  Union  HiU  and  the  fort,  and  the 
still  more  remarkable  fact  thai  they  were  in  danger 
of  encountering  Col.  Vati  Buskirk,  who  had  left  the 
fort  at  Paulus  Hook  about  the  time  that  M^.  Lee 
started,  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men 
on  a  raid  to  the  English  Neighborhood.  That  these 
two  forces,  one  of  them  at  least  straggling  and  floon- 
dering  upon  a  misdirected  course  through  the  wilder- 
ness and  in  the  darkness  of  night,  should  entirely 
escape  each  other  seems  incredible.  But  such  is 
the  well-attested  fact  Perhaps  their  getting  lost 
and  marching  out  of  the  direct  course  may  have  been 
the  very  means  of  their  escape.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
"  Maj.  Lee  reached  Prior's  Mill  at  three  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th.  The  day  was  near  at  hand, 
and  the  tide  that  would  fill  the  ditch  and  overflow 
the  road  between  Warren  and  Grove  Streets  (Jersey 
City)  was  rising.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The 
punctilios  of  rank  and  honor  were  discarded,  and 
the  troops  ordered  to  advance  in  the  order  which  they 
then  held.  Lieut.  Rudolph,  who  had  been  sent  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre  the  passage  of  the  ditch,  now 
reported  to  Maj.  Lee  that  all  was  silent  within  the 
works,  that  he  had  fathomed  the  canal  and  found  the 
passage  possible.  This  intelligence  was  passed  along 
the  line,  and  the  troops  pushed  forward  with  resolu- 
tion, order,  and  coolness.  Lieuts.  McCallister  and 
Rudolph  led  the  forlorn  hope,  who  marched  with 
trailed  arms  in  silence.  They  reached  the  ditch  st 
the  intersection  of  Newark  Avenue  and  Warren 
Street  at  half-past  three  o'clock  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. The  guards  were  either  asleep  or  took  the  ap- 
proaching force  to  be  Col.  Van  Buskirk's  men  returning 
from  their  raid.  They  were  not  undeceived  until  the 
advance  had  plunged  into  the  ditch.  Immediately  a 
firing  began.  The  block-house  guards  ran  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  were  seized.  The  forlorn 
hope,  supported  by  Maj.  Clarke,  broke  through  all 
opposition,  and  soon  became  masters  of  the  main 
work,  with  the  cannon,  etc.  So  rapid  were  they  in 
their  movements  that  the  fort  was  gained  before  A 
piece  of  artillery  was  fired.    The  troops  came  pouring 
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throagh  the  abatis,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  yicto- 
riooB.  Unfortunately,  in  crossing  the  ditch  the  am- 
munition was  destroyed,  and  thus  their  firearms  were 
useless.  As  soon  as  Maj.  Southerlaud,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  fort,  comprehended  the  situation,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  small  redoubt,  with  a  captain, 
fubaltem,  and  forty  Hessians.  Maj.  Lee  had  no  time 
to  dislodge  him  or  to  remove  or  destroy  property. 
Daylight  was  at  hand,  and  he  had  some  anxiety 
about  the  boatn  at  Dow's  Ferry.  Besides  this,  the 
firing  had  aroused  the  British  in  New  York,  who 
could  in  a  few  minutes  throw  a  large  body  of  troops 
across  the  nver.  He  therefore  ordered  an  immediate 
retreat,  and  sent  Capt  Forsyth  to  Prior's  Mill  to  col- 
lect such  men  as  were  most  fit  for  the  action  and  take 
a  position  on  Bergen  Heights  to  cover  the  retreat. 
Maj.  Clarke  was  in  the  advance  with  most  of  the  pris- 
oners; Lieuts.  Armstrong  and  Reed  formed  the  rear- 
guard. Lee  now  rode  forward  to  look  after  the  boats 
at  the  ferry.  To  his  dismay  not  a  boat  was  there  to 
receive  them.  Capt.  Peyton,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  had  removed  them  to  Newark.  Lee  imme- 
diately countermarched  his  troops  to  the  Bergen  road 
en  rmUe  for  New  Bridge,  communicated  with  Lord 
Stirling,  and  returned  to  the  rear-guard  at  Prior's 
Mill.  His  prospects  were  now  discouraging.  With 
troops  worn  down,  ammunition  destroyed,  encum- 
bered with  prisoners,  fourteen  miles  of  retreat  before 
him  on  a  route  liable  to  be  intercepted  by  troops  from 
New  York,  with  no  way  of  escape  to  the  left,  he  could 
only  depend  upon  the  invincible  courage  of  his  men. 
On  reaching  the  heights  opposite  '  Weehock,'  Capt. 
Handy  moved  on  the  main  road  to  facilitate  the  re- 
treat Here  Capt.  Catlett  came  up  with  fifty  men 
and  good  ammunition.  One  party  was  then  detached 
in  the  rear  of  Maj.  Clarke  on  the  Bergen  road,  and 
one  to  move  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  this 
manner  a  sudden  attack  was  prevented.  At  the  Fort 
Lee  road  Col.  Ball,  who  had  been  forwarded  to  Lee's 
Sissistance,  met  him  with  two  hundred  fresh  men. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  body  of  the  enemy  appeared 
upon  the  right  and  opened  fire  on  the  retreating  Amer- 
icans. Lieut.  Reed  immediately  forced  them,  and 
Lieut  Rudolph  threw  himself  into  a  store-house 
which  commanded  the  road.  This  disposition  checked 
the  enemy  and  gave  the  force  time  to  cross  the  Eng- 
lish Neighborhood  creek  at  the  Liberty  pole,  now 
Englewood.  Just  at  that  moment  Maj.  Southerlaud, 
who  had  followed  Lee,  came  up,  but  halted,  and 
finally  fell  back  without  venturing  an  attack.  Maj. 
Lee  arrived  safely  at  New  Bridge  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  He  had  captured  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  of  the  garrison,  including  officers,  and 
lost  two  kOled  and  three  wounded." 

The  report  of  this  enterprise  by  Maj.  Lee  cannot 
be  here  quoted  in  ftill,  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  men- 
tion one  item  in  it  very  creditable  to  his  humanity 
and  magnanimity  as  a  soldier.  "I  intended,"  he 
Mys,  "to  have  burnt  the  barracks;  but  on  finding  a 


number  of  sick  soldiers  and  women  with  young  chil- 
dren in  them,  humanity  forbade  the  execution  of  my 
intention." 

This  exploit  of  Maj.  Lee  was  regarded  with  great 
admiration.  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  said, 
**  The  M^jor  displayed  a  remarkable  degree  of  pru- 
dence, address,  and  bravery  upon  thb  occasion,  which 
does  the  highest  honor  to  himself  and  to  all  the  oflScers 
and  men  under  his  command.  The  situation  of  the 
fort  rendered  the  attempt  critical  and  the  success 
brilliant" 

James  Duane,  afterwards  mayor  of  New  York, 
wrote  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  Sept.  10, 1779, — 

*'0n»  of  the  moat  darfog  and  luoleiit  aoMultt  that  I0  to  be  foand  in 
the  records  of  ohlTalry,— an  achievement  lo  brilliant  in  itself,  so  roman- 
tic in  the  scale  of  British  admiration,  that  none  bnt  a  hero,  inspired  by 
Uie  fortitude,  instraoted  bj^  the  wisdom,  and  guided  bj  the  planet  of 
Washington  conld,  by  the  exploit  at  Paulofi  Hook,  have  fnmislied  mate- 
rials in  the  page  of  history  to  give  it  a  parallel.**^ 

The  principal  actors  concerned  in  the  afiair  were 
honored  by  congratulatory  resolutions  passed  by  Ck>n- 
gress,  Sept.  24,1779: 

**  Bmoh4d,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  glren  to  his  Excellency 
Gen.  Washington  for  ordering,  with  io  much  wisdom,  the  late  attack  on 
the  enemy's  Ibrt  at  Powles  Hook. 

"  J7«sofMd,  That  the  thanks  of  Oongress  be  given  to  M ^.-Oen.  Lord 
Stirling  for  the  Judlcions  measures  taken  pj  him  to  forward  the  enter* 
prise  and  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the  party. 

•*  JfMolvad,  That  the  thanks  of  Oongress  be  given  to  MiO.  Lee  for  the 
remarkable  prudence,  address,  and  brarery  displayed  by  him  on  the 
ovcasion;  and  that  they  i^prote  the  humanity  shown  In  circumstances 
prompting  to  severity  as  honorable  to  the  arms  of  the  United  8tiiteA,'and 
currMpondent  to  the  noble  principles  on  which  they  were  assumed. 

**  ifssolved,  That  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the  discipline,  for- 
titnde,  and  spirit  manifested  by  the  officers  and  soldlerR  under  the  com* 
nmnd  of  Mis).  Lee  in  the  march,  action,  and  retreat;  and  while  with 
singular  satisfacUon  they  acknowledge  the  merits  of  these  gallant  men, 
they  feel  an  additional  pleasure  by  considering  them  as  part  of  an  army 
in  which  very  many  brave  officers  and  soldiers  have  proved,  by  their 
clie<;rfiil  performance  of  every  duty  under  every  difficulty,  that  they 
ardently  wish  to  give  the  truly  glorious  examples  they  now  receive. 

**  Htm}lv9dy  That  Congress  JusUy  esteem  the  military  caution,  so  happily 
combined  with  daring  activity  by  Lieuts.  McCallister  and  Rudolph  in 
leading  00  the  forlorn  hope. 

**  RmobB«d^  That  a  medal  of  gold,  emblematical  of  this  affair,  l>e  struck 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Treasury  and  presented  to  M^J.  Lee. 

**  iifMoloed,  That  the  brevet  and  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  captain  be 
given  to  Lieut  McCallister  and  Lieut  Rudolph  respectively.** > 

Congress  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  Maj.  Lee  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  to  be  distributed  among  the 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  attack. 

Gen.  Poor*8  Death.— In  September,  1780,  the  Amer- 
ican army  lay  at  Kinderhamack,  in  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington township,  Bergen  Co.  While  here,  on  the  8th 
of  September,  occurred  the  death  of  Brig.-Gen.  Enoch 
Poor.    A  military  journal  of  the  next  day  says, — 

**  We  are  now  Ismonting  the  Ion  of  Brig.-Gen.  Poor,  who  died  last  night 
of  putrid  fever.  His  funeral  solemnities  have  been  attended  this  after* 
n«K)n.  The  corpse  was  brought  this  morning  from  Parsmns,  and  left  at 
a  house  about  a  mile  fh>m  the  burying>yard  at  Haokensack,  whence  It 
was  attended  to  the  place  of  interment  by  the  following  procession :  A 
regiment  of  light  infantry  in  uniform,  with  arms  reversed;  four  fleld- 


1  Hamilton*s  Works,  1.  86, 87,  cited  by  Winfleld,  161. 
>  Journal  of  Oongress,  v.  368. 
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pleew;  M^J.  Lee*i  regiiiMDt  of  lifht-hone;  Qva.  Hand  mnd  hit  brigada; 
the  m^oT  on  horMlwck ;  two  eh»plftiii« ;  the  hone  of  the  decoMed 
with  hie  boots  «od  epara  iiMpended  tr^m  the  Middle,  led  by  a  eerrant ; 
the  corpee,  borne  by  (bar  lergeanta,  and  the  pall  lupported  by  rix  geu< 
eral  offlcen.  The  coBn  was  of  mahogany,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  aud 
two  swords  crosring  each  other  were  placed  on  ttie  top.  The  corpse 
was  followed  by  the  ufflcers  of  the  New  Hampshire  brigade  of  light  in* 
fiintry  which  the  dpceaaed  had  lately  commanded.  Other  ofllcers  fell  iu 
promlsoaonsly,  and  were  followed  by  his  Sxcellency  Gen.  WashloKton 
and  other  general  oflcers.  IlaTing  arrived  at  the  burying-yard,  the 
troops  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  resting  on  their  amu  rerersed,  and 
the  procession  passed  to  the  grare,  where  a  ^ort  eulogy  was  dellTered  by 
the  fier.  Mr.  iTans.  A  band  of  mosic,  with  a  nnmber  of  drums  and 
flfea,  played  a  ftineral  dirge;  the  dmms  were  muffled  with  black  omp^, 
and  the  offlcers  in  the  procession  wore  crape  round  the  left  arm.  The 
regiment  of  light  infantry  were  in  handsome  nnifbrm,  and  wore  in  thrir 
cape  long  fbathers  of  black  an<f  red.  The  elegant  regiment  of  horse  oimih 
manded  by  Mi^- 1'*^  io  complete  anifoim  and  well  di«ciplioed,  exhil»it#d 
a  martial  and  noble  appearance.**  i 

G^eii.  Poor's  remaiDS  were  interred  in  the  burying- 
groand  of  the  old  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  in  Hack- 
ensack,  where  the  following  inscription  will  be  found 
upon  his  tablet : 


**  In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Brig.-Gen.  Enoch  Poor,  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  dspartad  this  lif»  on  the  8th  di^r  of  Septemlier,  1780, 
aged  44  years.** 

Washington,  Lafayette,  and  a  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  attended  the  funeral  of  Oen.  Poor.  In 
1824  Lafayette  revisited  this  grave,  and  turning  away 
much  affiected,  exclaimed,  ''Ah  I  that  was  one  of  my 
generals  I" 

Brig.-Gen.  Enoch  Poor  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Ck>ntinental  army  in 
the  expedition  against  Canada  in  1776,  where  he 
served  with  digtinction.  He  was  afterwards  at  Crown 
Point,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-one  inferior  officers 
who  signed  a  remonstrance  against  the  decision  of  a 
council  of  officers  there  consistiBg-  of  Geas.  Gates, 
Schuyler,  flnllivan,  Arnold,  and  Woedtke,  when  it 
was  resolved  that  the  poet  was  untenable,  and  that 
the  army  should  retire  to  Fort  Independence.  He 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  1777.  He  was 
in  camp  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth.' 

Raid  of  Hessians  and  Befbgees.— The  Historical 
Collections  of  New  Jersey  contains  the  following : 

**  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1780,  a  party  of  about  four  hundred 
British  Pesslans  and  refugees  passed  through  Hackensack  on  their  way 
to  atttfik  some  PennsylTanla  troops  at  Paramus.  It  was  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  night  when  they  entered  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  All 
was  quiet  A  small  company  of  twenty  or  thirty  militia,  under  Oapt 
John  Oatwatar,  had  retired  for  the  night  to  the  barracks,  bams,  and 
outhouses,  where  those  fdendly  to  the  American  cause  generally  resorted 
to  rest  0ne>half  of  the  enemy  marched  quieUy  through.  When  the 
rear,  oonMisting  mostly  of  Hessians,  arrived  they  broke  open  the  doors 
and  windows,  robbed  and  plundered,  and  took  prisoners  a  few  peaceable 
inhabitants,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell.  This  gentle- 
man,  who  had  been  fbr  several  weelu  confined  to  his  bed  with  the  rheU' 
matism,  they  forced  into  the  street  and  ocmipelled  to  follow  them.  Often 
in  their  rear,  they  threatened  to  shoot  him  If  he  did  not  hasten  his  pace. 
In  the  subsequent  conf^on  he  escaped  and  hid  in  the  cellar  of  a  honse 
opposite  the  New  Bridge.  He  lived  until  1708,  and  never  atyeiieweed  a 
mtam  nf  ike  rhtmmaH$m. 

<*  The  Heeaians  burnt  two  dwellings  and  the  court-house.    The  latter 


>  Thatcher's  Junnial,  tV2, 

*  Moore's  Diary  uf  the  Revulutiuu,  quoted  by  Bomeyn. 


stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  green,*  eight  or  ten  ro^  from  Gampbem 
tavern.  Fortunately,  the  wind  was  fh>m  the  west,  uad  drove  the  flsnci 
and  sparks  over  the  green,  and  the  tavern  was  saved  by  the  fsmily  throw, 
ing  water  over  the  roof.  At  this  time  those  In  the  outhooaes  were  aieoied, 
and  the  militia  hastened  across  the  Selds,  mounted  horMa,  and  alar»s4 
the  troops  at  Paramus.  By  the  time  the  enemy  had  arrived  at  what  k 
now  Bed  Milb,  four  miles  fh>m  Hackensack,  they  sscertained  the  Ainer 
leans  were  on  their  way  to  meet  thMn.  Disappointed,  they  retraced  tMr 
steps,  and  when  near  Hackensack  turned  off  to  the  north,  on  the  rosd 
leading  to  tlie  New  Bridge,^  to  the  left  of  which  there  is  a  range  aboot 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  road,  the  intervening  ground  being  lerrL 
Here  the  Oontlnentals  and  militia  were  hurrying  over,  kept,  howevo^, 
at  a  distance  b?  large  flanking  parUes  of  the  en«ay,  who,  on  anrfviiig 
at  the  bridge,  were  detained  about  two  hours  in  replacing  the  plank  ton 
up  by  the  Americans.  In  the  mean  time  their  parties  were  skirmiihfnf 
with  our  people.  Having  crosw>d  over,  they  marched  doi^n  the  eastrf<k 
of  the  Hackensack  through  the  English  Neighborhood,  being  pmiacd 
twHve  milesi  to  a  oonsiderBMe  distance  wtthiv  thUr  liMa,  doWh  to  n^ 
gen  Woods.  Tliey  lost  many  killed  and  wounded.  There  were  dom 
killed  on  our  side.  A  young  man  of  tlie  town  was  wounded  by  a  speet 
ball,  which  cat  his  upper  Hp,  knoeksd  oat  four  fhwt  teeth,  and  «« 
caught  in  his  mouth.  Captain  Outwaler  received  a  ball  below  the  klm, 
which  was  never  extracted.  He  carried  it  for  many  years,  and  Itwai 
burled  with  him.** 

Another  of  these  raids  is  thus  described : 


**  Northward  fhun  Hackensack  a  faw  mUes  some  of  the  mo 
depredaUons  were  made»  Among  these  was  a  Tory  raid  of  an  hnnditd 
men,  led  by  Col.  Van  Buskirk,  who,  on  the  loth  of  May,  1779,  entered 
by  way  of  Closter,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  Inhabitants,  firing  bnild- 
ings,  outraging  females,  as  well  as  destroying  life.  Another  detmiwiwt 
swept  desolation  on  the  17th,  and  not  a  house  of  a  Whig  eaoaped.  lo 
the  first  of  these  raids  Cornelius  Tallman,  Samnel  Demareet,  Jacob  Cole, 
George  Buskirk  were  capturud.  Cornelius  Demarest  was  killed,  sod 
Hendrick  Demarest,  Jeremiah  Westervelt,  and  Dow  Wcatarrelt  were 
wounded.  The  buildings  of  Peter  Demarest,  Matthew  Bogert,  Ooraelloi 
Hnyler,  and  Samuel  Demarest  were  burned.  In  the  latter  AInahsB 
Allen  and  George  Campbell  were  murdered.  Jacob  Zabrlikie  was  stabbed 
in  fliteen  plaoss,  and  two  negro  women  were  shot  down.*** 


CHAPTER    XIIL 

BBRGBN  AND   PASSAIC  COUNTIES    IN  THE    REVO- 
LUTION— (Continued).* 

The  Massacre  near  Old  Tappan.— The  year  1778 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  is  not  only  memorable 
on  account  of  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  Conti- 
nental army  at  Valley  Forge  and  the  hot  light  oa 
the  field  of  Monmouth,  but  for  three  brutal  massacres 
perpetrated  in  three  of  the  middle  colonies. 

On  the  3d  day  of  July  a  band  of  Tories  and  Indians 
murdered  the  inhabitants  of  the  peaceful  Valley  ol 
Wyoming,  and  committed  such  dreadful  outrages  upon 
Pennsylvania  homes  as  to  arouse  the  indignation  and 
revenge  of  her  citizens.  On  the  11th  day  of  Novera- 
ber  a  party  of  a  similar  character,  headed  by  the 
notorious  Joseph  Brant,  having  killed  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  litt'e  fort  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y., 
massacred  indiscriminately  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  that  little  hamlet.  The  third  instance  we 
propose  to  narrate  more  in  detail.    It  occurred  on  the 

*  See  County  Buildings,  Courts,  etc.,  in  this  work. 

4  Old  Bri«Ige. 

&  Romejn*s  Diitcounw;  Onnlon*ii  History  of  New  Jersi^y. 

0  By  William  S  Strj'ker,  a^intHiit-goiieral  of  New  Jeney. 
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28th  d»y  of  Septeu)be;,  oil  tjie  m>i\  of  New  Jeisey,  but 
near  Tappan  Village,  N.  Y.,  a  place  afterwards  so 
noted  for  the  confinement  and  execution  of  Maj. 
Andr^. 

The  British  commander,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having 
jiut  returned  from  the  Bedford  expedition,  resolved  to 
send  some  of  his  force  along  the  lower  Jersey  coast 
to  capture,  if  possible,  some  of  the  Americati  priva- 
teers, to  retake  some  of  the  prizes,  and  to  destroy  the 
grain-mills  and  salt-works  of  that  district. 

To  divert  attention  from  this  predatory  expedition, 
as  well  as  to  procure  fresh  supplies  of  meat  and  forage 
for  thf  army,  Lord  Comwallis  was  ordered  with  five 
thousand  men  to  pass  over*  the  Hudson  River  into 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  that  rich  land  of  Dutch  farmers 
80  frequently  pillaged  by  the  British. 

With  Comwallis  was  sent  Maj.-C^n.  Charles  Grey, 
who  befbre  this  had  executed  the  orders  of  Clinton  in 
stealing  or  destroying  provisions,  military  and  naval 
stores  and  vessels,  and  levying  heavy  contributions  on 
the  villages  of  Fairhaven,  Bedford,  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. The  Oerman  general,  Knyphausen,  was  also 
ordered  to  march  with  three  thousand  men  up  to 
Dobb's  Ferry,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
and  to  collect  a  large  number  of  boats  there,  so  that 
within  a  few  hours  he  could  reinforce  Comwallis  if  it 
was  found  important,  or  Comwallis  could  be  brought 
over  the  river  to  his  support  if  he  found  himself  in 
danger. 

Qen.  Washington  had  at  this  time  just  left  White 
Plains  with  his  division  of  the  American  ^  army,  had 
crossed  the  river  a^d  had  encamped  at  Fredericksburg, 
then  a  precinct  of  what  is  now  a  large  portion  of  the 
county  of  Putnam.  His  quarters  were  at  Paterson ,  in 
that  county,  a  village  almost  due  east  from  West 
Point 

It  appeared  to  the  American  chief^in,  by  the  move* 
ments  of  the  two  columns  of  the  enemy,  that  ah  expe- 
dition up  the  Hudson  River  was  intended,  and  he  or- 
dered Col.  Oeorge  Baylor  with  the  Third  Regiment 
Light  Dragoons  of  Virginia  to  move  fVom  their  sta- 
tion at  Paramos,  a  small  hamlet  on  Saddle  River, 
abont  six  miles  northwest  from  Hackensack,  and 
post  themselves  on  the  Hackensack  River  to  watch 
tiie  movements  northward  of  the  force  under  Lord 
Comwallis.  Col.  Baylor  had  up  to  this  time  p^ved 
himself  a  very  gallant  oflScer.  In  the  campaign  of 
1776  he  had  been  a  member  of  Washington's  own 
military  family,  being  his  personal  aide-de-camp.  At 
the  battle  of  Trenton  he  was  the  first  to  report  the 
nrrender  of  the  routed  Hessian  force,  and  for  his 
valor  that  day  he  had  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
bearer  of  the  dispatches  of  Dec.  27,  1776,  to  Con- 
gress, then  in  session  at  Baltimore,  and  of  presenting 
a  captured  Hessian  standard  to  that  body.  Congress 
on  receiving  them  voted  him  a  horse  properly  capar- 
isoned, and  recommended  him  to  be  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  light-horse,  which  promo- 
tion had  been  conferred  upon  him. 


It  was  just  at  twilight,  Sept.  27,  1778,  when  CoL 
Baylor  and  his  troopers  came  to  the  little  stream  of  the 
Hackensack,  somewhat  over  three  miles  southwest 
from  Tappan  Village.  Here  he  learned  that  Brig.- 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayn^  was  but  a  short  distance  north 
of  Tappan  with  a  body  of  militia.  So,  fearing,  perhaps, 
the  superior  rank  of  Wayne,  and  not  wishing  to  loss 
his  detached  authority,  he  halted  his  men  on  f^eOvsr* 
kill  Neighborhood  road,  and  quartered  his  dragoons 
in  the  barns  of  the  thrifty  farmers.  His  force  con- 
sisted of  twelve  officers  and  one  hundred  and  four  en- 
listed men.  Col.  Baylor,  with  his  regimental  staff- 
officers,  knocked  at  the  farm-house  of  Cornelius  A. 
Haring,  and  his  sou  Ralph,  who  had  just  been  mar- 
ried, opened  the  door  for  them.  They  told  Mr.  Ha- 
ring of  their  desire  to  spend  the  night  there,  and  he 
received  them  willingly,  although  he  informed  them 
that  he  understood  the  British  were  lying  at  New 
Bridge  and  might  at  any  time  come  upon  them.  Col. 
Baylor  did  not  appear  alarmed  at  this  statement,  but 
after  seeing  that  his  men  were  well  provided  for,  and 
after  posting  a  guard  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Hackensack,  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  Mr.  Haring's  house,  with  strict  orders 
to  keep  a  patrol  of  two  men  on  each  road  to  watch 
them  a  mile  below  and  to  be  relieved  every  hour, 
he  retired  to  sleep  in  fancied  security. 

This  house  was  torn  down  about  sixty  years  ago, 
but  the  property  is  still  in  possession  of  Cornelius 
R.  Haring,  a  grandson  of  the  Revolutionary  owner. 
It  is  now  within  the  bounds  of  the  post-village  of 
Rivervale,  Washington  township,  Bergen  Co. 

Lord  Comwallis  at  this  time  had  his  division  posted 
on  the  Hackensack  River,  at  Liberty  Pole  and  New 
Bridge,  about  three  miles  from  Hackensack  and  nine 
miles  from  Col.  Baylor's  out-guards.  Full  particu- 
lars of  Baylor^  position  at  Paramus,  of  his  move- 
ments to  the  Hackensack  River,  and  now  of  his  un- 
soldierly  condition  and  insecure  post  had  been  given 
by  some  of  the  disaffected  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  Comwallis,  and  he  formed  a  plan  to  surprise 
and  capture  the  regiment,  as  well  as  to  make  a  simul- 
taneous attack  by  Knyphausen's  men  upon  Oen. 
Wayne  and  his  militia  force.  There  were  two  roads 
which  led  from  the  camp  of  Comwallis  to  Overhill 
Neighborhood,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Hackensack 
River. 

As  soon  as  G^n.  Knyphausen  at  Dobb's  Ferry  had 
heard  from  Lord  Comwallis  of  Col.  Baylor's  position, 
he  ordered  a  detachment  under  command  of  Lieut- 
Col.  Archibald  Campbell,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Seventy-first  or  Highland  Regiment,  to  cross  the  river 
immediately  and  attack  G^n.  Wayne's  militia  near 
Tappan.  The  boats  were  manned  without  delay,  and 
the  party  began  the  passage  of  the  river  just  below 
the  Tappan  Zee.  To  Maj.-Gren.  Grey,  the  famous 
marauder,  was  assigned  the  duty  of  attacking  the 
sleeping  Baylor.  He  had  acquired  the  name  of  "  No- 
flint  General,"  from  his  habit  of  ordering  his  troops 
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to  take  the  flints  from  their  gans,  so  as  to  make  them 
depend  solely  on  the  use  of  the  bayoiMi.  He  wm 
just  the  man  then  for  this  bloody  work. 

The  troops  ordertd  on  duty  were  the  twelve  com- 
panieft  of  the  Second  Battalion  Light  Infantry  to  lead 
tiie  oolmnn,  with  the  Second  Regiment  of  Grenadier.H. 
the  Thirty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Regiments  of  the 
British  Line  as  a  supporting  force. 

The  troops  just  before  midnight,  September  27th, 
marched  on  the  road  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hack- 
ensack  River  silently  and  in  perfect  order  until  they 
arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  patrol  on  that  road. 

Here  they  halted,  and,  guided  by  some  Tories  wh  » 
knew  the  ground,  a  party  of  picked  men  from  six 
of  the  companies  of  the  Second  Battalion  Light  In- 
fantry, under  the  command  of  the  Hon.  Maj.  John 
Maitland,  of  the  Seven ty-first  Regiment,  made  a 
detour  to  the  left  through  the  fields,  and  then 
passed  to  the  rear  of  the  sergeant's  guard  at  the  bridge 
and  the  patrol  on  the  river  road,  and  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  made  them  prisoners.  One  at  least, 
however,  escaped.  This  being  accomplished  without 
any  noise  or  alarm,  the  force  under  Oen.  Qrey  pushed 
on  towards  Old  Tappan.  Miy.  Turner  Straubenzee,  of 
the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  Foot,  but  now  detached 
in  command  of  the  other  six  companies  of  the  Second 
Battalion  Light  Infantry,  was  in  the  advance,  and  it 
was  this  party  which  first  arrived  at  Baylor's  quarters 
and  surrounded  the  house  and  barn  of  Cornelius 
Haring.  It  was,  as  stated  in  British  accounts,  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 28th  when  they  came  up  to  the  post  of  the  sleeping 
American  dragoons.  The  sentinel  who  had  escaped 
firom  the  sergeant's  guard  at  the  bridge  awoke  Ralph 
Haring,  who  aroused  his  father.  Mr.  Haring,  half 
dressed  and  with  a  candle,  came  to  the  front  door  just 
as  it  was  burst  in,  and  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Grey 
to  '*  show  no  quarter  to  the  rebels,"  the  brutal  and 
profane  soldiery  rushed  in  to  bayonet  the  inmates. 
Col.  Baylor  was  aroused  by  the  noise,  and  by  the  in- 
quiries made  for  him,  and  he  and  Maj.  Alexander 
Clough  tried  to  conceal  themselves  up  the  large  Dutch 
chimney  in  the  house.  Both,  however,  were  soon 
discovered  and  brought  down  severely  wounded,  their 
blood  running  over  the  floor.  Maj.  Clough  soon  after 
died  from  the  terrible  bayonet-thrusts.  Comet  Robert 
Morrow,  adjutant  of  the  troops,  also  received  seven 
wounds,  and  after  having  surrendered  begged  for  his 
life,  but  quarter  was  refused,  and  he  was  stabbed  again 
and  stripped  of  his  clothing.  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  the 
surgeon's  mate,  was  also  wounded,  but  carried  off"  a 
prisoner.  Leaving  the  house,  they  also  burst  open 
the  door  of  the  barn  and  freely  used  the  bayonet 
there.  Lieut.  John  Stith  had  his  company  in  the 
bam,  and  he  finding  they  were  surrounded  called  out 
that  they  surrendered,  but  he  was  then  inhumanly 
stmck  on  the  head  with  a  sword  which  knocked  him 
to  the  floor.  Recovering  himself,  he  made  a  despe- 
rate effort,  and  with  some  of  his  men  escaped  from 


the  baroy  jnwpif  thm 
tideket  Bear  by. 

While  this  was  being  done,  the  supporting  column 
of  Gen.  Grey's  forces,  Maj.  Maitland's  party  having 
rejoined  them,  came  up  and  also  took  part  in  the 
affair.  Other  houses  and  barns  in  the  neighborhood, 
owned  by  the  Blauvelts,  the  Demarests,  Holdrams,  I 
Harings,  and  Bogarts,  were  visited  and  scenes  of  like  i 
character  enacted.  The  cries  for  mercy  of  the  de-  j 
feoseless  soldiers  were  answered  only  by  acts  of  sav- 
age omelty.  Thomas  Talley,  of  the  Sixth  Troop,  re- 
ceive<l  six  wounds  in  his  breast  and  was  stripped  of 
his  clothing.  Private  Benson,  of  tlie  Second  Troop, 
had  twelve  bayonet- wounds  inflicted  under  the  dis- 
tinct orders  given  by  the  British  officer  to  *'  stab  all 
and  take  no  prisoners."  Private  Southward,  of  the 
Fifth  Troop,  although  he  himself  escaped,  saw  five  of 
his  company  bayoneted  to  death  after  they  had  sur- 
rendered. Private  CuUency,  of  the  First  Troop,  re- 
ceived twelve  wounds  and  saw  wounded  men  knocked 
in  the  head  with  guns.  The  dragoons,  surprised,  in- 
capable of  successful  defense,  with  no  prospect  of  in- 
flicting injury  on  their  foe,  could  only  sue  for  pity.  Bat 
the  bayonet  was  still  at  its  bloody  work,  and  thrust 
after  thrust  was  given  whenever  any  sign  of  life 
appeared. 

Lieut.  William  Barret  succeeded  in  escaping; 
Capt.  John  Swan,  Lieut  Robert  Randolph,  and  three 
cornets  were  taken  prisoners;  Ac^t.  Morrow,  badly 
wounded,  was  left  in  a  barn  for  dead,  but  next  morn- 
ing was  carried  away  by  Lieut.  John  Stith  and  a  party 
of  the  escaped  men  from  Baylor's  regiment. 

A  part  of  Sir  James  Baird's  company  surrounded  a 
bam  in  which  sixteen  dragoons  were  sleeping,  who 
fired  about  a  dozen  pistols,  killed  an  enlisted  man  of 
the  British  Second  Battalion,  and  then  struck  at  the 
foe  with  their  broadswords.  Nine  of  the  dragoons' 
were  bayoneted  and  seven  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  Fourth  Troop  of  Baylor's  regiment,  although 
taken  prisoners,  were  the  only  ones  uninjured,  be- 
cause of  the  humane  disobedience  of  orders  by  a  Brit- 
ish captain.  The  result  of  this  slaughter  was  that 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  of  the  regi- 
ment, eleven  were  instantly  bayoneted  to  death,  sev- 
enteen left  behind  covered  with  bayonet-wounds  and 
expected  to  die,  and  thirty-nine  were  taken  prisoners, 
eight  of  whom  were  severely  wounded.  The  rest  of 
the  troopers  escaped  in  the  darkness.  All  the  arms 
and  seventy  horses  were  part  of  the  booty  captured. 

Nothing  can  be  said  in  defense  of  the  conduct  of 
Col.  Baylor.  He  had  been  one  of  the  party  twenty- 
one  months  previous  to  prove  to  the  Hessian  Babl 
that  in  war  it  is  dangerous  to  undervalue  your  enemy; 
that  it  is  unwise  when  in  the  vicinity  of  your  foe  to 
throw  out  a  weak  guard  and  leave  the  flanks  unpro- 
tected. Forgetting  the  surprise  and  the  fate  of  ibe 
Oerman  soldier,  he  acted  himself  in  the  same  careless 
and  unsoldierly  manner,  and  came  near  paying  the 
same  penalty  for  his  folly. 
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Gen.  Grey's  force  remained  in  that  vicinity  until 
daylight,  when  they  marched  to  Tappan  with  their 
prisoners,  turning  the  old  church  there  into  a  hospital 
and  prison.  While  all  this  was  going  on  Lieut -Col. 
Camphell  was  marching  from  Sneden's  Landing,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  by  a  direct  road  towards  Tappan 
Village,  having  been  delayed  by  the  tedious  passage 
of  the  river.  But  he  found  that  Wayne's  militia, 
having  heard  of  his  approach  at  the  critical  moment 
from  a  deserter,  had  quietly  retreated,  and  his  expe- 
dition was  thus  rendered  fruitless. 

A  strong  feeling  of  indignation  spread  over  the 
country  when  this  cruel  massacre  was  announced. 
The  army  at  Fredericksburg  and  at  West  Point  were 
greatly  exasperated,  and  plans  of  revenge  were  dis- 
cussed, as  appears  from  letters  written  to  the  camp. 
The  affidr,  while  it  seemed  so  very  brutal,  was  also 
certainly  very  impolitic,  as  the  killing  of  a  few  de- 
fenseless men  in  the  night  would  hardly  reward  the 
enemy  for  the  bitter  hatred  engendered  in  the  hearts 
and  openly  expressed  in  the  homes  of  the  patriots. 

Congress,  too,  felt  called  upon  to  show  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  act,  which  they  did  by  a  resolution,  Oct 
6, 1778:  "That  Governor  Livingston  be  requested  to 
ose  his  utmost  diligence  in  obtaining  the  best  informa- 
tion Qpon  oath  of  the  treatment  of  Lieut.-Col.  Baylor 
and  his  party  by  the  enemy." 

Maj.-Gen.  Lord  Stirling  directed  Dr.  David  Grif- 
fith, of  Col.  GteorgetWeedon's  Third  Virginia  Regi- 
mrat,  then  on  duty  aa  surgeon  and  chaplain  of  Brig.- 
Gen.  William  Woodford's  brigade.  Continental  Line, 
who  attended  Col.  Baylor  and  his  wounded  men,  and 
who  was  the  same  officei*  who  appeared  at  Washing- 
ton's quarters  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Mon- 
month  and,  it  is  said,  gave  him  such  valuable  secret 
information,  to  collect  all  the  evidence  in  his  power 
and  aid  Governor  Livingston  in  the  search  for  the 
truth  of  this  barbarity.  This  was  done,  and  the 
statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  was  fully  obtained 
and  published  to  the  world.  The  affair  served  to  in- 
crease the  bitterness  felt  by  the  Continental  soldier  at 
this  brutal  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  his  comrades,  and 
the  massacre  near  Old  Tappan  added  much  to  that 
feeling  of  hatred  of  the  British  foe  which  for  at  least 
two  generations  thereafter  was  felt  by  American 
patriots. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

BBBGEN    AND    PASSAIC  COUNTIES    IN  THE   REVO- 
LUTION—{ Con  ti  n  ued ) . 

Sen.  Wayne's  Expedition.— The  old  block«house 
which  stood  on  Block-House  Point,  above  Bull's 
Ferry,  is  associated  with  Wayne's  defeat  and  with  the 
Mreastic  poem  entitled  "The  Cow  Chase,"  written  by 
Maj,  Andr6,  the  unfortunate  British  officer  who  was 
executed  as  a  spy  just  beyond  the  border  of  this 


county,  near  the  village  of  Tappan.  The  block-house 
appears  to  have  been  built  by  the  Tories  as  a  retreat 
or  shelter  for  themselves  while  engaged  in  getting  off 
wood  from  the  hill  in  that  vicinity  to  supply  the  Brit- 
ish in  New  York  during  the  severely  cold  winter  of 
1779-^0.  They  were  pretty  well  fortified  all  along 
the  Neck,  having  earthworks  at  Bergen,  east  of  the 
town,  the  fort  at  Paul  us  Hook,  besides  Fort  De  Lan- 
cey.  "At  the  latter  place  Capt  Tom  Ward  held  com- 
mand. His  force  consisted  of  negroes  and  vile  char- 
acters of  his  own  race.  They  became  as  notorious 
as  himself.  They  were  a  band  of  plunderers,  thiev- 
ing and  raiding  by  night  over  to  Elizabethtown,  New- 
ark, New  Barbadoes  Neck,  and  along  Bergen  Bill  as 
far  up  as  Closter  and  New  Bridge.  Ward  m  repre- 
sented as  having  been  a  horrible  wret^  It  is  said 
that  he  once  hired  three  negroes  to  kill  a  man  in  Ber- 
gen to  whom  he  was  indebted.  'Little  Will,'  owned 
by  Van  Ripen,  was  one  of  the  three.  Tom  Cadmus, 
another  Tory,  was  serfMnt,  and  ordered  the  fire. 
The  n^roes  were  afterwards  caught  and  hung  in  the 
swamp  north  of  Bumn's  Ferry  road,  near  the  present 
Glendale  House,  and  their  bodies  left  hanging  for 
weeks." 

The  block-house  was  located  on  the  high  point 
above  the  ravine  which  extends  back  from. the  river 
on  the  north  side  of  Guttenberg.  It  was  protected 
on  two  sides  by  perpendicular  rocks  which  ril^  from 
the  shore  and  the  ravine,  and  surrounded  on  the  other 
sides  by  abatis  and  stockades,  with  a  ditch  and  par- 
apet. The  only  entrance  to  the  block-house  was  a 
covered  way  large  enough  to  admit  but  a  single  per- 
son.^ Col.  Cuyler  being  temporarily  absent  from  this 
poet,  Capt.  Tom  Ward  was  in  command  of  the  sev- 
enty men  stationed  there.  Washington,  then  near 
Suffern's,  having  been  informed  that  there  were  a 
number  of  cattle  on  Bergen  Neck  exposed  to  the  en- 
emy, sent  Gen.  Wayne  to  bring  them  off  and  to  destroy 
the  block-house  at  the  same  time.  On  the  afternoon 
of  July  20,  1780,  the  First  and  Second  Pennsylvania 
Regiments,  with  four  pieces  of  Proctor's  artillery  and 
Moylan's  dragoons,  in  all  about  one  thousand  men, 
started  from  their  camp  on  the  expedition.  They  ar- 
rived at  New  Bridge  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evenings 
Here  they  rested  four  or  five  hours,  and  then  pushed 
on  for  Bull's  Ferry.  Maj.  Lee,  the  hero  of  Paulus 
Hook,  was  sent  to  Bergen  with  his  cavalry  to  bring 
off  the  cattle,  while  the  remainder  of  the  force  marched 
against  the  block-house.  Gen.  Irvine,  with  a  part  of 
his  brigade,  proceeded  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
and  the  First  Brigade,  under  Col.  Hampton,  with  the 
I  artillery  of  Moylan's  horse,  by  the  direct  road.  About 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  part  of  the 
First  Brigade  reached  the  post.  Moylan's  horse  and 
part  of  the  infantry  remained  at  the  forks  of  the  road 
leading  to  Paulus  Hook  and  Bergen,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy  should  he  approach  from  that  quar- 
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ter.  G^n.  Irvine  wm  posted  so  as  to  prevent  the  en- 
emy's landing  should  he  approach  by  vessel.  Near 
Fort  Lee  two  regiments  were  concealed,  prepared  for 
the  enemy.  One  regiment  wan  posted  in  a  hollow 
way  on  the  north  side  of  the  block-house,  and  another 
on  the  south  side,  with  orders  to  keep  up  a  constant 
fire  into  the  port-holes  to  fiftvor  the  advance  of  the 
artillery.  When  the  field- pieces  arrived  they  were 
placed  sixty  yards  distant  and  a  cannonade  com- 
menced, which  continued  from  eleven  o'clock  till 
noon  without  intermission.  Up  to  that  time  but  little 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  block-house,  and 
orders  were  g^ven  to  retire.  Just  at  that  moment  one 
regiment  burst  through  the  abatis  and  advanced  to 
the  stockades.  They  were  received  with  such  a  gall- 
ing fire  firom  the  Tories  that  they  were  compelled  to 
withdraw.  Tradition  s«ys  that  when  the  attacking 
party  withdrew  the  Tories  had  but  one  round  of  am- 
munition left.  Boats  were  now  beginning  to  move 
up  and  down  the  river,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
land.  The  sloops  and  wood-boats  at  the  landing  were 
destroyed,  and  three  or  four  prisoners  taken.  The 
cattle  were  driven  off  as  originally  intended,  but  the 
other  part  of  the  expedition  was  a  failure.  Oen. 
Wayne  says  that  he  lost  fifteen  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded.  The  enemy  claimed  that  "the  brave Capt. 
Ward  pursued  the  rear  upwards  of  four  miles,  retook 
twenty  cattle,  killed  one  rebel,  and  took  two  prison- 
ers.'' The  refugees  admitted  the  loss  of  four  killed 
and  eight  wounded.^  Among  the  latter  were  Oeorge 
and  Absalom  Bull,  residents  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. 

Oen.  Wayne  was  chagrined  at  his  failure,  and 
on  witnessing  the  slaughter  of  his  men  shed  tears. 
Washington  deeply  regretted  the  misfortune,  and 
hastened  to  explain  away  the  bad  effect  which  the 
ftdlure  of  the  attack  upon  the  block-house  might 
have  upon  Congress.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  His  Excellency  Samuel  Huntington,  Esq. : 

**  Hkaoquastebi,  Bkmbit  Co^  July  21, 1780. 

**S^^— Hftving  rtc«iT«d  InformaUon  tlmt  there  were  ooneiderable 
namben  of  cattle  and  honee  Id  Bergen  Neck,  within  reach  of  the  en- 
emy, and  baring  reaeon  to  snspect  that  they  meant  shortly  to  draw  all 
■nppltes  of  that  kind  within  their  lines,  I  detached  Brig.-Gen.  Wayne 
on  the  20th,  with  the  First  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Brigades,  with 
Ibur  pieces  of  artillery  attached  to  them,  and  Ool.  Moylua's  regiment  of 
dragoons,  to  bring  them  off.  I  had  it  also  in  oontem|4ation  to  attempt 
at  the  same  time  the  destruction  of  a  block-house  erected  at  Buirs 
Ferry,  which  serred  the  pnrpoee  of  coTering  the  enemy*s  woodHmtters 
and  giving  security  to  a  body  of  reftigees  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned, 
and  who  committed  depredations  npon  the  weH-alTected  inhabitants  for 
miles  around. 

**  Gen.  Wayne  having  disposed  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guard 
the  different  landing-places  on  the  Bergen  shors,  npon  which  the  enemy 
might  throw  over  troops  fh)m  New  York  Island  to  Intercept  his  retreat, 
and  haTing  sent  down  the  cavalry  to  execute  the  business  of  driving  off 
the  stock,  proceeded  with  the  First,  Second,  and  Tenth  Regiments  and 
the  artillery  to  the  block-house,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  abatis  and 
stockade.  He  for  some  time  tried  the  effect  of  his  field-pieces  upon  it, 
but  though  the  fire  was  kept  up  for  an  hour,  they  were  found  too  light 
to  penetrate  the  logs  of  which  It  was  constructed.  The  troops  during 
this  time  being  galled  by  a  constant  fire  from  the  loop-holes  of  the  house, 


and  seeing  no  obanoa  of  making  a  breach  with  oannoB,  those  of  tb« 
Flnt  and  Sscond  Beglments,  notwithstanding  the  ntmost  efforts  of  the 
ofBcen  to  restnin  them,  rushed  through  the  abatis  to  the  foot  of  the 
stockade,  with  a  view  of  forcing  an  entrance,  which  was  found  impno* 
tloable.  This  act  of  Intemperate  valor  was  the  cause  of  tlie  hMi  «f 
sustained,  which  amounted  In  the  whole  to  three  ofBcers  woanded,  U- 
teen  non-commissioned  ofBoers  and  privates  killed,  and  forty-dx  Ma- 
oommiesioned  oflteers  and  prlrates  wounded.  The  woanded  oOoen  an 
Lienteoants  Hammond  and  Orawford,  of  the  First,  and  Ueotnut 
D*Hart,  of  the  Second,  since  dead.  I  cannot  but  mention  his  dsath  vitk 
regret,  as  he  was  a  young  gentleman  of  amiable  qnallties,  and  wiw 
imimised  fUr  to  be  serviceable  to  hto  country. 

**  The  dragoons  In  the  mean  time  drove  off  the  stock  which  wwefcasd 
in  the  Neck ;  the  sloops  and  wood-boats  In  the  dock  near  the  blook-bosn 
were  bnmt,  and  the  few  people  on  board  of  them  made  prisoners. 

**  I  have  been  thus  particular  lest  the  account  of  this  aflairshoaMhsn 
reached  Philadelphia  mnch  exaggerated,  as  is  commonly  the  cass  upoi 
such  occasions. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect,  sir, 

**  Tour  ExceUency*s  most  obedient  servant, 

**Qbobob  WAtBnroToi. 

**Td  His  Bsoiasacy  Samubl  HuimMTMr,  Isq.** 

This  expedition  was  greatly  exulted  over  by  the 
enemy.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  a  complimentary 
dispatch  to  the  reAigees,  and  even  King  George  the 
Third  sent  over  from  England  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage asking  the  commander-in-chief  to  assure  "the 
survivors  of  the  brave  Seventy  that  their  behavior  is 
approved  by  their  sovereign." 

We  give  below  the  poem  of  Mig.  Andr^,  with  the 
introductory  remarks,  as  we  find  them  published  in 
Winfield's  "History  of  Hudson  County": 

**The  expedition  was  very  neatly  caricatured  in  a  mock-heroic  pieoi 
written  by  Mi^J.  Andr6,  on  the  model  of  (Jhevy  Chase.  The  whule  i* 
in  three  cantos.  The  first  was  published  in  RMngkm!**  <7as«ll«,  Aug.  16, 
1780.  the  second  Augnst  30th,  and  the  third  September  8Sd.  The  M 
canto  was  sent  to  the  paper  the  day  before  Aodri  left  New  York  to  meai 
Arnold,  and  puUlshsd  the  very  day  he  was  enured  at  Tarrytowa.  Iti 
composition  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  fiict  that  Andr6  had  boanW 
with  John  Thompson,  the  wood-cutting  agent  at  New  Tork.  It  wss  writ* 
tsn  at  headquarters.  No.  1  Broadway,  except  the  first  canto,  whidi «» 
written  at  Eliiabethtown.  Its  titie  was  *  The  Cow  Chase,  In  three  Osotoi; 
Published  on  occasion  of  the  Bebel  General  Wayne^  attMk  of  the  Brf> 
ngees*  Block-house  on  Hudson's  Biver,  on  Friday,  the  81st  of  July,  1780.' 
The  following  is  an  exaqt  copy  of  the  poem  as  it  i^ipeared  In  the  (hulk: 

**  Bluabrh-Towii,  Ang.  1, 1780. 

"THE  cow  CHA8S. 

By 

Major  Ahds£. 

"Cahto  I. 
**  To  drive  the  Kine  one  summer's  morn, 
The  Tanner*  took  his  way. 
The  Calf  shall  me  that  is  unborn. 
The  Jumbling  of  that  day. 

**  And  Wayne  descending  Steers  shall  know. 
And  tauntingly  deride. 
And  call  to  mind  in  every  Low, 
The  tanning  of  his  hide. 

**  Tet  Bergen  Cows  shall  ruminate 
Unconscions  in  the  stall, 
What  mighty  means  were  used  to  get, 
And  ioee  them  after  all. 

**  For  many  Heroes  bold  and  brave 
From  New  Bridge  and  Tapaan 
And  thoee  that  drink  Passalck's  wave. 
And  those  that  eat  Soupaan,* 


1  Sparks'  Washington,  vii.  118. 


s  Gen.  Wayne  was  of  that  occupation, 
s  The  Indian  dish  of  mush  and  milk. 
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**  Aod  80OI  of  ditlant  Delaware 
And  still  niBoter  SlMUinoii,^ 
And  Mi^r  Lee  with  boieee  rare, 
And  Proctor  with  hie  oaanon. 

**  All  wondeixms  proud  in  amw  they 
VThat  hero  oould  reftiee  ? 
To  tread  the  rugged  path  to  fluae 
Who  had  a  pair  of  ehoee. 

■*  At  lix  the  Hoet  with  eweatiiig  bull; 
ArriTed  at  Freedom's  P^le,* 
When  Wejrne  who  thought  he*d  time  enough 
Thus  spedflod  the  whole. 

**  0  ye  whom  glory  doth  unite, 
Who  Freedom's  cause  espouae. 
Whether  the  wing  that^  doomed  to  ilght 
Or  that  to  drlYe  the  Oows, 

"Xre  yet  you  tempt  your  ftirther  way 
Or  into  action  Gome, 
Hearsoldien  what  I  ha^e  to  say 
And  take  a  pint  of  Bum. 

*'latemp*nte  valor  then  will  string 
Eech  nerrons  arm  the  better, 
80  sU  the  land  shall  I  0  sing 
And  read  the  6en*na*s  letter.* 

**  Know  that  some  paltry  Beftigees 
Whom  Fve  a  niind  to  light. 

Are  playing  H 1  amongst  the  trees 

That  grow  on  yonder  height.* 

« Their  Fort  and  Block-House  we*ll  level. 
And  deal  a  horrid  slaughter; 
Well  drive  the  Scoundrels  to  the  Deril, 
And  ravish  wlfi  and  daughter. 

"I  under  cover  of  th*  attack 
Whilst  you  are  all  at  blows, 
From  KngUsh  Neighborhood  and  Tinaok 
Wni  drive  away  the  Oows. 

**For  well  you  know  the  latter  Is 
The  serious  operation. 
And  Bghting  with  the  Beftagees 
Is  only  demonstrsdon. 

**  His  daring  words  from  all  the  crowd 
Such  great  applause  did  gain 
That  every  man  declared  aloud 
For  serious  work  with  Wayne. 

**  Then  fkom  the  Ossk  of  Bum  once  more 
They  took  a  heady  Jill, 
When  one  and  all  they  loudly  swore 
TheyM  light  upon  the  hill. 

**  But  here— the  Muse  has  not  a  strain 
Beflttiug  such  great  deeds, 
Huna  they  cried,  huzxa  for  Wayne, 
And  shouting— did  their  Needs. 

*•  Cakto  II. 

**  Near  his  meridian  pomp,  the  Sun 
Had  Joumey*d  from  the  hon*n. 
When  fierce  the  dusky  tribe  moved  on 
Of  Heroes  drunk  as  poison. 


^  Iifrii  In  the  Pennsylvania  Line. 

*'*lAmtf  Pole,"  where  Bnglewood  now  stands. 

'  iMter  of  Gen.  Washington,  referred  to  aboTe. 

UtbnU  that  the  wood^mttera  cleaned  the  whole  htU  (hun  Bull*B 
'"rrtoBsrgenPblnt,  not  leaving  a  stick  large  enough  to  make  a  whip> 
•toek. 


**  The  Sounds  Conftised  of  boasting  Oaths, 
Ke-echoed  through  the  Wood, 
Some  vowed  to  sleep  In  dead  Men*s  Cloths, 
And  some  to  swim  in  blood* 

**  At  Irvine's  nod,  'twas  Bae  to  see 
The  1^  prepare  to  light, 
The  while  the  Drovers,  Wayne  and  Lee, 
Drew  off  upon  the  Right. 

**  Which  Irvine  *twss  Fame  don*t  ratata, 
Nor  oan  the  Muse  assist  her. 
Whether  'twas  he  that  cocks  a  Hat,* 
Or  he  that  gives  a  Glister. 

**  For  greatly  one  wss  signallied. 
That  fought  at  Chestnut-Hill, 
And  Canada  immortaliied 
The  Vender  of  the  FUl. 

**  Tet  the  atteudance  upon  Proctor, 
Th«y  both  miffht  have  to  boast  of; 
For  then  there  was  bnslnesB  for  the  Doctor, 
And  hats  to  be  disposed  of. 

**Let  none  nncandidly  InfWr 
That  Stirling  wanted  Spunk, 
Tbe  self-made  Peer  had  sure  been  tiiera, 
But  that  the  Peer  was  drank. 

"  But  turn  we  to  the  Hudson's  Banks, 
Where  stood  the  modest  Train, 
With  Purpose  firm  and  slender  Bank, 
Nor  cared  a  Pin  for  Wayne. 

**  For  then  the  unrelenting  Hand 
Of  n^M  Fury  drove. 
And  tore  fh>m  eveiy  genial  Band 
Of  Friendship  and  of  Love. 

'■'And  some  within  a  Dungeon's  Gloom, 
By  mock  Tribunals  laid, 
Had  waited  long  a  crael  Doom, 
Impending  o'er  their  heads. 

**  Here  one  bewails  a  Brother's  Fate, 
There  one  a  Sire's  demands. 
Cut  off  alas !  before  their  date 
By  Ignominious  Hand. 

**  And  silvered  Qrandslres  here  appeared, 
In  deep  Distress  serene. 
Of  reverend  manners  that  declared 
The  better  days  they'd  seen. 

**  Oh  curs'd  Bebelllon  these  are  thine, 
Thine  are  these  Tales  of  Woe, 
Shall  at  thy  dire  insatiate  Shrine 
Blood  never  cease  to  flow  7 


**  And  now  the  Foe  b^;an  to  lead 
His  Forces  to  th'  Attack ; 
Ball  whistling  unto  balls  succeed 
And  make  the  Block<Uouse  crack. 

**  No  shot  could  pass,  If  you  will  take 
The  General's  word  for  true; 

But  Hisa  a d ble  Mistake, 

For  every  shot  went  thro'. 

**  The  firmer  as  the  Bebels  pressed. 
The  royal  Heroee  stand ; 
Virtue  had  nerved  each  honest  Breast, 
And  Industry  each  Hand. 


6 


ft  One  of  the  Irvlnes  was  a  hatter,  the  other  a  physldaa.  Dr.  William 
Irvine,  after  two  yean'  captivity  In  Canada,  now  commanded  the  Second 
PennaylTania. 
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*•*  lo  Valor's  Phranxy/ 1  HMnlltoo 
Bode  lik«  «  Soldier  Big, 
And  Socretary  Uarritoa, 
With  Pen  itnok  In  hit  Wig. 

*«  *  Bat  iMt  tlie  OiiielWin  Washington 
Should  moam  them  in  tiie  Mampa,* 
Tha  faU  of  Witharingtoo  >  to  ahnn, 
Thay  fought  liahind  tlia  Stnmpa.* 

**  Bat  ah,  Thaddeoa  Poaaet,  why 
Should  thy  Poor  Soul  alopa. 
And  why  should  Tltoa  Hooper^  die. 
Ah  die— without  a  rope? 

**  Apoatate  Murphy,  thou  to  whom 
Fair  Shela  ne*er  waa  cruel. 
In  dtaik^  akaU  hear  h«r  mourn  thy  Doom, 
Auch  won*d  you  die,  my  Jewell  ? 

**Thee  Nathan  Pumpkin  I  lament, 
Of  roelanoholy  ITata, 
The  Grey  Oooae  stolen  aa  he  want. 
In  his  Heart*s  Blood  was  wet> 

**Now  aa  the  Fight  was  fkirther  fought. 
And  Balla  began  to  thicken, 
The  Fray  assumed,  the  General  thought. 
The  Color  of  a  licking. 

**  Tet  undiamayed  the  Ohiaft  Oommaad, 
And  to  redeem  the  Day, 
Cry,  SoLMKBS  CiamkI  they  hear,  they 
They  turn  and  run  away. 

-OAirro  III. 

*"  Not  all  delighU  the  bloody  spear, 
Or  horrid  din  of  battle, 
There  are,  I*m  sure,  would  like  to  hear 
A  word  about  the  Cattle. 

**  The  Chief  whom  we  beheld  of  Ute, 
Near  Schealenburg  haranglng. 
At  Tan  Van  Poop's  unconscious  sat 
Of  Irrine's  hearty  hanging ; 

**  Whilst  Talhtnt  Lee,  with  courage  wild. 
Most  brsTely  did  oppose 
The  tears  of  woman  and  of  child. 
Who  begged  heM  leave  the  Cows. 


>  **  Col.  Hamilton,  mantloued  in  Lea*s  trial  as  flourishing  his  sword 
and  being  in  a  sort  of  'pAreiuy  of  valor*    Harrison*  mentioned  in  this 
▼erse,  had  met  Andr6  at  Amboy.'*— IFii^Md,  176. 
t  M nmpa  preTalled  in  the  American  lines. 

s  ***  For  Witherington  must  I  wayle, 
Aa  one  in  dolefhl  dumps ; 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off 
He  fought  upon  his  stumps.* 
**The  battle  of  Chevy  Chaae,  or  Otterbouma,  on  the  borders  of  Soot- 
land,  was  Ibught  Aug.  5, 1388,  between  the  Csmilies  of  Percy  and  Doug* 
lass.    The  song  was  probably  written  much  after  that  time,  though  long 
before  1688,  as  Hearue  supposes.    In  the  old  copy  of  the  ballad  the  lines 
run  thus: 

*'*For  Withareyngton  my  harte  was  wo 
That  cYer  he  ulayne  shulde  be. 
For  when  both  his  legge*s  were  hewyne  in  to 
He  knyled  and  fought  upon  his  kne.*  **— /bid. 
*  Titus  Hopper,  who  lived  above  Aquackanonck,  near  Roppvr'u  Mill, 
on  the  malt  side  of  the  Passaic  River.    He  was  murdered  by  the  Tories 
under  John  Van  de  Roder,  a  neighbor,  who  entered  his  house  in  the 
night,  and  after  shooting  him  through  the  head,  compelled  his  wife  to 
hold  a  candle  while  they  thrust  nineteen  bayonets  into  him. 
» **  Againat  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 
So  right  the  shaft  he  sett. 
The  grey  goose  wing  tJint  was  thereon 
In  bin  heart's  blood  was  wett.** 

i 


**  But  Wayne,  of  sympathising  heart, 
Required  a  relief 
Not  all  the  blessings  could  impart 
Of  battle  or  of  beef; 

**  For  now  a  prey  to  female  charms. 
His  sual  took  more  delight  in 
A  lovely  HaamdryadV  arms. 
Than  Cow  drivin  or  flghting: 

**  A  nymph,  the  Refhgees  had  drove 
Far  (h>m  her  native  tree. 
Just  ha^Mned  to  Iw  on  the  move, 
When  up  came  Wayne  and  Lea. 

**  She  in  mad  Anthony*s  fleroe  eye 
The  hero  saw  portrayed. 
And  all  in  tears  she  took  him  by— 
The  bridle  of  his  Jade. 

**  Hear,  said  the  nymph,  O  great  Oommandar  1 
No  human  lamentations; 
The  trees  yon  see  them  cutting  yonder 
Are  all  my  near  relatione, 

**  And  I,  firlom  I  implore  thlna  aid. 
To  f^ee  the  sacred  grove ; 
So  Khali  thy  proweas  be  repaid 
With  an  immortal  love. 

**  Now  some,  to  ptove  siie  was  a  Goddess, 
Said  this  enchanting  Fair, 
Had  late  retired  fh>m  the  BoHm,  T 
In  all  the  pomp  of  war; 

*'That  druBM  and  merry  flf^  had  played 
To  honor  her  retreat. 
And  Cunningham  *  himaelf  oonvtyed 
The  lady  through  the  street. 

**  Great  Wayne,  by  soft  oompaasion  swayed. 
To  no  inquiry  atoops. 
But  takea  the  lUr,  afflicted  maid 
Bifkt  into  Tan  Van  Poop's. 

*'8o  Rolhan  Anthony,  they  say. 
Disgraced  the  imperial  banner. 
And  for  a  gipsy  lost  a  day. 
Like  Anthony  the  Tanner. 

•*The  Hamadryad  had  but  half 
Received  redress  from  Wayne, 
When  drums  and  colors,  cow  and  calf. 
Came  down  the  road  amain. 

**  All  in  a  doud  of  dust  were  seen 
The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  goat. 
The  gentle  heifer,  ass  obscene. 
The  yeariing  and  theahoat; 

**  The  pack-horses  with  fowls  came  by, 
Befeathered  on  each  side. 
Like  IVgasus,  the  liorse  that  I 
And  other  poetn  ride. 

**  Sublime  upon  his  stlrmps  rose 
The  mighty  Lee  behind. 
And  drove  the  terror-smitten  cows 
Like  chair  before  the  wind. 

**  But  sudden  see  the  woods  above 
Pour  down  another  oorpa. 
All  helter-skelter  in  a  drove. 
Like  that  I  sang  before. 


•  A  deity  of  the  woods. 

7  A  cant  appeUation  of  the  corpe  which  formed  His  Mi4sb^*>  ^»^' 
guard. 

•  Cunningham  was  provost-marshal  of  New  Tork  under  the  BrttiA. 
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"  Irrine  and  terror  iu  the  rao, 
Gftoie  flying  all  abroad, 
And  cannon,  «ok>ri,  horse  and  nuui 
Ban  tambling  to  the  road. 

**StUl  as  he  fled,  *twat  Inrine'i  ciy, 
And  bl0  example  too. 
Bun  on  my  merry  men.    For  why  ? 
*  The  shot  will  not  go  through/ 1 

"  Ai  when  twia  kMUiele  in  the  etreet, 
Swelled  with  a  MiiBlraln. 
In  gashing  streams  togctlur  HLset 
And  seek  the  neighboring  dra^ 

**8o  meet  these  dnng-bom  tribes  in  one, 
Asawift  In  their  career, 
And  so  to  New  Bridge  they  ron  on,— 
Bat  all  the  cows  got  clear. 

**  Poor  Panon  Oaldwell,*  all  in  wonder, 
Saw  the  returning  train, 
And  mourned  to  Wayne  the  lack  of  plunder, 
For  them  to  steal  again. 

"For  *twas  his  right  to  seise  the  spoil,  and 
To  share  with  each  oommaoder. 
As  he  had  done  at  Staten  Island 
With  frost-bit  Alexander.* 

**  In  his  dismay  the  fhintlc  priest 
Began  to  grow  prophetic. 
Too  had  swore,  to  see  his  laboring  breast, 
He  had  taken  an  emetic 

**  I  view  a  future  day,  said  he, 
BKighter  than  this  day  dark  is, 
Ajid  yoa  sImU  see  what  you  shall  see, 
Ha!  ha !  ene  pnOy  Marquis.^ 


^  And  ha  shall  come  to  Tmttm  Hook 
And  great  achieTement*  think  on, 
And  make  a  bow  and  take  a  look. 
Like  Satan  over  Lincoln. 

"  And  all  the  land  aroond  shall  glory 
To  see  the  Fronchman  caper. 
And  pretty  Susan  tell  the  story 
In  the  next  Chatham  paper.* 

**  This  solemn  prophecy,  of  course, 
OaTe  all  much  consulaliou. 
Except  to  Wayne,  who  lost  his  horse 
Upon  the  great  occasion. 

**  His  horse  that  carried  all  his  prey. 
His  military  speeches. 
His  corn-stalk  whiskey  for  his  grog. 
Blue  stockings  and  brown  breeches. 


1  **  Fire  Beftageee  ftls  true)  were  found 
Stiff  on  the  block-bouse  floor. 
But  then  *tis  thought  the  shot  went  round 
And  in  at  the  back  door.** 

*  Bar.  James  Caldwell,  of  New  Jersey.  His  wife  wss  shot  by  one  of 
Ki^Tphsiisen^  men.  When  Knyphausen  made  his  inouraion  to  Spring- 
flsld,  Mr.  Osldwell  collected  the  hymn-books  of  his  church  for  wadding. 
**  Pot  a  imie  Watts  into  them,**  said  he  to  the  soldiers.  He  was  shot  by 
Jnss  Morgan,  at  Ellaabethtown  Point,  Not.  24, 1781.  Morgan  was  sup- 
possd  to  hsTe  been  bribed  to  do  the  act  He  was  tried  and  executed  in 
ITtt. 

*  Lord  Stirling,  who  in  a  for^  into  SUten  Island  in  January,  1780, 
bad  fire  hundred  of  his  men  fh)st4>itten. 

^Lafiiyetta. 

*Tbe  SemJtntff  Gax«IUyraM  published  at  Chatham  during  the  war, 
''^  ^i>»Bna  Liringston,  sister  of  Oovemor  LiTlngston,  and  afterwards 
tUtd  «if«  of  John  ClsYes  Symmes,  wrote  occasional  articles  for  its  cel- 


**  And  now  I*Te  closed  my  epic  strain, 
I  tromble  as  I  show  it. 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover,  Wayne, 
Should  eTer  catch  the  poet.** 

Alas,  poor  Andr^ !  He  was  caught  soon  after,  and 
although  Washington  would  fain  have  spared  him, 
and  was  anxious  to  exchange  him  for  the  traitor  Ar- 
nold, yet  he  was  obliged  to  execute  him  as  a  spy,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  war.  The  place  where 
Maj.  Andr6  was  executed  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
west  of  the  village  of  Tappan,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  New  Jersey  line.  It  is  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  to  the  east  a  romantic  and  fertile  valley. 
A  small  heap  of  stones  thrown  carelessly  together, 
with  an  upright  stake  for  a  centre,  marked  the  place 
of  his  execution  and  grave. 

The  following  account  of  the  execution  of  Andr6, 
which  took  place  Oct.  2, 1780,  is  given  by  an  eye- 
witness : 

**  I  was  at  that  time  an  artificer  In  OoL  Jodnthun  Baldwin*8  regiment, 
a  part  of  which  was  stationed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  where 
Andr6  suffered.  One  of  our  men  (I  bettave  his  name  was  Armstrong), 
being  one  of  tlie  oldest  and  best  workmen  i«  the  rogiment,  was  selected 
to  make  his  cofBn,  which  he  performed,  and  painted  black,  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  those  times. 

*'  At  this  time  Andr6  was  confined  In  what  was  called  a  Dutch  church, 
a  small  stone  building  with  only  one  dnor,  and  closely  guarded  by  six 
sentinels.  When  the  hour  appointed  for  his  execution  arriTed,  which  I 
belieTe  was  two  o*clock  p.m.,  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men  was  paraded 
at  the  place  of  his  confinement.  A  kind  of  procession  was  formed  by 
plarlng  the  guard  in  a  single  file  ou  each  side  of  the  road.  In  frvmt 
wero  a  large  number  of  American  officers  of  high  rank  ou  horseback. 
Tliese  were  followed  by  the  wagon  containing  Andr6*s  coflin,  then  a 
large  number  of  officers  on  foot,  with  Andr6  in  their  midst.  The  pro- 
cession mored  slowly  up  a  moderately-rising  hill,  I  should  think  about 
a  ftinrth  of  a  mile  to  the  west.  On  the  top  was  a  field  witliout  any  In- 
closure.  In  this  was  a  rery  high  gallown,  made  by  setting  up  two  poles, 
or  crotches,  and  laying  a  jpole  on  the  top.  The  wagon  that  contained 
the  coffin  was  drawn  directly  under  tlie  gallows.  In  a  short  time  Andr6 
stepped  into  the  hind  part  of  the  wagon,  then  on  his  coffin,  took  off 
his  hat  and  laid  it  down,  then  placed  his  bands  upon  his  hips,  and 
walked  very  uprightly  back  and  forth  as  ter  as  the  length  of  his  coffin 
would  permit,  at  the  same  time  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  pole  over  his 
head  and  the  whole  scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  was 
dressed  In  what  I  should  call  a  complete  British  uniform :  his  coat  was 
of  the  brightest  scarlet,  faced  or  trimmed  with  the  most  beantifbl  green. 
His  underclothes,  or  vest  and  breeches,  were  bright  buff,  very  similar  to 
those  worn  by  military  officers  in  Connecticut  at  the  present  day.  He 
had  a  long  and  beautiflil  head  of  hair,  which,  agreeably  to  the  feshion, 
was  wound  with  a  black  ribbon  and  hung  down  his  l«ck.  AU  eyes  were 
upon  him,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  any  officer  in  the  British  army 
placed  in  his  situation  would  have  appeared  better  than  this  unfortunate 
ntan. 

**  Not  many  minutes  after  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  coffin  the  execu- 
tioner stepped  into  the  wagon  with  a  halter  in  his  hand,  on  one  end  of 
which  was  what  the  soldiers  in  those  days  called  a  hangman*s  knot, 
which  he  attempted  to  put  over  the  head  and  around  the  neck  of  Andr6, 
but  by  a  sudden  movement  of  his  hand  this  was  prevented.  Andr6  took 
off  the  handkerchief  fh>m  his  neck,  unpinned  his  shirt-collar,  and  de- 
liberately took  the  end  of  tlie  halter,  put  it  over  his  head,  and  placed 
the  knot  directly  under  his  right  ear,  and  draw  it  very  snugly  to  his 
neck.  He  then  took  from  his  coat-pocket  a  handkerchief  and  tied  it 
over  his  eyes.  This  done,  the  officer  that  commanded  (his  name  I  have 
forgotten)  spoke  in  rather  a  loud  voice,  and  said  that  his  arms  must  be 
tied.  Andr6  at  once  pulled  down  the  handkerchief  he  had  j  ust  tied  over 
his  eyes,  and  drew  fh>m  his  pocket  a  second  one,  and  gave  It  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  then  replaced  his  handkerchief.  His  arms  were  tied  just 
above  the  elbows  and  behind  the  back.  The  rope  was  then  made  test  to 
the  pole  overhead.  The  wagon  was  very  suddenly  drawn  fh>m  under  the 
gallows,  which,  together  with  the  length  of  the  rope,  gave  him  a  most 
tremendous  swing  back  and  for^,  but  in  a  tow  moments  he  bung  en- 
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tirely  ttill.  Daring  the  whole  traoMcUoD  he  AppMured  u  little  daanted 
as  Mr.  John  Bogern  when  he  wm  about  to  Im  Imrnt  at  the  stake,  Imt  his 
ooantenanoe  was  rather  pale.  He  remained  haof  ing,  I  should  thiuk, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  during  that  time  the  chambers  of 
death  were  never  stiller  than  the  multitude  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Orders  were  given  to  cut  the  rope  and  take  him  down  without  letting 
him  falL  This  was  done,  and  his  body  careftilly  laid  on  the  ground. 
Shortly  after  the  guard  was  withdrawn,  and  spectators  were  allowed  to 
come  forward  and  view  the  corpse,  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  it 
was  sMne  time  before  I  could  get  an  opportunity.  When  I  was  aUe  to 
do  this  his  coat,  vest,  and  breeches  were  taken  off,  and  his  body  laid  In 
the  coffin,  covered  by  some  underclothes.  The  top  of  the  coffin  was  not 
put  on.  I  viewed  the  corpse  more  oarefblly  than  I  had  ever  done  that 
of  any  human  being  before.  His  head  wss  very  much  on  one  side,  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  halter  drew  upon  his  neck. 
His  fiMM  aiq;>eared  to  be  grei^  swollen  and  very  black,  much  reeembling 
a  high  degree  of  mortification.  It  was  indeed  a  shocking  sight  to  beliold. 
There  were  at  this  time  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  coffin  two  young  men 
of  uncommon  short  stature,  I  should  think  not  more  than  ftmr  feet  high. 
Their  dress  was  the  most  gaudy  I  ever  beheld.  One  of  them  had  the 
clothes  Just  taken  fhxn  Andr6  hanging  on  his  arm.  I  took  particular 
pains  to  learn  who  they  were,  uad  was  informed  that  thsy  were  his  ser* 
Tants,  sent  up  from  New  York  to  take  care  of  his  clothes,  but  what  other 
business  I  did. not  learn. 

**  I  now  turned  to  take  a  view  of  the  executioner,  who  wss  still  stand- 
ing by  one  of  the  posts  of  the  gallows.  I  walked  nigh  enough  to  him  to 
have  laid  my  hand  upon  his  dionlder,  uad  looked  him  directly  In  the 
fooe.  He  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-five  yean  of  age,  his  beard  of  two 
or  three  weeks*  growth,  and  his  whole  fooe  covered  with  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  blacking  taken  from  the  outside  of  a  greasy  pot  A  more 
frightfol-looking  being  I  never  beheld ;  his  whole  countenance  bespcAe 
him  to  be  a  fit  instrument  for  the  buslnesB  he  had  been  doing.  Wishing 
to  see  the  dosing  of  the  whole  business,  I  remained  upon  the  spot  until 
scarce  twenty  persons  were  left,  but  the  coffin  was  still  beside  the  grave, 
which  had  previously  been  dug.  I  now  returned  to  my  tent,  with  my 
mind  deeply  Imbued  with  the  shocking  scene  I  had  been  called  to  wit- 


In  1821  the  remains  of  Maj.  Andr6  were  disinterred 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  taken  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  they  now  rest.  When  Dean 
Stanley  was  in  this  country,  in  October,  1878,  he  and 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  his  host,  visited  the  spot  where 
Andr6  was  executed  and  originally  buried.  The  cedar- 
trees  which  originally  marked  the  spot  had  been  dug 
up  and  removed  wiUi  the  remains  in  1821,  and  two 
wild-cherry  trees,  which  are  still  standing,  planted  in 
their  place.  A  curious  fact  in  this  connection  is  that 
a  peach-tree  which  had  sprung  up  on  the  grave  was 
found  to  have  wrapped  its  roots  around  Maj.  Andre's 
skull.  Mr.  Grove,  of  MacmiUan^B  Magazine,  who  ac- 
companied Dean  Stanley  and  Mr.  Field,  in  recalling 
this  incident,  referred  to  Tennyson's  well-known  lines 
in  one  of  the  opening  stanzas  of  "  In  Memoriam," 
and  said  that  possibly  they  had  been  suggested  by  it. 
The  lines  are  : 

**  Old  yew,  which  grsspeth  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 
Thy  roots  are  wrapped  about  the  bones.** 

In  1879,  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  purchased  thirty  acres, 
including  the  site  of  the  execution  and  burial  of  An- 
dr6,  and  erected  thereon  a  granite  monument,  which 
contains  the  following  inscription,  written  by  Dean 
Stanley : 


**  Here  died,  October  2, 1780, 
Major  John  Airpsi  of  the  Brill|h  Army, 

who,  entering  the  American  lines 

on  a  secret  mission  to  Benedict  Arnold 

for  the  surrender  of  West  Point, 

was  taken  priitoner,  tried,  and  condemned  as  a  spy. 

His  death, 

though  aooordiug  to  the  stem  code  of  war, 

moved  even  his  enemies  to  pity ; 

aad  both  armies  mourned  the  fote 

of  one  eu  young  and  so  brsve. 

In  1821  his  remains  were  removed  to  Westminster 

Abbey. 

A  hundred  years  after  the  execution 

this  stone  Is  placed  above  the  ^M>t  where  he  lays 

by  a  cItUen  of  the  United  States  against 

whom  he  fought, 

not  to  perpetuate  the  record  of  strife, 

but  in  token  of  thoee  better  feelings 

which  have  since  united  two  nations, 

one  In  rsoe,  m  language,  and  In  religion, 

with  the  hope  that  this  friendly  union 

will  never  be  broken.** 

Under   the   inscription    is    the    name,    "Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster." 
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Miseellanaoiu  Votes  and  Extracts. — In  the 

minutes  of  the  Board  of  Justices  and  Freeholden, 
July  4, 1775,  the  question  was  raised  "  whether  the 
County  Committee  should  have  the  right  in  case  of 
emergency  to  take  the  county  arms  out  of  the  court- 
house." The  board  unanimously  agreed.that  they 
had  such  right.  It  appears  in  March,  1776,  that  the 
Continental  Congress  had  purchased  part  of  the  arms, 
for  we  find  the  following :  '*  Ordered  by  the  board 
that  the  remaining  five  guns,  with  the  accoutrements 
belonging  to  four  guns,  shall  be  sold  by  Peter  Za- 
briskie,  Esq.,  at  the  same  price  that  the  Continental 
Congress  allowed  for  the  others,  and  that  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
County  Collector." 

Of  the  same  date  is  a  "  Receipt  from  Joseph  Meeker' 
for  79  Guns,  Bayonets,  and  Belts,  and  78  Cartridge 
Pouches  and  Belts,  425  Flints  and  680  Belts,  with  an 
order  from  the  Board  of  Justices  and  Freeholders  to 
call  on  Messrs.  Hendrick  Fisher  and  Sam'uel  Tucker 
for  payment.  The  Board  ordered  that  Mr.  Job  Smith 
call  on  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Tucker  for  payment  for 
the  said  arms  and  accoutrements,  at  the  price  the 
Congress  allows,  and  also  for  the  flints  and  balls  at 
the  usual  prices  for  those  articles,  and  that  Mr.  Smith, 
when  he  receives  the  said  money,  pay  the  same  to  the 
County  Collector." 

Fines  for  the  non-service  of  the  militia  were  col- 
lected in  1780.  "The  Board  ordered  that  the  Jus- 
tices order  any  number  of  men  to  guard  the  Consta- 

*  HfO.  Joseph  Meeker,  of  Sussex  Connty. 
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ble  in  collectiDg  the  said  Fines,  and  that  25  Dollars  [ 
per  Day  be  allowed  to  each  man  for  their  services/'     ' 
During  the  war  the  tax  levies  upon  the  county  j 
were  enormous.    The  records  show  that  from  April  1,  i 
1780,  to  March  1,  1781,  the  total  amount  of  tax  col-  I 
lected  in  the  county  was  £424,222  17^.  6(f.    This  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  a  financial  burden  the 
war  was ;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  borne  cheerfully 
by  the  people.    Had  the  whole  county  been  united  in 
support  of  the  struggle  for  independence  the  burden 
would  have  been  much  lighter,  but  the  county  was 
divided  on  that  question,  as  was  more  or  less  the  case 
throughout  the  colonies.    Too  great  honor  cannot  be 
accorded  to  those  noble  patriots,  who  not  only  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to 
uphold  the  caune  of  free  government,  but  who  made 
that  pledge  good  through  peril,  hardship,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  even  at  the  cost  of  life  itself.    Perhaps  the 
hardest  trial  which  many  of  them  had  to  endure  was 
to  see  some  of  their  own  friends  and  neighbors  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  cause  of  liberty  and  join  the 
enemies  of  their  country. 

There  was  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of  John 
Berry,  called  ''  John  the  Regular/'  who  was  a  terror 
to  this  section  of  the  country  during  the  Revolution. 
The  government  at  one  time  offered  a  thousand 
pounds  for  his  apprehension.  During  one  of  those 
frequent  raids  from  the  old  block-house,  some  com- 
panies of  militia  under  Oapts.  Blanch  and  Van  Valen 
were  sent  out  from  their  rendezvous  at  Tappan  to  in- 
terrupt a  foraging-party  of  British  and  Refugees. 
They  met  the  party  near  Liberty  Pole,  now  Engle- 
wood,  where  an  engagement  took  place.  In  this  en- 
gagement Berry,  who  was  with  the  enemy,  was  shot, 
and  was  discovered  concealed  under  a  fallen  tree  by 
Samuel  Van  Valen  and  James  Blauvelt,  who  knew 
him  to  be  Berry  and  raised  their  guns  to  fire  upon 
him,  whereupon  he  begged  for  his  life  and  surren- 
dered. He  was  then  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
brought  in  a  wagon  to  Hackensack,  and  was  buried 
near  the  present  Kansas  Street. 

Iztracts  from  Hbe  Minutes  of  the  Couneil  of 
Safety,  1777.— June  21, 1777,  Peter  Fell,  of  Bergen 
Coun^,  declined  accepting  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioner (to  look  after  abandoned  property),  and 
Teams  Dey  was  appointed  in  his  place,  July  8,  1777. 
A  number  of  persons  apprehended  on  suspicion  of 
being  disaffected  and  imprisoned  were  upon  exam- 
ination discharged  or  exchanged  for  prisoners  taken 
by  the  British.  Such  was  the  case  with  Isaac  and 
Cornelius  Van  Saan,  of  Bergen  County,  who  had 
been  some  time  in  jail  at  Morristown.  On  June  24, 
1777,  these  men  were  brought  before  the  Council  of 
Safety,  and  nothing  being  found  against  them  were 
discharged.  But  Chief  Justice  Morris,  happening  to 
enter  the  Cooncil  at,  that  moment,  gave,  probably 
upon  rumor,  such  information  as  induced  the  Coun- 
cil to  iMumd  them  again  to  jail. 
On  the  27th  of  June  a  "  petition  of  sundry  inhab- 


itants of  Bergen  was  read  to  the  Council,  setting  forth 
that  Isaac  and  Cornelius  Van  Saan,  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Bergen,  and  now  under  confinement 
at  Morristown,  have  not  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
United  States  or  aided  the  enemy  otherwise  than  by 
compulsion,  and  praying  that  they  may  be  released 
on  certain  terms  therein  specified.''  The  motion  was 
at  that  time  laid  on  the  table,  but  the  Council  after- 
wards agreed  *'  that  Isaac  Van  Saan  and  Cornelius 
Van  Saan,  now  in  confinement  at  Morristown,  be  ex- 
changed for  John  and  David  Demarest,  now  in  con- 
finement in  New  York,  and  that  Col.  Boudinot, 
commissary-general  of  prisoners,  negotiate  the  ex- 
change." * 
Aug.  20,  1777 : 

Agreed^  That  Gitpt  Abraham  Hairing  be  directed  NDd  aathorlxed  to 
enlist  a  cumpanj  of  thirty-six  men,  and  to  chooee  one  other  oommle- 
aloned  officer,  to  senre  a*  Yolnnteers  of  the  militia  of  the  county  of 
Bergen,  to  be  employed  for  three  months,  unless  sooner  discharged,  as  a 
guard  for  the  North  and  East  fh>niier  parts  of  said  County ;  and  that  the 
said  captain  be  authoriied  to  purchase  proTisions  for  the  said  party  when 
on  actual  serrice,  or  to  appoint  some  proper  person  to  purchase  the  same, 
and  transmit  proper  accounts  thereof  to  the  Legislature,  or  in  their 
recess  to  the  Ooundl  of  Safety,  and  that  Mr.  damp  do  ftimish  CoL  Tennis 
Dey  with  thirty-flve  pounds  cash  topufchase  ammunition  for  said  party, 
uad  that  the  said  Gamp  do  account  for  the  expenditure  of  such  ammu- 
nition when  the  said  serrice  is  oTer.**  * 

Dec.  6, 1777 : 

"Agreed,  That  M^J.  Mauritius  Goetschins  be  authorised  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  sixty  men,  with  one  lieutenant  and  an  ensign,  for  the  defense  of 
the  Northern  parts  of  Bergen  County,  and  to  prerent  the  depredations 
of  the  enemy  and  disaffected  persons,  and  the  illicit  trade  and  intercourse 
carried  on  between  the  county  of  Bergen  and  New  York,  and  that  they 
continue  to  serre  during  three  months  unless  sooner  discharged.**  * 

**  Agreed,  That  John  Aker,  John  BMnkerhoof,  John  Smith,  and  John 
De  Groot,  who  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  have  pemisBlon  to  return 
to  this  State,  upon  condition  of  their  bringing  with  them  Peter  Wester- 
Velt,  Jacob  Westerrelt,  John  Westervelt,  Henry  Yerraller,  and  Jacob 
Fredon,  now  prisoners  in  New  Tork.**  * 

Dec.  8, 1777  : 

''Jacob  Bogert,  Samuel  Demarest,  Henrick  Zabriskl, Cornelius  Acker- 
man,  Isaac  Stogg,  and  John  Ackerman  having  been  apprehended  for 
going  into  and  returning  out  of  the  enemy*s  lines  without  the  passport 
required  by  Uw,  Agreed,  that  they  hare  Are  days  to  consider  whether 
they  wiU  enlist  in  one  of  our  battaUons  during  the  war.**^ 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  published 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  time : 

Bximelfrom  a  letter  dated  New  Barbadoee,  Bergen  Oo^  AprU  22,  IT79. 
•  **  Yesterday  erening  Capt  John  Hopper,  a  brare  and  spirited  officer  of 
the  militia  of  this  county,  was  basely  murdered  by  a  party  of  ruffians 
from  New  York.  He  discovered  them  breaking  open  his  stable-^ioor, 
and  hailed  them,  upon  which  they  flred  and  wounded  him.  He  returned 
to  his  house;  they  followed,  burst  open  the  door,  and  bayoneted  him 
in  upwards  of  twenty  places.  One  of  them  had  formerly  been  a  neighbor 
of  his.** 

Bxiroctfrom  a  Utter  dated  Oleeler,  Mag  10, 1779. 

"This  day  about  one  hundred  of  the  enemy  came  by  the  way  of  New 
Dock,  attacked  this  place,  and  carried  off  Cornelius  Tallman,  Samuel 
Demarest,  Jacob  Cole,  and  Ge«>rge  Buskirk,  killed  Cornelius  Demarest, 
wounded  Hendrick  Demarest,  Jeremiah  Weeterrelt,  Dow  Tallman.  eto. 
They  bnmt  the  dwelllng>houses  of  Peter  Demarest,  Matthias  Bogeri,and 

1  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  June,  1777,  p.  70. 
« IbW.,  p.  122.  *  Ibid.,  p.  1<». 

4  IbkL,  p.  169.  *  Ibid.,  p.  170. 
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OorneUni  Hnyler,  Samuel  DeiiuirMt*s  house  and  barn,  John  Bantams  houee 
and  barn,  and  OomeliuB  6ogert*i  and  Jobn  Weitenr«lt*i  bama.  They 
attempted  to  burn  every  building  they  entered,  but  the  fire  waa  in  lome 
places  extinguished.  They  destroyed  all  the  Airniture,  etc.,  in  many 
houses,  and  abused  many  of  the  women.  In  their  retreat  they  were  so 
closely  pursued  by  the  militia  and  a  few  Continental  troops  that  they 
t4)ok  off  no  cattle.  They  were  of  Buskirk's  corps,  some  of  our  old  Closter 
and  Tappan  neighbors,  joined  by  a  party  of  negroes.  I  should  have 
mentioned  the  negroes  first,  in  order  to  grace  the  British 


£r(racf /rom  a  IMUr  dated  Nmo  Barbadomt  Jufy  22, 1779. 
**  On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  10th  iust,  a  party  of  Beftigees  and  Tories, 
in  number  about  twenty,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Waller  (as  It  is 
said),  landed  at  Closter  Dock,  and  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  called 
Closter,  from  which  they  collected  and  drove  off  a  considerable  number 
of  cattle  and  hones.  In  order  to  cany  them  on  board  a  sloop  which  they 
had  brought  up  for  that  purpose.  They  were  pursued  by  Capt  Harrlng 
and  Thomas  Branch,  Esq.,  at  the  head  of  a  few  of  their  neighbors, 
hastily  collected,  who  recovered  all  the  cattle  except  two  and  a  calf,  and 
all  the  horsetf  save  one  and  an  old  mare,  which  they  had  got  on  board 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Caipt.  Harriog.  The  detain  took  two  prison- 
ers, seven  stand  of  amis,  and  tliree  suits  of  clothes,  and  obliged  the  enemy 
to  cut  their  cable,  conceal  themselves  below  deck,  and  let  th«*ir  vessel 
drive  with  the  tide,  notwithstanding  above  twenty  vessels  in  the  river 
attempted  to  protect  them  by  cannonading  Capt.  Harring.** 

The  following  miscellaneous  items  were  printed  in 
the  newspapers  in  1780 : 

**  An  inhabitant  of  Bergen  named  Van  Wagener  was  taken  by  the 
Refugees  on  his  return  fh>m  the  rebels.  He  ^lad  gone,  aCler  recoo- 
Doitring  the  Refugees*  Post,  to  give  intelligence  of  the  situation.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  rebels  have  carried  off  Mr.  John  Phillips,  a  quiet  inhab- 
itant, on  a  suspicion  of  his  having  been  fHendly  to  our  people.*^— A«w 
York  QasetU  and  WeeUf  Mutenger,  Oct.  16, 1780. 

**  The  rebels  on  Saturday  burnt  Col.  William  Bayard's  new  house  and 
barn  at  Osstile,  on  the  north  end  of  Hoebuok,  and  destroyed  all  the  for- 
age and  timber  to  be  found  there  to  a  very  large  amount.**— ysto  York 
Mtreurp,  Aug.  28, 1780.  » 

**Gens.  Washington,  Lafayette,  Greene,  and  Wi^ne,  with  many  other 
officers  and  large  bodies  of  rebels,  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Bergen 
for  many  days  past.  They  have  taken  all  the  forage  fh>m  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  place.  Their  officers  were  down  to  Prior*s  Mill  last  Friday, 
but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  make  any  attack.**-HSame  jKiper. 

'*  In  one  of  these  visits  to  Bergen,  Washington  and 
Lafayette  dined  under  an  apple-tree  in  the  orchard 
back  of  Hartman  Van  Wagener's  house,  close  by  the 
Bergen  Square.  This  was  blown  down  by  the  great 
gale  of  Sept.  3, 1821.  A  pleasing  reference  was  made 
to  this  incident  when  the  marquis  visited  this  country 
in  1824.  On  Thursday,  the  23d  of  September  in  that 
year,  he  landed  in  Jersey  City.  At  Lyon's  Hotel  he 
was  introduced  to  Gk>vernor  Williamson  and  others. 
Accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  he  moved  on  towards 
Newark.  At  the  Five  Corners  the  Bergen  people  had 
gathered  in  large  numbers  to  do  him  honor.  He  was ' 
presented  with  a  superb  cane,  made  of  the  apple-tree 
under  which  he  and  his  chief  had  dined,  elegantly 
mounted  with  gold,  with  this  inscription:  'Shaded 
the  hero  and  his  friend  Washington  in  1779;  pre- 
sented by  the  Corporation  of  Bergen  in  1824.' "  It  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  address  by  Dominic 
Cornelison : 

"Qknrsal,— In  behalf  of  my  fellow-cltixens,  I  bid  you  a  hearty  and 
cordial  welcome  to  the  town  of  Bergen,  a  plgLce  through  which  you 
traveled  during  our  Revolutionary  struggle  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. Associated  with  our  illustrious  Washington,  your  example  In- 
spired courage  and  patriotism  in  the  heart  of  every  true  American. 

"Ton,  sir,  left  your  abode  of  ease,  affluence,  and  happiness  to  endure 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  camp.  To  enumerate  your  martial 
deeds  is  at  this  time  unnecessary,  yet  they  awaken  and  call  forth  our  ' 


warmest  gratitude.  As  a  tribute  of  esteem  and  veneration,  pmrntt  ae, 
sir,  to  ask  the  favor  of  your  acceptance  of  this  small  token  of  respect, 
taken  fh>m  an  apple-tree  under  which  you  once  dined,  and  which  once 
offered  you  a  shelter  from  the  piercing  rays  of  noonday ;  and,  althoo^ 
it  possesses  no  healing  virtue,  in«y  it  still  be  a  support.  And  may  you, 
sir,  after  ending  a  life  of  usefulness  and  piety,  be  admitted  into  the 
regions  of  everlasting  Joy  and  felicity.*"— Ssn^MsI  of  fVeedom,  Sept  28, 
1824. 

**  A  party  of  rebels  came  to  and  plundered  Bergen  last  Friday.**— J<bw 
Fori;  ifercurr,  April  2, 1781. 

**Last  Friday  night  a  party  went  from  Newark  and  captured  two 
sloops  lying  near  Beftigee  Post,  on  Bergen  shore,  out  of  which  tbey  took 
ei^t  prisoners,  who  were  sent  to  Morristown.**— /Veto  Fori;  PtiolwC,  Aug. 
30, 1781. 

**  Last  Wednesday  night  a  pnHj  of  Ward's  plunderers  from  Bergen 
Neck  came  to  the  neighborhood  of  Haokensack,  where  they  ooUectad  a 
number  of  catUe,  which  the  inhabitants  retook,  and  killed  and  wounded 
several  of  the  miscreants.*'— Asio  Jont^  Journal^  Sept.  6, 1781. 

**  On  Wednesday  evening  last  a  party  of  eleven  men  under  Capt  Wil- 
liam Harding  went  from  Furt  De  Lancey,  on  Bergen  Neck,  to  Closter 
and  captured  a  rebel  guard  of  six  men  and  ifteen  cattle,  and  took  then 
safely  to  the  forV^—New  York  Moreurg,  Sept  17, 1781. 

It  was  from  Fort  De  Lancey,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Refugees  on  Bergen  Neck,  that  the  following  address 
to  Prince  William  Henry,  the  third  son  of  Qeorge 
III.,  and  afterwards  William  IV.,  emanated.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1781,  the  prince  arrived  in  New  York  as  mid- 
shipman under  Admiral  Digby.  The  Refugees  at 
Fort  De  Lancey  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  display  their  obsequious  loyalty,  and  on  the  1st  of 
October  laid  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  address 
which  we  give  below : 

*'To  Hm  Royal  Hiohniss  Pumck  William  Hbmbt: 

*'  We,  His  MfOesty's  dutiftil  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Aefyageee  stattoned 
on  Bergen  Neck,  beg  leave  to  address  your  Royal  Highness  (throogb  tlie 
channel  of  our  commanding  officer)  on  your  safe  arrival  in  America.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  express  the  satisfaction  that  is  visible  in  the  fboe 
of  every  Individual  belonging  to  our  small  party  at  so  distingnisbed  an 
honor  paid  to  the  loyal  Inhabitants  of  this  continent  by  the  arrival  of  so 
amiable  and  distinguished  a  character  as  the  son  of  our  royal  sovereign. 

"The  measures  pursued  by  a  designing,  base  set  of  men  early  in  this 
unnatural  contest  obliged  ns  to  leave  our  habitations  and  fly  for  safe^ 
to  His  Mi^festy's  troops,  since  which  we  have  let  our  perseculon  (uiio 
meant  our  destruction)  feel  the  effects  of  our  resentOMUt,  and  convinced 
them  that  we  contended  for  that  which  every  man,  at  the  risk  of  his  lile, 
ought  to  defend. 

**  Therefore  we  flatter  ourselves  that  your  Royal  Hlghneaais  oonvlnesd 
of  our  sincerity,  of  our  attachment  to  their  Mi^esties  and  the  royal  pro- 
geny (which  we  are  always  willing  to  give  flresh  prooh  of),  praying  fbr 
that  day  when  rebellion  may  be  crushed  and  peace  established  through- 
out this  continent,  and  His  M^)eety*s  standard  displayed  triumpbMit  by 
land  and  sea.  May  Heaven  protect  your  Royal  Highness  in  time  of 
danger,  and  permit  you  to  return  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  Tictosy  to 
your  royal  parents. 

"Fort  Db  Lamcbt,  on  Besgih  Nbok,  1st  October,  17S1.** 

This  addr^s  was  presented  to  the  prince  by  Maj. 
Thomas  Ward  and  his  officers.  Through  Admiral 
Digby  the  prince  replied : 

^OoiiMAin>Airr*8  Hotwc, 
♦*  New  Yobk,  Oct.  3, 1781. 
**The  humble  address  of  His  Mi^Mty's  dutiftil  and  loyal  su^ieclB,  the 
Refugees  stationed  on  Bergen  Neck,  has  been  received  by  His  R4^ 
Highness. 

**  His  Royal  Highness  has  seen  with  pleasure  the  loyal  sentiments 
contained  In  the  address,  and  Bear-Admiral  Digby  will  take  care  to  make 
them  known  to  His  Mnjesty.  Robbst  Diobt. 

**T0  THR  COMMAITDING  OPriCBB  OF  THE  LOYAL  RErUOESB  nATlOEB 

AT  Beboen  Neck." 

About  the  1st  of  September,  1782,  Fort  De  Lancey 
was  evacuated  and  burned.    On  Saturday,  October 
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5th,  Maj.  Ward,  with  his  despised  and  motley  crew  of 
Refugees,  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia,  carrying  with 
them  implements  of  husbandry,  one  year's  provisions, 
and  the  undying  hatred  of  all  Americans.  The 
patriots  who  had  suffered  at  their  hands  rejoiced  at 
their  exile,  and  in  song  sneered  at  their  future  home: 

**  NoT»  Sootfa,  that  cold,  barren  UDd« 
Where  thej  live  upon  sheU-flsh  and  dig  In  tho  •and.'^i 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONFISCATED  ESTATES   IN   BERGEN  COUNTY. 

Among  the  first  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey  were  those  relating  to  the  security  of  the 
government  and  the  punishment  of  treason.  At  the 
fiist  session  under  the  Constitution,  held  at  Princeton, 
from  the  27th  of  August  to  the  8th  of  October,  1776, 
an  act  was  passed,  on  the  19th  of  September,  repeal- 
hig  the  old  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  prescrib- 
ing the  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government 
formed  by  authority  of  the  people.  The  oath  of 
abjuration  of  the  kingly  authority  is  in  the  words 
following,  to  wit : 

**  I,  A.  B.,  do  rinoerely  profen  and  ewear  (or^  it  one  of  the  peopleoalled 
Qoilun,  affirm)  Thai  IdoHCft  hold  mfulf  boand  to  6«ar  Alhgiomot  to  IM 
nV'/Ore^  Britain.    So  help  me  God.** 

Hie  following  is  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  popu- 
lar government: 

*I,  A.  Bu,  do  iincere]  J  profesi  and  swear  (<h-,  if  one  of  the  peo|rte  called 
Quaken,  affirm)  That  I  domdwiU  6ear  brut  Faitk  and  Atteifiemot  to  the 
Qc^awmwt  mlabUalted  in  OtkSlaUmtdtr  Ike  Authority  of  the  PwpU.  So 
help  me  God.** 

In  an  "  Act  to  punish  traitors  and  disaffected  per- 
sons," passed  Oct.  4,  1776,  it  is  provided  in  the  fourth 
section — 

"That  any  two  Joatlcee  of  the  Peace  shall  and  they  hereby  are  em- 
powered and  directed  to  Convene  by  Summons  or  Warrant  any  Person 
whatsoever  whom  they  shall  snspect  to  be  dangerous  or  disaffected  to 
the  ivtsaot  Goremment,  and  to  tender  and  administer  to  him  the  Oaths 
of  Al^arstion  and  Allegiance  set  forth  in  an  Act  entitled  '  An  Act  fbr  the 
8«ttrity  of  the  Oovemment  of  New  Jersey,*  passed  the  nineteenth 
of  Sqitcmbcr,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-8iz.>  And  if 
•aj  penoB  to  whom  the  said  Oath  shall  be  tendered  shall  neglect  or  re> 
Aui  to  take  the  same,  the  said  Justices  shall  bind  him  over  with  snffl- 
cieot  Sureties  to  appear  at  the  next  Court  of  General  Quarter-Seeslonsof 
tbe  Peace,  and  to  be  in  the  meanwhile  of  good  Behaviour ;  and  In  de- 
Cralt  of  sufficient  sureties,  or  on  reftisal  to  be  bound,  the  said  Justices  are 
bersbj  empowered  and  directed  to  Commit  such  Offender  to  cloee  Gaol, 
and  Certify  the  same,  with  the  cause  of  commitment,  under  their  Hands 
tod  Ksls,  to  the  next  Court  of  Quarter-Sessions  of  the  Peace,  where,  if 
nek  oSrader  reftiae  to  take  the  said  Oaths,  he  shall  continue  bound  to 
Ui  good  Behaviour,  or  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  as  the  said  Court  shall 


In  the  early  stage  of  the  war  many  persons  had 
been  induced  to  leave  their  homes  and  Uieir  friends 
and  join  the  army  of  the  king  of  Qreiit  Britain. 
Others  who  had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  practices 
against  the  State  secreted  themselves  to  escape  punish- 

» *•  Jtntg  JonnMl,  Sept  1 1 ,  1782,         *  Chap.  11^  Acts  of  m«. 


ment.  "  In  compassion  for  their  unhappy  situation,'' 
and  desirous  that  every  means  should  be  employed  to 
restore  such  to  their  allegiance  and  to  the  benefits  of 
a  free  government,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1777,  passed  "  An  Act  of  free  and 
general  pardon,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  men- 
tioned." This  act  provided  that  all  such  offenders 
who  chose  to  return  to  their  allegiance  or  join  the 
cause  of  their  country  before  the  5th  day  of  August 
next  ensuing  should  meet  with  amnesty  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  upon  taking  the  prescribed 
oath  before  the  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the 
Court  of  Common,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  should 
receive  the  following  form  of  certificate : 

**  I,  C.  D.  (one  of  the  Justices,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be),  do  hereby  C«r* 
diy  that  A.  B.,  being  one  of  the  Offenders  described  in  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Mew  Jersey,  made  and  passed  the  filth  day  of  June,  One 
Thousand  Seven  Hupdred  and  8eventy*eeven,  intItled*An  Actof  flree 
and  general  Pardon,  and  for  other  Purposes  therein  mentioned,*  having 
vohmtarOff  appeared  before  me  and  claimed  the  Benefit  of  the  said  Act, 
hath  this  day  talcen  and  Subscribed  the  Oaths  (or  Affirmationa,  as  the 
case  may  require)  prescribed  in  the  said  Act  Given  under  my  Hand  and 
Seal  the  Day  of  Anno  D<milnl  ITTT. 


-CD. 


{B 


On  presenting  this  certificate  to  the  clerk  of  the 
county  of  his  residence,  to  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  the  offender  should  ^  be  "  freely  and 
absolutely  pardoned,  released,  and  discharged  from 
all  Treasons  and  other  offences  specified  in  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  made  and  passed  at 
Princeton  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enty-six, intitled  'An  Act  to  punish  Traitors  and 
Disaffected  Persons,' "  and  should  be  thereupon  "  re- 
stored to  all  the  Rights,  Liberties,  and  Privileges  of 
other  and  good  subjects  of  this  State.'"  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  declined  or  refiised  to  accept  of  the 
generous  offer  of  the  government  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  act,  commissioners  appointed  by  law 
were  to  take  possession  of  their  estates,  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  under  certain  conditions  lease  or  sell  the 
same  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  That  part  of  the 
act  relating  to  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

**  That  the  commissioners  for  the  respective  counties  hereinafter  ap- 
pointed,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  shall  and  may,  with  all  convenient 
speed  alter  the  publication  of  this  act,  make  a  true  and  perfect  Inventory 
of  all  the  personal  estsSe  and  effocts  of  every  such  offender,  and  dispose 
of  all  the  jMridUble  pari  thereof;  and  In  case  they  shall  apprehend  any 
danger  of  such  personal  estate  or  effects  fitlling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  then  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  lehoU  thereof,  and  keep  in  their 
hands  the  monies  arising  lh>m  such  sale  for  theaseo/lAeoioiMr,  who 
shall  as  aforesaid  appear  and  take  said  oaths  on  or  before  the  said  first 
day  of  August  next,  and  the  same  to  fiim  pan,  deducting  therefh>m  for 
their  trouble  over  and  above  all  reasonable  chaiges  and  expences  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent ;  and  If  ench  owner  shall  not  appear  and  toke  the 
said  oaths  as  aforesaid  within  the  time  aforesaid,  then  such  commissioner 
or  commisBioners  shall  pay  the  same,  deducting  as  aforesaid,  to  the  treas* 
urer,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  whoee  receipt  for  the  same  shall  be  a 
sufllciant  discharge.'* 

In  case  the  personal  estate  and  effects  were  not  con- 
sidered in  danger  of  being  taken  or  destroyed  by  the 

«  Chap,  v..  Laws  of  1776. 
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enemy,  they  were  not  to  be  sold,  but  kept  safely  for 
the  owner,  who  should  receive  them,  abating  the  cost 
and  commission,  upon  his  return  and  acceptance  of 
the  conditions  of  pardon  by  taking  the  prescribed 
oath  of  allegiance.  But  **  in  case  the  said  owner  shall 
not  appear  and  take  the  benefit  of  the  said  Pardon, 
then  such  Personal  Estate  and  Effects  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  this  State,  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  some  future  Law  of  the  Legis- 
lature." 

The  commissioners  appointed  for  taking  charge  of 
the  abandoned  personal  property  in  Bergen  County 
were  James  Board,  Hendrick  Kuyper,  and  Peter  Fell, 
appointed  by  the  act  of  June  5,  1777.  Under  this 
act  only  personal  property  of  fugitives  was  taken  care 
of  or  sold,  accordingly  as  it  was  found  exposed  to  de- 
struction by  the  enemy  or  otherwise.  Considerable 
property  of  the  latter  sort  was  sold  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  Bergen  County,  on  account  of  the  more 
exposed  condition  of  this  section.  But  we  have  no 
records  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  such  prop- 
erty sold. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1778,  the  Legislature  passed 
"  An  Act  for  taking  Charge  of  and  Leasing  the  Real 
Estate,  and  for  Forfeiting  the  Personal  Estates  of 
certain  Fugitives  and  Offenders,  and  for  enlarging 
and  continuing  the  Powers  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  seize  and  dispose  of  such  Personal  Estates, 
and  for  ascertaining  and  discharging  the  lawful  debts 
thereon." 

This  act  empowered  and  authorized  the  commis- 
sioners, or  any  or  either  of  them,  to  make  returns  to 
any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  the  name  and 
place  of  the  late  abode  of  each  person  whose  personal 
estate  or  effects  had  been  seized,  and  thereupon  watch 
justice  was  required  to  issue  a  written  precept  to  any 
constable  of  the  county  to  convene  a  jury  of  twenty- 
four  freeholders,  who  should  make  inquisition  into 
the  matter  before  the  said  justice  of  the  peace  upon  the 
evidence  presented  by  the  commissioners,  and  such 
other  evidence  as  might  be  obtained  in  the  premises. 
At  least  twelve  of  the  jurors  were  required  to  agree 
in  their  verdict,  which  should  be  in  writing  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  and  should  be  returned  by  the 
justice  to  the  next  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
held  in  the  county.  The  manner  of  proceeding  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  set  forth  in  the  act  as 
follows : 

*«  2.  And  b«  U/miker  •Norfwl,  That  the  inqufiltion  c«rtiB«d  m  aforanld 
■ball  ba  retttrnad  by  tha  jititioa  bafora  whom  it  waa  takan  Jto  tha  naxt 
Infarlor  Ooart  of  OoinmoD  Plaaa  holden  In  tha  ooaoty ;  and  proclama- 
tion thall  tharanpoD  ba  mada  in  opan  court  that  If  tha  panon  against 
whom  aach  inqaiattion  hatb  baan  formad,or  anyperaon  on  hia  behalf;  or 
who  ihall  think  himaalf  intareated  in  tha  pramiaaa,  will  appear  and  tr»> 
Taraa  tha  iaid  in<|nIaition,  and  pnt  In  sacnrity  In  tha  ram  of  on*  thomtoHd 
poumtkt  or  raeh  othar  ram  aa  tha  court  may  direct,  by  reoogninnca  or 
bond,  to  the  GoTamor  or  oommander^lu<hlef  of  the  State  for  the  time 
being,  and  hia  raccewora,  for  the  uae  of  the  State,  with  condition  to  proa- 
acute  the  traTeraa  to  effect,  and  to  pay  all  rach  eoate  aa  ehall  be  awarded 
in  caae  Judgment  ehall  be  given  against  the  person  ao  traTarsing;  then 
ttia  said  trsTerse  shall  be  received  and  a  trial  thereon  awarded ;  but  If  no 
person  shall  appear  to  traverse  the  eflert  of  the  said  proclamation  shall 


ba  aiistUisd'hy  tha  oommtssioAer  or  oottmtsriODara  who  apptted  ftr  tht 
precept  aa  aforeaaid  in  five  of  the  moat  public  places  in  the  oouaty,  ni 
also  inserted  In  tha  Ntw  Jtrmf  OassMs,  If  the  same  shall  ba  tfaao  pab- 
Uahed,  within  thirty  days  after  such  court;  and  if  tiia  pataoa  agrioit 
whom  such  inquisition  shall  have  been  found,  or  any  parson  in  hii  b*> 
half;  or  who  shall  think  himself  Intereatad  in  the  pramiaaa,  shall  st  tha 
next  court  after  the  return  of  such  inquisition  appear  and  offer  to  tri> 
Taraa  the  same  as  albresald,  and  put  in  security  as  aforsaaid,  the  aid 
traTarse  shall  than  ba  received  and  a  trial  thereupon  awarded ;  othsialw 
such  inquisition  shall  ba  taken  to  be  true,  and  final  Judgment  riiall  to 
entered  thereon  in  fkvor  of  the  State.  And  all  and  singular  tiie  goodi 
and  chattels,  rights  and  credits,  and  other  personal  eetata  whatsoever  of 
the  offender  againet  whom  Judgment  la  ao  entered  shall  be  and  sn 
hereby  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  and  for  the  uaa  of  the  State;  and  tke 
commissionars,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  shall  thereupon  sell  at  puWc 
vendue  all  such  of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  personal  estate  of  such  of- 
fender as  remain  unaold,  iri vtng  at  leaat  ten  days*  notloe  of  the  time  sad 
place  of  sale  by  advertisements  set  up  in  not  less  than  five  of  the  most 
public  placea  within  ten  miles  of  the  place  of  sale,  therein  daacribiag  the 
prlndpal  articles  <o  be  sold.*" 

Real  estates,  left  without  legal  or  rightftil  occupants, 
and  subject  to  great  waste  or  damage  by  the  enemy, 
were  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  April  18, 1778, 
to  be  leased  by  the  commissioners  until  the  Legisla- 
ture should  take  further  action  therein,  and  the  teo- 
ants  were  made  responsible  for  the  rent  and  proper 
care  of  the  premises.  This  was  a  wise  provision,  in- 
asmuch as  the  property  would  otherwise  have  greatly 
depreciated  in  value  before  the  time  of  sale,  and  the 
State  thereby  suffer  considerable  loss.  It  was,  there- 
fore, made  lawful  for  the  commissioners,  immediately 
upon  inquisition  found,  and  without  waiting  for  entry 
of  final  judgment,  to  take  into  their  care,  poesession, 
and-  management  all  such  hereditaments,  real  estates, 
lands,  and  tenements,  and  to  let  and  lease  them,  as 
provided  in  the  act,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year 
from  the  21st  of  March,  1778.  All  salw  made  by  the 
offenders  after  joining  the  enemy  were  declared  void. 
Quartermasters  of  the  army  taking  forfeited  property 
were  made  accountable  therefor. 

High  Treason. — The  crime  which  worked  the  for- 
feiture and  confiscation  of  real  estates  in  New  Jersey 
was  that  of  high  treason,  and  is  thus  defined  in  the 
act  of  Dec.  11, 1778,  entitled  "  An  act  for  forfeiting 
to  and  vesting  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  real 
estates  of  certain  fugitives  and  offenders,  and  for 
directing  the  mode  of  determining  and  satisfying  the 
lawful  debts  and  demands  which  may  be  due  from  or 
made  against  such  fugitives  and  offenders,  and  for 
other  purposes  therein  mentioned" : 

**B»U mtaeUd  hp the  AvIkorU^ aformaidL, That  each  and  ereiy  Inhab- 
itant of  this  State,  seized  or  poasesaed  of.  Interested  In  or  entitled  to  aaj 
Estate,  Real  or  Personal,  within  the  same,  who  hath,  sinoa  tha  ninetasntii 
Day  of  April,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  SeTenty-flTa,  and  be> 
fore  the  fourth  Day  of  October,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enty-six, aided  and  assisted  the  enemies  thereof,  or  of  the  United  States, 
by  Joining  their  Armiea  within  this  State,  or  otherwiaa,  or  who  hath 
voluntarily  gone  to,  taken  reftage  or  continued  with,  or  endeavtxed  to 
continue  witli  the  Enemy  albreaaid,  and  aid  them  by  Counael  or  other- 
wiae,  and  who  hath  not  sinoe  returned  and  become  a  Subject  in  Alle- 
giance to  the  present  Government  by  taking  the  Oaths  or  AlBrmatioas 
prescribed  In  the  Act  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  Security  of  the  Guvera- 
ment  of  New  Jersey,*  pissad  the  nineteenth  Day  of  Saplamber,  One 
Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-six,  when  required,  each  sad 
every  such  Person  is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  High  Trssson 
against  this  State:  and  un  Ounvlctiou  thereof  by  Inqoialtion  found,  and 
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flafti  Judgmaut  theraoo  Mitored  In  ftiror  of  the  Stiita,  m  harelnAfler  de- 
clared, anch  GoDTicUoD  aball  amount  to  a  full  and  abaolata  Forfaltura 
of  iaob  Peraon^k  Batata,  both  Baal  and  Peraonal,  wbataoaTar,  within 
thJaStata,  to  and  for  the  Uaa  and  Benefit  of  the  aame:  Peotidbd  Al- 
WAia,  That  ancfa  Conviction  aball  not  extend  to  affset  the  Faraon  of  any 
SQch  OffBnder,  bat  aball  operate  againat  hin  or  her  Katate  only.**  > 

Under  tbe  provisions  of  the  foregoing  acts  estates 
were  confiscated  and  sold  in  New  Jersey  in  1778  and 
1779.  Bat  the  war  still  continuing,  the  poverty  of 
the  country  and  the  depreciated  state  of  the  currency 
made  it  necessary  to  discontinue  their  sale  to  a  more 
favorable  time.  Hence  on  the  26th  of  June,  1781,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  en- 
titled *'  An  act  to  suspend  the  sales  of  real  estates 
which  have  or  hereafter  may  become  forfeited  to  and 
vested  in  this  State."  Under  an  act  passed  Dec.  20, 
1781,  Hendrick  Kuyper  was  appointed  agent  to  take 
charge  of  forfeited  estates  in  Bergen  County.  Some 
of  the  confiscated  estates  disposed  of  in  this  county 
were  sold  by  the  commissioners,  James  Board,  Garret 
Lyndecker,  Hendrick  Kuyper,  Peter  Fell,  and  others, 
prerions  to  the  act  of  suspension.  After  that  they 
were  sold  by  the  agents,  Hendrick  Kuyper  and  Cor- 
nelias Haring,  who  executed  the  deeds  to  the  pur- 
chasers, which  are  found  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office 
of  Bergen  County.  We  have  com  piled  from  these  deeds, 
as  matters  of  public  record,  the  following : 

lost  of  Conftftcated  Estates  in  the  County  of 
Bergen.  Sold  by  the  Commimoner^  from  June  10, 1779, 
to  Morrh  8, 1787.— Estate  of  Albert  Zabriskie,  "  late  of 
Schraalenbui^h,  township  of  Hackensack,  who  joined 
the  army  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  on  or  about  Dec. 
7, 1776/'  consisting  of  143}  acres,  bounded  south  by 
the  land  of  Dajrid  D.  Demarest,  east  by  the  land  of 
Seaba  Banta,  north  by  the  land  of  Joost  Zabriskie, 
and  west  by  Hsu^kensack  River.  Sold  to  Isaac  Nicoll, 
of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  for  £4784,  June  10, 1779. 
Book  D  of  Deeds,  page  97. 

Estate  of  John  Merseles,  "  late  of  the  township  of 
Hackensack,"  consisting  of  100  acres  and  appurte- 
nances, in  Schraalenburgh.  Sold  to  Peter  Wilson,  for 
iE3867,  Nov.  8,  1779.    Book  D  of  Deeds,  page  287. 

Estate  of  Daniel  I.  Brown,  of  Hackensack,  8}  acres. 
Sold  to  Peter  Wilson,  for  £204  16«.,  Sept.  6,  1780. 
Book  D,  page  817. 

Estate  of  John  Myers,  New  Barbadoes,  88i  acres, 
with  tenements,  in  the  township  of  New  Barbadoes, 
aforesaid.  Sold  to  Isaac  Van  Giessen,  for  £974  10«., 
June  8. 1779.    Book  D,  page  820. 

Estate  of  Daniel  S.  Demarest,  of  Hackensack  town- 
ship, 25  acres  and  buildings,  lying  south  of  the  land 
of  John  8.  Demarest.  Sold  to  Beekman  Van  Bueren, 
for  £1126.    Book  D,  page  851. 

Estate  of  Aaron  Demarest,  of  the  township  of 
Hackensack,  consisting  of  108  acres,  more  or  less. 
Sold  to  Weist  Banta  and  John  W.  Christie,  for  £2178, 
Nov.  4, 1779.    Book  D  of  Deeds,  page  854. 

Eitate'of  John  F.  Byerson,  of  Saddle  River,  bounded 

1  ChiH>.  cuil^  Acta  of  1778. 
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north  by  the  Ramapo  Patent,  containing  262  acres. 

j  Sold  to  John  Van  Allen,  for  £9775  16«.,  Nov.  5,  1779, 
Book  D  of  Deeds,  page  889. 
Estate  of  John  F.  Ryerson,  aforesaid,  containing 

I  49  acres  more  or   less,  bounded  south  by  the  Pas- 

'  saic  River,  etc.    Sold  to  John  Van  Allen,  for  £1825, 

j  Nov.  6,  1779.    Book  D  of  Deeds,  page  898. 

I      Estate  of  James  Van  Bueren,  consisting  of  lots  and 

\  tenements,  south  of  Jacobus  Bogert's.    Sold  to  Adam 
Boyd,  of  New  Barbadoes,  for  £2428  2«.  6rf.,  Nov.  8, 

I  1779.    Book  D  of  Deeds,  page  425. 

I      Estate  of  Daniel  Jessup,  of  Hackensack  township. 

I  Sold  to  Adam  Boyd,  for  £284  7«.,  June  8, 1779.  Book 

i  D  of  Deeds,  page  488. 

Estate  of  David  Peck,  of  Schraalenburgh,  adjoining 
Abraham  Quackenbush's  land- on  the  west,  running 
east  to  Owspeck  Creek,  122}  acres.  Sold  to  Henry 
Folks,  for  £1921  10».,  June  3, 1779.  Deed  recorded 
in  Book  E,  page  224. 

Estate  of  Abraham  Van  Embergh,  of  New  Barba- 
does, 74}  acres,  north  of  the  land  of  Arent  Schuyler, 
on  the  east  side  of  Passaic  River,  with  tenements,  etc. 
Sold  to  William  Clark,  for  £688  6«.  9d,  June  8, 1779. 
Book  E,  page  849. 

Estate  of  Hendrick  Doremus,  ^Mate  of  Saddle 
River,"  containing  "804  acres  more  or  lees,"  with 
buildings,  etc,  in  Saddle  River  township.  Sold  to 
Adolphus  Waldron,  for  £6575,  Nov.  1, 1779.  Book 
F,  page  99. 

Estate  of  Jacobus  Fox, "  late  of  Franklin  town- 
ship," containing  100  acres  more  or  less,  with  tene- 
ments and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  etc. 
Sold  to  Hendrick  Bogert,  for  £1457  11«.,  Nov.  8, 1779. 
3ook  F,  page  881. 

Estate  of  Abraham  and  John  Haring,  "  late  of  the 
township  of  Harington,"  containing  200  acres,  with 
houses  and  tenements,  lying  on  the  Hackensack  River, 
west  side,  and  bounded  south  by  the  land  of  Cornelius 
Blauvelt.  Sold  to  Henry  Wisner,  for  £8778,  Nov.  2, 
1779.    Book  G,  page  85. 

Sold  by  James  Board  et  al,,  Cbmmissioners. 

Estate  of  John  Meraeles,  '*  late  of  the  township  of 
Hackensack,"  100  acres,  with  buildings,  etc.,  bounded 
east  by  the  land  of  the  Schraalenburgh  parsonage,  etc. 
Sold  to  Peter  Wilson,  for  £8367,  Nov.  8, 1779.  Book 
D,  page  287. 

Estate  of  Hendrick  Bush,  *'  late  of  the  precinct  of 
New  Barbadoes,"  containing  24  acres  more  or  less, 
with  buildings,  etc.  Sold  to  Peter  Wilson,  June  10, 
1784,  for  £150.    Book  D,  page  809. 

Estate  of  John  I.  Ackerman,  "  fidy-six  acres  more 
or  less,"  with  buildings,  etc.,  lying  north  of  the  land 
of  Peter  Van  Blarcom.  Sold  to  Cornelius  Van  Home, 
for  £2487  10«.,  Nov.  4, 1779.    Book  D,  page  405. 

Estate  of  John  Lukins,  18  acres  and  appurtenances, 
in  two  lots  of  6}  acres  each,  in  New  Barbadoes.  Sold 
to  Adam  Boyd,  for  £726  10«.,  May  11,  1784.  Book  D 
of  Deeds,  page  429. 
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Estate  of  Abraham  A.  Quackenbush,  "  late  of  the 
township  of  Hackensack,  in  said  county  of  Bergen/' 
lands  and  tenements  sitnated  on  the  Hackensack 
Riyer,  bounded  west  by  the  land  of  Isaac  Blanvelt, 
south  by  the  land  of  Cornelius  Van  Home,  etc.  Sold 
to  Samuel  Sayer,  for  £1820  10«.  9rf.,  Nov.  8,  1779. 
Book  E,  page  14. 

Estate  of  Herman  Van  Blarkum,  "late  of  Par- 
amus/'  155  acres,  buildings,  etc.  Sold  to  Albert 
Hopper,  for  £3400,  Oct.  10, 1779.  Book  P  of  Deeds, 
page  191. 

Sold  by  CbmeUut  Baring,  Agent, 

Estate  of  John  Spier  and  Jacob  Demarest,  llitids 
and  tenements,  in  Hackensack  township,  beginning  at 
Hackensack  River  on  the  line  of  Peter  Wilson ;  thence 
south  eighty-eight  and  a  half  degrees  fourteen  chains, 
all  along  the  land  of  said  Wilson  to  the  road ;  thence 
north  fourteen  and  a  half  degrees,  east  seven  chains 
and  ten  links  to  the  land  of  said  Van  Bueren  ;  thence 
north  eighty  degrees,  west  seven  chains ;  thence  north 
five  and  a  half  d^reee,  east  nine  chains  to  the  Hack- 
ensack River ;  thence  southerly  along  said  river  as  it 
runs^  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Containing  12  acres 
and  three-quarters.  Sold  to  Beekman  Van  Bueren, 
Aug.  25,  1784. 

Estate  of  Thomas  Cutwater.  Sold  to  Jaoobus 
Pauelse,  Oct.  15, 1785.    Book  D,  261. 

Estate  of  William  Bayard,  564  acres,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Bergen,  at  Hoboken.  Sold  to  John  Stevens, 
Jr.,  July  26,  1784,  for  the  sum  of  £18,860  lawful 
money  of  New  Jersey.  Deed  recorded  in  Book  D, 
page  437. 

Estate  of  William  Bayard,  125  acres,  in  the  township 
of  Bergen.  Deeded  to  John  Stevens,  Aug.  25,  1784. 
Lib.  D  of  Deeds,  440. 

John  F.  Ryerson,  Saddle  River,  130  acres,  formerly 
surveyed  for  John  Fane  Ryerson  and  Dick  Ryerson. 
Bought  by  Benjamin  Shotwell,  Jan.  16,  1787.  Lib. 
E,  page  21  of  Deeds. 

John  F.  Ryerson,  98  acres,  in  the  Ramapo  Patent. 
Purchased  by  Benjamin  Shotwell,  Feb.  24, 1787.  Lib. 
E,  page  24. 

John  Zabriskie  (see  Book  E  of  Deeds,  pages  87, 
88).    Bought  by  Joseph  Johnson. 

John  F.  Ryerson,  Saddle  River,  40^^  acres.  Sold 
to  Isaac  NicoU  for  £1069.  Book  E  of  Deeds,  page  94. 

William  Bayard,  land  on  Norths  River,  adjoining 
Weehawken.  Sold  to  Daniel  Baldwin,  Dec.  1, 1784, 
for  £800  lawful  money  of  New  Jersey.  Lib.  E  of 
Deeds,  page  136. 

William  Bayard,  104  acres,  adjoining  Hoboken 
Creek.  Sold  to  Jacobus  J.  Bogert,  May  11,  1784. 
Lib.  E,  page  153,  Deeds. 

Michael  Van  Tuyl,  township  of  Bergen,  20  acres  at 
Bergen  Point.  Sold  to  Andrew  Van  Tuyl  et  aL,  June 
20.  1787. 

John  Richards,  100  acres  and  appurtenances,  in  the 
township  of  New  Bar badQes,„ being  a  tract  of  land 
conveyed  by  Warner  Richards  and  Mary,  his  wife. 


to  the  said  John  Richards.  Sold  as  confiscated  prop- 
erty to  James  Thompson,  Dec.  6,  1786,  for  £3100. 
Lib.  E,  page  239. 

Qarritt  Lyndecker,  township  of  Hackensack,  180 
acres  and  tenements.  Sold,  Aug.  2, 1784,  to  Garritt 
Lyndecker,  Esq.,  for  £3712.  Liber  F,  Deeds,  page55. 

William  Bayard,  23  acres,  bounded  west  by  north 
of  lot  No.  17,  east  by  Jacobus  Bogert,  south  by  lot 
No.  19,  township  of  Bergen.  Sold  to  William  Jack- 
son for  £502,  May  1, 1744. 

William  Bayard,  25  acres,  bounded  northerly  bj 
the  road  or  lot  No.  10,  east  by  lot  No.  4,  south  by 
lot  No.  12,  township  of  Bergen.  Sold  to  William 
Jackson,  of  the  township  of  Bergen,  for  £550,  May  10, 
1784. 

Christian  Pullisfelt,  of  the  township  of  Franklin, 
100  acres,  bounded  southerly  and  westerly  by  laods 
belonging  to  the  general  proprietors  of  East  J^ney, 
northerly  by  Jacobus  Bogert,  easterly  by  Jacobus  Pul- 
lisfelt, township  of  Franklin  aforesaid.  Sold  to  Peter 
Ward,  of  Saddle  River,  for  £800,  July  2, 1784.  Lib. 
F,  Deeds,  page  198. 

John  F.  Ryerson,  of  Saddle  River,  229  acres,  in 
Saddle  River  township,  lying  on  the  southeast  of 
High  Mountain,  adjoining  a  tract  belonging  to  John 
Ryerson  and  Cornelius  Garretson.  Sold  to  John  Ste- 
vens, Jr.,  Esq.,  for  £300,  March  8,  1787. 

Albert  Zabriskie,  5  acres  on  the  Hackensack  River, 
beginning  at  Doe's  Creek,  on  the  southerly  com^  of 
John  Romeyer's  meadow.  Sold  to  Isaac  NiooU,  for 
£48,  May  1, 1785.    Lib.  G,  Deeds,  page  310. 

Nicholas  Hoffman,  535  acres,  in  township  of  Hack- 
ensack, "  being  the  lands  on  the  meadows  formerly 
belonging  to  Mr.  Abraham  Gouvemor,  of  the  city  of 
New  York,"  and  "the  other  equal  half-part  being 
formerly  granted  by  David  Ogden,  Esq.,  to  Abraham 
Ogden,  Esq."  Sold  to  Martin  Hoffman  ei  al,,  for  £220, 
Dec.  1,  1786. 

Robert  Drummond,  of  Essex  County,  63  acres,  in 
Franklin  township,  bounded  northerly  by  lands  of 
Peter  Van  Zile,  easterly  by  the  land  of  Simeon  Van 
Winkle,  south  by  the  said  Van  Winkle,  west  by  the 

land  of Romine.    Sold  to  Peter  Ward,  July  16, 

1784,  for  £765  lawful  money  of  New  Jersey.    Lib.  H, 
page  43. 

Edmund  Simmons,  "  late  of  the  precinct  of  Hacken- 
sack," 6}  acres,  *'  beginning  at  a  dock  on  Hackensack 
River,  below  New  Bridge,  so  called,  and  near  the  hoiwe 
formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Van  Buskirk,"  etc.  Sold 
by  the  agent  to  Capt.  Gyles  Mead,  of  Hackensack, 
for  £400,  July  1, 1784.    Lib.  K,  Deeds,  128. 

Nicholas  Loshier,  "  late  of  the  precinct  of  Hacken- 
sack," lands  and  tenements  in  Hackensack  township. 
Sold  to  Arie  Westervelt  et  aL,  for  £153  15».,  Sept  21, 
1784.    Lib.  0,  Deeds,  page  231. 

Peter  P.  Bogert,  "  late  of  the  township  of  Harring- 
ton," lands  and  tenements  in  that  township  (148  acres, 
''strick  measure").  Sold  to  John  Stevens,  Jr.,  for 
£1800,  March  1,  1787. 
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William  Bayard,  "late  of  Hoboken,"  in  the  county 
of  Bergen,  lot  containing  4i  acrcB,  extending  from 
Hudson  River  on  the  east  to  Secaucus  Commons  on 
the  west.  Sold  to  Cornelius  Huyler,  for  £702,  Aug. 
26,1784.    Lib.  E  2,  page  67. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  deeds  given  by  the  agent,  we 
copy  the  following  :* 

**  To  all  to  whom  these  preeenti  shall  Gome,  or  may  Ooncera,  Greet- 
log:  Whereif  lately,  that  Is  to  My,  of  the  Term  of  January  laat,  a  Writ 
or  Pn>c6«,  directed  to  me.  Comelins  Hariof ,  Agent  of  forfeited  Batatea 
in  the  Connty  of  Bergen,  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  laraed  out  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  at  New  Barbadoes,  In  and  for  the  County 
of  Bergen,  setting  forth  that  of  the  Term  of  March  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ssTenty-ntne,  In  the  Court  of 
CummoB  Pleas  held  at  Pompton  In  and  for  the  Gounty  aforesaid,  before 
ths  Judges  of  the  same  Court  final  Jw^nn^nt  was  had  and  entered  in 
IsTorof  the  State  of  Mew  Jersey,  pursuant  to  the  Laws,  against  Lewis 
MIIteBbeny  for  Joining  the  army  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ac^  and 
reiaraed  to  the  said  Court :  And  thereupon  I  the  said  Agent  was  in  and 
by  the  «  rit  or  process  aforssaid  commanded  and  required  to  sell  and  dls. 
pose  of  all  and  singular  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  so  held 
in  fee  or  for  term  of  life  and  personally  all  Estate  Real  of  whatsoeTer  kind 
belooglng  or  lately  belonging  to  the  said  Lewis  If  llteuberry  within  the 
Mid  County  of  Bergen,  as  in  and  by  the  said  Writ  or  Procesi,  and  the 
Becord  thereof  in  the  Cl«rk*s  Office  of  the  said  County  of  Bergen,  refer- 
ence beiog  thereunto  had,  these  things  will  more  fully  and  at  large  ap- 
pear; and  whereas  the  Premises  herdnalter  mentioned  and  described  are 
or  were  reputed  to  be  or  lately  to  hare  been  the  property  of  the  said 
Lewis  Miltenberry,  I  the  Agent  aforesaid,  pursuant  to  the  Command 
and  direction  to  me  In  the  said  Writ  or  Process  specified  and  Contained ; 
sad  also  by  force  and  virtue  of  Certain  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  JerMy,  In  such  case  made  and  provided,  did  Expose  and 
Ouse  the  said  PramlMS  to  be  sold  at  public  sale  or  vendue  to  Albert 
WUmo,  of  Tranklin  aforesaid,  the  Seventeenth  day  of  June,  a.d.  one  thou- 
lud  leren  hundred  and  eighty-four,  tlien  and  there  being  the  highest 
Uddsr  for  the  sum  of  vevsnty-four  pounds  lawful  money  of  the  said  State 
of  Kew  Jersey,  first  having  duly  advertised  and  published  the  sale 
thereof: 

"How  Know  TK  that  I  the  said  Cornelius  Haring,  the  Agent  afore> 
■sId,  by  rirtoe  of  the  Writ  or  Process  aforesaid  to  me  directed  and  deliv- 
ered, and  by  force  and  virtue  of  the  laws  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
and  for  and  in  Ooutfideration  of  the  sum  of  seventy-four  Pounds  to  me 
wen  and  truly  In  hand  paid  by  the  said  Albert  Wilson,  the  receipt 
vfasrsof  I  hereby  acknowledge,  have  granted,  bargained,  sold,  Ac.  .  .  . 
to  the  mid  Albert  WUson,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  the  estate, 
right,  title.  Interest,  property,  cUJm  and  demand  whatsoever,  either  In 
Uv  or  equity,  which  the  said  Lewis  Miltenberry  hath  or  lately  had,  or 
ought  to  bare  had,  of,  in  and  to  all  that  certain  messuage,  tennament 
house  and  piece  or  parcel  of  land  situate  lying  and  being  in  the  Town- 
ibip  of  JTranklin  aforesaid,  beginning  at  the  road  and  at  the  line  of 
Abraham  Hopper;  thence  North  sevenQr-three  degrees,  west  five  chains 
and  fifteen  links;  thence  South  seventy -three*  degrees;  East  four  chains 
to  the  rasd;  thence  all  along  the  road  to  the  place  of  beginning :  Con- 
t^siag  two  acrea  be  the  same  more  or  leas,  bounded  northerly  by  A  braham 
Hopper,  westerly  by  the  Unds  formerly  the  property  of  J.  If .  Provost, 
end  southeriy  by  the  same  lands,  and  easterly  by  the  road.  ...  To  have 
and  to  h<^  etc  ...  In  witness  whereof  the  said  Agent  hath  hereunto 
>et  his  hand  and  seal  this  Second  day  of  December,  Anno  Domini  one 
1  seven  hundred  and  eighQr-four.** 


CHAPTER    XVIL 

BBRQSN  COUNTY  MEN  IN  THE  REVOLUTION,  Etc. 

Under  the  act  of  Dec.  26, 1780,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  men  were  ordered  to  be  raised  to  serve  till 
Jan.  1, 1782.    The  quota  of  Bergen  County  was  one 

1  Book  D  of  Deeds,  page  166. 


hundred  and  twenty  men.  They  were  organized  in 
two  companies. 

First  Company, — John  Cutwater,  captain ;  Joseph 
Catterline,  lieutenant;  Abraham  Hoagland,  ensign. 

Second  Company, — Thomas  Blanch,  captain  ;  David 
Demarest,  lieutenant ;  Jacobus  Bogart,  ensign. 

Another  call  for  troops  was  made  Dec.  29,  1781,  for 
service  until  Dec.  16,  1782.  A  force  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two  men  was  organized  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Samuel  Hayes.  The  officers  of  the 
Bergen  company  were  Peter  Ward,  captain ;  Joseph 
Catteline,  lieutenant;  Samuel  Verbryke,  ensign. 

Under  the  act  of  Aug.  16,  1775,  Bergen  County 
had  one  company  of  militia  in  the  sisrvice  and  four 
companies  of  "Minute-men."  These  latter  were 
'*  held  in  constant  readiness,  on  the  shortest  notice,  to 
march  to  any  place  where  assistance  might  be  required 
for  the  defense  of  this  or  any  neighboring  colony." 
They  were  to  continue  in  the  service  four  months, 
and  they  had  precedence  of  rank  over  the  "  common 
militia"  of  the  province.  The  companies  from  each 
county  formed  a  battalion, — in  all  ten  battalions. 

In  1776  three  companies  from  Bergen  were  joined 
in  battalion  with  three  from  Essex  and  two  from 
Burlington,  under  Col.  Philip  Van  Cortland,  Lieut- 
Col.  David  Brearley,  and  Maj.  Richard  Dey.  The 
regular  militia  of  Bergen  County  was  organized  in 
one  r^ment,  as  follows : 

Tennis  Dey,  colonel;  John  Zabriskle,  Ileutonaut-oolonel;  Cornelius 
Van  Voorst,  lieutonant.colonel ;  Peter  Fell,  lieutouant<olonel ; 
Richard  Dey,  captain,  flnt  m^or ;  John  Mauritius  Goeschlus,  captain, 
second  m^or ;  George  Ryerson,  adjutant ;  Abraham  Van  Boskirk, 
surgeon. 

a^plab»9,—CrjQm  Bartholf,  Thomas  Blanch,  Joseph  Board,  James  Christa, 
Samuel  Demarest,  Abraham  Barring,  Cornelius  Barring,  Abraham 
A.  P.  Barring,  John  Hopper,  Jonathan  Bopper  (murdered  by  Tories 
at  Mew  Bariiadoes,  Bergen  Co.,  April  21, 1779),  Adam  Huyler,  John 
Huyler  (twice  a  prisoner  of  war).  Jacobus  Jaraloman,  Henrlcua 
Kuyper,  Darid  Marinus,  Henry  Obeet  (wounded  near  Hackensack, 
March  17, 1780),  John  Ontwater  (wounded  March,  1780),  Klias  Bo- 
mine,  Jacob  Terhune,  Mieausa  Terhune,  DaTid  V4n  Boasmn,  Ooriner 
Van  Houten,  John  Vreeland,  Peter  Ward,  John  Willis. 

LieMtenoMte.— Henry  Bardau,  Thomas  Blair,  David  Dulfe,  William  Den- 
niston,  Darld  Doremus,  John  D.  Haning,  Darid  Van  Busse,  Peter 
8.  Van  Order. 

Flr$t  lim/maNJc.— Cornelius  D.  Blaurelt,  George  Brinkerholf,  Peter 
Sandford. 

Seoomd  XJenlMMm/*.— Gilliam  Bogart,  John  Uriancy. 

Ser^«o«<fc— Anthony  Beam, Cooms,  John  F.  Barring,  Carpenter 

Kelley,  James  Riker,  BeiO"niin  Romine,  John  Hasbrook,  Cornelius 
P.  Westenrelt,  Spson  Van  Winkle,  Albert  Wilson. 

CbrporoU,  «fc— Abram  VreeUnd;  Abraham  King,  drummer;  William 
Blair,  drummer ;  Garrett  Post,  farrier,** Lee's  Legion,** Continental 
army ;  Jacob  Vanderpool,  bombardier,  Continental  army. 


PrivaUt, 


Ackerman,  Abraham. 
Ackerman,  Johannes. 
Arralnson,  Garret. 
Arrainson,  John. 
Arralnson,  ResolTent. 
Baker,  William. 
Baldwin,  Israel. 
Baldwin,  Thomas. 
Banta,  Daniel. 
Banta,  Dlrck. 
Banta,  Hendrick. 
Banta,  John. 


Banta,  Peter. 
Banta,  Samuel. 
Banta,  Welrt. 
Bardan,  Isaac. 
Barksdale,  Henry. 
Beam,  James. 
Beam,  John. 
Beagle,  Thomas. 
Bennett,  Jeremiah. 
Berdan,  Henry. 
Bertolt  John  S. 
Blair,  Robert. 
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Blftremn,  Hvnry. 
ni«iT«It,  Abraham.^ 
BUoT^lt,  Abram. 
BUnvelt,  Abrnham  T. 
BUaTelt,  Fredttrick. 
Blanvelt,  Imukc* 
Blauvelt,  Harlan. 
BlanToIt,  Jauob. 
BlaiiTelt,  Jacobua. 
BlaoTelt,  James  J. 
BlauTelt,  JaniM  T. 
Blanvelt,  Jobannea. 
Blaovelt,  JubD. 
BlauTelt,  John  A. 
Board,  Corneliua  D. 
Bogert,  Casparua. 
Bogert,  Jolin. 
Bogfirt,  Mat  haw. 
Bogertf  Curoallui. 
Bogert,  Nicholas. 
Bogart,  Jamas  N. 
Brass,  Herman. 
Brewer,  Abram. 
Brewer,  Abram  J. 
Brinkerboff,  Oomelins. 
BriDkerfaoir,  Garret. 
Brinkerhoff,  Heoiy. 
Brinkerholi;  Jaoobns. 
Brinkerhoff,  Jamea. 
ftlnkeriioff,  Nacansa. 
]bt>caw,  John. 
Brower,  Abram. 
Brower,  David. 
Brower,  Jacob, 
fovwer,  John. 
Brower,  William. 
Brown,  Anthony. 
Bnrdan,  Henry. 
Bnrk,  Thomas. 
Cadmus,  Andreas. 
Gamp,  Nathaniel. 
Oampbell,  Archibald. 
Oampbell,  DaWd. 
Oampbell,  Jacob. 
Oampbell,  John. 
Campbell,  Samuel. 
Oarr,  Thomas. 
Cassade,  John. 
Catou,  John. 
Ch^ipel,  John, 
diappel.  Thomas. 
Charia,  Peter. 
Christie,  Daniel. 
Christie,  John. 
Christie,  John  W. 
Christie,  Peter  D. 
Clark,  WiUiam. 
Cogh,  Oasparus. 
Cogh,  Elias. 
Cole,  Heniy. 
Cole,  Samuel. 
Combs,  Moses. 
Cooper,  Derrick, 
Comeliaon,  John.* 
Cornelison,  Mlohael.^ 
Coneter,  William. 
Crunel,  Henry. 
DaTids,  David. 


Davla,  Bicbard. 
Di^,  Elias. 
Degraw,  Walter. 
Degroft,  Walter. 
Delamater,  Abram. 
Demareet,  Adam. 
Demarest,  Bei^amln. 
Demarpst,  Cornelius. 
Demarest,  Daniel. 
Demarest,  David. 
DemarMt,  Gilliam. 
Demarest,  Hendrick. 
Demarest,  Henry. 
Demarest,  Jacob  D. 
Demareat,  Jacob  P. 
Demarest,  James. 
Demarest,  John. 
Demareat,  Jus^. 
Demarest,  Peter. 
Demarrst,  Peter  B.  D. 
Demarest,  Peter  D. 
Demareet,  Peter  J. 
Demand  Peter  P. 
Demarest,  Philip. 
Demarest,  Roelif  8. 
Demarest,  Simon. 
Demareet,  William. 
Denny,  Henry. 
Devoe,  J(4in.^ 
Dey,  Benjamin. 
Dey,  Darid. 
Dey,  John. 
Dey,  Peter. 
Dickinson,  Walter. 
Dood,  Robert 
Dood,  Samuel  N. 
Dogheriy,  Charlep. 
Doremns,  George. 
Dumar,  Justin. 
Durham,  NathanieL 
Eckerson,  Cornelius. 
Eckeraon,  Thomas. 
Edwards,  Jacob. 
Bmburgb,  Jonathan. 

Evers, • 

Evarson,  Barset. 
Ferdon,  Abram. 
Ferdon,  Jacob. 
Fardon,  Wilhelm. 
Ferdon,  Andrew. 
Fiaher,  Isaac. 
Fisher,  Peter. 
Folk,  Henry. 
Freeland,  Peter. 
Garland,  John. 
Goble,  Abraham. 
Green,  John. 
OrilBth,  Benjamin. 
Griffith,  David. 
QuUlam,  Michael. 
Haring,  Abram. 
Haring,  Abram  J. 
Haring,  Darid. 
Haring,  David  P. 
Haring,  Frederick. 
Haring,  Garret. 
Haring,  Garret  F. 
Haring,  Ger^fea. 


1  Wounded,  1781. 

s  Also  Lient-Oil.  TeAVa  battalion  State  Troops, 
s  Also  Lieut-Col.  FeU*8  battalion  State  Troopa. 
4  Also  Lleut.-Gol.  Fell*e  battalion  State  Troops. 

6  Oipt  Samuel  Demarest**  company ;  wounded  and  taken  priaonarMay 
26, 1781 ;  exchanged. 
«  Capt.  Cutwater's  company  State  tioops. 


Haring,  John  J. 
Haring,  Joaeph  A. 
Haring,  Peter  A. 
Haring,  Peter  O. 
Henniuu,  Darid. 
Heunlou,John. 
Hesaell,  Freliok. 
Hoagland,  Joseph  C. 
Hogeucamp,  Evert 
Hug^ncamp,  John. 
Hogeucamp,  M«rtin. 
Hopper,  Abram  A. 
Hopper,  Andrew. 
Hopper,  John  J. 
Hopper,  Peter  A. 
Hopper,  Richard. 
Hopper,  Rinard. 
Huysman,  JiUsolms. 
Jones,  Stephen. 
Jonee,  Henry. 
Kair,  Peter. 
Kennedy,  Thomas. 
Kenny,  William. 
Kent,  James. 
Kipp,  Amos. 
Kipp,  Cornelius. 
Labach,  Isaac. 
Lacy,  William.7 
Lefurce,  Leri.* 
Lefoy,  Abraham.* 
Loaey,  Abram.io 

Low,  Wllliam.i« 
Lotier,  Peter." 
Lynch,  Daniel. 
Lyon,  Samuel. 

Magdalen,  Abraham. 

Marius,  Sylvfstar. 

MaroeUea,Edo 

McDonald,  Alexander. 

Mitchell,  Joseph. 

Murray,  Thomas.** 

Mangle,  Barent 

Naugle,  Barent  J. 

Naogla,  Barent  H. 

Naugle,  David. 

Naugle,  laaao. 

Odel,  Garret 

Oliver,  Jamea. 

Paroell,  Janob. 

Pearson,  Thomas. 

Penuington,  Nathan. 

Perry,  John. 

Persal,  Jacob. 

Picket,  Francis. 

Pope,  Christopher. 

Pope,  Jeremiah. 

Post,  Abraham. 

Post,  Adrian. 

Post,  Ansey. 

Post,  John. 

Ptiet,  John  C. 

Poet,  John  H. 

Poules,  Jacob. 

Pouleeon,  Martin. 

Poweleon,  Martin. 


Powlea,Fowlea. 
Powleaon,  Jamea. 
Quackenbusb,  OoroaUas. 
Quodoir,  Peter. 
RiggSfOyreooa. 
Robard^  Ichabod. 
RoUius,  Stephen. 
Romine,  Nicholaa. 
Roas,  Isaac.!^ 
Rutan,  John.!* 
Ryeraon,  Martin  O. 
Ry arson,  Ryor. 
Sedam,  Comelina  B. 
Simonson,  Simeon. 
SIsoo,  Nathaniel. 
Slaco,  Peter. 
Sisoo,  Peter  J. 
Smith,  Staats. 
Smith,  Stadns. 
Spinage,  El>eiiei«r. 
Springer,  Jacob. 
Stagg,  Cornelius. 
Stagg,  John. 
Stagg,  Powlea. 
Stephens,  John. 
Storms,  John. 
Tant,  Thcmma. 
Tattler,  JukB. 
Taylor,  John. 
Terhnne,  John  D. 
Totler,  John. 
Turae,  Jacob. 

TurM,  John. 

Valrntine,  Jacob. 

Van  Duffee,  John.i^ 

Van  Buskirk,  Georga. 

Van  Buaaen,  Philip. 

Van  Dalsen,  Heaiy. 

Van  Dalsen,  William. 

Yanderbeck,  Abram. 

Yanderbeck,  Barent 

Yanderbeck,  Jacob. 

Yanderbeck,  Powlea. 

Yandervoort,  Cornelius. 

Yandervoort,  Peter  C. 

Yan  Emburgh,  John. 

Yan  Gieaon,  Henry. 

Yan  Qieeon,  John. 

Van  Houten,  Adrian. 

Van  Houten,  Carinua. 

Yan  Houten,  Hendrick. 

Yan  Houten,  Jacob. 

Yan  Houten,  P»wles. 

Yan  Houten,  Ralpli. 

Yan  Houtan,  Rcellf. 

Yan  Norden,  John. 

Yan  Norden,  Peter. 

Yan  Norden,  John. 

Yan  Pelt,  Peter. 

Yan  Yoorheea,  Albert 

Yan  Yborhees,  Albert  P. 

Yan  Yoorheea,  Peter. 

Yan  Yoorheea.  William. 

Yan  Winkle,  Henry. 

Yan  Winkle,  Luke. 


7  Also  Mis}.  Goetachius*  battalion. 

0  Also  Vnj,  Goetschius*  battalion. 

•  Also  Lieut.-Col.  FelPs  battalion  State  troopa. 

10  Also  Lieut.-Col.  Fell's  battalion;  alao  Continental  army. 

"Also  Lleut-Gol.  FelFs  battalion  State  troopa. 

^  Also  Lieut-Col.  Fell's  battalion  State  troopa. 

u  Also  Lieut  -Col.  Fell's  battalion  State  troopa. 

14  Also  MiO.  Gcptschius*  battalion  State  troops. 

i<^  A1b(»  Capt  Snuiuel  Demarest's  company ;  wonnded. 

i«  Wounded  May  13, 1777. 
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Tan  Zjle,  Albert.  VVeudover,  HfroiilM. 

Yarrlek,  Abram.  Werte,  WnilHin. 

Tarrick,  Jolin.  Westenrelt,  Albert. 

Yerder,  Samnel.  Wastervelt,  Britjamin. 

Y«rbr7ck,  Samaal.  Waetenralt,  Baojamin  P. 

Yerraleo,  Abnun.  Waatanralt,  Caaparua. 

Yttrrdan,  J<^D.  V'eatarralt,  Jerentali. 

YarrelaD,  Sanrael.  Waatarrelt,  Jobannee. 

Yraelaod,  Pater.  Waatanralt,  Juhn. 

Walkar,  Jamas.  Waatarralt,  Uriah. 

Ward,  Jamea.  Toung,  William. 

Incidents  of  fhe  Eevolntion  in  Passaic  Gonnty. 

~"At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  Passaic  County 
was  almost  exclusiYely  agricultural.  Only  at  three 
points  were  there  any  considerable  hamlets, — at  Ac- 
quackanonk  Landing,  where  were  the  merchants  and 
shippers,  and  at  Pompton  and  Bingwood,  where  the 
iron  works  were.  In  1775  some  of  the  Acquackanonk 
people  held  a  meeting  to  concert  measures  with  those 
of  Newark  and  other  towns  for  the  common  defense 
against  British  aggression,  but  there  were  leading 
men  who  discouraged  any  such  movement. 

"Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering his  position  as  agent  of  the  London  Company, 
Bobert  Erskine  took  sides  from  the  first  with  the  colo- 
nies, and  though  he  fully  expected  that  the  British 
king  and  ministry  would  recede  from  their  insane 
policy  before  reconciliation  should  be  too  late,  yet 
from  the  start  he  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  so  early 
as  August,  1775,  he  fully  equipped  a  company  of  Con- 
tinental militia  at  the  Ringwood  works  at  his  own 
expense,  one  of  the  very  first  companies  organized  in 
the  State  for  war.  The  ProYincial  Congress  warmly 
commended  his  zeal,  and  ordered  that  he  be  commis- 
sioned captain  of  the  company.  He  did  valuable  ser- 
vice to  Uie  American  cause  in  running  the  works 
during  subsequent  years,  supplying  cannon-balls  and 
other  necessaries  to  the  army.  Moreover,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  topography  of  the  country  was  great,  and 
Washington  made  him  geographer  and  surveyor-gen- 
eral of  the  army,  which  position  he  doubtless  held 
until  his  death  in  1780.  He  is  buried  at  Bingwood, 
not  fiir  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Ringwood  furnace, 
and  near  the  road  running  from  Bingwood  to  Long 
Pond.    He  was  forty-five  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

'*  Jnst  here  let  us  notice  an  old  slander,  which  is 
sometimes  repeated  to  this  day.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  Ryeisons,  who  owned  a  fiimace  and  forge  at  Pomp- 
ton,  made  cannon-balls  and  secretly  delivered  them 
on  board  of  British  war^vessels  at  New  York.  The 
story  really  originated  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  did  not  relate  to  transactions  during  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  In  1821  Mr.  Byerson  traced  the  report  to  two 
well-known  citizens,  and  compelled  them  to  acknowl- 
edge over  their  own  signatures  in  the  public  prints 
that  ttiey  did  not  believe  there  was  any  foundation 
for  the  lumor. 

*'  After  the  disastrous  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  the  American  army  crossed  the  North  Biver 
at  Fort  Lee  and  retreated  through  New  Jersey,  pass- 
ing through  Acquackanonk  in  November,  1776.    It  is 


said  that  the  British  were  in  «uch  close  pursuit  that  a 
few  shots  were  exchanged,  and  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  invaders  the  Americans,  after  crossing  the 
river,  cut  away  the  bridge.  Edo  Merselis,  of  Preak- 
ness,  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  was  driving  a  load 
of  wood  to  market.  The  soldiers  took  his  horses  from 
the  wagon,  attached  them  to  a  caisson,  and  made  him 
drive  this  strange  load  to  New  Brunswick,  whence  he 
made  his  way  back  with  his  team  to  his  alarmed 
parents. 

"  The  battle  of  Monmouth  in  1778  caused  the  British 
to  retreat  hastily  back  through  Jersey,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  them  appear  to  have  been  chased  all  the  way 
to  Acquackanonk,  where  there  was  a  little  skirmish, 
and  several  were  wounded  on  both  sides. 

**  In  December,  1778,  Gen.  Putnam's  division  of  the 
Continental  army  marched  through  Paramus  and  Ac- 
quackanonk, the  event  being  marked  by  no  noticeable 
incident  Surgeon  Thacher,  who  belonged  to  the  di- 
vision, receiYed  a  pleasing  impression  of  the  people 
and  their  surroundings. 

Oct.  7, 1780,  the  American  army,  then  at  Newburgh, 
was  ordered  to  Totowa,  one  column,  under  command 
of  Lord  Stirling,  marching  through  Paramus,  where 
the  headquarters  were  established  next  day,  and  or- 
ders given  to  repair  the  road  thence  to  'Totoway 
bridge.'  On  the  9th  the  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  Totowa,  where  they  remained  for  six  weeks. 
The  main  army  was  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
Preakness  Mountain,  extending  along  for  two  or 
three  miles,  Gkn.  Washington  being  quartered  in  a 
fine  brick  house,  still  standing,  a  mile  or  two  west  of 
Paterson,  in  what  was  long  known  as  the  '  Hogencamp 
house,'  although  he  occasionally  passed  a  night  with 
some  of  the  Van  Houtens,  of  Totowa.  The  grand 
parade  was  on  the  level  plain  used  as  a  cricket-field 
a  few  years  ago,  near  the  Falls.  Col.  Mayland's 
regiment  of  cavalry  was  stationed  near  Little  Falls, 
and  M^j.  Parr's  rifle  corps  in  a  ravine  near  the  Great 
Notch,  both  being  enjoined  to  watch  the  roads  through 
the  Notch  to  Newark  and  Acquackanonk,  to  guard 
against  surprises.  Lafayette  was  stationed  along  the 
river  at  and  below  Wagraw,  his  headquarters  being  at 
OaffeL  When  he  revisited  this  part  of  the  country 
in  1825  the  spot  where  he  had  encamped  in  1780  was 
conspicuously  marked.  The  whole  army  was  kept  in 
a  constant  state  of  readiness  for  active  operations,  the 
advanced  corps  being' placed  under  the  command  of 
Lafayette,  the  right  wing  (Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
necticut brigades)  under  command  of  Lord  Stirling, 
and  the  left  wing  (the  four  Massachusetts  brigades) 
under  Maj.-Gen.  St.  Clair.  A  flying  hospital  was  es- 
tablished at  Demund's,  on  the  old  Pompton  road.  On 
the  23d  the  light  infantry  were  ordered  to  a  new 
position,  the  better  to  command  the  Notch  and  Crane- 
town  Gap,  and  so  protect  the  right  wing.  It  is  said 
that  the  bold  bill  on  the  east  side  of  the  Notch  was  a 
favorite  lookout  of  Gen.  Washington  at  this  time,  and 
that  from  this  point  lie  once  detected  a  raiding-party 
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of  Britmh  ssffjing  out  from   Elizabethtown,    and 
promptly  dispatching  a  troop  of  cavalry  behind  the 
hills  to  Springfield*  intercepted  the  foragers  as  they  , 
were  making  offwith  a  fine  lotof  cattle  and  other  booty.  ] 

"  While  the  army  was  encamped  at  Totowa  there  I 
was  a  great  deal  of  straggling.     Washington  rebuked 
this  in  a  general  order,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  a  , 
ride  which  he  took  the  other  day  he  found  the  sol-  I 
diers  as  low  as  Acquackanonk  bridge  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and,  as  &r  as  he  has  ever  yet  gone  around 
the  environs  of  the  camp,  the  roads  and  farm-houses 
are  full  of  them. 

"An  incident  is  handed  down  by  traitiiion  that 
probably  grew  out  of  this  habit  of  straggling.  On 
one  occasion  a  party  of  American  soldiers  were  chased 
by  a  daring  company  of  red-coats,  even  to  the  Passaic 
River,  near  the  present  Main  Street  bridge.  The 
Americans  got  across  safely,  and  partly  cut  down  the 
old  bridge.  -The  impetuous  British,  bent  on  pursuit, 
dashed  into  the  water,  the  officers  mounted  on  the 
privates'  shoulders,  but  ere  they  had  got  half-way 
across  a  hot  fire  from  the  troops  encamped  on  the 
other  side  compelled  them  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 

"  A  number  of  incidents  are  related  of  Washing- 
ton's personal  intercourse  with  the  people  during  this 
brief  sojourn  of  the  army,  but  space  forbids  relating 
them  here. 

'*  On  the  morning  of  November  27th  the  army  broke 
camp  and  marched,  with  two  days'  rations  cooked. 
Part  of  the  army  went  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  part, 
including  the  Jersey  Line  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line, 
went  into  winter  quarters  between  Pompton  and  Mor- 
ristown.  The  condition  of  the  troops  was  deplorable, 
and  to  add  to  their  misfortunes  hundreds  of  the  sol- 
diers who  had  enlisted  for  only  three  years  were  being 
unjustly  detained  by  their  officers,  while  a  bounty  was 
paid  to  new  men  who  entered  the  service.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Line,  two  thousand  strong,  mutinied,  and  so 
hi  succeeded  in  their  revolt  as  to  get  most  of  the 
concessions  they  demanded.  On  the  night  of  Jan. 
20, 1781,  a  part  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  stationed  at 
Pompton,  arose  in  arms,  made  the  same  demands  as 
their  Pennsylvania  brethren  had  successfully  asserted, 
and  marched  to  Chatham  to  incite  the  rest  of  the 
brigade  to  revolt.  Washington  was  incensed  at  this, 
and  immediately  ordered  Gen.  Howe  with  a  special 
detachment  of  five  hundred  New  England  troops  to 
the  scene  of  the  mutiny,  which  they  reached  by  forced 
marches  in  five  days,  passing  through  Ringwood  on 
the  way,  where  the  officers  were  lodged  by  Mrs. 
Erskine.    Says  Surgeon  Thacher, — 

**  *  Wtt  were  enterUioed  with  ah  elegant  rapper  and  excellent  wine. 
Mn.  Enkine  ii  a  eendble  and  acoompUftbed  woman  who  lives  in  a  «tyle 
of  affluence  and  fashion ;  everything  indicates  wealth,  taste,  and  splendor, 
and  she  takes  plearare  in  entertaining  the  fHeuds  of  her  late  husband 
with  generous  hospiulity.* 

*'  On  the  morning  of  January  27th  the  insurgents' 
camp  was  reached,  and  the  mutineers,  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 


Three  of  the  ringieaden  ««•  ftakea  out,  tried  bj 
court-martial  on  the  spot,  and  sentenced  lo  Wikii 
immediately  by  twelve  of  their  comrades.  Two  were 
thus  executed ;  the  third  was  pardoned.  The  muti- 
neers were  buried  where  they  fell,  a  mile  or  two  north- 
east of  Pompton,  in  a  secluded,  neglected  spot  among 
the  hills,  where  a  few  stones  rudely  heaped  together 
are  the  only  monuments  to  two  misguided  men,  who 
were  about  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning. 

"On  Aug.  21,  1781,  an  army  passed  through  A^ 
quackanonk  for  the  last  time.  It  was  the  Americsn 
forces  hurrying  towards  Virginia  to  attack  Lord  Con- 
wallis,  whose  surrender  followed  two  months  later. 

"  In  addition  to  what  has  been  related  there  were 
sundry  minor  incidents  of  the  Revolutionary  straggle 
occurring  in  Passaic  County  that  cannot  be  dwelt 
upon  here,  but  which  throw  much  light  upon  the  stftte 
of  public  sentiment  at  the  tiata 

"  The  records  of  the  county  coniti  shew  that  all 
the  people  were  not  patriots.  Not  a  few  were  ■tttirtud 
of  treason  and  their  property  confiscated  to  the  State, 
and  many  more  were  sent  within  the  British  lines  st 
New  York  for  disaffection  towards  the  American  eaott. 

*'  The  most  prominent  active  British  sympathizer  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  if  not  in  New  Jersey,  was  Bob- 
ert  Drummond,  a  wealthy  ship-owner  and  merchant 
at  Acquackanonk  Landing,  who  had  married  Jan- 
netje  Vreeland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  in  May,  June,  and  August,  1775,  and 
acquitted  himself  so  satisfiEtctorily  to  his  consdtuentB 
that  they  re-elected  him  in  September,  but  when 
active  hostilities  began  he  placed  his  services  at  the 
disposal  of  his  king,  and  organized  the  Second  Bat- 
talion of  New  Jersey  Volunteers',  of  which  he  was 
commissioned  major.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  two 
hundred  members  of  this  battalion  were  his  neigh- 
bors, who  had  been  persuaded  to  enlist  under  his  in- 
fluence. This,  however,  is  certainly  an  exaggeration ; 
at  least  no  such  number  of  Acquackanonk  men  enlisted 
in  the  British  army.  .  .  Most  of  his  battalion  fdl 
victims  to  the  climate  in  the  Southern  States  or  pe^ 
ished  in  battle.  Miy.  Drummond  himself  went  to 
England  after  the  war,  with  his  wife,  and  died  at 
Chelsea  in  1789.  As  an  instance  of  the  division  in 
families  during  those  trying  times,  his  brother  David 
did  valiant  service  in  the  patriot  army,  and  after  the 
war  was  rewarded  with  a  tract  of  land  in  New  York 
State,  while  Robert  was  given  a  farm  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  a  pension  by  the  British  government."  ^ 


CHAPTER    XVIIL 

TUB  OLD  TOWNSHIP  OP  HACKENSACK. 

We  propose  in  this  chapter  to  condense  some  £acts 
respecting  the  old  township  of  Hackensack,  which 
ceaised  to  exist  in  name  in  1872.    The  histories  of  the 

1  Pamplilet  History  of  PmmUc  Gonoty,  by  William  Malson. 


THE  OLD  TOWNSHIP  OF  HACKBNSACK. 


oewly-formed  townships  which  at  present  cover  its 
area  on  the  map  of  the  county  are  given  in  their  ap- 
propriate places,  but  a  more  thorough  treatment  of 
the  old  township  is  needed  than  the  necessarily  brief 
allusions  to  it  in  those  histories. 

Original  Boundaries  and  Extent  of  the  Town- 
ihip.— In  1682  Bergen  County  embraced  only  the 
territory  between  the  Hackensack  and  Hudson  Rivers, 
from  Ck)n8table's  Hook  up  to  the  province  line, — a 
narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  west  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, at  no  place  over  five  or  six  miles  wide,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  length.  The  old  town- 
ship of  Bergen,  irom  the  date  of  its  charter,  in  1658, 
comprised  the  southern  portion  of  this  strip  of  terri- 
tory, as  far  np  as  the  present  northern  boundary  of 
Hudson  County ;  and  the  settlements  above  that, 
being  regarded  as  **  outlying  plantations,"  were  at- 
tached to  Bergen  for  judicial  purposes,  and  so  re- 
mained until  1693,  when  an  act  defining  the  bound- 
sries  of  townships  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly.    That  act  recites  as  follows : 

"Tbat  the  Tbwnship  of  Hackaacki  fhall  Includ*  M  Ui«  land  between 
Harkiiifk  and  Hodaon*!  Rirer  that  extendi  from  the  Corporation  Town 
Boondi  of  Bergen  to  the  Partition  line  of  tlie  Province.** 

It  appears  from  this  act  that  the  township  of  Hack- 
ensack was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  line 
of  New  York,  on  the  east  by  Hudson  River,  on  the 
soatJi  by  the  corporation  line  of  Bergen,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Hackensack  River.  It  covered  nearly 
the  whole  table-land  of  the  Palisades  Mountains,  and 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Hackensack  on  its  eastern 
side  from  the  New  York  State  line  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Hudson  County.  The  scenery  of  this 
region,  including  tlie  Palisades  and  the  views  of  the 
Hadson  and  its  valley  from  their  summits,  is  among 
the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  in  America.  Here 
the  Indians  loved  to  roam  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  man,  and  their  bark  canoes  glided  down  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  Hackensack  to  their  summer 
resort  on  Staten  Island.  This  was  their  avenue  from 
Tapaan  to  the  Kill  van  Kull,  and  out  among  the  bays 
and  inlets  around  New  York. 

BnaslU  of  Land. — Among  the  early  purchasers  of 
hmd  from  the  Indians  in  this  township  were  Casper 
and  Alattys  Jansen.  We  find  the  following  allusion 
to  them  and  their  lands  in  1684,  in  the  records  of  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  East  Jersey : 

'*Tlie  petition  of  Gaiper  Janeen  and  Alattys  Jansen,  setting  forth  that 
aboat  i«Ten  years  slnoe  (1677)  the  petitioners  obtained  bjr  gift  from  the 
Indians  a  parcel  of  Land  lying  at  Uacklnsack,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cr««lc,  wbieh  gift  was  then  also  acknowledged  by  the  said  Indians  before 
the  late  GoT^ra^r  Oarteset,  who  promised  the  petitionen  a  GonflrmaUon 
<rf  the  same,  only  delayed  the  f^U  grant  or  patent  till  the  adjoining  lands 
■koold  be  porcfaased  tnm  the  Indians  and  hiid  out  into  Lots,  and  that 
iince  one  Jacqnes  Le  Row  hath  entered  upon  the  said  Lands  and  taken 
rnnnsriuQ  of  the  same  without  haTing  any  Indian  deed  of  gift  The  pe- 
tWo»s«  praying  a  warrant  to  lay  ont  the  same  directed  to  the  Surreyor- 
0«eiml  in  order  for  a  patent,  which  being  read  and  the  petitioners 
called  in,  who  brought  with  them  two  Indians  that  had  formerly  given 
thessidlandto^e  petitionen,  and  the  Indians  being  examined  oon- 

1  So  spellsd  in  the  act. 


oeming  the  prunisss,  Declared  that  they  nerer  made  any  deed  to  Jacques 
Le  Bow  of  the  said  land,  but  that  the  same  did  belong  to  the  petitioners, 
whereupon  it  was  ordered  that  both  parties  attend  this  board  the  27th 
9^"  next,  that  they  bring  with  them  the  Indians  concerned,  and  that 
Jacques  La  Bow  hare  notice  thereof." 

This  extract  from  authentic  records  carries  us  back 
to  1677,  when  lands  were  purchased  frt>m  the  Indians 
by  Casper  and  Alattys  Jansen.  They  show  that  the 
Indians  were  still  residents  of  the  township,  and  were 
ordered  brought  before  the  Grovemor  and  Council  at 
Elizabethtown.  The  "  creek"  referred  to  in  the  In- 
dian grant,  on  "  the  north"  of  which  lay  the  lands  in 
dispute,  was  probably  that  of  English  Neighborhood. 
One  Jacques  La  Bow  was  then  a  settler  in  that  vi- 
cinity, for  he  b  complained  of  as  having  "  taken  pos- 
session without  any  grant  or  warrant"  from  the 
Indians. 

The  name  of  the  township  and  that  of  the  river 
which  formed  its  western  boundary  had  been  derived 
fr^m  the  Indians,  who  had  lived  along  its  banks  and 
had  fished  in  its  waters  from  time  immemorial. 

Most  of  the  early  purchases  of  lands  from  the  In- 
dians and  grants  frx)m  the  government  within  the 
bounds  of  the  township  are  referred  to  in  another 
portion  of  this  work,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  early  settlers  were  of  the  same  class  as  those  who 
colonized  the  township  of  Bergen  and  gradually  ex- 
tended themselves  from  the  Neck  northward  between 
the  two  rivers. 

Traditions  of  Van  der  Horst  and  Othen.— There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  thelands  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Hackensack  were  selected  in  the  early  days  of 
New  Netherland  settlement  as  the  manors  of  some 
wealthy  patroon  from  Holland.  Myndert  Myndertsen 
Van  der  Horst,  of  Utrecht,  was  one  of  these,  and  in 
1641  he  had  a  plantation,  purchased  of  the  Indians, 
extending  from  Achter  Kull,  or  Newark  Bay,  far  up 
the  valley  of  the  Hackensack.  It  is  said  that  he  se- 
lected for  hiB  town  site  the  beautiful  situation  on  the 
Hackensack  now  known  as  Little  Ferry,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  strong  drink  among 
the  Indians,  he  and  his  settlement  were  doomed  to 
destruction.  The  house  of  Van  der  Horst  was  burned 
on  the  night  of  Sept.  17, 1643,  and  his  plantation  made 
desolate.  This  story  is  not  wholly  traditional ;  there 
are  enough  historical  facts  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  Van  der  Horst  was  an  actual  resident  of  the  vi- 
cinity, although  it  is  difiScult  to  tell  precisely  where 
his  house  was  located,  or  what  his  plans  were  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  town.  On  the 
oldest  map  of  New  Netherland,  that,  of  Vanderdonck, 
published  in  1656,  we  find  the  colony  of  Van  der  Horst 
laid  down.  It  is  called  the  "Colonic  van  der  Heer 
Neder  Horst,"  and  is  situated  on  the  Hackensack,  as 
described  above. 

The  Baron  Van  der  Capellen  also  essayed  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  in  the  old  township  of  Hackensack.  He 
had  purchased  Staten  Island  of  the  Indians,  and 
founded  a  colony  there,  which  was  destroyed  in  1655. 
He  then,  through  his  agent,  **  concluded  a  treaty  with 
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the  Indiana,  with  submisBion  to  the  courts  of  justice 
at  Hospating,  upon  Wearkamius-Connie,  near  Hack- 
ensack."  This  was  in  1657.  The  place  "  Hospating" 
("  Espatin/'  a  hill)  was  on  Union  Hill,  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  Hackensack,  and  on  the  boundary 
line  between  the  old  townships  of  Hackensack  and 
Bergen.  (See  chapter  on  Early  Courts  in  this  work.) 
This  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  and  courts  of 
justice  was  temporary.  If  it  existed  till  the  conquest 
of  1664,  it  was  probably  given  up  at  that  time.  Traces 
of  the  foundations  of  buildings  were  known  to  exist 
in  that  locality  not  more  than  a  century  ago.  A  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Earle,  residing  not  far  from 
there,  now  about  ninety  years  of  age,  related  to  the 
writer^  that  ruins  of  old  buildings  were  known  to  exist 
at  or  near  the  place  indicated  as  "  Espatin"  when  he 
was  a  small  boy,  and  that  the  early  settlers  had  no 
tradition  as  to  their  origin. 

The  Patent  of  John  Demareet,  located  in  this 
township,  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  records  of  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  East  Jersey,  May  80, 1684, 
page  109 : 

**Th«  petitioii  of  John  !>•  Mftrte  tat  Uonm  to  parobMe  SOO  aerM.of  I 
Und  of  Uie  IndlaiM  at  KlndarkaoMok*,  at  HAckeoMck*.  aboT«  tb*  mill. 
In  onl«r  to  pat«ntinf  thereof.    OrdMrtd  that  he  hw  Ucmm  gntoted  him  . 
to  parobMe,  making  use  of  raoh  pmwnm  m  the  Ctortrnor  tball  appoint  ' 
for  Mloholas  De  Tow  and  oth«t%  who  preeented  their  petition!  yeeter- 
daj.-  i 

In  the  same  records,  on  page  80,  it  appears  that  I 
David  De  Maris  presented  a  petition,  and  was  asked  ; 
by  the  Council  | 

**  what  lawk  he  had  porchaied  of  the  Indians  for  the  eapplj  of  hie  aaw-  ' 
■01,  alttirwgh  the  land  la  not  patented  to  him  and  hla  anna.    The  land 
porchaaed  la  ahont  two  milea  in  breadth,  and  coming  to  a  point,  and  six   I 
milsa  In  length.    Agreed  that  Darid  De  Marls  have  patents  for  the  Unds  I 
wUoh  it  SMrreyed  to  him  and  his  sons  at  two  shillings  an  acre.    Bntthat  | 
we  cannot  see  reason  to  grant  liberty  to  cot  the  timber  from  the  land  he 
takes  net  np  vntU  fhrther  matters  appear  than  what  is  yet  manifested, 
aad  that  our  paipose  Is  to  Tiew  the  same.** 

It  is  of  record  that  Peter  Fanconier  purchased  of 
William  Davis  2424  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hackensack  in  1709. 

Civil  Organization  of  the  Township.— After  1698 
the  township  had  its  local  court  for  the  trial  of  small 
causes.  We  find  this  several  times  referred  to  in  dif- 
ferent records,  but  in  no  instance  in  such  a  manner  * 
as  to  indicate  where  in  the  township  the  court  was  i 
held.  Probably  English  Neighborhood  was  the  chief 
place,  as  that  was  one  of  the  most  important  early 
settlements. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  of  justices  and  freeholders 
from  1715  (the  earliest  extant  in  the  clerk's  office  at  j 
Hackensack)  to  May  10,  1769,  while  they  give  the  , 
meetings  and  transactions  of  the  board,  do  not  indi- 
cate the  representatives  from  the  particular  townships. 
At  the  meeting,  May  10, 1769,  Martin  Rowleson  ap-  | 
peared  for  Hackensack  township,  and  was  freeholder 
in  1770,  71,  72,  73,  76,  and  in  the  May  meeting  of 
1776;  Jacob  Demot,  1769,  70,  71,  72,  73,  and  75. 
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!  They  were  also  freeholders  in  1768,  and  Deaot  in 
1767;  John  Benson  in  1778,  74,  75,  76,  and  Yost 
Zabriskie  in  1774. 

There  was  no  meeting  of  the  board  from  May  16, 
1776,  to  May  18,  1778.  The  last  entry  in  177«  i^ 
"  Ordered  that  this  book  be  kept  in  the  chai;ge  of 
William  Serrell,  clerk."  Serrdl  had  been  derk  of 
the  board  from  May  10, 1769.  The  stormy  tunes  of 
1776  admonished  them  of  the  uncertainty  of  thsir 
next  meeting,  and  so  they  made  this  order.  When 
they  met  again  a  new  order  had  superseded  the  old 
provincial  system,  and  New  Jersey  had  bean  netriy 
two  years  a  Stote.  Hence  on  the  Idth  day  of  Maj, 
1778,  when  they  assembled  again,  the  first  entry  id 
the.book,  in  round,  bold  letters,  is, 

"State  op  New  Jersey." 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  board  just  before  and 
during  the  Revolution  had  suflTered  loss  of  property 
and  life  in  maintaining  the  cause,  which  in  1778  was 
still  one  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  although  the  cam- 
paign in  New  Jersey  had  ended  in  defeat  to  the  Brit- 
ish, and  the  authority  of  the  latter  had  been  superseded 
by  a  republican  form  of  government 

From  1794  the  following  were  freeholders  of  the 
township : 

1704, 1800-2,  John  Draiott;  1794,  John  Baylor;  1796-g«,  1817,  Joha  a 
BoMon;  1796,  NicholM  Westenrelt;  1796-97,  Dmwss  Wsstsrrdt; 
1797-90.  1808-16,  John  P.  Doris  ;  179S.99,  Ismc  MIooU  ;  1800,  Ooh 
ntlias  Banta;  1801,  OonisUas  WesUirelt,  Jamss  Wsstonrelt;  1801, 
Hsnry  Deoiott;  1804-6,  Albert  A.  Wflstsnrtlt ;  1806-7,  Gso.  BHnkar 
hoff;  1806-l^  Richard  Powels ;  1813,  Isaiah  Johnson ;  1816-18,  Jobs 
Westenrslt,  Jr^  PetM*  C.  WestMTslt;  1817,  8.  Brinlisrfaoff;  lSi>, 
1821-24, 1827-28,  Peter  0.  Westenrelt ;  1819-24, 1827-28,  John  WsH- 
errelt,  Jr. ;  1820-26, 1620-33,  William  Ely ;  1820,  John  Sd«II ;  18»- 
26,  EichanJ  Paulison  ;  1820-33,  Ja4x>b  G.  T^rhune ;  1834-36,  John  L 
Demarest,  Jr.;  1834-36, 1848-«0,  John  R.  Panlison ;  1837-^,  Psiir 
0.  WesUnrelt ;  1837-;i8,  Oarret  A.  Westerrelt;  1830-41, 1846,  Abn- 
ham  Ely;  1840-42, 1840-61,  Jacob  H.  Brinkerhoff;  1842-44,  Peter  B. 
Busert;  1843-46,  John  C.  WesUnrelt;  1846-47,  Jacob  P.  Weaterrtlt; 
1847-48,  John  W.  Westenrelt;  1861-63,  James  Ely;  1862-64,  Thomsf 
W.  Demarest ;  1864-^  John  J.  Bertholf;  1866,  John  A.  V.  Terhna*; 
1867-60,  Paul  R.  Panlison;  1867-69,  David  I.  WesUnrelt;  1800-6S, 
Petor  Bogert,Jr.;  186I-43,  Samoel  Degroot;  1863-64,  1866,Oeorg« 
Hnyler;  1864-66,  Albert  J.  Bogert;  1867-68,  Oarret  A.  I^rdecker; 
1868-60,  PeUr  P.  WesUrrelt ;  1860-70,  Joeeph  Stagg;  1870,  Samul 
S.  Demarest. 

Thb  old  township  during  the  Revolution  was  the 
theatre  of  some  battles  and  of  many  exciting  scenei 
and  raids  by  the  British  and  Tory  refugees.  At  every 
accessible  point  along  the  Hudson  from  Weehawken 
to  Tappan  the  British  soldiery  penetrated  to  the  in- 
terior, driving  off  cattle,  seizing  and  destroying  the 
property  of  the  settlers,  burning  buildings,  and  often 
slaughtering  in  cold  blood  men,  women,  and  defense- 
less citizens,  whose  only  crime  was  their  patriotism 
and  hatred  of  British  oppression.  The  story  of  these 
tragic  events  is  told  in  our  chapters  on  the  Revo- 
lution. In  this  township  stood  Fort  Lee  and  the  old 
block-house,  so  famous  as  the  place  of  reftige  for  a 
band  of  the  most  unscrupulous  Tories  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. We  will  only  give  one  extract  here  from  the 
records  of  that  period.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter 
dated  Closter,  May  10,  1779 : 
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''This  day  about  one  hundred  of  the  enemy  oame 
by  the  way  of  New  Dock,  attacked  the  place,  and 
carried  off  Cornelius  Tallman,  Samuel  Demarest, 
Jacob  Cole,  and  Oeorge  Buskirk;  killed  Cornelius 
Demarest;  wounded  Hendrick  Demarest,  Jeremiah 
Westervelt,  Dow  Tallman,  etc.  They  burnt  the  houses 
of  Cornelius  Demarest,  Matthias  Bogert,  Cornelius 
Hnyler,  Samuel  Demarest's  house  and  bam,  John 
Banta's  house  and  bam,  and  Cornelius  Bogerf  s  and 
John  Westenrelt's  bams.  They  attempted  to  bum 
every  building  they  entered,  but  the  fire  was  in  some 
places  extinguished.  They  destroyed  all  the  furni- 
ture, etc,  in  many  houses  and  abused  many  of  the 
women.  In  their  retreat  they  were  so  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  militia  and  a  few  Continental  troops  that 
they  took  off  no  cattle.  They  were  of  Buskirk's 
corps, --some  of  our  Closter  and  old  Tappan  neigh- 
bors, joined  by  a  party  of  n^roee.  I  should  have 
mentioned  the  negroes  first,  in  order  to  grace  the 
British  arms." 

Hendrick  and  Cornelius  and  Samuel  Demarest  were 
probably  descendants  of  the  old  proprietor  of  Hack- 
ensack  of  that  name.  Their  neighbors  had  turned 
Tories,  and  in  that  awful  contest  for  their  firesides 
and  their  homes,  brother  may  have  fought  against 
brother  and  father  against  son. 

Nearly  four  years  before  these  calamities  at  Closter, 
"New  Jersey  had  declared  herself  independent  of  the 
^tish  crown,  and  nearly  three  years  before  all  the 
American  colonies  had  joined  in  the  same  patriotic 
declaration.  The  burning  dwellings  and  barns  and 
Uie  insults  to  their  women  only  served  to  fire  the 
hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  the  people  of  Hacken- 
.     sack  in  defending  their  country. 

The  Townaliip  in  1840.— Ex- Judge  Millard,  who 
•  i  has  furnished  some  of  the  material  for  the  history  of 
\'  this  township,  thus  speaks  of  it  in  1840 :  "  The  town- 
ship was  then  ten  miles  long  and  from  three  to  five 
miles  wide.  It  then  largely  supplied  the  New  York 
markets  wi^  garden  vegetables.  Its  annual  sales  of 
these  products  amounted  to  near  $42,000,  a  large  town- 
ship income  at  that  day,  more  than  doubling  that  of 
any  other  township  in  the  county.  Its  four  bridges 
crossed  the  Hackensack  River,  viz.,  at  Hackensack 
Village,  New  Milford,  Old  Bridge,  and  New  Bridge. 
At  these  places  and  at  Schraalenburgh,  Closter,  and 
Mount  Clinton  were  a  few  dwellings,  scarcely  enough 
even  then  to  call  any  of  them  a  hamlet.  English 
Neighborhood,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township, 
was  thickly  settled,  and  had  one  Reformed  and  one 
Christian  Church.  The  township  then  contained  five 
stores,  nine  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  six  schools,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one  scholars.  It  had  a  popu- 
lation of  2631. 

By  the  census  of  1866  the  old  township  of  Hacken- 
Mck  had  a  population  of  7112,  and  by  the  census  of 
1870,  which  was  the  last  enumeration  before  the  di- 
vision and  final  cessation  of  the  township,  it  had  a 
\       population  of  8039. 

\  ■ 


Early  Schools.' — Previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
school  act  of  1846  the  schools  were  supervised  by 
township  school  committees,  elected  at  the  annual 
town-meetings.     It  is  not  remembered  how  many 
years  this  economy  existed,  but  it  is  remembered  that 
prior  to  1842  the  school  committee  of  Hackensack,  as 
well  as  other  townships,  never  had  reported  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  school  fiind,  as  the  law  re- 
quired them  to  do.    They  passed  over  to  their  succes- 
sors in  office  a  bundle  of  papers,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  of  importance  except  a  description  of  the 
school  districts  as  they  had  been  formed  by  them- 
selves, and  a  loose  copy  of  apportionments  of  the 
very  meagre  appropriations  to  the  schools  in  their 
charge.    The  newly-appointed  committee  in  Hack- 
ensack  township,    in    conformity   to   a   resolution 
adopted  by  the  people  assembled  at  town-meeting, 
were  instracted  to  report  at  the  ensuing  town-meeting 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the  township. 
A  reproduction  of  their  report  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting at  this  time,  as  it  serves  to  exhibit  the  differ- 
ence between  their  condition  then  and  now.    It  was 
as  follows,  viz. : 

«  BepoH  nod  at  lk»  Aimwd  Twm-Me«tmg,  \(Mk  AprUy  1843. 

**  The  tchool  commlttM  chowD  at  the  last  annaal  town-meeting  report 
aafSollowB,Tix.: 

**That  when  they  accepted  their  offlce,  they  did  eo  with  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding  that  they  would  diacharge  their  duUes  according  to  law. 
The  reasons  they  would  assign  for  coming  to  this  determination  arto 
that  no  report  had  at  any  time  preceding  the  last  year  been  received  by 
the  trustees  of  the  school  fnud  from  the  township  of  Hackensack,  that 
their  predecesson  bad  performed  their  duties  in  part  only,  and  that  it 
seemed  to  be  tlie  wish  of  many  that  informaUon  should  be  publicly  com- 
municated this  day  respecting  the  expenditure  by  the  trustees  of  the 
different  schools,  #  the  interest  of  the  surplus  rerenue  which  the  people 
of  the  town  had  benevolently  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools.  The 
committee  have  mainly  directed  their  attention  towards  acquiring  the 
necessary  information  in  this  particular,  so  as  to  make  it  satisfiftctory  to 
the  public  that  the  money  has  been  Judiciously  expended. 

**  Section  thirteen  of  the  act  to  establish  public  schools  in  the  State  of 
Mew  Jersey  Imposes  upon  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee to  visit  and  examine  the  schools  In  their  respective  townships  at 
least  once  in  every  six  months,  and  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in 
March  report  their  state  and  condition,  the  number  of  scholars  taught, 
the  terms  of  tuition,  the  length  of  time  the  schools  have  been  kept  open, 
the  amount  of  money  received  of  the  collector,  and  Uie  manner  In  which 
the  same  has  been  expended. 

**  In  obedience  to  the  mandate  contained  in  this  section,  the  school 
committee  did  visit  a  nu^ority  of  the  schools  last  (all.  In  the  early  part 
of  February  last  they  sent  circulars  to  the  trustees  of  all  the  schools, 
inclosing  a  blank  form  of  a  legal  report,  and  requesting  the  trustees  to 
complete  the  same,  for  which  the  committee  would  call  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  in  March. 

**  On  the  Friday  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  March  the  committee 
visited  school  No.  6,  New  Bridge,  and  Mo.  7,  Schraalenburg.  The  com- 
mittee feel  gratified  lu  stating  that  in  both  of  these  schools  they  met  the 
trustees,  who  with  the  teachers  politely  fhmished  the  information  asked. 
At  the  Mew  Bridge  the  average  number  of  scholars  taught  is  thirty -four; 
terms  of  tuition,  S1.50, 91.76,  and  92.00.  The  school  has  been  kept  open 
all  the  year ;  the  amount  of  money  received  of  the  collector  974.80,  which 
has  been  expended  for  the  edu<»tion  of  poor  children,  and  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  school-house. 

"  The  average  number  of  children  taught  at  Schraalenburg  is  forty- 
seven  ;  terms  of  tuition,  91^ ;  school  kept  open  the  whole  year;  amount 
of  money  received  of  the  collector  983.60,  all  of  which,  except  a  balance 
of  95.48,  has  been  expended  for  the  tuition  of  poor  scholars,  for  extln- 
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giUfhliig  the  dobt  on  th«  •ohool-faouse  and  paying  tlie  ezpentat  of  the 
school. 

**  Some  time  prerlonely  the  committee  Tidted  ecliool  No.  4,  at  the 
Liberty  Pole,  on  the  day  of  the  examination.  Thle  school  is  in  good  con- 
dition. The  aTerage  number  of  scholars  taught  Is  forty ^ve;  price  of 
tuition,  f  1 .76;  school  kept  open  the  whole  year  with  the  omission  of  a 
few  days;  received  of  the  collector  $100.10,  $82.23  of  which  has  been  ex* 
pended  for  the  education  of  poor  children;  the  surplus  Ainds  of  last 
year,  added  to  the  remainder  of  this  year,  have  been  osed  Ibr  erecting  a 
cupola  on  their  school>house  and  the  purchase  of  a  bell,  Ibr  ke^ng  the 
8chool>hou8e  in  repair  and  providing  the  necessary  articles  for  the  use  of 
the  school. 

"  No.  2,  at  Fort  Lee,  was  visited  on  the  flrat  Monday  in  March.  The 
school  building  appears  to  be  the  best,  largest,  and  most  commodloos  of 
any  in  the  township.  A  becoming  spirit  snimst«  all  in  the  fbrtheranoe 
of  popular  education.  The  average  number  of  scholars  taught  is  fifty- 
two;  the  terms  of  tuition,  $1.60  and  $2.00;  the  school  has  been  kept 
open  the  whole  year ;  the  amount  of  money  received,  $92.44.  Out  of 
this  sum  was  paid  for  interest  due  on  the  school-honse  debt,  $30 ;  to  pay- 
ing teacher,  $30;  for  stove  and  f^el,  fM;  leaving  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $8.40.  Poor  children  are  admitted  frea  of  charge,  the  teacher  being 
engaged  by  the  year  at  a  fixed  compensation. 

"  No.  3,  at  the  English  Neighborhood,  was  next  visited.  The  school 
at  the  time  contained  only  eighteen  scholars,  whilst  the  number  residing 
in  the  district  Is  eighty.  The  principal  cause  of  this  discrepancy  is  that 
another  school  is  taught  in  the  district  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee that  this  could  be  made  one  of  the  best  districts  in  the  township  i 
if  the  inhabitants  would  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  aCTairs  of  the 
school;  price  of  tuition,  $2.00;  school  kept  open  eight  months  in  the 
year  past ;  received  $79.20,  of  which  $43.17  has  been  expended  for  school 
furniture,  for  cleaning  and  repairing  school  and  paying  the  teacher.  The 
reason  assigned  for  so  large  a  balance  (?)  $38.03  remaining  unexpended 
was  that,  the  school  not  having  been  kept  open  more  than  eight  months, 
the  money  was  not  required. 

**  School  No.  6,  at  Teaneok,  was  next  visited.  There  were  about  sixteen 
scholars  present  The  only  report  we  have  obtained  fkxMU  the  trustees 
merely  mentions  the  number  of  children  In  the  district,  which  is  fifty- 
six,  and  the  number  taught,  which  Is  twenty-eight,  and  the  amount  of 
money  received,  being  $49.60.  Why  the  trustees  failed  to  communicate 
to  the  committee  the  terms  of  tuition,  the  length  of  time  the  school  had 
been  kept  open,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  money  received  had  been 
expended  is  unknown  to  us.  When  this  committee  submitted  to  the 
trustees  of  the  different  schools  blank  forms  of  reports,  requesting  them 
to  complete  the  same,  tliey  were  not  prompted  therelb  by  Idle  curiosity, 
but  simply  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  thirteen  of  the 
school  law.  How  it  Is  possible  for  this  committee  to  make  out  their  re* 
port  conformably  to  this  section  when  trustees  fail  to  give  the  necessary 
information  we  are  unable  to  detennine. 

**  School  No.  10,  at  Upper  Teaneck,  was  next  visited.  The  average 
number  taught  is  thirty-eight;  price  of  tuition,  $1.60;  received  of  the 
collector  $69.40,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  trustees,  *  has 
been  expended  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  school.*  No  vacancy  the 
past  year. 

"The  report  received  from  pari  District  No.  8,  at  the  Flats,  says  that 
the  number  of  scholan  taught  is  twenty-three;  price  of  tuition,  $1.60 
and  $1.76 ;  no  vacancy  the  past  year;  $31.99  money  received ;  76  cents  of 
this  has  been  expended  for  repairs,  and  the  remainder  9quaUy  divided 
among  th«  children. 

**  The  report  of  part  District  No.  9,  Gloster,  merely  gives  the  number 
of  children  of  legal  school  age  residing  In  the  district,  which  la  thirty- 
four,  which  barely  enables  them  to  receive  their  portion  of  the  school 
money. 

"  Report  of  part  District  No.  1,  at  Bull's  Ferry,  gives  the  average 
number  of  scholars  taught  at  sixteen;  terms  of  tuition,  $2;  received  of 
collector  $17.60,  which  has  been  expended  in  repairing  school-house  and 
purchasing  fuel. 
"  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  **JoHM  Van  Bbuht." 


Property  destroyed  by  the  British.— The  follow- 
ing is  an  inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  destroyed 
by  the  British  in  the  old  township  of  Hackensack  from 
1776  to  1782,  as  valued  by  the  awarding  committee. 
The  record  from  which  it  is  taken  is  entitled  "The 


Book  of  the  Precinct  of  Hackensack/'  and  is  No.  172 
in  the  State  library  at  Trenton. 

This  inventory  was  made  in  accordance  with  "an 
act  to  procure  an  estimate  of  the  damages  sustained 

by  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  from  the  waste  and 
spoil  committed  by  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy  and  their  adherents,  by  the  Continental  army, 
or  by  the  militia  of  this  or  the  neighboring  States," 
passed  Dec.  20, 1781.  In  pursuance  of  this  act  ap- 
praisers of  damages  were  appointed  in  each  county. 
Those  for  Bergen  County  were  James  Board,  Henry 
Mead,  and  John  Hogan,  Jr. 

£  «.  <L 

Petms  Bogert,  Hackensack,  Jun^  1780 49  10  0 

PhlUp  Marra,  Hackensack,  Sept.  1778 31  18  0 

CoraellQS  HoagUnd,  1776  to  March,  1780 ».      21  8  6 

Mary  Tan  Osden,  Hackensack,  1776, 1778 40  1810 

Johannes  Demarest,  Hackensack,  Not.  1776.M 60  5  0 

Johannes  Terhune,  Hackensack,  Nor.  in6  to  Oct.  1778......    109  14  11 

Darid  Demarest,  Hackensack,  Sept.  1776  to  Sept  1781 106  10  10 

Albert  Terhune,  Hackensack,  Nor.  1776  to  Sept.  1778 »    186  0  6 

Jacobus  BUnkerhof,  Hackensack,  Not.  1776  to  Oct  1778 234  15  9 

Jost  Zabrlskie,  Hackensack,  1776  to  Sept  1778 667  14  U 

BTa  Connorer,  Hackensack,  1776  to  Oct  1778 676  6  10 

Peter  Christie,  Hiickensack,  in6  to  1779 ».      31  a  3 

JohnD.  Demarest,  Hackensack,  1776  to  1778 89  8  7 

Wiert  D.  Banta,  1776  to  Sept  1778 101  18   S 

Abraham  D.  Demarest,  Not.  1776  to  Not.  1778 81  13   S 

William  Campbell,  1776  to  Sept  1778....... 400  9   1 

John  Hayes,  1776  to  1782 ^„ 66  14   0 

Charles  Ury  WssterTelt  1778, 1779 20  8   6 

Mary  Vandike,  in6 « 89  3  S 

Henry  Frwion.  1776  to  1782 h 81  8  0 

John  Campbell,  Oct.  1778 71  4  U 

Abraham  DeToe,  1776  to  1781 « ..^    347  9  0 

James  P.  Demarest,  1776  to  1778 331  12  0 

Isaac  W.  Kipp.  1770  to  1779 « 80  IX  0 

Samuel  Banta,  Nov.  1776 165  10  0 

Nlcausle  BUnkerhof,  1776  to  1778 417  16  5 

Henry  Demarest,  Not.  1776  to  1782 141  3  4 

Samuel  Demarest  1779, 1780 613  I  8 

JohuDemarest  Not  1776  to  Sept  1778 407  19   6 

Beqjamln  Demarest  Not.  1776  to  Sept  1780 47  10   6 

Elizabeth  Mooi-e,  1776  to  ins „ „..      66  7   6 

Cornelius  Lydecker.  Not.  1776  to  Oct  1778 336  14  0 

Johannes  Wsstenrelt;  Not.  1776  to  Oct  1778 152  8  0 

Johannes  Bogert,  Not.  1776  to  1782 190  11   « 

Jacob  Bogert,  Not.  1776  to  1778 160  14  « 

Leah  Kipp,  Not.  1776  to  1779 101  16  0 

BTa  Banta.  Not.  1776  to  1778 146  6  « 

Jane  Demarest,  Not.  1776  to  Oct  1778 61  0  0 

Beqjamin  Bomiue,  Not.  1776  to  1782 » 46  17   6 

John  Brower,  1777  to  1781 „ 67  5  « 

Koelef  Bogert  Not.  1776  to  Not.  1781. 106  18  8 

Samuel  8.  Demarest  Not.  1776  to  1778 « 201  9   » 

Abraham  Lozler,  Nut.  1776  to  March,  1781 104  1   8 

Hannah  Romlue,  1776  to  1778 140  18   6 

David  P.  Demareat,  Not.  1776  to  May,  1779. — 149  1i 

Samuel  Demurest  Not.  1776  to  1782 «......, 188  3   2 

John  Montonye,  Not.  1776 « ^ 162  11    i 

Daniel  ChrisUe,  Not.  1776  to  Oct  1778 122  17   4 

John  Nelson,  Not.  1776, 1777 ^..    262  10   6 

Jacob  W.  BlauTelt,  Not.  1776  to  April,  1779 294  12   « 

John  Westenrelt,  Not.  1776  to  Sept  1778 19  7   6 

Ellas  Bomlne,  Not.  1776  to  June,  1779 167  2  « 

John  ChrisUe,  Not.  1776  to  1778 « 29  11   3 

John  W.  Christie,  1777, 1778. 1780 27  0  6 

James  Christie,  Not.  1776 «....      26  7   0 

Ellas  Day,  Not.  1776 160  16   0 

Walter  Van  Osden,  1776 14  0  0 

Stephen  Bogert  Not.  1776 63  13   0 

Elisabeth  Banta,  Nov.  1776  to  1780 163  9   6 

James  BUnkerhof,  Not.  1776, 1778 310  13   0 

Dower  Weeterrelr,  1777  to  1779 ^ 22  14  0 

Jane  Weetenrell,  1777  to  1779 25  10   0 

Peter  WesterTelt,  1776  to  1779 269  3  0 

Albert  Banta,  1776  to  1770 „ 684  3   8 

Mary  Bogert,  1776  to  1779 ^ „    461  8   6 

Hendrfck  Bogert,  1776  to  1778 126  4  6 

Eva  Huyler,  1776,1779 28  4   6 

Henry  Brinkerhof,  1777  to  1781 160  2   0 

Albert  C.  Zabriskie.  Not.  1776  to  1779 384  0  « 

Peter  Demarest,  1778, 1779 19  0  3 

JohnJacob  Banta,  1776 66  12  8 

Jacob  Nagel,  1776  to  1780 79  9   0 

Mary  Huyler,  1776  to  1780 „ 90  11   J 

John  C.  Westenrelt  1776  to  1779 316  4  « 

Cornelius  Bogert,  1776 409  13  4 

David  Van  Osden,  Not.  1776 „ 106  13  6 

Daniel  8.  Demarest,  Nov.  1776  to  Oct  1778 108  11   6 

Derrick  Banta,  1776  to  1780 «. 440  2  4 

James  Stagg,  1776. 171  0  6 

Mary  Moore,  1776  to  1778 „ „    310  7   0 
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£    •,    <L 

John  H.  Banta,  1776  to  1779 «..w « 467 

B6T.D  Romeyn,  1770  to  1782 ^ 387 

l>»Tld  B.  DenureMt,  1777  to  1780 549 

Peter  Boardett,  1776  to  1781 909 

Siimiid  OuBpbell,  Not.  1770  to  Sept  1778 146 

WUIluB  ChiiMie,  Not.  1776  to  1780 790 

Juhn  MMritiiM,  Not.  1776  to  June,  1780 „..  361 

0«rret  I^jdecker,  Not.  1776  to  1778 1064 

Juhn  Benson,  Kot.  1776  to  1780 « « 164 

AjiiM  BnnU  (widow  of  DaTtd  BanU) 710 

D«Tld  Seranel  Demareet,  1776  to  1780. 721 

Maiy  D»  (wWow).  1776  to  1779 288 

Samael  Desarert,  1776  to  1782 74 

TbonM  Bklunan,  1776 » 83 

DatM  Hammond,  1776...» » » 16 

Jacob  Fredon,  Not.  1776  to  June,  1780. „ 800 

Abraham  Montanye,  Not.  1776  to  Aug.  1777 ^ 276 

Peter  Demareat,  Sept  1777  to  Oct  1778 213 

AHe  Weetarrelt,  Not.  1776  to  1779  ..... 230 

William  Hammond,  Not.  1776  to  1781 62 

John  Moore,  1776  to  1778« 122 

Jemea  CbmpbeU,  Not.  1776  to  1778 .^ 64 

Petar  WeeterTelt,  Not.  1776  to  1782, 44 

Daniel  N.  Demareet,  in6  to  1782. _  146 

John  Hndeon,1776  to  1779.«.-^ ...^-.^  97 

HKfael  AIIen,1778 « _  14& 

Hendrick  Knyper,  Oct  1776  to  1777 1644 

The  inventory  of  Mr.  Kuyper  is  worth  giving  in 
fiill  to  show  what  a  Bergen  County  farmer  possessed 
in  those  times.    The  items  are  charged  as  follows : 

£     9.  d. 


4 

11 

4 

7 

14 

3 

10 

12 

16 

1 

17 

12 

11 

19 

0 

16 

6 

0 

9 

9 

14 

16 

10 

16 

0 

18 

3 

0 

To  two  hundred  bnsbels  of  wheet  in  Barn.. 

"  35  BiMhela  of  Barley .«., 

**  two  Tune  of  hay 

"  160  bnahels  of  Indian  Com  in  field 

**  lOD  Uiehels  of  potatee 

**  flTe  l^agieon  Loads  of  flax 

"  36  Boshela  of  flax  eeed. 

**  one  wind  mill  to  dene  grain 


'  fonr  Spinnine  Weels.. 
WooUnffWe 


'  two  Wooling  Weels. 

**  twelTe  bmbelsof  malt 

**  one  Petauoger2  Cords  Burden 

**  OOOpannel  of  fenceonebaif  new 

**  one  Lome  (loom)  as  good  as  new 

"  two  Plows  with  the  taU  sets  of  Gears 

•*  one  Iron  Tnth  (tooth)  harrow 

**  two  Spada,  6  hoes  1  bog  hoe 

**  ci|^t  new  barrfls....... » ..» 

"  iborSitha  with  all  their  acntrements. 

"  three  Sith  tocntweet 

**  irar  beef  Tabs  and  Ley  Ouk 

"  one  pare  baudirons 

"  one  Large  Cnbberd  2  Large  Tables 

"  two  Wood  Sleeys. 

*•  one  Iron  Shod  Sleay  half  worn 

"  one  Loose  (loose)  Comer  Closet  and  one  small  Cnbbert..... 

**  rwoyonng OowB. « 

**  on  Hondred  acres  of  Wood  Land  cut  ofi^.... 

**  three  hones  1  of  4  years  14^  high  10-7  do  14^  10-9  do 

"  on  Waggvm  and  Glearsgood 

**  two  Negro  Wenches,  Talue  £60each 

"  thre  N^gro  Children  one  garril  (girl)  of  8  years  one  boy 

of  three  years  one  boy  of  1  year  and  8  months 

"  four  milka  Cows 

**  one  mare  and  yearling  CoH. 

**  one  Sate  of  broad  cloth  Close  good ., 

"  one  Waggon  New 

*•  one  Bote  of  Soute  half  worn 

**  one  Barcelona  Handkerchief. 

'*  one  pare  of  new  Shoes  an  plated  Imckels. 

**  one  Shngar  Box  seTen  pound  of  Sliuger 

**  twelTe  gallons  of  Westindia  mm 

"  one  Oammon  of  Bacon 

'*  two  Sheats  one  Oallego  CoTerled  quilted 

**  one  blanket  and  one  great  Cbat 

*•  one  Docket  Book  wasted 

••  Hard  Honey  Eight  Dollars 

'*  Continental  Honey  one  hundred  pounds.. 

•*  one  pare  SilTerStwIs  and  pare  aWer  Buttons 

••  one  pare  SnTerShoe  buckets  cost  £1 12 

••  one  gallon  of  mm 

•*  two  Outer  Hats  one  half  wom 

"  one  new  Mack  bonnet 

"  ssren  yards  of  linen ~ 

"  two  Check  Aprons 

"  one  poter  baaon ^ 

"  one  new  fsatherbed 

*•  fcar  pare  of  trowiersone  check « 

"  9k\  befalTee  Trith  bnnney 

**  six  wemens  caps  At  2  shillings  each 

"  two  Looking  glasNS,  one  cost  £4  one  £6 

**  an  Armed  Chair „ 

*•  one  gnn  fowling  piece...... 

*•  onenewpfggon  net 

••  one  P*alm  Book  SllTer  Clasps - 


66 

7 


10 
17 
13 

4 
4 
0 
4 
40 
54 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
6 
9 
600 

60 

12 

120 

68 
19 
30 
8 
18 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
.3 
2 
0 
3 
2 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
6 
0 
9 
0 


16    0 
16    0 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

10  0 
4  0 
6    6 

18 


3 

10 
6 
0 
7 
0 
12 
0 
7 

3    10 
1      2 


To  two  buokschin  bricken  half  worn..... 

**  two  Sets  of  Curteus  almost  new 

**  one  Dutch  Bible  cost  £4 

"  ten  Shirts 

"  foar  table  Cloths  4  Towels 

**  8  Linnen  Sheets 

**  36  Eels  of  new  Linnen 

**  one  Callego  Bed  Spred 

**  one  fether  bed  two  Bolsters  two  pillows.. 
"  one  House  dock.. 


£ 

1 

10 

...« 4 

6 

2 

.- 8 

6 

4 

10 

8 

**  one  Tea  Kittle  and  1  Coffee  Pot—copper 1 

*'  one  Large  english  Bible .^ 

«  one  Brass  Kittle « 

"  three  iron  Pots , 

"  one  Gridiron,  TriTit  and  Toster 

"  one  fkyins  Pan - 

"  one  Side  Saddle 

**  one  Steer  and  one  Heflisr » 

**  one  Large  Trank 

**  one  Negro  man  about  60  yean  old 

"*  a  DwelUng  House  64  feet  in  fh>nt  26  in  rear.... 

"  one  Dwelling  House  18  by  26  feet 

**  one  Bam  48  feet  long  46  wide  Seder  roof... 


«.    d. 


1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

9 

1 

90 

150 

50 

80 


'  one  outhouse  18  feet  square „ 12 

"  one  small  Bam  30  by  20  feet  Seder  rooT.^ 

**  Cow  house  28  by  12  feet  Seder  roof 

**  half  of  one  Brew  House  80  by  20  feet 

*'  half  of  a  Copper  Brew  Kittle,  held  6  barrels 

**  half  of  the  other  Brewing  Utencels. 

**  one  Bote  24  feet  long  3  feet  6  inches  wide....... 

**  half  of  one  fish  net  near  lOOfedam 


Total.. 


...£1644      3    0 


**  HendricuB  Kuyper  being  duly  sworn  and  says  the  aboTe  luTentory 
is  just  and  trae,  and  that  no  Satisfttctiou  or  Restitution  has  been  made 
for  the  same. 

**HBIfDBI0U8  KUTPRS. 

**  Sworn  befbre  me  Oeorge  Doremns,  Not.  20, 1782.** 

£    «.    d. 
To  one  Tonng  Man*B  Companion 0     6    6 

Inventory  of  William  Campbell : 

To  one  (Thany  Bowl  Containing  three  quarts 

•*  one  of  two  Ditto ^ 

"  four  of  one  Ditto « 

**  twelTe  wine  glasses 

"  two  quart  Tumblers 

**  four  quart  Decanters^ 

**  two  large  puter  dishes. » 

••  Twenty-four  Sels  of  New  Linsy  WooUy 

**  two  good  lanterns 


Among  Rev.  Mr.  Bomeyn's  books  were : 


L.  Elhard*s  History  of  EngUnd 

C.  Benbroglio*s  History  of  the  Wan  of  Flandets 

Cmden's  Concordance.  ■ 

Furguson's  Lutore ^ 

Godfrey's  Poems 

Connie  on  the  Catechism 

Beddiras  on  the  Passion  of  Christ 

Taynman  on  Job  2d  Vol 

Helenbrook  on  Isaiah  2d  Vol 

Cocceyuson  the  Ephesians 

MaccoTius  System  on  DiTipity 

Driesen  Sermons ..... 

Van  StaTereu  on  Exodus 

Wingate's  Arithmetick 

Cole*s  Dictionary,  Latin  and  English 

Johnston's  Do.,  2d  toI.,  English 

Smith's  Longinus 

ETan*s  Sermons,  vol.  2 » 

American  Magazine. 

Wine's  History  of  Amerira,  2d  Vol 

Dr.  Watts*  Sermons,  2  toIs.  in  one 

English  Psalm  Book  bound  in  Morocco 

Edwards  on  the  Will 

Do.     on  Original  Sin 

Do.     on  Religious  Affections » 

Do.     on  Moral  Virtue,  etc 

Do.     Life  and  Sermons 

Pnrries*  Longinus,  Latin  and  Greek 

!  Six  Tolumes  of  Swift's  Works  at  6« 

,   Spectator,  8  vols.,  at6«. 

I  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  2  vole 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost  in  Prose 

I  Thre  Tolumes  of  Prwdius  Remuneration,  at  7«.  6d... 

I   Rolin's  lielle  Lettres,  4  toIs,  at  9$ 

I  Thre  TolomeK  of  CMto's  Letters  at  6* 

McLaurin's  Essays 

Cambrav  on  Eloquence 

Duncan's  Logic ~ 

Boston's  Four  Field  State 

Preceptor 

Bucban's  Family  Physician .»«... 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

12 

0 

1 

0 
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1 
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HISTORY  OP  BERGEN  AND  PASSAIC  COUNTIES,  NEW  JERSEY. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 
CIVIL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  BEROEN. 

In  December,  1682,  the  Assembly  of  East  Jersey 
passed  an  act  dividing  the  province  into  four  coun- 
ties, viz. :  Bergen,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Monmouth.i 
Bergen  included  all  the  settlements  between  the 
Hudson  and  Hackensack  Rivers,  and  extended  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  province.  Bergen  and  its 
outlying  plantations  comprised  about  sixty  thousand 
acres  of  land.  In  the  act  of  Jan.  21, 1709,  "  for  de- 
termining the  bounds  of  the  several  counties,"  those 
of  Bergen  were  extended,  as  follows :  "  Beginning  at 
Constable's  Hook,  so  up  along  the  bay  and  Hudson's 
River  to  the  partition  point  between  New  Jersey  and 
the  province  of  New  York ;  along  this  line  and  the 
line  between  East  and  West  Jersey'  to  the  Pequaneck 
River ;  down  the  Pequaneck  and  Passaic  Rivers  to  the 
Sound ;  and  so  following  the  Sound  to  Constable's 
Hook,  the  place  of  banning." 

In  1698  the  counties  were  divided  into  townships. 
But  those  of  Bergen  County — viz.,  the  townships  of 
Bergen  and  Hackensack — had  existed  for  many  years 
and  been  organized  municipalities,  the  former  under 
the  Dutch  government  of  the  New  Netherlands,'  and 
the  latter  under  the  proprietary  government  of  East 
Jeraey.  No  court  existed  at  Hackensack  in  1682. 
Smith  says,  in  his  "  History  of  New  Jersey,"  under 
date  of  this  year :  "  The  plantations  on  both  sides  of 
the  Neck,  as  also  those  at  Hackensack,  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Bergen  Town,  situated  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Neck."  The  act  of  organization  established 
the  county  courts  at  Bergen,  where  they  remained 
until  the  enlargement  of  the  county  in  1709. 

Bergen,  in  1680,  is  thus  described  by  Greorge  Scott, 
of  Edinburgh,  who  published  a  book  entitled  "  The 
Model  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  East 
Jersey  in  America :" 

*'  Here  !•  a  Town  Court  held  by  StUet  Mm  or  OrerMtri,  who  uwd  to  be 
four  or  more  m  they  please  to  chooee  anmuiUy  to  trff  tmaU  oaM$m,  a»imaU 
Ihsroatof  ttu  Tovms  ;  and  teo  0>mi$  of  8t!$tioni  in  the  poor,  from  wMcA,  if 
the  oau$€  exceed  tumUy  potmii^  <A^  hm^  appeal  to  the  Oovemor  and  Comnca 
and  Court  of  Deptitiee  in  iMr  Aeeemblift  who  meet  onee  a  pear.  The  town 
le  compact,  and  hath  been  fortified  against  the  Indians.  There  are  not 
abore  serenty  families  in  it.  The  acres  taken  up  by  the  town  may  be 
about  10,000,  and  for  the  Out  Ptantation$f  60,000,  and  the  number  of  In- 
habitants  are  computed  to  be  360,  but  many  more  abroad.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  Inhabitants  which  are  in  this  Jurisdiction  are  Dutch,  of  which 
tome  hare  settled  here  upwards  of  forty  years  ago.** 

1  In  order  ro  raise  fifty  pounds,  the  Legislature  convened  in  1683  laid 
assessments  to  be  raised  in  the  four  counties  as  follows  :  Bergen,  £11 ; 
Middlesex,  £10:  Essex,  £14;  Monmouth,  £16. 

In  1694  the  sum  of  £79  12s.  9d.  was  assessed  for  Bergen  County; 
Bergen,  £7  9«.  d.,  Hackensack,  £3  18«.  9d. 

s  The  line  between  East  and  West  Jersey,  here  referred  to,  is  not  the 
line  finally  adopted  and  known  as  the  Lawrence  line,  which  was  run 
by  John  Lawrence  in  September  and  October,  1743.  It  was  the  com- 
promise line  agreed  upon  between  Governors  Goxe  and  Barclay  in  1682, 
which  ran  a  little  north  of  Morrlstown  to  the  Passaic  Blver ;  thence  up 
the  Pequaneck  to  forty-one  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  thence  by  a 
straight  line  due  east  to  the  New  York  State  line.  This  line  being  after- 
wards ot^ected  to  by  the  East  Jersey  proprietors,  the  latter  procured  the 
runuing  of  the  Lawrence  line. 

*  The  Dutch  government  formed  no  counties  in  New  Netherlands. 


We  have  been  particular  to  underscore  a  part  of 
this  quotation,  inasmuch  as  we  find  it  in  some  local 
histories  misapplied  to  Hackensack  Village,  which 
latter  place,  it  is  well  known,  was  in  Essex  Coantj 
till  1709,  and  only  upon  the  enlargement  of  Bergen 
County  in  that  year  was  made  the  county-aeat  of  the 
same.  This  was  done  because  it  was  a  thriving  village, 
more  centrally  located  than  any  other  in  the  enlarged 
county. 

County  officials  in  the  reign  of  Cleorge  the  Second 
had  to  subscribe  to  certain  oaths  which  sound  strange 
to  their  descendants  of  these  days  in  republican 
America.  We  give  a  list  found  attached  to  an  old 
parchment  roll  in  the  clerk's  office,  dated  1755, 
wherein  the  names  are  subscribed  to  the  following 
oaths: 

**Allboianob  to  nut  Kmo. 

"I  do  heartily  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  profess,  testify,  and  decUn» 
in  mj  conscience,  before  God  and  the  world,  that  our  sovereign  lord, 
King  George  the  Second,  is  lawful  and  rtf^ttal  king  of  Great  Britain  sod 
all  other  his  Mi^festy^s  dominions  aad  ooaatiias  thereunto  belongiac; 
and  I  do  soleainly  and  sincerely  declare,  aad  I  do  believe  in  stiy  cm- 
science,  that  the  person  pretending  lo  ba  the  Prtace  of  Wales  dniiaf  tb« 
life  of  the  late  King  James,  or  since  his  dspaMs,  pretending  to  aasas 
to  himself  the  title  of  King  of  England,  by  the  name  of  James  0x9  Third, 
or  James  the  Eighth,  or  the  full  title  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  by 
any  right  or  title  whaUver  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  oUMt 
dominions  thereunto  belonging;  and  I  do  renounce,  reftise,  and  abjure 
any  and  all  allegiance  or  obedience  to  him;  and  I  do  swear  that  I  bear 
faithAil  and  true  allegiance  to  his  MBJmtj  King  George  the  Second,  and 
him  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against  all  traitorous  oeih 
spiracles  or  attempts  whatsoever  to  be  made  against  his  person,  crown, 
or  dignity,  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavors  to  disdoee  and  nrakf 
known  to  his  M^esty  and  his  successors  all  treasons  and  traitorous  con- 
spirades  which  I  shall  know  to  be  against  him  or  them;  and  I  dti  faltb- 
tvkUy  promise  to  the  utmoet  of  my  power  to  uphold  and  defend  the  sacred- 
ness  of  tlie  crown  against  him,  the  said  James,  under  any  title  whatao> 
ever;  which  succession,  by  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  for  the  suooe«ion  of 
the  crown  and  tka  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sab- 
Jects,*  is  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  eleetraas  and  duchess  dowager  of 
Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants.  And  all  these 
things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge  and  swear  according  to 
the  express  words  by  me  spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain  sense  and 
understanding  of  the  same,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  evaaioa, 
or  secret  reeervaliou  whatsoever.  And  I  do  make  thie  recognition,  ac- 
knowledgment, abjuration,  renunciation,  and  promise  heartily,  willingly, 
and  truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian. 

**  So  help  me  God.** 

"  Abjuratios  of  t»  Papacy. 
**  I  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest,  and  allure  as  im* 
pious  and  heretical  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position  that  princes  ci- 
communicated  by  the  Pope  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome  may  be 
depoeed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects  or  any  other  Catholics;  and  I  do 
promise  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  or  potentate  shall  or 
ought  to  take  any  jurisdiction,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority, 
either  eccleeiasUual  or  civil,  within  the  realm  of  Great  Britain. 

"So  help  me  God. 
**  William  Kingeland,  Arent  Schuyler,  Johannes  Van  Houten,  Michael 
Yreelandt  [his  (M.  Y.)  mark],  John  Oardan,  Isaac  Kingsland,  Jost 
Van  Boskirk,  Walingh  Van  Winkel,  Johannes  fiougart,  Philip 
Schuyler,  Jan  Van  Orden,  Jacobus  Wynkoop,  Pieter  Bogert,  George 
Beyorse,  Jr.,  BoeleflT  Van  Der  Linder,  Theunis  Day,  Simon  Vreeland, 
Albert  Zabriskie,  Jacobus  Van  Bnskirk,  Abraham  Leydecker,  Jacob 
Home  [his  (X)  mark],  Theodore  Vallou,  Bobert  Van  Houten,  Hel- 
mage  Van  Home,  Jacob  Van  Mostrand,  Jr.  [his  (C)  mark],  Luke 
Reyerse,  Albert  Berdan,  Jacob  Sitson,  Ardsen  Kersoris,  Garret  Hoi- 
leubeck,  John  Schuyler,  William  J.  Klogsland,  Jacob,  his  son,  Isaac 
Kingsland,  Jacob  Van  Bnskirk,  Helmage  Van  Houte,  Abraham 
Gouveoier,  Isaac  Schuyler,  Jacobus  Van  Winkel,  Johannes  Yree- 
landt [Ills  (J.  V.)  mark],  George  YreeUndt,  Jan  Terhuyn,  Hendrfck 
Doremus,  Johanoee  Reyerse,  Johannes  Bougart,  Pieter  Demsrest, 
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Sorens  Jan  Vm  Baakirk,  Darid  Yu  Biukirk,  Henry  Van  Dalinda, 
OorD«llQa  Wjrnkoop,  Bo«lef  Yu  Bonton,  Derick  OaypM-,  G«org« 
lUyxm^  Johann«t  Post,  R^of  Lyndakar,  Abraham  Ackerman, 
MiGhaal  Noorland  [hk  (M.)  mark],  Darid  DamarMt,  Timothy  Ward, 
Henry  Yaa  !>•  Linda,  Jaooben  Wyokoff,  Piotar  Poet,  Darld  Terfanyn, 
Samaal  Bogert,  Jamea  Board,  Pater  Schuyler,  John  Berdan,  Jacob 
Ma^el,  Johannes  Yan  Hoaten,  Johannee  Wagner  [hli  (Y.  W.)  mark], 
Bodef  Weetenrelt,  Hendriek  Teshopp,  Abraham  Dlrick  [his  (A.  D.) 
mark],  Dirlck  Onysen,  Peter  Marsetin,  Jansen  Post,  Jaoobns  Buck, 
Beynier  Y.  Oiere,  Timothy  Moore,  Jr..  Jacob  Mead,  Johannes  Bey- 
eise,  Dirfck  Cnyper,  Samuel  Moore,  Jacob  Dobson,  Oomelins  Bo- 
gert,  Hoosens  Yan  Bosklrk,  Obsparus  Schuyler,  Simon  Jaland,  Wil- 
Uam  Yan  Embnrgh,  Johannes  Demarest,  Bphanns  Yan  Home,  Wa- 
high  Yan  Buskirk,  Peter  Bogert,  Bydsley  Jecken,  Jacobus  Jeter, 
Isaac  Kingsland. 
•  QnalHIed  as  rendue  mastsr  thto  23d  May,  1766,  befbre  me.i 

"JOHH  SOHUTLBm.** 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CIVIL  LIST  OP  BERGEN  COUNTY. 

At  the  head  of  this  list  we  give  the  board  of  justices 
and  freeholders  from  1715 — ^the  date  of  the  earliest 
records  to  be  found — to  1794,  when  the  justices  ceased 
to  act  in  the  board  with  the  freeholders,  and  the  board 
from  that  time  forward  was  composed  only  of  the 
latter.  The  freeholders  will  be  found  named,  so  fkr 
as  data  could  be  obtained,  in  their  respective  town 
histories: 

JCtnon  AMD  FSKBHOLDKM. 

1716. — JmtHtm  Thomas  Larence,  George  Byerson,  John  Berdan,  Martin 
Powlaon.  lV«dboM«r»— John  Flagg,  Byer  Byerson,  Butt  Yan  Home, 
Cornelius  Bllnkerfaof,  Nicholas  Laxier,  John  Bogart 

ITlBkr—Jmttktn  DaTld  ProTost,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Thomas  Van  Bus- 
kirk, Oeorge  Byerson,  John  Flagg,  Darid  Demarest  I^ttkoldtn— 
Haodrick  Cooper,  CiH-nelios  BUokerhof,  Miholes  Lasire,  Jacob 
BUnkertiof;  Byer  Byerson,  Darid  Daqjelse,  Peter  Oarretson,  Gor- 
nelins  Van  Vorst,  John  Yan  Houte,  John  De  Mott,  John  Huyler, 
Isaac  Tan  Der  Beck,  Jr.,  Arent  Schuyler,  Jacob  Berdan,  Abraham 
Baring,  Abraham  6.  Harlng. 

1T17. — /iMf(o<»— Darld  Prorost,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Thomss  Van  Bus- 
kirk, Oeorge  Byerson,  John  Flagg.  JFVMkoIdsr*— Andries  Van  Bus- 
kirk, Butt  Van  Home,  Jacob  Bantaw,  Jacobus  Blinkerhof,  Darld 
Aekerman,  Harp  Garrebrantse,  Peter  Oarretson,  Thomas  Oarretson. 

ITaOd—JiMtfgw  Darld  Prorost,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Thomas  Van  Buskirk, 
Oeorge  Byerson,  John  Berdan.  JW«AoI<i«rf— Darld  Aekerman, 
Lucas  Kinstnd,  Lawrence  Van  Buskirk,  Butt  Van  Home,  Boelef 
Bogert,  Boelef  Westerrelt 

1721.  JuMem  Tbon»as  lawrence,  Thomas  Van  Buskirk,  George  Byer- 
son, John  Berdan,  John  Flagg.  fWdbolder*— Hendriek  Cooper,  Butt 
Van  Home,  Charles  Leder,  Darld  Demarest,  Michael  Van  Winkl^ 
Darld  Aekerman,  William  Flagg,  Arent  Turce. 

17S2.—JiMtfees— Thomas  Lawrence,  Thomas  Van  Buskirk,  George  Byei^ 
son,  John  Flagg.  fVseihold«r*— Hendriek  Cooper,  Garret  Turyanoe, 
Darld  Demarest,  Andrlese  Van  Orden,  Thomas  Fredrlckson,  Johan- 
nes Nefle,  Johannes  WiUingson. 

1728.— jMf<e«s— Thomas  Lawrence,  Thomas  Van  Buskirk,  George  Byer^ 
son,  John  Berdan,  John  Flagg,  Wander  Deadrick.  FVecAoUers— 
John  Wright,  Egbert  Ackerson,  Andrlese  Van  Orden,  William  Dey, 
Oonielhia  Blinkeriiof,  Darld  Dai^^lson,  John  Hopper,  Peter  Tebou. 


^  This  inbably  refers  to  the  last  person  named,  Issac  Kingsland.  The 
Mhywlaf  note  fhxn  the  records  will  throw  some  lig^t  upon  the  office  of 


**It  Is  ordered  bj  the  Board  of  Justices  and  Freeholders  of  the  oounQr 
of  Bergen  that  Jacob  THshort  shall  be  rendue  master  to  sell  arms  and 
seccotremsnts,  and  to  receire  tor  his  trouble  6  pence  per  pound. 

''Oct.4,1788.- 

Tbeee  were  arms  and  aocoutrements  used  In  the  French  war.  They 
ware  sold  st  the  court-house  in  Hackensack  on  Monday,  Oct  17, 1768. 


1724.~JiMtfca»— Thomas  Lawrence,  Thomas  Van  Buskirk,  John  Berdan, 
Byer  Byerson.  Fre«hotd«r$—Vbttxp  Schuyler,  Garret  Garretson, 
Martin  Powlson,  John  Loats,  Comelius  Bllnkethof;  Johannes  Gar- 
retson, Johannes  Aekerman. 

1726.— Jasfice*— Thomas  Yan  Buskirk,  Isaac  Van  Geren,  John  Berdan. 
JVaeAoUere— Philip  Schuyler,  Garret  Garretson,  Martin  Powlson, 
John  Loats,  Comelius  Blinkerhof,  Johannes  Garretson,  Johannes 
Aekerman. 

1726.— Jmtfos*  Thomas  Van  Buskirk,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Isaac  Van 
Gesen,  John  Berdan,  Thomns  Oldwater.  JVeeftoIdsre— Cornelius 
Bllokerhof;  Johannes  Van  Wagen,  John  Bogert,  Jaoobns  Blinker^ 
hof,  Michael  Van  Winkle,  Egbert  Aekerman,  Johannes  Garretson. 

1727.— Jtutfcas— Thomas  Van  Buskirk, 'John  Berdan,  George  Byemn. 
fVeekoMer*— Henry  Brookholst,  Derrick  Barentson,.  John  Guest, 
Et;bert  Aekerman,  Claes  Laxier,  John  Bogert,  Johannes  Garretson, 
Cornelius  Blinkerhof. 

1728.— JMlioct— Thomas  Van  Buskirk,  George  Byerson,  Isaac  Van 
Gesen,  Byer  Byerson.  fVefAo(der*— Philip  Schuyler,  Derrick  Bar> 
entson,  Abraham  Aekerman,  Tnry  Westerrelt,  Johannes  Van  Wa- 
gene,  Claes  Lesler,  John  Zabrlskie. 

1729.— Jtiitfoe*— Thomas  Van  Buskirk,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Isaac  Van 
Gesen.  fV««ibo{i«r*— Mathias  De  Mott,  Hendriek  Cuyper,  Johannes 
Van  Wagene,  John  Zabrlskie,  Arie  Banta,  Hendriek  Van  Der  Linde, 
Egbert  Aekerman. 

1780.— Jairtoo  Thomas  Van  Buskirk,  Isaac  Van  Gesen,  Thomas  Old- 
water,  George  Byerson,  Boelef  Van  Honten.  JFVeekoMsre— Hendriek 
K.  Kuyfer,  Cornelius  Blinkerhof,  Arie  Banta,  Derrick  Van  Houte, 
Derrick  Bllnkethof;  Hendriek  Van  Der  linde. 

1781.— JaiKost  William  Proroost,  George  Byerson,  Isaac  Van  Geeen, 
Byer  Byerson,  John  Flagg,  Henry  Van  Der  Llnde,  Derrick  Knyper, 
Mathlas  De  Mott,  Bichard  Edsall,  Beqjamin  Demarest.  Frmkolden 
— Heniy  Van  Der  Linde,  Hendriek  Kuyper,  Comelius  Blinkerhof, 
Arie  Banta,  Thomas  Fredericks. 

1732.— Jairtoo  William  Proroost,  Byer  Byenon,  Henry  Van  Der  Linde, 
Bei^amln  Demarest,  Derrick  Kuyper.  i>ee*o{i«r*— Egbert  Aeker- 
man,  Hendriek  Kuyper,  Hendriek  Van  Winkle,  Jacob  Hendricks* 
Banta,  John  Christian. 

1788.— Jairtow  William  Proroost,  George  Byerson,  Byer  Byerson,. 
Henry  Van  Der  Llnde,  Derrick  Kuyper,  Beitjamin  Demareet,. 
Mathlas  De  Mott.  iV«eAoI<l«rf— John  Bomlne,  Beynier  Van  Gesen,. 
Hendriek  Kuyper,  Martin  Powlson,  Jan  Duryea,  Hendriek  Van 
Winkle,  Johannes  Garretse,  Garret  Garretse. 

173i.—Jaaf<oe9— William  Proroost,  Darld  Proroost,  Isaac  Van  Gessn. 
JV«eAoId0r»— Martin  Powelson,  Jacob  Dey,  John  Bomlne,  Bynler 
Van  Gesen,  Philip  Schuyler,  John  Garretson,  Henry  Cooper,  Henry 
Van  Winkle. 

IT^S.—JnttieM  William  Proroost,  Darld  Proroost,  Henry  Van  Der 
Linda,  Poulus  Van  Der  Beek.  fVedkoIdsrt— Martin  Powelson,  Tost 
Zabrlskie,  Derrick  Dey,  John  Garretson,  John  Van  Orden,  John 
Van  Home,  Henry  Van  Winkle,  Garret  Hopper. 

1786.— J«f(foct— William  Proroost,  John  Flagg,  Darld  Proroorst,  Paul 
Van  Der  Beek .  JFVesAoIdcrt— John  Garretson,  Yost  Zabriskle,  Jacob 
Day,  John  Van  Home,  Henry  Van  Winkle,  Derriek  Dey. 

1787.— J«u<io«f— William  Proroost,  Darld  Proroost,  Paul  Van  Der  Beck^ 
Henry  Yan  Der  Undo,  James  Duncan.  JFVedboMsre— John  Garret* 
SOD,  Jacob  Day,  John  Poet,  Garret  Halenbeck,  Eden  Sipp,  John  Van 
Home,  Egbert  Aekerman. 

1788.— JasMosv— Darld  Demarsst,  Paul  Van  Der  Beck,  Henry  Van  Der 
Linda,  James  Duncan,  Bei^amin  Demarest,  Garret  Halenbeck.  JVee- 
JboId«r»— John  Bomlne,  Cornelius  Wynkoop,  Henry  KIpp,  Arie  Siebe 
Banta,  Jacobus  Pick. 

1741.— Jaatfos*— Paul  Van  Der  Beck,  John  Berdan,  Jacobus  BerthoUl 
JW«*o2(l«rt— Michael  Van  Winkle,  Jacob  Dey,  Derrick  Dey,  Bynler 
Van  Gesen,  John  Duryea,  Derrick  Van  Gesen. 

1742.— JiutfcM— Darld  Prorooet,  Paul  Yan  Der  Beek,  Henry  Van  Der 
Beck,  Henry  Van  Der  Llnde.  JFVMAoMer*— Ooraellns  Van  Voss, 
Derrick  Dey,  Derrick  Van  Gesen,  Cornelius  Lydeker,  Comelius 
Wynkoop,  Michael  Vreeland,  Jaoobns  Blinkerhof,  John  Duryea, 
Comelius  Van  Vorst,  John  Van  Horn,  Derriek  Yan  Gesen,  Jacob 
Oldwater,  Jaoobns  Bertholf,  Bynler  Yan  Gesen,  Jacobus  Bertholf. 

1743.— JaaMese— Paul  Van  Der  Beck,  Henry  Van  Der  Linde,  John  Ber- 
dan. FSrethoUUn — Luke  Byerson,  Garret  Garretse,  Jaoobns  Bertholf, 
Comelius  Van  Vorst,  Comelius  Wynkoop,  Comelius  Leydeker. 

1744.— JMliece— Darld  Demarest,  Hendriek  Van  Der  Linde,  Comelius 
Wynkoop.  J'VeeiboMsrf— Jaoobns  Bertholf,  Comelius  Leydeker, 
Jacobus  Blinkerhof;  Abraham  Aekerman,  Garret  Garretson,  lAke 
Byerson,  Comelius  Van  Vorst,  Derriek  Cadmue. 
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1746.    JuiHcm    Hendrick  Vmi  Der  Llod«,  Abrmham  Aokanaan,  Lftw- 
renctt  Van  Baiklrk.    Fretkoldtn    Jacobm  BUnkerboff,  John  Bei^ 
dan,  Goroelliis  Lejdaker,  Derrick  Dey,  Qarr«t  GairMfon,  Derrick 
Gadmna,  Gomeliiu  Tan  Yorat 
1746.— Jwirtexg    Garret  Halenbeck,  John  Van  Korde,  Derrick  Lejrdeker, 
John  Bogert    JV-MJboUfr*— Derrick  Oadmoa,  OomelJtit  Van  Yoret, 
Jaoobas  Blinkerhof,  Oomellat  Leydeker,  Derrick  Dey,  Garret  Gar- 
retion,  Jaoobas  Bertholf. 
1747.~-JWirtqo    Derrick  Knyper,  Garret  Halenbeck,  Jacob  Oldwater. 
JVetihoUtfrf— Derrick  Dey,  Jaoobni  BUnkerhof,  Comeliae  Yan  Yorrt, 
John  Yan  Home,  OomeUos  Leydeker,  Garret  Garretwn,  Jacobne 
Bertholf,  John  Berdan. 
1748.— JmMom— Derrick  Kayper,  Garret  Halenbeok,  Jacob  Tttv>rt  Fnt- 
Ao(d«r»— Jacobus  Bertholf,  Jaoobas  BUnkerhof,  John  Berdan,  John 
Yan  Horn,  Derrick  Dey,  Garret  Garretson,  Gomelins  Yan  Voret. 
1749.— JiM<<oe»-Jacobas  Peek,  Jacob  Titsort,  Garret  Halenbeck. 
1760.— JustfcM— George  Ryerson,  Derrick  Kayper,  Garret  Halenbeck,  Ja- 
oobas Peck.    Frmholdtn    John  Yan  Horn,  John  Darie,  Ck>meUas 
Yan  Vorrt,  Cornelias  Leydecker,  Derrick  Geisen,  Garret  Yan  Wa- 
gene. 
1761.— Jartieas— Derrick  Koyper,  Beynier  Yan  Gels^n,  Abraham  Yan 
Bnskirk.    fV— JboMert    John  Yan  Horn,  Cornelias  Yan  Yorst,  Cor- 
nelias Leydocker,  John  Daije  (Duiyea?),  Derrick  Yan  Geisen,  Oai^ 
ret  Yan  Wagene,  Jacob  Titsort,  John  Zabriskie. 
1762.— JiMtfoet— Derrick  Kayper,  Jacobos  Peck,  Jacob  Titsort    FSm- 
koldtn-lmmc  Kingsland,  Garret  Garrets^  Hendrick  Yan  Wlukle, 
Derrick  Yan  Geisen,  John  Yan  Horn,  Johannes  Bogert,  Lawrence 
Yan  Boskirk. 
1763.— Jmtfoes    Jaoobas  Peek,  Samael  Moore,   Eeynier  Yan  Geisen. 
lYmkoldtn    Garret  Garretse,  Derrick  Yan  Geisen,  Isaac  Kingsland, 
Cornelias  Leydocker,  Barent  Cool,  Hendrick  Yan  Winkle,  John  Yan 
Horn. 
1754.— J«MCic«f— Jaoobas  Peck,  Jacob  Titsort,  Samael  Moors.    FW^koU- 
ere— Peter   Zabriskie,  Hendrick  Yan  Geisen,   Barent   Cool,  Cor- 
nelius Leydocker,  John  Yan  Horn,  George  Yreeland,  Derrick  Van 
G  risen. 
1766.— JtuOoe*— Jaoobas  Peck,  John  Demarest,  Jacob  Titsort    Frethold- 
«r*— Peter  Zabriskie,  Jacob  Oldwater,  John  Yan  Horn,  George  Yree- 
land, Derrick  Yan  Geisen,  Tnija  Pieterse,  Lawrence  Van  Bnskirk, 
Johannes  Bogert 
1766.— J«u<i(Me— Lawrence  Yan  Bnskirk,  Jacobafl  Peck,  Johannes  Dema- 
rest   FrM/koMcrs— John  Yan  Horn,  Hendrick  Kayper,  Jacob  Old- 
water,  Lawrence  Ackermen,  Barent  Cool,  Cornelias  Leydocker, 
Taija  Pieterse,  Derrick  Yan  Geisen. 
1767.— JiMCioee— Jacobos  Peck,  Lawrence  Yan  Bnskirk,  Johannes  Dema- 
rest.   iV06^/d«rt— Cornelias  Leydocker,  Barent  Cool,  John  Yan 
Horn,  Hendrick  Kayper.  Lawrence  Ackerman,  Jacob  Oldwater, 
Tarie  Pieterse,  Derrick  Van  Geisen. 
1768.— JiM«f<c««— Jaoobas  Peck,  Beynier  Yan  Geisen,  Lawrence  Yan  Bns- 
kirk.   JVeeAoJdera— Jacob  Oldwater,  Lawrence  Ackerman,  Hendrick 
Kayper,  Cornelias  Leydocker,  Michael  De  Mott,  Barent  Cool,  Theo- 
nis  Dey,  Derrick  Van  Geisen. 
1769.— JiMMcee— Beynier  Van  Giesen,  Jacob  Titshort  Johannes  Demarest, 
Lawrence  Yan  Bnskirk.    Freekolden—OonBlivM  Leydocker,  Barent 
Cole,  Hendrick  Kayper,  Michael  De  Mott,  Tennis  Dey,  Albertns 
Tertiane,  John  Zabriskie. 
1760.— JiMtioM— Beynier  Yan  Geisen,  Lawrence  Yan  Bnskirk,  Jacob  Tit- 
short    i>e<AoMer«— Cornelias  Leydocker,  Barent  Cole,  Teauls  Dey, 
Derrick  Yan  Geisen,  Lawrence  Ackerman. 
1761.— JiMtioa*— Jaoobas  Peck,  Beynier  Yan  Geisen,  Lawrence  Yan  Bns- 
kirk, Jacob  Titshort,  Hartman  Bllnkerhof,  Daniel  Haring,  Derrick 
Yan  Geisen,  Boelof  Westenrelt,  Comellns  Yan  Yorst,  Hendrick  Kay- 
per. 
1762.— JtutiMt—Beyoler  Yan  Geisen,  Lawrence  Yan  Bnskirk,  Jacob  Titr 
short    JVseikoMere— Derrick  Yan  Geisen,  Boelef  Westerrelt,  Peter 
Zabriskie,  Lawrence  Ackerman,  Hartman  Bllnkerhof,  Daniel  Ha- 
ring, Cornelius  Yan  Yorst,  Hendrick  Kayper. 
1763.— JiutioM— Beynier  Yan  Geisen,  Boelef  Westenrelt,  Jacob  Titshort 
JV0ekoI<i«r*— Peter  Zabriskie,  Lawrence  Ackerman,  Jaoobns  Berio, 
Edo  Marsellse,  Michael  De  Mott,  George  Cadmns,  Johannes  Dema- 
reet,  John  Daryea. 
1764.— JtuCJoM— Beynier  Van  Geisen.  Jacob  Titshort,  John  Berry.    Ftm- 
JboMere— Peter  Zabriskie,  Lawrenoe  Ackerman,  Jacobns  Berio,  Edo 
Marceleee,  Johannes  Demarest,  John  Daryea ,  Michael  De  Mott, 
Tores  Cadmns. 
1766.— JmtfcOT    Lawrence  Yan  Basklrk,  Jacob  Titshort,  George  Yree- 
land.   fVeslboMirt— Hendrick  Bllnkerhof,  Cornelias  Gerrebrantse, 


George  Bllnkerhof,  Peter  Zabriskie,  John  Zabriskie,  Arent  Schnylw. 
Kdo  Marceleee. 

1766.— Jaiftcei  Beynier  Yan  Geisen.  Peter  Zabriskie,  Hendrick  Kayper, 
Boelef  Westenrelt  fVetAoldwa  ComeMus  Van  Yorst,  Comslisa 
Gerrabrantse,  Jr.,  Abraham  Yan  Baskirk,  Derrick  Terhnne,  George 
Bllnkerhof,  John  Demarest,  Arent  Schuyler,  Edo  Maroaleee. 

1767.— Jairtott  Beynier  Yan  Giesen,  Lawrence  Van  Boskirk,  Jacob  Tit- 
short JVM*o(der«— Arent  Schuyler,  Edo  Marceleee,  Abraham  Tso 
Baskirk,  John  Terhune,  Jacob  De  Mott,  John  Demarest,  Hendrick 
Bllnkerhof. 

1768.— JiMMois— Beynier  Yan  Geisen,  Lawrenoe  L.  Yan  Boaklrk,  Psttr 
Zabriskie.  Fre^Mden^-^ohn  Demarest,  Jacob  De  Mott,  Heodrirk 
BUnkerhof,  Cornelias  Garrabrante,  John  Terhune,  Edo  Marcelest. 

1769.— Jiiirtpw  Beynier  Yan  Geisen,  Lawrence  Van  Bnskiric,  Peter  U- 
briskie.  JFWdM<lsr»-John  Terhune,  Isaac  Yan  Der  BMk,  IdoBOi 
Maroelee^  John  Ryerson,  Martin  Paulison,  Jacob  De  Mott,  Helasr 
Yan  Houten,  Abraham  Prior. 

1770.— JiMMois— Beynier  Yan  Geisen,  Peter  Zabriskie,  Lawrenoe  V»a 
Bnskirk,  Boelef  Westerrelt,  Thomas  Moore.  fVesfcelders  Joto 
Terhune,*  Samuel  Berry,*  Hendrick  Yan  Houten,*  Abraham  Prior.s 
Jacob  De  Mott'  Mathlas  Bonlse,*  Edo  Marceleee.« 

1771.— JmsKom— Beynier  Yan  Geisen,  lAwrenoe  Yan  Bnskirk,  John  Tell. 
Boelef  Westenrelt,  Thomas  Moore.  lVe«AoI<i«r»-^ohu  Terfauos, 
Samuel  Berry,  Abraham  Prior,  Hendrick  Kayper,  Jacob  De  Mott, 
Mathlas  Roalse,  Jacob  Poet,  Edo  Mitrcolese. 

1772.— Jwrfic-  ReynlerVan  Geiseu,  Peter  Zabriskie,  Roelef  WeeterrelL 
JV«eJbold«rt— Samuel  Berry,*  Heodricus  Cooper,«  Albert  Banta,*  Ma- 
thlas Boulese,'  Edo  Maroeleee,^  Hendrick  Doremus.^ 

1773.— JiM«oee— Lawrenoe  Yan  Bnskirk,  Peter  Zabriskie,  Boelef  Wsster- 
Telt  fVedboMsre-George  De  Mott,  Mathlas  Ronlese,*  John  Benson.' 
Isaac  Yan  Der  Beck,*  NIcause  Terhune,*  Edo  Marceles,  Hendrick 
Doremus,  Albert  Ackerson.^  James  Board.^ 

1774.-^M«ieM_Lawrence  Yan  Bnskirk,  Peter  Zabriskie,  Roelef  Wel«»^ 
'  Telt    fVe«*oW«re—Issac  Yan  Der  Beck,  Nicause  Terhune,  Hendrick 

Kuyper  <  John  Van  Uome,^  John  Benson,  Tost  Zabriskie,  Albeit 
\  Ackerman,  Jamee  Board,  Edo  Marceles,  Hendrick  Doremns. 

1776.— JaKfcst-^Lawrence  Yan  Busklrk,  Peter  Zabriskie,  Boelef  Wester- 
Telt,  Thomas  Moore,  Abraham  Moutayne.  fVedkoWere— Hendrick 
Kayper,  John  Van  Home,  John  Benson,  Marten  Bouleee,  Issac  Yan 
Der  Beck,vNicause  Terhune,  Edo  Marceles,  Hendrick  Doremus,  Js- 
oobus  Bertholf,  Cornelius  Laaler. 

1776.— Jarfie-  Peter  Zabriskie,  Thomas  Moore,  Stephen  Baldwin,  Abra- 
ham Montanye.  fVeeikolder>— Hartman  Brinkerholf,  Job  Smith, 
John  Benson,  Martin  Bonlese,John  Bichards,  Coraelloe  Cooper, 
Hendrick  Doremus,  Garrabrante  Yan  Houten,  Garret  Hopper,  Darid 
Board,  John  Van  Boskirk,«  Jacob  Cole.« 

There  is  no  meeting  of  the  board  recorded  for  1777. 
The  first  meeting  under  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Stephen  Bogert,  at  Haring's 
Plain  (Harrington  township?),  May  18,  1780.  The 
members  of  the  board  were : 

Juiticm  Boolof  Weetenrelt,  Jacob  Beam,  Abraham  Ackerman.  #Ve^ 
Aoldsre— John  Byerson,  Edo  Marceles,  Darid  Board,  Lawrence 
Ackerman. 

No  business  was  transacted,  except  the  appoint- 
ment of  Abraham  Westervelt  as  county  collector,  in 
the  place  of  Jacob  J.  Demarest. 

The  next  meeting  was  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1778,  at  Garret  Hopper's  house  in  Paramus,  the 
board  being : 

Jtt««c«*— Boelef  Westenrelt,  Hendrick  Kuyper,  Abraham  Ackerman, 
Peter  Haring.  Fr«eholder$— John  Ryerson,  Edo  Marceles,  Darid 
Board,  Lawrence  Ackerman. 

The  former  collector,  Jacob  J.  Demarest,  at  this 
meeting  rendered  an  account  of  £142  17«.,  being  part 
of  a  tax  raised  in  the  county  by  order  of  the  Conti- 

1  New  Barbadoes.        'Bergen.     <Haokensack.     <  Saddle  BlTer. 
B  Franklin  township,  first  repreeented  In  the  board. 
<  Harrington  township  first  repreeented 
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nental  Congress  in  1776,  and  £357  8».  9d.,  "  received 
for  the  county  arms  sold  out  of  the  court-house  at 
l*^ew  Barbadoes."  He  also  turned  over  the  balance 
of  the  sinking  fund  in  hi«  hands,  amounting  to  £95 
11#.  9d. 

Abraham  Westervelt  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of 
the  record-book  of  the  board. 

IT79.1 — JwfioM^Hendrlck  Kajper,  Peter  Haring,  Garret  Lyndaker, 
Abvaham  Aekerman,  Jacob  Terhune.  F^eekoldtn  WUMam  Chris- 
tie, David  Banta,  Darid  Terfanne,  Jacob  Zabriikie,  Bdo  Marceleee, 
Adrian  Post,  DaTid  Board,  Lawrence  AckermaD,  Daniel  Haring. 

17R0.— Jkitfeef— Hendrick  Kayper,  Peter  Haring,  Garret  Leydacker, 
laaac  Van  Der  Beok,  DaTld  B.  Demareat,  Jacob  Terfanne.  F^raekold- 
ere— WiUiam  Ohriatie,  DaTid  Banta,  David  Terhnne,  Martin  Byer- 
aoB,  Daniel  Haring,  William  Nagal,  Jacob  Zabriikie,  Lawrence 
Aokermao. 

1781. — Jaiffcw  Handrick  Koyper,  Abraham  Aokerman,  Henry  Mead, 
D«Tid  Deraareat.  l>«iAoId0r»--Lawrence  Ackereon,  Andrew  Hop- 
per, Garret  Van  Hontan,  Peter  Demarcet,  Jacob  Demareet,  John 
Kaypor,  Albert  Banta. 

ITftL' — JutHem  Abraham  Ackerman,  Peter  Haring,  Yoat  Beam,  Henry 
Mead,  David  Demareet,  John  Benson .  JVesAoUcr*— Garrebrant  Van 
Hontan,  Edo  Marceles,  Lawrence  Ackerman,  Andrew  Hopper,  Peter 
Demareat,  Thomas  Blanch,  Peter  Bogert,  Jacob  Zabriskle,  John  Ter- 
hnne, Samuel  Demareet 

17S3.> — Jmtiett  Abraham  Ackerman,  Peter  Hnriog,  Isaac  Van  Der 
Beek,  Jacob  Terhnne,  John  Benson,  David  Demarest,  Daniel  Van 
Riper.  Freekoldtn— Job  Smitii,  M.  Garrabrant,  Garret  Leydacker, 
Joat  Zabriskie,  Jacob  Znbriskie,  Edo  Marceles,  Lawrence  Ackermau, 
Thomas  Blanch,  Abraham  Haiteg. 

1784.<—JwMMe— Peter  Haring,  Isaac  Van  Der  Beck,  Jacob  Terhune. 
fVecAoMsre—Job  Smith,  Nicholas  Toers,  Jost  Zabriskle,  Garret  Ley- 
dacker, David  Terhnne,  Eden  Merselis,  John  Mead,  Lawrence  Ack- 
moan,  Abrahun  Haring. 

17a5.^— Jbificw  Peter  Haring,  Jacob  Beam,  John  Benson,  Jacob  Ter^ 
hnoe,  Isaac  Van  Der  Beck,  Daniel  Van  Beipen,  Isaac  Blanch,  Isaac 
Van  Der  Beck,  Jr.  iVes^bofderv— Nicholas  Toers,  Daniel  Van  Win- 
kle, Jacob  Zabriskie,  John  Berdan,  Garret  Leydacker,  John  Mauri- 
tins  Goetahins,  David  Haring,  Abraham  Blauvelt 

1786.*— JissMeca— Peter  Haring,  Jost  Beam,  John  Benson,  Isaac  Van  Der 
Beck,  laaac  BUnch,  Garret  Leydacker,  Albert  Van  Voorhls.  IVee- 
AeU«r»— Nicholas  Toers,  Garret  Van  Beipen,  John  Outwater,  Abra- 
ham Hnynnan,  Abraham  Westervelt,  Oornelius  Haring,  William 
Christie,  J.  Manrltius  Goetshlus. 

1787.— %/airtew  Peter  Haring,  John  Benson,  Isaac  Blanch,  Garret  Ly- 
decker,  Jacob  Terhnne,  Isaac  Van  Der  Beck,  Henry  Spier,  Albert 
Van  Voorhia.  JVeeMrfere  Job  Smith,  Oornelius  Garrebrant,  John 
Dey,  Mauritina  Goetschius,  Cornelius  Hinsman,  Garret  Dnryea, 
Abraham  T.  Blauvelt 

1788.— JatfuM— Peter  Haring,  Isaac  Van  Der  Beck,  Isaac  Blanch,  Jacob 
Terhune.  #V««&oUsr»— Job  Smith,  Cornelius  Garrebrant,  J.  M. 
Goetshina,  John  Day,  Peter  Zabriskie,  Nicausle  Van  Voorhis,  Samuel 
Van  Zaen,  George  Doremus,  Abraham  Westervelt,  Peter  Ward, 
Abraham  T.  Blauvelt,  Albert  Bogert 

1780.— Jwtfese— Peter  Haring,  Garret  Ljdecker,  Daniel  Van  Blper,  Al- 
bert Van  Voorhis,  Henry  Spier.  iVeeAoUerv— Helmigh  Van  Honten, 
Garret  Van  Geisen,  John  Day,  Albert  G.  Zabriskle,  Samuel  Van  Zaen, 
George  L.  Byerson,  Garret  Ackerman,  John  W.  Hopper,  Albert  Bo- 
gert, Jacob  Vlanvelt 

1790.— JasCicee— Peter  Haring,  Jacob  Terhune,  Albert  Van  Voorhis. 
JVedheMert— Garret  Van  Geisen,  John  Van  Horn,  Jr.,  Albert  0. 
Zabriskie,  Isaac  Klpp,  Nicausle  Van  Voorhis,  Henry  Kingsland, 
Samuel  Van  Zaen,  George  L.  Byeraon,  John  Haring,  Jacob  Blauvelt, 
Jcibn  H.  Gamp. 
1781.— Jwsfiew  Peter  Haring,  Jacob  Terhune,  John  Ontwater,  Abraham 
Weetervelt,  Daniel  Van  Beype,  Garret  Lydeoker,  Garret  Duryea. 
.rVwdkoMcr*— Garret  Van  Geisen,  John  Van  Home,  Nicausle  Van 
Toorfaia,  Henry  Kingsland,  David  Board,  Albert  Zabriskie,  Isaac 
Klpqp,  Samuel  Van  Zaen,  Jacob  Blauvelt,  John  Hogan  Camp. 


1  Met  this  year  at  Pompton. 

*  Met  in  Panuius,  at  the  house  of  Oapt  John  Byeraon. 
>  Met  at  the  boose  of  Archibald  CampbeU,  in  New  Barbadoee  (village 
of  Backenasck). 


1792.— Jiufioes-John  Benson,  Jacob  Terhune,  Daniel  Van  Beype,  Abra- 
ham Westervelt  IVtfeAoldert— Oornelius  Van  Vorst,  John  Van 
Houte,  Isaac  NlooU,  John  I.  Westervelt,  Christian  Zabriskie,  Nicau- 
de  Van  Vuorhis,  Geoige  L.  Byeraon,  Peter  Day,  Peter  Ward,  Abra- 
ham Demareet,  David  Duryea. 

1793.— Jiutfces-^ohn  Benson,  Jacob  Terhnne,  Abraham  Westervelt, 
William  Davia.  .FWakoIdsrt— Comellua  Van  Vorat  John  Van  Houte, 
John  Westervelt,  Christian  Zabriskl^  George  L.  Byerson,  Peter 
Day,  Peter  Ward,  John  Hagan,  Abraham  Demareet,  David  Duryea. 

1794.— J«8<toe»— Peter  Haring,  John  Outwater,  Jacob  Terhune,  Abraham 
Weetervelt,  Adam  Boyd,  William  Davia,  Peter  Dey. 

Fabsholobbs  or  Bkbobm  Township.^ 

1794,  Oomeliua  Van  Vorst ;  1794-96,  Joh^  Van  Houte;  1796,  Garret  Van 
Geisen ;  1796-1806,  John  Van  Home ;  1796,  Garret  Van  Beyland ; 
1797-1800,  John  Smith;  1797,  Jasper  Zabriskie;  1798-99, 1807.  Gar- 
ret Freeland;  1800,  CoraeUus  Van  Vorst,  Jr. ;  1801-2, 1806-6, 1808-9, 
Oomeliua  Doi:eroua;  1801-4,  Jacob  Van  Wagoner;  1803,  Gaapama 
Cadmna;  1804-13,  Blchard  Oadmua;  1806-11,  1816,  Peter  Sipp; 
1810-12,  Thomas  Dickeraon;  1812,  Ellas  Binger;  1813-14,  Bynier 
Van  Geisen;  1814-16,  John  Goodman;  1816,  James  Van  Busklrk; 
1816,  CoraelluB  Van  Biper ;  1817-18,  Oasparas  Prior;  1817-18,  Adrian 
Poet;  1819-20, 1822,  Casparus  Prior ;  1819-20,  Adrian  Post;  1821-26. 
1828-29, 1831,  Peter  Sip ;  1821,  Stephen  Vreeland;  1822-26, 1831,  Cor- 
nelius Van  Winkle;  1823-26,  1827,  1833-36,  1839,  Hartman  Van 
Wagoner;  1827-28,  1830,  1832-34,  Abel  L  Smith;  1829,  Oornelius 
Van  Vorst ;  1830,  Jacob  D.  Van  Winkle ;  1832,  Merselis  Meraelia ;  1836, 
Garret  VreeUnd;  1836,  Asa  Wright;  1836,  MItchel  Sannier;  1837, 
Dudley  8.  Gregory ;  1837-38.  Garret  Sip ;  183^-89.  William  0.  Vree- 
land. 

JCDOBS  or  THB  COUBT  OF  COMMON  PLBIB. 


Edmund  W.  Kingsland 1789 

Petms  Haring ^ 1789 

Garret  Lydecker 1789 

Daniel  Van  Beyan 1790 

Petms  Haring 1791 

John  Benson 1791 

Jacob  Terhune 1797 

William  Colfax 1800 

John  Outwater 1800 

Abraham  Westenrelt 1800 

William  Davis 1800 

Abraham  Byerson 1800 

Martin  Byersou 1800 

John  Hopper ., 1801 

Daniel  Van  Byan 1801 

Adam  Boyd 1803 

Isaac  NIooll 1803 

BeiUamln  Blacklidge. 1803 

Henry  Van  Dalsom 1808 

Lewis  Moses 1804 

JacobTerhune 1804 

GarretDurie 1804 

Martin  I.  Byerson 1806 

Abraham  Westervelt 1806 

David  P.  Haring 1806 

Adam  Boyd 1806 

Abraham  Byeraon 1806 

John  Hopper 1806 

William  Colfax 1806 

Daniel  Van  Beyan 1806 

William  Davis 1806 

Samuel  Beach 1807 

Benjamin  Blacklidge 1808 

John  Caasldy 1808 

John  Westervelt 1808 

Peter  Ward 1808 

Jacob  0.  Terhune 1809 

Lewis  Moore 1809 

GarretDurie 1809 

Martin  I.  Byerson 1809 

John  Outwater 1810 

David  P.  Haring 1810 

Abraham  Westervelt 1810 

Garret  Van  Houten 1811 

John  A.  Berry ^811 

Daniel  Van  Beyan 1811 

John  D.  Haring 1812 

Christian  Zabriskie 1812 

Ellas  Brevoort 1812 

Dower  Westervelt 1812 

Cornelius  Merselis. 1812 

John  Al.  Voorhis 1812 


John  Hopper 1812 

William  Colfcx 1812 

Jacob  0.  Terhune 1813 

Adam  Boyd 1813 

Jacob  Banter^.......» 1813 

John  Westervelt...... 1813 

Lewis  Moore 1814 

Jacob  O.  Terhune ~ 1814 

Martin  I.  Byerson 1814 

William  Colfax 1814 

John  T.  Banta 1816 

B.  V.  Haring 1816 

Simon  Mead 1816 

Garret  Van  Houten 1816 

Garret  Durie 1816 

John  D.  Haring « 1817 

John  Outwater 1817 

ChristUn  Zabriskie 1817 

Ellas  Brevoort 1817 

John  Al.  Voorhis 1817 

Dower  Westervelt 1817 

John  Hopper 1817 

Adam  Boyd 1818 

Peter  Sip 1818 

Cornelius  Van  Winkle 1819 

Goraelins  Meraelia 1819 

Henry  W.  Kingsland 1819 

Jacob  Banta 1819 

William  Colfax 1820 

John  T.  BanU 1820 

Garret  Van  Honten 1821 

John  D.  Haring 1821 

Peter  I.  Terhune 1821 

David  I.  Christie 1821 

Dower  Westervelt 1821 

John  Outwater 1821 

Ellas  Brevoort 1821 

ComeUus  Van  Winkle 1821 

Christian  Zabriskle 1821 

John  Al.  Voorhis 1821 

Henry  B.  Hagerman 1822 

John  A.  Westervelt 1822 

Adam  Boyd 1822 

Charles  Board 1822 

John  Cassidy 1823 

Peter  Sip 1823 

Jacob  Banta 1823 

Henry  W.  Kingsland. 1823 

Garret  P.  Hopper 1824 

David  I.  Christie 1824 

Garret  Ackereon 1826 

Garret  Van  Houten 1826 


*  This  list  contains  the  names  and  years  of  service  of  the  chosen  free- 
holders of  Bergen  township,  which  became  the  county  of  Hudson  in 
1840.  They  are  given  from  the  close  of  the  above  list  (1794)  until  the 
township  ceased  to  exist  as  such. 
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Marens  B.  DoagltM ^ 18^6 

WiUiun  Oolfax ...-^  1826 

OhristUD  ZabrlaUc 1826 

John  D.  Hariog 1826 

Peter  I.  Terfanne 1826 

Nathaniel  Board ^..  1826 

John  Al.  yoorhis...».........«».  1826 

Henry  B.  Hagerman 1827 

Albert  G.  Doremui ^.  1887 

John  De  Oroot.....^ 1827 

Adam  Bord „.  1827 

John  A.  Weetenrelt » 1827 

Cornelins  Van  Winkle ^..  1827 

J.  Welle... 1827 

Charlee  Board 1827 

Henry  W.  Kingiland 1828 

Peter  I.  Terhnue 1828 

John  Gaaridy 1828 

John  A.  Berry 1828 

Peter  Sip 1828 

Oumellns  Van  Winkle. 1829 

HenTy  B.  Banta. 1820 

Richard  Ackerman 1829 

Garret  P.  Hopper 1829 

John  G.  Ackerman 1830 

Charlee  Klneey 1830 

Peter  D.  Weeterrelt ^ 1830 

Garret  Van  Houten 1830 

Garret  Ackeraon ..•.  1830 

Marcos  B.  DonglaM. 1830 

Jamee  B.  Mnllany 1830 

GomeUos  Van  Winkle »..  1830 

William  Colfax 1831 

Perrifculn  Sandford 1831 

Peter  I.  Terhnne 1831 

Nathaniel  Board 1831 

John  Al.  Voorhis 1831 

Adam  Boyd 1832 

Charlee  Board 18:{2 

J.  Welle 1832 

Henry  B.  Hagerman 1833 

WilliMm  v.  Bathboue. 1833 

Albert  G.  Doremoe 1833 

John  De  Groot 1833 

John  A.  WeiUnrelt 1833 

Albert  Van  Benren 1833 

Samuel  H.  Berry 1833 

John  Ouiidy 1833 

C.  B.  Zabriekie 1833 

Peter  Sip 1833 

Cornelins  I.  WeetenrelL. 1833 

John  H.  Zabriskie 1833 

David  H.  Keen 1833 

Davis  D.  Van  Buasam. 1833 

Cornelins  Van  Winkle 1834 

Garret  P.  Hopper „.... 1834 

John  H.  Hopper 1834 

Joseph  Post. 1834 

Thomas  M.  Gahagan... 1834 

William  Jenner. 1834 

Henry  1.  Spear 183A 

Jacob  Berdan 1835 

Cornelius  Van  Beypen 1836 

Charles  Kinsey 1836 

Garret  Ackerson 1836 

Francis  Price ^...  1836 

William  Colfiuc 1836 

Perregnin  Sandford 1886 

Peter  I.  Terhnne 1837 

Stephen  H.  Sutkins 1837 

Peter  L  Ackerman 1837 

Abraham  Weetenrelt.. 1887 

Chandler  Dayton 1837 


Andrew  H.  Hopper....^........  1897 

Martin  Van  Uonten.... ».  1887 

Henry  W.  Kingilaad.....^..  1837 

John  A.  Berry 1837 

Darld  I.  Christie 1838 

John  B.  Blauvelt......... 1838 

William  P.  Bathbone. 1838 

Henry  H.  Banta..................  1838 

H.Sonthmayd „^  1838 

Cornelins  Van  Winkle 1838 

Peter  Sip 1839 

George  C.  De  Kay 1839 

Bobert  S.  Gould. 1840 

Charles  Kinsey 1840 

Abraham  Weetenrelt............  1840 

Geroge  Zabriskie 1841 

Henry  B.  Hagerman 1841 

Albert  G.  Doremns. 1842 

Andrew  H.  Hopper.. ...... 1842 

Abraham  Weetenrelt 1843 

John  A.  Blanvelt.. 1843 

DaTid  L  Christie 1843 

Abraham  L  Ackerman 1843 

Peter  L  Ackerman 1843 

Henry  H.  Bante......... 1843 

Martin  Van  Hottton.  Jr........  1843 

Samnel  H.  Berry 1843 

Abraham  (^rlock .» 1843 

John  G.  Aekerman.......... 1843 

Peter  D.  Weetenrelt. 1843 

Garret  Ackerson 1843 

IiaacLHaring „ 1843 

Peter  I.  Terhnne 184H 

Abraham  J.  Terhnne 1843 

James  Van  Hooteii 1843 

John  H.  Hopper 1843 

David  D.  Van  Bussum... 1843 

Garret  P.  Hopper 1843 

Joseph  Post 184;J 

Garret  A.  Zabriskie 1844 

Christian  De  Bauu 1844 

John  H.  Zabriskie ^ 1844 

Stephen  Berdan 1844 

Garret  S.  Demarest 1846 

James  Bennie 1846 

Jamee  P.  Demarest 1846 

Andrew  H.  Hopper 1847 

Peter  I.  Ackerman 1848 

Abraham  J.  Ackerman 1849 

Garret  &  Demareet 1860 

Jacob  I.  Zabriskie 1861 

Samuel  H.  Berry ».  .  1862 

Albert  J.  Terhnne 1868 

Jacob  J.  Brinkerhof. 1864 

Henry  H.  Voorhis „.  1867 

Albert  J.  Terhnne 1868 

Peter  I.  Ackerman 1860 

John  H.  Zabriskie 1802 

Albert  J.  Terhnne 1863 

John  B.  Post. 1864 

Thomas  Gumming 1867 

William  Greig 1867 

Bichard  B.  Paullson 1868 

Charlee  H.  Voerhis. 1868 

John  B.  Poet «.-  1869 

Ashbel  Green 1869 

William  S.  Bante 1872-77 

Peter  L  Ackerman ..1872-77 

Nehemlah  MilUrd 1874-79 

Garret  G.  Ackerson 1877-82 

William  E.  Skinner 1878-83 

William  S.  Banta 1879-84 


Peter  Stoatenbonrii 

Nehemlah  Wade 

Henry  Van  Dalsem ..... 

Abraham  Weetenrelt » 

Abraham  Weetenrelt 

H.^ 


SHnim. 


Adam  Boyd. 1789 

William  M.  Beta.. 1791 

Albert  C.  Zabriskie 1798 

Lawrence  Ackerman 1800 

Caspams  Bogert.. 1801 

John  T.  Bante.. »....  1810 

Samnel  H.  Berry 1813 

Jamee  H.  BrinkerhofL 1816 

Samuel  H.  Berry 1819 

Andrew  P.  Hopper 1821 

Andrew  H.  Hopper 1824 

John  B.  Blanrelt 1827 

Garret  Van  Dien 1830 

John  G.  Ackerson 1833 

Jacob  C.  Terhnne 1836 


George  H.  Brinkerhoff.....^..  1839 

David  D.  Demareet 1841 

Peter  Van  Bmbnrgh 1844 

John  A.  Hopper 1847 

John  V.  H.  Terhnne 1860 

Abraham  B.  Haring 1863 

Cornelius  L.  Blauvelt. 1866 

Jamee  J.  BrinkerhofT. 1869 

Henry  A.  Hopper 1862 

John  H.  Bante 1866 

Jacob  C.  Van  Blamm 1868 

David  A.  Pell 1871 

Garret  B.  Ilering 1874 

David  A.  Pell 1878 


Clbsks. 


1728  I  John  H.  Berry. 

1789      Garret  G.  Ackerson 

1804      Oomellns  L.  Blanvelt 

181 1      Thomas  W.  Demareet...... 

Thomas  W.  Demareet..... . 

18S6  ,  Samuel  Taylor... 


Mbmbbbs  or  ma  CouKon.. 


Peter  Haring 1702-96 

John  Ootwater 1796-1807 

Peter  Ward. 1807 

Adrian  Poet 1816 

John  D.  Haring........ 1816 

Martin  I.  Byenon......^.. 1817 

Adrian  Poet........ 1818 

John  D.  Haring... 1819-22 

Christian  ZabrlsUe. 1822-24 

Charles  Board.. 1824-27 


Nathaniel  Board. 

Charles  Board............. 

Jacob  M.  Ryerson 

Charlee  Board 

Chrtollan  Zabriskie 

Samnel  B.  Demarest... 

Francis  Price.. 

Albert  G.  Doremns 

John  Osssedy 

John  H.  Zabriskie. 


.  IMD 
.  1M6 
.  1M) 
.1170 

.ins 

.  IMO 


,  18S7-30 

im 

183£-M 

.  18S44I 

189MI 

—  van 

IMO 

.  1841-43 
,  1843-44 


STATR  SlItATOKt. 


Bichard  R.  Panllaon 1844-47 

Isaac  I.  Haring ^  1847-49 

John  Van  Brunti 1848 

John  Van  Brunt..... „.  1860-61 

Abraham  Hopper«. 1861 

Daniel  D.  Depew 1863-66 

Thomas  H.  Haring..........  1866-69 

Ralph  S.  Demareet... 1869-62 


Daniel  Holsman.. 

John  T.  Dater. 

Jamee  J.  BrinkerhofT... 
Cornelius  Lydeeker..... 
George  Dayton.... 
Oomelios  S.  Coo| 
Isaac  Wortoi 


.  18tt^ 


Cooper., 
indyke.... 


1888-71 
,  1871-74 
,  1874-77 

.  1880« 


SUASOOATn. 

John  A.  Boyd 1808  '  Isaac  Wortendyke 1868 

David  I.  Christie 1828  j   Isaac  Wortendyke 1872 

Abraham  0.  Zabriskie. 1838  I  John  M.  Knapp 1877 

Bichard  R.  Paullson 1848  | 

Peosbcutoss  or  thr  Plkas. 

Lewis  D.Hardenbnigh 1836   |  Garret  G.  Ackereon 1869 

Abraham  0.  Zabriskie. 1842   '   Abraham  D.  Ounpbell 1870 

Bfanning  M.  Knapp 1861       Abraham  D.  Campbell 1876 

William  S.  Banta.. 1861    ,  Abraham  D.  Campbell 1880 


MlMBBBS  or  AaUMBLT. 

1792.— Henry  Beny.  Jacob  T*rhnne»  Peter  Ward. 

1793.— Peter  Ward,  Henry  Beny,  Adam  Boyd. 

1794.— Adam  Boyd,  Peter  Ward,  Beqjamin  Bladcledge. 

1796.- Adam  Boyd,  Benjamin  Blaokledge,  John  Haring. 

1796.— John  Haring,  Henry  Beny,  William  C.  Kingsland. 

1797.— Thomes  Blanch,  Bobert  Campbell,  Peter  Ward. 

1798.— Peter  Ward,  Robert  C^unpbell.  BetUamla  Blackledge. 

1799-1801.— Peter  Ward,  Thomas  Blanch,  John  Dey. 

1802.— Thomas  Blanch,  Peter  Ward,  Isaac  KIpp. 

1803.— Thomas  Blanch,  Isaac  Kipp,  Martin  I.  Ryenon. 

1804-6.— Peter  Ward,  B.  Thomasanch,  Adrian  Post 

1806.— Isaac  Kipp,  Adrian  Post,  WUllam  Oolfta. 

1807.— John  Tan  Horn,  Abraham  Foreshee,  William  Oolfkx. 

1809.— Adrian  Poet,  William  Colfax,  John  Hopper. 

1816.— Martin  Van  Honten,  John  Ontwator,  William  OMfkx. 

1816.— Peter  Sip,  Jacob  Banta,  Cornelins  Mersells. 

1817.— Albert  a  Zabriskie,  Cornelins  Merselis,  Jacob  Banta. 

1818.— Caspams  Prior,  Nathaniel  Board,  John  Hopper. 

1819.— Cornelius  Van  Winkle,  Caspams  Bogert,  Seba  BrinkerhofT. 

1820.— Seba  BrinkerhofT,  Coraelins  Van  Winkle,  Charies  Board. 

1821.— Peter  Sip,  John  Westervelt,  Jr.,  Charies  Board. 

1822.— Peter  Sip,  John  Weetervelt,  Jr.,  David  L  Christie. 

1823.— Garret  Ackerson,  John  Weetenrelt.  Jr.,  David  I.  Christie. 

1824.— Garret  Ackerson.  John  Van  Wagenen,  Nathaniel  Board. 

1826.— Coraelins  Van  Winkle,  Henry  B.  Hagerman,  David  I.  Christie. 

1826.— Coraelins  Van  Winkl^ Charles  Kinsey,  David  I.Christie. 

1827.— David  I.  Christie,  Peter  I.  Terhnne,  Coraelios  D.  Van  Riper. 

1829.— Coraelins  Van  Winkle,  John  Ward,  Andrew  P.  Hopper. 

1830.— Peter  I.  Terhnne,  Samnel  R.  Demareet,  John  Ward. 

1831.— Garret  Sip,  Andrew  H.  Hopper,  John  R.  Blanvelt 

1832-S3.-^ohn  M.  Cornellson,  Samnel  R.  Demarest,  Garret  P.  Hopper. 

1834.— Abraham  Lydeoker,  John  H.  Hopper,  Peter  I.  Ackerman. 

1836.— Abraham  Lydecker,  Michael  Saanier,  John  H.  Hopper. 

1886.— Michael  Sannier,  Henry  Doremns,  Jeter  R.  Rlggs. 

1837-88.-^ohn  Csssedy,  Albert  G.  Lydecker,  David  D.  Van  1 

1840.— John  G.  Ackerson,  Albert  J.  Terhune. 

184l-42.-^amee  I.  Demarest,  John  H.  Zabriskie. 

1843-44.— William  G.  Hopper,  Jacob  C.  Terhnne. 

1846-46.-^ohn  G.  Banta,  Jacob  J.  BrinkerhofT. 

1847-48.-nJohn  Ackerman,  Jr.,  Henry  H.  Voorhis,  Jr. 

1849-60.-nJohn  Hnyler,  John  H.  Hopper. 

186l.-John  Hnyler,  John  H.  Zabriskie. 

1862-^— Jacob  I.  Demarest,  Abimham  Van  Hora. 

1864-66.— Thomas  W.  Demarest,  Ralph  S.  Demarest 

1866-67.— Daniel  Holsman,  Aaron  H.  Westervelt 

1868.— Enoch  Brinkerhofi;  Andrew  C.  Cadmus. 

1869.— Enoch  BrinkerhofT,  John  H.  Hopper. 

I860.— Abraham  Carlock,  John  R.  Poet. 


1  To  flU  place  of  Isaac  I.  Haring,  deceased. 
*  To  fill  place  of  J.  Van  Brant,  resigned. 
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1661.— Tbooiaf  Ward,  John  B.  Post. 
180S-6S^ThoaiM  Dann  loglkb,  John  T.  Dstar. 
1864-«6.~IiMe  DtmarMt,  Abraham  B.  Haring. 
lB86w— Abraham  Tan  Erabarffa,  Gomelina  Ohxistle. 
188T.— OonMlint  Christie,  Henry  O.  Bering. 
1868.— Iben  Wioton,  Henry  O.  Bering. 
I860.— Hrary  A.  Hopper,  Eben  Winton. 
I870.-Jaoob  0.  Tan  BIper,  Benry  A.  Bopper. 
187L— Jacob  0.  Tan  Blper,  George  J.  Bopper. 
1871— Geotge  J.  Bopper,  John  J.  Anderson. 
18TS-71— Heniy  C  Bering,  John  W.  Bogert. 
187M6r-John  H.  Winant,  Barney  N.  Fredon. 
1877^11.  Onsott  Olllam,  Sonthy  8.  Parramore. 
I87&-Jobn  A  Demarsst,  Sonthy  8.  Pamunore. 
1879^— John  A.  Bsmarest,  Olirer  Drake  Smith. 
1880-81.-Jobn  Tan  Bnssnm,  Slias  H.  Sisson. 

MniBut  or  thb  Pboyiuciai.  OoitoBiai  or  New  Jnsir  rnoM  Bbbokm 

OOITITT. 

Jrmt  m»d  Js^mC,  IT75.— ^ohn  Fell,  John  Demarsst,  Hendrick  Kuyper, 

Abraham  Tan  Boskirk,  Sdo  Meraelese. 
Odohm'^  1775.— John  Demnrest,  Jacobns  Post,  Abraham  Tan  Boskirk. 

M«BF«S  or  THB  COHSriTUTlOlfAl.  CoVTEMTIOllt. 

1776.— John  Demarsst,  Jaoobns  Post,  John  Tan  Boskirk,  Jaoob  Qnack- 

•nhorii,  Daniel  Isaac  Brown. 
18U.-Abraham  Westenrelt,  John  Osasedy,  of  Bergen  Oonnty,  KUas  B. 

D.  Ogden,  Andrew  Parsons. 

Mkmbbbs  or  GoMonxsa. 
Hob.  Adam  Bqyd,  1803-6;  to  flU  racancy,  1809,  and  in  Twelfth  Oongrsss, 
1811-13;  Hon.  John  Hnyler,  1867-09;  Hon.  William  Walter  Phelps, 
187S-75;  Hon.  Charles  H.  Tooihis,  1879-81. 

OOTBBIfOR. 

HoiL  Bodman  M.  Price,  1864-67. 

JVRIOB  or  SrPBKMX  COUBT. 

Hon.  Manning  M.  Knapp,  1876-82. 


CHAPTER    XXL 
INTBRNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Soads. — ^The  first  road  in  the  old  county  of  Bergen 
was  the  one  leading  fix)m  Ck)mmunipaw  to  the  Tillage 
of  Bergen.  It  was  probably  laid  out  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1660.  In  1679  it  was  described  as 
"a  fine  broad  wagon-road."  The  first  oommissioners 
of  highways  for  Bergen  County,  and  the  first  known 
tobsTebeen  appointed  in  the  State,  were  John  Berry, 
Lawrence  Andries  (Van  Boskirk),  Enoch  Michielsen 
(Vreeland),  Hans  Diedricks,  Michael  Smith,  Hen- 
drick Van  Ostrum,  and  Claes  Jansen  Van  Purmerendt. 
They  were  appointed  by  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  it  is  doubtfdl  if  there  exists  anywhere  a 
record  of  their  proceedings.  They  appear  to  haTc 
held  office  a  long  time,  for  in  1694  Gerbrand  Claesen 
^ni8  appointed  in  the  place  of  Van  Purmerendt. 

By  resolution  of  the  (General  Assembly,  adopted 
Sept  9, 1704,  the  grand  jury  of  each  and  CTery  county 
was  authorized  to  appoint  yearly  at  the  February  and 
March  terms  of  court,  with  the  approTal  of  the  bench, 
two  persons  in  each  county,  precinct,  district,  or  town- 
rf»ip,  to  lay  out  all  necessary  cross-roads  and  by-roads, 
which  were  to  be  four  rods  wide,  and  also  "to  settle" 
what  is  proper  to  be  allowed  to  those  who  shall  be 


appointed  for  their  serTices  in  laying  out  the  said 
roads. 

On  the  8d  of  June,  1718,  a  road  was  laid  out  firom 
"  Cromkill  to  Whehocken  Ferry."  Mr.  Winfield  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  was  part  of  the  present  Hack- 
ensack  turnpike.  If  so,  it  fixes  the  date  of  the  lay- 
ing out  of  at  least  a  portion  of  this  important  public 
highway. 

The  road  firom  Bergen  to  Bergen  Point  was  among 
the  important  early  thoroughfares,  though  the  date 
of  its  construction  is  not  known.  On  the  2d  of  No- 
Tember,  1748,  James  Alexander,  of  the  Council,  re- 
ported a  bill  "for  continuing  the  king's  highway 
which  leads  from  Bergen  Point  to  Bergen  Town  to 
some  couTcnient  place  on  Hudson's  RiTcr,  for  cross- 
ing that  riTer  to  New  York."  The  bill  "passed  in 
the  negatiTe."  On  Oct.  10, 1764,  a  king's  highway 
was  laid  out  from  Hendrick  Sickles'  barn  to  a  point 
opposite  the  Dutch  church  on  Staten  Island,  and  the 
old  road  was  Tacated.  The  new  road  became  part  of 
the  great  stage-route  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Bergen  Turnpike  Company  was  incorporated 
Not.  30, 1802,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  road 
"from  the  town  of  Hackensack  to  Hoboken."  It 
was  constructed  in  1804,  and  is  known  as  the  Hack- 
ensack turnpike. 

One  of  the  most  important  roads  in  early  times  was 
that  firom  Paulus  Hook  to  Newark  over  the  Hack- 
ensack and  Passaic  Rivers.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  lay  out  this  road  and  to  erect  ferries  across 
the  riTers  by  act  of  June  20,  1765.  One  of  these 
commissioners  was  Thomas  Brown,  of  Bergen,  who 
owned  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hackensack  at 
the  crossing  of  the  road.  He  erected  the  ferry  at  that 
point,  known  as  "  Brown's  Ferry."  The  road  leading 
across  this  ferry  from  Paulus  Hook  to  Newark  was 
for  nearly  thirty  years  the  only  thoroughfare  from  the 
Hudson  to  Essex  County  and  the  country  beyond. 
It  was  therefore  a  great  object  of  the  Americans  to 
keep  it  open  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  ferries 
during  the  BcTolution. 

"  On  the  7th  of  August,  1776,  Richard  Stockton,  a 
delegate  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  sent  to  the 
New  Jersey  State  CouTention,  then  in  session  at  Bur- 
lington, certain  resolutions  of  Congress  requesting  the 
couTcntion  to  make  such  proTisions  for  keeping  open 
these  ferries  as  would  be  effectual." 

The  couTention  on  August  9th  passed  an  ordinance 
for  that  purpose,  putting  the  ferries  into  the  hands 
of  William  Camp  and  Joseph  Hedden,  who  were  au- 
thorized to  proTide  scows  for  each  ferry,  supply  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  hands,  and  stretch  ropes  across  the 
riTers.  The  ferriage  to  soldiers  was  made  one-third 
of  the  regular  rates.^  After  the  capture  of  New  York 
the  ferries  were  suspended,  but  were  repaired  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  remained  in  use  till  the  bridges 
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upon  the  turnpike  were  built.  Falling  into  disuse  for 
a  while,  they  were  again  repaired  in  1805,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  used  until  they  were  supplanted  by  the 
bridges  built  in  connection  with  the  plank-road  across 
the  meadows. 

Bridges. — ^The  bridges  across  the  Hackensack  and 
Passaic  Rivers  on  the  road  from  Jersey  City  to  New- 
ark were  constructed  in  1795  by  Samuel  Ogden  and 
thirty-six  other  contractors,  who  obtained  a  lease  of 
them  for  ninety-seven  years  from  Nov.  24, 1792.  On 
the  7th  of  March,  1797,  they  were  incorporated  as 
"The  Proprietors  of  the  Bridges  over  the  Rivers 
Passaic  and  Hackensack,''  and  under  their  charter 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  erect  bridges  over  these 
rivers. 

May  12, 1819,  the  Board  of  Freeholders  adopted  the 
following : 

**  AeaoZMd,  That  a  oommlttoe  b«  appointed  to  superintend  the  following 
bridges,  Tis^  Old  Bridge,  New  Bridge,  and  Hackensack  Bridge. 

**  JiMoJved,  That  Messrs.  P.  0.  Westenrelt,  J.  ▲.  Weeterrelt,  and  P.  A. 
Terhnne  be  said  committee. 

**  RwAvd^  That  the  committee  be  and  they  are  hereby  anthoriced  to 
prtJsecQte  all  offenses  that  may  be  for  the  futore  committed  against  the 
act  of  the  Oonncil  and  General  AsMmbly  of  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey, 
entitled  '  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Draws  of  certain  Bridges  in  the  Ooanty 
of  Bergen  being  left  open.*  *" 

In  1828  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  en- 
large the  draws  in  the  bridge  over  the  Hackensack 
River.  In  pursuance  of  this  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Peter  C.  Westervelt,  John  A. 
Westervelt,  and  Henry  W.  Banta,  to  construct  an  en- 
larged draw  in  the  bridge  opposite  Hackensack  Vil- 
lage. 

New  Bridge  was  constructed  in  1829.  In  that  year 
we  find  the  record  of  the  sale  of  Old  Bridge  timber 
amounting  to  $81.57. 

A  new  bridge  across  the  Passaic  River,  "  opposite 
the  house  of  Gerrebrand  Van  Riper,  in  Saddle  River 
township,"  was  built  by  subscription  in  1819.^ 

Ferries.— The  ferries  which  connect  the  old  por- 
tion of  Bergen  County  with  New  York  City  are 
numerous.  There  are  (1)  the  Communipaw,  (2)  the 
Weehawken,  (3)  the  Jersey  City,  (4)  the  Hoboken, 
(6)  the  Pavonia.  Besides  these,  which  are  still  in 
operation,  there  were  several  others  of  an  early  date 
which  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  These  latter 
were  Budd's  Ferry,  from  Budd's  Dock,  in  Harsimus 
Cove,  to  New  York,  established  in  1802,  and  con- 
tinued a  few  years ;  Bull's  Ferry,  at  the  upper  line  of  I 
the  present  county  of  Hudson,  well  known  during  ' 
the  Revolution,  which  took  its  name  from  a  family  by  i 
the  name  of  Bull  residing  there.  Winfield  gives  the 
names  of  the  lessees  of  this  ferry  as  follows :  Corne- 
lius Huyler,  1788  to  1792 ;  Theodore  Brower,  1792  to 
1805 ;  Gkrret  Neefie,  1805 ;  Lewis  Concklin,  1806  ; 
Abraham  Huyler,  1808. 

De  Klyn's  Ferry  was  started  by  John  Towne 
and  Barnet  De  Klyn,  from  the  wharf  (south  and 
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north)  of  the  State  Prison  to  Hoboken,  in  1796.  No 
record  is  found  of  this  ferry  later  than  1806. 

For  many  years  the  farmers  and  others  in  the 
northern  part  of  Ber^n  County  reached  New  York 
by  means  of  the  Weehawken  Ferry,  established  by 
Samuel  Bayard  about  the  year  1700.  In  the  charter 
granted  to  Stephen  Bayard  by  George  II.  in  1752, 
the  limits  of  this  ferry  extend  from  the  "Beigeo 
north  line  along  the  shore  half  a  mile  below,  or  to 
the  southward  of  a  place  called  the  Great  Slaugh." ' 

Incidentally  connected  with  this  portion  of  our 
territory  is  the  ferry  to  Elizabethtown  Point,  of 
which  we  find  the  following  in  Winfield's  ''History 
of  Hudson  County" : 

**  Aboat  the  ye«r  1806  it  was  purchaasd  bj  Col.  Aaron  Ogden,  sod  by 
him  leased  to  John  R.  and  Robert  J.  LiYlngston,  who  owned  a  mooopolr 
of  naTigaiing  New  Toilc  waters  by  steam.  They  placed  on  the  ftnythi 
'Baritan,*  the  first  steamer  between  New  York  and  Elisabethteva 
Point.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Ool.  Ogden  had  bnilt,  by  Oor* 
nelius  Joraleroon,  of  BelleTille,  a  boat  fourteen  feet  beam  and  sersntr 
feet  keel,  in  which  Daniel  Dodd,  of  Medham,  pat  a  twelTe-horae  eogto*. 
It  was  called  the  *8ea  Horse.*  This  boat  the  colonel  traced  on  thU 
ferry,  but  to  arold  seinire  under  the  New  York  narigatlon  laws,  laa  btr 
to  Jersey  City.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1813,  she  was  advertised  ss  'u 
degant  steamboat,  provided  to  run  between  Elliabethtown  Point  sad 
Panlns  Hook ;  fkre,  four  shillings.*  She  made  two  trips  a  day.  The  ftn 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  On  the  Slit  of 
June,  1814,  she  was  advertised  to-  meet  the  -steamboat  '  Sufastltntkm'  at 
Panlus  Hook,  which  won  Id  carry  the  passengers  to  New  York. 

**  'The  Bellona,*  owned  by  Gibbons,  ran  from  Elisabethtown  to  Jcmy 
City ;  fiitre,  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  In  the  advertisement  was  flnug  to 
the  breeze  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  motto,  *  New  Jersey  muit  b« 
free  r  **— SmAnW  of  J-Wedons  July  31, 1821. 

The  Hoboken  Ferry  was  established  to  connect 
the  Corporation  Dock  at  the  Bear  Market  in  New 
York  with  Hoboken  in  1774,  and  was  leaded  to  H. 
Tallman  for  £50  a  year.  It  was  advertised  in  May 
the  following  year  as  "the  New  Established  Ferry 
from  the  remarkable  pleasant  and  convenient  situate 
place  of  William  Bayard,  Esq.,  at  the  '  King's  Arms 
Inn' ;  from  which  place  all  gentlemen  Travelers  and 
others  who  have  occasion  to  cross  that  ferry  will  be 
accommodated  with  the  best  of  boats  of  every  kind, 
suitable  to  the  winds,  weather,  and  tides,  to  convey 
them  from  thence  to  the  New  Market  near  the  new 
Corporation  Pier,  at  the  North  River  opposite  Vesey 
Street,  in  New  York,  at  which  place  a  suitable  house 
will  be  kept  for  the  reception  of  travelers  passing  to 
and  from  his  house,  and  will  have  his  boats  in  good 
order."  The  advertisement  closes  by  saying,  "The 
boats  are  to  be  distinguished  by  having  the  name 
*  The  Hoobook  Ferry'  painted  on  the  stem." 

During  the  Revolution  this  ferry  was  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  army  occupying  New  York,  and  in 
1776  the  British  placed  a  subaltern  and  twenty  men 
to  examine  the  passengers  crossing  going  to  and  fro. 
In  1789  the  ferry  was  owned  by  John  Stevens,  the 
proprietor  of  Hoboken,  and  after  its  comparatively 
unsuccessful  management  by  several  lessees,  Mr. 
Stevens  in  1810  proposed  to  place  a  steamboat  upon 
the  ferry,  and  completing  his  boat  about  the  middle 
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of  September,  1811,  he  shortly  after  "  made  the  trial- 
trip  of  the  first  steam  ferry-boat  in  the  world."  It 
was  immediately  put  into  use,  and  on  the  2dd  of  Sep- 
tembefi  1811,  made  sixteen  trips,  with  an  average  of 
one  hundred  persons  each  trip."  *  Col.  Stevens,  how- 
ever, soon  abandoned  the  use  of  steamboats  on  the 
ferry,  which  were  not  again  applied  till  the  22d  of 
April,  1822,  when  he  made  a  trial-trip  with  the 
"Hoboken,"  which  thereafter  made  trips  "every 
hour  by  St  Paul's  church  clock."  * 

Thb  Pavonia  Ferby.  — Letters  patent  were 
granted  for  the  establishment  of  this  ferry  by  King 
George  II.,  Jan.  17,  1733,  to  "Archibald  Kennedy 
bis  heirs  and  assigns."  Capt.  Kennedy  failed  to  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  the  charter,  and  /or  over  one  hun- 
dred years  nothing  was  done  save  the  offeringtiow  and 
then  for  the  establishment  of  a  ferry  from  "  the  west 
end  of  Pearl  Street,"  or  "  from  the  foot  of  Chambers 
Street  to  Harsimus."  Petitions  of  this  sort  were 
presented  in  1753,  in  1765,  and  in  1818,  but  nothing 
was  done  till  the  completion  of  tike  Bergen  Tunnel 
by  the  Long  Dock  Company  in  186^. 

The  Erie  Railway  Company,  lessees  of  the  Lonjg 
Dock  Company,  revived  the  Pavonia  Ferry.*  It  be- 
gan buMness  May  1,  1861,  with  three  old  boats — 
"Niagara,"  "Onalaska,"  and  "Onala"— from  the 
Brooklyn  ferries.  The  Erie  Bailway  Company  have 
since  put  upon  the  ferry  the  "  Pavonia,"  built  in 
1861;  "Susquehanna,"  buUt  in  1864;  "Delaware," 
built  in  1865. 

Dow's  Ferry  over  the  Hackensack,  a  little  north 
of  the  present  bridge  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad, 
was  a  noted  place  during  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Win- 
field  thinks  it  was  established  "  about  the  time  that 
Col.  John  Schuyler  constructed  the  Belleville  turn- 
pike, during  the  French  war,  and  remained  in  opera- 
tion until  superseded  by  the  bridge  erected  in  1794. 
It  received  its  name  from  John  Douw,  a  friend  of 
Col.  Schuyler."  The  ferry  and  Douw's  tavern  were 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hackensack.  It  was  at  this 
ferry  that  boats  had  been  provided  on  the  night  of 
Maj.  Lee's  attack  on  Paulus  Hook  to  facilitate  the 
retreat  of  his  forces. 

The  ferry  at  Jersey  City  was  established  June  18, 
1764. 

The  New  York  Mercury  of  July  2d  of  that  year 
says,  '*The  long-wished-for  ferry  is  now  established 
and  kept  across  the  North  River,  from  the  place  called 
Powless's  Hook  to  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  boats 
properly  constructed,  as  well  for  the  conveniency  of 
pwsengers  as  for  the  carrying  over  of  horses  and  car- 
riages, do  now  constantly  ply  from  one  shore  to  the 
other." 

This  ferry  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  new^ 
route  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  via  Bergen 
Point  and  Staten  Island.    Across  the  Kill  van  KuU, 


1 0/  Freedom,  Oct.  1, 1811 ;  quoted  hy  WinJleld. 
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between  the  two  latter  places,  a  ferry  had  been  pre- 
viously in  operation,  and  in  1750  was  kept  by  Jacob 
Corson,  who  that  year  petitioned  the  government  of 
New  York  for  letters  patent,  which  were  granted,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  his  ferry  into  a  public  ferry. 
The  ferry  at  Jersey  City  was  owned  by  Cornelius  Van 
Vorst,  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining  land,  up  to 
the  2d  of  February,  1804,  when  he  sold  the  Hook  and 
ferry  to  Anthony  Dey,  who  leased  the  latter  to  Maj. 
David  Hunt,  who  operated  the  ferry  till  the  property 
was  sold  to  the  associates  of  the  Jersey  company. 

In  December,  1810,  the  New  Yofh  Evening  Fdst 
announced  that  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
Fulton  for  the  construction  of  steamboats  for  this 
ferry.  In  May,  1811,  two  boats  were  being  built  by 
Charles  Brown,  and  were  eighty  feet  in  length  and 
thirty  feet  in  width.  "  One  peculiarity  is,  they  never 
put  about."  On  July  2, 1812,  one  of  them,  the  "Jer- 
sey," was  finished  and  put  in  operation,  but  owing  to 
some  needed  alteration  was  taken  off  again  for  a  few 
days.  On  Friday,  July  17, 1812,  it  began  its  regular 
trips.  A  writer  on  the  following  day  says,  "I  crossed 
the  North  River  yesterday  in  a  steamboat  with  my 
fiimily  in  my  carriage,  without  alighting  therefrom, 
in  fourteen  minutes,  with  an  immense  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers. I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  the  public 
mind  appeared  to  be  gratified  at  finding  so  large  and 
so  safe  a  machine  going  so  well.  On  both  shores  wer^ 
thousands  of  people  viewing  this  pleasing  object." 

This  was  a  new  era.  It  practically  made  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  one  community,  by  overcoming  a 
barrier  which  never  till  now  was  felt  to  be  a  pleasure 
to  cross.  Henceforth  the  passage  of  the  Hudson  was 
to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  experiences  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  metropolis,  especially  in 
pleasant  weather,  when  passengers  could  see  the  great 
variety  of  boats  and  vessels  crowding  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  river  and  harbor,  and  survey  the  scenes 
of  busy  activity  on  every  hand ;  and  in  unpleasant 
weather  the  warm  and  capacious  cabins  of  the  boats 
would  fiimish  a  comfortable  and  agreeable  shelter. 
The  change  for  the  few  minutes  required  to  cross 
the  river  by  the  steamboats  would  henceforth  be  only 
an  agreeable  alternation  in  the  mode  of  conveyance  in 
which  the  traveler  would  go  to  or  come  from  the  city, 
whether  it  should  be  by  stage  or  carriage,  as  in  the 
early  days,  or  by  railroad,  as  in  more  modern  times. 
The  application  of  steam  to  the  ferry-boats  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  construction  of  railroads  in  all  direc- 
tions from  New  York  have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the 
city  far  beyond  their  possible  limits  in  the  absence  of 
these  inventions,  extending  her  suburbs  far  out  into 
the  country,  over  the  adjacent  islands,  and  for  many 
miles  into  New  Jersey.  Thousands  of  people  from 
all  these  quarters,  where  they  can  live  cheaper,  and 
breathe  the  pure  country  air  for  at  least  twelve  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  now  find  pleasant  and  rapid 
transit  to  and  from  their  places  of  business  in  the 
city. 
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The  Hudson  River  front  of  old  Bergen  County  was 
important  territory  in  the  early  days,  when  the  native 
tribes  were  wont  to  assemble  here  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  their  peltry  over  to  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  in 
modem  times  its  situation  has  given  it  increasing 
commercial  importance. 

It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  all  the  railroads  and 
lines  of  transportation  which  leave  New  York  for  the 
West,  and  probably  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
which  within  the  same  number  of  miles  contains  so 
many  well-devised  facilities  for  landing  the  passen- 
gers and  freights  of  so  many  miles  of  railway.  Within 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  from  Communipaw  to 
Hoboken,  are  the  depots,  docks,  warehouses,  etc.,  of 
the  great  Pennsylvania,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 
Central,  Midland,  Morris  and  Essex,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western, 
and  other  lesser  railroads,  besides  the  canals  which 
terminate  here  also.  And  all  these  by  an  admirable 
system  of  engineering  are  brought  into  immediate 
communication  with  the  steamboats  which  connect 
them  with  the  city  of  New  York. 

Railroads.—- The  first  railroad  in  America  was  laid 
in  old  Bergen  County.  Mr.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  of  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  says  in  the  Springifield  Republican, — 

**  ReaJing  ttie  very  interMtlog  Moonnt  of  th«  Boomc  Tnnnel  Id  yoor 
paper  of  Morember  28Ui,  I  find  a  d«w  tUiMtration  of  the  dilBcalty  of  ob- 
taining correct  hietorical  data.  The  writer  etatea  that  in  1826  Dr.  Phelpt 
presented  the  flret  propoeitioD  erer  made  tor  a  railroad  before  any  legia- 
lative  body  in  the  United  6tatee.  This  la  a  mlitake.  About  April,  1811, 
Col.  John  Sterens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  authorise  a  railroad  In  Mew  Jersey,  and  in  Tebrmuy,  1815,  a 
law  was  passed  incorporating  *  The  Kew  Jersey  Bailroad  Company,  au- 
thorizing a  road  from  Trenton  to  Mew  Brunswick.*  This  road  was  not 
built.  In  1820  I  saw  at  Hoboken  Ool.  Sterens*  short  railroad,  laid  as  an 
experiment.  Locomotive  steam-engines  had  not  been  perfected,  and  the 
beet  engineers  did  not  suppoes  there  would  be  sufflcient  traction  in  plain 
wheels  to  draw  a  heavy  weight.  The  railwi^r  put  up  by  Stevens  was 
provided  vdth  a  middle  rail  having  teeth  for  a  driving-track.  This  gen- 
tleman was  father  of  the  Messrs.  Stevens  who  built  the  first  raUroad  in 
Mew  Jersey  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1842.  He  entered  Into  competiUon 
with  Fulton  to  run  the  first  steamboat  on  the  waten  of  the  Hudson,  and 
thus  obtain  the  monopoly  granted  by  the  law  of  New  Toric,  but  falling 
a  little  behind  in  time,  he  sent  his  boat  round  to  the  Delaware,  and  I 
was  carried  by  her  in  1812.  The  ftmily  maintained  a  line  of  boats  on 
the  Delaware  individually  or  by  the  company  until  their  death.** 

The  Paterson  and  Hudson  River  Bailroad 
Company  was  incorporated  Jan.  21, 1831.  The  road 
went  into  operation  between  Paterson  and  Aquacka- 
nonk  (now  Passaic)  June  22,  1832.  The  rolling- 
stock  at  that  time  consisted  of  "  three  splendid  and 
commodious  cars,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
thirty  passengers,''  which  were  drawn  by  "  fleet  and 
gentle  horses.''  It  was  thought  to  be  a  '^  rapid  and 
delightfiil  mode  of  traveling."  The  trial-trip  over 
that  part  of  the  road  was  June  7, 1832.  It  connected 
with  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  at  West  End.  The 
road  was  leased  to  the  Union  Railroad  Company 
Sept.  9,  1852.  This  lease  was  assigned  to  the  Erie 
Railway  Company,  and  the  road  is  now  part  of  the 
main  line  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroad.  The  assignment  and  transfer  of  the  road 
was  confirmed  by  the  Legislature  March  14,  1853. 


I  The  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transporta- 
tion Company  was  chartered  March  7,  1832.   The 

I  road  was  constructed  from  Jersey  City  to  Newark, 

I  and  the  first  excursion  was  run  over  it  Sept  1, 18^ 

'  in  the  passenger-car  '*  Washington."  Regular  trips 
began  Sept.  15,  1834,  the  cars  being  drawn  by  horset. 
Eight  trips  were  made  daily,  the  cars  stopping  at  the 

I  hotels  to  receive  passengers.  Previous  to  Jao.  1, 
1838,  when  the  Bergen  Cut  was  completed,  the  cars 

I  were  drawn  over  the  hill.  The  first  engine,  the  "  New- 
ark," passed  over  the  road  Dec.  2, 1835.    This  road 

I  was  consolidated  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Bail- 
road,  under  authority  given  by  the  Legislature,  Feb. 

I  27,  1867,  and  the  consolidation  was  leased  to  the 

I  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  1870. 

I  The  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  Compaky 
was  incorporated  Jan.  29,  1835.  At  first  this  road 
was  connected  with  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  at  New- 
ark, but  was  extended  to  Hoboken  by  the  completioD 
of  the  Newark  and  Hoboken  Railroad,  Nov.  19, 1862. 
It  was  leased  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  Company  Dec.  10,  1868. 

The  Erie  Railway  Company  was  first  recog- 
nized by  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  March  14, 1853,  as 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  then 
as  the  Erie  Railway  Company.  After  leasing  the 
Paterson  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  the  Pat- 
erson and  Ramapo  Railroad,  which  two  roads  formed 
a  direct  line  from  Jersey  City  to  Sufferns,  Pier- 
mont  was  abandoned  as  a  terminus,  and  the  can 
were  run  to  the  depot  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
Company  in  Jersey  City  until  May,  1861.  "The 
Long  Dock  Company,"  incorporated  Feb.  26, 1856, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  com- 
pleted the  Bergen  Tunnel  Jan.  28,  1861.  The  fint 
passenger  train  passed  through  it  May  1,  1861,  at 
which  date  the  Erie  traffic  was  transferred  to  its  pres- 
ent terminus  at  Long  Dock.  In  1865  the  Erie  Com- 
pany constructed  a  telegraph  line  through  the  Bergen 
Tunnel,  so  that  managers  of  signals  at  either  end 
could  be  duly  warned  of  approaching  trains,  and  col- 
lision thus  avoided.  The  interior  of  the  Bergen  Tun- 
nel was  arched  over  in  1867. 

Midland  Railroad. — ^The  New  York  and  Os- 
wego Midland  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated 
Jan.  1, 1866.  Construction  began  June  29, 1868.  The 
first  train  ran  over  the  western  end  of  the  road  Not. 
5, 1869,  and  the  first  through  train  Aug.  18, 1873. 

On  Monday,  Dec.  19,  1871,  the  first  locomotive  was 
put  on  the  New  Jersey  Midland  at  Hawthorne,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Erie,  one  mile  from  Paterson.  The  loco- 
motive was  built  at  the  Rogers'  Locomotive  Works  in 
the  city  of  Paterson,  and  was  named  the  "  Passaic." 
Another  locomotive  put  upon  the  road  the  following 
July  was  named  "Bergen,"  this  plan  of  naming  the 
locomotives  after  the  counties  traversed  by  the  road 
being  adopted  by  the  company. 

The  New  Jersey  Midland  Company  was  incorporated 
March  18,  1867.    March  18, 1870,  it  was  announced 
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that  $75,000  had  been  subscribed  by  those  interested 
in  having  the  road  go  through  Hackensack.  Addi- 
tional sums  were  subsequently  raised,  increasing  the 
amount  to  $100,000,  the  sum  required  to  be  raised  by 
Hackensack  and  vicinity.  Other  liberal  sums  were 
contribated  along  the  entire  route.  On  Monday, 
Much  18, 1872,  the  first  passenger  train  ran  through 
between  Hackensack  and  Paterson,  at  8.30  A.M.,  car- 
rying about  thirty  passengers.  After  that  trains  ran 
regularly. 

The  opening  of  the  road  was  signalized  by  a  grand 
ezcttrsion  to  Ellen ville,  given  to  the  citizens  of  Bergen 
by  the  president,  Hon.  C.  A.  Wortendyke.  The  day 
was  not  auspicious,  but  suitable  provision  had  been 
made  for  a  large  number  of  excursionists  at  the  hotels, 
80  that,  notwithstanding-  the  rain  which  set  in,  the 
occasion  passed  off  pleasantly.  Many  of  the  people 
of  Bergen  attended  with  their  wives  and  daughters. 
Among  the  guests  was  the  venerable  centenarian, 
Richard  Paulison,  who  had  witnessed  the  changes  of 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  none  of  them  probably 
had  awakened  in  him  stranger  emotions  than  those  in 
which  he  that  day  participated.  He  was  truly  the 
representative  of  a  bygone  generation.  Among  the 
other  guests  were  A.  Luther  Smith,  of  Nyack,  Sheriff 
Pell,  of  Bergen,  and  A.  Brownson.  Of  the  Midland, 
President  Wortendyke,  Vice-President  Loomis,  James 
N.  Pronk,  Cornelius  Vreeland,  and  Hon.  Isaac  Dem- 
arest  Of  Sussex  County,  Hon.  Robert  Hamilton  and 
Hon.  Thomas  Kays. 

At  the  dinner  Mr.  H.  D.  Win  ton,  of  the  Bergen 
Democraiy  being  called  upon  for  a  toast,  offered  the 
following :  "  Hon.  C.  A.  Wortendyke,  projector  of  the 
New  Jersey  Midland  Railway."  This  brought  out 
Mr.  Wortendyke  with  a  happy  response.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Price  followed  with  a  speech  of  considerable 
length  and  animation,  in  which  he  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Worten- 
dyke in  securing  the  completion  of  the  road.  He 
said  President  Wortendyke  had  spent  his  time  and 
money  to  accomplish  a  result  of  which  every  one  should 
feel  proud.  James  N.  Pronk  was  then  called  upon. 
He  represented  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland, 
and  clasped  hands  with  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Wortendyke, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Midland.  The  energy  of  the  two 
had  accomplished  great  results,  and  the  county  of 
Bergen  should  feel  truly  proud  of  the  enterprise  and 
genius  of  her  son. 

The  Hackensack  and  New  Yokk  Railboad 
Company  was  incorporated  March  14, 1866.  Work 
WIS  b^;un  on  the  road  in  the  spring  of  1869.  It  was 
opened  northward  to  Hillsdale,  twenty-one  miles  from 
New  York,  and  the  first  excursion  train  ran  over  it  on 
Saturday,  the  4th  of  March,  1870.  The  officers  of  the 
road  at  that  time  were  D.  P.  Patterson,  president ;  G. 
8.  Demarest,  vice-president;  H.  G.  Herring,  secre- 
tary; and  J.  D.  Demarest,  treasurer.  The  extension 
of  the  road  to  Grassy  Point,  about  two  miles  above 
Haveistraw,  on  the  Hudson,  was  chartered  by  the 


New  York  Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and 
during  the  fall  was  put  under  contract  to  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Lary  for  construction.  From  a  report  made 
in  January,  1872,  we  learn  that  through  the  untiring 
exertions  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Bogert,  of  Nanuet,  $90,000  had 
been  subscribed,  over  $40,000  of  which  had  been  paid 
in.  Subscriptions  also  to  the  amount  of  $280,000  had 
been  secured  by  Mr.  Patterson,  the  president  of  the 
company,  and  of  this  sum  $130,000  had  been  paid  in. 
At  the  northern  terminus  at  Grassy  Point  the  com- 
pany received  a  donation  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  river  frontage  from  Mr.  David  Munro. 
The  eastern  terminus  of  this  road  is  in  the  Erie  depot, 
at  Long  Dock,  and  it  is  under  the  same  management 
as  the  Erie. 

The  Northebn  Railroad  Company  op  New 
Jersey  was  chartered  Feb.  9, 1854,  and  the  road  was 
completed  Oct.  1,  1859.  In  1869  it  was  leased  to  the 
Erie  Railway  Company.  This  road  paaaes  through 
the  eastern  part  of  Bergen  County,  along  the  table- 
land of  the  Palisades,  many  portions  of  which  it  has 
been  the  means  of  redeeming  from  forests  and  con- 
verting into  beautiful  parks  and  villas.  Englewood, 
on  this  road,  one  of  the  most  delightful  suburbs  of 
New  York,  has  been  entirely  built  up  since  the  road 
was  opened. 

The  Jersey  City  and  Albany  Railroad  was 
opened  to  Tappan,  July  80, 1878.  This  road  passes 
through  Bergen  County  frx)m  the  Midland,  at  Ridge- 
field  Park,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Northern  road. 

The  Morris  CanaL — ^The  Morris  Canal  and  Bank- 
ing Company  was  incorporated  Dec.  31, 1824.  It  was 
authorized  to  construct  a  canal  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Passaic.  The  canal  was  completed  in  1831.  On 
Jan.  28, 1828,  authority  was  given  to  extend  the  canal 
to  the  Hudson  River,  at  or  near  Jersey  City.  This 
j  extension  was  completed  in  1836.  The  canal  and  its 
appurtenances,  with  the  chartered  rights  of  the  com- 
pany, were  sold,  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, Oct.  21,  1844.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
Feb.  9, 1849,  banking  privileges  were  taken  from  the 
company. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

early   courts  of   BERGEN. 

Etpatin. — In  the  vicinity  of  Union  Hill,  upon  the 
Hudson  County  line,  was  an  ancient  place  called 
"Espatin,"  where  "courts  of  justice"  were  held  as 
early  as  1657, — ^the  earliest  courts  of  which  we  have 
any  account  in  East  Jersey.  The  Baron  Van  der 
Capellen,  a  wealthy  and  influential  Hollander,  whose 
interests  appear  to  have  been  independent  of  those 
of  the  authorities  at  Manhattan,  had  formed  a  colony 
on  Staten  Island,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  1655.    Van  der  Capellen,  through  his  agents  resid- 
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log  in  the  colony,  had  asBumed  the  right  to  make  trea- 
ties with  the  Indians  and  to  purchase  lands  of  them, 
irrespective  of  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, which  declared  his  action  in  this  respect  unau- 
thorized.^ He  was  active  in  conciliating  the  Indians, 
and  settling  terms  of  peace  with  them  at  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1655,  and  seems  in  that  year  to  have  co- 
operated with  the  director  and  council  through  his 
agent,  Adrian  Post,  who,  in  October,  1655,  was  "  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  the  Hackensack  Indians  for  the 
release  of  prisoners."*  Undoubtedly  his  powerful 
influence  over  the  Indians  caused  his  agency  to  be 
sought  in  this  direction.  Post  was  succeeded  in  the 
agency  by  Van  Dincklagan,  who  died  about  1658. 
While  he  was  agent  he  was  a  successful  negotiator 
with  the  Indians,  and  purchased  their  entire  interest 
in  Staten  Island,  and  probably  "Espatin,"  in  the 
vicinity  of  ihe  settlements  of  the  Tappan  and  Hack- 
ensack Indians,  where  the  establishment  of  a  trading- 
post  and  a  court  for  the  adjudication  of  such  causes 
as  might  arise  with  them  and  the  white  settlers,  en- 
abled him  more  directly  to  oversee  the  movements 
of  the  Indians  and  keep  them  under  control. 

The  court  at  Espatin  seems  to  have  been  a  rival 
court  to  that  at  New  Amsterdam,  for  to  the  former 
rather  than  to  the  latter  the  agent  of  Van  der  Ca- 
pellen  required  the  subjection  of  the  Indians.  We 
find  that  "  in  1657,  Van  der  Capellen,  through  his 
agent  Van  Dincklagen,  concluded  with  the  Indians 
a  treaty,  with  submission  to  the  courts  of  justice  at 
Hospating,  near  Hackensack,  on  Waerkimius  Conne,* 
in  New  Netherlands."  * 

This  record,  brief  as  it  is,  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
Baron  Van  der  Capellen  sought  to  establbh  an  au- 
thority on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  director-general  and  Council  at  Man- 
hattan. Hence  it  appears  in  the  records  of  the  latter 
that  he  received  their  severe  censure.  He  was  no 
doubt  one  of  those  wealthy  Hollanders,  who  desired  to 
establish  a  barony  of  their  own  in  the  New  World,  and 
having  selected  Staten  Island,  and  the  country  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  the  Hackensack,  he  proceeded 
to  acquire  a  title  from  the  native  owners,  and  to 
establish  a  court  to  which  they  should  be  subject. 
This  court  he  established  at  **  Espatin,"  the  hill,  on 
a  site  overlooking  the  grand  domain  of  which  he 
conceived  himself  the  prospective  lord. 

It  is  evident  that  the  director-general  and  Council 
at  Manhattan  were  jealous  of  such  rival  authorities, 
and  often  specified  in  deeds  that  the  grantees  should 
submit  to  the  courts  at  New  Amsterdam.  Thus  in 
the  deed  of  Paulus  Hoeck  to  Abraham  Isaacson 
Planck,  May  1, 1638,  it  is  stated  that  "the  purchaser 


I  NetB  NeOterland  Register,  136. 
s  Brodhead,  i.  641-42. 

3  Thii  la  the  nanie  of  one  of  the  Indians  who  tigned  the  deed  to  Oot- 
ernor  Stnjveiant  conveying  the  Unde  in  Bergen,  of  which  Secauco* 
wni  afterwiirdB  claimed  by  them  aa  not  included  in  the  sale. 

4  O'Cal.  N.  N.,  li.  428.    Brodhead,  i.  641. 


and  landsman  aforesaid  pledge  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  present  and  future,  without 
any  exception,  mbtnitHng  to  the  PrtmncicU  court  of 
Holland^  and  to  all  other  courts,  judges,  and  justices, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  these  presents 
are  signed  by  the  parties  respectively,"  etc. 

The  place  where  this  ancient  court  was  held  b 
designated  Hotpating,  Etpatingh,  EspaHrif  and  means 
"  a  hill."  Our  reason  for  locating  it  on  Union  Hill 
is  as  follows :  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  points  in 
the  boundary  line  of  the  old  township  of  Bergen,  in 
the  charter  of  that  township  by  Governor  Philip 
Carteret,  in  1664,  and  lay  in  a  "  northwest  comse" 
from  Mordavis'  Meadow,  which  formed  the  north- 
em  boundary  line  of  the  township  on  the  Hudson. 
"  Thence  northwest,  by  a  three-rail  fence  that  is  now 
standing,  to  Espatin,  and  from  thence  to  a  little  creek 
surrounding  north-northwest,  until  it  comes  into  the 
Hackensack."  Espatin  was,  therefore,  between  Mor- 
davis'  Meadow  and  the  creek,  in  a  northwest  course 
from  the  former,  upon  a  hill,  as  its  name  implies. 
This  highland  is  upon  the  narrowest  portion  of  the 
Neck  northward  between  the  Hudson  and  Hacken- 
sack Rivers,  commanding  a  view  of  both  valleys, 
and  the  best  situation  in  the  whole  region,  not  only 
for  proximity  to  the  Indian  settlements,  but  to  watch 
their  movements  southward  by  the  Hackensack 
River. 

^*  Espatin"  is  named  in  1664  in  the  charter  above 
cited.  In  the  same  instrument  it  appears  that  this 
section  of  the  Neck  was  settled,  for  it  is  said  that  the 
tract  therein  laid  out  for  a  township  "  is  bounded  at 
the  north  end  by  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  Capt 
Nicholas  Varlet  and  Mr.  Samuel  Edsall."  This  land, 
of  course,  lay  over  the  line  in  Old  Hackensack  (now 
Ridgefield)  township.  If  the  record  could  be  traced 
back  of  these  proprietors,  it  would  no  doubt  show 
others  of  an  earlier  date,  and  perhaps  reveal  some- 
thing still  more  positive  respecting  the  settlement  and 
the  court.  Probably  it  was  abandoned  when  the  au- 
thorities at  New  Amsterdam  obliged  the  settlers  to 
concentrate  in  fortified  towns,  and  was  gradually  su- 
perseded by  the  court  established  at  Bergen  in  1661, 
or  at  least  was  given  up  when  the  Dutch  surrendered 
to  the  English  in  1664. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  line  Nicholas  Varlet  and 
Nicholas  Bayard  owned  a  large  tract  of  land,  "  granted 
by  Petrus  Stuyvesant"  Dec.  10,  1668,  and  confinned 
by  patent  of  Philip  Carteret  Oct  30, 1667.  A  portion 
of  this  land,  extending  from  the  north  end  of  what 
is  now  Hudson  County  to  a  certain  "  stake  standing 
on  Pinhome's  Creek,"  containing  "  about  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  acres,"  is  marked  lot  No.  283  on 
the  field-book  of  the  commissioners  to  divide  the 
common  lands  of  the  township  of  Bergen.' 

Courts  at  Bergen. — The  Court  of  Burgomasters 
and  Schepens,  organized  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1652, 

6  8m  lot  No.  283,  Winfield*!  Land  TIUm,  p.  192. 
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undoubtedly  exercised  judicial  authority  over  this 
part  of  New  Jersey  till  about  the  4th  of  August,  1661. 

In  September  following  a  local  court  was  estab-  i 
lished  at  Bergen,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Director- 
Greneral  and  Council  at  Manhattan.  The  ordinance 
making  provision  for  this  court,  dated  Sept.  5, 1661, 
very  properly  says,  "  In  order  that  all  things  may  be 
performed  with  proper  order  and  respect,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  choose  as  judges  honest,  intelligent  persons, 
owners  of  real  estate,  who  are  lovers  of  peace  and 
well-affected  subjects  of  their  Lords  and  Patrons, 
and  of  their  supreme  government  established  here; 
promoters  and  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion 
as  it  is  at  present  taught  in  the  churches  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  in  conformity  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  order  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht'' 
The  court  was  to  consist  of  one  schout,  or  sheriff, 
and  three  schepens.  Grotius  informs  us  that  schout, 
or  schuld,  or  schuld-rechter,  was  a  criminal  judge. 
The  schout  was  to  be  a  local  official,  who  was 
empowered  to  convoke  the  schepens,  and  to  pre- 
side and  act  also  as  the  clerk  at  their  sessions.  As 
magistrates  they  were  to  be  men  of  probity  and  worth, 
who  had  commanded  the  respect  of  the  people.  Thus 
the  schout  and  three  schepens  constituted  the  court. 
These  officials  were  all  appointed  by  the  Director- 
General  and  Council. 

The  first  schepens  were  Michael  Jansen,  Harman 
Smeeman,  and  Casper  Steinmets ;  they  were  to  hold 
oflBce  for  one  year  from  the  20th  of  September,  1661. 
Jansen,  Smeeman,  and  Steinmets  thus  stand  out 
prominently  as  the  first  associate  judges  of  a  local 
court  for  this  section  of  country,  which  a  few  years 
after  was  to  become  the  county  of  Bergen.  Jansen 
was  a  fanner,  and  had  been  honored  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  as  a  member  of  the  Representative  As- 
sembly, which  had  been  convened  to  advise  with  the 
government,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  active  and 
inflnential  in  public  affairs.  Smeeman  was  a  Weet- 
phalian  from  Iserlow,  in  the  county  of  Mark,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  judicial  promotion  was  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a 
small  burgher,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Land- 
tag under  Governor  Stuy  vesant,  and  had  years  before 
striven  to  establish  himself  as  a  proprietor  of  the  soil 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  having  already  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  his  associate,  Jansen,  for  nine  hun- 
dred florins.  Steinmets,  like  his  associates,  had  prior 
to  his  appointment  attempted  a  settlement  also  in  this 
section,  but  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Indians. 
He  had  also  been  a  resident  of  New  Amsterdam, 
where  he  had  been  licensed  to  keep  a  tavern.  He 
hid  also  figured  in  military  affairs  as  a  lieutenant  and 
then  captain  of  the  Bergen  militia,  and  in  after-years 
became  a  deputy  in  the  Council  of  New  Orange  and 
a  representative  from  Bergen  Village  in  the  First  and 
Second  General  Assemblies  of  New  Jersey,  and  died 
in  1702.  Thus  his  record  bespeaks  the  high  character 
tnd  standing  of  the  man. 


The  court  thus  constituted  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  what  is  sometimes  called  *' solid  men^''  com- 
manding the  respect  and  consideration  of  the  whole 
community.  This  tribunal  could  render  definitive 
judgment  to  the  amount  of  fifty  guilders  and  under, 
and  for  a  larger  sum,  but  with  the  right  of  the  ag- 
grieved party  to  appeal  to  the  Director-General  and 
Council.  The  schout,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  court,  and  also  its  secretary  or  clerk.  The 
judges  were  bound  to  respect  the  law  of  their  fiither- 
land  and  the  ordinances  and  edicts  of  the  Director- 
General  and  Council.  It  was  a  court  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  very  similar  to  our  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  to-day.  Subject  to  the  Direc- 
tor-Genmral  and  Council,  it  had  some  legislative  pow- 
ers also  to  pass  ordinances  respecting  surveys,  high- 
ways, outlets,  posts  and  fences,  the  laying  out  of 
gardens  and  orchards,  the  building  of  churches, 
schools,  and  similar  public  works,  with  power  to  pro- 
vide the  means  "  how  and  by  which  the  same  are  to 
be  effected." 

Before  th^se  magistrates  could  enter  upon  their 
duties  they  were  obliged  to  take  the  following  very 
comprehensive  oath  of  office :  "  We  promise  and 
swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Gk>d,  that  we  will 
be  faithful  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the  High  and  Mighty 
Lords,  the  States-General,  the  Lords  directors  of  the 
privileged  West  India  Company,  Department  of  Am- 
sterdam, as  our  Lords  and  Patrons,  the  Director- 
General  and  Council  now  placed  over  us  or  hereafter 
to  be  appointed;  that  we  will  respect  and  execute 
their  commands ;  that  we  will  exercise  good  justice  to 
our  best  knowledge ;  repel  all  mutiny,  troubles,  and 
disorders ;  to  our  best  abilities  maintain  the  Reformed 
Religion  and  no  other;  and  support  the  same  and 
conduct  ourselves  punctually  in  conformity  to  the 
instruction  which  we  have  already  received  or  may 
yet  receive;  and  ftirther  act  as  good  and  fiiithiul 
magistrates  are  in  duty  bound  to  do.  So  help  us, 
God  Almighty." 

Bergen  Village  was  predestined  under  its  permanent 
and  well-defined  charter,  with  the  protecting  care  of 
New  Amsterdam,  to  lead  the  way  to  the  county  of 
Bergen  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and  thence  to 
perform  its  part,  at  length,  in  the  harmonious  whole 
of  a  great  nationality.  It  is  well  for  us  thus  to  go 
back  to  the  beginning,  in  order  to  form  a  just  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  structure.  We  have  now  given 
an  account  of  the  first  judicial  organization  in  the 
ftiture  county  of  Bergen,  and  of  all  the  members  of 
the  court  except  the  schout,  or  presiding  judge.  We 
have  purposely  left  his  name  to  the  last  as  most  worthy 
of  honorable  mention.  Tielman  Van  Vleck  may 
justly  be  called  the  founder  of  Bergen  Village,  and 
probably  is  entitled  to  that  honor  as  to  the  whole 
county  itself.  He  came  from  Bremen,  had  studied  at 
Amsterdam  under  a  notary,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice law  in  this  country  in  1668.  Foreseeing  the  needs 
of  civilization  in  a  new  country,  he  sought  to  found  a 
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village  in  the  present  State  of  New  Jersey.  He  was 
probably  the  first  lawyer,  as  he  was  also  the  first 
judge  to  preside  over  a  judicial  tribunal  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  bar  of  the  State  might  well  erect  some  suitable  i 
monument  to  this  her  first  conscript  father  of  a  nu- 
merous and  honored  fraternity. 

Thb  pioneer  court  at  Bergen  Village,  with  its  schout 
and  schepens,  its  president  and  associate  judges,  partly 
to  enact  laws  but  more  to  administer  them,  over  two 
centuries  ago,  in  its  historical  relations  to  us  must 
justly  command  our  respect  and  admiration.  Civili- 
zation had  sought  a  foothold  in  New  Jersey  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  previously,  but  it  had  made  no 
permanent  headway  before  the  establishment  of  this 
local  village  and  tribunal.  As  the  officials  in  this 
court  were  appointed  only  for  one  year  by  the  terms 
of  its  organization,  Tielman  Van  Vleck  continued 
schout  by  annual  reappointment  to  March  17, 1664. 
He  was  then  succeeded  by  Balthazar  Bayard,  a  de- 
scendant of  a  professor  of  theology  in  Paris,  who, 
being  a  Huguenot,  was  driven  to  Holland  by  religious 
persecution.  The  Bayards,  who  for  three  generations, 
in  succession  have  honored  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Delaware,  claim  their  descent, 
as  we  are  told,  from  this  honored  ancestry.  Balthazar 
Bayard  was  succeeded  by  Claes  Arentse  Toers,  Aug. 
18,  1673.  The  schepens  following  annually  to  Aug. 
31,  1674,  were  Caspar  Steinmets,  Engelbert  Steen- 
huysen,  Gerrit  Oeretsen,  Thomas  Fredericks,  Elias 
Michielse,  Peter  Marcellissen,  Cornells  Abramse, 
Walinck  Jacobse,  Engelbert  Steenhuys,  Enoch  Mi- 
chielse, and  Claes  Jansen.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
Dutch  supremacy  in  New  Netherland  passed  over  to 
the  English.  The  court  at  Bergen  was  reorganized 
under  British  authority  about  the  month  of  July, 
1665.  As  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  it  was  not  a  total 
destruction  but  only  a  reorganization  of  the  court,  and 
of  the  local  government  itself.  Philip  Carteret  had 
just  become  Governor  of  the  new  province  of  Nova 
Cffisarea,  or  New  Jersey.  He  appointed  Capt  Nicholas 
Varlet  to  constitute  a  court  of  judicature  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  of  Bergen,  and  of  the  settle- 
ments of  Gemolnepaen  (Communipaw),  and  Hoo- 
boocken  (Hoboken),  and  Ahasymes  (part  of  present 
Jersey  City),  to  be  kept  in  the  village  or  town  of  | 
Bergen.  Varlet  was  to  be  the  president;  his  com- 
mission is  dated  Aug.  30,  1666.  Under  the  English 
rule,  with  Varlet  as  president,  from  Aug.  30, 1665,  to 
March  13,  1676,  the  associate  judges  were  Harman 
Smellman,  Caspar  Steinmets,  Elias  Michelse,  Ide  Van 
Vorst,  Tynament  (probably  the  same  as  Tielman) 
Van  Vleck  (who  became  clerk  March  8,  1669),  and 
William  Sanford  as  president;  and  Samuel  Edsall 
and  Lourens  Andriesen  (alternately  acting  as  presi- 
dent in  1674),  March  13,  1676 ;  and  John  Berry  as 
president,  and  Samuel  Edsall,  Lourens  Andriesen,  , 
Elias  Michielsen,  and  Engelbert  Steenhuysen  as  as-  I 
sociates,  were  reappointed,  and  all  were  commissioned  1 


Feb.  16,  1677.  A  special  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
was  appointed  June  18th  to  be  held  June  24, 1673, 
over  which  William  Sandford  was  president,  and  John 
Pike,  John  Bishop,  Samuel  Edsall,  and  Gabriel  Min- 
vielle  were  associates.  We  are  unable  to  give  any 
very  full  account  of  any  of  the  proceedings  in  these 
courts.  Nearly  all  their  records  are  lost.  Had  they 
been  preserved,  however  trivial  they  might  hiTe 
seemed  at  the  time,  they  would  have  afforded  us  much 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  those 
early  settlers  at  a  most  interesting  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  In  Liber  3  of  Deeds  (Trenton  i 
1  there  is  preserved  an  extract  from  the  book  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Bergen  court,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  abstract,  which  informs  us  somewhat  of  the 
pleadings,  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  law  as  then 
employed  in  that  court.  The  title  of  the  cause  a' 
"The  schout,  Claes  Arentse  Toers,  plaintiff,  <»ntra 
Capt.  John  Berry,  defendant.'' 

The  schout  was,  by  virtue  of  his  effice,  the  public 
prosecutor  or  attorney-general,  and  was  thereby  au- 
thorized in  his  own  name  to  inttitBte  suits  and  pnblic 
proceedingef  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  This  suit  appears  on  the  minutes  Nov.  11, 
1673.  The  Dutch  at  this  time  had  retaken  New  York, 
naming  it  New  Orange.  The  complaint  is  made  hj 
Capt  Sandford  to  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  New  Netherland,  for  the  removal  and 
taking  away  from  Maj.  Kingsland  of  some  hogs 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  officer.  The  gist  of  the 
charge,  of  course,  is  the  unlawful  taking  and  carrying 
away.  The  schout,  therefore,  prosecutes  or  sues  for 
value.  The  defendant  answers  acknowledging  the 
taking  of  the  hogs  to  his  own  house,  pleading  there- 
for the  statement  of  Sand  ford's  negro,  Tjick ;  and 
the  defendant  further  claims  that  the  hogs  were  bis. 
The  schout  then  states  the  proposition  of  law  that 
no  one  can  be  his  own  judge  on  the  naked  saying  of  a 
negro,  and  therefore  prosecutes  on  a  charge  of  theft. 
The  magistrates  then  call  on  the  defendant  for  his 
fiirther  answer,  if  any,  and  the  defendant  makes  no 
further  answer,  except  he  still  claims  they  were  his 
own  hogs.  The  schout  then  demands  criminal  con- 
demnation of  the  defendant  with  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
guilders,  and  that  the  hogs  be  restored  to  Kingsland's 
possession.  The  magistrates  then  condemn  the  de- 
fendant, and  impose  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guilders, — one-half  to  the  officer,  presumably  the 
prosecutor,  one-third  of  the  remaining  half  to  the 
church,  one-third  to  the  poor,  and  the  remaining 
third  to  the  court.  Thus  we  have  the  officer  first, 
and  with  the  lion's  share ;  then  the  church,  with  only 
the  third  of  a  moiety ;  and  next  the  poor,  and  then 
the  court  last,  with  like  shares.  The  court  also  orders 
that,  unless  further  proof  is  furnished,  the  hogs  be- 
long to  the  defendant,  and  he  be  required  to  deliver 
them  to  the  officer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Bergen, 
with  costs  of  prosecution,  with  the  following  entry : 
"  Agrees  with  the  aforesaid  Register,  quod  attestor." 
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The  captain  appealed.  He  neither  liked  the  law 
nor  the  condemnation,  and  of  coarse  he  appealed  to 
the  High  Court  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  court  at 
Bergen  was  too  local  for  him,  and  he  concluded  he 
woald  invoke  some  other  justice  from  afar.  His 
argument  on  the  appeal  is  very  lengthy  in  the  record, 
and  probably  was  much  longer  in  fact.  The  whole 
difficulty  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  an  absence  of 
the  captain  for  six  months  on  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes. 
Sandford's  plantation  and  his  were  near  each  other. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  undoubtedly  men  of 
high  honor,  but  they  owned  careless  slaves  or  ser- 
vants, who  had  heedlessly  allowed  some  of  their 
masters'  hogs  to  stray ;  and,  as  the  captain  says,  in- 
veighing somewhat  against  "Dutch  law,"  as  he 
styles  it, "  but  not  knowing  that  I  knew  no  better  than 
that  I  might  carry  these  hogs  home,  as  I  presumed 
they  justly  belonged  to  me,  finding  them  so  near  my 
kod,  and  the  place  to  which  I  had  carried  so  many, 
communicating  my  intention  therein  to  the  person 
(that  is,  Capt.  Sanford)  who  set  up  a  claim  to  them." 

Then  Capt.  B«rry  proceeds  to  justify  in  his  second 
point  by  saying,  "  Had  I  let  them  run  about  they 
would  have  perhaps  hied  no  better  than  the  other 
two,  which  I  left  loose,  as  well  aa  my  sow  that  haa 
not  turned  up,  but  apparently  has  gone  the  same  road 
as  the  rest  of  my  hogs  and  thdr  ofispring  have  gone, 
there  being  some  people  in  the  world  who  consider 
all  as  fish  that  comes  into  their  net."  This  last,  of 
coorse,  is  intended  as  a  home-thrust  at  Capt.  Sand- 
ford.  Then  Berry  stands  upon  his  honor  and  man- 
hood, repelling  the  notion  that  "he  carried  them 
away  silently  without  informing  any  one ;"  that  he 
promptly  and  fully  informed  the  schout  when  inter- 
rogated on  the  subject;  and  that  he  had  no  intention 
"  to  perpetmte  dirty  actions,"  and  concludes  thus : 
"The  high-prized  pledge  of  an  honorable  name, 
which  I  esteem  far  more  than  all  riches,  hath  caused 
me  to  do  so"  (to  make  this  appeal).  ''  I  conclude  with 
my  prayer  that  the  Divine  Wisdom  may  be  pleased  to 
endue  your  Honor  with  intelligence  and  understand- 
ing not  to  justify  the  guilty,  and  not  to  condemn  the 
innocent,  both  which  are  an  abomination  in  the  eyes 
of  a  righteous  God.  17  Proverbs  v.  16."  Then  he 
says,  according  to  the  English  law  the  case  would 
have  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men ;  that  it 
would  not  have  been  tortured  into  a  criminal  ofiense, 
bnt  would  have  been. -.called  an  action  of  trover  and 
conversion;  and  that  had  he  been  aware  that  the 
Dutch  law  was  otherwise,  making  it  a  thefl,  he 
would  not  have  ofiended  against  any  such  law.  Then 
he  proceeds :  "  The  word  of  God  declares  that  where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression.  At  least 
a  miBoonception  ought  not  to  be  viewed  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  as  the  schout  of  Bergen  tried  to  do 
in  the  avaricious  craving  for  a  fine."  The  court  on 
appeal,  it  appears,  reduced  the  fine  **  to  one  hundred 
gttUden,  on  condition  that  the  defendant  return  the 
hogs,  or  prove  them  to  be  his,  within  six  months." 
7 


Capt.  John  Berry  must  have  come  out  of  all  this 
litigation  of  1673  quite  triumphantly,  as,  three  years 
afterwards,  he  was  commissioned  schout  or  president 
himself  of  this  same  Bergen  court,  where  he  claimed 
his  rights  had  been  so  ruthlessly  cloven  down.  The 
records  of  this  court  show  that  negroes  were  whipped 
for  theft,  and  were  punishable  with  death,  in  manner 
and  form  as  the  court  should  think  fit,  for  setting  on 
fire  dwellings  and  barns ;  and  the  punishment  was  to 
be  made  awful,  as  a  terror  and  example  to  others. 
But  at  that  very  early  day  it  seems  the  ofiender  must 
have  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury  to  pass  sentence  of 
death.  At  a  later  day,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  this 
right  of  trial  by  jury  was  taken  away  from  the  negro. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

COURTS  AFTER  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
COUNTY. 

The  province  of  East  Jersey  was  not  divided  into 
counties  till  1682,  although  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  whole  colony  in  1675  had  laid  out  several 
counties  with  boundaries  rather  indefinite,  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  establishing  County 
Courts  therein.  By  an  act  passed  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1675,  Bergen  and  the  plantations  and  settle- 
ments in  its  vicinity  were  declared  to  be  a  county,  and 
undoubtedly  to  be  called  Bergen  County,  though  the 
act  does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words.  This  act  made 
no  change  in  the  location  or  character  of  the  courts, 
j  which  were  still  held  at  the  Ullage  of  Bergen. 

Old  traditions  have  located  a  County  Court  in  the 
present  village  of  Hackensack  as  far  back  as  1665, 
but  the  mistake  must  be  apparent  upon  reference  to 
the  acts  we  have  quoted.  The  act  of  1682  further 
provided  that  the  County  Courts  and  Courts  of  Ses- 
sions shall  be  held  in  the  public  meeting-place  in  the 
county  of  Bergen,  without  further  or  more  particu- 
larly designating  where  that  public  meeting-place 
was.  The  sessions  of  the  court  were  on  the  first  Tues- 
days in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.  This 
act  also  provides  that  there  shall  be  in  each  town  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  small  cases.  Tax  causes  were  to 
be  tried  by  three  persons,  without  a  jury,  after  the 
manner  undoubtedly  of  the  old  Dutch  court  at  Ber- 
gen Village.  It  had  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  of 
forty  shillings  and  under,  with  right  of  appeal  to 
either  party  upon  request  and  at  his  cost.  This  court 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  criminal  jurisdiction,  as 
that  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  County  Court.  In 
1709  Bergen  County  was  enlarged,  taking  in  all  the 
territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hackensack  to  the 
Passaic  Biver,  northward  to  the  boundary  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  southward  to  Constable's  Hook.  The  village 
of  Hackensack,  in  New  Barbadoes,  then  became  a  part 
of  Bergen  County.    With  this  large  addition  of  ter- 
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ritory  to  old  Bergen,  and  by  addition  of  population 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  Hackensack  be- 
came central,  and  being  the  moet  important  place  so 
situated,  was  made  the  county-seat.  About  1709  the 
first  court-house  was  erected.  This  structure  stood  on 
the  Green,  near  Main  Street 

Above  the  courts  for  the  trial  of  small  causes  and 
the  County  Courts,  the  act  of  1682  also  provided  for  a 
Supreme  Court,  which  was  then  designated  as  the 
"  Court  of  Common  Eight,"  which  could  hear,  try, 
and  determine  matters,  causes,  and  cases,  capital  and 
criminal,  or  civil  causes  of  equity,  and  causes  triable 
at  common  law,  to  which  court  all  causes  could  be  re- 
moved of  five  pounds  and  upwards,  and  all  criminal 
cases  by  warrant,  wnt4>f  error  and  certiorari,  and  said 
court  was  to  consist  of  twelve  members,  or  six  at  least 
This  court  sat  at  Elizabethtown,  then  the  capital  of 
the  province.  To  tke  end  that  British  sovereignty 
should  be  recognised  and  maintained,  all  warrants 
with  process  and  attachments  were  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  England.  In  1688  the  court  for  the 
trial  of  small  causes  was  to  be  held  monthly  at  the 
house  of  Lawrence  Andriss,  of  New  Hackensack,^  and 
also  ''  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Johannes,  on  the  Hacken- 
sack  River,  then  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  for  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Barbadoes  and  Acquickanick." 

Any  knowledge  of  the  courts  and  of  their  proceed- 
ings at  that  time  requires  us  now  to  look  into  the  code 
of  laws  which  the  General  Assembly  had  enacted  for 
the  government  o(  the  province.  The  laws  of  Solon 
were  not  in  some  respects  more  wise,  nor  in  others 
more  severe.  They  indicate  the  wisdom,  while  they 
betray  the  weaknesses,  and  sometimes  the  supersti- 
tions, of  those  infant  tiqies  in  our  early  history.  The 
gallows-tree  and  the  burning  stake  were  the  awful  in- 
struments in  the  punishment  of  many  crimes  for  which 
a  more  enlightened  age  has  affixed  a  lighter  penalty. 
In  Philip  Carteret's  time,  in  1668,  the  General  As- 
sembly consisted  of  the  Governor  with  his  Council  of 
seven  members,  composing  the  Upper  House,  or 
Senate,  and  ten  burgesses,  or  the  Lower  House,  cor- 
responding to  the  present  House  of  Assembly.  In 
the  General  Assembly  of  1668,  Messrs.  Caspar  Stein- 
mets  and  Balthazar  Bayard,  former  judges  in  Bergen 
Village,  were  burgesses  for  the  county  of  Bergen. 

In  the  code  adopted  by  this  Assembly  no  less  than 
twelve  distinct  classes  of  crimes  are  punishable  with 
death.  These  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows : 
Maliciously  or  wittingly  setting  on  fire  any  dwelling- 
house,  house  or  barn,  fencing,  corn,  hay,  wood,  or 
flax,  or  any  other  combustible  matter,  to  the  prejudice 
or  damage  of  a  neighbor  or  other  person.  The  of- 
fender was  to  be  committed  to  prison  without  bail  or 
main  prize,  that  is,  liberty  to  the  offender  only  within 
the  bars,  and  who  must  make  full  satisfaction  ;  and  if 
not  able,  then  to  stand  to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  to 


1  The  predM  locally  of  tbis  court  is  not  k&own,  Imt  it  was  east  of 
the  Uaokenaack  Birar,  in  Bergvn  County. 
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be  tried  for  life  or  other  punishment  as  the  coait 
might  judge  fit.  Willful  destruction  of  human  life, 
by  poisoning  or  in  any  other  way,  was  punishable  by 
death.  Wittingly  or  willingly  rising  up  to  bear  fitke 
witness,  or  purposing  to  take  a  man's  life,  was  pun- 
ishable with  death ;  so  was  also  perversion  of  nature 
by  man  or  woman  with  a  brute.  Of  course  human 
nature  revolts  more  at  the  necessity  for  such  a  law 
than  at  the  law  itself.  The  unnatural  abuse  of  male 
with  male  was  punishable  with  death,  unless  the 
victim  was  under  fourteen,  and  then  punishment 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Steal- 
ing a  human  being  was  punishable  with  death. 

Burglary  and  robbery  in  those  days  were  widened 
into  the  comprehensive  crimes  of  breaking  open  anj 
dwelling-house,  storv-hoose,  warehouse,  or  house  or 
barn,  or  any  other  house  whatsoever,  either  by  day 
or  by  night, — so  we  infer  from  the  reading  of  tiie  law, 
— and  robbing  in  the  field  or  highway,  subjecting  the 
offender  the  first  time  to  branding  in  the  hand  with 
the  letter  T,  with  fiill  satisfaction  of  the  things  stoloL 
If  such  branding  did  not  stop  the  offender,  then  for 
the  second  offense,  besides  full  retribution,  the  fore- 
head was  branded  with  the  letter  R.  If  offending 
again,  then  death  closed  upon  the  incorrigible  ofiender. 
Treble  restitution  was  required  for  stealing  any  goods, 
money,  or  cattle,  or  other  beast  of  any  kind,  for  the 
first  and  second  offenses,  and  such  additional  punish- 
ment as  the  court  might  adjudge,  and  if  incorrigible 
to  be  punished  with  death.  In  case  such  offenders 
could  not  make  restitution,  they  could  be  sold  to 
secure  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  1668  required  every  male 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  be  armed 
and  equipped,  at  his  own  cost,  "  with  a  good,  service- 
able gun,  well  fixed,  a  pound  of  powder,  and  twenty- 
four  bullets  suited  to  the  gun,  a  pair  of  bandeleers  or 
a  good  horn,  a  sword,  and  a  belt ;''  and  away  went 
goods  and  chattels  to  pay  a  fine  if  any  one  offended 
against  this  law.  The  law  then  said,  if  any  person 
be  found  to  be  a  witch,  either  male  or  female,  they 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

Conspiracy  to  surprise  a  town  or  fort  within  the 
province  was  punishable  with  death.  The  crime  of 
rape  was  punishable  with  death.  Undutiful  children 
over  sixteen,  of  sufficient  understanding,  who  should 
unprovokedly  smite  or  curse  their  natural  parents, 
except  to  escape  death  or  maiming,  on  complaint  of 
the  offended  parent  could  be  punished  with  death. 
Thus  we  find  a  code  of  laws  which  provides  the  pen- 
alty of  death  for  the  punishment  of  twelve  distinct 
classes  of  crimes.  That  penalty,  in  this  State,  has 
been  abolished  in  nearly  all  of  these  classes;  and  per- 
haps the  wisdom  of  the  world  may  find  a  way  of  si^ety 
in  dispensing  with  this  penalty  altogether. 

Such  were  some  of  the  early  laws  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  under  the  proprietors  of  New  Jersey. 
Some  of  them  were  wise  and  beneficial,  at  least  in 
intent  and  purpose.    No  man's  life  could  be  taken 
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away  under  any  pretense  whatever  but  by  virtue  of 
some  law  enacted  in  the  province,  and  upon  proof 
established  by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  sufficient 
witnesses. 

Pro&ne  swearing  and  cursing  in  1682  cost  the 
offender  one  shilling, — one-half  to  the  informant  and 
one-half  to  the  province.  One  of  the  early  laws  en- 
acted as  follows : 

**  Gonoemlng  tliat  beastly  Tice,  dninkeDneas,  it  is  hereby  enacted  that 
If  any  peraoD  be  found  to  be  drank  he  shall  pay  one  shilling  fine  for  the 
flnt  time,  two  shillings  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  time,  and  for 
erery  time  alter,  two  shillings  and  sixpence :  and  such  as  have  nothing 
to  pay  shall  salfer  corporeal  punishment;  and  for  those  that  are  unruly 
and  dJstnrben  of  the  peace,  they  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks  until  they 
are  sober,  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  officer  in  chief  in  the  place  where 
he  Is  dumk.** 

Sovereign  power  in  the  province  in  1688  was  guarded 
and  upheld  by  the  most  solemn  sanctions.  Every 
judge  and  every  lawyer  ministering  in  the  courts  in 
thoBe  days,  as  well  as  every  officer  in  the  province, 
was  obliged  to  take  such  oaths  of  office. 

Colonial  Laws  and  Courts  in  Bergen.— During 
the  century  and  a  half  preceding  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Dutch,  as  the  first  settlers 
of  New  Netherland,  were  in  the  ascendency,  under 
the  snpranacy  of  the  States-Greneral  of  Holland, 
less  than  forty  years,  but  by  their  well-known  na- 
tional characteristics  of  patience  and  perseverance 
they  wrested  a  wilderness  fh>m  barbarians  and  paved 
the  way  to  a  permanent  civilization.  They  founded 
the  great  mela^polis  of  America,  and  first  sowed  the 
seeds  of  empire  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  great  city  of 
New  York  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  still  remind 
as  of  many  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  institutions  of 
the  fatherland.  The  language  of  Holland  is  still 
spoken  by  many  in  Bergen  County,  in  somewhat 
broken  accents  it  is  true,  but  every  descendant  from 
the  fiatherland  may  safely  join  in  this  petition  : 

**Sint  Nioholaas,  myn  goden  vriend, 
Ik  heb  u  al^d  wel  gediend ; 
Ala  gy  my  nn  wat  wilt  geben, 
Tal  ik  u  dieneii  ale  myn  leven.**  i 

The  concessions  under  the  charter  of  the  Duke  of 
York  were  most  liberal  and  republican  in  character. 
New  Jersey  was  partitioned  into  £^t  and  West  Jer- 
sey, and  thus  remained,  under  two  co-ordinate  govern- 
ments, till  1702.  The  laws  of  the  two  provinces  were 
not  printed  till  many  years  after  their  enactment. 
They  were  sent  in  manuscript  to  the  several  counties, 
eight  in  all,  of  E^t  and  West  Jersey,  and  publicly 
read  to  the  people.  When  Queen  Anne  ascended  the 
throne  in  1702,  the  two  provinces  were  consolidated 
under  one  government,  and  thus  remained,  under 
royal  authority,  till  the  Revolution  of  1776.  The 
Governor  and  Council  were  empowered  to  erect,  con- 
stitute, and  establish  such  courts  as  they  should  deem 


1  Saint  Nicholaa,  my  dear  good  friend, 
To  aerre  yon  ever  was  my  end ; 
If  something  you  will  now  me  give, 
Senre  yon  I  will  long  aa  I  live. 


proper,  and  to  appoint  and  commission  judges  and 
other  officers,  without  limitation  of  time  in  these  com- 
missions. 

A  Court  of  Chancery  was  early  recognized.  By,  an 
ordinance  of  Lord  Combury,  the  Governor  or  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  or  any  three  of  the  Council, 
could  constitute  a  court  to  hear  and  determine  causes 
in  equity,  as  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery. 

Governors  Hunter  and  Franklin  exercised  chancery 
powers  under  the  colonial  system,  and  so  that  court 
was  presided  over  long  after  the  Revolution,  and  until 
a  chancellor  was  provided  for  under  the  State  consti- 
tution. Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  exercised  over 
the  province  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  excepting  "  the 
collating  to  benefices,  granting  licenses  of  marriage, 
and  probate  of  wills,"  which  were  confined  to  the 
Governor.  The  Bishop  of  London  thus  became  the 
ordinary  and  metropolitan  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 
But  surrogates  were  soon  appointed,'  but  vested  only 
with  the  clerical  powers  they  now  have ;  and  Orphans^ 
Court  were  established  in  the  several  counties  in  1784. 
The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  remained 
unchanged  till  1820.  Surrogates  were  appointed  in 
joint  legislative  meeting  till  1822,  and  afterwards  were 
elected  by  the  people,  as  at  present.  The  Supreme 
Court  always  had  plenary  jurisdiction,  civil  and  crim- 
inal. There  were  also  special  commissions  for  terms  of 
the  Oyer  and  Terminer,  but  to  be  held  at  the  regular 
circuits.  They  were  presided  over,  as  now,  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  associate  judges  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  each  county.  Before  the  county 
organizations  were  established  special  terms  of  the 
Oyer  and  Terminer  were  sometimes  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Woodbridge,  and  frequently  at  the  capital  of 
the  province.  A  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
special  judges  were  then  appointed  to  hold  that  court. 

Benefit  of  clergy  was  prayed  for  and  allowed,  as  in 
England.  When  the  Circuit  Courts  were  first  estab- 
lished, the  high  sheriff',  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
certain  municipal  officers  of  the  county  town,  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  court  in  the  county  were  required 
to  attend  on  the  chief  justice  and  his  associates  in 
coming  into  and  in  leaving  the  county  in  going  the 
circuit.  As  they  may  have  ridden  on  horseback  in 
coming  and  going  to  hold  the  circuit  in  Bergen 
County,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  owing  to 
the  inferior  roads  of  that  day,  a  long  cavalcade  would 
startle  the  lookers-on  of  so  much  judicial  dignity  pro- 
ceeding to  hold  court.  The  supreme  judge  on  the 
bench  wore  a  robe  and  sometimes  a  wig,  and  in  1765 
required  the  counselors,  when  appearing  in  court, 
and  especially  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts,  to 
wear  a  bar-gown  and  bands  like  the  English  barris- 
ters, to  advance  the  dignity,  solemnity,  and  decorum 
of  the  court.  This  observance  continued  till  1791. 
Perhaps,  where  all  true  dignity  and  grace  abound, 
they  are  only  covered  up  by  robes  and  gowns.  The 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  still 
wear  robes,  as  in  England ;  but  who  ever  thought  a 
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robe  could  add  anything  to  the  dignity  of  a  Mansfield 
or  a  Marshall  ? 

In  common  with  the  other  colonies,  slavery  came 
to  Jthe  province  of  New  Jersey  at  a  very  early  day. 
The  existence  of  this  institution  called  for  peculiar 
laws  and  for  peculiar  courts  for  their  administration. 
No  slave  could  be  tried  in  a  white  man's  court,  or  a 
court  for  the  adjudication  of  white  men's  causes :  they 
were  amenable  only  to  the  board  of  justices  and  free- 
holders, which  tried  them  without  a  jury  and  with- 
out counsel.  These  trials,  and  the  executions  which 
followed  them,  were  often  of  a  most  summary  char- 
acter. In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  (1713)  an  act  was  passed  entitled  "An  act  for 
regulating  slaves."  This  act  forbade  any  traffic  with 
any  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  slave  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  master.  A  slave  five  miles  away  from 
home  without  a  pass  from  his  master  could  be  sent 
back ;  and  the  like  treatment  could  be  imposed  on  a 
slave  escaping  from  another  province.  If  he  should 
kill,  or  conspire,  or  attempt  the  death  of  any  of  Her 
Miyesty's  liege  people,  not  slaves,  or  should  commit 
a  rape,  or  burn  or  attempt  to  burn  any  house,  or  stack 
of  hay  or  corn,  or  should  maim  any  of  Her  Miyesty's 
subjects,  not  slaves,  or  should  murder  any  slave  within 
the  province,  and  should  be  convicted  before  three 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  conjunction  with  five  of  the 
principal  freeholders  of  the  county,  seven  of  whom 
should  agree  and  should  give  judgment  and  sign  a 
warrant  for  the  execution,  then  the  offender  should 
suffer  death  in  such  manner  as  the  justices  and  free- 
holders should  adjudge,  according  to  the  aggravation 
or  enormity  of  the  crime.  A  justice  could  issue  the 
warrant  of  arrest,  a  prosecutor  was  provided  to  prose- 
cute, but  there  was  no  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  counsel  to  defend  a  slave.  He  was  permitted  to 
testify  in  his  own  defense,  but  there  was  no  jury  be- 
fore whom  that  testimony  could  have  any  weight. 
On  the  simple  complaint  of  a  single  magistrate  this 
anomalous  court  could  be  hastily  convened,  and  a 
summary  trial  and  conviction  could  close  upon  the 
victim  within  a  few  hours.  If  the  owner,  however, 
on  another's  complaint  desired  a  jury  he  could  have 
it,  showing  that  the  law  was  made  wholly  in  the  in- 
terest and  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  master, 
not  for  the  slave.  When  the  slave  was  executed  the 
owner  could  recover  by  assignment,  as  it  was  called, 
for  every  man  slave  thirty  pounds,  and  for  every 
woman  slave  twenty  pounds,  provided  the  owner  re- 
sided in  the  province.  Stealing  to  the  value  of  six- 
pence and  under  five  shillings,  according  to  this  law, 
demanded  forty  stripes  on  the  bare  back  by  a  con- 
stable, who  should  be  paid  by  the  master  or  mistress 
of  the  slave  five  shillings  for  laying  on  the  stripes. 
Negroes  could  not  become  freeholders  even  when 
freed  ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  were  declared  to  be  an 
idle  and  slothful  people,  they  could  not  be  emanci- 
pated without  security  was  first  given  by  the  master 
in  two  hundred  pounds  to  pay  yearly  to  such  negro 


twenty  pounds  during  his  life.  In  order  that  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  should  not  be  burdened  with  soch 
fr-eemen,  manumission  was  void  unless  it  was  thus 
made  burdensome  upon  the  former  master.  To  the 
thoughtful  minds,  even  in  that  age,  the  burdens  and 
the  embarrassments  of  slavery  more  than  equaled  ill 
of  its  advantages.  The  necessity  which  called  for 
such  laws  also  involved  their  enforcement.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  justices  and  freeholders  for  the  connty 
of  Bergen,  in  1785,  is  found  the  following  entry  of  a 
trial  of  a  negro  slave : 

**  N«w  J«tMy,  Berg«n  Oonnty,  Ui«  16  of  Aagnat,  1735.  Upon  IBfo^ 
motion  made  to  WiUiain  provoost,  "Emf  that  th«  Negro  man  of  peter  Kipr 
called  Jack,  baring  beaten  bia  i*  maater  and  threatened  Sereral  Tiati 
to  murder  bim,  bia  Mid  master  and  bia  eon  and  Alao  to  Bnra  dovn  hb 
Hooae  Wberenpon  the  Said  Wm.  provooet  Ik)'  Granted  a  Warrut  Df* 
reoted  to  the  Constable  to  take  the  Said  Negro  Jack  Into  Outodjtod 
Was  Committed  by  the  Said  Wm.  proYooet  Vaqr  to  Goal. 

**  This  Is  In  bis  MiOeetyes  Name  to  Will  and  Bequire  yon  to  Sam- 
monda  Tbre  or  more  Jostioes  and  flre  principal  freeholders  for  Mi 
Goanty  to  f^mLt  at  the  Conrt  House  for  the  said  County  onidday  aun* 
ing  at  Niae  of  the  clock,  Being  the  fifteenth  Diiy  of  this  Inataat  Angntt 
to  try  the  Negro  of  petre  Kipp  Named  Jack»  for  baring  Beaten  lils  Slid 
Master  and  Threatened  several  times  to  murder  bim  and  his  «m  sad 
Alao  to  Bum  Down  bis  House  on  Wedneeday  the  Tbirteealb  day  oftldi 
Instant  and  In  this  you  Are  Not  to  fail. 

**  Oiren  Under  my  Hand  this  fourteenth  Day  of  August  In  the  Nioth 
Tear  of  our  Reign :  1786 

(ad)  "  WiLUAM  Pbovoost. 
"To  Datid  Aokkmah 

**  High  Constable 

**  This  Is  In  bis  MiO«^m  name  to  Will  and  Bequire  you  to  Sunaioad 
these  Under  Named  to  Appear  at  the  Court  House  on  Fridi^  the  15  D«7 
of  this  Instant  to  Give  Eridenoe  In  the  Behalf  of  Our  L.ordthe  KiD( 
Against  the  Negro  of  Peter  Kipp  called  Jack  ft  In  this  you  are  Not  to 
Csil.  Given  Under  my  Hand  this  14  day  of  August,  1736  and  Id  tb« 
Ninth  year  of  our  Beign. 

"  Prraa  Kjpp 
"To  David  Aokcman  "Blshi  Kipp 

*«  High  Constable  ^  **  Their  Son 

•*  Hbnet  Kipp 
**  DKEmacH  Tunuvi 
"Jacobus  HorsMAX 
"  IiAAc  Kipp 

"  New  Jersey,  Bergen  Cty.  Whereas  William  provooat  Esq'  Being  In- 
formed that  the  Negro  of  peter  Kipp  Galled  Jack  having  Beaten  bit  S* 
Master  and  often  times  threatened  the  Llfee  of  his  S'  master  and  hk 
Son  and  Likewise  to  Bum  bis  S^  Masters  House  and  then  Destroy  bia* 
self  on  Wedneeday  the  13  day  of  August  1736  for  which  We  here  Undw 
Subscribed  Was  Snmmond  by  the  Justices  to  appear  at  the  Conrt  Hooie 
of  the  Said  County  the  16  Day  of  the  S«  Iiwtant  to  Try  the  Said  Nagro 
Jack  According  to  the  Direction  of  Act  of  General  AsMmbly  EntitoM 
an  Act  for  Begulaling  Slaves  Whereupon  having  Dully  Examined  tli« 
Evidence  According  to  y*  direction  of  the  Aforssaid  Act  found  the  Alure- 
said  Negro  Jack  Guilty  of  the  Said  Crime  Alledged  Against  b 
(s«)  •*  Wm.  Pmovooar 
"Isaac  Van  Gnsir 

"  Present  "  John  Staqo 

"HSMBT  VaHDBLBITDA 

**  Pauubs  Vau  Dbrbbbk 
"  Abb  A  BAM  Vack 
"Abbabam   Ackbbmam 
"Present  "Eobbbt  Ackbbmah 

"  Lawbbiior  Ackbbman 

"GaBBBT  HpPPB 

"  New  JerMy,  Bergen  Connty :  Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Jnstioes  t  tn»- 
bolder!  for  the  Trying  of  the  Negro  Man  of  Peter  Kipp  Galled  Jack  at 
the  Court  House  for  the  said  County  on  fHday  the  16  Day  of  Angnit  1736, 
Present  the  above  Named  Justices  and  fk'eebolden,  the  fraeboldecsBeiof 
Sworn  k  proceeded  to  TryaL 

"  David  Provooet  Esq'  Being  Appointed  by  the  Juaticea  to  Prosscote 
the  said  Negro  Man  of  Peter  Kipp  called  Jack.    GenUamen  I  am  ftp* 
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ptrinted  by  the  JostSoot  to  Proseciite  th«  Negro  llaa  of  Peter  Kipp 
Oklled  Jock  for  haTiog  on  the  13  Day  of  this  Instant  Angnst  struck  his 
Baid  Hester  SeTerall  (bUnm)  and  offered  to  kill  him  With  an  Ax  and  often 
times  Seid  that  he  wonld  kill  his  Said  Master,  and  Master  Son,  Bum  his 
Master's  House  and  then  Destroy  himself  Which  I  am  Beady  to  Make 
ApfMar  by  Good  and  Lawful  Eridencee  that  the  aboTeeaid  Negro  Jack  Is 
Guilty  of  Both  Striking  his  Master  Sereral  Blows  and  Attempting  to 
Kill  him  With  an  Ax  and  Likewise  of  Threatening  Sereral  times  to 
KlU  bis  Said  Master  and  his  Master^  Son  and  Sett  fire  to  his  Masters 
Hot^e  and  then  Destroy  himself  For  Which  Reason  I  Desire  Yoor 
bononn  that  the  Abore  Said  Negro  May  Be  tryed  as  the  Law  Directs 
that  the  King  May  hare  Justice  Done,  which  was  Granted  by  the  Jns- 
tioM  tod  freeholder  and  Did  proceed  Accordingly. 
**  JU  Bvidmom—D^daration. 

"  Peter  Kipp  Declared  upon  the  Holy  Srangelist  that  he  was  Going  to 
one  of  hit  fields  With  his  Negro  Man  Jack  and  on  the  Road  he  Gave 
the  Said  Negro  a  Blow  which  at  the  Said  Negro  Rislsted  A  fought  with 
his  Master,  Striking  him  Several  Blows  and  Afterwards  taking  up  an  Ax 
threatened  to  kiU  hini  his  Said  Master  and  his  Son  and  then  Destroy 
hfanself.  Upon  Which  his  Said  Master  Ran  awi^r  for  assistance  and 
sometime  after  he  Was  Tyed  he  Said  that  he  would  In  the  Night  When 
his  MasterSlept  Sett  his  house  on  fire. 

"Henry  Kipp  Declared  Upon  the  Holy  Erangelist  that  he  being  one 
of  the  Aaristance  at  the  Taking  and  T^ing  of  the  Said  Negro  that  when 
they  came  to  the  Said  Negro  they  found  two  Axes  by  him  and  after  hav- 
ing tyed  him  he  said  that  when  his  Master  Slept  he  would  Sett  his 
House  a  fire. 

**Then  Isaac  Kipp  and  Jacobus  huysman  declare  likewise  with  Heniy 
Kipp.  Then  Henry  Kipp  declares  that  his  flither  gare  the  negro  a  blow 
at  whidi  the  negro  resisted  and  fought  his&Uier:  strickinghim  Sereral 
blows  and  taking  op  an  ax  and  threatening  to  kill  him  and  then  destroy 
himself:  and  then  the  record  proceeds  as  follows :  Then  the  prisoner 
Wlth-Drew  and  the  Jnatioee  and  the  freeholders  proceeded.  The  justices 
and  fiveholden  having  taking  the  matter  into  Consideration  and  Did 
Give  Sentence  or  Demth  Upon  him  as  foUoweth  : 

'*That  is  to  say  thst  y«  Said  Negro  Jack  Shall  be  brought  fh)m  hence 
to  ttie  place  from  Wlience  he  came,  and  there  to  Continue  untill  the  16 
Daj  of  This  Instant  August  till  Ten  of  The  Clock  of  the  Morning,  and 
then  to  Be  Burnt  Untill  he  Is  Dead,  at  some  Convenient  place  on  the 
Boad  between  the  Cburt  House  and  Quacksack.  | 

''This  Is  therefore  to  Will  and  Bequir  you  to  take  j*  Body  of  the 
Negro  Jack  Into  your  Custody  &  See  him  Executed  According  to  the 
Sentence  given,  and  for  your  so  Doing  this  Shall  be  yoor  Sufficient  War- 
rant Given  Under  our  hands  this  16  day  of  August,  In  the  9  Tear  of 
his  Mi^esties  Reign,  Annoy  Domini  1735. 

"To  ?BocLUs  PABIRXTON,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Bergen,  and 
signed  by  the  Justices  and  Free  holders,  whose  names  aro  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  proceeding.** 

By  a  brief  analysis  of  this  proceeding  (it  can  scarcely 
be  dignified  with  the  name  of  trial),  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  D^ro  Jack  was  going  to  the  field  with  his  master 
on  Wednesday,  Aug.  13, 1735 ;  that  the  master  gave 
Jack  a  blow.  He  was,  therefore,  the  first  assailant, 
though,  as  a  master,  he  deemed  himself  empowered 
to  chastise  his  slave ;  that  the  n^ro  struck  back,  and 
madci  in  his  anger,  sundry  threats ;  that  all  the  formal 
proceedings  were  done  and  the  matter  disposed  of 
Friday  following,  and  sentence  passed  directing  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  to  bum  the  negro  on  Saturday 
morning,  Aug.  16,  1735,  "till  he  is  dead." 

On  Wednesday  the  African  offended,  and  on  Satur- 
day morning  he  was  burned  to  ashes,  and  all  this  was 
done  lawfully  and  under  the  British  Constitution  in  I 
1735,  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  No  matter  ' 
what  the  provocation,  or  how  much  our  ancestors 
may  have  feared  their  slaves,  the  whole  British  Em- 
pire, Constitution  and  all,  should  have  trembled  to 
their  very  foundations  at  the  perpetration  of  such  a 
crime  in  the  name  of  justice.    Have  not  the  merciAil 


angels  from  heaven  wept  over  the  spot,  on  the  soil  of 
America,  **  on  the  road  between  the  court-house  and 
Quacksack,"  where  such  a  crime  was  perpetrated  ? 

A  little  less  than  four  years  earlier,  on  Dec.  13, 1731, 
"  a  negro  man,  the  property  of  Garret  hoppe,"  called 
Harry,  was  also  tried,  under  the  same  act,  for  threat- 
ening the  life  of  his  master  and  for  poisoning  a  negro 
called  "  Sepeo."  The  record  says  Harry  took  "  a  lit- 
tle bottle  of  his  pocket,  with  some  licquer,  which  he 
called  a  dram,  and  maliciously  persuaded  Sepeo  to 
drink  it  full  out,  which  Sepeo  did,  and  was  poisoned, 
and  died  on  Wednesday  night."  Harry  was  found 
guilty,  and,  according  to  a  warrant,  "on  the  other 
side  of  Sunday,"  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was 
hung  Dec.  14, 1731,  and  the  justices  and  freeholders, 
according  to  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 

£.  *.  d. 
"Did  Value  the  Negro  of  Garret  hoppe  that  was  executed  the 

sum  of. 30    0  0 

by  manoee  Berger.. .» 1  10  0 

by  peter  Stoutenberg  as  per  Do 1  19  8 

by  poulus  Van  Der  beck  as  per  Do „ 6  14  0 

by  Abram  Ackerman,  Constable 0  16  0 

by  the  Justices  A  Freeholders  feee  &  charges 6  16  4 

45  10    O" 

In  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — no,  there  are  no 
pence,  eight  pence  and  four  pence  make  just  one  shil- 
ling— the  master  was  paid  for  the  negro,  and  the  ofi- 
cers  for  their  services,  in  just  forty-five  pounds,  ten 
shillings,  and  no  pence.  The  constables  in  each  pre- 
cinct then  gave  a  warning  to  the  people  to  have  six 
shillings  per  head,  and  the  money  had  to  be  paid  to 
the  collector  before  the  26th  day  of  December,  1732. 

In  1741  two  negroes,  charged  on  suspicion  of  having 
set  seven  barns  on  fire,  were  convicted  and  burned  to 
death  at  Yellow  Point,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hack- 
ensack  Biver,  near  the  house  of  Dierech  Van  Horn. 
This  act,  as  appears  from  the  records,  was  frequently 
invoked,  and  continued  even  down  to  the  Revolution. 
During  this  period  the  stocks,  the  whipping-post,  and 
the  pillory,  "  at  convenient  places"  in  different  parts 
of  Bergen  County,  performed  their  part  also  in  pun- 
ishing petty  crimes,  and  misdemeanors  also  of  greater 
magnitude.  At  the  October  term  of  the  General  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  sitting  at  Hackensack,  in  1769,  we  have 
the  following  record,  showing  how  the  prisoner  was 
punished.    The  case  is  entitled 


«<  The  King 


aif»l 


Quack,  a  Negro  Man  belonging  to 
Mary  Terhnne. 


The  prisoner  arraigned  on  his  Ind- 
diotment  pleaded  guilty,  and  snb> 
mits  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Court.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown 
for  the  Lord  for  Judgment,  the 
Court  ordered  that  as  in  the  War- 
rant. 


••  To  the  Sherif  of  th«  OomUff  of  Bergtn : 

**  Thomas  Quack,  a  Negro  Man,  belonging  to  Mary  Terhune,  was  this 
day  indicted  before  us,  George  Byerson,  Bynear  Van  Gieson,  Lawrence 
L.  Van  Boekirk,  Peter  Zabriskie,  John  Fell,  and  Buliff  Westerrelt,  Esqrs., 
His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  County  of  Bergen,  one 
whereof  bin  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  peace,  holden  this  di^  in  and  for  the  County  of  Bergen,  for  feloni- 
ously stealing,  taking,  and  carrying  away  fh>m  the  dwelling  house  of 
Isaac  Kipp,  Junior,  certain  goods,  and  has  pleaded  guilty  to  his  said  In. 
diet  Therefore,  in  His  Msjesty*s  name,  you  are  hereby  commanded 
forthwith  to  take  the  said  Negro  Quack  fix>m  this  Bar  to  the  public 
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WhIpplng.Poft,  at  th«  Oonit-HooM,  and  tb«re  crom  th«  nid  Quack  to 
reeeiTe  flftMO  hwhet,  w«U  laid  on  bit  bare  back,  and  fh>in  thence  yon 
are  to  take  bim  tyed  at  a  Cart*8  tail  to  the  oorner  of  the  Lane  oppodto 
Benler  Yan  Oieeon,  Vaq\  aud  then  caoee  the  eald  Quack  to  reoeira  fif- 
teen laebei  more  aa  aforeaaid,  and  fh>m  thence,  at  the  0art*8  tall,  take 
bim  to  the  comer  of  the  Lane  oppodto  to  J.  iMac  Byenon,  and  there 
caose  nid  Quack  to  receire  nine  laahee  more,  in  manner  aa  aforesaid, 
and  on  Friday  next,  at  3  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  you  are  again  to  take 
the  nid  Qoack  to  the  Whipping  Post  afomaid,  and  canee  bim  to  reoalTe 
fifteen  laahee  more,  in  manner  aforenid,  and  fh>m  thenoe  to  the  Street 
Ibdng  Mr.  William  Provooat,  and  there  oauae  aaid  Quack  to  reeeiTe  fif« 
teen  laabea  more,  in  manner  aa  aforeaaid,  and  ftx>m  thenoe  to  the  lane 
oppoaito  to  Mr.  laaao  Kipp'a,  and  canae  him  to  receire  nine  lasbea  more, 
in  manner  aforeaaid,  and  on  Monday  next  you  are  again  to  take  the  aaid 
Quack  to  the  Whipping  Poat  aforeaaid,  and  cauae  bim  to  receire  fifteen 
laabea  more  in  manner  aforeaaid,  and  from  thence  oTerthe  Bridge,  oppo- 
aito to  Mr.  George  Gampbeira  Honae,  and  there  canae  bim,  nid  Quack, 
to  reeeiTe  fifteen  laabea  more.  In  manner  aforeaaid,  and  ftt>m  oppoaito 
Mr.  Jacob  Zabriakey*8  dwelling-Houae,  and  canae  the  aaid  Quack  to  re- 
ceiTe  nine  laabea  more,  in  manner  aforeaaid,  and  the  aeveral  conatablea 
of  thia  County  of  Bergen  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  and  aaalat 
you.  Oiren  under  our  banda  and  aeala  thia  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  October, 
Anno  Domini  1789.  (Signed) 

**  Gmbok  Btxbsk. 
/lj^I  "Pw**  ZABmiBXIX. 

iw^i  "Lawbkkcx  L.  V.  BosKimK. 

"JoHH  Fell.** 

Within  a  week  the  negro,  in  nine  whippings  on 
three  several  days,  and  at  the  whipping-post  and 
other  public  places  in  and  about  the  village  of  Hack- 
ensack,  was  scourged  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
lashes.  It  is  said  that  two  slaves,  named  Ned  and 
Pero,  in  attempting  to  rob  in  the  night,  had  broken  a 
man's  skull  in  an  atrocious  assault,  whereby  his  life 
was  endangered,  and  on  conviction  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  receive  five  hundred  lashes  each,  one  hun- 
dred lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  each  succeeding  Satur- 
day till  the  punishment  was  complete.  These  several 
whippings  were  to  be  imposed  in  diflerent  public 
places  in  the  county.  One  of  the  slaves  survived  the 
five  hundred  lashes,  but  the  other  died  on  the  fourth 
Saturday,  after  having  received  four  hundred  lashes. 
No  record  of  this  affair  has  been  found.  It  is  stated, 
however,  on  information  which  is  deemed  reliab]^. 


[pillory.] 


[stocks. 


The  whipping-post,  stocks,  and  pillory  continued  long 
after  the  Revolution,  but  the  awful  scenes  of  burning 
at  the  stake,  let  us  hope,  were  too  abhorrent  to  have 
been  of  frequent  occurrence  long  before  1776. 


Conrt-HonseB,  Clerk's  and  Surrogate's  Ofieet. 
— We  have  seen  already  that  no  court-house  could 
have  been  built  in  Hackensack  for  the  county  of 
Bergen  earlier  than  about  1709  to  1710.  Then  the 
first  court-house  was  built  on  the  Green,  fironting  on 
Main  Street.  That  structure  comprised  a  jail  and 
court-house  built  together.  The  history  of  the  public 
buildings  for  county  judicial  purposes,  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  present,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  First  court-house  and  jail,  on  the  Public  Green, 
built  in  1709  to  1710,  and  destroyed  by  the  British 
in  1780.  An  account  of  this  disaster  is  given  else- 
where in  this  history. 

2.  The  second  court-house  and  jail  were  built  at 
Youghpough,  in  the  township  of  Franklin,  during  the 
Revolution,  and  the  courts  were  held  there  for  a  few 
years,  as  deliberative  Justice  during  that  stormy  pe- 
riod found  itself  too  near  the  British  lines  and  Brit- 
ish invasion  in  attempting  to  sit  statedly  at  Hacken- 
sack. Of  course,  Youghpough  (pronounced  in  mod- 
ern times  Yoppo)  was  only  the  county-seat  ad  interim, 
and  until  Justice  could  resume  her  more  ancient  seat 
in  peace  and  safety  at  Hackensack.  There  was  a  log 
jail  built  at  Youghpough,  but  the  courts  seem  to 
have  been  held  there  either  in  the  Pond  Reformed 
Church  or  even  at  private  houses  in  the  vicinity,  to 
such  judicial  extremities  had  the  British  driven  as 
during  the  Revolution.  It  is  related  that  Noah  Col- 
lingtou,  or  Kellingham,  a  Tory,  was  hung  near  the 
log  jail  at  Youghpough.  He  had  been  indicted  for 
murder  and  robbery  in  this  county.  In  attempting 
to  escape  in  disguise  across  the  Hudson  near  Fort 
Lee,  in  order  to  get  within  the  British  lines,  he 
was  captured  near  that  place  and  brought  to  the 
jail.  Upon  trial  and  conviction  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung.  Pending  the  inclement  winter  weather 
he  was  allowed  a  fire,  whereupon  he  attempted  one 
night  to  burn  down  his  prison-house  and  make  bis 
escape.  Vanderhoff,  the  miller,  while  watching  his 
dam  during  a  freshet,  discovered  the  threatened  con- 
flagration, and  giving  the  alarm  the  fire  was  soon 
extinguished,  while  CoUington  in  manacles  was  sub- 
jected to  a  much  closer  confinement.  All  this  hap- 
pened during  the  temporary  absence  of  Manning, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county.  Upon  his  return  he  was 
so  infuriated  as  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  oflicial  pa- 
tience and  beat  his  prisoner  most  severely  with  a 
club.  A  physician  came  to  alleviate  his  short-lived 
sufferings,  but  CoUington,  the  robber,  murderer,  and 
Tory,  was  hung  early  the  next  morning.  The  mound, 
the  place  of  expiation,  is  still  pointed  out  to-day  by 
the  dwellers  in  the  vicinity. 

3.  The  third  court-house,  and  first  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  built  at  Hackensack,  near  Main  Street,  near 
the  brick  store-house  of  Richard  Paul  Terhune.  The 
land  for  that  purpose  was  ^conveyed  to  the  county  by 
Peter  Zabriskie  as  grantor.  His  deed  is  dated  Oct 
27,  1784,  and  bounds  the  lot  as  follows:  Beginning 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  street  or  highway  leading 
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throagh  the  town  of  New  Barbadoes,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  same,  at  a  certain  road  intended  to  be 
laid  out  by  the  said  Peter  Zabriskie  towards  Hacken- 
sack  River;  thence  running  northerly ,  along  the  lines 
of  Jacob  Brown  and  Jacob  Bennett,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet;  thence  easterly,  at  right  angles  to  the  last- 
mentioned  line,  forty-five  feet;  thence  again  south- 
erly, at  right  angles  to  the  said  road,  fifty  feet ;  thence 
along  the  said  road  so  to  be  laid  out  forty-five  feet  to 
the  place  of  beginning ;  being  in  length  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  breadth  forty-five  feet. 

On  May  18, 1786,  Peter  Zabriskie  executed  another 
deed  to  the  county,  in  consideration  of  eighty-two 
pounds  lawful  currency  of  New  Jersey,  of  a  lot  de- 
scribed as  follows  :  Beginning  at  the  public  road  lead- 
ing through  the  town  of  New  Barbadoes,  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  a  lot  of  ground  belonging  to  Adam 
Boyd,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  said  road ;  thence 
running  easterly,  along  the  lot  of  the  said  Adam 
Boyd,  one  hundred  feet ;  thence  northerly,  along  the 
line  of  the  said  Adam  Boyd,  fifty  feet ;  thence  east- 
erly, along  the  line  of  the  said  Peter  Zabriskie,  one 
hundred  feet  to  the  new  road  to  be  laid  out  by  the 
said  Peter  Zabriskie  from  the  aforesaid  public  road 
easterly  towards  Hackenaack  River;  thence  along 
said  new  road  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  westerly  to 
the  said  old  road  leading  through  the  town  ;  thence 
along  said  old  road  northerly  fifty  feet  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

On  May  9,  1798,  Peter  Zabriskie  deeded  to  the' 
county  an  additional  piece  of  land,  ''adjoining  the 
east  side  of  the  court-house  lot  in  Hackensack,  be- 
ginning at  the  southeast  corner  of  said  lot,  and  from 
thence  extending  along  the  line  of  said  lot  northerly 
in  the  breadth  of  four  feet  the^  whole  length  of  the 
same." 

The  first  of  these  lots  was  given  by  Mr.  Zabriskie 
to  the  county,  and  for  the  second  he  was  paid  eighty- 
two  pounds.  Two  hundred  pounds  was  ordered  to  be 
raised  by  county  tax  to  build  the  court-house.  That 
court-house  was  built  and  finished  so  as  to  afibrd  a 
place  of  meeting  of  the  board  of  freeholders  there. 
July  3, 1786,  Nehemiah  Wade,  Esq.,  deeded  the  land 
on  which  the  former  clerk's  office  stood.  The  clerk's 
office  was  built  prior  to  1819  (between  1812  and  1819), 
on  land  belonging  to  the  county,  conveyed  as  afore- 
said, a  little  north  of  the  Midland  Railroad,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street,  and  where  it  remained  till  1858. 
No  effort  was  made  to  locate  the  court-house  there 
also,  but  Robert  Campbell,  Esq.,  offered  the  property 
in  the  lower  village  as  an  inducement  to  locate  the 
court-house  there  (the  court-house  of  1819).  That 
proposition  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  freeholders, 
&nd  the  land  deeded  to  the  county  free  so  long  as  it 
should  be  used  for  county  purposes,  about  1817  to 
1818.  There  was  much  strife  between  the  up-town 
and  the  down-town  people,  but  the  latter,  with  Robert 
Campbell,  prevailed,  and  thus  was  located 

4.  The  court-house  of  1819,  so  familiar  to  the  eyes 


of  all  the  people  in  the  county  to-day,  with  its  jail  in 
the  rear,  and  the  present  clerk's  and  surrogate's  offices 
near  it  in  going  to  the  Hackensack  River.  This 
court-house  begins  to  look  ancient,  but  it  will  safely 
meet  the  wants  of  the  next  generation.  The  Green 
in  front,  and  the  clerk's  and  surrogate's  offices  near  it, 
and  the  spacious  Reformed  Church,  ancient  and  his- 
toric, with  other  substantial  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  ' 
shaded  beauti frilly  with  lofty  trees  and  much  verdure, 
with  a  copious  fountain  of  pure  water  holding  its 
prominent  place  in  this  scene,  render  the  court-house 
and  its  surroundings  an  ornament  to  old  Bergen 
County. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE   BENCH   AND  BAR  OP  BERGEN  COUNTY. 

The  bar  of  Bergen  County  has  always  been  at- 
tended by  able  lawyers.  Tielman  Van  Vleck,  already 
a  lawyer  in  1661,  was  the  presiding  judge  of  the  first 
court  probably  ever  held  within  the  present  territory 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  There  were  then  other 
lawyers  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  who  were  probably  present 
at  the  early  sessions  of  that  court.  As  a  class  they  were 
soon  found  indispensable  in  all  the  American  colonies, 
though  Penn  tried  to  get  along  without  them  at  first 
in  his,  but  only  to  discover  his  folly  and  mistake  after- 
wards. Grotius  and  Guffendorf  had  made  the  profes- 
sion honorable  and  illustrious  in  Holland,  as  had  also 
Selden  and  other  famous  lawyers  in  England.  At  that 
early  day  very  many  well-educated  lawyers  from  the 
European  universities,  and  with  a  legal  training  in 
England  or  Scotland  or  on  the  continent,  came  to  this 
country.  When  occasion  required  it  able  lawyers  were 
always  present  at  the  bar  of  Bergen.  The  early  records, 
however,  do  not  indicate  that  they  became  residents 
and  practicing  lawyers  here,  with  but  few  exceptions 
perhaps,  till  long  after  the  county  was  organized.  Our 
records  are  scanty  and  almost  silent  as  to  these  pioneer 
Others  of  the  profession  in  this  country.  The  minutes 
of  the  courts  afford  us  some  information  as  to  such 
lawyers  as  were  apparently  in  actual  practice,  though 
many  others  more  eminent  as  counsel  may  not  have 
appeared  in  these  minutes  at  all.  The  early  list  of 
lawyers  in  this  county,  and  antedating  its  organization, 
with  much  chance  for  additions  and  corrections,  is  as 
follows,  and  down  to  1776,  with  the  date  of  their  ad- 
missions as  attorneys  or  counselors : 

1661,  Tielman  Van  Vleck,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1660. 

1664  to  1678,  Claes  Arentse  Toers,  Balthasar  Bayard,  and  William 
Plnhorne,  admitted  (prolMtbly)  attorneys  about  1661.  The  latter  was. 
also  a  merchant. 

1707,  John  Piuhome,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1707. 

1720  to.  1760,  DsTid  Ogden,  Mr.  Duane,  and  Mr.  Lodge,  admlBsion  as 
attorneys  unknown. 

1760  to  1766,  Bobert  Morris  and  John  De  Hart,  admission  as  attorneya 
unknown. 

1766  to  1761,  Mr.LegTomsie,  Mr.  Nicoll,  and  D.  Isaac  Brown,  admiBsion 
as  attorneys  unknown. 
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Elisha  Boudinot,  H>poi]ited  MiiK«uit«t-Uw  in  1798. 

OortUndt  Skinner,  appointed  Attorney^generml  July  10. 1764. 

George  Boee,  Lewis  Ogdeu,  A.  Moore,  and  laaac  Ogden,  admlMion  ae 
aktomeye  anknown. 

1776,  John  Clietwood  and  Abraham  Ogden,  aitmlaion  ae  attomeya  an- 
known. 

After  the  Revolution  the  list  coDtinaes  as  follows 
to  the  present : 

1787  to  1795.  Mr.  Boadinot  and  Mr.  WllUaim,  admlnlon  as  attonieyt 
anknown ;  Col.  Nehemiah,  made  attorney  in  1784. 

1788,  William  Qriffltb.  admiUed  as  attorney  in  1788. 

1806,  William  A.  De  Peyster,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1806. 

1806,  Pblllp  Williams,  admitted  as  attorney  In  1804. 

1806,  Ellas  Van  Arsdale,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1796. 

1806,  WiUIsm  Halsey,  admitted  as  attorney  In  1794. 

1806,  James  Kearney,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1803. 

1806,  Joseph  C.  Homblower,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1803. 

1806,  Bobert  Campbell,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1790;  John  O.  Mo- 
Whorter,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1796;  John  A.  Boyd,  admitted  as  at- 
torney in  1799. 

1809,  Joslah  Homblower,  admission  as  attorney  unknown. 

1810  to  1811,  George  Oassedy  and  BeiUamin  Whitaker,  admitted  as  at- 
torneys in  1809;  Theodore  Frellngbuysen,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1806. 

1812,  Gabriel  H.  Ford,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1788. 

1818  to  1819,  Phltemun  Dickerson,  counselor  in  1817;  Samuel  Oas- 
sedy, admitted  as  attorney  in  1816;  Beojamin  Willard,  admitted  as  at- 
torney in  1816;  Amse  Dodd,  admitted  as  attorney  In  1817. 

1819,  Archibald  Campbell,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1819. 

1819,  James  W.  Burnett,  admission  as  attorney  unknown. 

1821  to  1822,  Abijah  Williams,  admission  as  attorney  unknown ;  Syl- 
Tester  D.  Bussell,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1797;  William  Pennington, 
admitted  as  attorney  In  1817. 

1822  to  1823,  George  K.  Drake,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1812 ;  Benja- 
min W.  Tanderoort,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1822. 

1824  to  1825,  William  W.  Miller,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1818;  Aaron 
8.  Pennington,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1821 ;  Ellas  B.  D.  Ogden,  admit- 
ted as  attorney  in  1824. 

1826  to  1827,  Archer  Giflbrd  and  Aaron  0.  Dayton,  admitted  as  attor- 
neys In  1818;  Matthias  Ogden,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1814;  William  P. 
Anderson,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1801. 

1827  to  1828,  William  Gbetwood,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1796;  Walter 
Kirkpatrick,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1820 ;  Asa  Whitehead,  admitted  as 
attorney  in  1818. 

1828,  John  P.  Jackson,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1827. 

1829,  Smith  Scudder,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1808. 

1830  to  1831,  J.  Dickinson  Miller,  admiUed  as  attorney  in  1827 ;  Bobert 
L.  Armstrong,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1806;  Abraham  0.  Zabriskle,  ad- 
mitted as  attorney  In  1828. 

1831  to  1832,  Richard  E.  Darrah,  James  H.  Perry,  and  Daniel  Barka- 
low,  admitted  as  attorneys  in  1829;  Jesse  B.  Pitt,  admitted  as  attorney 
In  1827. 

1832,  John  S.  Blanrelt,  counselor  in  18S9. 
1832,  James  Spier,  admitted  as  attorn^  in  1830. 
1832,  James  J.  Schofleld,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1829. 

1832,  Aaron  0.  De  Hart,  admitted  as  attorn^  in  1828. 

1833,  Benson  Milledoler  and  William  8.  Taltoute,  admitted  as  attorneys 
in  1830;  Thomas  D.  James,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1829. 

1834,  Joeephns  W.  Sanders,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1833 ;  Peter  Bent- 
ley,  admitted  as  attorney  In  1834 ;  Silas  D.  Canfleld,  admitted  as  attorney 
in  1832. 

1886,  Andrew  S.  Garr,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1833;  Daniel  Haines, 
admitted  as  attorney  in  1823;  Staats  S.  Morris,  admitted  as  attorney  in 
1884. 

1836, 1.  Beam,  admission  as  attorney  unknown. 

1837  to  1838,  John  Hopper,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1836;  Lewis  D. 
Hardenbergh,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1826 ;  John  A.  Taylor,  admission 
as  attorney  unknown ;  Archer  GIfford,  admitted  as  attorney  In  1821 ; 
Benjamin  F.  Yan  CleTe,  admitted  as  attorney  In  1830. 

1838,  Darid  A.  Hays,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1834. 

1840  to  1841,  Edward  P.  Hi  I  Iyer,  Edward  J.  Rogers,  and  Martin  Byer- 
son,  admitted  as  attorneys  in  1836;  Edwin  E.  T.  Wright  and  Thomas  W. 
James,  admitted  as  attorneys  in  1839 ;  Richard  R.  PauMson,  admitted  as 
attorney  in  1838;  John  M.  Gould,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1889;  WlUiam 
8.  OiMsij.  admitted  as  attorney  in  1840. 


1846,  Grant  8.  Van  Wagoner,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1844 ;  Frederidi 
T.  Frelinghuysen,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1839. 

1847,  Manning  M.  Knapp,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1846;  Oeoige  W. 
Oassedy,  admitted  as  attorney  In  1846 ;  Darid  J.  Beard,  admittwl  as  attor^ 
ney  in  1844. 

1847,  Edward  N.  Dickenon,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1846. 

1848,  William  8.  BanU  and  Robert  Gilchrist,  admitted  as  attorn^ 
in  1847;  Benjamin  W.  YandeYoort,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1822;  Ab» 
lom  B.  Woodruff,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1844. 

1849,  WiUiam  Gledbill,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1846;  Theodore  Inii- 
•on,  admission  as  attorney  unknown;  AdontJah  8.  Boyd,  admitted  as  it. 
toniey  in  1847. 

1860,  Edward  W.  Soudder,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1844;  Socratei 
Tuttle,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1848. 

1861,  E.  D.  McClelland,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1861. 

1862,  Charies  L.  G.  GIfford,  admitted  as  attorney  In  1847. 

1863,  J.  R.  Wortendyke,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1863 ;  John  Don  Little, 
admitted  as  attorney  in  1847. 

1864,  Jacob  Weart,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1862. 

1866  to  1866,  Henry  I.  MilU  and  Edgar  B.  Wakeman,  admitted  ss  at- 
torneys in  1843 ;  Henry  A.  Williams  and  Jonathan  Gory,  admitted  ai 
attorneys  in  1849;  William  H.  Jeelliff,  admitted  as  attorney  in  18S3; 
Frederick  B.  Ogden,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1860;  Walter  Rutherford, 
admitted  as  attorney  in  1834 ;  James  Flemming.  admitted  aa  attorney  in 
1866. 

1866,  Charles  H.  Winleld,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1866. 

1867,  Charles  H.  Yoorhis,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1866. 
1870,  Cornelias  Christie,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1860. 

1878,  William  E.  Skinner,  admitted  as  attorney  In  1860. 
1863,  Garret  Ackeison,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1863. 
1876,  Daniel  B.  Hanrey,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1863. 

1874,  Augustus  Hobart,  admitted  as  attorney  In  1866;  Manceillia  C. 
Gilham,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1873 ;  James  M.  Yan  Yalen,  admitted  is 
attorney  in  1876 ;  Samuel  R.  Demarest,  Jr.,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1870; 
Oomelius  W.  Berdan,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1878 ;  Isaac  Wortendyke 
and  Raymond  P.  Wortendyke,  admitted  as  attorneys  in  1869 ;  George  B. 
Dutton,  George  H.  Coffey,  Abram  D.  Oampell,  Ahram  De  Banm.  and 
Milton  Demarest,  admitted  as  attorneys  in  1877 ;  Walter  Christie  sod 
William  M.  Johnson,  admitted  as  attorneys  in  1879. 

1879,  Nehemiah,  Millard,  Peter  W.  Stagg,  and  James  Romalne,  ad- 
mitted  as  attorneys  in  1879;  Walter  Gilham,  admitted  as  attorney  in 
1880;  Luther  Shafer,  admitted  as  attorney  in  1873. 

Of  this  long  list  of  lawyers  many  have  become  dis- 
tinguished, either  in  the  annals  of  the  State  or  the 
nation. 

William  Pinhome,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
England  in  1678,  was  second  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  in  1704,  judge  of  the  Bergen 
County  Common  Pleas  in  1705,  and  of  the  Bergen 
Oyer  and  Terminer  in  1709,  and  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  1709.    He  had  previously  been  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  one  time  president 
of  its  Council,  and  commander-in-chief  or  Grovemor. 
He  died  in  1719.    His  son  John  was  clerk  of  this 
county  in  1705,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  June  6, 
1707,  and  practiced  in  this  county,  and  probably  re- 
sided at  Hackensack  or  Hoboken.    His  sister  Martha 
]  married  Roger  Mompesson,  who  was  chief  justice  of 
I  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  iti  1704  was  also 
I  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey.    The  Ogdens,  Isaac  and 
i  Robert,  probably  residing  at  Newark  or  Elizabeth- 
town,  practiced  here  very  extensively  in   1765  and 
,  prior  to  that  time.     Elisha  Boudinot,  bom  in  1742, 
I  and  by  descent  a  Huguenot,  had  a  large  practice  here 
upon  his  admission  in  about  1762.    His  brother  Elijah 
'  was  the  distinguished  member  of  Congress  from  this 
I  State,  and  the  first  president  of  the  American  Bihle 
!  Society.    Elisha  Boudinot  resided  at  Newark.    He 
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became  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  March  9, 1798. 
Bobert  Morris,  also  in  extensive  practice  here  in  1750,  i 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Hunter  Morris,  chief  justice  of  | 
New  Jersey  till  his  death  in  1764.    Robert  Morris  | 
became  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  1 
1777.    He  resided  at  New  Brunswick.    In  1790  he  j 
was  appointed  by  President  Washington  judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  | 
New   Jersey.    Cortlandt  Skinner,  an    able  lawyer,  j 
was  prosecutor  in  this  county  in  1775,  and  was  at  that  | 
time  attorney-general  of  the  colony.    He  was  an  ac- 
tive royalist,  and  in  1776  left,  taking  refuge  on  a  man- 
of-war,  and  his  name  from  that  time  disappears  from 
the  records  of  our  courts.    John  Chetwood  resided  at 
Elizabethtown.    He  became  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1788.  Col.  Nehemiah  Wade  resided  at  Hack- 
ensack,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1784,  was  county 
clerk,  and  in  an  extensive  practice  here,  and  was 
known  and  beloved  as  a  most  patriotic  and  estimable 
citizen,  and  died  July  29,  1805,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-five.    While  he  was  borne  to  his  grave  in  the 
churchyard  on  the  Green,  his  sword  and  chapeau  rested 
upon  his  coffin,  and  he  was  followed  to  his  grave  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  citizens.     He  was  one  of 
those  rare  men  who  seem  to  be  beloved  by  every- 
body. William  Griffith  practiced  occasionally  in  this 
county,  but  resided  at  Bound  Brook.    He  became  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
having  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Elisha  Boudinot, 
with  Gabriel  H.  Ford,  Alexander  McWhorter,  and 
Richard  Stockton,  all  eminent  in  their  profession  af- 
terwards.   Mr.  Griffith  was  a  learned  and  eloquent 
lawyer  and  writer  upon  various  legal  subjects. 

Bobert  Campbell  was  born  at  Coleraine,  County  An- 
trim, Ireland,  in  1766,  and  died  July  5,  1846.  He 
h'ved  in  Hackenaack  nearly  his  whole  life.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1790,  and  was  a  prominent  and 
thoroughly  honest  and  reliable  lawyer  here  till  his 
death.  He  was  gifted  with  the  powers  of  eloquence. 
The  persecutions  of  his  native  land  and  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  in  which  his  father,  Archie,  had  taken  a 
patriotic  part,  sometimes  aroused  his  fervor,  and  when 
the  citizens  of  the  county  were  to  be  addressed  on  any 
important  occasion  Robert  Campbell  was  expected  to 
be  present  as  the  orator  of  the  day.  Archie  Campbell 
and  Robert  Campbell  are  revered  names,  and  still  be- 
loved in  the  history  of  this  county.  John  A.  Boyd 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced  practice  here 
nine  years  after  Mr.  Campbell.  For  years  they  were 
in  extensive  practice  here  as  the  prominent  lawyers 
in  Bergen  County.  Joseph  C.  Hornblower,  chief 
ju«ticc  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  fourteen  years  from 
1832,  is  well  remembered  as  having  quite  an  exten- 
sive practice  here  from  almost  the  b^inning  of  this 
century,  though  residing  at  Newark.  He  was  an  im- 
pulsive man,  and  was  sometimes  thrown  off  of  his 
balance  by  some  cooler  antagonist  when  trying  a  I 
cause  before  a  jury,  and  thus  an  advantage  was  gained  ; 
over  him,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  under  such  cir-  ' 


cumstances.  He  was  a  most  able  advocate  however. 
His  judicial  opinions  are  sometimes  lacking  in  logi- 
cal precision,  as  if  written  in  haste,  and  partaking 
somewhat  of  that  same  impulsiveness  of  the  advocate, 
but  they  are  clear  and  forcible,  and  entitle  him  to  the 
rank  of  an  able  judge.  George  Cassedy  resided  at 
Hackensack,  and  commenced  a  very  extensive  prac- 
tice here  in  1809.  He  studied  in  the  office  of  Robert 
Campbell.  He  was  an  able  and  most  logical  speaker, 
but  sometimes  tedious  in  his  argument,  and  any  im^ 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  court  or  jury  only  seemed 
to  lengthen  his  summing  up.  But  it  was  only  his 
well-known  fidelity  to  his  client  which  sometimes  led 
him  to  continue  his  argument  for  hours.  He  was  a 
great  Democratic  politician  and  member  of  Congress 
for  one  term.  He  died  lamented  at  fifty -eight,  about 
the  year  1842.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  illustrious 
for  his  legal  attainments,  but  more  illustrious  for  his 
undoubted  and  genuine  piety,  though  residing  at 
Newark,  also  practiced  law  quite  extensively  in  Ber- 
gen County  from  1811.  He  spoke  with  so  much  so- 
lemnity and  earnestness  to  the  jury  that  his  speech 
seemed  almost  a  sermon  in  the  calm  persuasiveness  of 
his  eloquence.  He  won  the  minds  if  he  did  not  con- 
vert the  hearts  of  many  a  juror.  Grandson  of  Rev. 
John  Frelinghuysen,  from  Holland  in  1720,  and  of 
Juffrouw  Hardenbergh,  his  wife,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  and  herself  and  her  husband 
renowned  alike  for  their  intellect  and  their  piety,  son 
of  Gen.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  distinguished  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from 
New  Jersey,  inheriting  or  at  least  possessing  the  same 
undoubted  piety  of  his  ancestors,  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen could  never  willingly  have  been  anything 
less  as  a  man,  a  lawyer,  and  a  Christian.  No  lawyer 
in  America,  except  it  could  have  been  William 
Rawle,  abo  standing  in  the  very  front  rank  in  his 
profession  in  Philadelphia  from  1793  to  1832,  ever 
excelled  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  in  the  beautiful 
sincerity  of  his  Christian  life.  He  rose  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  a  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  with  Henry  Clay  to  give  strength  to  the 
ticket,  but  his  greatest  encomium  is  that  while  he  was 
a  great  lawyer  and  able  statesman,  he  shed  more  lus- 
tre still  on  his  life  as  the  devout  and  faithful  follower 
of  his  Master.  Gabriel  H.  Ford,  who  had  a  limited 
practice  in  this  county  prior  to  1818,  then  became 
judge  of  the  circuit  embracing  Bergen,  Essex,  Morris, 
and  Sussex,  and  presided  on  the  circuits  held  in  these 
counties  for  twenty-one  years.  Philemon  Dickinson, 
brother  of  Mahlon,  resided  in  Paterson,  and  prac- 
ticed law  extensively  in  this  county  for  many  years 
from  1818 ;  became  Gk)vernor  of  the  State  in  1836,  and 
in  1841  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death  in 
1862. 

Archibald  Campbell,  nephew  of  Robert  Campbell, 
and  brother  of  Robert  Campbell,  Esq.,  now  residing 
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in  Hackensack,  lived  also  in  Hackensack,  commenc- 
ing  a  practice  there  in  1819.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two,  greatly  lamented  as  a  lawyer  of 
promise  and  a  most  estimable  citizen  and  a  devout 
Christian.  William  Pennington's  name  is  frequently 
found  in  the  records  of  our  courts  from  1822.  He  was 
the  son  of  Gk)vernor  William  S.  Pennington.  He  was 
born  in  Newark  in  1790,  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1813,  and  became  an  attomey-at-law  in  1817, 
and  in  1887  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  six  years  was  chancellor  of  the  State. 
His  is  the  name  which  was  connected  with  the  "  Broad 
Seal  war,"  to  which  we  can  only  refer  thus  briefly. 
No  lawyer  probably  ever  succeeded  better  with  that 
invaluable  faculty  of  great,  good  common  sense.  To 
this  he  resorted  constantly,  more  than  to  learning  or 
labor,  or  even  industry,  as  his  unfailing  resource 
wherewith  to  command  success.  He  honored  re- 
ligion, and  was  said  to  have  been  a  faithftil  disciple  of 
Christ.    He  died  in  1862. 

William  W.  Miller  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight.    He  was  one  of  those  very  brilliant  men  who  I 
seem  to  die  early,  too  early.    His  name  appears  oc-  I 
casionally  on  our  records  as  having  practiced  here  in  i 

1824.  He  was  a  native  of  Hunterdon  County,  and 
came  to  the  bar  in  1818.  In  1825  he  was  opposed  to 
Thomas  Addis  Emmett  in  the  trial  of  a  slander  case 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  Miller  was  re- 
tained as  counsel  for  the  plaintifi*.  The  C4ise  and  the 
young  orator  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  city. 
He  spoke  for  three  hours,  when  he  sank  back  ex- 
hausted in  his  chair,  and  was  embraced  by  his  an- 
tagonist. He  gained  his  cause  by  his  eloquence,  and 
against  that  almost  matchless  orator  Thomas  Addis 
Emmett,  but  it  cost  the  young  lawyer  his  life.  He 
died  in  France  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  is  buried 
in  P6re-la-Chaise. 

His  brother,  Jacob  W.  Miller,  also  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  this  State,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1846.  The  name  and  face  of  Elias 
B.  D.  Ogden  are  quite  familiar  to  many  men  in  this 
generation  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Judge 
Bedle  on  this  circuit.  He  was  bom  at  Elizabethtown 
in  1800,  graduated  at  Princeton  nineteen  years  after- 
wards, and  was  an  attomey-at-law  in  1824.  He  was 
the  last  lawyer  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  sergeant-at- 
law  in  this  State,  which  occurred  in  1837.  He  prac- 
ticed law  at  Paterson,  and  thus  came  frequently  to 
Hackensack  to  attend  the  courts,  and  as  early  as 

1825.  He  became  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1848,  and  continued  on  the  bench  till  1865,  having 
received  his  appointment  from  Governors  Haines, 
Price,  and  Olden.  Abraham  O.  Zabriskie,  long  a 
resident  of  Hackensack,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1828,  and  early  entered  upon  an  extensive  practice  in 
this  county.  He  was  a  learned  lawyer  and  a  most 
logical  reasoner,  relying  more  upon  the  substantial 
attainments  of  his  learning,  with  ^  ixiost  thorough 
preparation  of  his  cases,  and  htingiog  to  bear  all  the  ' 


resources  of  sound  reasoning,  whereby  to  command 
success  as  a  great  lawyer,  rather  than  upon  the  more 
dazzling  but  less  certain  resources  of  brilliant  oratory. 
He  had  pre-eminently  a  judicial  mind,  capable  of 
seeing  and  comprehending  both  sides  of  a  case.  Id 
this  respect  he  possessed  one  of  the  great  prerequisites 
laid  down  by  Cicero  as  essential  to  a  great  lawyer. 
He  studied  well  not  only  his  own  side  of  a  case  but 
that  of  his  antagonist  also.  Knowing  and  recog- 
nizing these  qualities  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  grett 
integrity  of  his  character,  parties  on  both  sides  of  a 
controversy  frequently  resorted  to  him,  and  after 
hearing  them  with  entire  impartiality,  he  freqaendt 
settled  disputes  in  the  preliminary  forum  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  in  his  own  office,  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  reach  the  courts.  In  any  one  ease  such  a 
course  was  more  profitable  to  his  clients,  pecuniarily, 
than  to  himself,  but  it  told  in  the  long  run,  when  he 
came  to  command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  whole 
community.  He  was  an  able  prosecutor  of  the  pleas  is 
this  county  for  many  years,  and  then  surrogate,  and 
upon  his  removal  to  Jersey  City  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  State  in  1866.  He  dignified  that  great  office 
with  his  learning  and  judicial  impartiality  till  bis 
death  in  1873. ' 

Daniel  Haines  practiced  occasionally  at  the  Bergen 
bar  as  early  as  1835.  He  was  admitted  in  1823, 
though  his  practice  was  chiefiy  confined  to  Sussex 
County.  He  became  Qovemor  of  the  State  in  1843 
and  in  1847,  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1852,  and  held  that  office  for  fourteen  years.  From 
early  life  he  was  a  most  consistent  and  active  mem- 
ber and  afterwards  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  most  active  in  religious  and  be- 
nevolent enterprises,  and  died  a  few  years  since  macb 
honored  and  beloved. 

Richard  R.  Paulison  resided  at  Hackensack.  He 
came  to  the  bar  in  1838,  and  after  practicing  his  pro- 
fession ten  years  was  elected  surrogate,  succeeding  A. 
O.  Zabriskie,  and  held  that  office  for  ten  years  from 
1848.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  presiding  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  died  that  year,  only 
a  short  time  afler  having  entered  his  judgeship.  He 
was  much  esteemed  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  whole  county 
felt  the  loss  of  a  good  judge  in  the  untimely  death  of 
Mr.  Paulison. 

Jacob  R.  Wortendyke,  a  most  thorough  scholar, 
not  only  of  the  law,  but  in  every  branch  of  study 
which  could  tend  to  promote  his  usefiilness  and  suc- 
cess in  the  profession,  was  born  in  this  county,  in 
1818,  and  died  in  1868.  He  graduated  at  Rutgerd 
College  in  1838,  giving  great  promise  of  success  and 
usefulness.  Besides  his  other  accomplishments,  while 
a  student  at  law  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
and  could  read  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  in  the 
language  of  inspiration.  He  sought  no  short  road  to 
success,  but  his  promotion  was  rapid.  He  came  to 
the  bar  in  1853,  and  three  years  afterwards  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
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He  was  a  solid,  substantial  lawyer  and  a  most  excel- 
lent Christian  man,  but  died  early  in  the  very  midst 
of  success. 

We  come  now  to  the  names  of  many  who  are  still 
living  and  prominent  actors  at  the  Bergen  County 
bar.  It  is  to  be  regretted  perhaps  that  the  living 
may  not  receive  their  just  round  of  praise  with  the 
dead.  Bat  the  dead,  with  the  dead,  cannot  rebuke 
us  for  that  praise  which  time  has  made  certain  and 
secure  and  cannot  reverse  those  awards  which  are 
final  after  the  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality. 
Here  the  story  of  our  judicial  institutions  in  this 
county  for  more  than  two  centuries  must  find  its 
close.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  bars  on  the  American 
continent  As  we  have  seen  in  the  perusal  of  these 
pages,  it  was  established  to  protect  and  to  promote 
civilization  in  its  very  earliest  struggles  on  these 
shores.  Its  lawyers  and  its  advocates  stbod  up  ably 
and  manfully  for  us  in  the  great  cause  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  their  successors  have  shed  light  and  lustre 
upon  the  tribunal  ever  since.  While  we  have  thus 
sought  to  recall  and  to  rescue  from  oblivion  some  of  the 
lineaments  of  those  illustrious  men  who  have  adorned 
the  bar  in  the  past,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  not  the 
armed  soldier  nor  even  the  statesman  in  the  senate- 
house  who  alone  are  to  fight  for  the  empire.  When 
we  seek  to  maintain  the  cause  of  justice  in  defending 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  when  we  seek  to  vindicate 
the  lives,  or  the  fortune,  or  the  feme  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  then  all  learning,  and  all  eloquence,  and  all 
wisdom  should  be  at  the  command  of  the  advocate  at 
the  bar  of  justice,  for  he  also  is  defending  the  cause 
of  the  empire. 

Maitning  M.  Knapp,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
although  a  resident  in  Hackensack  for  many  years,  is 
not  a  native  of  Bergen  County.  He  was  bom  at  New- 
ton, in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  this  State,  on  the  7th 
of  June,  1825.  He  studied  law  at  Newton,  in  the 
office  of  the  late  Col.  Robert  Hamilton,  and  was  ad- 
mitted as  an  attorney  at  the  July  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  year  1846.  In  the  winter  of  that  year 
he  removed  to  Hackensack,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided, practicing  in  his  profession  down  to  the  time  of 
his  appointment  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  In 
January,  1850,  he  was  licensed  as  a  counselor.  The 
late  Chancellor  Zabriskie  having  about  this  time  re- 
moved from  Hackensack  to  Jersey  City,  vacated  the 
office  of  prosecutor  of  the  pleas  of  Bergen.  Chief 
Justice  Green,  who  then  presided  at  the  Bergen  Cir- 
cuit, appointed  Mr.  Knapp  to  prosecute  for  the  State 
until  the  oflSce  should  be  filled  by  executive  action. 
Acting  under  this  appointment  until  February,  1851, 
he  was  then  given  the  office  by  Governor  Fort,  and  ! 
held  it  under  that  and  subsequent  appointments  until 
February,  1861.  When  appointed  prosecutor  he  was 
acquiring  and  soon  was  engaged  in  an  active  practice 
in  the  civil  courts.  This  he  retained  during  all  the 
time  that  he  remained  at  the  bar. 

Upon  the  election  of  Judge  Bedle  to  the  office  of 


Governor  of  the  State  a  vacancy  was  created  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench,  and  Governor  Bedle  nominated 
Mr.  Knapp  to  be  his  successor.  Upon  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  Mr.  Knapp  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office,  taking  up  the  work  which  Judge  Bedle  had 
laid  down. 

The  judicial  district  presided  over  by  Judge  Bedle 
embraced  the  counties  of  Hudson,  Bergen,  and  Pas- 
saic ;  the  work  in  it  was  extremely  onerous  for  one 
judge.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Legislature,  in 
1875,  divided  the  district  and  set  ofi*  Hudson  County 
as  an  entire  one.  To  this  new  district  Judge  Knapp 
was  assigned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  has  since 
presided  at  that  circuit.  The  large  population  of 
Hudson  County  necessarily  presents  a  heavy  work  in 
the  courts,  and  renders  the  district,  although  compris- 
ing that  county  alone,  not  a  light  one  in  its  judicial 
administration. 

Judge  Knapp  has  always  held  to  the  political  views 
of  the  Democratic  party,  but  he  has  never  held  or 
manifested  any  desire  to  hold  political  office.  His 
aspirations  seem  not  to  have  gone  beyond  or  outside 
of  success  in  his  professional  career. 

In  1850  he  was  married  to  Anna  Mattison,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  Joseph  Mattison,  of  the  navy.  She  was 
born  in  Woodbridge,  Middlesex  Co.,  in  this  State. 
They  have  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  the  issue 
of  the  marriage.  The  elder,  Anna  M.,  wife  of  Walter 
V.  Clark,  resides  in  Hackensack.  The  younger,  Jo- 
seph M.  Knapp,  is  temporarily  in  Colorado.  He,  it 
is  understood,  is  preparing  for  admission  to  the  bar  of 
this  State. 

JuDOE  AsHBEL  Green,  SOU  of  James  S.  Green, 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  bom  Dec.  17, 1826.  He  was 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1846,  studied  law  in 
the  Law-School  of  Princeton  under  Chief  Justice 
Hamclomer,  Richard  S.  Field,  and  his  father,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  in  July,  1849. 
He  at  once  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  Henry  M.  Alexander,  and  the 
law-firm  of  Alexander  &  Green  is  still  in  active  prac- 
tice in  that  city. 

They  are  the  legal  advisers  of  many  influential 
corporations  and  individuals,  and  have  been  employed 
in  many  of  the  most  important  litigations  which  have 
taken  place  in  that  city  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  1863,  Mr.  Green  became  a  resident  of 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  and  retains  his  residence  there 
at  the  present  time.  He  has  constantly  refused  office, 
except  to  accept  the  appointment  of  the  Legislature, 
on  joint  ballot,  as  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Bergen  County,  which,  however, 
after  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  for  two  years, 
he  resigned  in  1872. 

Judge  Green  was,  however,  supported  by  a  most 
respectable  and  influential  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  party  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Freder- 
ick T.  Frelinghuysen  as  United  States  senator  in  1877. 
He  was  one  of  the  counsel  delegated  to  take  charge 
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of  the  case  of  Messrs.  Tilden  and  Hendricks  before 
the  Electoral  Commission  in  1877,  and  conducted  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  made  one  of  the  closing 
arguments  on  the  submission  of  the  question  of  the 
vote  of  Florida  before  the  commission. 

Judge  Green  edited  the  American  edition  of  Brice's 
celebrated  work  on  "  Ultra  llres,  or  the  Powers  of 
Corporations/'  which  has  passed  through  two  editions, 
and  is  the  standard  authority  on  that  subject. 

His  father,  James  S.  Green,  of  Princeton,  was  well  i 
known  as  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Legislature 
from  Somerset  County  for  many  years,  and  as  one  of 
the  original  projectors  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal,  and  also  as  a  manager  of  the  United  Railway 
of  New  Jersey  until  his  death. 

Judge  Green's  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ash- 
bel  Green,  first  chaplain  of  Congress,  president  of 
Princeton  College,  and  a  leading  Presbyterian  divine. 
Rev.  Dr.  Green's  father  was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green, 
of  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  who  was  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
Jersey  which  framed  the  first  constitution  of  the 
State,  adopted  July  2,  1776,  two  days  before  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  was  famous  in  his  day 
as  a  Whig  parson,  ^nd  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
Tories  of  his  neighborhood.  Jacob  Green's  ancestors 
came  from  Maiden,  Mass. 

Judge  William  S.  Banta  is  the  great-grandson 
of  Yan  Banta,  grandson  of  Hendrick  Banta,  and  son 
of  Henry  H.  Banta  and  Jane  Sickles.  The  family  of 
Banta  was  of  Hungarian  origin,  and  became  early 
settlers  of  Bergen  County,  locating  at  English  Neigh- 
borhood, now  Fairview,  fi^m  which  place  Yan  Banta 
removed  about  1750  and  settled  at  Pascack,  Wash- 
ington township,  where  he  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Hendrick,  who  was  bom  May  27, 
1749,  and  died  Feb.  15,  1803,  leaving  some  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  which  was  divided  among  his  sons. 

Of  his  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  Henry  H. 
Banta,  father  of  our  subject,  born  at  Pascack,  Sept 
80,  1784,  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  but  spent  his 
active  business  life  as  a  farmer  and  merchant.  Prior 
to  1833  he  was  for  many  years  a  business  man  in  his 
native  place,  but  in  that  year  he  removed  to  Hacken- 
sack,  and  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Theunis 
opened  a  general  mercantile  trade  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Passaic  Streets,  which  he  continued  until 
his  death  in  1849.  His  residence  in  Hackensack  was 
that  known  as  the  old  Campbell  homestead,  adjoining 
the  Doremus  homestead,  where  his  brother  Theunis 
resided.  Henry  H.  Banta  led  an  active  business  life ; 
was  a  man  of  strong  force  of  character,  good  business 
ability,  marked  energy,  and  strict  integrity.  He  was 
successively  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Churches  at 
Pascack  and  Hackensack,  and  officially  connected 
with  these  churches  as  elder.  He  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Hackensack  by  G^n.  Francis  Granger, 
and  held  that  office  for  several  yeaJ«>  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  old  State  militia  tmd  ranked  as  adju- 


tant Mr.  Banta  wielded  a  strong  influence  in  local 
politics,  and  his  counsel  and  judgment  commanded 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-men. 

By  appointment  he  served  as  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  three  terms,  viz. :  from  1829  to 
1834,  from  1838  to  1843,  and  from  1843  to  1848.  His 
wife  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  1870.  Tbeir 
children  are  Margaret,  Judge  William  S.,  and  Jane, 
wife  of  John  De  Peyster  Stagg,  of  Hackensack. 

Judge  William  S.  Banta  was  bom  at  Pascack, 
Bergen  Co.,  Dec.  12,  1824.  He  received  his  prepara- 
tory education  in  the  public  school  at  Hackensack, 
and  in  the  private  classical  school  of  Rev.  John  S. 
Mabon,  an  eminent  teacher  of  the  same  place,  and 
entered  Rutgers  College  in  1841,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  usual  honors  in  1844. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  became  the 
law  student  of  Chancellor  Abram  O.  Zabriskie,  of 
Hackensack,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  as  attorney  in  1847.  He  was  ad- 
mitted as  counselor-at-law  in  1851.  In  the  spring  of 
1848  Mr.  Banta  opened  a  law-office  in  the  old  bank- 
ing-house in  Hackensack,  where  he  continued  a  sac- 
cessful  practice  until  his  retirement  from  the  more 
active  duties  of  the  profession  in  1867. 

He  was  appointed  prosecutor  of  pleas  in  1860,  and 
held  the  office  until  1867,  when  he  resigned.  In  1872 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Green  as  law  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Bergen  County,  and 
by  reappointment  held  the  office  for  a  full  term  of 
five  years,  beginning  with  1873.  In  1879  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  judge  of  the  same  court,  and  is  the 
incumbent  of  that  office  in  1881. 

During  his  active  business  life  Judge  Banta  has 
been  interested  in  and  lent  his  aid  to  all  worthy  local 
objects  in  the  vicinity  where  he  resides.  Especially 
has  he  been  interested  in  educational  work;  was 
school  superintendent  of  New  Barbadoes  under  the 
old  law,  and  he  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the 
board  of  freeholders,  with  Rev.  Albert  Amenuan, 
one  of  the  board  of  examiners,  which  place  he  effic-  l 
iently  filled  for  several  years. 

The  judge  is  an  active  member  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  has  often  been  selected  as  candidate  for 
official  place.  He  was  deputy  internal  revenue  col- 
lector of  Bergen  County  from  1862-65. 

In  1850,  Judge  Banta  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Katy  Ann  (Hopper) 
Zabriskie,  of  Hohokus,  who  died  in  1853,  leaving  a 
son,  who  died  in  infancy.  His  second  wife  was 
Adelia,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1869. 
His  present  wife  is  Jane  Anne,  daughter  of  Abram  H. 
and  Maria  (Anderson)  Berry,  of  Hackensack,  and  a 
descendant  of  John  Berry,  one  of  the  original  pat- 
entees in  Bergen  County. 

Col.  Garret  G.  Ackerson. — Far  back  of  Revo- 
lutionary times  the  first  Ackerson  known  in  this 
country,  Garret,  great-grandfather  of  Col.  Garret  Q- 
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Ackeraon,  came  from  Holland  and  settled  at  Old  Tap- 
pan,  in  Bergen  County.  He  sometimes  spelled  his 
name  Eckerson,  as  do  most  of  the  older  branches  of 
the  family  to-day.  He  bought  a  large  tract  of  land, 
upon  which  he  settled  his  oldest  son,  John,  at  Pas- 
cack,  leaving  his  two  younger  sons,  Cornelius  and 
Abram,  at  his  death  in  possession  of  the  homestead  at 
Tappan.  John  was  grandfather  of  our  subject,  and 
married  Garri^e  Hogencamp,  who  bore  him  two  chil- 
dren, Garret  and  Hannah,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Nicholas  Zabriskie.  John  Ackerson  was  born  in 
1748,  and  died  at  Pascack  at  the  age  of  ninety-four 
years. 

Garret,  his  only  son,  was  born  in  1779,  and  died  in 
1857.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Ho- 
gencamp, whose  family  were  originally  from  Rockland 
Coanty.  Gkurret  Ackerson  was  considerable  of  a  poli- 
tician and  a  military  man;  was  twice  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  m%jor  of  the  old 
State  militia,  stationed  with  his  command  at  Sandy 
Hook  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  and  afterwards  was 
a  major-general  of  the  northern  militia  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey, — the  counties  of  Bergen,  Essex,  and 
Morris  being  the  only  three  counti^  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  at  that  time.  He  had  four  children, 
—John,  Cornelius,  Qarret  G.,  and  James.  Garret  G. 
Ackerson  was  born  at  Pascack  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1816.  He  was  educated  at  a  public  school,  of  which 
George  Achenbach  was  at  one  time  the  teacher,  and 
Jacob  B.  Wortendyke  a  schoolmate.  His  father,  who 
wag  then  engaged  in  farming,  had  also  a  cotton-mill,  a 
distillery,  and  store  on  his  premises,  and  of  these  his 
son  took  charge,  retaining  the  general  superintend- 
ence until  the  year  1840,  when  he  transferred  his 
efforts  to  another  farm  and  established  a  woolen-mill 
of  his  own. 

In  1839  the  old  Whig  party  caused  a  division  to  be 
made  in  Harrington  township,  and  it  became  in  con- 
sequence Washington  and  Harrington  townships.  It 
was  an  innovation  that  did  not  suit  everybody,  and 
the  result  was  not  only  a  troublous  time  socially,  but 
a  period  that  persuaded  both  parties  to  put  forward 
the  best  men  they  could  command  for  political  office. 

Mr.  Garret  G.  Ackerson  was  elected  assessor,  and 
thus  commenced  his  political  experience.  His  father 
was  then  major-general  of  militia,  and  the  son  was 
destined  to  follow  in  the  paternal  footsteps.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  made  captain  of  a  company 
of  uniformed  militia,  which  position  he  retained  for 
ten  years.  In  1846  he  was  elected  county  clerk  over 
John  N.  Berry,  being  the  first  elected  under  the  new 
constitution,  and  by  a  large  minority,  and  therefore 
left  his  home  at  Pascack  and  removed  to  Hacken- 
"Ack,  where  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
found  himself  surrounded  by  the  old  politicians  of  the 
county,  and  to  make  inroads  againist  them  required 
almost  superhuman  efforts.  He  filled  three  terms  in 
this  office,  and  during  this  time  gradually  fought  his 
way  to  the  leadership  of  the  party.    Besides  this  he 


came  to  be  the  counselor  and  banker  of  most  of  the 
old  people  of  that  day,  the  vault  of  the  clerk's  office 
oftentimes  containing  thousands  of  dollars  in  gold  and 
silver  awaiting  investment.  At  one  time  so  much 
bullion  was  stored  in  the  building  that  it  became 
necessary  to  divide  it  in  small  packages  and  store  it 
in  all  the  obscure  places  in  the  building  to  prevent 
thieves  carrying  it  all  off.  Shortly  after  he  moved  to 
Hackensack  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee,  in  place  of  Judge  Garret 
Hopper,  who  had  occupied  the  position  almost  since 
the  organization  of  the  Democratic  party. 

During  his  career  as  county  clerk,  between  1845  and 
1860,  he  raised  a  company  of  Continentals,  of  which  he 
was  captain,  and  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  an 
independent  battalion  which  had  been  organized  by 
special  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  which  remained  in 
existence  till  1861,  when  most  of  the  men  volunteered 
and  made  up  the  Twenty-second  State  Regiment  for 
active  service  in  the  war.  As  the  supervising  miiid 
of  the  committee  on  volunteers,  he  filled  the  idiole 
quota  of  Bergen  County.  In  1858-^9  Hackensack 
was  without  a  railroad,  and  Mr.  Ackerson  with  other 
citizens  resolved  this  should  be  the  case  no  longer. 
They  subscribed  sufficient  to  build  a  road  from  this 
point  to  intersect  with  the  Erie,  and  it  became  known 
as  the  Hackensack  Railroad.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  first 
president  of  the  company,  resigned  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road,  and  Mr.  Ackerson  took  his  place 
by  unanimous  election.  Although  the  road  sunk 
$10,000  every  year  during  the  first  three  years  of  its 
existence,  Mr.  Ackerson  contrived  to  make  it  a  pay- 
ing institution  before  separating  himself  from  control 
of  its  affairs.  At  one  time  he  mud  Judge  Zabriskie 
became  personally  responsible  for  about  $60,000  in- 
debtedness of  the  road,  and  it  may  be  imagined  what 
hard  work  it  was  to  clear  off*  this  load.  From  that 
time  until  1872  he  was  engaged  in  commercial  enter- 
prises. 

In  1872  Col.  Ackerson  became  active  in  organizing 
the  Bergen  County  Bank.  The  bank  building  was 
erected  in  1874,  with  C^rge  Achenbach,  Esq.,  for  its 
first  president.  He  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Col. 
Ackerson,  who  retained  the  position  until  the  bank 
was  closed.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1877,  he  took  his 
seat  as  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  Fn  the  winter  of  1876-77  by 
Gk>vernor  Bedle,  and  whether  as  judge  or  colonel, 
freeholder,  bank  president,  county  clerk,  manufac- 
turer, commercial  man,  or  private  citizen,  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  favorite  with  the  people  of  Bergen  County, 
who  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  leading  and  influen- 
tial men. 

Persons  who  have  studied  character  much  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  would  read  Judge  Acker- 
son upon  meeting  him  as  invariably  courteous,  digni- 
fied, friendly,  and  sociable,  who  recognizes  no  dis- 
honesty or  trickery,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  in 
any  of  the  relations  of  life,  and  who,  like  the  old  cav- 
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aliera  of  the  South,  the  latch-strings  of  whose  doors 
were  always  down  in  the  days  gone  by,  who  considered 
it  a  reproach  upon  their  hospitality  for  any  respect- 
able man  to  pass  their  doors  without  calling  in,  bring 
back  to  the  thoughtful  and  experienced  some  memo- 
ries of  American  life  and  manners  that  ought  never 
to  have  been  effaced  from  history.  There  is  an  ex- 
pression of  content,  self-respect,  and  cordiality  which 
is  unmistakable  as  emitted  from  his  face,  and  in  com- 
parison to  which  the  details  of  his  technical  biogra- 
phy are  of  but  little  moment 

The  patriotism  of  the  Ackersons  never  was  ques- 
tioned. During  the  Revolution  all  the  men  of  the 
family  participated  actively  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  suffered  in  common  with  others.  They 
lost  property  and  friends  by  their  devotion  to  the 
American  cause,  and  were  often  sligmatixed  as 
**  rebels"  by  an  influential  T017  element.  They  were 
sure  t^ey  were  right,  and  then  they  "  went  ahead.'' 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Ackersons  that  Uiey  believe 
in  the  maxim,  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well." 

Judge  Ackerson  married,  in  1837,  Sophia,  daughter 
of  James  I.  Blauvelt  and  Martha  Wortendyke,  of 
Washington  township,  who  was  bom  July  4,  1821, 
and  has  borne  him  one  son.  Col.  Gkurret  Ackerson, 
Jr.,  and  one  daughter,  Mattie,  wife  of  B.  F.  Randall, 
of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Col.  Garret  Ackerson,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Pas- 
cack,  Sept.  15, 1840,  and  during  his  minority  received 
a  good  education  in  the  public  and  private  schools  at 
Hackensack,  and  for  some  time  he  was  a  student  in 
the  popular  and  thorough  private  schools  at  Nyack 
and  Claverack;  the  latter  being  conducted  by  the 
eminent  and  well-known  teacher.  Prof.  Alonzo  Flack. 

In  June,  1859,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  Jacob  R.  Wortendyke,  of  Jersey 
City,  where  he  remained  until  he  had  completed  his 
law  studies,  and  was  admitted  as  attorney  at  the  June 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  at  Trenton,  in  1863. 

On  July  9,  1863,  Col.  Ackerson  married  Ann  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  A.  Zabriskie  and  Mary  An- 
derson, by  whom  he  has  three  sons, — John  Zabriskie, 
James  B.,  and  Garret  G.  Ackerson,  Jr. 

The  same  month  of  his  marriage  Col.  Ackerson 
opened  a  law-office  in  Hackensack,  and  about  one  year 
afterwards  removed  to  the  office  he  now  occupies  in 
the  same  village,  where  he  has  continued  the  practice 
of  his  profession  since,  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 
He  was  admitted  as  counselor-at-law  in  1878,  and  was 
appointed  prosecutor  of  pleas  for  Bergen  County  in 
1866,  which  position,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
other  business,  he  after  some  two  years  resigned. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Ackerson  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  local  politics,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
among  the  leaders  and  influential  men  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  county  and  State,  and  he  has  also 
been  identified  with  the  militia,  internal  improve- 
ments, and  various  local  enterprises  in  Bergen  and 


adjoining  counties  during  most  of  his  active  bosoesB 
career. 

In  1867  he  was  appointed  judge-advocate  of  a  bat- 
talion of  militia  in  the  county;  was  elected  captain  of 
Company  C  of  the  Second  Battalion  National  Guards 
upon  its  organization  in  1872,  which  position  he  re- 
signed in  1875 ;  and  he  was  appointed  judge-advocate- 
general  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  rank  of  col- 
onel, by  Governor  George  B.  McClellan,  in  1879,  which 
office  he  holds  in  1881. 

Col.  Ackerson  has  been  president  of  tiie  Hacken- 
sack Railroad  since  1879,  is  a  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  Railroad  Company,  has  been 
one  of  the  board  of  the  Hackensack  Improvement 
Commission,  was  secretary  and  treasurer  from  1863  to 
1867  of  the  Bergen  County  Mutual  Assurance  Aaso- 
dation,  and  a  director  of  the  same  since  1863,  and  a 
stockholder  and  trustee  of  Hackensack  Academy. 

Although  active  and  earnest  in  his  political  affilia- 
tions, he  has  never  been  solicitous  of  place  or  ^e 
emoluments  of  office.  In  1876  he  was  a  del^ate  from 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  to  the  St.  Louis 
Democratic  Convention  that  placed  in  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  in 
the  &11  of  1880  he  received  the  unanimous  nomina- 
tion by  acclamation  for  State  senator,  which,  how- 
ever, he  declined.  Col.  Ackerson  is  the  present  chai^ 
man  of  the  County  Democratic  Executive  Committee. 

Abraham  D.  Campbell.  —  His  paternal  great- 
grandfather, John,  who  was  of  Scotch  origin  and  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  settied  in  Washington  town- 
ship, at  Pascack,  just  after  the  close  of  the  Be?ola- 
tionary  war.  There  he  established  a  wampum-factory 
and  carried  on  a  considerable  business,  supplying  all 
the  Indian  agents  and  traders  of  the  day  with  this 
commodity.  He  had  eight  children,  all  of  whom 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  homestead.  One  son, 
Abraham  A.  Campbell,  married  Margaret  Demarest, 
who  bore  him  four  sons  who  grew  to  manhood,  viz.: 
John  A.,  James  A.,  David  A.,  and  Abraham  A.  For 
a  time  the  father  of  these  sons  resided  at  Pearl  River, 
in  Bergen  County,  where  in  a  small  way  he  manufac- 
tured wampum,  but  prior  to  1812  returned  to  Pascack, 
where  he  established  the  first  and  only  foundry  ever 
there,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  in  manufacturing  agricultural 
implements  and  wampum.  He  owned  some  one  han- 
dred  acres  of  land  at  Pascack,  which  has  been  the 
homestead  of  the  Campbell  family  since. 

He  served  in  the  war  of  1812  at  Sandy  Hook,  and 
his  musket  and  knapsack  are  relics  of  that  war  now 
in  possession  of  the  family.  Abraham  A.  Campbell 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  at  Pascack,  and  equally  with  a  Mr.  Wo'rten- 
dyke  donated  five  acres  of  land  for  the  church  prop- 
erty. During  the  early  days  in  the  history  of  the 
church  there  his  house  was  ever  the  welcome  stop- 
ping-place and  hospitable  home  for  the  pastor  who 
on  his  circuit  came  there  to  preach,  and  his  charitf 
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and  hospitality  were  only  bounded  by  his  means  to  | 
bestow.  He  was  among  the  first  elders  and  deacons  I 
who  had  a  membership  in  that  church,  where  the  ' 
Osunily  still  retain  their  church  relations. 

Of  his  sons,  David  A.  Campbell  is  &ther  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  was  born  at  Pascack,  Jan.  10, 1812.  He  was 
apprenticed  and  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  during 
his  minority,  and  for  some  time  prior  to  and  after  his 
marriage  followed  that  business  in  New  York  and  at 
Pascack.  About  1850  he,  in  connection  with  his 
brother  James,  invented  a  machine  for  drilling  wam- 
pum hair-pipe,  which  is  manufiictured  from  conch- 
shells  and  clam-shells.  This  brought  about  such  an 
activity  in  the  business,  which  had  been  carried  on  by 
his  ancestors,  that  his  othar  brothers,  James  A.,  John 
A.,  and  Abraham.  A.,  who  were  all  mechanics,  at  once 
gave  their  attention  to  the  business,  and  since  that 
tbne  the  four  brothers  have  made  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  wampum  goods  their  main  occupation, 
with  their  factory  located  on  the  homestead  at  Pas- 
cack. 

David  A.  CampbelPs  wife  is  Sally,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Haring,  of  Scotland  Mills,  Rockland  Co., 
N.  Y.,  who  has  borne  him  the  following  surviving 
children :  Mana,  widow  of  the  late  William  I.  Cour- 
tier ;  Abraham  D. ;  Margaret,  wife  of  Abraham  Post, 
of  Jersey  City ;  John  D.  and  James  D.  (twins) ;  Dan- 
iel H. ;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Benjamin  A.  Mackey, 
of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Abraham  D.,  son  of  David  A.  Campbell,  was  born 
Oct  10,  1842.  His  early  education  until  eighteen 
years  of  age  was  obtained  in  the  common  school  of 
his  native  place,  and  for  one  year  following  he  was 
a  teacher  at  Washingtonville.  He  then  attended  the 
school  at  Hackenaack  for  a  few  months^  and  during 
this  time  was  elected  school  superintendent  of  his 
township,  which  position,  however,  he  resigned  after 
a  short  time,  and  in  February,  1861,  entered  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Trenton,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  '63.  After  spending  one  year  as 
teacher,  he  entered  the  law-office  of  Col.  Garret  Ack- 
erson,  Jr.,  at  Hackensack,  as  a  student ;  was  admitted 
as  attorney  at  the  June  term  in  1869,  and  as  coun- 
selor-at-law  in  1872. 

A  few  months  after  his  admission  as  attorney  he 
opened  a  law-office  in  Hackensack,  and  Aug.  7, 1870, 
he  was  appointed  prosecutor  of  pleas,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  Col.  Ackerson,  Jr. 
On  September  Ist  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Bandolph  to  fill  that  office  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  ap- 
pointed April  6,  1871,  for  a  full  term ;  filled  the  office 
until  Nov.  10,  1874,  and  resigned ;  but  on  December 
7th  following  he  was  reappointed,  and  by  reappoint- 
ments March  18, 1875,  and  March  18. 1880,  he  has 
remained  since  the  incumbent  of  that  office. 

Mr.  Campbell  became  interested  in  the  militia  or- 
ganization soon  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Hack- 
ensack ;  was  mustered  as  a  member  of  Company  C, 


Second  Battalion,  Oct  8,  1872,  and  commissioned 
as  quartermaster,  and  on  March  15, 1876,  he  was  com- 
missioned captain  of  the  company,  which  office  he 
holds  in  1881. 

Capt.  Campbell  was  united  in  marriage  Sept.  22, 
1869,  to  Ann  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob  H.  Hop- 
per and  Lydia  Bogert,  of  Hackensack,  and  by  this 
union  has  ^^^  children, — Luther,  Eva,  David,  Harry, 
and  Nicholas  Demarest  Campbell. 

CoBNELius  Christie  was  born  Dec.  6,  1885,  at 
Leonia,  in  the  township  of  Bidgefield,  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  known  as  English  Neighborhood,  in  the 
township  of  Hackensack. 

On  his  father's  side  he  was  of  Scotch  descent.  His 
great-great-grand&ther,  James  Christie,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  died  at  Schraalenburgh,  now  in  the  town- 
ship of  Palisades,  April  16, 1768,  aged  ninety-six  or 
ninety-eight  years.  William,  son  of  James,  bom 
Aug.  9,  1720,  married  Catalynthe  Demarest,  Sept.  22, 
1748,  and  died  Sept.  13, 1809.  To  William  and  Cata- 
lynthe Christie  were  born  twelve  children.  James, 
their  eldest  child,  was  bom  Aug.  20,  1744,  married 
Maria  Banta  in  1772,  and  died  July  3,  1817.  To 
James  and  Maria  Christie  were  bom  eleven  children, 
of  whom  David,  the  eighth  child,  was  born  Dec.  1, 
1789,  married  Anna  Brinkerhofi'  March  12, 1814,  and 
died  April  8,  1848.  To  David  and  Anna  Christie 
were  born  fifteen  children,  of  whom  Cornelius  Chris- 
tie, subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  twelfth. 

On  his  mother's  side  Cornelius  Christie  is  a  de- 
scendant of  Joris  Derickson  Brinckerhoff  (the  c  in  the 
name  having  been  since  then  dropped  by  the  family), 
a  person  of  honorable  Flemish  extraction,  who,  with 
his  wife,  Susannah  Dnbbels,  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  United  Provinces  in  1638  and  settled  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  Jan.  16,  1661.  Hen- 
drick,  one  of  the  four  children  of  Joris,  married 
Clausie  Boomgaert,  and,  June  17, 1685,  bought  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  east  banks  of  the  Hackensack,  at  a 
place  formerly  known  as  Old  Hackensack,  now  as 
Ridgefield  Park,  in  the  township  of  Ridgefield,  where 
he  removed  with  his  family.  Here  he  died  shortly 
afterwards,  leaving  three  sons,  of  whom  Jacobus  and 
Derrick  took  the  paternal  acres  at  Old  Hackensack, 
and  Cornelius  removed  to  Bergen.  Jacobus  and  his 
wife  Agnetie  had  four,  and  Jacob,  son  of  Jacobus, 
had  seven,  children.  Albert,  son  of  Jacob,  was  born 
March  21, 1763,  married  Kesia  Yoorhis  in  1796,  and 
died  Dec.  8, 1844.  Albert  and  Kesia  Brinkerhofi*  had 
three  children,  of  whom  Anna,  wife  of  David  Chris- 
tie, above  named,  was  the  eldest,  and  was  born  May  12, 
1797. 

The  above-named  ancestors  of  Cornelius  Christie 
on  both  sides  were  without  exception  characterized 
by  the  severest  integrity,  a  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  and 
a  devoted  patriotism.  Their  religious  connection  was 
with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  the  war  of  in- 
dependence they  were  ardent  and  fearless  patriots,  and 
some  of  them  rendered  valuable  service  and  suffered 
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The  Van  Val«ns  are  found  in  Bergen  County  as  early  as 
1 701,  as  deeds  now  in  possession  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
bearing  date  that  year  show  the  purchase  of  some  two  thousand 
BIX  hundred  acres  of  land  by  the  Van  Valens  from  Lancaster 
Syms,  being  all  the  Palisade  lands  from  the  Jay  line  extending 
from  the  Hudaon  on  the  east  to  Overpeck  Creclc  on  the  west. 
The  names  of  the  purchasers  are  Johannes,  Bernardus,  Gideon, 
and  Rynier  VaD  V&Ien. 

Upon  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  at  Old  Tappan,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  Major  Andr6 
was  tried,  the  name  of  Johannes  Van  Valen  appears  among  its 
founders  in  1686 ;  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  family 
frere  among  the  first  settlers  from  Holland  in  this  county. 

Bemardas  Van  Valen,  great-grandfather  of  James  M.  Van 
Valen,  resided  at  Closter,  was  a  minute-man,  and  belonged  to 
the  militia.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  confined  in  the  "  Old  Sugar-House"  in  New  York 
City. 

He  bailt  a  stone  house  on  his  farm,  still  standing  near  the 
present  railroad  depot  at  Closter.  He  died  in  1820,  aged  eighty 
years,  leaving  fire  children, — James,  Andrew,  Cornelius,  Isaac, 
and  Jane. 

His  grandfather,  James  Van  Valen,  was  a  farmer  at  Closter, 
but  remored  to  Clarkstown,  where  he  died  in  August,  1786,  at 
the  age  of  twentj-six  years,  leaving  three  children, — Barney, 
Sarah,  wife  of  Uenry  Westervelt,  and  Cornelius.  Of  these 
children,  Cornelias,  who  was  father  of  our  sketch,  was  born 
May  21,  1786,  at  Clarkstown,  Roekland  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1808  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Elisabeth  Blackledge,  and  shortly 
after  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a 
oontraetor  and  builder  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1832  he 
bought  a  farm  in  Bnglewood,  then  Hackensaok  township, 
Bergen  Co.,  where  he  resided  for  some  seven  years,  and  then 
•old  his  property  and  purchased  another  farm  at  Teaneck, 
where  his  wife  died  soon  after. 

The  children  of  this  union  who  grew  up  are  Caroline,  wife 
of  David  Anderson,  and  Cornelius. 

His  second  wife  was  Jane,  daughter  of  Abram  Zabriskie,  of 
Paramos,  who  bore  him  three  children, — Elisa,  wife  of  Edward 
Bower,  who  died  in  1867,  James  M.,  and  Sarah  A.,  wife  of 
Comelins  D.  Sehor,  of  Leonia,  Bergen  Co. 

James  M.  Van  Valen,  son  of  Cornelius  and  Jane  (Zabriskie) 
Van  Valen,  was  bom  at  Teaneck,  July  21,  1842.  His  boyhood 
was  passed  at  home,  where  he  received  a  common-school  edu- 


At  the  age  of  twenty  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  commanded  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Douglass,  and  subsequently  by  Col.  A.  G.  Demarest, 
of  Closter,  Bergen  Co.  This  regiment  was  composed  of  men 
who  enlisted  for  nine  months,  and  after  being  in  Washington 
and  stationed  at  Georgetown  for  some  time  it  became  a  part  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  in  service  at  Aquia  Creek 
until  January,  1863,  when  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Belle 
Plain.  A  part  of  it  was  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  and 
on  the  celebrated  "  Mud  March"  of  Gen.  Burnside.  It  composed 
a  part  of  Gen.  Wadsworth's  division,  First  Army  Corps,  that 
made  a  feint  on  the  left  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Re- 
turning to  the  neighborhood  of  Fredericksburg,  the  regiment 
remained  on  picket  duty  for  most  of  the  summer,  and  then  re- 
sumed the  march  to  Centreville,  Md.,  and  was  mustered  out  of 
service. 

After  his  discharge  Mr.  Van  Valen  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  business  until  1866,  and  for  five  years 
afterwards  was  a  teacher,  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  study. 

In  November,  1871,  he  entered  the  law-office  of  Col.  Garret 
Ackerson,  Jr.,  at  Hackensaok,  was  admitted  as  attorney  in  1875, 
and  as  counselor  in  1878.  Upon  his  admission  as  attorney  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  witn  Col.  Ackorson,  which  has  con- 
tinued since. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Van  Valen  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
National  Guard,  Company  A,  then  in  command  of  Maj.  Moore; 
but  soon  after  settling  in  Hackensaok  he  raised  the  New  Jersey 
National  Guard,  Company  C,  Second  Battalion,  and  took  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant,  with  Col.  Garret  Ackerson  as  captain. 
The  company  is  now  under  the  command  of  Capt.  A.  D.  Camp- 
bell. In  1876  he  resigned  his  position  of  first  lieutenant  and 
was  commissioned  quartermaster  of  the  battalion,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  the  same  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  lodge  in  Hoboken  in  1866,  was  made  a  member  in 
Hackensaok  in  1875,  and  has  been  Master  of  the  lodge  since 
December,  1880. 

Mr.  Van  Valen  is  a  student  of  his  profession,  and  has  a  nat- 
ural taste  for  reading  and  study.  Self-reliant  and  persevering, 
he  has  made  his  way  unassisted  to  his  present  position  as  a 
lawyer,  to  which  profession  he  has  given  almost  his  entire  at- 
tention since  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Anna  A.,  daughter  of  Theo. 
Smith  and  Catharine  Van  Nostrand,  of  Nyaok,  N.  Y.,  now  of 
Jersey  City  Heights.  Their  only  surviving  child  is  James  A. 
Van  Valen. 
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in  public  affairs,  was  supervisor  in  the  county  sixteen 
years  in  succession,  but  declined  more  offices  than  he 
would  accept.  He  died,  much  honored  and  beloved, 
in  1853.  Millard  Fillmore,  late  President  of  the 
Uoited  States,  and  William  Millard  were  cousins. 

Nehemiah,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  in 
Delhi,  Delaware  Co.,  July  18,  1828,  in  a  family  of 
eleven  children.  He  attended  the  schools  from  the 
age  of  three  years,  graduating  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  and  on  the  "  merit-roll," 
as  it  was  called,  in  a  class  of  over  one  hundred  stu- 
dents, he  stood  at  the  head  in  general  scholarship  and 
scholastic  attainments.  Gen.  Arthur,  President  of  the 
United  States,  Judge  Charles  C.  Nott,  of  the  United 
8tates  Court  of  Claims,  and  several  others  who  have 
since  become  prominent  were  members  of  this  class. 
Mr.  Millard's  father  and  grandfather  had  been  teach- 
ers, and  his  mother,  Anna  Loomis,  also,  and  he  be- 
came the  principal  of  an  academy  after  graduation. 
He  studied  law  in  Delhi,  in  the  office  of  Col.  Parker ; 
in  Albany  with  Hon.  Azor  Taber,  a  leading  lawyer 
in  his  day ;  at  the  Ballston  Spring  Law-School,  and 
was  co-student  with  ex-Governor  Bedle,of  this  State; 
and  then  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  A.  B.  Millard, 
in  New  York  City,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
there  in  1850.  He  commenced  practice  in  Marquette 
County,  Wis.,  in  1851,  and  was  special  public  prose- 
cutor in  some  important  criminal  cases  there ;  thence 
he  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  opened  an  office 
with  his  brother,  and  continued  in  active  practice 
there  for  twenty-five  years.  He  became  prominent 
as  counsel  in  the  Tibbets  cases,  in  which  Luther  C. 
Tibbets,  while  a  member  of  the  Corn  Exchange, 
owned  or  controlled  in  speculation  nearly  one  million 
bushels  of  corn.  Tibbets  was  indicted  for  assaulting 
and  attempting  to  kill  the  janitor  of  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, and  was  for  a  long  time  involved  in  many 
civil  litigations  growing  out  of  this  unfortunate  con- 
test. 

His  skill  as  an  advocate  extended  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Millard  through  all  the  courts,  and  as  counsel 
to  the  highest  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1868  he  moved 
to  New  Jersey,  still  continuing  his  practice  in  New 
York ;  but  in  1874,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both 
parties  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  on  joint  bal- 
lot, he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Bergen  County,  and  serving  faithfully  in  that 
office  through  a  term  of  five  years,  he  was  greatly 
drawn  away  from  the  active  and  responsible  duties  of 
bis  profession  in  New  York  City.  It  was  certainly 
a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  whatever  judicial  honorrt 
the  office  may  have  conferred.  Since  the  judge  left 
the  bench  he  has  been  practicing  law  in  Bergen 
County  and  in  New  York,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  New  Jersey  several  years  since.  He  is  an 
&ble  lawyer,  a  ready  speaker,  and  an  eloquent  and 
persuasive  advocate  before  a  jury,  and  especially  in 
criminal  cases.  He  is  a  close  student,  fond  of  the  study 
of  the  languages  (being  familiar  with  the  Greek  and 
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Hebrew  and  some  seven  or  eight  other  languages). 
He  is  a  forcible  writer,  and  has  contributed  much  to 
the  newspapers  and  publications  of  the  day.  His 
wife,  Lydia  M.  Millard,  is  also  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  current  literature  of  the  present,  and  her 
poetic  translations  from  Scandinavian  languages, 
mainly  the  Swedish,  have  attracted  the  favorable 
notice  and  commendation  of  some  of  the  leading 
j^oetB  and  scholars  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Their 
family  consists  of  one  son  (a  graduate  of  Princeton 
College)  and  three  daughters. 

Isaac  Wortendyke  was  born  at  Newtown  (now 
Wortendyke),  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  2,  1823, 
His  father,  Abraham  Wortendyke,  and  his  mother, 
Catharine  Demarest,  were  of  Holland  ancestors.  His 
employment  in  his  younger  years  in  his  father's  cot- 
ton-fectory  or  upon  his  father's  farm  was  not  relished, 
as  he  was  more  inclined  to  books  and  study.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  taught  a  village  or  country  school, 
and  continued  teaching  until  it  was  determined  by 
his  father  to  give  him  a  collegiate  education.  He  pur- 
sued his  preparatory  studies  with  the  late  Hon.  Jacob 
R.  Wortendyke  until  he  entered  the  sophomore  class 
at  Rutgers  College,  at  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  1846,  being  awarded  the  first  honor  of  his  class. 

He  then  resumed  the  occupation  of  teacher,  and 
was  principal  of  Claverack  Academy,  New  York,  from 
1846  to  1849. 

He  began  the  study  of  law  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  with 
Claudius  L.  Monell,  Esq.;  and  when  Mr.  Monell  re- 
moved to  New  York  City,  Mr.  Wortendyke  followed, 
and  continued  his  legal  studies  at  the  ofiice  of  Messrs). 
Sutherland  &  Monell,  in  New  York  City,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  New  York  as  attorney  and 
counselor-at-law  in  1851. 

From  January,  1868,  to  January,  1878,  a  period  «»f 
ten  years,  Mr.  Wortendyke,  having  made  his  resi- 
dence in  New  Jersey,  filled  the  oflSce  of  surrogate  ol 
his  native  county  of  Bergen.  After  the  expiration  ot 
his  term  as  surrogate  he  was  admitted  by  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  as  an  attorn ey-at- law  in  New 
Jersey.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law, 
having  his  oflSce  at  Hackensack,  and  residing  at  Mid- 
land Park,  N.  J.  He  also  holds  by  appointment  the 
positions  of  master  and  examiner  in  chancery,  notary 
public,  and  New  York  commissioner. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Senate 
by  a  majority  of  626. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1881,  Mr.  Wortendyke  served 
on  the  following  committees:  Militia,  Corporations, 
and  Elections,  and  on  the  joint  committees  on  Treas- 
urer's Accounts,  State  Prison,  and  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1882  he  served  on  the  follow- 
ing committees:  Revision  of  the  Laws  and  Militia, 
and  on  joint  committees  on  Public  Grounds  and 
Buildings  and  Sinking  Fund,  and  on  a  special  com- 
mittee in  relation  to  the  finances  of  the  State. 

His  term  as  senator  will  expire  in  1884. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE   MBDICAL    PR0PB8SI0N    IN  BBRGEN   COUNTY. 

There  were  few  physicians  in  the  immediate  ter- 
ritory of  this  county  at  an  early  time.  Holland 
seems  to  have  sent  forth  none  regularly  bred  to  the 
profession,  although  her  university  at  Lieyden  was 
among  the  most  renowned  for  chemistry  and  kindred 
sciences  in  Europe.  Her  learning,  however,  at  the 
period  of  the  colonization  of  New  Netherland  was 
chiefly  scholastic,  and  pertained  more  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  wants  of  the  community  than  to 
the  laws  of  physical  health  and  well-being.  Indeed, 
the  science  of  medicine  was  in  its  infancy  all  over 
the  civilized  world ;  what  is  now  understood  by  that 
term  has  been  the  growth  chiefly  of  the  last  hundred 
years.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, not  even  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject  in 
America  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Dr.  William  Hunter;  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  a  Scotch 
physician,  was  the  first  to  introduce  lectures  to  stu- 
dents, in  1754,  and  the  first  attempt  at  instruction  by 
dissection  was  made  in  New  York  by  Drs.  Bard  and 
Middleton  in  1750.  The  first  medical  school  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lege, in  1765,  Drs.  Shippen  and  Morgan  being  ap- 
pointed professors.  In  New  York  the  first  medical 
school  was  founded,  in  connection  with  King's  Col- 
lege, in  1767,  but  only  eleven  degrees  were  conferred 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  which 
suspended  all  operations  in  that  direction  till  after 
the  war,  in  1784.  In  connection  with  Queen's  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,*  there  was  a  Medical  Depart- 
ment from  1792  to  1816,  but  this  department  was 
located  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  founded  by 
the  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Nicholas  Romaine,  and 
others,  who,  being  unsuccessful  in  their  efibrt  to  con- 
nect it  with  Columbia  College,  applied  to  the  trustees 
of  Queen's,  and  obtained  under  their  charter  author- 
ity to  complete  their  organization.  During  this  time, 
from  1792  to  1816,  only  thirty -six  medical  degrees 
were  conferred.  Princeton  College  had  no  Medical 
Department  till  1825,  and  it  was  soon  after  arrested 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Van  Cleve,  in  whose  abil- 
ity as  a  distinguished  physician  the  college  relied  to 
carry  their  plan  into  execution.  In  1818,  and  for 
some  time  later,  there  was  no  means  or  method  in 
New  Jersey  by  which  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine could  be  conferred  upon  anybody.* 

1  Chartered  name  changed  to  Bntgera  In  182S. 

3  The  Medical  Sodetj  of  New  Jersey  in  Maji  1818,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee  **  to  de? iae  tome  method  bj  which  the  degree  of  Medicinn  Doctor 
may  be  conferred**  in  New  Jereej.  The  eal^ect  was  preeented  to  the 
tmeteee  of  the  college  (at  Princeton)  by  Dr.  Van  Clere,  a  trustee,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  committee  of  the  society,  with  the  inquiry  **  whetlier 
any  arrangement  conld  bemade  with  the  board  .with  regard  to  conferring 
degrees.**  A  committee  to  whom  the  suttJect  was  referred  reported  April 
13, 1819,**  That  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  enter  into 
such  an  arrangement  preTious  to  the  establishment  in  the  institatlon  of 
a  coarse  of  instruction  Id  medical  sdenoe.**— Afaoleon**  HiaL  Prinotion 
Ool. 


Students  of  medicine  in  New  Jersey  generally 
sought  their  instruction  in  Philadelphia;  this  ww 
especially  the  case  with  those  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  eastern, 
and  remains  so  still,  excepting  those  more  immedi- 
ately contiguous  to  the  Hudson  River. 
I  In  the  early  years  of  its  history  New  Jersey  had 
,  among  its  medical  men  a  very  limited  few  who  had 
received  their  training  in  the  schools  of  Europe.  The 
profession  was  at  the  first  largely  composed  of  those 
who,  without  liberal  education,  spent  a  few  years  or 
months  with  some  practitioner,  and  read  a  few  boob 
on  medicine  which  came  within  their  reach.  One  of 
the  most  noted  books  relied  upon  by  early  practitioD- 
ers  was  "  Salmon's  Herbal,"  a  folio  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred pages,  published  in  1696,  describing  the  medici- 
nal properties  of  plants  and  herbs.  Allibone  says  of 
the  author,  "  He  was  a  noted  empiric."  Dr.  Stephen 
Wickea  says  that  this  was  the  text-book  of  a  New 
Jersey  phjrtician  of  large  practice,  and,  in  his  day,  of 
much  reputation,  who,  being  a  man  of  property,  sent 
a  messenger  to  England  to  obtain  it.  The  cost  of  the 
volume  was  £50. 

Dr.  John  Blane,  in  his  "  Medical  History  of  Hun- 
terdon County,"  referring  to  the  practice  of  the  early 
days,  says, — 

**  Erery  neighborhood  seems  to  hare  had  some  one  who  could  Ueed 
and  extract  teeth;  some  (generslly  Oerniaiis)  could  cup.  OccasioasUy 
a  *  handj  man*  conld  straighten  a  crooked  bone  if  it  was  broken,  get 
great  credit  tqr  doing  so,  and  was  called  a  doctor.  Female  aeeamtAmn 
were  plentiful,  particularlj  among  the  Qerman  and  English  part  uf  the 
popuUtion.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  remedies  were  the  growth  of  the 
soil,  but  very  little  *  apothecary  medicine*  being  used,  and  that  of  the 
most  simple  kind.  Lingering  cases  among  the  wealthy  received  atten- 
tion from  a  great  distance,— Burlington,  Bucks  Oounty,  and  Philadel- 
phia.*' 

What  was  true  of  Hunterdon  County  in  those  days 
was  also  true  of  Bergen.  Indeed,  a  similar  state  of 
things  existed  in  the  new  settlements  throughout  all 
the  colonies.  Those  most  subject  to  local  malarial 
diseases  had  greatest  cause  for  remedies,  and  in  such 
localities  the  homely  healing  art  of  the  times  would 
make  most  rapid  progress.'   Such  places  would  nata- 


s  As  showing  the  healthfulness  of  Bergen  Oounty,  even  to  this  day,  the 
foUowlnjc  ftatisUcs  of  longevity,  taken  from  the  Bergem  Ommit  I 
of  April  2e,  1872,  are  appended: 

Richard  Paulison,  Rldgefleld Wyeara 

John  Edeall,  nidgefleld 83  ** 

Daniel  Westervelt,  Tenafly.. 93  ** 

Sarah  Campbell,  Tenafly ^^ ». 02  * 

Peter  Heyler,  Closter„ 90  " 

Mrs.  Samuel  B  Demarest,  Ckister.. 84  " 

John  Cooper,  New  Mllfoni 86  " 

Robert  Anuett,  Fort  Lee 89  " 

Ellen  Van  Waggoner,  New  Milford 85  ** 

Peter  Bogert,  Hackensack 89  ** 

Mrs.  Santum,  Hackensack 87  " 

Mr.  Ward,  Hackensack « 87  - 

Aaron  Bogert,  Hackensack.. 84  ** 

Mre.  Pfter  Demarent,  Hackensack 85  ** 

John  Herring,  Hackensack.. 8S  ** 

Peter  Bugert,  Hnckentack 80  ** 

Gamaliel  Rose,  Hackensack 80  * 

Ralph  Christie,  Schraaleuburgh 88  ** 

Jacob  Christie,  Schraaleuburgh » 82  ** 

John  Jersey,  Paseack 86  ** 

Mrs  Daniel  Demarest,  Paseack 82  ** 

Peter  Bogert,  East  Hackensack.. 84  ** 
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rally  have  the  largest  number  of  **  doctors.''  Among 
the  Hollanders  of  Bergen  County  there  was  little  need 
for  physicians  for  many  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ments began ;  the  climate  was  healthy,  and  they 
were  of  a  hardy  and  enduring  constitution.  Malarial 
and  other  local  diseases  prevailed  quite  extensively 
among  the  early  settlers  of  West  Jersey,  while  those 
in  the  eastern  portion  were  comparatively  free  from 
them.  All  the  early  writers  and  correspondents  who 
describe  the  condition  of  the  country,  either  in  books 
or  letters  to  their  friends  abroad,  unite  in  pronouncing 
East  Jersey  a  very  healthy  country.  The  absence  of 
early  physicians  in  the  immediate  locality  of  Bergen 
County,  or  resident  physicians  within  its  limits,  is 
also  accounted  for  by  the  fietct  that  the  more  wealthy 
of  the  citizens  obtained  their  medical  assistance  from 
places  around  them,  such  as  New  York,  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  Newark.  In  these  places  there  were  at  an 
early  time  some  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
in  the  coontry,  and  their  proximity  to  the  interior 
settlements  rendered  their  services  available  in  cases 
of  emeigency.  At  a  period  somewhat  later  Bergen, 
fielleville,  and  Hackensack  were  supplied  with  phy- 
sicians of  their  own. 

Medicine  as  a  profession  in  New  Jersey  may  be 
said  to  have  received  a  new  tone  and  impulse  from 
the  founding  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1766.  This  was  the  first  provincial  medical 
society  in  any  of  the  colonies,  and  it  speaks  well  for 
New  Jersey  that  there  were  within  her  limits  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  intelligent  and  able  physicians  to 
bring  about  the  organization  of  such  an  institution. 
The  initiative  of  the  organization  appears,  from  the 
following  notice  published  in  the  New  York  Mer- 
cury,  to  have  been  taken  by  the  physicians  of  East 
Jersey  : 

*  A  eoiMldanbl*  niimb«r  of  Uie  |u«ctltloDen  of  phytic  and  iiugery  in 
bA  Mew  Jutwry^  IuitIii^  agrved  to  ibnn  a  todoty  for  Uieir  oratoal  Im- 
proTtuMot,  the  adTancement  of  tha  profe«lon,  and  promotioD  of  Uia 
pabUc  food,  aod  daafitma  of  extoDding  aa  mnch  aa  ponible  Uie  naoftil- 
Bm  of  tMr  icbemo,  and  of  cnltlratiog  the  Qtmoat  harmon j  and  friend- 
Alp  with  their  brethren,  hereby  reqaeet  and  invite  eTery  gentleman  of 
tb«  pnterion  in  the  proTinoe  that  may  approTe  of  their  design  to  attend 
tb«ir  flnt  meeting,  which  wiU  be  held  at  Mr.  DolTa,  in  Uie  city  of  New 
BniBewiek,  on  Wednesday,  the  23d  of  July,  at  which  time  and  place  the 
oMMtitation  and  rvgnUtlona  of  the  lodety  are  to  be  settled  and  snb- 
•crlbed. 

"lAn  Hxw  Jnnr.  Jane  27, 17W." 

Sixteen  physicians  responded  to  the  call,  and  on 
the  day  appointed  the  Medical  Society  ot  New  Jersey 
was  organized.    The  constitution  that  day  adopted  is 
signed  by  the  following  physicians : 
BoBT.  McKean,  Thos.  Wiggins, 

Chris.  BiANLOVE,         William  Adabis, 
John  Cochran,  Bern.  Budd, 

Moses  Bloomfield,     Lawrence  V.  Deryeer, 
James  Gilliland,       John  Griffith, 
Wm.  Burnet,  Isaac  Harris, 

Jona-  Dayton,  Joseph  Sackett,  Jr. 

The  society  continued  to  hold  its  semi-annual  meet- 
ings till  1776,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the 


Revolution,  and  remained  suspended  till  May,  1782. 
They  were  regularly  held  from  the  latter  date  till 
1795,  when  they  were  again  suspended  till  1807,  at 
which  date  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  to 
ratify  and  confirm  its  proceedings.  The  society  has 
continued  in  operation  till  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing the  organization  of  a  formidable  rival  by 
Dr.  Micheau,  of  Elizabethtown,  called  "The  East 
Jersey  Medical  Society,"  in  1790.  For  a  time  this 
latter  society  drew  heavily  from  the  interests  of  the 
old  organization,  on  account  of  the  majority  of  the 
physicians  being  located  in  East  Jersey;  but  the 
latter,  after  a  few  years'  suspension  and  a  few  more 
of  struggle,  gained  its  rightful  supremacy  over  the 
profession  in  the  State,  which  it  has  continued  to 
hold  from  that  day  to  the  present. 

This  society,  while  it  closed  the  avenues  of  practice 
to  many  quacks  and  pretenders  to  medical  knowledge, 
opened  the  door  to  many  honest  and  conscientious 
students  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
diplomas  from  medical  colleges.  It  adopted  a  stand- 
ard of  medical  qualification  and  ethics  which  ele- 
vated the  profession  and  gave  it  dignity  and  charac- 
ter throughout  the  State.  From  the  first  it  gave 
licenses  to  students  to  practice,  but  only  to  such  as 
fiilfilled  the  high  conditions  which  it  required.  The 
honor  of  membership  in  such  a  body  and  the  passport 
which  it  furnished  to  public  favor  and  acceptance 
were  a  constant  stimulus  to  young  men  of  honorable 
ambition  to  do  their  best  in  the  way  of  attainments 
and  character  in  the  profession. 

In  this  organization,  from  its  beginning  to  1796,  we 
do  not  find  the  names  of  any  members  from  Bergen 
County,  except  that  of  Joseph  Sackett,  Jr.,  who  prac- 
ticed at  Paramus  during  the  Revolution. 

Little  information  exists  respecting  the  very  early 
physicians  of  this  county.  Dr.  Van  Em  burg  is  the 
first  one  mentioned  in  the  records.  He  is  alluded  to 
as  a  "  Doctor  of  Physicke"  in  a  deed  to  his  widow, 
Katherine  Van  Embugh,  dated  the  7th  of  December, 
1709.  The  deed  was  given  by  Sarah  Sandford,  widow 
of  a  wealthy  land-owner  of  New  Barbadoes,  who  in 
his  will  had  devised  his  property  to  her.  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford  had  a  very  high  regard  for  the  widow  of  the 
doctor,  who  was  her  equal  in  education  and  social 
standing,  though  not  endowed  with  so  large  an  amount 
of  "  this  world's  goods."  She  generously  concluded 
to  divide  with  her  friend.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  deed  was  a  free  gift,  although,  in  compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  law,  a  "  consideration"  is 
mentioned  in  it.    The  deed  recites : 

**  In  ooniid«ntk>D  of  a  valoabl*  ram  of  good  Uwftil  monej,  I  there- 
fore, bj  iheee  preeente,  gire  to  mj  dear  Mend.  Katherine  Van  Embnrg, 
a  certain  tr^t  of  land  and  meadowa,  dtnated  in  New  Barbadoea,  ooo- 
taiuing  450  acres  of  English  measare;  800  of  upland,  beginning  at  a 
dogwood  tree  that  stands  over  against  the  Second  Biver,  it  being  the 
boundary  between  the  said  Sarah  Sandford  and  Capt  Idwartl  Kingsland 
and  others,  according  to  a  line  which  mus  bj  John  Uarman  upon  a 
southeast  course  from  the  aboveeaid  Dogwood  Tree,  across  said  neck  of 
New  Barbadoes  into  the  meadows  on  the  southeast  side  of  said  neck,  and 
thence  southweMerl  j  along  the  neck  80  and  6  chains  and  7  yards  2  links, 
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iodadinc  th«  meAdowi  batween  0«Ur  Qwunp  and  the  said  npUink, 
unto  A  befch  tree  marked  for  that  porpoee,  untU  It  oomee  to  a  black  oak 
marked,  tUudlng  upon  Praake  Rirer. 

*•  I  also  give  ooe  hnndred  and  llfly  acree  of  meadowe  lying  upon  Pe- 
lake  Rirer,  beginning  at  a  creek  called  Tanks  Creek ;  and  so  down  said 
rirer  and  up  said  creek  untU  it  makes  a  square  cuntaluing  IflO  acres,  with   I 
all  priTlleges  of  cutting  and  carrying  out  of  Cedar  Swamp,  commonly 
called  the  *  Great  Swapt*  *'  I 

This  deed  was  delivered  for  record  to  William  Pin-  I 
home,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Council  for  the  i 
province  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  | 
July  1,  1713.  ,  '  ; 

Dr.  Abraham  Van  Boekirk  is  mentioned  as  surgeon  ' 
in  the  First  Militia  of  Bergen  County,  Feb.  17, 1776.  I 
He  was  also,  prior  to  this,  May  12,  1775,  one  of  a  j 
Committee  of  Correspondence  for  Bergen  County,  of  i 
which  John  Fell  was  chairman.  On  the  26th  of  July,  | 
1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  ordered  that  the  treas-  | 
urer  pay  to  Dr.  Van  Boskirk  (and  two  others)  the  sum 
of  £355  10».,  proclamation  money,  being  the  amount 
of  79  stand  of  arms,  at  the  rate  of  £4  10».  apiece.»       * 

During  apart  of  the  Revolution  Dr.  Joseph  Sack- 
ett  practiced  medicine  at  Paramus.    He  was  a  son  of 
Joseph  Sackett,  for  some  years  a  merchant  in  New 
York.    Dr.  Sackett  was  born  Feb.  16, 1733,  0. 8.   He  ; 
was  one  of  the  original  charter  members  of  the  New  I 
Jersey  Medical  Society,  and  was  in  attendance  at  its 
meetings  until  1772,  when  he  became  a  resident  of 
Newtown,  L.  I.    Being  a  Whig  he  withdrew  from  the  i 
island  during  the  war,  and  remained  in  Paramus, 
N.  J.^ 

Dr.  John  Campbell  was  a  practicing  physician  in 
Hackensack  subsequent  to  the  Revolution.     He  was 
a  son  of  Archibald  Campbell,  who  is  noticed  by  the 
historian  as  furnishing  the  table  of  Gen.  Washington  ' 
when  he  had  his  headquarters  at  the  house  of  Peter  I 
Zabriskie,  in  November,  1776.     Dr.  Campbell  was 
born  Feb.  13,  1770.     He  was  married  in  New  York,  | 
Nov.  28,  1792,  to  Jane  Waldron,  who  was  born  on  ; 
Long  Island,  June  3. 1772.    The  fruit  of  this  union  | 
was  ten  children.  , 

Dr.  Campbell  spent  his  life  in  Hackensack  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  esteemed  a  good 
physician  and  an  exemplary  citizen.  He  died  Dec. 
15,  1814,  aged  forty-four.  His  wife  survived  him  till 
Jan.  2,  1853.  They  both  died  and  were  buried  in  ! 
Hackensack.  j 

JosiAH  HoRNBLOWER  was  a  practitioner  of  medi-  ; 
cine  in  Bergen  County  in  1789.    This  gentleman  was 
a  brother  of  Chief  Justice  Joseph  C.  Hornblower,  of  . 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  chosen  by  the  ' 
joint  meeting  in  1832,  upon  the  death  of  Chief  Justice 
Ewing,  and  re-elected  in  1839.    They  were  sons  of 
Josiah  Hornblower,  Sr.,  who  came  to  America  from 
England  in  1764  as  a  civil  engineer,  for  the  purpose  , 
of  opening  the  Schuyler  copper-mines.    He  settled  j 
at  Belleville,  where  he  married  and  had  a  family  of 
twelve  children.    Dr.  Hornblower  was  bom  at  Belle- 

1  M88.  Biogs. :  Dr.  J.  M.  Tonar,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wickee. 

2  Wicket :  Hirt.  Med.  N.  J.,  382. 


ville,  May  28, 1767,  one  year  after  the  organization  of 
the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society.  He  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Thomas  Steele,  of  Belleville,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  the  town  of  Bergen  in  1789.  His 
field  of  practice  extended  all  over  what  is  now  Hud- 
son County,  including  the  old  township  of  Hacken- 
sack, Fort  Lee,  and  frequently  crossing  the  Kill  von 
Kull  to  the  northerly  end  of  Staten  Island.  "From 
1789  to  1807,"  says  Dr.  Wickes,  "  he  was  one  of  the 
two  or  three  physicians  resident  in  that  district*' 
Dr.  John  Campbell,  of  Hackensack  (mentioned  here- 
after), was  one  of  the  others. 

Dr.  Hornblower  married  for  his  first  wife,  before  he 
removed  to  Bergen,  Anuetje  Merselis.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  had  six  children,  viz. :  Elizabeth,  bom  Dec 
23,  1793;  Christiana,  bom  Nov.  10,  1795;  Mereelis 
Henry,  bora  Nov.  2, 1797 ;  James  K.,  bom  Sept.  11, 
1806;  William  J.  V.  H.,  born  Oct.  22,  1809;  Jane, 
born  Oct.  3,  1811.  His  second  wife  was  Hannah 
Town,  whom  he  married  Oct.  16,  1812,  and  by  whom 
he  had  two  children,— Anna  Elizabeth,  bom  Aug.  12, 
1813,  and  Josiah  Henry,  born  in  April,  1817. 

In  the  war  of  1812  Dr.  Hornblower  was  appointed 
surgeon,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  old  arsenal 
now  standing  on  the  Heights.  He  continued  in  active 
practice  till  1844,  and  died  May  7, 1848,»  aged  dghty- 
one  years. 

"Two  of  his  sons,  Josiah  and  William,  became 
physicians,  of  whom  the  latter  survives.  Three  sons- 
in-law,  Drs.  De  Witt,  Gautier,  and  Zabriskie,  were 
also  physicians,  and  two  of  the  sons  of  William  are 
at  present  (1879)  engaged  in  practice."* 

A  Dr.  Van  Emburgh  built  one  of  the  earliest  houses 
in  Hackensack.  His  house  stood  on  part  of  the  pres- 
ent property  of  Col.  G.  Ackerson,  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek  opposite  the  old  church,  where  there  is  now  a 
large  pear-tree.  The  Van  Emburgh  Creek  was  named 
after  him.  Robert  Campbell  afterwards  owned  the 
property.  Col.  Ackerson  plowed  or  dug  up  the  ruins 
of  the  house  and  old  oven  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

Cornelius  S.  Blauvelt  was  a  physician  in  Hacken- 
sack in  1819,  as  we  find  by  the  freeholders'  records 
a  bill  was  allowed  him  at  that  date  for  the  care  of 
prisoners. 

District  Medical  Society  of  Bergen  Cotmty.- 
In  accordance  with  a  commission  issued  by  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  New  Jersey  to  the  physicians  and  su^ 
geons  of  Bergen  County,  authorizing  them  to  organize 
a  District  Medical  Society  in  said  county,  a  meeting 
of  the  licensed  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  county 
of  Bergen  was  held  in  the  building  of  the  Washing- 
ton Institute,  in  Hackensack,  Feb.  28, 1854.  Present 
Drs.  William  H.  Day,  Charles  Hasbrouck,  George  B. 
Brown,  Henry  A.  Hopper,  and  Dubois  Hasbrouck. 
The  meeting  was  organized  by  choosing  William  H. 
Day  president,  and  Henry  A.  Hopper,  secretary. 

The  warrant  or  commission  by  virtue  of  which  the 

«  See  Becord  of  De«Ui  In  Wluflold's  L«id  TlUe*. 
4  Wicket'  Hiatory  of  Medidne,  p.  287. 
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meeting  was  called  was  read,  when,  on  motion  of 
Charles  Hasbrouck,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to 
organize  a  District  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Bergen.  The  society  was  thereupon  organized  by  the 
adoption  of  a  preamble  and  by-laws.  William  H. 
Day  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  society,  and 
Charles  Hasbrouck,  secretary.  The  society  was  sus- 
pended from  1858  to  1868,  when  it  was  reorganized 
and  the  by-laws  revised.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  by-laws,  etc.,  as  revised  at  that  time : 

-PREAMBLE. 

**  The  District  Medical  Society  of  th«  Oonnty  of  Bergen,  organized  by 
▼irtae  of  the  aothority  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jeraey,  on  the 
SStli  di^  of  Febmaiy,  1854,  desiring  to  perfect  its  organisation  and  to 
promote,  with  greater  efficiency,  the  ol^ects  for  which  il  was  established, 
hereby  adopts  the  following  roTised  code  of 

"BY-LAWS. 
**GHAFrzR  I.— AbiiM  and  Ot^teti. 
**Src  1.  This  society  shall  continoe  to  be  known,  as  heretofore,  by  the 
name  of  *  The  District  Medical  Society  of  the  Oonnty  of  Bergen/ 

**  Sec.  2.  Its  objects  are :  To  advance  the  science  and  art  of  medicine ;  to 
prom«*te  harmony  and  good  fellowship  among  physicians;  and  toeleTate 
the  siaadard  of  professional  education  and  character. 

"Chaptm  n.~OJIe<r«. 
**  Sec  1.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  Tice>president, 
■eerrtarj,  treasnrer,  and  dirtrict  reporter,  who  shall  be  elected  annually, 
by  Iwlkut  or  riva  vnce,  as  the  society  shall  determine ;  and  who  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successora  shall  be 
choaeo. 

»•  CHAPTia  III.—DniJes  of  Qfictn. 
**  Sbc  I.  PrtMenL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at 
the  meetings  of  the  society;  to  appoint  all  committees,  essayists,  etc., 
mnleas  otherwise  ordered  by  special  resolution ;  to  keep  on  file  all  papers 
depoetted  with  him,  and  to  deliver  the  same  to  his  successor;  and  in  case 
of  a  tie  vote,  to  give  the  casting  vote.  He  shall  also,  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  society,  read  an  essay  or  deliver  an  address  upou  some 
lal^ect  connected  with  medicine  or  the  collateral  sciences. 

**Sbc.  S.  Vie^PtfidmL  The  vice-president  shall  perform  all  the  duties 
of  the  president  in  the  absence  of  the  Tatter  officer.  He  shall  also,  at  the 
MBi-annnal  meetings  of  the  society,  read  an  ensay  upon  some  medical 
la^ect 

*8i&3.  StertkuTf,  ItshaUbe  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  the  min- 
■tee  of  the  society ;  to  give  notice  to  members  of  the  times  of  meetings, 
sad  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  society.  He  shall  also  publish 
aaonally,  in  some  newspaper  generally  circulated  in  the  county,  the 
Mats  of  the  members  of  the  society,  together  with  such  resolutions  as 
tfas  society  may  direct^  and  he  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  as 
■ay,  from  time  to  time,  be  required  of  him. 

"Saa  4.  IVwMMrer.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  collect  and 
keep  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  to  disburse  the  same  under  the  direc- 
tioa  of  the  society.  He  shall  report  annually,  and  oftener  if  required, 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  society*s  finances. 

"Sso.  6.  Didriet  Reporter.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  reporter 
le  prepare  annually,  from  information  gathered  frtmi  the  members  of 
the  society,  and  from  his  own  observation,  a  concise  report  of  the  diseases 
of  the  eoiuity,  their  ranses,  cliaracter,  treatment,  etc. ;  and  to  transmit  a 
copj  of  the  same,  on  or  before  the  first  d^  of  May  in  each  year,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New 


**  CBAPnm  lY.—OtwmitUm,  DeUffoU*^  Ae. 
**8ic.l.  PivimmeMt  Omimittec.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  constl- 
^te  a  permanent  committee,  whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  consider  and  re- 
port npon  all  applications  for  membership ;  to  decide  upon  the  propriety 
^^pQbUibing  any  of  the  society's  transactions;  and  to  investigate  and 
*>ipovt  epon  all  charges  a^Unst  members  for  violations  of  medical  ethics, 
*^ other  misconduct  in  their  profession;  and  in  case  one  of  the  officers 
*^f  the  society  lie  the  member  complained  of,  his  place  in  the  committee 
'^  the  time  being  shall  be  filled  by  the  election  of  another  member  of 
^he  society. 


"  Sbc.  2.  A  OommitUB  en  IHmue$  shall  be  appointed  annually,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  character,  causes,  etc.,  of  prevailing 
diseases,  with  the  best  means  for  their  prevention  and  cure,  and  to  re- 
port the  same  to  the  society  at  each  regular  meeting. 

**  Sko.  3.  Cbmrnittees  on  fiar^ery  ond  06«tefr»e«  shall  also  be  annually  ap> 
pointed,  whoee  duties  it  shall  be  to  collect  and  report,  at  each  regular 
fleeting  of  the  society,  such  fa<^  oases,  and  observations  relating  to 
the«e  departments  of  medicine  respectively  as  will  indicate  their  con- 
dition and  progress. 

**  Ssa  4.  A  Oommitte«  on  InUlUgtnce  shall  also  be  annually  i4>pointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  and  report  such  recent  medical  facts  and 
intelligence  as  may  be  deemed  Important. 

**  Sxa  5.  DeUgatM  to  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  shall  be  elected 
annually ;  also  delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  to 
corresponding  societies,  may  be  chosen  ftx>m  time  to  time,  as  the  society 
msy  determine. 

"OHAPTBit  y^—Membenhiip  and  Of  Duti0$  of  Members. 

**8xo.  1.  Every  regularly  educated  and  licensed  physician,  or  graduate 
of  any  medical  college  recognized  by  the  American  Medical  Association, 
who  resides  in  the* county,  and  Is  fn  good  moral  and  professional  stand- 
ing, shall  be  eligible  to  membership— a  nuOor^^  of  vottB  being  neoessaiy 
to  elect  a  member. 

*'Ss€.  2.  Any  member  may  propose  a  regular  physician,  in  good  stand- 
ing in  the  profeesion,  as  an  honorary  member.  The  person  so  proposed 
shall  be  ballotted  for,  and  a  mi^ori^  of  the  votes  shall  coiMtitute  him 
an  honorary  member. 

**  Sic.  3.  Any  person  applying,  or  proposed  for  membership,  shall  Inj 
before  the  permanent  committee  the  evidences  of  his  qualifications,  and 
if  admitted  to  membership,  shall  subscribe  his  name  to  the  by-laws,  and 
pay  to  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  as  an  initiation  fee. 

**  Ssa  4.  Every  member  shall  consider  himself  obligated  to  attend 
every  regular  meeting  of  the  socie^,  and  in  case  of  absence,  without 
sickness,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  cents. 

*'8sa  6.  No  member  shall  leave  any  meeting  without  permission  from 
the  president 

**  Sec.  6.  Any  member  may  report  to  the  society  any  new  fact  In  medi- 
cine, or  any  case,  or  theory  of  disease,  or  of  its  treatment;  and  it  shall 
be  considered  the  duty  of  members  to  communicate  such  facts  and  cases 
as  may  ai^>ear  obscure,  or  of  sufficient  interest  or  Importsnce,  their 
history,  symptoms,  treatment,  and  its  results,— such  reports  and  oommu* 
nications  being  open  to  free  criticism  and  discussion. 

**  Sbo.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members  to  communicate,  annually, 
to  the  district  reporter,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April  of  each  year, 
such  facts  and  observations  as  to  the  diseases  of  their  respective  locali- 
ties as  will  enable  him  to  prepare  for  the  standing  committee  of  the 
State  Society  a  fhll  and  reliable  report  of  the  diseases  of  the  county. 

**  Sso.  8.  All  reports,  whether  of  committees  or  of  Individual  mem- 
bers, all  essays,  addresses,  etc,  delivered  or  read  before  the  society,  shall 
become  Uie  property  of  the  socie^,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  president 
for  safe>keeping. 

"  Sko.  9.  Every  member  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer,  annually,  such  sum 
of  money  as  may  be  assessed  upon  each  by  the  Medical  Socie^  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  publication  of  the  annual  transactions  of  the  State  Society. 

"  8x0. 10.  Members  who  shall  have  fkiled  to  attend  Uie  meetings  of 
the  society  for  three  consecutive  years  shall  be  regarded  as  having  with- 
drawn ftt>m  the  society,  and  their  names  shall  be  dropped  from  the  list 
of  members. 

**  Sko.  11.  Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt  ftt)m  fees  and  assess 
ments,  and  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  members  in  ordinary,  except 
the  right  to  vote. 

••Chaptkb  Yh—Diec^pUne, 

"  Skc.  I.  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  shall  be  binding  upon  the  members 
of  this  society,  and  any  intentional  violation  of  the  same  shall  be  cause 
for  discipline. 

**  Sxa  2.  All  charges  made  against  members  for  violating  the  said  Code 
of  Ethics,  or  for  any  other  immorality,  or  professional  irregularity,  shall 
be  made  in  writing,  signed  by  the  member  making  the  chargee,  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  endorsed  ^Okarget  Agatnet  a  Member ^  and  handed 
to  the  president,  and  by  him  submitted  to  the  permanent  oommittee  for 
investigation  and  report. 

**  Sko.  3.  When  charges  are  made  against  any  member,  the  accused 
shall  be  duly  summoned  to  appear,  and  shall  have  ample  opportunity  for 
defense,  both  before  the  permanent  committee  when  Investigating  the 
charges,  and  also  before  the  society  when  acting  upon  the  said  commit- 
tee's report. 
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**  8ko.  4.  Difldpllne  of  in«iiiben  Aall  he  of  three  gmdea  or  degreee, 
Tis. :  Admomiiion,  for  which  a  miOori^  ^o^  *^11  ^  mifflclent;  8tf9n 
•ion,  for  which  a  two-thirds  Tote  thall  be  necewary;  atKl\erpMMofi,  for 
which  a  three-fourthi  vote  shall  be  required. 

**8bo.  6.  If  an  appeal  be  taken  from  the  action  of  the  society  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  by  any  disciplined  member,  or  by  any 
njected  applicant  for  membership,  a  written  notice  of  such  appeal  shall 
be  senred  on  the  secretary  by  the  anirieTed  party  at  least  sixty  days  be- 
fore the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey. 

**  Chaptik  yn.— Mm<m^  of  tht  SoeUl^. 

**  Sbo.  1.  The  society  shall  meet  annually,  in  the  Tillage  of  Hack  en- 
sack,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April. 

**Sbc.  2.  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  held  In  the 
same  place,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  of  each  year. 

**  hiG.  3.  Qnxrterly  meetings  of  the  society  may  also  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesdays  of  Jnly  and  January,  prond«d  the  society  shall  so 
order  at  the  next  preceding  regular  meeting.   These  quarterly  meetings,  ! 
if  held,  may  be  held  in  any  part  of  the  county  the  society  may  elect        ' 

**  Sko.  4.  Five  members  shall  coiwtitate  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business  at  any  meeting  of  the  society.  i 

"Chaptbe  VIII. — Ordtrof  fiMm^w. 

**1.  The  society  shsll  be  called  to  order  by  the  president;  or  in  his 
absence,  by  the  vice-president ;  or  in  the  absence  of  both  these  offlcers, 
by  a  president  to  be  chosen  pro  tempore. 

**2.  The  roll  shall  be  called  by  the  secretary ;  or  in  his  absence,  by  a 
secretary  to  be  chosen  pro  tempore. 

"  3.  A  quorum  being  present,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  shell  be  I 
read  and  approved.  ' 

**4.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  received  and  acted  upon.  i 

**  6.  Applications  or  proposals  for  membership  shall  be  received  and 
referred.  I 

**6.  Report  of  permanent  committee  on  ai^lications  for  membership  i 
and  election  of  members  shall  be  in  order. 

**  7.  Reports  of  regular  committees,  in  their  order,  shall  be  received  I 
and  discussed.  I 

**8.  Reports  of  special  committees.  In  the  order  of  their  appointment.  I 

"9.  Reports  of  cases,  communications,  etc.,  by  individual  members. 

'*10.  Essay  or  address  by  the  president  or  vice-president. 

**  11.  Amendments  to  the  by-laws  shall  be  proposed,  and  amendments 
previously  proposed  shall  be  acted  upon.  I 

"  12.  Miscellaneous  business  not  embraced  under  the  foregoing  heads  j 
shall  be  In  order.  i 

*'  13.  Offlcers,  delegates  to  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  etc.,  etc.,  I 
shall  be  elected. 

**14.  The  president  shall  appoint  the  committees.  | 

**  16.  Motion  to  adjourn.  | 

**  Chaptsb  IX.—AmendmmU  to  By-iows.  1 

**  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  society 
by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members  present,  provided  such  amend-  { 
ment  shall  have  been  proposed  at  a  previous  regular  meeting." 

Roll  or  Msmbkes  Admittxd  up  to  1876. 


Names.  Admitted. 

A.  Hopper  i« 1864 

W.H.Day  »» 1864 

0.  Hasbrouck  i 1864 

H.  A.  Hopper* 1864 

a.  B.  Brown » « 1864 

D.  Hasbrouck »« 1864  , 

A.  8.  Burdett 1864  I 

B.  Oblenis* 1866 

J.J.  Haring 1856 

1.  J.Wells*. 1868 

W.  H.HalH 1868 

J.T.  DeMund 1868 

H.CNoer 1868  I 


Names.  Admitted. 

F.  M.  Wright* 1868 

J.  M.  Simpson 1869 

R.  Stewart 1869 

S.  J.  Zabriskie 1870 

A.  P.  Williams 1870 

H.  A.  Crary 1871 

W.  Francis* 1871 

D.  A.  Gurrie 1872 

M.  S.  Ayei» 1872 

D.  0.  Carr 1874 

Q.  F.  Simpson  < 1874 

F.  A.  Davis 1874 

A.  Clendinen 1876 


PrXSKMT  MSMBXBfl,  A«D  SOBOOLB  AT  WHICH  THKT  RrCKIVKD  THUS 

Dkgrer. 

Henry  A.  Hopper,  College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1847 ; 

A.  S.  Burdett,  College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1862 ;  H. 

0.  Neer,  Berkshire  Medical  College,  1860;    D.  Augustus  Currie, 

University  of  Bufiklo,  1864,  Unlverrity  of  Edinburgh,  1867;  M.  S. 

I  Charter  Members.  *  Deceased. 

*  Withdrawn  and  dropped  flrom  the  roll. 

*  Removed  from  the  county  and  dropped  from  the  roll. 


Ayers,  Long  Island  College,  1871 ;  G.  0.  Terhnn^  New  Yoik  UtA- 
cal  College,  1868;  Charles  H.  Hasbrowsk,  College  Phyridain  ud 
Surgeons,  FtUrfleld,  N.  Y,  1839;  D.  St.  John,  Bellevue,  1875;  Alex- 
ander Clendinen,  University  of  Maryland,  1869;  Milton  TerhnM, 
Kentnoky  School  of  Medicine,  1876;  J.  M.  Simpson,  Belleva^  1»6; 
S.  J.  Zabriskie,  University  Medical  College,  New  York,  1866;  J.J. 
Haring,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1866;  A.  P.  Willlsms,  Ool)«(e 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1800;  E.  M.  Oarton,  Univenltj 
Medical  College,  1878;  G.  S.  Brown,  College  Physicians  and  Siu^ 
geona,  New  York,  1876;  C.  L.  Demarest,  Bellevue,  1876;  Tbosw 
Reid,  University  Medical  College,  New  York,  1876. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  presidents  and  secreta- 
ries since  the  organization : 

PmSSIDBNTII. 

1864,  WillUm  H.  Day;  1866-^6,  Abraham  Hopper;  1867.  Willisa  H. 
Day;  1868,  I.  J.  Wells;  1868.  Charles  Hasbrouck;  1869-70,  A.  i 
Burdett;  1871-72,  John  J.  Haring;  1873,  F.  Marcx>  Wright;  18Ti 
H.  C.  Neer;  1876,  A.  S.  Burdett;  1870,  D.  Augustas  Carrie;  1S7T, 
Henry  A.  Hopper;  1878,  A.  S.  Buadett;  1879,  S.  J.  Zabriskie;  1^ 
Milton  Turroure ;  1881,  Henry  A.  Hopper. 

SKCRKTABm. 

1864-68,  Charles  Hssbrouck;  1868,  I.  J.  Wells;  1869,  J.  T.  Demnd; 
1870-76,  Charles  Hasbrouck ;  1877-78,  A.  S.  Burdett ;  1879,  Hennr  A. 
Hopper;  1880,  Alexander  Clendinen';  1881, D.  A.  Carrie. 

OrnouM  pom  1881. 
H.  A.  Hopper,  Hackensack,  president;  D.  St.  John.  Hackenssck,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  D.  A.  Currie,  Bnglewood,  secretary  tnd 
district  reporter. 

Henry  A.  Hopper,  M.D. — Dr.  Abram  Hopper, 
father  of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Hopper,  was  born  at  Hoho- 
kus,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  April  26, 1797,  where  his  boy- 
hood was  spent  on  the  farm  of  his  parents.  His 
academic  education  was  received  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  native  place  and 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  John  Bosen- 
crantz,  with  whom  he  remained  one  year. 

He  forther  pursued  his  medical  studies  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York,  and  attended 
lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in 
that  city,  from  which  he  was  graduated  upon  reaching 
his  majority  in  the  spring  of  1818. 

In  the  following  year  Dr.  Abram  Hopper  settled 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Hackensack,  Bergen  Co.,  where  he  remained  wiA 
very  little  interruption  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
Dec.  14, 1872,  thus  giving  to  the  people  of  his  native 
county  the  whole  energy  and  experience  of  an  active 
and  laborious  professional  life.  Upon  his  first  settle- 
ment at  Hackensack  the  village  was  small  and  the 
surrounding  country  sparsely  inhabited.  He  had  a 
particular  fondness  for  surgery,  was  the  only  operating 
surgeon  in  the  county  for  many  years,  and  enjoyed  a 
wide  reputation  as  skillful  in  that  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

He  was  a  man  of  industrious  habits,  well  read  in 
the  current  medical  and  scientific  literature  of  his 
day,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  intelligence,  integ- 
rity, and  honesty  of  purpose  in  all  the  relations  of 
life. 

His  son.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Hopper,  was  graduated  from 
the  time-honored  institution,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New  Yortc,  in  ihe 
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The  familj  of  Hasbroack  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  trace  the 
line  of  descent  from  the  old  Huguenot  ancestry  who  fled  their 
country  following  the  iiii^saore  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  in 
France,  and  soagbt  rct'age  in  the  wilds  of  America. 

Charles  Hasbrouck  was  bom  at  Marbletown,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  T.,  April  11, 1818.  and  i.^  a  lineal  descendant  from  Abraham 
Hasbrottck,  who  settled  in  Esopus  in  1675,  and  shortly  after 
removed  to  New  Palts. 

Abraham,  gmndson  of  Abraham  before  mentioned,  and  son 
of  Joseph,  born  in  1707,  removed  from  New  Paltx  to  Kingston, 
where  he  carried  on  mercantile  business  until  1776,  when  his 
goods  and  store  were  destroyed  by  fire.  He  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  regimeRt  of  militia  in  Ulster  County,  and  served 
for  twenty  years  as  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and 
also  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Ulster  County 
in  1781-82.     Hfi  died  in  1791. 

Lewis  I.  Hasbrouck,  father  of  Dr.  Charles  Ilasbrouck,  was  a 
farmer  in  Marbletown,  and  there  reared  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Charles  was  fourth.  One  son.  Dr.  Moses  C,  was 
a  prominent  physician  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years,  and 
died  there  in  1870.  In  early  life  Dr.  Charles  Hasbrouck  gave 
evidence  of  a  superior  mind,  and  even  in  boyhood  was  possessed 
of  so  retentive  a  memory  that  a  former  tutor  of  his  says  of 
him,  **  I  woald  frequently,  in  his  recitations,  send  him  to  his 
seat  for  want  of  time  to  hear  lessons,  page  after  page  of  which 
he  was  prepared  to  render  perfectly." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  with  bis  uncle.  Dr.  Matthew  De  Witt,  completed  his 
studies  with  bis  brother.  Dr.  Moses  C.  Hasbrouck,  then  in  practice 
at  Middletown,  and  was  graduated  in  1839  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  Fairfield,  N.  Y.  He  was  urged  to 
take  the  practice  of  his  brother,  who  contemplated  removing  to 
Nyack,  but  declined ;  and,  with  nn  outfit  consisting  of  a  horse 
given  him  by  bis  father,  he  located  at  Schraalenburgh,  N.  J., 
as  the  active  partner  of  Dr.  Kipp,  an  aged  practitioner  there. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Kipp,  his  practice  becoming  too  laborious, 
Dr.  Hasbrouck  associated  with  him  Dr.  J.  J.  Haring,  who  con- 
tracted a  regard  and  admiration  for  his  partner  which  time  has 
only  served  to  deepen  and  strengthen. 

In  1855,  Dr.  Hasbrouck,  feeling  the  wear  of  the  long  rides  in- 
cident to  an  extensive  country  practice,  removed  to  Hacken- 
saek,  where  he  remained  engaged  in  a  lucrative  practice  until 
his  last  illness,  which  resulted  in  his  death  Nov.  25,  1877. 

Dr.  Hasbroaek  ranked  high  among  his  professional  brethren, 
and  his  counsel  was  sought  far  and  near,  and  during  the  lat- 
ter yean  of  his  practice  much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  consul- 


I  tations.     His  marked  specialty  in  practice  was  obstetrics,  and 
I  in  this  he  displayed  very  superior  skill.     He  was  an  active 
I   member  of  the  Bergen  County  Medical  Society,  and  frequently 
contributed  valuable  papers  of  medical  interest  to  its  members. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  elected 
its  president  in  1871,  and  in  1876  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
I   the  International  Medical  Congress  which  convened  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Not  alone  in  his  profession  was  he  progressive;  the  welfare 

of  the  people  he  cherished  as  his  own,  and  every  worthy  enter- 

I  prise  received  from  him  prompt  and  generous  encouragement. 

I   He  was  a  hard  student  until  nearly  the  close  of  his  busy  life, 

I   and  took  a  deep  interest  in  educational  work,  and  was  influen- 

tially  and  intimately  identified  with  the  Hackensack  Academy 

from  its  commencement,  and  served  on  the  board  of  trustees 

with  great  acceptability  to  his  fellow  associates  and  the  people, 

always  being  judicious  in  his  counsel  and  learned  and  honorable 

in  his  advice. 

The  commanding  personal  appearance  of  Dr.  Hasbrouck  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  his  noble  manhood.  Upright,  truthful, 
ana  generous  to  a  fault,  he  was  the  soul  of  honor;  retiring  and 
unassuming  as  a  child,  he  sought  neither  popular  applause  nor 
favor.  He  aimed  simply  to  do  his  best  for  the  profession  he 
honored,  and  for  those  to  whom  he  ministered.  He  worked  by 
the  sick  bed  of  the  poor  without  hope  of  reward;  indeed, 
like  his  Master,  he  went  about  doing  good,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  well-doing  was  to  him  abundant  reward.  Dr.  Hasbrouck, 
though  dead,  still  lives  in  many  homes,  both  of  aflSuence  and 
poverty,  where  his  ministering  has  brought  hope  and  confidence 
and  life;  lives  in  the  esteem  of  his  professional  brethren,  who 
deeply  deplore  his  loss,  and  will  ever  live  in  the  memory  of  his 
family,  whose  bereavement  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  doctor's  first  wife  was  Ellen  Christie,  who  died  in  1854, 
and  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  vis. :  Sarah,  wife  of  Dr.  I. 
J.  Wells,  of  Nanuet,  N.  Y. ;  C.  De  Witt,  of  New  York ;  Mary 
Ellen ;  and  Margaret  Van  Yleck,  wife  of  Archibald  C.  Niven,  of 
Hackensack.  His  second  wife  is  Catherine  W.,  daughter  of 
Adolphus  W.  and  Eve  (Myer)  Campbell,  of  Hackensack,  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Dr.  John  Campbell,  once  an  eminent 
physician  in  Hackensack,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  came  to  Hack- 
ensack about  1765,  and  kept  an  inn  where  the  Bergen  County 
Bank  now  stands,  in  which  Gen.  Washington  made  his  head- 
quarters for  some  time. during  the  Revolutionary  war.  By 
tnis  second  marriage  they  had  one  daughter, — Eva  Myer 
Hasbrouck. 
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spring  of  1847,  and  has  been  since  a  practicing  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  in  Hackensack,  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  years,  and  for  many  years  covering  nearly  the 
same  field  of  labor  enjoyed  by  his  father.  The  growth 
of  the  village  has  been  so  rapid  during  this  time  that 
for  some  time  Dr.  Hopper's  practice  has  been  confined 
mainly  to  the  village  population. 
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His  specialty  as  a  surgeon,  as  well  as  his  success  as 
a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  his  ready  diagnosis  of 
disease  have  given  him  rank  with  the  first  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  a  high  standing  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. Dr.  Hopper  is  known  professionally  throughout 
the  State,  and  has  been  and  is  in  1882  oflacially  con- 
nected with  important  and  honorable  positions.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, president  of  the  Bergen  County  District  Medical 
Society,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  As  a  citizen.  Dr.  Hopper  has 
ever  been  in  hearty  support  of  every  enterprise  tend- 
ing to  the  prosperity  of  Hackensack  and  vicinity  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  His  own  stately  residence 
on  North  Main  Street,  with  its  beautifully  laid  out 
grounds,  is  an  index  of  his  enterprising  spirit,  his 
thrift  and  cultivated  taste. 

His  son,  Dr.  John  W.  Hopper,  was  graduated  also 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New 
York  City,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  did  full  service 


in  the  Surgical  Department  of  Roosevelt  Hospital  of 
that  city.  He  is  the  third  in  regular  line  of  descent 
in  a  family  of  physicians  who  have  graduated  at  the 
same  medical  college,  and  he  is  further  prosecuting 
his  medical  studies  by  observations  in  the  hospitals 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

William  H.  Day,  M.D. — Among  those  who  have 
practiced  medicine  in  Bergen  County  none  deserve 
more  favorable  mention  in  the  medical  history  of  this 
volume  than  Dr.  Day,  whose  clear  mind,  excellent 
judgment  in  the  diagnosis  of  complicated  cases  of 
disease,  and  devotion  to  those  whose  lives  were  in- 
trusted to  his  care  made  him  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  not  only  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional 
duties  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  community.  He  was 
never  known  to  refuse  to  respond  to  a  professional 
call,  whether  coming  from  the  poor  or  those  in  opu- 
lence, and  his  services  were  given  with  the  same  anx- 
iety and  care  to  those  from  whom  he  could  not  possi- 
bly expect  remuneration  as  to  those  whose  abund- 
ance would  be  no  sacrifice  to  meet  his  regular  fee. 

Dr.  Day  was  the  only  son  of  Henry  Day,  who,  al- 
though a  wheelwright  by  trade,  spent  most  of  his 
active  business  life  as  an  inn-keeper  at  Fairview.  where 
he  was  the  "  hospitable  landlord"  on  the  old  stage- 
route  from  Albany  to  New  York.  Henry  Day  died 
in  1852,  aged  seventy -seven,  and  was  bom  at  Leonia, 
in  Old  Hackensack  township,  where  his  father  had 
kept  a  hotel  during  Revolutionary  times.  Henry 
Day's  wife  was  Catherine  Banta,  who  died  in  1840^ 
and  whose  family  were  residents  of  Closter,  and  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
several  daughters, — Polly,  Katy,  Betsey,  Rachel,  Sally ^ 
Jane,  and  Margaret, — all  being  dead  in  1881  but  Mar- 
garet. 

Dr.  Day  was  born  at  Fairview  (English  Neighbor- 
hood), July  16, 1810,  received  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion in  the  school  at  his  native  place,  and  early  in 
life  began  to  study  for  the  profession  which  he  in 
after-life  honored  as  one  of  the  most  skilled  physi- 
cians of  his  time.  He  practiced  medicine  for  many- 
years  at  his  native  place  before  the  law  regulating  it» 
practice  in  New  Jersey  required  him  to  take  out  a 
license.  His  diploma  was  granted  by  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  dated  May  28,  1852.  He  continued 
his  practice  at  Fairview  until  1867,  when,  to  avoid 
the  long  rides  and  incessant  labor  night  and  day  in- 
cident to  his  growing  practice  which  was  wearing  his 
life  away,  he  removed  to  Fort  Lee,  where  he  remained 
attending  to  his  professional  duties  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  June  23,  1876.  Dr.  Day  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  District  Medical  Society  of  the 
county  of  Bergen,  and  from  time  to  time  contributed 
valuable  papers  upon  important  subjects  to  its  inter- 
ests. He  was  often  called  in  consultation  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  them 
for  his  candor,  integrity,  and  skill  in  all  branches  of 
his  profession. 

Dr.  Day  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
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Church  at  Fairview,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  that 
and  kindred  interests.  He  was  a  student  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  outside  of  this  he  acquired  no  mean  place 
among  literary  men  as  a  poet,  as  many  of  his  choice 
poems  extant  bear  witness  to  his  literary  ability  in 
that  direction. 

Dr.  Day  was  united  in  marriage,  Dec.  81, 1839,  to 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Peter  Wake  and  Elizabeth  Hat- 
field, of  Fort  Lee.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  carried  on  business  in  New  York  most  of 
his  life,  dying  in  1816.  Her  mother  was  born  at  Eliz- 
abeth, N.  J.,  and  survived  her  husband  only  six  years. 
Mrs.  Day  was  born  Nov.  7, 1810 ;  survives  her  husband, 
and  resides  at  Fairview.  Their  only  child  is  Anna 
Blanchard  Day,  wife  of  Benjamin  R.  Burdett,  of 
Fairview. 

Dr.  D.  A.  CuRRiE  is  a  grandson  of  Dr.  James 
Currie,  F.R.S.,  who  was  born  at  Dumfriesshire,  Scot- 
land, Lfay  31, 1756,  and  who  died  Aug.  31,  1805.  Dr. 
Currie  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of 
his  day,  and  is  said  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of  New 
York,  to  have  been  seventy-five  years  ahead  of  his 
time.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University, 
and  located  at  Liverpool  in  1781,  where  he  enjoyeil 
an  extensive  practice.  Besides  contributing  excellent 
papers  to  the  various  medical  journals,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  learned  and  valuable  work,  published  in 
1808,  entitled  "Medical  Reports  of  the  Eflects  of 
Water,  Cold  and  Warm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Fever  and 
other  Diseases."  Dr.  Currie  also  became  widely 
known  in  connection  with  the  revisal  and  publication 
of  Burns'  poems  in  1800.  This  he  did  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  widow  and  children  of  the  poet,  and  real- 
ized thereby  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 

The  parents  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Currie  were  Thomas  and 
Nancy  (Lemon)  Currie,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Scotland.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  Mr. 
Currie  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sails  and  sail- 
cloth in  his  native  country,  but  he  subsequently  re- 
moved to  America,  and  pursued  the  same  line  of 
business  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  has  resided  for  a 
number  of  years  past  at  Searsville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  engages  in  agricultural  operations  and  stock- 
raising. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Currie  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
ten  children,  of  whom  seven  are  living,  and  was  born 
Oct.  10,  1842,  at  Searsville,  N.  Y.  He  grew  up  upon 
the  paternal  farm,  and  his  earliest  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  district  school  of  his  locality.  He 
subsequently  attended  the  academy  at  Montgom- 
ery, N.  Y.,  and  was  finally  prepared  for  college 
by  a  private  tutor  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  Abandoning 
the  idea  of  entering  college,  Dr.  Currie,  in  1859, 
entered  himself  as  a  student  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Sand- 
ford  Eastman,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Bufialo.  He  also  at- 
tended lectures  at  that  institution,  and  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1863.  On 
October  1st  of  that  year  he  commenced  the  practice  -• 


of  his  profession  at  Bloomingburgh,  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  the  fiEdl  of  1865.  He 
then  went  to  Eklinburgh,  Scotland,  and,  wiUi  a  view 
of  still  fiirther  perfecting  himself  in  his  profeasioni 
studied  at  Edinburgh  University  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  becoming  a  pupil  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  of 
Dr.  James  Sy  me,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Currie  became 
a  licentiate,  in  due  course,  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the 
Royal  Obstetrical  Society.  For  six  months  of  that 
time  he  was  resident  physician  at  the  Royal  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1867  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  on  Jan.  1, 1868, 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  where  he  did  a  large  and  successful 
business  until  his  settlement  in  Englewood,  Bergen 
Co.,  March  1,  1872,  where  he  has  since  held  front  rank 
as  the  leading  allopathic  physician  of  his  locahtj. 
His  specialties  in  practice  are  surgery  and  the  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children.  The  late  Dr.  Has- 
brouck,  of  Hackensack,  employed  Dr.  Currie  to  per- 
form all  of  his  surgical  operations  in  the  later  yean 
of  his  practice.  He  enjoys  wide  popularity  in  Engle- 
wood, and  has  been  township  treasurer  for  two  yeare, 
and  a  member  of  the  town  committee  several  terms. 
For  two  years  past  he  has  also  been  the  physician  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  He  was  president  of  the  Bergen 
County  Medical  Society  in  1876,  and  has  been  secre- 
tary of  that  body  for  the  past  two  years.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
since  1876,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Sydenham  Society 
of  London. 

Dr.  Currie  was  married  in  1867  to  Fanny  Wills, 
daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Wills,  of  Blooming- 
burgh, N.  Y. 

John  J.  Haring,  M.D.,  was  bom  on  March  15, 
1884,  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  He  came  from  an 
ancestry  whose  sterling  qualities  won  general  este^n, 
and  whose  habits  of  industry  and  economy  secured 
them  a  competence. 

Availing  himself  of  the  best  educational  advantages, 
he  had  at  the  age  of  eighteen  secured  a  thorough  aca- 
demic education.  Choosing  medicine  as  a  profession, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Hasbrouck,  at  that 
time  the  leading  physician  and  surgeon  in  Rockland 
County. 

After  the  usual  period  of  study,  taking  meanwhile 
two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  New  York  medical 
collies,  he  graduated  by  preference,  at  the  close  of 
a  third  course,  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia.  He  then  formed  a  partnership  with 
Dr.  Charles  Hasbrouck,  practicing  in  Schraalenburgh, 
Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  which  continued  successfully  for 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  succeeded  to 
the  joint  practice  by  the  removal  of  the  senior  part- 
ner to  Hackensack,  N.  J.    This  left  him  a  very  ex- 
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tensive  practice,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity.  For  ten  years  he  was  the  recognized 
medical  attendant  in  one  thousand  families,  occupy- 
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ing  a  medical  field  of  twenty-five  square  miles  in 
extent. 

Always  answering  to  the  call  of  duty,  an  immense 
amount  of  professional  labor  and  responsibility  de- 
volved upon  him  during  these  years.  Finding  it  de- 
sirable to  curtail  his  professional  work,  he  purchased 
a  plot  of  ground  at  Tenafly,  on  the  Northern  New 
Jersey  Railroad,  built  a  fine  residence  upon  it,  to 
which  he  removed,  and  where  he  has  since  resided, 
continuing  to  the  present  time  actively  engaged  in 
professional  work. 

J.  M.  Simpson,  M.D. — Gteorge  Simpson,  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch, 
was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  during  the  year 
1831  emigrated  to  Canada,  having  settled  in  James- 
town, in  the  province  of  Quebec.  He  married  before 
his  emigration  Miss  Mary  Foster,  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, and  had  children, — George  F.,  Jane,  Nancy 
(Mrs.  William  Steele),  Mary  (Mrs.  David  Town), 
Geoigianna  (Mrs.  Robert  Smith).  Mary,  now  Mrs. 
David  Town,  married  in  early  life  Mr.  Julius  Man- 
ning, who  died  leaving  one  son,  Julius  Manning. 
This  lad,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  biography,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather, 
George  Simpson,  of  Jamestown,  whose  name  he  as- 
sumed. 

Julius  was  bom  in  Jamestown,  Feb.  22,  1839,  and 
spent  his  life  until  the  age  of  twelve  in  the  province 


of  (^UQhee,  Oamitla.  Durinpr  the  year  18')!  eiruum- 
staiu'e?*  Dconj^ioiied  fiia  reniuvai  to  Frjrt  Ed  ward ,  Wash- 
ingt^in  Co.,  X.  Y.,  where  tlie  res^idence  of  \\\%  uncle^ 
Georjre  F.  Himpsfnj,  became  \i\^  hnme.  Tlere  he  en* 
gaged  for  a  while  in  a^rieuitiirjil  piirnuits,  and  later 
in  the  oceu|)alion  af  w  ti?aeher.  After  a  prepiiratory 
course  uf  j^tuily  at  the  Fort  Kdivard  Instiinte.  lie  de- 
cidetl  upon  inedieine  Jis  a  profession  mo^t  congenial  to 
his  ta?ites,  ami  be«ran  the  jitudy  of  this  acieuee  with 
the  hite  JaiiiLir*  D.  Norton,  M,D.,  of  Fort  Edward. 
Having  reoKJVed  to  SH<ldle  River,  N.  J.,  in  lRt>3,  he 
continued  liin  stmiies  svllh  Dr.  S.  J.  Zabriskle,  of  that 
plat'ej  and  gmdiiated  at  the  tiellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal Colle^'e  in  Mare}],  I.^^iti,     Tht*  naine  year  hf  came 


^^r^v, 


to  Schraalenbnrghj  and  became  assoeiated  with  Dr. 
J.  J.  Haring  in  pmcticCj  whieh  a^soeiatioii  continued 
for  a  fieri od  of  two  year:^. 

Dr.  Binipson  wa>i,  May  24,  1874,  united  in  marriage 
to  Jliiis  Kate  A.,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Janie,^  H. 
Gnjvesteen,  <if  Js'ew  York  City,  to  whom  three  ohil* 
dren  were  horn, — 3Ianiie  A,,  who  died  in  childhood; 
Hattie,  aged  eiglit  yeara  ;  and  Willie,  who  la  three 
years  of  aire* 

The  doetor  is  a  member  of  the  P»ergen  County  Med- 
ical Society,  and  has  heeo  honored  with  the  oliicei*  of 
both  viee-president  and  president  nf  the  aasociation* 
His  poliiieal  views  are  in  harmony  with  the  platform 
of  the  Repuhlican  pitrt>%  thougii  the  demands  of  a 
growiog  and  -inceetiHiful  practice  preclude  oliieial  a^i- 
pirations,  even  were  they    in    eiuisonance   with    hia 
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tastes.  Dr.  Simpson  is  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  Schraalenbnrgh,  and 
one  of  its  most  earnest  supporters. 

Dr.  Habdy  M.  Banks.— The  ancestors  of  Dr. 
Banks  were  of  pure  English  descent.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Benjamin  Banks,  was  a  colonist  from 
England,  and  took  up  a  settlement  in  North  Carolina 
at  an  early  day.  The  wife  of  Benjamin  Banks  was 
Martha  Murfree,  a  sister  of  Col.  Hardy  Murfree,  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  Col.  Murfree  held  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  patriot  army  at  the  storming  of  Stony 
Point.  He  had  command  of  two  companies  of  North 
Carolina  troops,  and  was  the  second  member  of  the 
assaulting  party  to  enter  the  fortifications  of  the 
enemy. 

Hardy  M.  Banks,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Martha 
(Murfree)  Banks,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  on  Dec. 
18,  1789.  He  married  on  Sept.  16,  1816,  Martha 
Sketchley,  a  representative  of  an  English  family  that 
settled  in  North  Carolina  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
century.  She  was  born  on  Jan.  11,  1795.  Hardy  M. 
Banks  resided  during  his  life  at  Murfreesboro',  N.  C, 
where  he  was  a  planter.  He  belonged  to  the  old  type 
of  Southern  agricuituristn,  was  of  an  easy  and  happy 
frame  of  mind,  and  enjoyed  with  a  relish  the  sports 
of  the  field  and  brook.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
a  good  horse,  and  owned  many  fine  specimens  of 
horse-flesh  in  his  day.  In  the  community  in  which 
he  lived  he  occupied  a  prominent  and  influential 
place.    He  died  itt  1841. 

Dr.  Banks  was  the  youngest  of  the  five  children  of 
Hardy  M.  and  Martha  (Sketchley)  Banks,  and  was 
born  on  Aug.  9,  1830,  at  Murfreesboro',  N.  C.  The 
earlier  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  home,  and  he 
obtained  a  thorough  English  education  at  the  Mur- 
freesboro*  Academy,  and  at  Buckhom  Academy,  a 
famous  school  seven  miles  distant.  In  1846  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  James  B. 
Gilbert,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  with  whom  he  remained 
a  year  and  a. half.  He  then  entered  the  oflSce  of  Dr. 
John  F.  Gray,  a  leading  homoeopathic  physician  of 
New  York  City,  and  also  attended  lectures  at  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
in  1849.  Not  being  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  gradu- 
ation, Dr.  Banks  went  to  Paris  in  December,  1849,  and 
for  nearly  two  years  attended  the  lectures' of  the 
"Faculty  of  Medicine,"  supplementing  his  studies 
under  private  instructors  in  the  hospital  wards  and 
at  the  "  H6tel  Dieu."  While  in  Paris  Dr.  Banks  was 
particularly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  that  famous  writer  on  medical  therapeutics, 
Dr.  Trousseau ;  and  although  the  latter  was  a  pro- 
fessed believer  in  the  palliative  treatment  of  allopathy, 
Dr.  Banks  derived  from  his  lectures,  and  from  his  at- 
tacks on  what  he  called  the  treatment  of  disease  on 
the  "substituted  plan,"  a  very  decided  impression 
that  the  learned  authority  was  practically  a  believer 
in  that  plan,  and  really  a  homoeopath ist  at  heart. 


This  seemed  particularly  clear  to  his  mind  upon  a 
study  of  the  "  cases"  that  Dr.  Trousseau  used  as  in- 
stances of  cures  in  his  lectures,  in  which  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  great  majority  of  the  latter  had  been 
effected  by  substituting  a  well-defined  medicinal  dis- 
ease for  a  morbid  condition  of  the  system. 

Returning  to  New  York  in  1852,  l)r.  Banks  received 
his  diploma  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  that  city.  He  soon  associated  himself 
with  Dr.  A.  D.  Wilson,  a  leading  homoeopath  of  New 
York,  with  whom  he  remuined  until  1860.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  located  at  Englewood,  Ber- 
gen Co.,  N.  J.,  where  he  has  continued  in  uninter- 
rupted and  successful  practice  since.  While  engaged 
in  practice  in  New  York  Dr.  Banks  paid  particular 
attention  to  surgery,  for  which,  being  a  skill fril  anato- 
mist, he  had  a  special  taste,  and  as  the  head  of  a 
private  clinic  of  homoeopathic  physicians  performed 
most  of  the  capital  operations  for  years.  His  skill  in 
the  general  practice  of  his  profession  is  best  attested 

;  by  the  large  practice  that  he  has  enjoyed  for  a  score 
of  years  among  the  beet  families  of  Englewood  and 
vicinity.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  settlement  of  the  village,  and  has  always  been 

'  identified  with  the  progressive  and  elevating  move- 
ments that  have  been  undertaken  in  that  community. 
Personally  he  is  very  popular,  and  has  exerted  a  wide 
influence  in  local  politics  for  many  years.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Protection  Society  of  the  village  for  five 
years,  he  held  the  oflSce  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

Dr.  Banks  was  married  June  1, 1861,  to  Harriet  B^ 
daughter  of  Joshua  and  Cornelia  (Wilson)  Gilbert, 
of  Jersey  City.  The  children  are  Virginia,  Hardy 
Murfree,  and  Harriet  Sketchley. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 
THE   PRESS   OF   BERGEN  COUNTY. 

The  Bergen  County  Democrat— Previous  to  1860 
several  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  a  news- 
paper in  Hackensack,  but  all  of  them  proved  abor- 
tive from  various  causes,  chief  of  which,  it  seems  to 
the  writer,  may  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  persistent 
effort,  coupled  with  that  undivided  attention  to  the 
details  of  a  country  newtipaper  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  success.  There  was  not  lacking  a  field 
in  Bergen  County  for  successful  journalism  at  the 
period  of  which  we  write.  Prominent  business  men 
evinced  their  readiness  to  support  a  non-partisan 
newspaper,  and  their  patronage  was  freely  bestowed 
on  the  Bergen  County  Journal,  Nevertheless,  after 
futile  attempts  to  keep  it  alive,  it  went  down  in  1861. 
The  Journal  yvsA  a  stock  concern,  owned  by  DemocralB 
and  Republicans  in  about  equal  proportion.  After 
the  closing  up  of  the  establishment,  C.  C.  Burr 
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The  Neer  family  are  of  German  extraction,  and  were 
first  represented  in  America  by  Carl  Neer,  a  former 
resident  of  Baden,  on  the  Kbine.  Soon  after  bis  arrival 
he  enlisted  in  tbe  army  of  tbe  Revolution,  and  received 
the  commission  as  orderly  sergeant  in  tbe  famous  Black 
Plumed  Riflemen,  where  he  served  with  credit,  and 
attained  distinction  as  an  expert  marksman. 

At  the  close  of  tbe  conflict  be  settled  in  tbe  town- 
ship of  Summit,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  having 
married  a  Miss  Hydlie,  bad  children, — Jobn,  Charles, 
Samuel,  George,  Philip,  Elizabeth,  Catherine,  Lana, 
and  Hannah.  Mr.  Neer  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits on  bis  retirement  to  civil  life,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  days  in  Schoharie  County.  His  son 
Samuel  was  born  on  tbe  homestead  June  6,  1790,  where 
his  life  was  spent.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Lucinda,  daughter  of  Jobn  Morrison,  of  Livingston 
Manor,  on  tbe  Hudson,  to  whom  were  born  twelve  chil- 
dren,— David,  Charles  F.,  Josephus,  Cyrus,  John,  Henry 
C,  Catberioe,  Sarah,  Mary  B.,  Delana,  Jane  Ann,  and 
Louisa,  of  whom  ten  survive. 

Henry  C,  the  youngest  of  this  number  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biographical  sketch,  was  born  at  Summit, 
the  paternal  home,  Nov.  10,  1838,  where  the  years  of 
his  boyhood  were  spent.  The  public  school  afforded 
him  early  though  limited  advantages  of  education,  and 
his  later  studies  were  pursued  at  the  New  York  Con- 
ference Seminary,  at  Cbarlotteville,  N.  Y. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  be  began  a  career  of  inde- 


pendence which  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  precursor  of 
future  success.  Some  time  was  spent  in  teaching,  and 
the  profession  of  medicine  having  been  decided  upon, 
he,  in  1856,  entered  the  oflttce  of  his  brother  David, 
where  four  years  were  devoted  to  study.  He  then  re- 
paired to  the  medical  college  at  Castleton,  Yt.,  and 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1860,  received  his  diploma 
from  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institute,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Dr.  N  eer  soon  after  chose  his  native  village  as  a  favor- 
able point  for  the  practice  of  bis  profession,  where  be 
remained  for  five  years. 

In  1866  he  removed  to  Pascack,  bis  present  residence, 
where  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  patients,  together 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  bis  profession,  readily 
secured  for  him  an  extended  practice,  which  is  steadily 
increasing.  Dr.  Neer  is  a  member  of  tbe  Bergen 
County  Medical  Society,  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Rockland  County  Medical  Society.  He  has  filled 
the  office  of  president  of  tbe  former  organization.  In 
politics  the  doctor  is  a  Democrat,  though  not  an  aspirant 
for  official  distinction.  In  religion  he  espouses  tbe 
creed  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  both  himself  and 
wife  being  members  of  tbe  Pascack  Church.  Dr.  Neer 
was,  June  16,  1861,  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Cornelius  Terpenning,  of  Summit,  N.  Y. 
They  have  had  nine  children, — Avis,  Sarah  £.,  Corne- 
lius (deceased),  Parepa  Rosa,  Charles  S.,  Josephine 
(deceased),  Mary  L.,  Henry  Otis,  and  Axena. 
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invited  by  prominent  Democrats  of  the  county  to 
publish  a  Democratic  newspaper  at  Hackensack  upon 
its  rains.  Accordingly  Mr.  Burr  assumed  the  task  and 
projected  the  Bergen  County  Democrat  and  Rockland 
County  Journal  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of 
1861,  the  paper  being  entirely  printed  in  New  York. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  important  details  in  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper,  however,  in  a  few  weeks 
Mr.  Burr  became  involved  in  difficulties  which  threat- 
ened the  continued  existence  of  the  paper.  At  this 
juncture  Mr.  Eben  Winton,  who  had  but  recently 
severed  his  connection  with  a  newspaper  in  Warren 
County,  was  induced  to  visit  Hackensack  upon  the 
representation  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Yanatta,  that  the 
county  of  Bergen  was  a  good  missionary  field  for  a 
Democratic  organ.  Neither  were  aware  at  that  time 
that  Mr.  Burr  had  entered  upon  the  field.  The  result 
was  that  Mr.  Winton  purchased  the  material  of  the  old 
Journal^  made  a  business  connection  with  Mr.  Burr, 
under  the  name  of  Burr  &  Winton,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  the  title  of  Mr.  Burr's  venture  was 
changed,  and  the  first  number  of  the  Bergen  County 
Democrat  and  New  Jersey  State  Register  was  issued 
from  the  old  office  of  the  Journal,  having  been  entirely 
printed  at  home.  The  concern,  however,  was  finan- 
cially top-heavy,  and  the  result  was  the  partnership 
terminated  in  March,  1862,  and  Mr.  Winton  assumed 
the  entire  control  of  the  Democrat,  Its  success  was 
almost  immediately  assured.  Its  circulation  and  gen- 
eral business  increased  from  year  to  yexir,  when,  from 
ill  health  and  other  causes,  Mr.  Winton  transferred 
his  entire  interest  in  the  establishment  to  his  son, 
Henry  D.  Winton,  in  1870.  Since  then  the  Democrat 
has  been  doubled  from  its  original  siee  of  six  columns, 
and  with  a  rapidly-growing  constituency  it  has  con- 
tinued to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  interests  of 
the  county  of  Bergen.  From  the  time  of  it»  start  to 
the  present  the  people  of  Bockland  County,  which 
adjoins  Bergen  CJounty,  have  given  it  a  liberal  sup- 
port, and  at  present  it  leads  all  papers  published  in 
Bergen  or  Bockland  Counties  in  point  of  circulation. 

Henry  D.  Winton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Bergen  County  Dem- 
ocrat, published  at  Hackensack,  is  descended  from  a 
family  of  journalists,  representing  in  himself  the 
third  generation  of  his  family  who  have  engaged 
actively  in  journalistic  labor  and  duties. 

He  was  bom  Feb.  14,  1848,  and  in  1863,  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Democrat,  where  by  assiduous  attention  to  his  duties 
he  became  a  practical,  thorough  printer.  In  1870,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  he  became  proprietor,  and 
assumed  control ^f  the  journal,  which  under  his  judi- 
cious management  has  steadily  grown  in  influence, 
and  as  steadily  has  its  circulation  been  increased  and 
extended,  ranking  it  among  the  most  readable,  pop- 
ular, and  influential  weekly  journals  of  the  State. 
An  independent  writer,  interested  in  every  work  cal- 
culated to  promote  and  enhance  the  real  interests  of 


his  section,  he  is,  though  yet  young  in  years,  one  of 
Old  Bergen's  most  influential  citizens.  His  ambition 
has  ever  been  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  his  journal, 
over  which  he  presides  so  ably,  and  not  to  secure 
political  place  or  preferment,  ever  refusing,  though 
often  urged,  to  accept  office  in  the  county  or  State ; 
the  only  exception  being  in  1880,  when  he  repre- 
sented his  congressional  district  as  a  delegate  in  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati. 

By  perseverance  and  close  application  to  his  pro- 
fession he  has  made  for  himself  an  honorable  name 
in  the  community,  and  his  prominence  and  popular- 
ity justly  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  our  biographical 
I  sketches. 

i      He  was   married  in  1870  to  Miss  Annie  Lozier, 
I  daughter  of  George  Lozier,  Esq.,  of  Schraalenburgh, 
Bergen  Co.,  and  to  them  have  been  born  four  chil- 
I  dren. 

I     The  Haokensaok  Bepublioan.— In  1872  an  asso- 
I  elation  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
i  Republican  newspaper  in  Bergen  County.    The  plan 
I  of  the  association  contemplated  the  purchase  of  an 
I  existing  paper  at  Hackensack,  called  The  Watchman, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Hay,  and  which 
I  for  several  years  had  maintained  a  rather  feeble  and 
I  precarious  existence.    Still,  it  was  deemed  advisable, 
i  in  order  to  found  such  a  paper  as  the  Republicans 
I  desired  to  represent  and  advance  the  interests  of 
I  their  party  in  this  section  of  the  State,  that  the  good 
I  will  and  property  of  The  Watchman  should  be  secured 
and  thus  a  fair  field  opened  for  the  new  enterprise.   The 
I   Watchman  was  accordingly  purchased.    The  new  pa- 
I  per  was  issued  in  September,  1870,  under  the  name  of 
I  The  New  Jersey  Republican,    Arnold  B.  Johnson,  chief 
I  clerk  of  the  Light-house  Board,  was  secured  as  its 
editor.    Mr.  Johnson  continued  to  edit  the  paper  till 
the  spring  of  1874,  when  he  retired  from  its  manage- 
ment and  resumed  the  duties  of  his  former  office. 
The  association  then  employed  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Her- 
rick,  now  of  the  Paterson  Guardian,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  edit    the  paper  until  an 
opportunity  occurred  to  transfer  it  to  other  parties, 
when  he  was  authorized  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  asso- 
ciation.   This  was  effected  in  the  spring  of  1875, 
when   Messrs.  W.  H.  Bleecker  and  T.  H.  Rhodes 
became  the  ostensible  heads  of  the  establishment, 
and  Mr.  Herrick  returned  to  the  Paterson  Guardian, 
of  which  he  has  since  remained  one  of  the  editors. 
Mr.  Rhodes  soon  retired  from  the  Republican,  and 
Mr.  Bleecker  conducted  it  alone  until  March  14, 1878. 
At  the  last-mentioned  date  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Chrystal 
purchased  the  interest  of  the  establishment,  and  has 
since  continued  to  be  its  editor  and  proprietor.    On 
Aug.  12, 1878,  he  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to 
The  Hackensack  Republican,  the  name  which  it  still 
bears.    The  Republican  is  a  good  local  newspaper; 
thirty-two  columns,  twenty-six  by  forty ;  Republican 
in  politics,  as  ita  name  implies,  and  is  issued  weekly 
on  every  Thursday. 
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Thomas  B.  Chrystal.— His  grandfather,  Bernard 
Chrystal,  was  a  native  of  New  York  City,  and  was 
prominently  identified  there  as  an  officer  of  the  State 
militia,  and  died  about  1838,  leaving  four  children, — 
John,  Jane,  Thomas,  and  Robert  The  mother  of 
these  children  died  soon  after  her  husband. 

John,  son  of  Bernard  Chrystal,  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1819.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  being  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  for  his  support,  he  went  to  sea,  and  by  his 
earnings  not  only  supported  himself,  but  contributed 
largely  to  the  support  of  the  other  children.  By  his 
integrity  and  aptness  for  the  duties  on  board  a  vessel 
he  rapidly  won  his  way  to  the  highest  official  place, 
until  for  several  years  before  he  left  the  sea  he  was 
captain  of  a  vessel  and  a  popular  mariner,  whose  many 
successful  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  and  China  made 
his  name  a  proverb  among  shipping  merchants. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  married  Catherine 
Bogardus,  whose  mother  was  Martha  Cromwell,  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector,  who 
bore  him  children, — Martha  J.,  Thomas  B.,  John  O., 
and  Margaret.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  mar- 
ried her  sister,  Elizabeth  F.  Bogardus,  by  whom  he 
had  the  following  children:  Joseph  H.,  Catherine, 
William  H.,  and  Annie  E. 

After  his  first  marriage  Mr.  Chrystal  settled  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  sails 
for  ships  in  New  York  City.  This  business  of  sail- 
making  he  continued  there  successfully  as  long  as  he 
lived.  In  1867  he  removed  to  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
and  in  1867  to  May  wood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  May,  1877. 

Thomas  B.,  son  of  John  Chrystal,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  Sept.  18,  1852,  and  from  nine  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  was  a  student  at  Betts'  Military  Academy, 
at  Stamford,  Conn.  For  five  years  following  he  was 
a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Colgate  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
and  from  1872  to  1877  he  was  the  traveling  salesman 
for  Ernest  Thoma,  a  jeweler  in  the  same  city. 

The  sudden  demise  of  his  father  necessitated  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Chrystal  from  active  commercial 
vocations,  his  time  being  occupied  with  business  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  estate;  and  the  following 
year,  March  14,  1878,  he  purchased  The  New  Jersey 
Republican,  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  at  Hack- 
ensack,  then  having  a  quite  limited  circulation,  and 
the  following  fall  changed  its  name  to  The  Haxikensack 
Republican,  This  paper  he  has  since  conducted, 
has  largely  increased  ite  circulation,  and  through  it 
wielded  a  salutary  influence  throughout  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  the  county,  at  all  times  giving  due  def- 
erence to  the  opinions  of  his  opponents  representing 
other  political  factions. 

Mr.  Chrystal  is  a  young  man  of  great  perseverance, 
and  although  he  has  only  been  connected  with  the 
newspaper  business  for  a  few  years,  he  has  rapidly 
risen  in  favor  with  the  editorial  fraternity  and  the 
reading  public  as  the  sole  proprietor  of  The  Hack- 


ensack  Repiiblican,  one  of  the  best-known  journals 
published  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Chrystal  was  married  Oct.  22,  1879,  to  Kate 
M.,  daughter  of  Capt.  S.  Lozier,  of  Hackensack,  by 
whom  he  has  one  son. 

The  Bergen  Index  was  established  at  Hackensack, 
as  a  weekly  paper,  Feb.  27, 1876,  by  William  N.  Clapp, 
who  conducted  it  till  May  23, 1877.  His  brother,  Mr. 
S.  E.  Clapp,  then  assumed  the  publication  and  editor- 
ship, and  continued  it  as  a  weekly  paper  till  Not.  12, 

I  1878,  when  he  changed  it  to  a  semi-weekly.  The 
size  of  the  paper  is  twenty-two  by  thirty,  twenty-four 
columns;  it  is  independent,  and  devoted  to  local 
interests. 

The  Bnglewood  Times  was  started  by  its  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  Eben  Winton,  in  March,  1874.  It 
was  the  intention  of  its  founder  to  make  it  a  strictly 
first-class  local  newspaper,  without  partisan  bias  or 
affiliation.    This  idea  has  been  systematically  carried 

'  out.    Although  the  field  of  its  operations  was  very 

I  limited,  and  consequently  not  very  promising,  the 
Times  soon  became  a  general  favorite  among  all 
classes  in  the  community.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Winton  is  an  old  and  experienced  journalist^  it 

;  has  been  no  difficult  matter  to  successfully  maintain 
that  position.  Indeed,  the  measure  of  its  future  pros- 
perity is  only  limited  by  the  growth  of  the  population 
of  Englewood  and  its  vicinity. 

The  Bergen  County  Herald^  was  first  issued  in 
1871,  under  the  auspices  and  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Gerecke,  of  Carlstadt,  and  mainly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  various  "  land  societies,"  vereins, 
and  organizations  of  a  similar  character  in  the  town- 
ship and  vicinity.  The  publication  remained  under 
his  control  until  1873,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  company  consisting  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Voohris, 
Henry  Kip,  John  Bartholph,  and  Jacob  P.  Wester- 
velt.  With  this  change  its  columns  were  devoted 
principally  to  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  April,  1875,  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Haywood 
and  Bookstaver.  The  latter  gentleman  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  his  laborious 
duties  in  connection  with  the  latter  publication  com- 
pelled his  withdrawal  from  the  firm  in  1876,  since 
which  time  Mr.  Haywood  has  been  sole  owner.  The 
Herald  is  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  an  independent 
journal  with  a  decided  Democratic  bias.  Under  the 
present  management  it  has  met  with  fair  success,  and 
as  a  family  paper  is  deservedly  popular. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  SURPLUS   REVENUE— SCHOOL   FUND. 

In  1837  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  an 
act  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  general 
government  for  school  purposes  in  the  several  coun- 
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ties  of  the  State,  placing  the  several  amounts  appor- 
tioned to  the  counties  under  the  management  of  the 
respective  boards  of  chosen  freeholders.  Upon  the 
passage  of  the  law  the  collector  of  Bergen  County  re- 
ceived from  the  State  treasurer  the  following  notifi- 
cation : 

*'  New  Jerbet  Treasuby  Office, 
"TRE!fTON,  March  20, 1837. 
**  AxDiKW  P.  HoppEK,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Ck>unty  of  Bergen : 

"Sib,— By  to  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  enU- 
tkd  'An  Act  making  prorision  for  the  deposit  and  distribution  of  so 
mochof  the  surplus  rerenue  of  the  United  States  as  now  is  or  may  here- 
sft«r  be  apportioned  and  received  by  this  Stote,'  it  is  made  my  duty  as 
treasurer  of  the  State  to  notlQr  the  collectors  of  the  several  counties  of 
this  State  of  the  sums  apportioned  to  each  county  respectively.  In  com* 
pliance  with  said  act,  I  hereby  notify  you  that  the  sura  apportioned  to 
tbs  county  of  Bergen  is  916,^6.88.  I  also  send  herewith  a  form  of  the 
pledge  of  the  county,  to  be  signed  by  the  director  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
TreehoMen,  provided  they  elect  to  receive  the  same. 

"Jacob  Kune,  TrMturer^ 

Andrew  P.  Hopper  was  appointed  by  the  board  to 
"  fill  out  the  pledge  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, treasurer,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly without  delay."  At  the  adjourned  meeting  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1837,  a  committee  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  concerning  the  surplus  revenue 
fund,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gregory,  Sip,  and  Kipp, 
reported  the  following  : 

"  Rmelnd^  That  the  surplus  money  now  received  be  loaned  out  by  the 
whole  board. 

"BmlPtd,  That  the  offer  of  loaning  the  same  be  made  first  to  the  in- 
babitaots  uf  the  several  townships  in  proportion  to  their  quota  of  State 
tsx,  provided  that  application  be  made  for  the  same  according  to  the 
temu  and  time  required  by  the  board. 

"Beiohed,  That  no  incorporated  company  shall  receive  any  loan  in 
tbeir  corporate  capacity  without  security  upon  real  estate  to  the  amount 
specified  below. 

**St9ohtd,  That  all  loaning  be  made  on  bond  and  mortgage,  and  the 
real  estate  proposed  to  be  mortgaged  be  worth  at  least  double  the  amount 
to  be  loaned. 

''Thst  certificates  fh>m  at  least  three  respectable  f^-eeholders  residing 
io  the  neighborhood  of  the  property  offered  for  security,  having  no  in- 
terflst  therein,  giving  their  opinion  of  the  xslne  thereof,  and  also  a  certi- 
ficate fh>m  the  county  cleric  certifying  that  there  are  no  prior  Judg- 
meoti  or  mortgsges,  to  be  delivered  by  the  i4)plicant. 

''That  the  expense  of  recording  the  mortgages  for  the  money  loaned 
by  the  bosrd,  and  for  every  necessary  search,  be  paid  by  the  person  to 
vboo  the  loan  is  to  be  made. 

**  That  the  amount  to  be  loaned  be  in  sums  of  not  less  than  S500,  nor 
Above  fWOO. 

"That  the  loans  shall  be  made  at  lawful  interest,  payable  on  the  1st 
of  May  in  each  year,  and  for  no  longer  period  than  one  yeu*.** 

Due  notice  was  given  throughout  the  county  by  the 
posting  of  hand-bills  that  on  Friday,  the  26th  day  of 
May,  the  board  would  be  ready  to  meet  applicants 
who  should  come  properly  prepared  to  make  loans. 

A  report  made  to  the  board  on  the  2d  day  of  May, 
1838,  showed  that  the  sum  of  $41,182.14,  surplus  rev- 
enue, had  been  received  from  the  State  treasurer, 
and  that  the  same  had  been  loaned  out  in  various 
sums  through  the  county.  The  interest  on  this  money 
has  been  collected  annually  on  the  1st  of  May  and 
devoted  to  the  support  of  public  schools. 

Upon  the  division  of  the  county  the  following 
adjustment  was  made  of  the  surplus  revenue : 


"  statement  made  in  pursuance  of  the  24th  section  of  the  act  to  create 
the  county  of  Hudson,  passed  Feb.  22, 1840.  Division  of  surplus  revenue 
between  the  counties  of  Bergeu  and  Hudson.  The  quota  of  said  revenue 
to  the  county  of  Bergen  was  made  on  the  State  tax  of  1836.  The  amount 
of  said  quota  is  $41,147.82.  It  is  presumed  that  the  division  is  to  be 
made  on  the  amount  of  State  and  county  tax  for  1836. 

"The  following  exhibits  the  tax  for  1836  in  Bergen  Ck>unty  for  State 
and  county  purposes: 


TOWNSHIPS. 


STATE  TAX.     COXJNTY  TAX.       TOTAL, 


Bergen,  including  Jersey  City 9664.76  $1047.44  S17I2.16 

Lodi 252.40  668.66  911.06 

Saddle  River 324.34  876.67  1199.91 

Hackeneack 267.90  830.66  1098.56 

Harrington 346.12  1127.44  1473.66 

Franklin 292.67  874.18  1166.76 

NewBarbadoes 201.82  467.80  669.62 

Pompton 142.84  381.54  624.68 

WeetMilford 147.36  376.43  623.78 


12640.06         96630.00 


9027(.O6 


**  Before  the  division  of  the  surplus  revenue  took  place  a  part  of  the 
county  of  Bergen  was  annexed  to  the  county  of  Passaic,  and  the  follow- 
ing sums  are  to  be  deducted  therefor: 

TOWNSHIPS.  STATE  TAX.  COUNTY  TAX.       TOTAL. 

WeetMilford 9U7.36         $376.43         9626.78 

Ponipton 142.84  381.84  624.68 

Saddle  Kiver  (part) *.....      200.00  640.00  740.00 


9490.19        91298.27        91788.46 


Leaving  Bergen  County,  1836 ....92149.87       96331.73       97481.60 

**  On  the  sum  of  $2149.87  of  State  tax  the  county  of  Bergen  received 
of  surplus  revenue  the  sum  of  941,147.82,  and  this  sum  is  to  be  divided 
on  97481.60  of  State  and  county  tax  for  1836  between  Bergen  and  Hud- 
son Counties. 

"  The  county  of  Hudson  is  erected  entirely  from  Bergen  County, 
taking  therefrom  the  whole  of  the  townships  of  Bergen  and  Jersey  City, 
and  a  part  of  Lodi  under  the  name  of  Harrison.  Jersey  City  was  made 
a  separate  township  in  1838,  and  taken  euUrely  from  the  township  of 
Bergen.  To  ascertain  the  tax  of  1836  paid  in  Harrison  for  1836  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  ratio  ought  to  be  36^  for  Harrison  is  to  26  for 
Lodi,  making  the  division  60^. 

••The  tax  of  1836  (State  and  county)  paid  by  the*township 
of  Bergen  was « $1712.16 

••Same  by  the  township  of  Lodi 911.06 

Total $2623.21 

•*  Deduct  for  that  portion  at  Lodi  remaining  in  the  county 
of  Bergen  (26  in  60.76) 375.00 

••  Which  leaves  as  the  proportion  of  State  and  county  tax 
for  1836  paid  in  the  new  county  of  Hudson 2248.21 

'*  Then  as  Bergen  County  divided  on  97482  of  surplus  revenue 
941.148,  what  hi  the  proportion  to  the  county  of  Hudson 
on  $2248?    Answer 12,363.00 

••  From  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  amount  of  said  revenue 
paid  over  by  the  county  of  Bei^n  to  Jersey  City  in  pur- 
suance of  the  13th  section  of  the  act  to  incorporate  Jersey 
aty,  passed  Feb.  22,  1838,  divided  on  the  basis  of  State 
and  county  tax  of  1838,  being  of  principal 3666.47 

**  Leaves  an  amount  of  principal  to  be  set  over  by  the  chosen 
freeholders  of  Bergen  County  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  for  the  county  of  Hudson 8806.63 

••  The  act  creating  the  county  of  Hudson  contemplates  the  payment 
also  of  the  quota  of  interest  due  thereon,  after  deducUng  all  expense 
accruing  against  it  As  the  money  has  been  loaned  out  on  interest  pay- 
able on  the  1st  of  May,  yearly,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  make  com- 
putation to  the  1st  of  May,  1840. 

•'  It  appears  that  there  is  a  balance  of  interest  in  arrears 
due  May  1, 1839,  of. $886.01 

*•  Add  one  year*s  interest  on  937,691.33,  on  loan  by  the  county 
of  Bergen  (having  deducted  the  Jersey  City  quota  of 
1^{666.47  from  the  amount  originally  accrued  of  941,147.82)..      2266.60 

••Total  interest  due  Ist  May,  1840 3041.61 

••The  expenses  to  be  charged  against  the  interest  is  found 

to  be 298.44 

A  fraction  less  thau  one  per  cent. 

••Leaving  off  interest  to  be  divided,  92843.07;  the  propor- 
tion thereof  to  be  paid  over  to  the  county  of  Hudson  be- 
ing then  937,691,  producing  $2843  (the  proportion  on 
$8806),  is  $666.00. 
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"Baralt:    • 

"*  Principal  due  HudMO  Ooanty  Umj  1, 1840 8806^ 

-Interert     "       "  "  "       "    686.00 


fM72J» 
**  From  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  ezpeoM  attending  the 
transfer  thereof  to  treasarer,  which  is $12.]t5 

IM60.28 
*<  It  is  proper  to  note  in  this  place  that  Jeiaey  City,  haring  receiTed  its 
quota  of  principal,  and  collected  the  Interest  for  itself,  the  income  of  the 
amount  of  principal  to  be  in  hands  of  the  chosen  ftveholdera  of  Hudson 
County  is  to  be  divided  to  the  townships  of  Bergen  and  Harrison  ex- 
clusively. 
**  Approved  by  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  May  6, 1840. 

**  Albeit  G.  Dorbmus,  Director. 
*'  D.  D.  DsMABMT,  CUrk.'* 

The  first  apportion ment  of  the  school  fund  of  the 
State  was  made  to  Bergen  County  by  the  trustees  in 
1831,^  and  consisted  of  $1299.92.  Benjamin  Zabris- 
kie  and  Cornelius  Van  Winkle  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  to  ap- 
portion the  amount  among  the  several  townships. 
They  apportioned  it  as  follows : 

Btnen..^ ?. J2U.66  Heckensack. $142.94 

Lo« - 108.38  Harrington 226Ji6 

Saddle  Bivsr 168.19  Frank  Un  .^ 181.M 

NewBwtadoes 94.10,  Pompton ~ 163.65 

The  same  amount  was  apportioned  in  1882,  in  the 
same  manner,  by  Garret  Ackerson  and  Abel  I.  Smitl^ 
committee,  and  continued  the  same  each  until  1837. 

In  1837  the  school  fund  for  the  county  was  $1616.50, 
apportioned  among  the  townships  as  follows : 

Bergen J|124.12  Harringtoi^ -$338.10 

Jersey  City 260.13  ,  Franklin 261.74 

Hackensack 2A0.18  NewBarbadoes 142.28 

Lodl 178.24  Saddle  Birer 73.61 

Afler  the  division  of  the  county  in  1840  the  amount 
apportioned  from  the  school  fund  was  $1000.50,  di- 
vided among  the  townships  as  follows,  and  so  remained 
until  the  new  school  appropriation  was  made: 

New  Barbadoes^ $138.69  I  Franklin $216.02 

Lodi 66.46  ;  Washington 174.09 

Saddle  Blrer 62.41  I  Harrington 118.76 

Hackensack 234.09  | 

The  interest  on  the  surplus  revenue  began  to  be 
available  for  school  purposes  May  1, 1838.  The  sum 
of  $1400  had  then  accrued,  and  was  divided  among 
the  townships  as  follows  : 

Lodi » $164.40     Harrington $225.36 

Hackensack 174.60     New  Barbadoes. 131.40 

Franklin 190.66     Bergen 298.70 

Saddle  BiTer -.    80.96  .  Jersey  City 134.12 

At  this  date  a  balance  of  interest  was  due  on  the 
fund  loaned  out  of  $728.45. 

In  1839  the  interest  on  the  fund  amounted  to 
$2655.38.    In  1840  the  interest  was  $3112.05. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

SOCIETIES   AND   INCORPORATED   COMPANIES  OF 
BERGEN   COUNTY. 

The  Bergen  County  Bible  Society.— At  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Hackensack, 

1  Under  act  pa»ed  Feb.  16, 1831. 


June  16,  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
practicability  of  forming  a  Bible  Society  for  the  county 
of  Bergen,  Rev.  H.  H.  Warren  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Cornelius  Blauvelt  was  chosen  secretary.  The 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  first  day  of  July,  at  whidi 
date  an  organization  was  effected  and  the  following 
officers  chosen:  Rev.  W.  Elting,  D.D.,  president; 
Revs.  Barnabas  V.  Collins  and  John  Manley,  vice- 
presidents  ;  Christian  De  Baun,  secretary ;  and  A.  0. 

,  Zabriskie,  treasurer.  Executive  Committee,  Rev.  A. 
H.  Warner,  Henry  H.  Banta,  Peter  Westervelt,  Jr., 
Jacob  Van  Buskirk,  Andrew  H.  Hopper,  Edward  B. 
Force,  Robert  Rennie. 

The  society  has  been  from  its  organization  ed 
effective  auxiliary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and 
has  worked  in  co-operation  with  the  parentinatitudon. 
The  custom  has  prevailed  of  having  occasional  ser- 
mons preached  at  the  annual  meetings,  freqnait 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee  to  devise  and 
carry  out  plans  of  work,  and  agents  or  colporteurs  to 
thoroughly  canvass  every  portion  of  the  territory. 
These,  with  encouraging  reports  rendered  from  time 

I  to  time,  and  often  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
county,  have  kept  alive  an  active  interest  in  the  cause 
and  diffused  it  widely  among  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions. It  has  been  an  anti-sectarian  organization,  and 
one  devoted  purely  to  the  dissemination  of  the  sacred 
scriptures. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  society  was  held  at  the 
North  Dutch  Church  in  Schraalenburgh,  March  14, 
1848.  Dr.  Elting  was  re-elected  president,  and  Chris- 
tian De  Baun,  secretary.  Agents  were  appointed  to 
canvass  the  different  townships,  and  Bibles  were 
obtained  from  the  parent  society.  The  colporteurs 
reported  the  first  year  1859  families  visited,  $300.75 
worth  of  books  sold,  $26.00  worth  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed, $102.36  collected  from  contributions,  73 
destitute  families  supplied,  and  $392.75  paid  for 
Bibles  and  Testaments. 

At  the  second  anniversary,  held  in  Hackensack, 
Feb.  6,  1849,  Rev.  John  M.  McAuley  preached  the 
occasional  sermon.  Rev.  S.  Irsenus  Prime,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  was 
present  and  delivered  an  able  address.     Rev.  Dr. 

'  Elting  was  re-elected  president,  and  Christian  De 
Baun,  secretary.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
and  the  exercises  unusually  interesting.  We  cannot 
follow  through  all  the  minutes  of  proceedings  in  de- 
tail, and  shall  only  attempt  to  give  such  items  as 
will  illustrate  the  workings  of  the  society  at  several 
interesting  periods  of  its  history,  and  a  few  extracts 
from  its  reports. 

The  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  society  was  held 
in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Ramapo,  on  Tues- 
day, Oct.  21,  1861.  The  president.  Rev.  William 
Demarest,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  opening  prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Demarest,  D.D.  Reports 
were  presented  and  read  from  the  executive  com- 
mittee, the  treasurer,  and  the  depositary. 
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Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  was  present,  and  made 
an  interesting  address,  embodying  the  general  facts 
respecting  the  working  of  the  parent  society,  going 
to  show  the  prodigious  amount  of  work  done  by  that 
institution  and  the  large  and  pressing  claims  upon  it 
The  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  Dr.  Taylor 
for  "his  presence  and  his  very  interesting  and  ac- 
ceptable address." 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Sheldon,  State  agent  for  the  Aiperi- 
can  Bible  Society,  spoke  of  the  work  in  the  State,  and 
particularly  of  the  Bibles  prepared  especially  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  New  Jersey  soldiers  in  the  field. 

This  Bible,  a  copy  of  which  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Sheldon,  is  of  a  style  and  binding  superior  to  that 
of  the  Bibles  with  which  the  soldiers  of  other  States 
are  sapplied.  At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Sheldon's 
remarks  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 


'Bfobf$d,  That  this  society  haa  hmrd  with  much  intarait  the 
meali  of  Sev.  Dr.  Sheldon  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  New  JerMiy 
troopi  with  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
mpply  of  the  troops  from  this  county,  and  that  the  society  pledgee  its 
rappcvt  to  the  parent  socie^  in  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  behalf  of 
the  Bergen  County  volunteers.** 

The  following  were  chosen  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  ensuing  year :  Rev.  W.  R.  Gordon,  D.D., 
Rev.  A.  H.  Warner,  Rev.  S.  M.  Stiles,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Taylor,  Paul  R.  Paulison,  Peter  R.  Terhune,  Wil- 
liam Williams.  The  treasurer  and  secretary  are  ex 
officio  members  of  the  committee. 

Officers  of  the  society  were  chosen  as  follows :  Pres- 
ident, Rev.  Ephraim  Deyoe;  Vice-Presidents,  Rev. 
John  T.  Demarest,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  William  Dema- 
rest;  Treasurer,  Rev.  John  A.  Parsons;  Secretary, 
Kev.  James  Demarest,  Jr. 

The  treasurer  reported  $222.38  in  the  treasury. 

In  June,  1863,  the  society  was  reported  as  well  sus- 
tained, clergymen  and  a  large  number  of  leading  citi- 
rena  bearing  a  part  in  its  affairs.  The  receipts  during 
the  fiscal  year  were  $577.71. 

By  a  report  made  in  June,  1865,  it  appears  that 
7595  soldiers'  New  Testaments  had  been  distributed 
to  the  volunteers  from  New  Jersey  during  the  war. 
Twenty-one  county  Bible  Societies  existed  at  that 
time  in  the  State.  These  societies,  during  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1865,  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  the  sum  of  $28,010.41.  The 
Bergen  County  Bible  Society  is  reported  this  year  "  in 
a  vigorous  condition,"  and  its  receipts  were  $513.51. 

During  the  year  1867  the  executive  committee 
had  the  county  canvassed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
families,  if  any,  destitute  of  the  Scriptures.  Nearly 
five  hundred  families  were  found  without  the  Bible 
in  their  houses,  and  measures  were  taken  accordingly 
to  supply  them. 

The  twenty -first  anniversary  of  the  society  was  held 
at  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Paramus  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1867. 

The  annual  meeting  in  1868  was  held  at  the  Re- 


formed Church  in  Ramapo  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
October. 

The  annual  meeting  for  1870  was  held  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Englewood,  begin tiin^'^  on  Tues- 
day, October  11th.  During  the  year  the  hotels  in  the 
county  and  the  sailing-vessels  on  the  Hackeii&ack 
River  were  supplied  with  Bibles,  at  a  cost  of  $2 17:91* 

In  1872  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Ridgefield,  beginning  on  tlie  Sth  of 
October,  at  hal  f-past  two  o'clock.  The  h  ouac  waa  wel  1 
filled.  On  application,  a  grant  wa^  made  of  Qtty 
Bibles  for  the  use  of  the  chaplain  of  the  State  prison 
at  Trenton.  The  treasurer  reported  having  received 
for  the  year  $850.55.  It  was  resolvetl  to  meet  the 
next  year  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rutherford 
Park.  The  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuhig  year  werei 
President,  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon;  Vice-Presidents,  Hev. 
Mr.  Craig  and  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  j  Secretary,  Bev. 
T.  B.  Romeyn;  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Williams; 
Executive  Committee,  Rev.  John  Coylv,  Dr.  Burdett^ 
David  Brower,  Paul  Paulison,  R.  W.  Farr,  James 
Vanderbeck,  David  Bogert. 

The  donations  made  to  the  society  annually  since 
1876  have  been  as  follows;  1877,  $464,57 ;  1878,  $57677; 
1879,  $2575;  1880,  $610.92.  In  1879  the  late  Mm.  C. 
Fredericks,  of  Hackensack,  made  in  her  will  a  be- 
quest to  the  society  of  $2000. 

The  society  was  incorporated  under  the  general  law 
of  the  State,  Oct.  8,  1877. 

The  following  statement  respecting  the  county  dis- 
tribution and  the  proportion  of  each  t^wn^hip  is  taken 
from  the  treasurer's  report  for  1880 : 

Total  Amount  of  Coustt  DwraiHurtoN. 

Townahlps.                          Biblee.    Tebts.  Vola,  V*}U9. 

New  Barbsdoes 80  M  VM  f  |Y,90 

Union 1           O  I  4.50 

Midland 79  18  ^T  ^M 

LodI 7  11  1ft  9Att 

Bnglewood 70  Ifl  hS  33,8S 

Harrington 4  17  21  4.10 

Washington 6           6  12  1,80 

Franklin 20           it  *Ai  11.50 

Bidgefield 16           o  Id  lu.05 

Saddle  River 61           0  AS  '^6.20 

Hohokuf 24           U  24  }0.m 

Total 368        127        4M      »l«e.5a 

The  present  officers  are :  President,  Eev.  E.  A.  Bulk- 
ley,  D.D.,  Rutherford;  Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  J,  C* 
Van  Deventer,  Paramus;  Rev.  J.  G.  Johnson,  En- 
glewood ;  Secretary,  Rev.  E.  M.  Garten  ;  Treasurer^ 
Prof.  William  Williams,  Hackensack;  Ejcet^utive 
Committee,  Rev.  T.  B.  Romeyn,  Hackensack ;  Judge 
H.  H.  Voorhis,  Spring  Valley ;  Hon.  J.  A.  Demarest, 
River  Edge;  James  Van  Derbeck,  Esq.,  Englewood  ; 
Judge  William  E.  Skinner,  Hackensack  ;  Hon.  Isaac 
Wortendyke,  Midland  Park. 

Bergen  County  Sunday-School  Association.— 
This  organization  was  formed  in  1867,  iirid  hia^  been 
largely  participated  in  by  clergymen  and  Sunday- 
school  workers  throughout  the  couoty.  To  show  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  meetings  of  the  association, 
as  well  as  its  general  object  and  spirit,  we  wt\  I  tdke  one 
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of  the  reports,  say  that  of  the  annual  meeting  for  1872, 
held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Englewood. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  at  9.45  with  a  prayer 
service  by  the  president,  followed  by  Revs.  H.  M. 
Booth,  J.  Coyle,  and  Mr.  Peters.  The  opening  hymn 
of  praise  was  then  sung,  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
county  secretary,  Mr.  Williams,  submitted  his  report. 

He  alluded  at  length  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
association :  "  To  engender  more  activity  in  pastors, 
superintendente,  parents,  and  teachers  in  the  Sunday- 
school  work  ;  to  arouse  teachers  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  more  earnest  study  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible,  convincing  them  that  our  schools  never  can 
accomplish  the  great  end  for  which  they  were  designed 
until  the  teachers  themselves  are  better  qualified  to 
impart  the  information  that  the  children  require. 
Therefore,  we  contend  that  to  make  the  Sabbath- 
schools  of  our  county  successful  we  must  have  co-op- 
erative action ;  we  must  come  together  in  conference 
and  instruct  each  other,  trying  to  do  good,  and  willing 
to  communicate."  He  had  visited  thirty  schools  during 
the  past  year,  and  was  happy  to  announce  that  the  de- 
sire for  the  information  needed  in  Sunday-schools  was 
earnestly  sought  for.  He  alluded  to  the  want  of  uni- 
formity, and  urged,  with  the  greatest  emphasis,  the 
adoption  of  a  Cougman's  series  of  lessons  for  the  whole 
county.  After  pointing  out  other  easily  remedied 
errors  and  omissions,  and  giving  profitable  advice  re- 
specting them,  Mr.  Williams  said  he  had  received 
reports  from  seven  of  the  township  secretaries.  These 
reports  gave  the  statistics  of  34  schools,  leaving  29 
to  be  heard  from,  the  whole  number  in  the  county 
being  63.  The  number  of  school  officers,  1 15 ;  teachers, 
408,  of  whom  323  were  church-members ;  number  of 
scholars,  3019  (112  of  these  church-members) ;  number 
of  hopeful  conversions,  52 ;  volumes  in  the  library, 
9380  ;  copies  of  papers  distributed,  2787 ;  amount  ex- 
pended for  sustaining  schools,  $3155.66;  for  benevo- 
lent purposes,  $3689.25,  one  school  alone  paying  $1500 
of  this  amount.  Teachers'  meetings  had  been  held  in 
14  schools,  and  27  had  kept  open  during  the  whole 
year. 

Mr.  Williams  concluded  his  interesting  report  by 
exhorting  the  association  "  to  continue  the  noble  work 
with  greater  energy,  more  abiding  faith,  and  a  firmer 
resolve  than  ever."  Special  addresses  were  made  on 
such  subjects  as  the  following :  "  Our  Sunday-school 
Work,  its  Successes,  its  Probabilities,  and  its  De- 
mands," by  Rev.  H.  M.  Booth;  "The  Earnest 
Teacher,"  by  Andrew  A.  Smith,  Esq. ;  "  Co-operative 
Work  in  the  Sunday-school,"  by  W.  H.  Sutton,  Esq. ; 
"  The  Family  and  the  Sunday-school,"  by  Dr.  C.  S. 
Robinson ;  "  Christian  Work  by  Laymen,"  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Wise,  etc.  One  hour  in  the  morning  was  devoted 
to  "Illustrative  Teaching,"  and  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  afternoon  was  the  opening  of  the  "  Question 
Drawer." 

The  presidents  of  the  association  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  William  Williams,  Esq.,  was  elected  first  presi- 


dent. He  remained  in  office  two  years.  Judge  Thomas 
Cumming  was  elected  Sept.  13,  1870;  Benson  Van 
Vliet,  Sept.  12, 1871,  re-elected  Nov.  7, 1872 ;  Rev.  J. 
A.  Lippincott,  Nov.  6,  1873;  Rev.  Henry  Mattice, 
Nov.  5,  1874;  William  G.  Vermilye,  Oct.  15,1875; 
Rev.  Goyn  Talmage,  Oct.  3,  1876;  Rev.  J.  W.  Mar- 
shall, Nov.  1,  1877 ;  Rev.  D.  Thomas  MacClymont, 
Nov.  7,  1878 ;  Rev.  H.  M.  Booth,  D.D.,  Nov.  6, 1879; 
Rev.  Peter  V.  Van  Buskirk,  Nov.  4,  1880. 

Prof.  William  Williams  has  been  secretary  of  the 
association  since  its  organization  in  1867,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the  cause. 

The  county  is  divided  into  three  districts,  the  first 
being  that  portion  lying  between  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  Hackensack,  comprising  the  townships  of 
Ridgefield,  Englewood,  Palisade,  and  Harrington ;  the 
second  being  that  portion  lying  between  Hackensack 
and  Saddle  Rivers,  comprising  the  townships  of  Union, 
Lodi,  New  Barbadoes,  Midland,  and  Washington ;  the 
third  being  the  territory  between  Saddle  River  and 
the  Passaic,  comprising  Saddle  River,  Ridgewood, 
Franklin,  and  Hohokus  townships.  The  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  association  are  ex  officio  presidents  of  their 
respective  districts,  one  being  elected  for  each  an- 
nually, and  they  preside  over  their  several  district 
meetings,  one  or  more  of  which  is  held  in  each  dis- 
trict each  year.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  association  to  organize  the  townships  into  aux- 
iliary and  co-operative  bodies.  The  vice-presidents 
or  ex  officio  presidents  of  the  districts  for  the  year 
1881  are  S.  M.  Riker,  Esq.,  Eastern  Division ;  John 
A.  Demarest,  Central;  Hon.  Isaac  Wortendyke, 
Western. 

Each  township  has  a  secretary,  elected  by  the  as- 
sociation at  each  annual  meeting,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
furnish  statistics  in  a  report  each  year  to  the  count? 
secretary,  who  makes  his  report  annually  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State  association.  Thus  a  volume  of 
valuable  statistics  on  Sunday-schools  throughout  the 
State  is  constantly  accumulating. 

Since  the  suggestion  made  by  Secretary  Williams 
in  his  report  for  1872  favoring  uniform  lessons  for  the 
whole  county,  that  practice  has  gradually  been  gain- 
ing acceptance,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  wheji 
all  the  children  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  county 
will  be  studying  and  reciting  the  same  lessons.  The 
secretary  says  in  his  report  for  1880,  "The  Inter- 
national Series  of  Sunday-school  Lessons  may  be 
found  now  in  almost  every  school  in  the  county,  and 
I  am  glad  to  notice  the  beneficial  results  emanating 
from  this  method  of  study." 

We  learn  from  the  last  report  of  the  secretary  that 
this  association  since  its  organization  kept  steadily 
on  its  way,  without  the  intermission  of  a  single  meet- 
ing. It  has  been  constantly  increasing  in  usefiilne^, 
so  that  Sunday-school  work  in  the  county  will  now 
compare  favorably  with  that  in  any  other  county  of 
the  State.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  1880  that 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  county  is  89,  of  which 
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6S  made  a  report ;  number  of  officers,  254 ;  teachers, 
624;  average  attendance  of  officers  and  teachers,  640; 
number  of  teachers  church-members,  559 ;  number  of 
scholars,  including  primary  classes,  5121;  average 
attendance  of  scholars,  3319;  number  of  scholars 
church-members,  472;  number  of  primary  schools, 
1176;  number  of  conversions  or  confirmations,  76; 
amount  contributed  for  State  and  county  associations, 
$73 ;  52  schools  keep  open  all  the  year,  and  27  have 
regular  teachers'  meetings. 

The  Berg^  County  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  In- 
sniance  Company. — ^This  institution  is  located  at  i 
Spring  Valley,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated May  1, 1849,  by  the  following-named  persons, 
viz. :  Jacob  Van  Buskirk,  Nicholas  C.  Durie,  Charles 
Hasbrouck,  Benjamin  Z.  Van  Emburgh,  David  A.Q. 
Demarest,  John  G.  Demarest,  Isaac  D.  Demarest, 
Garret  S.  Demarest,  Henry  N.  Voorhis,  George  T. 
Brickell,  Garrett  A.  Eckerson,  Henry  H.  Voorhis,  Jr., 
John  Ackerman,  Jr. 

The  company  was  organized  with  Garrett  S.  Dema- 
rest as  president,  and  Henry  H.  Voorhis  as  secretary. 
These  gentlemen  have  occupied  these  positions  re- 
apectively  ever  since,  a  period  of  thirty-two  years. 

The  plan  of  insurance  adopted  by  this  company  is 
set  forth  in  Section  5  of  the  charter,  as  follows : 


"5.  ^mI  he  U  aioofad.  That  erery  person  who  shall  become  a  member 
of  asid  companj  bj  effecting  insurance  therein  shall,  before  he  receiree 
bii  poUey,  deposit  hit  promissory  note  for  such  a  snm  of  money  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  directors  to  be  the  premium  for  said  insurance,  and 
an  amount  not  exceeding  thirty  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  such  pre- 
mloffl  ibaO  be  immediately  paid ;  and  the  said  deposit  note  shall  be  pay- 
able^io  part  or  the  whole,  at  any  time  when  the  directors  shall  deem  the 
•ame  requisite  fur  the  p^ment  of  loss  or  damage  by  Are,  and  such  ex* 
penaes  as  shall  be  neceswary  for  transacting  the  business  for  said  oom- 
peoy ;  but  no  member  shall  be  held  liable  beyond  the  amount  of  his,  her, 
or  tbeir  promissory  note ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  insurance 
tbe  said  note,  or  such  part  of  tlie  same  as  shall  remain  unpaid,  after  de- 
ducting a  just  and  fiair  proportion  of  all  lontes  and  expenses  occurring 
during  said  term,  shall  be  relinquished  and  giren  up  to  the  maker  thereof; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  corporation  to  loan  such  portion  of  their 
mon^  in  band  aa  may  not  be  immediately  wanted  for  the  purposes  of 
6sld  corporation.** 


This  portion  of  the  charter  was  amended  Feb.  11, 
1864,  so  that  cash  payments  can  be  substituted  for  the 
premium  notes.  By  this  amendment  the  time  of  the 
charter — limited  at  first  to  twenty  years — was  ex- 
tended for  thirty  years  from  May  1,  1869. 

We  give  the  following  statistics  from  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  company  from  May  1,  1849,  to 
May  1, 1881,  thirty-two  years: 


The  whole  amount  of  cash  premium  received  since  the  for* 

nation  of  the  company  is „ $133,030.49 

The  iatertst  received  on  the  same  is „.      13,798.26 

^ib,  premium  and  interest,  accruing  from  same  is $146,828.76 

or  which  there  has  been  paid  fin*  current  expenses  $38,421.67 

Losi  and  damage  done  by  fire ^ „.    88,660.40 

122,082.07 

Surplus  in  hand.. « ,....„..  $24,746.68 

The  current  expenses  have  been  as  follows,  viz. : 
9 


For  printers*  bills,  reports,  and  advertisements $3,008.69 

**   books 329.29 

"  postage,  stationery,  and  other  expenses 673.19 

**    counsel  fees 20.00 

"   counterfeit  bills 2630 

**   policies  canceled  not  collected 6,643.16 

"   paid  for  re-insurance 946.88 

•*    taxes 3,008.64 

**   costs  in  cases  of  arbitration 78.81 

•*   safe  for  office 966.00 

*•   office  fhmiture 99.78 

**   compensation  of  officers 18,617.04 

"    Secretary  of  State,  fees  on  annual  report 106.00 

Total $33,421.67 

AmowUM  of  LoMf  Paid  imAadiffferenl  T^iwnakip*  in  the  OoutUiet  of  Bergeit, 
Pomaic,  JESnsx,  Somerset  itforrw,  AiM«r,  and  Hudson,  in  the  State  of  Nm 
Jereejf,  and  in  the  OowUg  of  Boekland^  m  the  State  of  New  York. 

Bebokn  Goumtt. 
Townehipt. 

New  Barbadoes... 12  fires. 

Hackensack 7    **    , 

Harrington 14    **    , 

Washington 21    **    . 

Holiokue 9 

Franklin 20 

Saddle  River 9 

Lodi 10    •* 

Union 1  fire 

Midland 8  fires 4,804.91 

Palisades 1  fire 136.72 

Englewood 1    **    1,800.00 

Rldgewood 3  fires 2,408.60 


$6,277.40 

"    2,798.17 

"     7,746.06 

•♦    7,762.19 

**    4,770.00 

"    8,677.99 

"     6,840.00 

7,673.89 
34.38 


$60,518.20 


Passaic  Oovntt, 
TowneMpe. 

Wayne , 

Manchester 5 

Pompton 7    ** 

WestMilford 4    " 

Acquackanonk 6    ** 

Paterson 7    " 

Little  Falls 1  fire 

Passaic 


10  fires $3,858.64 

■     "  1,742.60 

1,404.00 
2,609.49 
1,239.54 
3,834.77 
600.00 


3   fires 1,500.00 


BSSEX  Ck>UMTT. 

TownaJ^. 
South  Orange..... 1  fire $200.00 


$16,58^1 


,94 


Tbwneh^. 
Union  Village 

SoMRBSET  County. 
1  fire 

$2,100.00 
.     $;)59  25 

Tovntehipe, 
Chatham 

MOEBIS  COOMTY. 

3  Ares 

Montville 

3    "    

465.ti9 

Townehip. 
Vernon 

Sussex  County. 
4  fires 

.  $1,203.82 
$72  00 

Tlmmehip. 
North  Bergen 

HxTDSOM  County. 
1  fire 

BocKLAND  County,  N.  T. 

$200.0 


$2,100.00 


Townehipe. 

Ramapo 2  fires.. 

Orangetown ~ 7    **    .. 

Clarkstown 1  fire  .. 


,  $1,800  00 

.    5,302.60 

60  00 


1824.94 


$1,202.82 


$72.00 


$7,152.50 
$88,660.40 

Statement  of  the  Amomtt  of  Capital  in  Premium  Notee  and  Oa$h  m  hand, 
and  the  Amount  at  riek  at  the  end  of  each  year. 


Prem.  Notes. 

1860— May  1 $6,128.26 

•'     6,776.38 

•* 8,669.69 

"      « 9,810.81 

"      17,071.47 

21,904.80 


1861 
1852 
1863 
1864 
1856 
1866 
1857 
1868 
1869 
1860 
1861 


"      23,793.86 

"      25,421.16 

27.776.96 


"      32,758.42 

"      34,954.72 

«      37,416.07 


Gtoh. 
$1,413.16 
l,73i.08 
2,696.88 
2,323.77 
3,627.40 
6,917.06 
5,915.72 
5,581.92 
6,011.29 
4,.389.74 
7,195.83 
8,096  03 


Bisks. 

$409,666.00 

627,704.00 

661,030.00 

763,227.00 

1,213,920.10 

1,411,764.00 

1,497,722.00 

1,669.967.00 

1,669,577.00 

1.768,928.00 

1,732,357.00 

1,800,858.00 
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1M2— lUyl fW,100iW  l»,186^  tiJMlJ^iOJOO 

1868  **  ...»^„ 39,868.47  7,632.44  \jniJM0J0O 

1864  **  39,924.76  10,569.03  1,874,340.00 

186ft  "  « 39,218.96  12,657.96  1,844.720.00 

1866  "  ^..  41,764.29  13.444.01  1,967^16.00 

1867  "  46,366.88  14.267.OJ  2.077,198.00 

1868  **  ».  61,629.00  16,016.37  2,264.641.00 

1869  "  «  68370.62  19,319.31  2.466,462.00 

1870  •*  « ^..  70,369.11  23.893.76  2,842,622.00 

1871  *•  « 79,961.42  23,840.70  8,116,960.00 

1872  **  93,096.16  24,066.17  3,466,668.00 

1873  •*  ^ ^  101,994.60  26,366.78  3,682,267.00 

1874  "  ^ 108,247.90  30,422.70  Sj597,464.U0 

1876  -  « ^.  112,669.19  26,626^18  3,478,128.00 

1876  •*      113,816jr7  26,304>l  3,866,173.00 

1877  **      » 114,286.47  29,262.62  3,296,048.00 

1878  "      112.060.60  29,007.60  3,187.410.00 

1879  "      « 107,136.33  88.061.08  3,002,121.00 

1880  "      99,486.16  31,820.02  2,794,228.09 

1881  "      96,106.86  24,746.68  2,668,278.00 

The  company  was  organized  by  farmers  upon  the 
mutual  principle,  in  order  to  fiimish  to  the  farmers  of 
Bergen  and  the  adjoining  counties  a  cheap  and  safe 
insurance, — the  cheapest  insurance  consistent  with 
security. 

Its  business  has  been  done  by  fieu-mers,  and  with  the 
greatest  prudence  and  strictest  economy. 

The  current  expenses,  including  the  fees  paid  to  its 
officers  and  costs  of  books,  stationery,  printing,  and 
all  other  expenses,  have  not  averaged  over  $1044.43 
per  year.  An  examination  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment will  show  that  it  has  furnished  a  safe  and  at  the 
same  time  a  cheap  insurance. 

No  assessment  has  ever  been  made  by  this  com- 
pany. 

The  names  of  persons  who  have  served  as  directors 
since  the  organization  of  the  company,  viz. : 

Qumt  S.  Denuu-Mt From  1849  to  1881—32  yean. 

George  T.  Brickell « "  m     m     m      32      m 

Henry  H.  Vooriili **  «     ••     •«      32      •• 

IsMc  D.  Demareet "  "     "     "      32      ** 

Jacob  Van  Boskirk ..«  "  **     **  1860— 1  year. 

BeiUamln  Z.  Van  Bmburgb "  «     m     ..        ^      « 

Garret  A.  EckerM>ii **  "     **  1861— 2yearfc 

Darid  A.  0.  DemareM »..  **  ».     »«     u        2      - 

JohnAckerman "  *•     **  1866— 7      " 

John  J.  Demarest "  "     •*  1864— 16      •• 

Charlee  Hnebrouck,  M.D.. "  "     "  1867-  8      ** 

Henry  N.  VoorhU •*  "     •*  1866— 6      ** 

NIcholaeC.  Durie "  "     •*  18:>8— 9      ♦• 

Jacob  J.  Ferdon **  1860  •*  1871— 21      ** 

Peter  Board ••  •*     "1862—2      - 

Kicbard  T.  Cooper **  1861  ♦•     -        1  year. 

Caaper  P.  Wertenrelt "  "     «     ♦«        1      « 

William  Blair "  1862  •*  1869—  7  year^ 

John  J.  Van  Boakirk **  "     ••1871—19      •• 

Andrew  C.  Zabrtokle ••  •*     •'  1863— I  year. 

Comellui  C.  Zabrltkle. - "  1863  ••  1859—  6  y—n. 

Jacob  Van  Buskirk **  1866-1881—26      - 

JohnT.Haring "  1866 '•  1881— 26      •• 

Blchard  Ackerman *•  1867  "  1862—  6      •• 

John  D.  Bomalne -  1868  ••  1866— 7      •• 

Cornelloi  A.  Wortendyke -  1869  -  1881-22      ** 

Peter  Peack -  1869  "  1870—11      " 

Henry  C.  Herring '•  1862  •'  1881-19      " 

John  H.  Zabriskie - **  1864  "  1881— 17      •• 

Aaron  G.  OHrriion •*  1866  "  1881— 16      " 

Abrm.  8.  Zabrtokie "  1870  ••  1881— 11      - 

Balph  8.  Demareet , ••  1871  '•  1881—10      - 

Abrm.  Van  Doleen » ••  1871  "  1881—10      •• 

The  of&ccni  have  been  : 

Garret  8.  Demareet,  president From  1849  to  1881—32  yeari. 

John  Ackerman,  Tioe-preddent *•  1840  *•  1856—  7  *• 

William  Blair,  rice-preddent *•  1856  ••  1859— 3  •• 

Blchard  Ackerman,  rlce-prerident ••  1859  -  1862—  3  •• 

Henry  C.  Herring,  Tice-prealdent ••  1862  ••  1881— 19  •• 

Henry  H.  Voorhia,  eecretary^ ••  1849  ••  1881— 32  •• 

Isaac  J  >.  Demareet,  treaeurer ••  1849-1881—32  - 

Bergen  County  Assurance  Association,  Hack- 
ensack,  N.  J. — This  association  was  incorporated 
March  10, 1841,  and  commenced  business  upon  that 


date,  William  De  Wolfe,  president ;  Simeon  Zabris- 
kie, secretary  and  treasurer.    Mr.  De  Wolfe  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  presidency  by  Judge  Doremus,  who 
held  the  office  two  years,  when  Mr.  De  Wolfe  was  re- 
elected, and  remained  president  until  Jan.  1,  1878, 
since  which  time  William  8.  Banta  has  held  the 
office.    The  secretaries  have  been  Simeon  Zabriskie, 
Myers  Anderson,  Giurret  Ackerson,  Jr.,  William  S. 
Banta,  C.  L.  Blauvelt,  and  G.  W.  Wheeler  since 
May,  1874. 
The  company  has  been  in  active  existence  forty-one 
I  years,  and  its  risks  have  been  confined  chiefly  to 
Bergen  and  Passaic  Counties.    It  has  been  opoiated 
,  upon  the  purely  mutual  plan,  each  policy-holder  be- 
I  coming  a  member  giving  his  note  for  his  policy,  and 
I  being  assessed    thereon    in  case  of  losses   by  fire. 
During  these  forty  years  a  large  amount  of  busines 
has  been  done  by  the  association,  and  it  \b  still  active 
and  vigorous. 


.   CHAPTER    XXIX. 

BERGEN  AND  PASSAIC  COUNTIES   IN  THE  WAR  OP 
THE   REBELLION. 

Sitnation  in  1861. — When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  1861  no  one  dreamed  of  the  magnitude  to  which 
I  it  would  extend.    The  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
,  for  seventy-five  thousand  militia  out  of  the  existing 
'  organization  of  the  States,  to  serve  for  three  months 
unless  sooner  discharged.    The  quota  of  this  call  for 
;  New  Jersey  was  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  or  four  regiments  of  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  men  each,  to  be  detached  from  the  four  gen- 
eral military  divisions  of  the  State.    The  War  Depart- 
,  ment  also  required  that,  in  addition  to  the  regiments 
called  for,  the  reserve  militia  in  the  several  States 
I  should  be  organized  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Governor  Olden  received  the  requisition  of  the  War 
,  Department  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  immediately 
I  issued  a  proclamation  directing  all  individuals  or 
organizations  willing  to  respond  to  the  call  to  report 
themselves  within  twenty  days.    On  the  same  day  he 
notified  the  War  Department  that  the  call  for  troops 
I  would  be  attended  to  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  is- 
I  sued   orders  to    the  major-generals  of  the   several 
I  military  divisions  of  the  State  to  detail  each  one 
regiment  of  ten  companies,  and  also  to  organize  im- 
'  mediately  the  reserve  militia  in  the  respective  bri- 
gades.    The  major-generals,  in  detailing  the  regi- 
ments required,  were  directed  to  accept  the  services 
,  of  volunteers ;  but  if  the  requisite  number  did  not 
offer,  they  were  required  to  draft  from  the  reserve 
militia  to  make  up  the  deficiency.    No  such  neces- 
sity, however,  was  anticipated,  and  the  result  fully 
I  justified  the  confidence  of  the  authorities.  The  people 
1  everywhere  responded  with  enthusiastic  alacrity  to 
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the  call  for  troops.  The  existing  military  organiza- 
tions at  once  opened  recruiting -stations;  public 
meetings  were  held  in  every  town  and  city ;  churches 
and  ministers  engaged  with  enthusiasm  in  the  work ; 
committees  were  appointed  to  encourage  and  super- 
intend enlistments.  While  everywhere  the  popular 
heart  beat  responsive  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  call  of 
the  nation's  head  had  been  made,  in  New  Jersey  the 
feeling  was  active  and  intense.  Within  a  few  days 
over  one  hundred  companies  of  volunteers,  equal  to 
ten  thousand  men,  had  offered  their  services  under 
the  Governor's  proclamation,  and  the  military  depart- 
ments were  so  swarming  with  men  and  companies 
offering  and  pressing  their  services  that  many  who 
could  not  be  taken  were  obliged  to  wait  till  a  second 
call  was  made  by  the  government  or  go  into  regi- 
ments of  other  States  to  have  their  ambition  to  enter 
the  public  service  gratified.  During  April,  1861, 
H)aite  a  large  number  from  Bergen  and  Passaic  Coun- 
ties, mider  these  circumstances,  entered  the  Excelsior 
Brigade  and  other  organizations  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  were  never  accredited  to  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey's  quota  under  the  first  call  was  filled  in 
a  few  days.  The  first  regimental  offer  was  made  by 
the  First  Regiment  of  the  Hunterdon  Brigade  on  the 
day  following  the  Grovemor's  proclamation ;  on  the 
same  day  Capt.  J.  R.  Cunningham  tendered  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Camden  Zouaves,  and  these  were  rapidly 
followed  by  similar  offers  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  four  regiments  accepted  were  formed  into  a  bri- 
gade known  as  the  New  Jersey  Brigade,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Brig.-Oen.  Theodore  Runyon, 
of  Newark.  The  First  Regiment  of  this  brigade  was 
raised  in  Newark  and  vicinity,  and  the  Second  in 
Jersey  City.  It  contained  no  organized  company 
from  Bergen  or  Passaic  County,  but  quite  a  number 
of  individuals  from  these  counties  entered  the  ranks, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Baldwin,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Bngai  Journal^  and  Bayard  Goldsmith,  connected 
with  the  Paienon  Quardian,  The  brigade  was  mus- 
tered into  the  United  Stales  service  at  Trenton,  May 
1, 1861,  and  arrived  at  Washington  on  the  6th,  being 
the  first  organized  brigade  to  report  to  the  President 
for  the  defense  of  the  national  capital.  Fort  Runyon, 
one  of  the  first  forts  in  the  line  of  fortifications  at 
Washington,  was  constructed  by  the  brigade.  In  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  the  brigade  was 
held  as  a  reserve,  but  not  engaged. 

In  Bergen  and  Passaic  Counties  the  feeling  was  as 
intense  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  as  in  any  other 
swtion  of  the  country.  The  first  great  war-meeting 
in  Paterson  convened  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  in 
Main  Street,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  28, 1861,  at 
three  o'clock  p.m.  The  principal  buildings  in  the 
vicinity,  the  buildings  along  Main  Street,  and  the 
public  buildings  were  festooned  with  the  red,  white, 
and  blue,  and  the  national  flag  floated  in  the  breeze. 
Mayor   Prull  presided;    Andrew  J.  Sandford  and 


Horace  O.  Hedge  were  chosen  secretaries.  Prayer 
was  oflered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Arndt.  Vice-presidents  were 
appointed  as  follows:  North  Ward,  N.  Lane,  Pere- 
grine Sandford;  East  Ward.  Daniel  Barkalow, Charles 
Danforth;  West  Ward,  Patrick  Agnew,  Thomas 
Seager ;  South  Ward,  James  Peacock,  C.  L.  Wester- 
velt ;  Fifth  Ward,  C.  S.  Van  Wagoner,  Samuel  Pope. 

Messrs.  Daniel  Barkalow,  John  N.  Taylor,  Thomas 
D.  Hoxsey,  William  Douglas,  and  John  J.  Brown 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions. 

The  band  played  "  Hail  Columbia,"  and  a  stirring 
and  patriotic  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Homblower,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Speeches  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Buckley,  C. 
Inglis,  Jr.,  Daniel  Barkalow,  D.  G.  Scott,  Henry  A. 
Williams,  T.  D.  Hoxsey,  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  and  A.  B. 
Woodruff".  At  this  meeting  a  war  committee  of 
twenty-five  citizens  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
following-named  gentlemen : 

Charles  Danforth,  Samuel  Pope,  Henry  M.  Low, 
Albert  A.  Hopper,  Benjamin  Buckley,  Joseph  N. 
Taylor,  John  J.  Brown,  Philip  Rafferty,  David  G. 
Scott,  Andrew  J.  Sandford,  Jacob  S.  Rogers,  John 
Hopper,  Henry  B.  Crosby,  Robert  Carrick,  Morgan 
Colt,  Edwin  T.  Prall,  Cornelius  Van  Winkle,  Daniel 
Barkalow,  Samuel  Smith,  Andrew  Derrom,  John 
Quinn,  Stephen  Allen,  Charies  H.  O'Neill,  Jetur  R. 
Riggs,  and  John  C.  Westervelt. 

Bergen  County  was  aroused.  In  Hackensack  flags 
were  flying  from  almost  every  public  and  private 
building.  A  large  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  April  22,  1861,  presided  over  by 
Hon.  J.  A.  Zabriskie.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  resolutions,  and  aftier  remarks  by  William  S. 
Banta,  Esq.,  presented  the  following,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  to  wit : 

**  Whkbkai,  The  union  of  the  States  is  in  danger,  and  the  Oonstltntion, 
framed  at  so  great  a  cost  by  onr  fathers,  which  contains  within  itself  all 
needftil  proTiaions  for  the  necenitiee  uf  tlie  goTemment,  hns  lieen  set  at 
defiance;  and  whereas  our  national  flag  has  been  iumilted  and  govern • 
Dient  property  inTaded  and  seised  by  armed  traitors,  therefore 

**  BfcHved^  That  the  Union  shall  be  preserved  at  all  hasards,  the  Con- 
stitution upheld,  the  right  of  the  government  vindicated,  and  the  Decla* 
ration  of  Independence  maintained  in  its  ftill  spirit  and  power. 

**  Rttolvedy  That  for  the  defense  and  nikintenance  of  our  country  and 
its  institutions  we  are  prepared.  If  need  be,  to  sacrifice  our  wealth,  shed 
our  blood,  and  lay  down  our  lives. 

**  Re9ohedt  That  our  country  is  the  best  country  in  the  world,  and  that 
we  are  not  prepcu^  to  witness  its  destruction  without  first  exerting  all 
the  means  at  onr  command  for  its  perpetuation. 

**Iie$olv€d^  That  Bergen  County  will  stand  by  our  national  banner  in 
the  eventful  crisis,  and  those  who  go  i>ut  from  among  us  to  the  tented 
field  to  nphold  that  sacred  banner  merit  and  will  receive  our  warmest 
sympathy  and  aid. 

'*  Sttolvtd^  That  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  by  this  meeting  to 
provide  means  for  the  support  of  those  left  destitute  by  the  absence  of 
their  husbands  or  fathers  who  may  volunteer  in  the  defense  of  their 
country." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  such  com- 
mittee: D.  A.  Berry,  Garret  G.  Ackerson.  W.  S. 
Banta,  John  L.  Earle,  John  H.  Banta,  and  John  J. 
Anderson.  A  book  being  then  opened  for  volunteers, 
a  large  number  of  names  were  enrolled. 
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The  Passaic  Brigade  at  this  time  was  in  a  partially  ' 
disorganized  state.  Thomas  D.  Hoxsey  was  briga- 
dier-general ;  M.  V.  Spencer,  aide-de-camp ;  John  J. 
Brown,  brigade  paymaster;  Philemon  Dickerson, 
deputy  adjutant-general ;  and  Rev.  William  H.  ' 
Hornblower,  chaplain.  The  offices  of  brigade  in- 
spector, quartermaster,  and  judge-advocate  were  va- 
cant. The  First  Regiment,  belonging  to  this  brigade, 
and  located  in  Paterson,  had  the  following  officers  : 
Colonel,  Absalom  B.  Woodruff;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Philip  Rafferty;  Major,  James  Kershaw;  Quarter- 
master, Abraham  H.  Ooodwin ;  Surgeon,  Frederick 
S.  Weller.  The  other  staff-officers,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  companies,  were  vacant. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  enlist  and  organ- 
ize a  regiment  of  National  Guards  to  be  in  readiness 
for  service  either  at  home  or  at  the  seat  of  war.  The 
first  meeting  with  this  object  in  view  was  held  at 
Derrom's  Hall,  in  Paterson,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  23,  1861,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  regi- 
ment should  be  composed  of  one  troop  of  cavalry,  one 
company  of  engineers,  one  company  of  artillery,  and 
eight  companies  of  infantry.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  raising  the  regiment,  as  follows : 
Cavalry,  Samuel  Smith,  F.  C.  Beckwith,  Thomas  | 
Thorpe;  engineers,  Andrew  Derrom,  John  Berdan,  ! 
John  Halliday ;  artillery,  Thomas  O.  Smith,  Richard  | 
B.  Chiswell,  David  Hennion ;  infantry.  Company  A 
(Old  Guard),  Stephen  Allen,  Griffith  King,  John  Ed- 
wards ;  Company  B,  Enoch  J.  Ayres,  William  Rutau, 
John  Slingerland ;  Company  C,  James  Inglis,  Jr., 
William  Fortune,  James  Laiie ;  Company  D,  John  R. 
Daggers,  Alfred  Stoutenborough,  John  O'Neill ;  Com- 
pany £,  Francis  Scott,  Hugh  Reid,  Abraham  Hurd ; 
Company  F,  John  N.  Taylor,  John  Bustard,  C.  E. 
Johnson ;  Company  G,  George  Gould,  R.  McLough- 
lin,  Samuel  Lair ;  Company  H,  James  G.  Scott,  Sam- 
uel Brooks,  John  Vandervoort. 

The  committee  above  named  immediately  opened 
as  many  recruiting-stations  in  the  city,  and  lively 
work  in  enlisting  went  on.  Five  of  the  companies 
were  immediately  filled.  On  April  24th  some  changes 
were  made  in  the  committees:  John  Ramage  was  put 
in  the  place  of  John  Berdan  on  the  committee  on  engi- 
neers ;  Q.  Kane,  J.  Agnew,  P.  Lawrence,  D.  Quack- 
enbush,  A.  McGill,  A.  Thompson,  J.  I.  King,  and  J. 
Morrison  were  added  to  the  committee  of  Company 
D ;  P.  Atherton  to  the  committee  of  Company  G ; 
and  J.  H.  Wright  and  George  Vercelius  to  that  of 
Company  H. 

First  Brigade. — The  First  Brigade  of  New  Jersey 
Volunteers  (three  years'  men)  was  mustered  into  ser- 
vice under  the  second  call  of  the  President  for  troops, 
issued  May  3,  1861.  The  call  was  for  thirty-nine 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  to  serve  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war.  At  the  special  request 
of  Governor  Olden,  who  had  from  time  to  time  impor- 
tuned the  War  Department  to  receive  more  soldiers 
from  this  State,  three  regiments  were  assigned  to  New 


Jersey,  with  the  command  that  the  number  should  in 
no  case  be  exceeded.^  This  number  of  oyer  three 
thousand  men  was  easily  furnished,  a  sufficient  nmn- 
ber  of  companies  to  complete  the  regiments  being 
already  organized,  waiting  to  be  mustered  into  the 
service,  and  others  (such  as  Capt.  Johnson's  company 
of  Paterson),  impatient  with  the  inexplicable  delay, 
had  gone  into  the  service  in  other  States.  Three  of  the 
regiments  composing  the  brigade  were  at  once  mas- 
tered in,  and .  left  Trenton  June  28,  1861,  arriYing  in 
Washington  and  reporting  to  G^en.  Scott  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  One  month  later  another  call  for  five 
additional  r^ments  from  the  State  was  receiTed.and 
these  were  also  promptly  furnished,  the  regiments 
being  numbered  respectively  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  Regiments  of  New  Jersey  Vol- 
unteers, and  all  but  the  Fourth  organized  with  the 
Second  Brigade.  The  Fourth  Regiment  reached 
Washington  August  21st,  accompanied  by  a  battery 
of  six  pieces,  furnished  by  the  State,  and  commanded 
by  Capt.  William  Uexamer,  who  had  been  waiting 
for  six  months  for  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice. This  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  brigade 
of  Brig.-Gen.  Kearney,  and  with  the  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Regiments  composed  the  First  Brigade  of 
New  Jersey  Volunteers. 

In  this  brigade — Company  F,  Second  Regiment, 
Capt.  Aaron  Young,  succeeded  by  Capt.  Henry  Vree- 
land ;  Company  G,  Second  Regiment,  Capt.  James  H. 
Close;  and  Company  K,  Third  Regiment,  Capt. John 
H.  Whelan — were  a  number  of  men  from  Paterj»on  and 
vicinity.  The  Second  Regiment  included  in  its  ranks 
a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  City  Bat- 
talion of  Newark,  an  organization  which  had  a  wide 
reputation  for  superiority  of  drill  and  general  sol- 
dierly proficiency.  All  the  regiments  were  well  offi- 
cered, and  all  furnished  during  their  service  instance 
of  the  rarest  gallantry  in  the  field. 

The  Second  Regiment  maintained  its  organization 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  first  attached  to  Gen. 
Runyon's  division  of  reserves  (militia)  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  ;  then  to  the  First  Brigade  (Kearney's), 
Franklin's  division  ;  afterwards  to  the  First  Brigade, 
First  Division,  First  Army  Corps ;  then  to  the  First 
Brigade,  First  Division,  Sixth  Army  Corps ;  and  ai 
the  close  of  the  war  was  assigned  to  what  was  known 
as  the  Provisional  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac 

Second  Brigade. — In  the  Second  Brigade,  or  the 
New  Jersey  troops  mustered  under  the  call  of  the 
President  issued  July  24,  1861,  there  were  nearly  two 
full  companies  from  Passaic  County,  viz. :  Company 
G  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  New  Jersey  Volunteers, 
and  Company  G  of  the  Seventh  Raiment,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Capt.  Edward  C.  Hopper  and 
Capt.  James  McKiernan.  In*  this  brigade  was  also 
Company  A  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  raised  and  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Peter  M.  Ryerson,  afterwards  major 
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of  the  same  regiment,  who  was  killed  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  while  gallantly  leading  his  command  in  a  charge 
against  the  enemy.  Under  the  head  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Maj. 
Ryerson,  who  was  a  native  of  Pompton,  and  a  very 
wealthy  and  influential  man  in  that  section  before 
the  war.  The  rosters  of  the  officers  and  men  fVom 
this  county  who  served  in  the  Fifth,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth  R^ments  of  the  Second  Brigade,  together 
with  the  final  record  of  each  man,  so  far  as  it  has 
heen  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  information, 
will  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  a  suc- 
ceeding chapter,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

These  companies,  and  the  regiments  to  which  they 
belonged,  made  a  grand  record  during  their  period 
of  active  service.  At  Williamsburg,  where  the  enemy 
made  his  grand  stand  after  the  evacuation  of  York- 
town,  on  the  8d  of  May,  1862,  the  Fifth  Regiment  was 
sent  by  Gen.  Hooker  to  support  the  batteries  thrown 
forward  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  front  of  Fort 
Magruder  and  the  strong  line  of  rebel  works  which 
Hooker  had  decided  to  attack.  The  Sixth,  Seventh, 
and  Eighth  Raiments  were  simultaneously  sent  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  occupying  a  wood  in  front  of  a  line  of 
field-works.  The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  the 
men  stood  half-leg  deep  in  mire  and  water.  Steadily 
advancing  through  the  underbrush  the  gallant  r^- 
mentBsoon  came  upon  the  enemy's  forces  and  at  once 
opened  a  vigorous  fire.  Here  for  three  hours  the 
conflict  raged  with  desperate  fury.  Commanding 
the  ground  at  every  point,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
pitilessly  destructive  and  did  not  slacken  for  a  mo- 
ment But  the  brave  fellows  into  whose  faces  it  was 
poured  stood  firmly  and  unflinchingly,  sometimes, 
indeed,  pushed  back  a  little  space,  but  as  surely 
hurling  the  rebels,  bleeding  and  shattered,  back  to 
their  works.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  the  bayonet,  but  the  rapid 
volleys  of  our  heroic  troops  were  scarcely  less  ef- 
fective. And  thus  the  battle  raged,  the  enemy,  re- 
inforced again  and  again,  directing  against  these 
three  regiments  all  the  fury  of  their  attack.  At  last, 
their  ammunition  exhausted,  their  muskets  rusted 
by  the  drenching  rain,  their  ranks  terribly  thinned, 
these  heroes  of  the  day  fell  slowly  back ;  but  they  had 
held  the  enemy  in  check  and  saved  the  division  from 
being  driven  in  disaster  from  the  field. 

"Meanwhile  the  Fifth  R^ment,  supporting  the 
batteries  on  the  right  of  the  road,  had  bravely  main- 
tamed  the  reputation  of  the  brigade.  For  six  hours 
it  had  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  fort  in  iVont 
and  that  of  an  earthwork  on  the  flank,  and  later  in 
the  day,  our  engineers  being  driven  from  their  gunsi 
charged  forward  and  at  once  engaged  the  enemy,  con- 
tinuing its  fire  without  cessation  for  four  hours  longer. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  officers  and  men  alike 
fought  with  the  utmost  courage,  and  achieved  the 
very  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed their  gallaatry." 


The  sequel  of  this  engagement  is  well  known  to  the 
reader  of  history.  Hooker's  division,  pitted  against 
the  whole  rebel  force,  was  not  adequate  to  victory ;  but 
it  held  the  position  spendidly  until  Kearney,  pushing 
impetuously  forward,  threw  the  full  weight  of  his 
division  into  the  scale  and  triumphantly  carried  the 
day.  Hooker  alone  lost  nearly  sixteen  hundred  men, 
and  of  these  over  five  hundred  were  in  the  New 
Jersey  Brigade.  Here  Maj.  Ryerson  fell  mortally 
wounded,  having  just  a  few  moments  before  received 
the  command  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  fi'om  his  fallen 
colonel,  the  gallant  Col.  Johnson,  of  the  Eighth,  who 
had  been  pierced  by  a  rebel  bullet  about  one  o'clock 
on  the  day  of  the  battle. 

The  historian,  speaking  of  this  engagement,  says, 
**  There  was  no  question  in  any  mind  after  that  bloody 
day  as  to  whether  New  Jersey  troops  would  fight. 
The  whole  country  rang  with  their  praises." 

The  following  sketch  of  Maj.  Ryerson  was  prepared 
by  A.  Q.  Keasbey  and  published  in  the  Newark  Mer- 
cury: 

"  New  Jeney  has  lost  one  of  her  worthiest  citizens  and  bravest  soldiers 
in  MiO.  Peter  M.  Ryerson,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  killed  in  the  battle 
at  Williamsburg. 

**The  training  of  his  whole  life  had  fitted  him  for  the  gallant  part  he 
was  to  act  in  the  service  of  his  country.  The  qualities  which  mailed 
him  as  a  cittsen  were  such  as  always  make  the  soldier  fkithful  and  brave. 
He  was  bom  at  Pompton,  on  the  2ath  of  June,  1796.  He  inherited  from 
his  father  a  large  property,  and  early  came  into  possession  of  the  iron- 
works  of  that  place.  He  built  the  rolling-mills  and  works  at  Pompton 
and  at  Winockie,  and  conducted  the  business  on  an  extensive  scale.  He 
was  a  large  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Morris  Canal  Company,  and 
for  several  years  was  superintendent  of  the  works  of  the  company  in  that 
region.  .  Soon  after  he  had  completed  the  iron-works  and  was  prepared 
to  reap  the  reward  of  his  vast  outlay  and  exertions,  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  embarrassed  his  operations,  financial  difBcnlties  ensued,  beneath 
which  he  struggled  with  the  most  untiring  energy  for  many  years,  until 
at  last,  in  the  fall  of  1859,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  unequal  contest, 
and  giving  up  to  his  creditors  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  where  he  had 
passed  so  numy  years  of  toil  and  anxiety,  he  removed  to  Newark  with 
his  family.  But  his  was  not  a  si^rit  that  could  brook  a  life  of  idleness^ 
even  at  sixty-three,  if  any  field  of  honorable  labor  opened  to  him;  and 
such  a  field  was  opened  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  he  entered  upon 
it  with  all  the  zeal  and  vigor  of  his  early  manhood.  He  had  always  been 
a  commander.  With  thousands  of  acres  as  his  domain,  and  hundreds  of 
men  under  his  control,  he  had  always  shown  those  qualities  that  are  sure 
to  distinguish  the  soldier.  And  now  his  old  energy  awoke  at  the  call  of 
his  country.  He  went  up  to  the  beautiful  hills  of  his  old  home,  and 
called  upon  his  former  retainers  to  Join  him,  or  to  send  their  sons  to  act 
again  under  his  command.  He  formed  Company  A  of  the  Eighth  Regi>^ 
ment,  chiefiy  fh>m  these  sturdy  forgemen  and  axemen  of  his  native 
place.  He  was  the  senior  captain  of  the  regiment,  and  was  afterwards- 
promoted  to  be  mi^or,  which  position  he  held  at  his  death. 

**  He  delighted  in  his  military  duties.  He  seemed  as  erect  and  vigor^ 
ouB  as  at  any  period  of  his  life.  Tall  and  athletic,  of  a  fine  soldierly  ap> 
pearance  and  bearing,  prompt  in  word  and  act,  attentive  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  his  position,  he  had  gained  the  reputation  of  a  thorough 
and  faithful  soldier  before  he  went  upon  his  first  battle-field,  finom  whicb 
he  was  never  to  return. 

"  Upon  that  field  he  met  his  death  as  he  would  have  chosen  to  meet  it. 
His  regiment  was  sorely  pressed  by  superior  numbers  on  the  left  of  the 
bloody  field  of  Monday.  At  one  o'clock  Col.  Johnson  was  severely 
wounded,  and  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  upon  M^j.  Ryer- 
son. Their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  they  were  slowly  filling 
back  before  the  greater  force  of  the  enemy  seeking  to  turn  tlieir  fiank. 
The  fate  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  of  the  army,  depended  on  their  firm- 
ness. M^j.  Ryeraon,  with  his  old  habit  of  command,  rallied  them  to  the 
charge.  Again  they  wavered,  having  nothing  to  fight  with,  and  again 
and  again  he  rallied  them,  standing  in  advance,  a  too  conspicuous  mark 
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for  the  fbe.  At  two  o'clock  he  waa  ■truck  by  a  balltt  in  tbo  side  m  h« 
wu  oheeriDK  on  his  mao.  Li«at  SInet  cama  to  him  and  led  him  to  a 
tree.  He  felt  that  the  wound  waa  ftUal,  he  law  that  the  enemy  were 
approaching  In  oTarwhelmlng  force,  and  calmly  begged  Lieat.  Sinea  to 
leaTe  him  and  not  oaeleasly  aacrlflce  hia  own  Ufa. 

"  Brief  interval  remained  for  the  dying  thooghts  of  the  loldler,  bat 
enoogh  for  the  Chriatian  patriot.  The  boat  of  the  enemy  came  mahing 
oyer  him, — 

**  *  So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  itaeda. 

That  stained  their  fetlocka  in  hia  nnoking  blood. 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghoet.* 
**  New  Jeraey  will  honor  hia  fkmlliar  name  as  that  of  the  first  of  her 
flald^lBoers  who  fell  in  the  war  for  the  Union.** 

Excelsior  Brigade.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles.— 
Several  companies  of  New  Jersey  soldiers  early  in  the 
war,  being  rejected  at  home,  applied  to  Maj.-G^n. 
Daniel  E.  Sickles,  of  New  York,  and  were  placed  in 
the  brigade  which  he  was  engaged  in  raising,  known 
as  the  Excelsior  Brigade.  This  brigade,  though  ac- 
credited to  the  State  of  New  York,  was  made  up  from 
several  States,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  cosmopolitan 
organization.  In  its  first  regiment  alone  (Seventieth 
New  York)  were  to  be  found  three  companies  re- 
cruited entirely  in  New  Jersey,  while  two  others  were 
recruited  in  great  part  from  the  same  State.  One 
company  was  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  one  from 
Michigan,  and  one  from  Massachusetts.  In  the  three 
remaining  companies  there  were  a  number  of  men 
from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  same  mixed 
organization  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
throughout  the  brigade,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment,  which  was  recruited  exclusively 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  computed  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  brigade  in  December,  1861,  that 
over  twelve  hundred  citizens  of  New  Jersey  were  then 
serving  in  it.  The  following  companies  were  exclu- 
sively from  this  State  and  entered  the  brigade  as 
completed  organizations :  First  Begiment — Company 
A,  Capt.  J.  M.  Johnson,  afterwards  Capt  B.  W.  Hox- 
sey,  recruited  at  Paterson ;  Company  F,  commanded 
for  a  time  by  Capt.  J.  M.  McCawly,  of  Newark ; 
Company  I,  Capt.  E.  J.  Ayers,  afterwards  Capt.  A. 
Belcher,  recruited  at  Paterson;  Company  K,  Capt. 
Frederick  Gruett,  recruited  at  Newark ;  Companies 
G,  B,  and  D,  commanded  respectively  by  Capts. 
O'Reilly,  Mahan,  and  Price,  were  at  least  one-half 
recruited  in  New  Jersey.  Second  Regiment  (Seventy- 
first  New  York)— Company  D,  Capt,  William  H. 
Greene,  recruited  in  Newark;  Company  E,  Capt. 
Toler,  raised  in  Newark ;  Company  F,  Capt.  Murphy, 
raised  in  Orange.  Third  Regiment  (Seventy -second 
New  York) — Company  F,  Capt.  Leonard,  recruited 
in  Newark,  and  one  other  company  composed  of 
Jerseymen. 

Of  Company  D  of  the  First  Regiment,  raised  in 
Paterson,  Capt.  Johnson  resigned  in  the  winter  of 
1861-62,  and  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Oakley,  who  in 
turn  resigned  in  October,  1862,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Capt.  B.  W.  Hoxsey,  who  held  command  as  cap- 
tain of  this  company  till  the  muster-out  in  July, 
1864.    Capt.  Ayers,  of  Company  I  (the  other  Pater- 


son company),  resigned  at  the  same  date  as  Capt 
Johnson,  and  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Mitchdl,  who 
was  killed  at  Williamsburg.  Va.,  May  6, 1862. 

The  brigade,  at  the  time  it  was  joined  by  ^e  two 
Paterson  companies,  was  crowded  into  the  City 
Assembly  Rooms,  No.  444  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  was  afterwards,  during  the  month  of  May,  re- 
moved, first  to  the  Red  House  at  Harlem,  and  thence 
to  Staten  Island,  before  its  muster  into  service.  The 
sufferings  of  the  men  from  insufficient  clothing,  badlj 
cooked  food, and  close  confinement  to  uncomfortable 
and  ill-ventilated  quarters  from  May  1  to  June  1, 
1861,  were  not  exceeded  by  those  of  any  one  month 
of  their  active  service  afterwards.  From  the  fint 
Gen.  Sickles  had  encountered  nothing  but  opposition 
from  Governor  Morgan,  of  New  York.  The  clothing 
and  rations  80  liberally  supplied  to  all  other  regiments 
then  forming  were  refused  to  his  brigade,  and  it  was 
only  on  the  pledge  of  the  personal  credit  of  Gen. 
Sickles  that  their  supplies  were  obtained. 

The  two  companies  raised  in  this  county  were  in 
the  First  Regiment  of  the  brigade,  and  were  placed  in 
Gen.  Hooker's  division,  aided  in  erecting  Fort  Stan- 
ton and  several  other  works  in  the  defenses  about 
Washington  in  the  fall  of  1861,  made  some  expeditions 
into  Virginia,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown 
was  the  first  to  come  up  with  the  enemy  at  Williams- 
burg and  drive  in  their  skirmishers  in  frt)nt  of  their 
works.  The  history  of  that  contest  is  well  known : 
the  enemy  finding  himself  pressed  by  inferior  num- 
bers turned  and  gave  battle,  moving  out  fit)m  his 
works  and  attacking  the  First  and  Third  Brigades 
with  such  force  as  to  drive  them  back  from  their  posi- 
tion, and  passing  the  left  of  their  line,  inflicted  very 
heavy  loss,  capturing  a  battery,  which,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  its  horses,  could  not  be  removed.  It  was 
at  this  moment,  when  the  Third  Brigade  (Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  New  Jersey  Regiments)  were 
being  forced  from  their  line,  that  the  E^xcelaior  Bri- 
gade, or  rather  its  First  Regiment,  was  brought  into 
the  heavy  "  slashing"  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  was 
formed  parallel  to  it  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  towards  the  road.  The  regiment  was  at  once 
ordered  to  commence  firing,  but  never  received  another 
order  in  the  fight.  For  over  two  hours  it  stood  in  the 
darkness  of  its  own  smoke,  and  when  its  ammunition 
was  exhausted  the  surviving  supplied  themselves  from 
the  cartridge-boxes  of  the  dead.  It  held  its  line  until 
the  enemy  actually  advanced  over  it.  Gtoing  into  the 
fight  with  six  hundred  and  fifty  men,  it  lost  three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing. Nine  officers  and  ninety -six  men  of  this  regiment 
were  buried  the  next  morning.  The  other  r^ments 
of  the  brigade  were  moved  up  in  succession,  and  only 
suffered  less  because  the  enemy's  efforts  were  much 
weakened  by  the  prolonged  resistance  of  the  First 
Regiment.  The  loss  of  the  four  regiments  of  the 
brigade  in  this  action  amounted  to  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  men.    The  New  Jersey  troops  in  the  brigade 
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saffered  particularly ;  the  loss  in  Company  A  of  the 
First  B^ment,  commanded  by  Capt.  (then  Lieut.) 
Hoxsey,  was  the  largest  of  any  company  in  the  bri- 
gade, amounting  to  forty-one  out  of  sixty.  Lieut. 
Hoxsey  was  wounded,  Lieut.  Eilbum  killed,  two  out 
of  three  sergeants  killed  and  one  wounded,  and  all  six 
of  the  corporals  killed.  Both  of  the  other  New  Jer- 
sey companies  suffered  severely. 

At  Fair  Oaks  the  New  Jersey  companies  came  in 
again  for  a  heavy  share  of  the  loss.  Throughout  the 
whole  campaign  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  unfortu- 
nate campaign  of  Pope,  terminating  with  the  second 
Ball  Bun,  these  troops  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  At 
Bristow  Station,  Aug.  27, 1862,  the  loss  was  again 
heavy.  Lieut.  Hoxsey,  coming  to  the  command  of 
the  regiment  during  the  action,  was  severely  wounded 
through  the  hip  while  ordering  its  advance.  Through- 
oat  the  campaigns  of  Chancellorsville,  (Gettysburg, 
Mine  Bud,  and  the  grand  final  campaign  of  Gen.  Grant 
from  the  Bapidan  to  Petersburg,  this  brigade,  side 
by  side  with  the  Second  New  Jersey  Brig^e,  emu- 
hted  its  gallantry,  and  is  entitled  to  equal  praise. 

Of  the  two  companies,  nuxhbering  two  hundred  and 
tei)  men,  recruited  at  Paterson,  about  fifty  returned  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service ;  four-fifths  of 
the  remainder  died  on  the  field  of  battle  or  lingered  in 
hospitals  till  death  ended  their  sufferings.  Many  of 
the  New  Jersey  men  in  the  brigade  re-enlisted  at  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  members  of  the 
First  B^ment  being  attached  to  the  Eighty-second 
New  York,  and  remaining  in  the  service  till  Lee's 
surrender. 

OmjMMif  (7,  80pmlh  BegimmUn-{CArr,  Jamis  MoKikkrax). 
Aekcnuui,  Edward,  pri▼aC^  «nl.  8«pt.  17,  1861;  oorp.  Jnn«  8,  1868; 

ma&L  oat  Oct.  7«  1864. 
AckcnMi,  TbomM,  private,  aaL  StflUlT,  1861 ;  trans,  to  Go.  D ;  reanl. 

Jaa.  4, 1864:  corp.  Jaly  8, 1864. 
AUen,  Gaorg«  Haft,  private,  eoL  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  final  record  nnknown. 
AfiMw,  Tbooiaa,  lit  Ueat.,  enl.  Sept  19, 1661 ;  rasM  Teb.  6, 1862. 
Milt,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  final  reoord  unknown. 
Beiley,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  tram,  to  Oo.  D ;  re-enl.  Jan. 

4,1864. 
BmIow.  Micbael,  do  record. 

Beck,  Thomas  JL,  let  eergt ,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  8d  lient,  viet  Kvana,  pro- 
moted, Feb.  13, 1862 ;  rei*d  June  17, 1862. 
Benlaa,  George  A.,  corporal,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  lergt  July  1, 1862 ;  1st 

ssrgt  Oct  2, 1862  ;  2d  lieot,  vies  DooglaM  rasM ;  killed  In  action  at 

OhaacellorsvUl^,  Ta.,  May  3, 1862. 
Brifp,  Hoeee,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Go.  D;  re-enl.  Jan. 

4,186t 
ftnfce,  Henry,  privata,  enU  Sept  17,  1861 ;  most  oot  Oct  7, 1864,  with 

rsfiment 
Borke,  Michael,  corporal,  enl.  Sept  17,  1861 ;  private  Sept  15, 1862 ; 

Bust  out  Oct  7, 1864. 
Baxiolne,  WiHIam,  private,  enL  Sept  17, 1861. 
Brady,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  missing  In  action  at  Ball  Bon, 

Va.,  Aog.  29, 1862 ;  snppoeed  dead. 
Bsaksr,  Bobert,  private,  enL  Sept  26, 1861 ;  disch.  at  Convalescent  Gamp, 

Alexandria,  Va.,  Dec.  21, 1862,  for  disaUUty. 
CUrk,  John  K,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  disch.  at  U.  S.  Hosp.,  Washing- 

too,  D.  G.,  Jan.  8, 1863,  for  disahOity. 
Ckrk,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Vet  Bee.  Corps  Aog. 

15,  1863 ;  died  at  Osmp  Fry,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  8. 1864. 
Goeker,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Sept  17,  1861 ;  oorp.  Jane  9,  1868;  pa- 
roled prfeooer ;  disch.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8, 1866. 
Cooney,  James,  private,  snl.  Sept.  17,  1861 ;  killed  in  action  at  Chancel- 

kmvnie,  Va.,  May  3, 1863. 


Qsvenaagh,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  killed  on  picket  near 

Petersburg,  Va.,  Sept  1, 1864. 
Dooglass,  John,  sergt.  enL  Sept  17, 1861 ;  1st  sergt  March  1, 1862 ;  2d 

lient,  viM  Beck,  rcs*d,  Jan.  13, 1863 :  resM  Dec.  6, 1863. 
Diamond,  James,  oorp^  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  disch.  at  camp  near  Falmonth, 

Va.,  Feb.  16, 1868,  for  dlssbiU^. 
Donkerley,  Bobert,  private,  enL  Sept  17,  1861;  trans,  to  Go.  D ;  re^nl. 

Jan.  4, 1864. 
Doughty,  William,  private,  enL  Sept  17, 1861 ;  must  out  with  regiment 

Oct  7, 1864. 
Dougherty,  James  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  must  out  Oot  7, 1864. 
Devoir,  John,  privaU,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  dlsoh.  at  U.  8.  A.  Hosp.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  Sept  26, 1862,  for  disabiUty. 
Diamond,  Peter,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 :  trans,  to  Vet  Bes.  Corps, 

Sept  1, 1863;  disch.  therefrom  Sept  16, 1864. 
Doremus,  Peter  J.,  private,  enl.  Sept  26,  1861;   oorp.  Dec  6,  1862; 

died  at  U.  S.  A.  Gen.  Hosp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  6, 1864,  of  wounds 

received  In  action  before  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  19, 1864;  buried  at 

Philadelphia,  Pft. 
Donahue,  Arthur,  privaU,  enL  Sept  26, 1861 :  disch.  at  Gamp  Hooker, 

Sept  27, 1862,  for  dissbiUty. 
Kvans,  William  J.,  2d  Ueat,  com.  Sept  18, 1861 ;  1st  lient,  vies  Agnew, 

res*d,  Jan.  18, 1863;  pro.  to  eapt  Oo.  B,  Feb.  23, 1863,  vies  Sloat,res*d ; 

killed  in  action  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  12, 1864. 
Fanning,  Sdward.  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  17,  1861 ;  sergt.  March  1, 1862 ;  2d 

Ueut.  May  26, 1863 ;  let  lient,  vio9  Bamage  pro..  Sept  10, 1863 ;  resM 

on  account  of  disability,  July  26, 1864. 
Fanning,  Jamss,  private,  enL  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Oo.  D. 
Feeney,  Bei^Jamin,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  most  out  Oct  7, 1864. 
Flannigan,  Martin,  private,  enL  Sept  17, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Go.  D ;  oorp. 

Deo.  16, 1863;  re-enl.  Jan.  4, 1864. 
Flannigan,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  killed  in  action  at  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  July  2, 1863 ;  buried  there. 
Fuining,  Henry,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  disch.  at  Camp  Hooker,  Va., 

Sept  27. 1862,  for  disability. 
Fletcher,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  17,  1861 ;  died  at  Gettysburg^  Pa.,  of 

wounds  received  in  aotion,  July  8, 1863 ;  buried  there  at  National 

Cemetery. 
Franey,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  21, 1861 ;  must,  out  Oct  7, 1864. 
Fallen,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861;  aast«at  Oct  7, 1864. 
Oraul,  Kindle,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  oorp.  Feb.  17, 1863 ;  must  out 

Oct.  7, 1864. 
GUmore,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Sept  17,  1861;  disch.  at  Washington, 

D.  C,  Sept  29, 1864. 
Gibbons,  Stephen,  private,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861. 
Howard,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Vet  Bes.  Corps, 

Sept  1, 1863 :  disch.  therefrom  Sept  17, 1864. 
Hartgrove,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  no  record. 
Heald,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Oo.  D;  corp.  Sept 

16, 1862 ;  sergt  June  9, 1863 ;  re-enl.  as  private  Jan.  4, 1864. 
James,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861;  trans,  to  Vet  Bes.  Corps,  Sept. 

30, 1863 ;  disch.  therefrom  Sept  17, 1864. 
Jacobus,  Peter,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  disch.  at  Badd*8  Ferry,  Md., 

June  13, 1862,  for  disabili^. 
Kidd,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Co.  D. 
Lawler,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  most  out.  Oct  7, 1864. 
Logue,  Owen,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  1st  sergt  Dec.  6, 1862 ;  killed  in 

action  at  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  3, 1863. 
Mack,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  26,1861 ;  died  of  chronic  diarrhoea  near 

Falmouth,  Va.,  Jan.  19, 1863. 
Manhall,  David,  private,  enL  Sept  17, 1861 ;  disch.  at  oamp  in  the  field, 

March  16, 1862,  for  disability. 
McKierrian,  James,  com.  capt  Sept  18,  1861;  com.  ro^j.  Sept.  4, 1868 ; 

not  mustered. 
MoCrossin,  Thomas,  musician,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861;  disch.  at  camp  near 

Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  July  23, 1862,  for  disabiUty. 
McKewen,  David,  wagoner,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  must  out  Oct.  7, 1864. 
McCormick,  Edward,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17,  1861 ;  disch.  at  convalescent 

oamp,  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  4, 1863,  for  disability. 
MoKenna,  Andrew,  private,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  dlsoh.  at  U.  8.  A.  Gen. 

Hosp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct  14, 1862,  for  disability. 
MoMann,  Thomas,  private,  enL  Sept  17,  1861;  disch.  for  disabili^  at 

Fort  McHenry,  Md..  Oct  31, 1862. 
Mawhinney,  Edward,  private,  enL  Sept  17, 1861 ;  killed  in  action  at  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  July  2,1863. 
MoCousker,  Jaross,  private,  enL  Sept  17, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Vet.  Bes.  Corps 

Sept.  1, 1863 ;  disch.  tiierefrom  Sept  17, 1864. 
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McLMghUu,  0«>rg«  B.,  priTata,  enl.  8«pt  2t,  1861 ;  dtoch.  iit  Wiwhliif- 

ton,  D.  C^  for  diMbility,  Not.  30. 1861. 
McNabb,  JoMph,  prirftte,  •nl.  Sept.  17,  1861;  trans,  to  Co.  D;  ra-ant 

Jan.  4, 1864. 
McDonald,  Thomai,  private,  enl.  Sept.  18, 1861 ;  trana.  to  Cu.  D ;  Nfft 

Jane  13, 1865 ;  muit  out  July  17, 1866. 
Montgomery,  Joaeph,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  17,1861 ;  trana.  to  Co.  D. 
MarUn.  John,  priTat^  enl.  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  diach.  at  canp  in  the  field, 

March  16, 1862,  for  dlaaUUty. 
Mnrphy,  William,  prirate,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  corp.  June  1, 1863;  re^nl. 

Jan.  4, 1864;  eeryt  Sept.  19, 1864;  pro.  to  2d  lienL  Co.  D,  Not.  18, 

1864 :  1ft  llent.,  vice  Pootoz,  pro.  March  14, 1866 ;  moat,  oat  Jaly  17, 

1866. 
Nettleton,  Chandler  O.,  priTate,  enl.  Sept.  21, 1861 ;  mvat.  oat  Oct.  7, 1864. 
NoUn,  Jamea,  priTate,  enl.  Sept.  21, 1861 ;  must  oat  Oct  7, 1864. 
OTool,  Jamea,  corp.,  onl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  sergt  Jan.  1,  1863;  1st  aergt 

June  1, 1863;  disch.  at  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  paroled  prisoner  Feb.  3, 1866. 
Ostrander,  Daniel  H.,  priTate,  enl.  Srpt  26, 1861 ;  killed  In  action  at 

WUliamsburg,  Ya.,  May  6, 1862. 
Poatoc,  Louis,  sergt.;  enl.  Sept  17,  1861 ;  priTaU  Jan.  24,  1863 ;  r«-enl. 

Jan.  4,  1864;  pro.  to  1st  Heat  wiee  Fanning,  promoted;  trans,  to 

Co.  D;  pro.  to  capt.  Co.  I,  March  2, 1866;  most,  oat  Jnly  17, 1866. 
Pope,  William,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  26,  1861 ;  pro.  to  second  Heat  Co.  B, 

Not.  1861 :  resd  Jan.  6, 1862. 
Phalon,  Michael,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  21, 1861 ;  most  oot  Oct  7, 1864. 
Qnackenbash,  George,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  26, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Co.  D ;  re>enL 

Jan.  4, 1864 ;  corp.  April  17, 1866 ;  must  out  Jnly  17, 1866. 
Qninlan,  Patrick,  prirate,  enl.  Sept.  17,  1861 ;  trans,  to  Co.  D;  re-eol. 

Jan.  4, 1864 ;  dIsch.  at  ward  of  U.  S.  A.  Hosp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  May 

12, 1866,  by  order  of  War  Dept. 
Boberto,  Samuel,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  diaoh.  at  camp  In  the  field 

for  disability,  March  16, 1862. 
Bobinson,  John,  prirate.  enl.  Sept  26, 1861 ;  must,  ont  Oct.  7, 1864. 
Both,  John,  substitute,  enl.  Aug.  29, 1864;  died  Dee.  26, 1864,  of  wounds 

receired  before  Petersburg,  Ya. 
Byerson,  Gilean,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  26, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Co.  D ;  corp.  Feb. 

18, 1862 ;  tergt.  Feb.  17, 1863 ;  re^nl.  March  10, 1864 ;  disch.  at  Tron- 

ton,  N.  J.,  May  12, 1866,  by  order  of  War  Dept ;  paroled  prisoner. 
Bamage,  William,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  corp.  March  1 ,  1862 ;  sergt ; 

1st  sergt  May  18, 1863;  1st  Ueut  May  26,  1863;  pro.  to  capt.,  mr« 

McKieman,  must  out ;  trans,  to  Co.  D ;  must  out  July  12, 1866. 
Senior,  George  B.,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  must,  out  Oct  7, 1864. 
Schoonmaker,  Henry,  prirate,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  must  out  Oct  7, 1864. 
Schaus,  John,  prirate,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  no  record. 
Sweeny,  WUUam,  prirate,  enl.  Sept.  21, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Co.  D. 
Swift,  John,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  26, 1861 ;  died  of  chronic  diarrhon  at  8d 

Dir.  U.  S.  A.  Hosp.,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  Nor.  83, 1862. 
Tiflany,  James,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  26,  1861;  corp.  Feb.  18, 1862;  sergt 

June  9, 1868 ;  must,  out  Oct  7, 1864. 
TisseU,  Wniiam,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  17,  1861 ;  trans,  to  Yet  Bee.  Corpa, 

Aug.  16, 1863;  ratomed  to  co.  June  14, 1864;  must  out  Oct  7, 1864. 
Townsend,  John,  corp.,  enL  Sept  17, 1861 ;  prirate  Nor.  14, 1862;  most 

out  Oct  7, 1864. 
Yan  Winkle,  Frederick,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  must  out  Oct  7, 1864. 
Yan  Bifer,  Henry,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Yet  Bes.  Corps; 

dIsch.  Sept  21, 1864. 
Yreeland,  Bichard,  prirate,  enl.  Sept.  21, 1861;  must  ont  Oct  7, 1864. 
Yreeland,  Peter,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861;  must,  out  Oct  7, 1864. 
Watson,  James,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861;  kUled  In  action  at  Williams- 

bniic,Ya.,May6,1862. 
Walthall,  Thomas,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  must  out  Oct.  7, 1864. 
Worden,  PeUr  J.,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  17,  1861 ;  dIsch.  for  disability  at  con- 

ralescent  camp,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  Feb.  28, 1863. 
West  George  W.,  prirato,  enl.  Sept  17, 1861 ;  must,  out  Oct.  7, 1864. 
Walden,  George  D.,  prirate,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  must  ont  Oct.  7, 1864. 
WilUs,  William  K.,  prirate,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  must  out  Oct  7, 1864. 
Whitty,  John,  prirate,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  must  out  Oct.  7, 1864. 
Wood,  William  H.,  prirate,  enl.  Sept.  17,  1861 ;  dlsoh.  for  ditabUity  at 

Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  Sept  22, 1862. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

BBROBN   AND   PASSAIC   COUNTIES   IN  THE  WAR 
OP  THE    REBELLION— (Continued). 

The  Vinih  Segiment.— The  Ninth  Regiment  of 
New  Jersey  Volunteers  was  recruited  as  a  rifle  regi- 
ment, under  a  requisition  from  the  War  Department, 
in  the  fall  of  1861.  It  was  made  up  from  different 
parts  of  the  State.  About  fifty  men  enlisted  in  it 
from  Passaic  County,  who  contributed  their  full  share 
to  the  honor  which  it  achieved  in  the  field.  It  wu 
one  of  the  best  regiments  sent  out  by  the  State,  num- 
bering on  its  muster-rolls  at  the  time  of  its  departure 
from  Camp  Olden  for  Washington,  Dec.  4,  1861,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty -two  men.  The  regi- 
ment remained  in  camp  at  Meridian  Hill  until  the 
3d  of  January,  1862,  when  it  was  brigaded  under 
Oen.  Jesse  L.  Beno  (First  Brigade),  and  assigned  to 
Bumside's  expedition  in  North  Carolina.  On  arriving 
at  Hatteras  Inlet,  January  15th,  a  disaster  occurred 
which  cast  a  gloom  not  only  over  the  regiment  and 
army  in  that  quarter,  but  over  many  anxious  friends 
at  home.  Having  cast  anchor  off  the  Inlet,  the  field 
and  staff-oflScers  went  on  shore  to  report  to  Gen.  Bum- 
side  ;  returning  the  boat  was  capsized  and  swamped 
in  a  heavy  surf,  and  all  on  board  left  to  struggle  with 
the  merciless  waves.  Co^.  Joseph  Warner  Allen,  com- 
mander of  the  regiment,  and  Surgeon  Frederick  S. 
Weller  were  drowned.  Lieut.-Col.  Heckman,  Adjt 
Abram  Zabriskie,  and  Quartermaster  Keyes  narrowly 
escaped.  The  second  mate,  sent  from  the  ship  in 
charge  of  the  boat,  was  also  drowned.  Lieut-Col. 
Heckman  and  Adjt.  Zabriskie,  being  expert  swimmen, 
made  several  heroic  attempts  to  rescue  the  colonel  and 
Surgeon  Weller,  but  were  unsuccessftil.  These  two 
brave  men,  battling  with  the  waves  till  their  strength 
was  nearly  exhausted,  succeeded  in  making  a  signal 
of  a  sailor's  shirt  lifted  upon  an  oar,  which  was  seen, 
and  the  steamer  "  Patuxent"  at  once  hastened  to  their 
relief.  So  overcome  were  the  survivors  by  their  ex- 
ertions that  upon  reaching  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
some  of  them  sank  into  insensibility.  Lieut-Col. 
Heckman  remained  in  a  state  of  prostration  for  sev- 
eral days.  The  bodies  of  Col.  Allen,  Dr.  Weller,  and 
the  second  mate  were  recovered  during  the  day,  and 
every  effort  made  to  resuscitate  them,  but  in  vain. 
Adjt.  Zabriskie,  who  struggled  so  heroically  to  save 
his  drowning  comrades,  was  a  native  of  Hackensack, 
Bergen  Co.,  and  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Weller,  surgeon  of 
the  Ninth  Regiment,  was  born  in  Paterson,  where  he 
was  for  many  years  a  highly-esteemed  citizen  and  a 
successful  practitioner  of  his  profession.  We  shall 
revert  to  Adjt.  Zabriskie  farther  on  in  the  history  of 
this  regiment.  Meanwhile  we  place  on  record  the 
following  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Weller : 

Frederick  S.  Weller  was  bom  in  Paterson  ou  March 
6,  1819,  and  was  drowned  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C, 
Jan.  15,  1862.     He  was  of  German  descent  on  bis 
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fkther's  side,  his  ancestors  having  settled  in  Kentucky 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  his 
mother's  parents  were  of  Irish  extraction,  and  were 
among  the  earliest  residents  of  Paterson. 

Br.  Weller  lost  his  father  when  he  was  five  years 
of  age,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  a  very 
worthy  and  respectable  lady.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
be  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  oflSce 
of  the  late  Dr.  Marsh.  He  graduated  at  the  Old 
School  College,  Crosby  Street,  New  York  City,  in 
1837,  practiced  medicine  two  years  at  Gaines,  N.  Y., 
when  he  returned  to  Paterson,  and  soon  after,  owing  to 
ill  health,  took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
where  he  married  Mrs.  E.  A.  Loring.  In  1846  he  re- 
turned to  Paterson,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  with  constantly  increasing  suc- 
cess up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  surgeon  of 
the  Ninth  Regiment.  In  the  service  he  was  self- 
sacrificing  and  devoted  to  his  duties,  esteeming  it  his 
highest  reward  to  serve  his  country.  His  services 
were  highly  appreciated,  and  he  was  made  acting 
brigade  surgeon  by  order  of  Gen.  Casey.  His  body 
was  sent  home  for  interment,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  was  attested  by  one 
of  the  largest  funerals  ever  held  in  Paterson. 

Upon  the  death  of  Col.  Allen,  Lieut.-Col.  Heckman 
aasomed  command  of  the  regiment.  Considerable 
time  was  spent  in  getting  the  vessels  through  the 
Inlet,  but  at  length,  the  fleet  having  all  arrived  in 
Pamlico  Sound,  on  the  6th  of  February  the  signal 
was  given,  and  the  dozen  gunboats  under  command 
of  Commodore  Goldsborough  led  the  advance  towards 
Boanoke  Island,  the  stronghold  of  the  rebels,  which 
they  held  in  force  and  had  fortified  with  batteries  and 
rams.  This  island,  which  commanded  the  strait  be- 
tween the  two  Sounds,  Pamlico  and  Albermarle, 
was  the  direct  object  of  Burnside's  attack.  It  was  a 
grand  and  imposing  spectacle,  the  sight  of  that  fleet 
of  boats  as  it  passed  up  the  Sound,  each  gayly  decked 
in  its  trimmest  bunting,  the  flag-ship  bearing  at  its 
mast-head  the  significant  motto, "  To-day  the  country 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.''  At  nine  o'clock 
the  gunboats  opened  on  the  picket-boats  of  the  rebels, 
and  the  first  action  was  inaugurated  in  which  the 
Ninth  Regiment  took  a  part.  The  history  of  the 
action  records  that  "  from  first  to  last  the  conduct  of 
the  Ninth  was  in  the  highest  degree  courageous. 
They  occupied  a  swamp  over  which  the  enemy  had 
constructed  a  causeway  for  their  own  convenience, 
and  up  to  their  hips  in  mud  and  water  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  timber  commanding  the  road,  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  which  up  to  this 
time  still  defied  the  assaults  of  our  forces.  Here  the 
regiment  opened  a  vigorous  fire  on  the  enemy,  which 
was  returned  for  a  time  with  great  vehemence.  Pres- 
ently, however,  owing  to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Ninth, 
the  musketry  fire  from  the  fort  visibly  slackened,  but 
the  batteries  still  poured  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
into  our  ranks.     Under  these  circumstances  Col.  Heck- 


man directed  that  particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  picking  off  the  cannoneers,  and  the  result  was  soon 
apparent.  So  accurate  was  the  fire  of  the  men  that 
the  rebel  guns  were  now  but  seldom  discharged,  and 
then  altogether  regardless  of  their  aim.  .  .  .  On  being 
driven  from  the  fort  the  enemy  retreated  to  the  imme- 
diate fortifications  along  the  shores,  but,  finding  that 
further  resistance  would  be  useless,  they  surrendered, 
giving  into  our  hands  five  forts,  thir^-three  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners." 
By  the  capture  of  the  island  the  key  was  gained  to 
all  the  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina.  This  first 
victory  was  truly  an  important  one,  and  may  well 
have  inspired  the  victors  with  great  confidence  and 
enthusiasm.  ''The  enemy,  after  the  battle,  admitted 
that  they  had  never  supposed  a  body  of  troops  could 
operate  in  the  swamp,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
occupation  of  this  swamp,  by  which  operations  upon 
the  rebel  flank  became  possible,  which  secured  the 
great  success  of  the  day." 

It  was  probably  in  recognition  of  thb  fact  that 
Gen.  Bumside  promulgated  an  order  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th  of  February  that  the  Ninth  Regiment 
should  have  the  words  "  Roanoke  Island,  Feb.  8, 1862," 
emblazoned  on  their  banners.^ 

The  island  became  the  drill-ground  of  the  brigade 
until  the  advance  was  made  on  Newberne  on  the  11th 
of  March.  Here  the  rebel  fort,  mounting  sixty-nine 
cannon,  was  taken  by  our  army.  In  this  action  the 
Ninth  Regiment  soon  silenced  the  rebel  guns  by 
picking  ofi*  the  gunners  with  deadly  accuracy  of  aim. 
When  their  ammunition  had  been  reduced  to  ten 
rounds  Gen.  Reno  ordered  up  the  Fifty-first  Penn- 
sylvania to  take  their  place,  but  Col.  Hickman  b^- 
ging  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  charge,  the  order 
was  finally  given.  "  That  charge  settled  the  contest. 
Dashing  eagerly  forward,  leaping  from  ditch  to  ditch, 
now  wading  knee-deep  in  mire,  now  rushing  over 
pitfalls,  through  an  almost  impenetrable  abatis,  the 
irresistible  assailants  swept  up  to  the  earthworks, 
climbed  their  blood-stained,  slippery  sides,  and  a 
moment  after  had  captured  the  whole  line  of  fortifi- 
cations in  their  front,  with  six  guns,  one  stand  of  colors, 
many  prisoners,  and  field,  stafl*,  and  artillery  horses. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  flags  of  the  Ninth  waved 
firom  two  of  the  enemy's  redans,  while  the  right 
guidon  floated  firom  a  third,  which  but  a  moment 
before  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  Ninth 
was  followed  by  the  Fifty-first  New  York,  Col.  Ferrero, 
on  the  right,  and  sogn  after  by  the  entire  division, 
which  took  complete  possession  of  the  rebel  works, 
mounting  some  sixty-nine  cannon."  ^ 

The  New  York  Tribune,  reporting  this  battle,  said,— 

**  In  the  capture  of  Newberne  the  Ninth  New  Jersey  Regiment  sus- 
tained the  honor  of  their  StaU  with  characterisUo  gallantry.  Though 
their  position  in  that  brilliant  engagement  was  one  of  great  exposure, 
thej  bore  themselTes  through  the  conflict  like  reterans,  sufTering  more 

1  Newark  DaOy  AdvertiMr^  quoted  by  Foster,  p.  211. 
s  roster's  **  New  Jersey  in  the  BebelUon,**  p.  213. 
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MTerely  than  Miy  other  raglnMiit  in  the  Held.  Oat  ct  a  tutnl  Iom  of 
three  hondred  and  dzty-foor  killed  and  wonnded,  they  loat  lixty-two, 
or  ooe^xth  of  the  whole,  althou^  t  welTe  reftmento  were  ta  the  battle. 
Braro  for  the  Jersey  BlaeeP 

Two  days  after  this  battle  Lieut.-Col.  Heckman  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  r^ment, 
while  Maj.  Wilson  was  notified  of  his  promotion  to 
the  lieutenant-colonelcy.  At  the  same  time  Adjt 
Zabriskie  was  promoted  to  the  majority,  and  Lieut. 
Abel,  of  Company  E,  was  made  adjutant 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  regiment  through 
all  the  details  of  its  campaigns  and  engagements.  Its 
brilliant  beginning  was  well  sustained  to  the  close  of 
its  period  of  service.  The  achievements  of  Roanoke 
Island  and  Newbeme  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  arms  of 
New  Jersey,  and  inspired  the  poetical  genius  of  Corp. 
Gould,  of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  to  compose  the  fol- 
lowing regimental  song,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  this  record : 

"SONG  OF  THE  NINTH  NKW  JEB8EY  BBGIMSNT. 
**  AiB— *Scote  Wka  Ha4^*  tte. 
"Sone  of  JerMy,  swell  the  song, 
Let  your  notes  be  loud  and  long. 
Make  the  Union  army  strong,— 

On  to  Tlctory  I 
Roanoke  has  felt  our  power, 
Newbeme,  too,  can  tell  the  hoar 
When  the  rebels  had  to  cower 
'Neath  our  fnfiuitry. 

**  Jersey's  sons  stood  front  In  fight, 
Jersey's  sons  have  shown  their  might, 
Jersey's  sires  r^oice  to-night 

For  onr  chtralry. 
With  our  colonel  at  onr  head, 
There  we  rained  our  showers  of  lead. 
Strewed  the  field  with  rebel  dead 

From  our  musketry. 

**  Let  our  friends  at  home  r^olce, 
With  a  lood  and  cheerful  voice 
Sing  the  praise  of  J«*rsey  boys 

With  all  jollity. 
Tell  the  tale  to  old  and  young. 
How  the  Ninth,  so  proud  and  strong, 
Have  their  glorious  laurels  won, 

All  for  victory. 

•*  Sing  the  praise  of  thoee  who  bled. 
Mourn  with  us  the  gallant  dead, 
Who  their  rlcheet  blood  have  shed 

For  our  liberty, 
liong  they  stemmed  the  battle's  tide, 
Bravely  fought  and  bravely  died ; 
Spread  their  praises  fiir  and  wide, 

Dear  their  memory."  I 

Gmioi  0.  Gould,  Oompany  0,  Ninth  New  Jersey  Regiment,  July, 
1862.  I 

Corp.  Gould  entered  the  service  from  Paterson  ;  he  | 
was  made  a  corporal  in  Company  C,  Sept.  10,  1861,  i 
and  re-enlisted  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  | 
Nov.  25,  1863. 

The  close  of  the  year  1862  was  marked  by  several 
important  changes  in  the  official  roster  of  the  regi- 
ment. Col.  Heckman,  on  the  22d  of  December,  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  brigadier-general,  dated  Oct. 
29, 1862,  announcing  his  promotion  for  "  signal  ability 


and  meritorious  services.''  He  was  at  once  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  First  Brigade,  Second  Divis- 
ion, Eighteenth  Army  Corps,  consisting  of  the  Ninth 
New  Jersey  and  Third,  Eighth,  and  Twenty-third 
Massachusetts.  On  the  same  day  Dr.  A.  W.  Wood- 
hull,  who  had  succeeded  Dr.  Weller  as  surgeon  of  Uie 
Ninth  Regiment,  was  made  brigade  surgeon.  On  the 
24th  a  beautiful  stand  of  colors  was  presented  to  the 
Ninth,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  resolutions  from 
the  State  L^slature.  The  first  of  these  resolutions 
reads  as  follows : 

**  Bmohtd,  That  tha  Ninth  Begtment  of  New  Jenay  Yolnnteen,  Ij 
their  patiaot  eodoranoe  nnder  prf  ration  and  fiUigue,  and  by  their  oo■^ 
age  at  the  eTei>4o4M-c«membered  battles  of  Boanoke  and  NewbecM(s 
conraire  evinced  by  the  haToc  made  in  their  own  unwaTeiing  ooIubbi 
better  than  by  the  reports  of  partial  Joamaia),  have  mslained  the  Ugk 
repatatioQ  which  sinoe  the  daya  of  the  Berolstion  has  belonged  to  the 
soldiers  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  •wIduuM  of  our  apprsclalion  of  thatacas 
of  every  manly  virtue,  *  patriotic  devotion  to  coantry,*  the  Oovenor  of 
the  State  is  requested  to  hare  prepared  and  forwarded  to  said  regiaait 
a  standard  on  which  shall  be  inscribed  theee  words :  *  Preeeoted  by  Nev 
Jersey  to  her  Ninth  Regiment,  in  remembrance  of  Boanokeand  Nee^ 
heme.'  ** 

The  year  1868  opened  with  the  Ninth  in  camp  and 
Lieut-Col.  Abram  Zabriskie  promoted  to  the  col- 
onelcy. After  an  uneventful  expedition  to  Port 
Royal,  8.  C,  with  a  view  of  joining  in  a  general 
movement  upon  Charleston,  Heckman's  brigade  was 
ordered  to  return  to  North  Carolina  to  aid  Gen. 
Foster  at  Little  Washington.  On  their  approach 
the  rebels  under  Hill  evacuated  the  place.  Three 
companies  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  had  been  left 
behind  in  the  hasty  embarkation  at  Helena  Island, 
and  had  marched  to  join  their  comrades,  making  the 
distance  from  Newberne  to  Little  Washington,  some 
forty  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  night.  This  march  has 
been  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
war.  The  Ninth  returned  to  Newberne  by  steamer, 
and  on  the  18th  of  May  Col.  Zabriskie  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  District  of  Beaufort,  during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  Gen.  Heckman.  Up  to  the  30th  of 
July  the  brigade  operated  in  destroying  the  Weldon 
and  other  important  railroad  communications.  On 
the  Idth  of  August  Maj.-Gen.  Peck  took  command  of 
the  District  of  North  Carolina,  relieving  Gen.  Heck- 
man, and  on  the  26th,  many  members  of  the  Ninth 
being  sick  with  chills  and  fever,  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  Carolina  City,  where  it  remained  unemployed 
for  a  month  and  a  half.  At  this  time  nearly  three 
hundred  men  were  reported  sick  and  unfit  for  dnty. 
On  the  18th  of  October  the  regiment  again  broke 
camp,  and  with  the  remainder  of  Heckman's  com- 
mand proceeded  to  Newport  News,  Va.,  where  the 
regiment  went  into  camp  near  the  James  River  and 
remained  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1864,  Gen.  Heckman  bade 
farewell  to  his  brigade,  having  been  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  District  of  Suflfolk.  The  term  for 
which  the  Ninth  had  enlisted  having  nearly  expired, 
on  the  2l8t  of  January  Col.  Zabriskie  addressed  his 
command  on  the  subject  of  re-enlistment.    Two-thirds 
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of  the  entire  number  at  once  enlisted  for  "three  years 
or  the  war/'  and  upon  *'  veteran  furlough"  embarked 
on  the  8l8t  of  January  for  a  short  visit  to  New  Jersey. 
They  arrived  in  Jersey  City  on  the  4th  of  February, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  city  authorities,  and 
afUr  suitable  entertainment  proceeded  to  Trenton, 
and  thence  to  their  homes,  where  fond  ones  awaited 
their  coming. 

"  On  the  16th  of  March  the  gallant  Ninth,  strength- 
ened by  a  number  of  recruits,  once  more  set  its  face 
towards  the  field."  On  the  17th  it  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth,  Va.,  and  proceeding  to  Getty's  Station,  again 
united  with  Heckman's  command.  The  r^ment 
from  this  time  till  September  17th  was  engaged  in 
the  principal  campaigns  in  Virginia,  being  in  the 
actions  in  front  of  Petersburg  from  June  20th  to  Aug. 
24, 1864.  Subsequently  it  served  in  North  Carolina 
till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  five  days'  battle  at  Drury's  Bluff*,  firom  May  12 
to  16,  1864,  was  the  most  disastrous  to  the  Ninth 
B^ment  of  any  in  which  it  was  engaged  during  the 
war.  At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  the  16th  the 
rebels  began  a  flank  movement  on  the  extreme  right 
of  Heckman's  brigade,  held  by  the  Ninth  R^ment, 
an  open  space  being  between  it  and  the  James  River. 
Gen.  Heckman,  who  had  expected  such  a  movement 
all  day,  had  asked  for  reinforcements,  first  of  Gren. 
Smith  and  then  of  Qen,  Butler,  but  these  commanders 
either  could  not  withdraw  their  troops  from  other 
pointB  or  did  not  share  Gen.  Heckman's  apprehen- 
sions of  his  exposed  situation.  At  all  events  no  re- 
inforcements were  obtained.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  Heckman's  brigade  was  attacked  by  five 
brigades  of  picked  troops.  The  general,  having,  ex- 
pected the  assault,  was  ready  for  it,  and  received 
them  with  a  galling  fire  at  short  range,  forcing  them 
back.  In  three  subsequent  attacks  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter.  The  enemy  being  more 
than  hye  times  the  number  of  the  Union  force,  and 
the  right  of  the  latter  being  open,  Qen.  Heckman 
ordered  the  brigade  to  retire  to  a  new  position.  In 
executing  this  movement,  after  having  placed  the 
Ninth  in  position,  the  general  passed  through  a 
breach  in  the  lines  and  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
morning  was  very  foggy ;  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
length  of  a  company.  Before  the  general  was  cap- 
tured he  said  truly,  and  with  bitterness,  *'I  am 
outdone  this  time,  when,  with  only  two  sections  of 
artillery  and  with  one  regiment  and  a  half  of  in- 
fantry as  reinforcements,  I  would  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  sad  catastrophe."  According  to  subse- 
quent reports  made  by  rebel  officers,  the  loss  of  the 
rebels  in  front  of  Heckman's  brigade  doubled  in 
number  the  whole  of  that  brigade.  The  loss  of  the 
Ninth  was  ten  killed,  seventy-seven  wounded,  and 
seventy-five  missing,  making  with  losses  for  the  pre- 
vious days  a  total  of  twelve  killed,  one  hundred 
wounded,  and  seventy-five  missing. 

In  thb  engagement  fell  the  gallant  Col.  Zabriskie. 


While  engaged  in  encouraging  his  men,  a  ball  struck 
him  on  the  front  part  of  the  throat,  and  passing 
through  the  windpipe,  lodged  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spinal  column  in  the  neck.  The  wound,  upon  ex- 
amination, was  pronounced  fatal.  He  survived  eight 
days,  and  died  in  Chesapeake  Hospital,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1864. 

Col.  Abram  Zabriskie  was  the  third  son  of  Hon. 
A.  O.  Zabriskie,  late  chancellor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
was  born  in  Hackensack,  Bergen  County,  on  Feb.  18, 
1841.    He  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1866, 
and  graduated  with  honor  in  1859,  immediately  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  prosecuted 
until  he  entered  the  army.    From  his  earliest  child- 
hood he  had  been  distinguished  by  vigor  and  clear- 
ness of  intellect,  no  less  than  by  his  great  intrepidity 
of  character,  and  these  characteristics  made  him  a 
man  of  mark  from  the  moment  he  enlisted  in  the 
nation's  service.    At  the  time  when  the  Rebellion 
ripened  into  open  hostilities,  Zabriskie  had  just  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  a  tour  in  Europe;  his 
state-room  had  been  engaged,  and  he  confidently  ex- 
pected to  sail  with  Hon.  William  L.  Dayton,  our 
minister  to  France.    But  he  was  not  one  to  consult 
his  own  pleasure  when  the  country  was  in  peril,  and 
instantly,  upon  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Sumter,  he  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  trip,  to  which  he  had  looked  for- 
ward with  so  much  satisfaction.    Soon  after,  having 
deliberately  determined  upon  his  course,  he  entered 
the  service  as  adjutant  of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  with 
which  he  was  identified  until  he  fell  upon  the  field. 
Although  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  commanded 
firom  the  first  the  profoundest  esteem  of  his  comrades, 
among  whom  his  influence  was  unbounded.    Ability, 
courage,  the  most  sterling  patriotism  were  all  his, 
and  wherever  placed  these  high  qualities  found  con- 
spicuous manifestations.    As  colonel  of  the  Ninth 
Regiment  his  record  was  not  merely  spotless,  it  was 
lustrous.    Even  in  his  last  hours,  when  the  shadow  of 
I  death  lay  upon  his  face,  and  life's  beauty  and  joy 
j  faded  like  a  pleass^nt  picture  firom    his   darkened 
j  vision ,  his  thoughts  were  of  his  country  and  of  the 
comrades  who  were  still,  with  heroic  endurance,  brav- 
ing the  perils  of  a  doubtful  field. 
"  The  high  estimate  placed  by  the  public  upon  Col. 
i  Zabriskie's  services  was  clearly  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
I  pressions  of  the  press,  as  well  as  the  action  of  public 
j  bodies,  immediately  upon  his  death.    The  Common 
I  Council  of  Jersey  City,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for 
1  the  purpose,  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  warmly 
applauding  his  patriotic  course,  and  lamenting  his 
decease  as  a  loss  to  the  country  at  large.    The  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  Hudson  County  issued  a  memorial 
I  commemorative  of  his  virtues,  while  all  the  leading 
I  journals  pronounced  glowing  eulogies  upon  his  char- 
acter.    His   remains  were   interred  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  on  May  28, 1864,  four  days  after  his  death, 
and  twelve  after  receiving  his  fatal  wound.    He  fell 
near  Drury's  Bluff;  on  the  16th  of  May,  being  struck 
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by  a  ball  in  the  front  part  of  the  throat,  which  passed 
throu^  and  lodged  in  the  spine,  while  encouraging 
his  men.  Capt.  Lawrence,  who  was  near  at  the  time, 
was  directed  to  inform  Lient-Col.  Stewart,  with  di- 
rections to  him  to  assume  command.  But  Lawrence 
also  fell  soon  after,  shot  through  the  leg,  which  being 
amputated,  he  died  two  weeks  later.  Seeing  that 
most  of  hb  officers  were  disabled.  Col.  Zabriskie,  al- 
though weak  from  lose  of  blood,  went  himself  in 
search  of  the  lieutenant-colonel,  to  whom  he  trans- 
ferred the  command,  and  then  staggered  to  the  rear. 
On  the  17th  he  was  sent  to  Chesapeake  Hospital, 
where  he  lingered  till  the  24th,  when,  with  friends 
and  relatives  around  him,  he  breathed  his  last.  One 
who  served  under  him  in  all  his  campaigns  says  of 
him,  *He  was  not  only  highly  esteemed  by  his 
officers,  but  they  looked  upon  him  with  a  reverence 
founded  on  an  impulse  more  noble,  more  sublime 
than  that  of  rank, — a  reverence  springing  from  a 
superiority  of  principle,  of  knowledge,  and  of  virtue 
rarely  found  in  one  so  young.'  " 

The  principal  battles  in  which  the  Ninth  R^ment 
was  engaged  were  the  following:  Roanoke  Island, 
N.  C,  Feb.  8,  1862 ;  Newberne,  N.  C,  March  14, 1862 ; 
Fort  Macon,  N.  C,  April  25,  1862;  Young's  Cross- 
roads, N.  C,  July  27,  1862;  Rowell's  Mill,  N.  C, 
Nov.  2,  1862;  Deep  Creek,  N.  C,  Dec.  12,  1862; 
Southwest  Creek,  N.  C,  Dec.  13,  1862;  Kinston, 
N.  C,  Dec.  13  and  14,  1862;  Whitehall,  N.  C,  Dec. 
16,  1862;  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  Dec.  17,  1862;  Com- 
fort, N.  C,  July  6, 1868 ;  near  Winton,  N.  C,  July  26, 
1863 ;  Deep  Creek,  N.  C,  Feb.  7, 1864 ;  Cherry  Grove, 
N.  C,  April  14,  1864;  Port  Walthall,  Va.,  May  6  and 
7,  1864;  Swift  Creek,  Va.,  May  9  and  lo',  1864; 
Drury's  Bluff,  Va.,  May  12,  13,  14,  16,  and  16,  1864 ; 
Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  3-12,  1864,  ten  days  in  suc- 
cession; Petersburg,  Va.,  June  20  to  Aug.  24,  1864; 
Gardner's  Bridge,  N.  C,  Dec.  9,  1864;  Foster's 
Bridge,  N.  C,  Dec.  10,  1864;  Butler's  Bridge,  N.  C, 
Dec.  11,  1864 ;  near  Southwest  Creek,  N.  C,  March 
7, 1865 ;  Wise's  Fork,  N.  C,  March  8,  9,  and  10, 1866 ; 
Goldsborough,  N.  C,  March  2*1,  1866. 

Tenih  Regiment.—"  This  regiment  was  raised  by 
individuals,  not  authorized  by  the  State,  and  accepted 
by  the  War  Department  as  an  independent  organi- 
zation, some  time  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  was  not 
l^own  by  the  State  authorities  until  it  was  placed 
under  their  care,  Jan.  29, 1862." 

Such  is  the  statement  indorsed  on  the  original  ros- 
ter. The  organization  was  at  first  known  as  the 
"  Olden  Legion."  It  was  recruited  at  Beverly,  where 
it  had  its  headquarters,  by  William  Bryan,  who  be- 
came its  colonel,  and  proceeded  to  Washington  in 
December,  1861.  Company  F  of  this  regiment  was 
raised  chiefly  in  Passaic  County,  and  was  under  Wil- 
liam Bennyson  as  captain,  Isaac  T.  Thackray  as  first 
lieutenant,  and  Stephen  W.  Allen  as  second  lieuten- 
ant. Capt.  Bennyson  entered  the  company  as  first 
lieutenant,  Dec.  31,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  the 


captaincy  to  fill  an  original  vacancy,  March  28, 1862. 
He  resigned  Jan.  26,  1864,  and  First  Lieut  Thackray 
was  promoted  to*  fill  his  place.  The  latter  died  of 
wounds  received  in  action  at  the  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, May  6,  1864,  and  Second  Lieut  Williim 
Todd,  of  Company  K,  was  made  captain  of  the  regi- 
ment Second  Lieut.  Stephen  W.  Allen  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant  upon  the  promotion  of  Ben- 
nyson to  the  captaincy.  Allen  resigned  June  12, 
1863,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Joseph  B.  Homer, 
afterwards  captain  of  Company  £,  Thirty-fourth 
Begiment 

When  the  regiment  was  accepted  by  the  State  it 
was  in  a  measure  reorganized,  and  placed  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  William  B.  Murphy.  It  was  detailed 
for  provost  duty  at  Washington  in  February,  1862, 
and  so  remained  until  the  spring  of  1863,  much  to 
the  dissatbfaction  of  Col.  Murphy,  who  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  regiment  not  being  ordered  in 
active  service.  His  place  was  filled  by  Col.  Hcoiy 
Ogden  Byerson,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, May  6, 1864. 

From  the  time  the  Tenth  Begiment  engaged  in  the 
more  active  and  perilous  duties  of  the  war  it  made 
for  itself  a  most  brilliant  record.  "  It  shared  in  til 
the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and  fought  with  its 
corps  all  the  way  to  Petersburg,  on  every  field  dis- 
playing conspicuous  gallantry,"  and  when  transferred 
with  the  First  Brigade  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  it 
made  in  the  several  campaigns  of  that  region  an 
equally  honorable  record  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Thirteenth  Begiment— This  regiment  had  two 
companies — C  and  K — raised  in  Passaic  County,  and 
conxmanded  respectively  by  Capts.  David  A.  Byerson 
and  Hugh  C.  Irish.  The  r^ment  was  raised  under 
the  call  of  the  President  for  three  hundred  thousand 
volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the  wsr, 
dated  July  7,  1862,  and  although  not  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service  until  the  25th  of  August, 
the  quota  required  of  the  county  of  Passaic  was 
raised  by  the  prompt  and  energetic  action  of  her 
war  committee  in  fourteen  days.  The  two  companies 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  regiment  and  contributed 
to  its  honorable  achievements  till  the  close  of  the 
great  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  Thirteenth  Begiment  was  mustered  in  at  Camp 
Frelinghuysen,  Newark,  and  left  the  State  en  route 
for  Washington  Aug.  31,  1862,  arriving  in  that  city 
on  the  2d  of  September,  and  going  into  camp  near 
Fort  Bichardson,  on  Arlington  Heights.  Here  it  was 
assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Twelfth 
Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  immediately  moved 
forward  with  the  army,  assisting  in  preventing  the  in- 
vasion  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  by  the  enemy. 
The  regiment  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac until  Sept  24,  1863,  at  which  time,  by  order  of 
the  War  Department,  it  was  detached,  with  the  en- 
tire Twelfth  Corps,  for  service  in  the  West.  They 
were  then  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
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remained  therewith  until  November,  1864,  when  they 
joined  the  army  of  Gren.  Sherman  on  his  march 
through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  At  different 
times  during  the  years  1863,  1864,  and  1865  the 
strength  of  the  regiment  was  increased  by  the  joining 
from  draft  reservations,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  large  num- 
bers of  recruits.  The  r^ment  continued  its  organi- 
zation and  remained  in  active  service  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  those  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
General  Order  No.  77,  War  Department,  April  28, 
1865,  were  mustered  out  near  Washington,  June  8, 
1865 ;  the  remainder  were  transferred  to  the  Thirty- 
third  Regiment,  in  accordance  with  General  Order 
No.  12,  Headquarters  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  near 
Washington,  and  were  mustered  out  with  that  regi- 
ment 

The  regiment  was  first  attached  to  the  Third  Bri- 
gade, First  Division,  Twelfth  Corps;  then  to  the 
Second  Brigade.  First  Division,  Twelfth  Corps.  The 
following  list  of  engagements  in  which  the  r^ment 
participated  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its 
services.  It  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain,  Md.,  Sept.  14,  1862;  Antietam,  Md.,  Sept. 
17, 1862;  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  1-3,  1863;  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  July  2  and  3, 1863;  Rocky  Face  Ridge, 
Ga.,  May  8-11,  1864;  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  15,  1864; 
Cassville,  Ga.,  May  16,  1864;  Dallas,  Ga.,  May  25, 
1864;  Pine  Knob,  Ga.,  June  16,  1864;  Culp^s  Farm, 
Ga.,  June  22, 1864;  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  June 
27, 1864;  Nancy's  Creek,  Ga.,  July  18,  1864;  Peach- 
Tree  Creek,  Ga.,  July  20, 1864 ;  siege  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
July  22  to  Sept.  1, 1864;  Sandersville,  Ga.,  Nov.  26, 
1864;  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  6,  1864;  capture  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  15-21, 1864;  Averysboro',  N.  C, 
March  16,  1865 ;  Bentonville,  N.  C,  March  18-20, 
1865. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

BBRGEN   AND   PASSAIC   COUNTIES   IN   THE  WAR 
OF  THE  KEBELLION— (Continued). 

Twenty-second  Begiment  (Bergen  County 
Regiment).— The  Twenty-second  Regiment  was  or- 
ganized under  the  provision  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  July  22, 1861,  and  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  for  nine  months  on  Sept.  22, 
1862.  A  draft  had  been  ordered  for  this  date  to  fill 
a  requisition  made  upon  the  Governor  for  ten  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men,  to  serve 
for  nine  months  unless  sooner  discharged.  Such  was 
the  enthusiasm  throughout  the  State  to  raise  the  re- 
quired quota  by  voluntary  enlistments  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  draft  that  by  the  time  for  the  latter  the 
quota  for  the  State-was  entirely  filled.  To  this  credit- 
able result  Bergen  County  contributed  one  regiment, 
the  Twenty-second  Infantry,  which  was  made  up 


chiefly  from  the  bone  and  sinew  of  her  agricultural  - 
population,  and  composed  of  as  respectabft  and 
worthy  a  class  of  young  men  as  entered  the  service 
during  the  war.  The  total  number  of  officers  and 
men  was  939.  The  regiment  left  the  State  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  Sept.  29, 1862,  and  upon  arriving  at 
its  destination  was  ordered  into  camp  ten  miles  north 
of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  having  been  assigned  to  a  pro- 
visional  brigade,  Casey's  division,  defenses  of  Wash- 
ington. It  remained  in  this  position  until  about  the 
Ist  of  December,  when  it  proceeded  to  Aquia  Creek, 
Va.,  and  was  assigned  to  provost  duty,  guarding  the 
railroad,  transferring  wounded,  prisoners,  etc.  In 
January,  1863,  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  First 
Army  Corps,  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
It  continued  its  organization  and  remained  in  active 
service  until  the  expiration  of  its  term,  when  it  was 
ordered  to  return  to  New  Jersey  for  its  discharge, 
and  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Trenton,  June  25, 
1863. 

The  regiment  was  first  attached  to  Casey's  division, 
defenses  of  Washington,  then  to  Patrick's  brigade, 
provost-guard  Army  of  the  Potomac,  then  to  the 
Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  First  Army  Corps,  It 
took  part  in  no  important  engagement  except  the 
movement  on  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  2  and  8, 
1863. 

The  original  field,  staff,  and  line-officers  of  the 
regiment  were  as  follows : 

Field  and  Staff, — Cornelius  Fomett,  colonel ;  Alex- 
ander Douglas,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Abraham  G.  Dem- 
arest,  major ;  John  F.  Satterthwaite,  adjutant ;  Ural 
B.  Titus,  quartermaster;  Jacob  B.  Quick,  surgeon; 
Samuel  A.  Jones,  assistant  surgeon ;  John  £.  Cary, 
second  assistant  surgeon ;  Abraham  G.  Ryerson,  chap- 
lain. 

Non-commissioned  Staff. — John  Fredon,  sergeant- 
major;  James  T.  Grinnelly,  quartermaster-sergeant; 
Frederick  P.  Van  Riper,  commissary-sergeant ;  Ben- 
jamin S.  Mennier,  hospital  steward. 

Line-Officers, — Company  A,  Robert  W.  Berry,  cap- 
tain; Jacob  Post,  first  lieutenant;  Jacob  S.  Lozier, 
second  lieutenant. 

Company  B,  Abraham  Van  Emburg,  captain ;  Ja- 
cob Z.  Van  Blarcom,  first  lieutenant ;  Benjamin  Z. 
Van  Emburg,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  C,  Samuel  D.  Demarest,  captain ;  Wil- 
liam J.  Demarest,  first  lieutenant ;  Joseph  P.  Vree- 
land,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  D,  John  C.  Westervelt,  captain  ;  Walter 
H.  Rumsey,  first  lieutenant;  Nicholas  Collingnon, 
second  lieutenant. 

Company  E,  William  Chippendale,  captain ;  Wil- 
liam Drew,  first  lieutenant;  John  Gilham,  second 
lieutenant. 

Company  F,  James  M.  Ayers,  captain;  Jacob 
Titus,  first  lieutenant;  George  W.  Cubberley,  sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

Company  G,  John  H.  Margerum,  captain ;  Richard 
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H.  Ivory,  first  Heuteoant ;  William  C.  Vanderwater, 
second  lieatenant. 

Company  H,  Daniel  D.  Blauyelt,  captain ;  Thomas 
G.  T.  Paterson,  first  lieutenant;  George  Eingsland, 
second  lieutenant. 

Company  I,  Thomas  H.  Swenarton,  captain;  Jo- 
seph A.  Blauyelt,  first  lieutenant;  David  C.  Blau- 
velt,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  E,  Richard  C.  Dey,  captain ;  Gerret  J, 
Christie,  first  lieutenant;  James  Christie,  second 
lieutenant. 

The  following  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  regi- 
ment during  its  period  of  service  are  taken  chiefly 
from  correspondence  of  the  Bergen  County  Democrat^ 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  survivors  of 
the  regiment  and  their  friends. 

The  regiment  left  Trenton  for  Washington  rather 
hurriedly,  preventing  the  presentation  of  the  regi- 
mental flag  which  had  been  provided  for  the  Twenty- 
second  by  the  State.  It  was,  however,  forwarded  to 
them  at  their  camp  near  Georgetown,  and  in  due  time 
formally  presented  to  the  regiment. 

The  first  letter  from  "  Camp  Bergen,  Washington, 
D.  C,"  was  written  on  the  2d  of  October.  This  letter 
says,— 

'*  We  »r6  in  the  armjr.  We  are  amongat  the  namber  many  of  whom 
are  battling  for  the  Union  at  it  ii,  not  ■•  it  was.  Bat  we  intend  to  do 
our  doty  Juitly,  fairly,  and  uprightly.  We  tniat  we  ihall  be  an  honor 
to  Uie  name  of  Bergen  Goanty  and  the  glorious  little  State  of  New  Jer- 
•ey 

**  The  Twenty -Moond  numberB  about  060  men,  and  at  fine  a  set  of  men 
■•  ever  left  th«  State,  they  being  moatlyfknnen'iona.  .  .  .  We  are  quar- 
tered on  Eatt  Capitol  Hiil,  in  Oen.  Gasey^t  diTidon.  It  begins  to  look 
like  fight  with  at.  Thirty  tliouiand  men  haTe  left  Washington  for  the 
Upper  Potamac  within  the  last  two  days. 

**  October  6.  The  Twen^-eecond  Regiment  is  on  the  more.  Onr  play- 
ing days  hare  gone  by,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  we  were  going  to  be 
pushed  forward  to  the  soeue  of  a  great  conflict.  .  .  .  There  was  quite  a 
sad  accident  in  Company  K,  CtLpt,  Dey*t,  on  Sunday  morning  last.  The 
6th  Sergeant  of  the  company  broke  his  leg  Just  below  the  knee,  caused 
by  running  round  through  the  tents.  On  the  8th  of  October  the  regi- 
ment  occupied  Camp  Fomett,  one  hundred  men  being  left  behind  to 
guard  the  tents  and  baggage.    They  brought  np  the  rear  the  next  day.*' 

Writing  from  Camp  Fomett,  a  correspondent  says, — 

**  We  marched  to  Tenallytown,  six  miles  distant  from  the  Capitol  and 
seTen  from  Camp  Bergen.  A  post'Offlce,  telegraph-offloe,  and  a  small 
■tore  and  blacksmith-shop  constitntee  the  town.  We  reported  onreelTes 
at  'Fort  PennsylTania,*  near  the  town,  after  which  we. were  ordered  to 
biTouac  in  a  small  grove  near  by  for  the  night;  we  took  the  heaTens 
for  onr.coTering,  and  our  knapeacks  for  our  pillows.  It  was  the  coolest 
night  that  has  been  experienced  by  us  thus  far,  many  of  the  boys  being 
so  tired  they  coald  lie  down  and  sleep  in  almoet  any  place.*' 

On  the  9th  of  October,  the  regiment  having  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  a  correspondent  writes, — 

'*  The  Twenty*second  Regiment  were  on  the  9th  instant  armed  with 
shuTels  and  pickaxes,  to  help  construct  a  road  between  Fort  Alexandria 
and  Fort  PennsylTania,  a  distance  of  some  three  miles. ...  A  private  be- 
longing to  Capt.  WestervelVs  company,  having  been  at  work  on  the  road, 
in  Jumping  across  a  ditch  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  cut  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  his  right  band,  nearly  severing  them  both  at  the  first  Joint 
He  will  probably  be  discharged.  This  is  the  second  accident  that  has 
occurred  in  the  regiment  within  a  short  time." 

Flag  PresentatioiL— On  the  9th  of  October,  1862, 
a  beautiful  regimental    flag  was    presented  to  the 


Twenty-second  by  a  committee  consisting  of  several 
gentlemen,  accompanied  by  the  following  address: 

**Ornom  A3n>  Soldibbc  or  thb  Twutt-wooxd  Kmimwit  5iv 
Jbbsbt  Volumtbbu: 
**  In  behalf  of  the  dttsens  of  Bergen  County,  we  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  yon  these  flags.  The  one  Is  to  remind  yon  tiiat  yoa  andti* 
lens  of  the  patriotic  State  of  New  Jeney,  and  the  other  that  you  aro  pirt 
of  the  brave  and  invincible  defenders  of  the  Union.  Be  aasnred  tiist  tt«j 
are  the  offerings  of  loTing  hearts,  following  you  in  theaiBpiratioiisof  lofo 
from  the  fireside  of  home  to  the  field  of  war,  and  appreciating  your  lo^ 
alty  and  patriottsm  in  daring  to  live  or  die  for  year  ooontry.  Oaotrad  in 
them  are  the  contributions  of  a  kind  Ikther,  a  noble  brother,  and  msny  s 
strong  and  tteadfiwt  friend ;  and  while  they  are  carried  aloft  in  defense  of 
yoar  ooontry  and  the  right,  do  not  forget  the  loyed  ones  at  home.  Whet 
,  more  beautllhl  emblem  of  their  devotion  to  their  ooantry  could  be  pre- 
'  sented?  They  see  their  country  aaniled  by  the  most  formidable  tad 
vricked  rebellion  that  ever  desolated  the  peace  of  nations  or  of  the 
world.  They  see  this  unholy  war  waged  against  the  very  life  of  the  !•• 
pablic,  and  threatening  to  overthrow  the  foondatloas  of  the  nabM 
structure  of  national  greatness  and  proq)erity  the  worid  ever  saw.  They 
sea  tha  bloody  hands  of  base  conspjrators  violently  despoiling  the  holj 
altar  of  liberty.  And  in  the  piuwiiiUliua  of  these  emblems  they  mj  to 
you,  crush  the  rebellion,  onr  repnbUc  and  country  shall  never  be  de> 
stroyed,  conspiracy  must  be  punished,  and  that  panishment  must  be  as 
terrible  as  the  crioM  is  fiendish.  They  say  to  you,  these  fiags  are  the 
emblems  of  our  nationality,  not  of  a  broken  and  dissevered  nation,  bat  of 
the  *  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  Inseparable.*  When  the  Unioe 
shall  be  dissolved  let  the  fiags  be  laid  aside  and  looked  upon  as  the  retla 
of  our  former  greatness,  and  let  them  be  a  reproval  tn  ns  that  we  bsd 
become  too  weak,  too  mean,  and  too  disloyal  to  protect  uid  deftnd 
them. 

"  They  have  no  fear  that  yon  will  prove  recreant  to  your  high  calllnf 
and  noble  trust.  They  know  they  have  placed  these  flags  in  true  and 
patriotic  hands,  and  that  they  shall  never  be  surrendered  while  a  vestl^ 
of  rebellion  shall  be  left  unpunished.  In  protecting  and  defending  tlieee 
flags  you  also  protect  and  defiend  the  land  of  Washington,  of  your  flMben, 
and  of  yonrselves.  In  this  hour  of  your  country's  peril  noble  hearli  sod 
strong  hands  must  rtand  by  her,  and  when  she  comes  oat  of  tbte  fiery 
straggle  with  unholy  rebellion,  as  she  must  and  will,  you  may  rely  upon 
the  blessing  of  your  own  and  many  fhture  generations ;  yoa  will  tbeo  be 
happy,  and  have  the  aasoranoe  that  yoa  have  aided  your  beloved  but 
struggling  country  in  her  noble  endeavors  to  strike  down  tiie  traitorsoi 
arm  of  the  bloody  assassin  who  would  destroy  her  national  proqierlty 
and  greatness  and  take  away  her  natural  life ;  yoa  will  also  have  ressoa 
to  thank  your  God  that  in  your  short  day  and  generation  *  the  Sttf> 
Spangled  Banner*  in  reality  *  doth  wave  o'er  the  land  of  the  f^  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.*  To  each  one  of  you  let  ns  say, in  the  beautiftil  wwds 
of  Longfellow, — 

" *Take  thy  Banner!  mi^^  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave ! 
When  the  battle*s  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  Sabbath  of  the  vale. 
When  the  clarion  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  thoee  lone  hills. 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And  the  strong  lance  shivering  breaks, 

**  'Take  thy  banner  I  and  beneath 
The  battle-cloud's  encircling  wreath 
Guard  it  till  our  homes  are  free ! 
Guard  it !  God  will  prosper  thee  I 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hoar. 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  power. 
In  the  rush  of  stee<te  and  men, 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then.' 

**BOBEKT  BkNMIB, 

'*  John  L  Bbbtholt, 
'*  David  TxftHTirx, 
"Fkbdbmok  Jaoobsox, 

"  HACKBHBJkOK,  Oct  9,  1M2.*' 

In  answer  to  the  above  the  following  reply  came: 
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**  HRAJkQUABTUUI  TWKMTT-SIOOMD  BkOIM KNT, 

**  Camp  Fokmbtt,  Oct  13, 1862. 
*'To  OominTKB  or  Psbsemtation  : 

''Gextumbk,— Tour  letter,  together  with  yonr  beiwtiful  presentation, 
ma  rscelred  yesterday  afternoon.  Everything  arrlTed  lafely.  The  nohle 
bannera  were  anftiried  and  preaented  in  dne  form  at  the  eTening  parade, 
(^no  the  reading  of  the  accompanying  speech  the  dieers  of  the  oflBoen 
and  men  of  the  r^ment  re-eclioed  fiu*  and  near  along  the  banks  of  the 
old  Potomac  The  enthnslasin  of  the  men  at  the  sight  of  our  glorious 
tfldgn  was  my  great.  Oheer  aft«-  dieer  were  given  for  old  Bergen,  tor 
her  loyal  men,  fbr  her  devoted  women,  lor  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  for 
die  good  old  Union. 

"  In  answer  to  your  appropriate  and  patriotic  address  my  pleasant  duty 
b  to  make  a  reply,  in  doing  which,  if  I  may  be  lAle  to  express  onr  grat- 
itods  to  yon  as  donors  and  the  ennobling  spirit  of  respect  and  love 
JOS  have  lnq>lred  in  onr  every  breast,  I  shall  feel  doubly  happy.  In 
behalf  of  the  oflBoarB  and  men  of  the  Twenty-second  Volunteers,  I  return 
you  our  most  sincere  thanks  for  these  dearly-loved  banners,  fit  tokens  of 
yoor  kiyalty  and  defvotion  to  onr  country's  oiase  and  of  yonr  evinced 
istMcst  In  oar  welfare  as  a  regiment.  IV>relbly  does  the  one  remind  ns 
ct  oar  citisenshlp  in  patriotic  Jersey,  and  of  th»tles  of  affection  which 
there  bind  us.  With  pride  and  devotion  do  we  look  upon  the  other,  the 
itMrry  flag  of  onr  noble  republic,  under  which  our  glorious  land  has  so 
hBg  sod  proqierously  existed.  Full  well  do  we  know  that  yonr  loving 
hearts  with  their  most  earnest  prayers  will  follow  ns,  and  we  are  happy 
in  this  knowledge.  Never,  for  your  sake,  for  our  country's  sake,  shall 
ve  prove  recreant  to  onr  Important  trust  Earnestly  will  we  strive  to 
Imitate  the  worthy  example  of  our  patri«)tic  sires,  and  show  to  the  world 
that  the  blood  of  our  sacrificing  forefisthere  still  courses  in  our  veins. 
Influenced  hj  no  sinlrter  motive,  we  go  forth  to  endure  the  fhtigues  and 
privstlons  of  a  soldier's  life,  ready,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  all,  even  life 
itself^  in  the  protection  of  onr  national  honor  and  glory.  It  shall  be 
oar  highest  pride  to  be  worthy  of  your  trust  and  affection,  and  to  add 
lustre  to  our  already  sihining  name  among  the  constellation  of  States. 
Our  hearts  shall  constantly  bum  with  affection  for  yon  all,  and  when 
the  dhi  of  battle  shall  have  ceased  and  the  dreadftil  rebellion,  with  all 
it!  oonoomitant  horrors, shall  have  been  overwhelmed  and  eternally  de- 
stroyed, then  the  proud  conecionsness  of  having  fiuthftilly  discharged 
oar  duty  as  soldiers  and  of  having  manftilly  assisted  in  the  restoration 
of  oar  land  to  its  former  greatness  and  glory  shall  be  onr  most  happy 
rewarl  Sedition  and  conspiracy  must  bite  the  dust.  The  Union  shall 
Ure  and  triumph.  With  many  thanks  and  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours, 
*'  Lt.-Gol.  Alex.  Douqlas, 
**  Cbtmrnandutg  Tufentif-$ec<md  Regiment  N.J.  V. 
"To  MesBiB.  Rkknib,  BuiTHOur,TEaHUifK,  and  JACOnsoif.** 

Oct.  20,  1862,  a  member  of  the  regiment  writes, — 

**  still  at  Gamp  Fomett.  Ea^  man  of  the  regiment  was  fhmished 
vlth  thir^  rounds  of  ammunition  on  Tuesday  night  last  In  expectation 
uf  a  raid  near  ns.  It  made  the  boys  open  their  eyes  and  brighten  up 
their  Ideas.  But  nobody  came.  We  were  ordered  to  sleep  on  our  arms 
daring  the  night,  with  accoutrements  on.  Pickets  are  sent  out  some 
'three  mOes  every  night.  .  .  .  Every  man  was  presented  with  an  overcoat 
and  knit  Jacket  on  Wednesday  last  This  completes  our  outfit  .  .  . 
The  men  of  Company  O  are  talking  of  getting  up  a  general  debating  so- 
ciety and  Bible  class.  .  .  .  The  Bergen  DemocrtU  is  much  sought  after  by 
the  boys  in  camp  fh>m  Bergen  Conn^." 

November  16th.  "  The  '  long  roir  was  beaten  in 
camp  on  Saturday  night,  and  after  the  smoke,  flurry, 
and  bustle  had  subsided  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm. 
The  r^ment  was  ready  for  battle  in  five  minutes  after 
the  call  had  been  sounded.  It  is  about  the  quickest 
time  we  have  ever  heard  of  for  a  raw  regiment." 

On  the  24th  of  November  quite  a  number  were  re- 
ported sick  in  camp,  owing  to  the  damp  and  chilly 
weather.  On  the  22d,  Private  Blauvelt  De  Mott,  of 
Company  I,  died  of  typhoid  fever.  He  belonged  to 
North  Englewood,  and  left  a  wife  and  one  child  to 
mourn  his  loss. 

Thanksgiving  (Nov.  27,  1862)  was  spent  by  the 
regiment  in  camp.    After  the  services  by  the  chap- 


lain were  over  the  whole  regiment  joined  in  singing 
the  patriotic  and  soul-stirring  song,  ''My  country 
'tis  of  thee."  A  correspondent,  speaking  of  the  day, 
says,  ''It  is  now  numbered  with  the  annals  of  the 
past,  which  will  ever  be  remembered  by  many  of  us. 
.  .  .  We  have  as  yet  no  colonel  in  command  of  the 
regiment.  It  is  about  time  we  should  know  whether 
we  are  to  have  such  an  officer  or  not."  Col.  Abraham 
G.  Demarest  was  not  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
regiment  till  Jan.  26,  1863. 

The  regiment  left  Camp  Fornett  on  Sf^turday  night, 
November  30th,  and  at  about  six  o'clock  p.m.  reported 
at  Fort  Carroll.  They  crossed  Long  Bridge  about 
three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  having  marched 
fift;een  miles.  After  resting  for  the  night  in  a  small 
woods  by  the  wayside,  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  they  resumed  their  long  journey  through 
Maryland  to  Liverpool  Point,  on  the  Potomac,  oppo- 
site Aquia  Creek  Landing.  They  had  marched  four 
I  days,  making  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  and 
had  lived  upon  "twenty  crackers  and  about  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  salt  pork." '  From  Liverpool 
Point  they  were  ferried  across  in  a  steamboat  to  Aquia 
Creek.  A  correspondent  writes,  "It  is  winter  with 
us,  and  the  snow  lies  upon  the  ground.  Friday  night 
it  rained  ^nd  snowed  nearly  the  whole  time.  The 
last  few  days  have  taught  the  boys  what  a  soldier's 
life  is.  .  .  .  We  are  quartered  in  small  tents,  called 
'shelter-tents,'  which  look  like  chicken- coops,  being 
open  at  both  ends.  .  .  .  We  are  now  living  upon  nine 
hard  crackers,  some  raw  pork,  and  two  cups  of  coffee 
per  day." 

The  regiment  lay  at  Aquia  Creek  till  after  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  December  11th  to  13th.  They  did 
not  participate  in  that  sanguinary  and  memorable 
slaughter  of  Union  soldiers.  The  Fourth,  Seventh, 
Fifteenth,  Twenty -third.  Twenty -fourth,  Twenty- 
fifth,  Twenty-seventh,  and  Twenty-ninth  New  Jersey 
Regiments  were  engaged  in  the  fight,  every  one 
suffering  more  or  less  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  wrote 
after  the  battle,  "  The  past  week  has  been  a  very  stir- 
ring time  with  us.  There  is  no  end  to  the  wounded 
that  have  been  arriving  here  from  the  last  battle-field. 
But  very  few  prisoners  were  among  the  number.  We 
have  been  badly  defeated.  The  whole  army  has  re- 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  with  a  loss  of  some  thirty 
thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  not  an  inch  of 
ground  gained.  The  wounded  that  arrived  here  pre- 
sent a  most  heartrending  scene.  Their  groans  were 
terrible  as  they  lay  in  the  cars." 

At  this  time  Dr.  Jones,  of  Englewood,  the  surgeon 
of  the  Twenty-second,  was  appointed  brigade  sur- 
geon; Corp.  Van  Brunt,  of  Company  I,  was  ap- 
pointed brigade  commissary's  clerk.  The  regiment 
received  Sibley  tents,  and  rejoiced  in  the  comfort 
they  afforded.    The  correspondent  says,  "They  feel 

1  Correspondent  Bergen  Demoorai. 
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like  home  again  on  cold  nights.  Our  chicken-coope 
will  come  in  play  when  we  go  out  on  picket  duty. . .  . 
The  wounded  from  the  last  fight  (Fredericksburg) 
have  been  coming  in  every  night  during  the  past 
week.  We  have  been  busily  engaged  in  unloading 
the  cars  and  loading  them  again  on  steamboats  as 
fast  as  they  arrived  here,  some  nights  till  twelve 
o'clock." 

The  following  is  ah  extract  from  a  letter  dated  at 
the  camp  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  at  Aquia 
Creek,  Dec.  28,  1862 : 

**  A  and  I  miide  oar  mMtl  to-night  of  baked  potatoes,  hard  bread,  cof- 
fee, boiled  rice,  and  raw  onions.  Oar  Joint  cooking  nteneils  oonelet  of 
the  top  of  the  stove,  one  quart  cap,  two  pint  caps,  one  tin  plate,  and  one 
knife  and  fork.  Each  makes  his  coffee  and  drinks  it  oot  of  tits  same 
cup.  It  is  well  relished,  however,  and  I  eDJoy  my  little  meerschaum 
pipe  i^ter  sapper  as  mach  as  if  I  had  eaten  boiled  turkey  with  oyster 
sauce.  Each  article  of  consumption  is  kept  in  a  jMper  by  itself  and  de- 
posited in  the  clo*^  which  is  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  bunk,  and  a 
small  shelf  nailed  to  the  foot  of  said  bunk.  The  things  get  s  little  dutly 
sometimes,  bat  that  don*t  make  much  difference.  My  chair  is  au  empty 
cracker  box ;  my  candlmtkk  a  little  square  block  with  a  hols  in  it  Our 
stove  was  purchased  on  board  of  a  canal -boat  lying  here.  Our  stove^<p« 
I '  won*  from  '  Uncle  Sam*  directly  under  the  noses  of  Ave  guards  (col- 
ored) who  were  watching  it  Our  /es/A^r-bed  is  mads  of  hay,  procured 
in  the  sune  way  as  the  stove-pipe.** 

Early  in  January,'  1863,  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment was  removed  to  Belle  Plains  and  attached  to 
the  left  wing  of  Gen.  Franklin's  division,  brigade  of 
Gen.  Paul.  On  the  Ist  of  February,  1863,  Lieut.-Col. 
Alexander  Douglas  resigned  his  commission.  He 
had  commanded  the  regiment  from  the 'first,  but  was 
an  unpopular  officer.  A  correspondent  writing  of  his 
resignation  says,  "  His  five  months'  career  with  us  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment 
has  been  very  remarkable.  He  never  attained  the 
position  he  held  fairly.  ...  He  promised  much  but 
fulfilled  little.  A  majority  of  the  line-officers  who 
voted  for  him  in  *  Camp  Bergen'  turned  their  backs 
upon  him  in  'Camp  Fornett'  when  a  petition  was 
drawn  up  to  have  him  colonel." 

On  Tuesday,  February  3d,  the  regiment  received  two 
months'  pay,  and  raised  a  contribution  of  $100  for 
the  widow  of  comrade  John  Stamp.  A  brigade  re- 
view took  place  by  Brig.-Gen.  Paul.  Garret  Camp- 
bell, orderly  sergeant,  was  promoted  to  fill  the  office 
of  second  lieutenant  on  the  4th  of  February.  A  few 
days  later  the  Twenty -second  Regiment  removed 
from  their  old  camp  (Demarest)  to  a  more  convenient 
place  for  fuel.  In  a  letter  dated  Potomac  Creek,  Va., 
Feb.  22,  1863,  a  correspondent  of  the  Bergm  Demo- 
crat says, — 

**  Quite  a  change  h^  taken  place  in  the  regiment  since  my  last  letter. 
Mfv).  Demarest  received  his  commission  on  Friday  last  as  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-second  Boglment,  Oapt.  Van  Embnrg  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
Capt.  8.  D.  Demarest  as  m^jor.  The  change  seems  to  give  good  satisfac- 
tion to  the  men.  ...  It  has  been  nothing  but  storm  after  storm  during 
tlie  month  of  February.  The  last  snow-storm,  on  the  22d  instant,  was 
a  dreadful  cold  one  on  the  soldiers.  We  will  probably  remain  here  for 
some  time  yet.  .  .  .  Three  privates  died  in  the  Twenty -second  on  Sun- 
diiy^—one  fh>m  Company  I,  named  Abraham  De  Baun ;  Beqjamin  Bver- 
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son,  of  Company  D ;  Henry  Brinkerhofl,  better  known  as '  Bully  Hsiik,' 
of  Company  H.  The  first  one  died  with  intermittent  fever.  There  tm 
some  more  dangerous  cases  in  the  hospital.** 

In  a  letter  to  the  Democrat  in  March,  1863,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Twenty-second  thus  reviews  the  army-life 
of  the  regiment : 

**It  seems  like  the  lapse  of  years  since  we  were  at  Trenton;  the  jvar- 
uey  to  our  camp  on  Bast  Capitol  Hill  Is  like  something  read  of  rmtber 
than  experienced  ;  the  two  months  on  the  *  Defenses  of  Washington'  an 
well  remembered — like  sunshine  in  rain— because  of  the  comfortmU« 
quartets  at  Camp  Fomett.  Then  comes  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  kms 
march  through  Marylaud,  where  knapsacks  were  so  hsavy  and  diicfcem 
so  plentifiil.  That  was  a  week  of  wild  life :  up  with  the  sun,  kni^Mckf 
slung,  and  ufT;  brief  hHltiugs  fur  rest,  a  short  noon  fur  dinner ;  then  the 
halt  at  night,  the  roads  ringing  with  voices  and  gieaming  with  a  tb«ia' 
sand  fires,  at  which  were  cooked  the  cl\jckens,  ducks,  geese,  and  Ul^ 
keys,  upon  whom  a  *  Yankee'  had  *  tried  his  rifle.*  How  sweet  sleep  wautA 
in  tliose  quiet  old  woods,  though  wo  had  no  tents  and  saw  God*fe  stu«  is 
the  celling.  And  while  we  sat  around  our  camp-fires,  suoklof  g«r 
pipes,  how  timidly  the  *  contrabands*  of  ueighborlng  fiirmers  voild 
steal  up  to  our  group  and  listen  to  our  talk,  and  tell  us  of  other  solilitn 
who  had  passed  through  there.  Some  of  these  *  niggers*  did  desire  to  be 
fkee,  and  were  well  iniormed  upon  the  topics  of  the  di^ ;  othem  sseiMd 
to  know  nothing  of  ft^edom,  and  cared  les*. 

'*  W^e  do  remember  our  landing  at  Aquia  Creek,  fur  there  we  spent  one 

night  in  a  violent  snow-storm  without  a  tent  in  tlie  whole  regiment 

We  remember  Aqula  Creek  because  it  grew  under  our  eyes  from  s  wil- 
demess  into  a  village,  and  such  a  busy  one!  It  was  there  we  vere 
taught  to  guess  bow  much  the  war  is  costing ;  there,  too,  we  hrard  the 
thunders  booming  at  Fredericksburg,  and  there  we  helped  the  tlioossadi 
of  wounded  on  their  way  to  the  Washington  hospitals.  Then  came  vai 
'  move*  to  Belle  Plain ;  uur  *  move*  upon  Fredericksburg,  frustrated  Ij 
the  elements;  our  three  days  in  the  woods,  mud,  and  storm-stayed;  oar 
march  back ;  our  stay  in  one  place  until  the  wood  is  gone,  and  tlien  oar 
'  changing  camp,'  for  we  are  chasing  forests  that  seem  to  melt  before  us. 
We  are  called  an  *  army  of  occupation;*  our  work  seems  to  \»  clesiiog 
Virginia.  .  .  .  Frum  where  I  sit  I  look  out  upon  a  gently-rising  nuwnd, 
and  on  its  summit  I  see  a  dark-brown  heap,  marked  at  each  end  bj  s 
strip  of  board.  One  morning  he  who  sleeps  there  was  «-eU.  He  avok« 
at  the  rtwtOU  and  did  a  soldier's  duty  for  the  day.  Thnt  night  he  vm 
*  sick,*  and  with  tlie  next  day*s  setting  sun  he  lay  down  never  again  to 
hear  a  rsvetZ/e.** 

In  the  spring  of  1863  a  number  of  deaths  occurred 
in  the  regiment.  Among  them  were  Corp.  John 
Christie,  of  Company  K;  Privates  John  Ducher, 
Company  I ;  Charles  Beck  with,  Company  K  (April 
15th);  and  Corp.  David  Bogert,  Company  I. 

April  20th  a  correspondent  writes, — 

**  The  health  of  the  regiment  is  fast  improving.  Sums  twelve  inivatti 
belonging  to  the  difTerent  companies  were  taken  to  the  general  t)oqritsl 
at  Washington  on  Saturday,  the  18th  Inst.  ...  We  have  been  nnder 
marching  orders  for  the  last  five  days.  On  Monday,  April  20th,  the 
regiment  broke  camp  and  removed  about  two  miles.  The  whole  of  the 
brigade  shifted  quarters  and  engaged  in  preparation  for  summer  osb* 
paigniug.  On  the  26th  Governor  Parker,  of  New  Jersey,  paid  us  a  visit, 
and  was  enthusiMSticHlly  received  by  the  regiment  drawn  up  in  line  with 
open  ranks.  Three  rousing  cheers  were  given  him  as  he  departed  on 
a  similar  visit  to  other  New  Jersey  troops.** 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  regiment  and  brigade 
joined  in  the  general  advance  towards  the  Rappahan- 
nock. "  At  daylight  on  the  29th,"  says  a  correspond- 
ent, "  the  ball  was  opened  by  the  rebels.  They  fired 
a  brisk  volley  from  their  rifle-pits  upon  the  engineers 
while  they  were  stringing  the  pontoon-bridges.  Our 
skirmishers  (the  Fourth  Brooklyn)  returned  the  fire 
very  lively.  After  the  skirmishing  had  been  going  on 
some  time  our  batteries  got  in  position  and  poured 
the  shot  and  shell  into  the  pits  thick  and  fast    Finally 
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the  Fourth  New  Jersey  crossed  the  river  a  little  lower 
down,  unbeknowD  to  them,  and  outflanked  them  in 
their  pits,  and  captured  them  all,  some  one  hundred. 
Id  the  afternoon  the  Third  Brigade  (Gen.  Paul's) 
crossed  oyer  the  bridge,  and  we  located  ourselves  be- 
hind a  high  bank  out  of  range  of  the  rebel  guns.'' 
In  this  position  they  remained  during  the  next  day, 
watching  the  rebels.  The  firing  ceased  about  seven 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  that  night  the  Twenty -second  lay  on 
their  arms.  On  the  next  day  (Saturday)  the  whole 
trmy  recrossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  rebels 
again  occupied  the  Heights  of  Fredericksburg.  The 
Federal  loss  in  this  movement  was  about  twenty -five 
tboosand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

"  Almost  immediately  after  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Chancellors ville  a  court-martial,  composed  of  offi- 
cers from  three-years'  regiments,  found  Lieut.  D.  C. 
Bl&UTelt,  of  Company  I,  guilty  of  cowardice  before 
the  enemy,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  service,"  etc.  His  character  was  ably  vindicated 
by  a  member  of  his  regiment,  who,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  24,  1863,  stated  for  publication  in  the  Bergen 
Democrat  the  simple  facts  of  his  military  career, 
showing  him  to  have  been  a  brave  and  efficient  officer. 
The  editor  of  the  Democrat  tA6A  the  following  remark 
to  the  letter : 

**  Th«  Above  l«tt«-  of  our  oorrespoDdent  is  in  keeping  with  many  othen 
whlcli  liaTe  been  r«c«iTed  in  town  on  the  same  subject,  all  indicating 
that  lient  BkwTelt  baa  been  the  rlctim  of  folUioal  trtachery.  Bnt  a  few 
dajs  will  el^iie  wh«n  all  the  authors  in  this  nefarious  transaction  will 
(ws  trust)  be  again  at  home,  when  the  matter  in  question  will  receive  a 
rigid  and  searehins  investigation.  Until  that  time  Lieut  Blanvelt  is 
wiliiag  to  rest  his  case,  leaving  that  great  corrective,  public  opinion, 
to  dedde  as  to  whctber  he  to  a  coward  or  a  victim  sacrifloed  to  the  hatred 
id  bis  political  enemy,  who  happened  to  be  hto  superior  in  rank.** 

The  time  of  service  of  the  regiment  having  expired 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1863,  they  returned  home.  Pre- 
vious to  being  mustered  out  at  Trenton  they  were 
given  a  magnificent  reception  by  the  ladies  and  citi- 
zens, Maj.  Frank  Mills,  of  that  city,  delivering  an 
appropriate  address  on  the  occasion.  The  companies 
returning  to  Hackensack  were  also  received  with  warm 
congratulations,  and  a  collation  was  served  at  the 
Mansion  House. 

The  following  is  a  roster  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  in  the  Twenty -second  Regiment 
from  Bergen  County  : 

Company  A. 

Swfw h.~ljit.  Garret  H.  Campbell ;  2d,  Nicholas  B.  Royce ;  3d,  Stephen 
0.  Harper;  4th,  Hilton  Birley ;  6Ui,  John  R.  Fultuii. 

OMyereit^lst,  Bichard  A.Terhnne;  2d,  Heury  11.  Bniita,  3<1,  Cornelius 
Van  Horn;  4th,  George  A.  Brinkrrhoff;  6th,  Wm.  W.  Harper ;  6th, 
Wm.  H.  Van  Bnskirk ;  7th,  Wm.  Burt ;  8th,  Jacob  Terhnne. 


Ackenaao,  Wm.  H. 
B(»yd,  Jaaies. 
Ben,  Jacob  J. 
Boyd,  John  A. 
Bran,  Kicbolaa. 
Bogaa,  Thnothy. 
larie,  Baney  V. 
la«Hn,  Beqjamin. 
Cvenon,  Jacob. 
10 


Felter.  Alexander. 
Ferdoii,  James  S. 
GnildeisleTe,  Thomas. 
GnildersleTe,  David. 
GuildenleTe,  Henry. 
Orimsbaw,  William  H. 
Garrison,  Jacob  J. 
Honton,  Henry. 
Hill,  Cornelins. 


Jerris,  James. 
Kennedy,  Thomas. 
Loder,  Daniel  C. 
Leibixh,  Joseph. 
M^ers,  Wm. 
McCue,  John. 
McCann,  Frank. 
MoGoire,  Wm. 
Mangel,  Bernard. 
Opdyke,  Edwin  8. 
0*Conner,  James. 
Qnackenbush,  John. 
Bemsen,  James. 
Ryan,  Daniel. 
Soott,  Wm.  C. 
SteTens,  Charles. 
Simms,  George. 
Smith,  Albert  G. 
Smith,  MichaeL 
Terhnne,  John  J. 


Terhune,  Martin  J. 
Terhune,  JameSi 
Terris,  Albert  D. 
Van  Honten,  John  H. 
Van  Honten.  James. 
Van  Horn,  Albert. 
Van  Dorlirck,  DaTid. 
Vandenllison,  B. 
Van  Ness,  Robert. 
Van  Buren,  Theo.  F. 
Van  Baren,  Peter 
Vooriiis,  Nicholas  H. 
Yreeland,  Henry  G. 
Vreeland,  Nicholas  D. 
Wygant,  John  H. 
Wood,  George  W. 
Wygant,  Wm.  W. 
Westenrelt,  Peter. 
Zabriskie,  John  J. 
Zabriskie,  Jacob  B. 


CoMPAirr  B. 


AMVsaalt.— let,  Andrew  Van  Embnrg;  2d,  Charles  Van  Riper;  8d,Thos. 
Bckerson ;  4th,  James  A.  Osborne ;  6th,  Theodore  V.  Terhnne. 

CbfiM>rab.— 1st,  Aaron  Van  Derbeck;  2d,  Abraham  H.  Hopper;  3d,  Cor- 
nelins D.  Ackerman;  4th,  Daniel  Van  Blarcom;  6th,  Stephen  D. 
Bartholf;  6th,  Theodore  Bamper;  7th,  John  Acker;  8th,  Walter  8. 
Terhnne. 


Abmms,  Henry.i 
Abrams,  Elias.i 
Ackerman,  Peter. 
Allor,  Henry  T. 
Banta,  Thomas  T. 
Brower,  Robert  D. 
Berthoir,  Peter. 
Cooley,  Bdward. 
Conklin,  John  E. 
Cap,  George. 
Dnrling,  John. 
De  Bann,  Isaac  V.  B. 
Doremns,  Wm. 
Doty,  Thomas  E. 
English,  Wm. 
Edwards,  James  W. 
Finch,  Isaac  P. 
Finch,  John, 
finch,  Joseph. 
Howard,  Cornelius. 
Hopper,  Henry  L. 
Hopper,  John  A. 
Hopper,  Albert  G. 
Hopper,  Garret  U. 
Hopper,  Joecph  B. 
Hopper,  DaTid. 
Hennion,  Garret  G. 
Hennion,  Andrew. 
Harrop,  John. 
Jenks,  John  G. 
Kent,  Cornelins  C. 
Lutkins,  John  H. 
Lntkins,  Richard. 
Lake,  John. 
Lenox,  George. 
Marsh,  George  W. 
Masker,  Lewis. 
Magrofl,  Martin. 
MUler,  Wm.  H.  O. 
Myers,  John  J. 
Myers,  Martin  J. 
Marinns,  Christian. 


Messenger,  Philip. 
May,  John  J. 
Meeker,  Wm.  D. 
Mabey,  Frederick  B.  , 
Osborne,  Wm.  A. 
Peterson,  Barney. 
Pnli^  Jncob. 
Perry,  James. 
Ryan,  Patrick. 
Ryersoii,  Albert  B. 
Schmide,  Simon. 
Stun.  Daniel. 
Stun,  Is-iac. 
Thompson,  Juhn  H. 
Thompson,  James,  Jr. 
Tmmper,  Harman. 
ThompMou,  Wm.  H. 
Terhune,  Joseph  F. 
Terhune,  James  E. 
Terwilliger,  James  H. 
Thurston,  Anthony. 
T«*rhuue,  Henry  U. 
Thom|isoii,  Ackerson. 
Tinker,  Jumes. 
Tnrse,  Jacob  Y. 
Thompson,  John  J. 
Terhune,  Alexander. 
Terhnne,  Andrew  A. 
Van  Vorst,  Henry. 
Van  Riper,  Peter. 
Van  Horn,  Wm. 
West,  Chat^eM. 
Wykoff,  Samuel  B. 
Waldron,  John  L. 
Wauamaker.  Joslah. 
Whitroore,  James. 
Whitmore,  William  H. 
Wintersf  William. 
Ward,  Peter. 
Teomans,  Myndcrt. 
Teomans,  Joeiah. 
Teomans,  Samuel  J. 


COMPAHT  C. 
Ssryeonto.— 1st,  Peter  L.  Conklin;  2d,  DaTid  W.  Domtrest;  3d,  DaTid  C. 

BlauTelt;  4tli.  Asaph  T.  Campbell;  6th,  CorneliuH  Huyler. 
Cbrporoli.— 1st,  DaTid  J.  Blackledge;  ad,  James  S.  Bogort;  3d,  James  W. 


1  From  West  MUford,  Paseaic  Co. 
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WUej ;  4tii,  John  D.  Ohrtotl*;  6th,  Oornelliu  YrMUod;  6th,  John 
Ack«rtumn ;  TtU,  Saannel  Dftwion;  8th,  WUIUm  H.  Monroe. 


PHvatm, 


Atkafmitt,  Pet«r  I. 
Btvwn^  C«rL 
Btnttia,  aju-les. 
Bof*flt  S«iDi»«l  B. 
nikGkMf,^!^  iMftC  N. 
BullfFj  .Umos  J. 
lJdnk«rli"ir,  Abnm  0. 

Hun.  LliarlM  A. 

Brink.^rVu4fr,  Ralph  L. 
BUiiv-'lL,  DiTid  D. 
Brvvft,  Ahmhun. 
BiAbciick  Jlcorg*  W. 
Cftoipic-n,  Theodore. 
ChriilKPstflrJ. 
CLii»,  J'ljLUpP. 
ConkUfs  Abtoh. 
Cliniiif<,  t^rwmue. 
ConlftT«,  WlllUm  H. 
ClUM^  Jt>Tm  D. 
CbufcUn,  Junee. 
]>«  Gr»w,  Itubert. 
PareiDtrt,  John  R. 

It,  Gilbert. 

, JwhD  H. 
Dem4tn^«i^  DttTld  J. 
Ely,  Jo  tin  BflDta. 
Fi^»T,  MdiTifl. 
Fr^'lAnd.  John. 
Qcjtt,  WillUto  0.      > 
H&riiig.  Ileury  J. 
HAwkoy^  Gtorge  W. 

Jttfgua^  Chrlitopher. 
LnwentHfiL,  Lewie. 
Miller,  Fvtw. 
Murrey,  Ihimard. 
MurtiHt,  Aadrew. 
M'^r&Ht  Martin. 
lti>orff  Albert. 


Meglson,  WillUm. 
Mntonie,  Charlee. 
0*DonneH,  Stephen. 
Plokle,  George. 
Perry,  John. 
Qoaj,  Thonuw. 
Bam,  Joeeph. 
Bier,  Michael  H. 
Seera,  John  H. 
Seare,  Peter. 
Bears,  Jacob. 
Schmidt,  Oharlee. 
Seber,  Joeeph. 
Schmidt,  Henry. 
Singer,  Albert. 
Stroei,  William. 
Snook,  Martin. 
Smith,  John  V.  D. 
Stamp,  John. 
Shelf;  Ghrietopher. 
Sean,  Allison. 
Bears,  Francis. 
SeiTers,  Martin. 
Sears,  Andrew. 
Steel,  Jacob. 
Terfanne,  Darld  W. 
Taig,  John. 
Talmau,  William  A. 
Terhnne,  Albert  W. 
Van  Gieeon,  Isaac. 
Van  Saun,  LeTi. 
Van  Sann,  Iseac  H. 
Van  Derbeck,  Ebeneier. 
Van  Derbeck,  Isaac  I. 
VreeUnd,  DaTid  D. 
VoorhiB,  John  W. 
Vnn  Wetering,  F.  P. 
Van  Wetering,  Seamon. 
Wygant,  Michael  M. 
Westenrolt,  John  S. 
Westenrelt,  Simeon. 
Toung,  George. 


Hill,  Thomas  E. 
Jones,  Joeeph  E. 
Jersey,  John  J. 
Kent,  Oomelios  J. 
Kingsland,  Theodore. 
Kitchel,  Isaac  M. 
Lock  wood,  DsTid. 
Mowerson,  John  Jacob. 
Monroe,  Stephen. 
Monroe.  Darid. 
Nangle,  John  D. 
Ottignon,  John  C. 
Pnlis,  Peter  D. 
Poet,  Robert  J. 
Perry,  John  H. 
Post,  John  J. 
Romsey,  Owen  I. 
Raolet,  0.  Lodis. 
Riker,  Abraham  A. 
Smith,  Daniel  W. 


BtalUr,  Samoel. 
Storms,  Abraham  a 
Schilte,  Marions. 
Straus,  Richard. 
Terhnne,  Albert  J.,  Jr. 
Towneend,  John. 
Ulmer,  Frederick. 
Van  Sann,  iMac 
Van  Riper,  Fredsrick  A. 
Van  Onlen,  WUlisB. 
Van  Boakirk,  Benjsaia. 
Van  Derlinder,  Jacob. 
Van  Boskirk,  GbsrltaK. 
Van  Dien,  John. 
Westenrelt,  Henry  P. 
Wood,  Abraham. 
Waring,  Peter  P. 
Wortendyke,  Abrakam. 
William,  John. 
Wannamaker,  John  H. 


OoHPAirr  E. 

8ergmnU.^\Bt,  Edwin  Bebbington ;  2d,  John  W.  Doremns;  3d,  Fnak  H. 
Bowen;  4th,  Adrian  Hughes;  6th,  John  Frazar. 

CbrporaI«.~lst,  Abraham  Frseland ;  2d,  FrederUk  Frosch ;  3d,  A«n« 
Bosch ;  4th,  William  H.  Obdmus ;  6th,  Abrsiwai  Wharton ;  6th,  Henry 
H.  Van  IdersUne;  7th,  Simeon  V.  R.  Alyea;  Sth,  John  P.  Job«i. 


PHvolet. 


GoHPAirT  D. 

fl;.r„w»ii,-lit,  Abraham  C.  Herring;  2d,  Thomsa  Demarost;  3d,  John 
A.  MurirniB;  ith,  Nicholas  Golllngnon ;  6th,  Jeaper  J.  Westenrelt 

OffTKirH>;i.-Ui,  U*sc  D.  Bogert;  2d,  Qenest  M.  Ottignon ;  3d.  James  B. 
W**t(«r¥(?lt ;  1th,  Charles  M.  Westerrelt ;  6th,  James  A.  Ottignon ;  6th, 
J»i,t.  ?.  UfriDg;  7th,  Henry  Swin;  Sth,  Heury  Clay  Humphrey. 


iVivaiei. 


Ack'noht  John  C. 
Ackortiinii,  George  W. 
AckermfLD,  James  P. 
Arkf  m^tiu,  Garret. 
Apk«Tniaiii,  Abraham  R. 
Ackertit'LiL,  James  W. 
BlatiTuLL,  Abraham  D. 
Bof^rt.  .Vbraham  B. 
BtJi«n,  Jaimes  M. 
BiijfcTPi,  Aaron  V. 
B^anv' It,  John  J. 
Blaur'?!  t,  Lucas  C. 
BliLitv^lt,  Abraham  J. 
BlftuTdt,  William. 
Baker,  i»«irge. 
Bartow.  James. 
BraJiey,  Joieph  A. 
Bij^rt,  Gornellus  J. 
Dan(A,  Abraham  P. 
BaniH^r^  James. 
in»*nfl^  Abraham. 
C'ruutf'f ,  James. 


Crouter,  Cornelius  P. 
Coeker,  Felix  A.  M. 
Gollingiion,  Augustus  M. 
Cole,  Isaac. 
Cook,  Francis. 
Demarest,  Peter  J. 
Demareet,  John. 
Demareet,  Curnellus  E. 
Demarest,  John  J. 
Dow,  John. 
Earl,  Daniel. 
Eckerson,  John  0. 
Eckerson,  DaTid  D.,  Jr. 
Eckerson,  Edward  T. 
Eckerson,  Jacob  B. 
Ererson,  Benjamin. 
Flood,  James. 
Gum  PC,  Darid. 
Hopper,  Abraham  A. 
Herring,  John  P. 
Herring,  Daniel  J. 
Herring,  Abraham  P. 


Alyea,  Simon  V.  R. 
Bush,  Abraham  P. 
Butler,  Joslah. 
Broughton,  Joeeph. 
Conklin,  Albert  B. 
Conner,  David. 
CarmichMel,  Robert. 
Crook,  Henry. 
Curley,  James. 
Clark,  Peter. 
Coon,  Charles. 
Donuegau,  William 
Derr,  Euglesman  C. 
Dykeman,  William  H. 
DeKelser,  John. 
Demarest,  Jacob  P. 
Doring,  Henry. 
Ellis,  Joseph. 
Erdip,  ChristUn. 

Edeall,  John. 
Fisher,  John. 

Fraser,  John. 

Freeland,  John. 

Foekenbrouch,  Rudolph. 

Ooeger,  Jacob. 

Garresson,  George  H. 

Illndie,  George. 

Uafner,  Albert. 

Hopper,  Peter  G. 

Hopi>er,  Isaac  A. 

Hopper,  John  A. 

Hudson.  James. 

Hendry.  WillUm. 

Koert,  Cornelius. 

Laroentues,  Jacob. 

Morrison,  James. 

Morrison,  Andrew. 


Miller,  James  R. 
Mercer,  William. 
Meuse,  Daniel. 
Mills,  John. 
McOtbe,  Patrick. 
Marinue,  Christian. 
Malion,  Henry  F. 
Noon  burgh,  Jacob. 
Naugle.  Bernard. 
Phalon,  Thomas. 
Phalon,  Nicholas. 
Riker,  Samuel. 
Stagg,  John  J. 
Singer,  John. 
Sigler,  Alfred. 
Schell,  George. 
Tattersall,  Christopher. 
Tanis,  Jacob. 
Tattersall,  Daniel. 
Terhune,  Stephen. 
Terhune,  John  A. 
Terwilliger,  James  II. 
Thurston,  Anthony. 
Van  Dermast,  Kritn. 
Van  Derfaook,  Henry. 
Van  Denrleet,  Marine. 
Van  Iderstine,  Heory  J. 
Vreeland,  Bei\jamiD  P. 
Van  Delinda,  SamneL 
Van  Ideretine,  Ueory  H. 
Willaas,  Frederick. 
Walton,  John. 
Wharton,  John. 
Terance.  Andrew. 
Terence,  Christopber. 
Terance,  Garret. 


COMPAKT  H. 
Sergeant:— 1st,  Gilbert  D.  Bogert;  2d,  George  J.  Greer. 


JVivotes. 


Allison,  John  W. 
Adams,  Henry  K. 
Bogert,  William. 
Rrower,  John. 
Booth,  Thomas. 


Brown,  George  M. 
Brinkerhoff;  Heoiy  K. 
Bush,  John,  Jr. 
Bonham,  George. 
Bogert,  John  H. 


■  "-'JTAv  '- 
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CUflbrd,  Williun. 
Dutchor,  Jacob. 
Dojl«,  Bkhtrd  A. 
ranner,  Jraok. 
Qwdlner,  Netoon. 
UendenoD,  BobMt. 
HndtoD,  John. 
EkkUy,  Edward. 
HlgKliM,  Thooiat. 
Haltmen,  Albert. 
Hunt,  G«orce  W. 
Idall,  Fraocii  A. 
Jordan,  TbonuM. 
Jordan,  John  J. 
Kirk,  Thonaa. 
Kaam^,  John  G. 
Lather,  Allen. 


Ltddone,  Andrew. 
McKann,  Jamet. 
Meaner,  August. 
Older,  John. 
Plenon,  DsTld. 
Petanon,  Anaon  B. 
Parica,Jamea. 
Stalberg,  Lewla. 
Shutera,  Barney. 
SingUr,  Theodore. 
Selftiyler,  RIchnrd. 
Sanderson,  Jamea. 
Smith,  Timothy. 
Soott,  John  (miaaing). 
Tan  Wagoner,  Joel. 
Wagoner,  Peter. 


GOMPAVT  I. 

—lit,  John  A.  Tan  Baakirk ;  2d,  William  C.  Herring ;  Sd,  Garret 
L  Bemareet :  4th,  John  B.  Kip ;  6th,  John  J.  De  Mott 
OffTorak— 1ft,  Adrlanc*  Tan  Brunt;  2d,  DaTid  Bogert;  8d,  Alexander 
L.Oraer;  4th,  Garret  Fordon;  6th.  Peter  M.  Johnaon;  6th,  WU- 
lias  GatHeld ;  7th,  Alonio  Baker;  8th,  DaTid  N.  Durie. 
JmwaMi'.—Jamea  A.  Ferdon. 
■  H. 


Prbtatm. 


Ackenon,  Kdward. 
Ackeman,  Peter. 
Anthony,  Peter. 
AtkIn.T.W.C. 
Blaareit,  AhrahaoL 
BlauTelt,  Samuel  B. 
BUaTelt,  John  D. 
Been,  Darina  M. 
Baker,  John  A. 
Brlnkerhoff,  John  B. 
Blanch,  WUUam. 
Barr,  Charlee. 
Banta,  John  H. 
Oole,  Abraham  A. 
OonkUn,  Abnwr. 
Oooailyea,  John  D. 
Oooper,  ComeUua  C. 
Cuiine,  Walter. 
Boogherty,  Oeorga. 
DamarMt,  DaTid. 
Demareat,  Yreeland. 
Benareft,  Henry  G. 
Demanat,  Abraham. 
Bemarest,  Frederick  J. 
Be  Baun,  Abraham. 
Be]lott,J.  B. 
BaTia,  William  0. 
Butcher,  John. 
Dobfaa,  Henry. 
Bobba,  Warren. 
FredoB.  William. 
Fiedon,  Abraham, 
fetheringlmm,  8. 
Gallow^,  Gilbert  I. 
Creen,DaTid. 
Herring,  Jacob. 
Herring,  Heniy. 
Herring,  John  N. 
Herring,  Tnnia  A. 
Herring,  DaTid  B. 
Jonee,  John  E. 


Jonea,  Samuel  A. 
Kip,  John  H. 
Kip,Iaaac 
Lewis,  John  C. 
Lawrence,  George  H. 
Lozier,  Daniel  W. 
Meyers,  Thomaa. 
Meyera,  Comeliua. 
McLean,  Adam. 
Martin,  Hampton. 
Powels,  Darid. 
Powels,  Matthew. 
Powels,  Jaoob. 
Parker,  Henry  G. 
Poet,  Henry. 
Quarry,  John. 
Ryder,  Peter  B. 
Shea,  Andrew  J. 
Sanderson,  LeTi. 
SanderMU,  Eugene. 
Smith,  Robert  N. 
Smith,  Richard  0. 
Smith,  Freeman  P. 
Smith,  Gilbert  S. 
Swennerton,  John  A. 
Springer,  William. 
Truax,  Isaiah. 
Taylor,  Moaea. 
Van  Derbeck,  0.  H. 
Van  Valen,  Jamea  N. 
Voorhia,  John  H. 
Yoorhis,  Jaoob  I. 
Van  SkiTer,  John  J. 
Wilson,  Samuel  W. 
Weatenrelt,  Jamea  P. 
Weetenrelt,  Jaaper. 
WiU^,  Andrew  J. 
WyTill,  Samuel  W. 
White,  DaTid. 
Zabriskie,  Jamea  A. 


Pri9<tte$. 


OoMPAjrT  K. 

S^^VMnCi.— 1st,  Albert  rorbnsb ;  2d,  George  A.  Wood ;  8d,  Ab^ah  Smith ; 
«th,  Peter  Burdett;  6th,  Heniy  F.  Xdsall. 

C«?oro*«.— 1st,  John  8.  ToWnsend,  Jr. ;  2d,  William  Oowperthwaite ;  3d, 
Atfrsd  Deherioa ;  4th,  Abel  S.  Edsall ;  6th,  Emanuel  G.  Glsmond ;  6th, 
^oalah  M.  Tompaon ;  7th,  Court  L.  Yanderbeck ;  8th,  George  P.  Jen- 


Armstrong,  Jamea. 
Anderson,  Robert. 
Anderson,  John  W. 
Benson,  Robert  W. 
Beckwith,  Frederick  A. 
Burditt,  Francis. 
Biechelar,  Leopold. 
Biecbelar,  Leonard. 
Biechler,  Albert 
Brower,  M.  J. 
Burditt,  John  F.,  Jr. 
Bagley,  Joaiah. 
Bagert,  Edwin  J. 
Bailey,  J.  S. 
Buckley,  J.  H. 
Chriatie,  John  H. 
GoKlne,  ThaddeuB  S. 
Gampbell,  Arthur. 
Gollum,  W.  C. 
Creamer,  Frederick. 
Connolly,  John. 
Doda,  Henry,  Jr. 
Dean,  Jamea. 
Demareat,  B.  S. 
Ebba,  Oharlea  T. 
Sari,  PhiUp. 
Earl,  Matthias. 
Felton,  Eli  H. 
Green,  John  H. 
Gouchea,  George. 
GhMsar,  Matthew. 
Hartman,  Wm. 
Idell,  Jamea  0. 
Johnson,  John  B. 
Johpson,  W.  J. 
Keenan,  James. 
Kelly,  Wm. 
Kelly,  Patrick. 
Kelly,  Jamea. 


Kline,  Charles. 
Klink,  Nicholas. 
Kyle,  SamueL 
Key,  Wm. 
Lynch,  Patrick. 
Lyons,  James. 
Mabey,  John  J. 
McDonald,  G.  W. 
Mabey.  Abel  S. 
Machaer,  Alola. 
Moore,  Thomas. 
Maguire,  A. 
Maceley,  DaTid. 
Niaer,  Martin. 
Poat,  Theodore. 
Proaaer,  Wm. 
Proaaer,  John. 
Raymond,  Jamea. 
Bapp,  DaTid. 
Springer,  Charlea  W. 
Scudder,  George  W. 
Sullivan,  Nicholaa. 
Smith,  Robert  R. 
>   Sonnaar,  Wm. 
SefTerein,  Lewis. 
SUhle,  Ralph. 
Sipp,  Richard. 
Scatt,  Walter. 
Sedore,A. 
Taylor,  C.  W. 
Touaey,  J.  W. 
Yan  Derbeck,  John. 
Yan  Zet* ,  Wm. 
Weatenrelt,  H. 
Wood,  John. 
Wood,  A.  J.' 
Williamson,  H. 
Walling,  A. 
Whaler,  George  S. 


') 


PmOMOTIONS. 

MiSl-  Abraham  G.  Demareat,  promoted  to  colonel  Jan.  26, 1863. 
Capt.  Abraham  Yan  Smburg,  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel,  Wm  Alex- 
ander Donglaaa,  resigned,  Feb.  20, 1863. 
Capt  Samuel  D.  Demareat,  promoted  to  mfOoi*  ^^b*  20, 1863. 
First  Lieut.  Jacob  Poet,  promoted  to  adjutant  Jan.  1, 1863. 
Aasist.-Snrg.  William  S.  Janney,  promoted  to  surgeon  March  27, 1863 ; 

died  of  typhoid  feTer  in  camp  near  White  Oak  Church,  Ya.,  June  1, 

1863. 
Second  Lieut  Jacob  S.  Loiier,  promoted  to  captain  Jan.  16, 1863. 
First  Lieut.  Joseph  A.  BlauTelt,  promoted  to  captain  May  18, 1863. 
Second  Lieut.  George  Klngsland,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  Not.  90, 

1862. 
Second  Lieut  James  Christie,  promoted  to  captain  May  18, 1863. 
Second  Lieut  Benjamin  Z.  Yan  Bmburg,  promoted  to  captain  Feb.  21, 

1863. 
Second  Lieut.  Joseph  Yreeland,  promoted  to  captain  Feb.  22, 1863. 
Sergt  Stephen  G.  Hopper,  promoted  to  flrat  lieutenant  March  11, 186S. 
First  Sergt  Garret  M.  Campbell,  promoted  to  second  lieutenant  Jan.  16, 

1863.- 
Corp.  Richard  A.  Terhune,  promoted  to  second  lieutenant  March  11, 1863. 
Sergt.  Milton  Birley,  promoted  to  first  sergeant  Sept.  1, 1862. 
First  Sergt  John  A.  Yan  Buskirk,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  Sept  2, 

1862. 
First  Sergt  Albert  Forbush,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  May  18, 1863. 
First  Sergt.  Gilbert  T.  Bogert,  promoted  to  second  lieutenant  Not.  20, 

1862,  and  to  first  lieutenant  May  18, 1863. 

Sergt  George  A.  Ward,  promoted  to  first  sergeanf  Jan.  1, 1863. 

First  Sergt.  Andrew  Yan  Bmburg,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  Feb.  21, 

1863,  and  to  captain  May  18, 1863. 

Sergt.  Charles  Yan  Riper,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  May  18, 1863. 
Sergt.  Thomas  Eckerson,  promoted  to  first  sergeant  March  8, 1863. 
Corp.  John  S.  Townsend,  promoted  to  sergeant  June  1, 1863. 
Corp.  William  Cowperthwaite,  promoted  to  sergeant  Jan.  1, 1863. 
Corp.  Nicholas  P.  Royce,  promoted  to  sergeant  Feb.  4, 1863. 
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Corp.  Oomeliui  Yao  Horn,  promoted  to  iMigeaiit  M«roh  11, 186S. 
Ooip.  0«orgtt  A.  BriDk«rfaofl;  promotMl  to  Mrgeant  March  11, 188S. 
Coip.  Aaron  Vanderbeck,  promotad  to  lerffMUit  March  18, 186S. 
Ourp.  Abraham  H.  Hopper,  promotad  to  Mr|;6ant  March  18, 186S. 
Corp.  DaTid  J.  Blackladge,  promotad  to  Mrgeant  April  7, 1863. 
PriTato  Peter  L.  Conklin,  promoted  to  eeoond  lientcnant  Feb.  S2, 1863. 
Oorp.  Isaac  D.  Bogert«  promoted  to  eergeant  March  1, 1868. 
PriTate  Oomelina  Koert,  promoted  to  corporal  March  1, 1863. 

Diss. 
Bogert,  David,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  BeUe  Plain,  Ya.,  April  6, 1866. 
Been,  Darioi,  typhoid  fever,  BeUe  PUin,  Ya.,  April  6, 1863. 
Brinkerhoff,  Henry  E.,  in  camp  at  BeUe  Plain,  Ya.,  Feb.  22, 1863. 
Oampbell,  Theodore,  foand  dead  on  the  road  May  1, 1868;  buried  in  Na- 
tional Oemetery,  Fredericktbnrg,  Ya. 
Oooklin,  John  S.,  remittent  fever,  camp  near  Belle  Plain,  Ye.,  March  6, 

1863. 
Oonklln,  Aaron,  diseaie  of  the  brain,  in  camp,  Feb.  6, 1863. 
Bikeman,  William  H.,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  at  Belle  Plain,'  Ya., 

March  2, 1863. 
Be  Baun,  Abraham,  typhoid  fever.  Belle  Plain,  Ya.,  Feb.  22, 1863. 
Be  Mott,  John  B.,  typhoid  fever,  camp  near  (ieorg^own,  D.  C,  Nov.  22, 

1862. 
Dntcher,  John  H.,  typhoid  fever,  Belle  Plain,  Ya.,  March  30, 1863. 
Everaon,  Bei^amiu,  typhoid  fever.  Belle  Plain,  Ya.,  Feb.  23, 1863. 
Fanner,  Francis,  typhoid  feter.  Belle  Plain,  Ya.,  March  26, 1863. 
Gardiner,  Nelson,  typhoid  fever,  Belle  Plain,  Ya.,  March  15, 1863. 
Barring,  John  P.,  typhoid  fever,  U.  8.  A.  Hoep.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

March  26, 1863. 
Hopper,  John  A.,  Uphold  fever,  U.  S.  A.  Hosp.,  Washington,  D.  C,  May 

24,1863. 
Hnghes,  Abraham,  typhoid  fever,  U.  8.  A.  Hoep.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb* 

27,1863. 
Kent,  Comelins  J.,  typhoid  fever,  U.  8.  A.  Hosp.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

April  30, 1863;  bnried  in  National  Cemetery,  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 
Osbom,  WilUam  A.,  died  at  Div.  Hosp.,  Aquia  Creek,  Ya.,  April  23,1863 
Stamp,  John  D.,  at  Gen.  Hosp.,  Washington,  D.  0.,  Deo.  26, 1862. 
TerwilUger,  James  H.,  ^hoid  fever.  Regt.  Hosp.,  Belle  Plain,  Ya.,  March 

24,1863. 
Thompson,  James  B.,  typhoid  fever,  Begt  Hoep.,  Belle  Plain,  Ya ,  Feb, 

25.1863. 
Tonrney,  John,  drowned  in  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  June  19,1863. 
Westervelt,  James,  died  at  Windmill  Point,  Ya.,  April  29, 1863. 
Wood,  Abraham,  typhoid  fever.  Belle  Plain,  Ya.,  March  10, 1863. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

BBRGBN  AND  PASSAIC  COUNTIES   IN  THE  WAR  OP  I 
THE  REBELLION— (Continued).  ' 

Twenty-fifth  Eegiment.-— On  the  4th  of  August, 
1861,  the  Preeident  of  the  United  States  made  a  draft 
upon  the  Gk)vernor  of  New  Jersey  for  ten  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men  to  serve  for  nine 
months  unless  sooner  discharged.    The  draft  was  not 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  recruiting,  but  all  enlist- 
ments up  to  Sept.  1, 1862,  were  to  be  credited  to  the  , 
State.    It  was  thought  desirable  to  raise  the  quota  by 
voluntary  enlistment  and  so  avoid  the  draft ;  accord- 
ingly a  number  of  earnest  men  addressed  themselves  * 
to  the  work,  and  by  the  3d  of  September,  1862,  the  . 
time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  draft, 
the  State's  quota  was  filled  and  accepted. 

Among  the  regiments  raised  under  this  impulse  was 
the  Twenty-fifth  New  Jersey.  Five  companies  of  this 
regiment  were  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  remaining  five  in  Passaic  County.    The  latter  I 


were  chiefly  enlisted  through  the  energetic  labon  of 
Col.  Andrew  Derrom,  who  had  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  war  committee  of  Paterson,  intrusted 
with  the  raising  of  troops  under  the  calls  of  1862, 
and  through  whose  exertions,  supported  bythoMof 
the  committee,  the  first  quota  of  Passaic  County  was 
filled  in  fourteen  days.  In  the  call  for  the  nine 
months'  men  he  and  his  committee  raised  the  quota 
of  the  county — five  hundred  men — in  two  dayB,  and 
were  obliged  to  refuse  many  who  offered  in  excess  of 
the  required  number.  Desiring  to  see  the  five  com- 
panies properly  placed,  Col.  Derrom  proceeded  with 
them  to  Trenton,  and  succeeded  in  having  them  con- 
solidated with  five  companies  from  the  southern  pait 
of  the  State,  then  in  camp  at  Beverly,  N.  J.  Tbe 
officers  of  the  regiment  thereupon  unanimouslT 
elected  him  colonel,  and  although  his  business— that 
of  an  architect  and  builder — needed  his  personil 
superintendence,  he  promptly  accepted,  joined  the 
command  on  two  days'  notice,  addressed  himself  at 
once  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  pro- 
moting the  discipline  of  the  regiment,  and  remained 
with  it  during  its  entire  period  of  service,  discharging 
with  marked  promptness  and  efficiency  every  duty 
laid  upon  him. 

The  field  and  staff*  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment 
New  Jersey  Volunteers  were  as  follows : 

Colonel,  Andrew  Derrom,  architect  and  builder, 
Paterson,  N.  J. ;  commissioned  September.  1862; 
mustered  in  Sept.  29,  1862;  mustered  out  June  20, 
1863. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  E.  J.  Ayres,  grocer,  Paterson, 
N.  J. ;  commissioned  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  mustered  in  Sept, 
29,  1862 ;  mustered  out  June  20,  1868. 

Miyor,  J.  Kelly  Brown,  nurseryman,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
commissioned  September,  1862 ;  mustered  in  Sept  29, 
1862;  must,  out  June  20, 1863. 

Adjutant,  Daniel  B.  Murphy,  mechanic,  Camden, 
N.  J. ;  commissioned  September,  1862 ;  mustered  in 
Sept.  29, 1862 ;  dismissed.  Columbus  Force,  Oct  15, 
1862 ;  Dec.  25, 1862.  Charles  J.  Field,  tobacconist, 
Camden;  commissioned  Sept.,  1862;  mustered  out 
June  20, 1863. 

Quartermaster,  James  Inglis,  Jr.,  stationer,  Pater- 
son, N.  J. ;  commissioned  September,  1862 ;  mustered 
in  Sept.  29,  1862;  mustered  out  June  20, 1863. 

Surgeon,  James  Reiley,  M.D.,  Morristown,  N.  J. ; 
commissioned  Sept.,  1862;  mustered  in  Sept  29, 
1862 ;  mustered  out  June  20,  1863. 

First  Assistant  Surgeon,  Robert  McBateman,  M.D., 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  commissioned  Sept.,  1862;  mus- 
tered in  Sept.  29,  1862 ;  mustered  out  June  20, 1863. 

Second  Assistant  Surgeon,  Seffrine  Daily,  M.D., 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  commissioned  Sept,  1862 ;  mustered 
in  Sept.  29,  1862 ;  mustered  out  June  20, 1868. 

Chaplain,  Francis  E.  Butler,  Presbyterian,  Pater- 
son, N.  J. ;  commissioned  Sept.,  1862 ;  mustered  in 
Sept.  29,  1862;  mortally  wounded  at  Suffolk;  died 
May,  1863.    John  H.  Robinson,  Methodist,  Patewon, 


COL.  ANDREW  DERROM. 
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OoL.  AxDtKW  Dkeroh  wm  boni  on 
Nor.  SO,  1817,  wbiU  his  fftfcher  was  in 
the  militarj  Mrrke  of  the  British 
(roTernment.  Hia  parents  were  Rich- 
ard and  Mary  (Winders)  Derrom,  the 
former  of  whom  was  bom  near  Man- 
chester, Kneland,  and  the  latter  at 
Leeda  Richard  l>errom  passed  his 
Jjfe  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
qiendiDg  a  portion  of  the  time  in  the 
army  and  at  other  times  in  the  civil 
braDch  of  the  serrice. 

Gol.  Derrom  was  the  second  of  the 
fix  children  who  grew  to  years  of 
maturity.  His  earliest  recollections 
extend  back  to  the  year  1820  or  1821, 
when  his  father  was  stationed  on  the 
isUnd  of  Malta,  where  Important 
fbrtifleatious  were  Iteing  constrocted. 
He  remejnbeis  also  having  resided  on 
the  isle  of  Gorfh,  and  on  that  of  Zant, 
foinous  for  the  beanty  and  splendor  of 
its  gardens.  When  six  years  of  ago 
be  resided  on  the  island  of  Cephn- 
lonis,  at  Argoetoli,  where  he  received 
hi«  earliest  instmction  at  a  private 
school,  and  also  special  lessons  in 
irritiog  at  the  military  clerk's  office 
of  the  department.  Here  also  he 
received  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion from  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy  and  wife, 
missiooaries  of  the  English  Church, 
at  whose  house  he  was  often  accus- 
tomed tn  meet  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
on  the  island  training  his  army  of 
•ilver-bespangled  Suliots  for  \\\a  de- 
scent on  Greece.  In  1824  he  was 
taken  to  Sngland,  and  attended  a  pri- 
vate school  at  Plymouth  for  some 
months,  and  sabsequently  received 
instroction  at  the  grammar-school  of 
the  tame  place.  He  next  attended 
the  gnmmar-school  attached  to  St 
John^  Chnrch,  Olaagow,  Scotland, 
and  after  that  resided  at  different 
points  in  Irehind,  and  finally  at  Lon- 

dondeny,  where  his  father  was  stationed  in  the  civil  service,  and  where 
he  attended  Greigfaton's  Grammar-School,  situated  on  the  wall  above 
Governor  Walker's  testimonial.  For  three  years  thereafter  he  was 
instructed  by  a  private  tutor  in  connection  with  his  brothers,  James 
and  John,  the  former  of  whom  is  an  architect  and  major  of  the  Victoria 
Sifles,  in  Kew  Zealand,  where  the  iamily  finally  located,  and  wliere  both 
Richard  Derrom  and  his  wife  died. 

After  leaving  Londonderry,  in  1834,  Cul.  Derrom  went  to  Deal,  Eng- 
land, where  he  studied  higher  mathematics  with  a  friend,— a  branch  of 
science  in  which  he  took  great  delight,— it  being  his  intention  to  fit 
hiraielf  for  the  profeasion  of  a  civil  and  military  engineer.  In  1836  he 
left  Deal  for  the  United  Statea.  mainly  for  travel  and  to  better  prepare 
bimself  for  his  profession,  and  upon  arriving  in  this  country  entered 
a  lithographer's  office,  having  commenced  at  as  early  an  age  as  eight 
years  to  study  drawing,  and  being  an  adept  at  both  that  and  coloring. 
In  Novemt>er,  1836,  he  came  to  Patersou,  where  he  found  employment 
ander  C.  S.  Van  Wagoner  to  survey,  lay  out,  and  map  the  city,  etc.  He 
msde  the  first  map  of  Passaic  city  also,  for  John  Lloyd,  an  old  residnnt 
of  that  place.  In  March,  18:17,  for  tho  purpose  of  obtnining  a  practical 
knowledge  of  architecture,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  carpenter  and 
bvllder  in  Paterson,  and  after  three  yeara  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
bosinees.  Prior  to  this,  however,  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  books 
and  of  the  drawing  department  In  1844  he  began  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Paterson,  and  carried  on  one  of  the  largest  Imilding  enter- 
prises In  the  State  nntil  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861,  when, 
owing  to  his  early  military  education  and  his  admitted  executive  ability, 
he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  war  committee  to  raise  troops,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  the  several  quotas  of  soldiers  without  the  necessity  of 
admft,  in  one  instance  within  three  weeks.  In  18G2,  when  President 
Lincoln  called  for  ** 300,000  men,  and  300,000  more/'  making  600,000  in 
all,  a  draft  was  ordered  if  the  quota  was  not  filled  by  volunteers.  Gol. 
Derrom,  by  energetic  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  seconded 
by  his  active  personal  exertions,  succeeded  in  raising  the  quota  for  Pat- 
ecaon  within  three  days.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to  liave  Passaic  County 
soldien  commanded  by  Passaic  men,  it  was  arranged  to  have  a  regiment 
formed  o>mpoaed  of  five  companies  from  Paterson  and  five  from  the 
sbutliem  section  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  was  unanimously  elected 
colonel.  He  received  his  commission  from  the  Governor,  and  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  Sept  29, 1862.  In  a  few 
days  he  had  the  regiment— the  Twenty-fifth  New  Jersey  Infantry— in 
perfect  order  and  discipline,  and  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war  in  October 
following.  On  arriving  at  Washington  he  was  appointed  to  command 
a  brigade  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  troops;  bnt  ex- 
prusing  a  desire  to  do  duty  with  his  own  regiment,  many  of  whom  had 
been  indnoed  to  enlist  by  him,  he  resumed  his  duties  as  colonel.  The 
regiment  performed  valuable  service  in  the  field,  and  participated  In  a 
nvmber  of  important  engagemento.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
after  the  day  was  really  lost,  the  regiment,  with  Col.  Derrom  at  its  head, 
was  the  only  one  to  advance  to  the  enemy's  works  at  the  time,  and  the 
Bight  being  dark  was  controlled  by  the  whistle-calls  of  Its  leader  alone. 
Throogbont  his  entire  service  in  the  field  Gol.  Derrom  earned  tlie  warm 
approval  and  indorsement  of  his  superior  officers,  and  performed  his 
daties  in  a  soldieriy  and  successful  manner.  His  engineering  talents 
came  into  active  play  upon  the  occasion  of  the  attack  of  Longstreet 
upon  Snlblk,  Ta.,  in  1862,  when,  within  eight  hours,  roadn  were  built 
and  bridges  oonatnieted  over  Broer's  Creek  under  his  supervision  and 
direction,  preventiog  a  detour  of  five  miles  and  bri  nging  the  troops  on  the 

\  Biver  into  close  and  rapid  communication  with  each  other 


and  with  Suffolk,  contributing  c 
tially  to  the  snoceasful  termination  of 
the  siege. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  regular 
term  of  service,  Gol.  Derrom  returned 
to  Paterson,  expecting  to  n^oln  the 
army  with  his  regiment  reorganised 
as  veterans ;  but  he  found  his  private 
business  affairs  in  such  a  disastrous 
condition  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  remain  at  home  and  look  after  the 
interests  of  his  family.  Within  three 
years  he  restored  his  business,  paid  all 
indebtedness,  and  employed  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  men.  For 
years  he  had  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ing enterprises  in  the  country,  and 
many  of  the  manufacturing,  public, 
and  private  buildings  in  Paterson 
were  designed  and  built  by  him,  in- 
cluding such  structures  as  the  Dale, 
Arkwright,  Empire,  Waverly,  and 
Franklin  Mills.  In  many  of  the  fac- 
tories of  the  city,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  tariff  provisions  of  1842,  he  de- 
signed and  built  the  machinery  with 
the  assistance  of  expert  mechanics. 
He  was  the  first  in  the  United  States 
to  make  complete  sectional  buildings 
that  oould  be  built  in  one  place  and 
transported  to  another  and  put  up, 
and  received  a  bronze  medal  from  the 
American  Institute  Fair  in  1862  for 
his  mechanical  genius,  and  in  1872 
both  a  silver  and  special  gold  medal 
fhim  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  at 
Waverly.  In  1870,  having  acquired 
a  handsome  competency,  lie  retired 
fh>m  active  busineas,  and  established 
the  Derrom  Building  Company,  pnt- 
y  ting  in  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 

/^  ^  of  his  capital,  and  adding  more  from 

y  (/  w  J^  y  /"  t*°*®  to  time.    The  corporate  entar- 

^vJC''V''^C'/w^^7^V^.r  prise  was  at  first  very  successful,  but 

owing  to  the  approaching  business 
depression,  slrns  of  which  had  al- 
ready begun  to  appear,  it  met  with  subsequent  disasters,  and  finally  col- 
I    lapsed.    Even  at  this  critical  time  CoL  Derrom  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
of  his  private  means  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  of  the  concern.    He 
;    was  subsequently  invited  to  go  to  Caracas,  Yeneiuela,  where  he  estab- 
lished large  construction  shops  on  the  American  system,  and  filled  the 
position  of  supervisor  and  architect  for  nearly  four  years.    He  returned 
I    in  1879,  and  is  now  with  his  sons,  Andrew  and  James  A.  Derrom,  in 

their  business  as  supervising  architecta,  in  Paterson. 
I  Besides  his  success  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and  as  a  commanding 
I  officer  of  bravo  soldiers  in  the  field.  Col.  Derrom  has  been  since  his  first 
I  residence  in  Paterson  one  of  its  most  active  and  useful  public  men,  and 
I  has  bei-n  closely  identified  with  many  of  the  improvements  and  institu- 
,  tions  of  the  city.  From  1868  to  1872  he  purchased  and  developed  the 
I  whole  of  the  east  side  of  the  city,  laying  out  lota  and  streets,  building 
I  houses,  and  rendering  that  section  attractive  and  desirable  as  a  place  of 
I    residence. 

,  He  was  also  instrumental  in  establishing  the  People's  Park  on  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  and  in  developing  other  sections  of  the  city.  In  poli- 
ticit  he  wat)  originally  an  Old-Line  Whig,  but  since  the  organication  of 
the  Republican  party  has  acted  almost  entirely  with  that  party.  Upon 
I  the  first  organization  of  tlie  municipal  government  of  Paterson  he  was 
I  elected  alderman  from  the  West  Ward,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  per- 
fecting the  city  government.  He  drew  most  of  the  ordinances  passed 
by  the  iKmrd  (in  tho  rough),  and  his  services  were  especially  valuable  In 
the  arranging  and  correcting  of  street  grades  and  lines.  He  was  elected 
to  serve  a  second  term  in  the  board  from  the  same  ward.  In  1853  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  City  Council  of  Paterson  as  an  independent  can- 
didate, a  position  that  was  equivalent  to  mayor,  and  in  which  only  two 
others  had  preceded  him,  vix..  Judge  Philemon  Dickerson  and  Charles 
Danforth.  During  his  administration  of  municipal  affairs  taxes  were 
light,  expenses  small,  and  the  debt  of  the  city  not  only  reduced,  but  a 
balance  left  in  tlie  treasury.  In  1854,  under  a  law  suggested  by  him,  a 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  to  correct  the  selling  of 
tho  school  children  to  the  person  who  would  teach  the  greatest  number 
for  the  least  money.  In  the  spring,  under  this  law.  Col.  Derrom,  as  its 
father,  was  appointed  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  education  and 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  it  was  he  mainly  who  had  the  organ- 
izing and  perfecting  of  the  public  school  system  of  Paterson.  He  re- 
mained witli  the  board  for  five  years,  and  so  thorough  were  the  public 
schools  that  private  schools  could  not  be  sustained  against  them.  Col.  Der- 
rom has  also  been  actively  connected  with  other  IochI  institutions  of  Pat- 
erson ;  was  the  first  vice-president  of  the  savings-bank  and  of  the  Passaic 
Water  Company,  and  in  church  matters  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  formerly  a  very  active 
supporter  of  the  Sabbath-school  cause,  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  lead- 
ing superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  of  that  church,  and  during  the 
seventeen  years  of  his  connection  with  the  First  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
was  an  active  worker  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  choir.  He  was  married  in 
1842  to  Elizabeth  Vreelnnd,  a  representative  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Paterson.  The  children  have  been  four  in  number,  viz.,  Andrew,  James 
A.,  Mary  L.,  wife  of  Casiano  Santana,  a  banker  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and 
Elizabeth  M.  N.  Derrom.  Miss  Jennie  L.  Derrom  is  an  adopted  daughter, 
and  occnpioH  a  cherishoil  place  in  the  household  of  which  she  fonnsapart. 
Andrew  and  James  A.  Derrom  are  carrying  on  the  business  of  architecta 
and  superintendents  at  No.  209  Main  Street,  the  firm-name  being  A.  Der- 
rom, Jr.,  k  Co.  Col.  Derrom  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  orders  of  Free- 
masonry and  Odd-Fellowship,  and  has  held  a  number  of  high  offices  in  the 
latter. 
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N.  J. ;  mustered  in  Sept.  29, 1862 ;  mastered  out  Jane 
20, 1863. 

Sergeant'Major,  Charles  J.  Field,  tobacconist,  Cam- 
den, N.  J. ;  mustered  in  Sept.  29,  1862 ;  promoted  to 
adjutant;  mastered  out  June  20,  1863.  Granville 
Leach,  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  mustered  in  Sept.  29, 1862  ; 
promoted  lieutenant;  mustered  out  June  20,  1863. 
Charles  Thiskett,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant,  John  Murchamp,  clerk, 
Camden,  N.  J. ;  mustered  in  Sept.  29, 1862 ;  mustered 
out  Jane  20, 1863. 

Commissary-Sergeant,  J.  R.  Putnam,  lawyer,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J. ;  mustered  in  Sept.  29,  1862 ;  mustered 
out  June  20, 1863. 

Hospital  Steward,  James  Van  Blarcom,  lawyer, 
Pateraon,  N.  J. ;  mastered  in  Sept.  29, 1862 ;  mustered 
out  June  20, 1863. 

Assistant  Hospital  Steward,  George  Gravelias, 
barber,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  mustered  in  Sept.  29,  1862 ; 
muBtered  out  June  20,  1863. 

Drum-Major,  A.  J.  Williams,  cigar-maker.  West 
Milford,  N.  J. ;  mustered  in  Sept.  29,  1862 ;  mastered 
out  June  20,  1863. 

Few  officers  in  the  service  were  better  qualified  than 
Col.  Derrom  both  as  an  organizer  and  disciplinarian. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
brigade  with  which  his  regiment  was  organized,  the 
First  Brigade  of  Casey's  division,  consisting  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-seventh  New  Jersey,  the 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Vermont,  and  the  Twelfth 
Maasachusetts  Battery. 

The  regiment  left;  camp  at  Beverly  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1862,  and  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  going  into  camp  on  Capitol  Hill.  Here 
the  brigading  took  place,  and  the  assignment  of  Col. 
Derrom  temporarily  to  the  command  of  the  brigade. 
For  a  short  time  in  November  the  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  detached  picket  duty  at  Fairfax  Seminary, 
Virginia,  then,  on  the  30th,  commenced  their  eighty- 
mile^arch  to  Liverpool  Point,  opposite  Aquia  Creek, 
whence  they  were  transported  across  the  Potomac 
and  proceeded  to  Falmouth.  Here,  though  wearied 
by  along  march,  the  regiment  was  no  sooner  brigaded 
anew  with  the  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Ninth 
Army  Corps,  than  the  tocsin  sounded  for  active  ser- 
vice, and  they  were  with  Bumside  in  the  famous 
Fredericksburg  engagement.  "The  Ninth  Corps," 
8&ys  an  account  of  this  action,  "  lying  immediately 
opposite  Fredericksburg,  was  particularly  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  fire,  but  crossed  with  great  gallantry,  the 
First  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division  being  the  second 
to  occupy  the  place,  one  of  its  regiments  crossing 
wme  time  before  the  bridges  were  laid.  The  Twenty- 
fifth,  immediately  upon  reaching  the  south  bank, 
threw  out  pickets  along  the  streets,  and  so  remained 
until  the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  the  Ninth  Corps 
went  into  action.  The  duty  before  this  corps  was 
arduous  and  dangerous,  being  to  attack  the  enemy 
advantageously  posted  in  the  woods  and  hills  lying 


back  of  Fredericksburg,  and  where  he  had  con- 
stracted  formidable  earthworks  which  were  defended 
by  namerous  batteries.  The  odds  were  fearftil,  but 
the  brave  troops  of  the  Ninth  pushed  steadily  forward, 
clearing  their  way  to  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
ridge.  There  the  order  was  given  to  storm  the 
enemy's  works,  and  two  divisions  advanced  to  the 
perilous  task,  marching  dauntless  across  the  plain 
until  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  rods  of  the  ridge. 
Then  the  rebel  infantry,  stationed  behind  a  stone 
wall,  opened  a  murderous  fire.  For  a  moment  the 
head  of  the  column  was  thrown  into  confusion,  bat 
rallying,  it  was  reinforced,  and  again  moved  forward. 
But  the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  was  vain. 
From  the  moment  the  brave  columns  left  the  shelter 
of  the  ravine  where  they  had  formed  for  the  assault 
until  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  rebel  ar- 
tillery and  infantry  poured  a  terrific  concentrated  fire 
upon  the  advancing  line,  and  again  it  came  to  a  halt, 
then  broke  and  retired.  But  now,  the  situation  grow- 
ing desperate,  Getty's  division  of  the  Ninth  Corps, 
including  the  Twenty-fifth,  was  ordered  up,  and 
charged  directly  upon  the  intrenchments  at  the  Tele- 
graph road  near  the  Marye  Hoase,  the  Jerseymen 
forming  the  centre  of  the  attacking  force.  Pashing 
steadily  forward  a  distance  of  some  eight  hundred 
yards,  over  fences,  ravines,  and  swamps,  the  regiment, 
just  at  dusk,  then  alone  charged  with  a  cheer  to  a 
plateaa  only  fifty  paces  from  the  wall  held  by  the 
enemy,  exposed  all  the  way  to  a  murderous  fire,  but 
bravely  pressing  on  and  holding  their  advanced  po- 
sition. But  this  was  but  for  a  little  time.  At  length, 
the  supports  having  fallen  back,  and  the  darkness 
rendering  it  impossible  any  longer  to  manoeuvre  with 
safety,  the  enemy,  moreover,  having  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  position,  the  regiment  was  reluctantly 
withdrawn,  still,  however,  fighting  gallantly,  and 
poaring  in  volleys  of  musketry  as  it  fell  back.  By 
this  time  other  parts  of  the  line  had  also  been  finally 
driven  back,  and  the  enemy  having  reoccupied  his 
advanced  position,  the  Twenty-fifth,  with  its  division, 
bivouacked  on  the  ground  from  which  it  had  moved 
to  the  assault.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  in  this  battle 
was  nine  killed,  fifty-eight  wounded,  and  eighteen 
missing.  The  conduct  of  the  men  was  excellent 
throughout,  being  much  more  steady,  indeed,  than 
that  of  some  of  the  other  regiments.  The  following 
congratulatory  order,  dated  '  Bivouac,  Street  of  Fred- 
ericksburg,' was  issued  by  the  colonel  commanding 
on  the  day  aft^r  the  engagement : 

'*  I.  The  colonel  comiuaDdiug  takes  great  pleasure  in  girtng  credit  to 
the  oflBcert  and  men  in  general  of  this  regiment  engaged  In  the  action 
of  yesterday.  Their  coolness  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  stamps  them  as  worthy  comrades  of  the  Teterans  of 
the  army. 

"  n.  The  few  who  in  the  time  of  danger  skulked  fh>m  tht  ir  duty  to 
their  country  will  in  due  time  receive  their  reward. 

"  III.  The  noble  men  whom  we  have  lost  (kUled  in  action)  we  mourn 
for,  and  sympathize  with  their  famiUes  in  their  affliction  while  we  hope 
that  their  and  our  loss  will  be  the  eternal  gain  of  our  late  comrades. 
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"IV.  Id  oongrataUtlng  all  on  the  bold  front  th«  rvglmrnt  dtcplajred, 
and  for  our  preMnratioD  fh>m  greater  Ion  under  the  terrific  fire  of  the 
enemy,  It  ia  proper  that  we  ehoald  render  thanks  unto  God  for  His  mer- 
ciful proTidence. 

"  Andrkw  Duioh,  Oohmel  Commtmdingr 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  regimeDt  through 
all  its  movements.  After  remaining  in  the  old  camp 
at  Falmouth  until  early  in  February,  1863,  the  regi- 
ment was  transferred  to  Newport  News,  and  thence 
on  the  13th  of  March  to  Suflfolk,  Va.,  where  it  en- 
camped a  short  distance  from  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
near  Fort  Jericho,  a  work  commanding  the  railroad 
running  to  Portsmouth.  In  April  the  enemy,  some 
thirty  thousand  strong,  having  crossed  the  Black- 
water  and  taken  position  in  our  front,  the  regiment 
was  put  into  the  intrenchments,  a  portion  manning 
the  completed  works,  while  others  constructed  new 
defenses,  built  bridges,  and  opened  necessary  roads. 
The  purpose  of  Longstreet  seemed  to  be  to  cross  the 
Nansemond,  overwhelm  the  garrison,  seize  the  roads 
to  Norfolk  and  cut  off  the  Federal  supplies.  This 
would  have  placed  both  Norfolk  and  Portemouth  at 
the  mercy  of  the  rebels.  It  was  therefore  imperative 
that  the  position  of  our  forces  on  the  Nansemond 
should  be  inflexibly  maintained.  This  involved  the 
command  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles, 
bordered  by  lagoons  and  marshes  which  could  only 
be  rendered  passable  for  troops  and  reinforcements 
by  the  construction  of  long  roads,  bridges,  and  cause- 
ways. This  work,  at  once  arduous  and  important, 
was  performed  largely  by  the  Twenty-fifth  New  Jersey, 
while  the  bridges  were  in  almost  every  instance  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Col.  Derrom.  Two 
of  these  bridges,  one  over  Broer's  Creek,  near  Suffolk, 
and  the  other  over  Jericho  Creek,  were  not  only  built 
but  designed  by  the  colonel,  and  were  constructed 
almost  entirely  without  tools,  the  workmen  using  only 
wood-axes,  one  auger,  and  one  small  chisel.  Each 
bridge  was  built  in  from  five  to  ten  houre,  and  though 
subjected  to  the  severest  tests,— columns  of  troops, 
trains  of  loaded  wagons,  and  the  heaviest  field  ord- 
nance and  siege-pieces  repeatedly  crossing  over  them, 
— ^they  stood  unshaken. 

A  writer,  giving  an  account  of  these  works,  says,— 

**  The  bridge  oyer  Broer's  Creek,  oTer  serenty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
foundation  resUng  on  a  muddj  bottom  in  ten  feet  of  water,  was  thrown 
•cross  in  Ats  hours,  the  whole  structure.  Including  the  cutting  down  of 
the  timber  and  the  corduroying  of  the  approaches  through  a  thick  wood, 
being  completed  In  less  than  a  day  with  a  detail  of  sixty  men.  Col. 
Derrom  appears  to  have  suggested  this  whole  system  of  roads  and 
bridges,  by  means  of  which,  mainly,  Longstreet  was  checkmated. 

"  A  letter  fh>m  Gen.  Getty  to  Col.  Derrom  says,  •  Mora  especially  were 
your  suggestions  on  the  sul^ect  of  military  bridge*  of  ralue.  The  bridgee 
constructed  by  you,  and  after  your  own  invenUon,  oyer  Broer's  Creek, 
during  the  siege  of  SufTolk,  in  April  last,  were  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance.  Thrown  with  great  rapidity,  and  at  a  criUcal  moment,  by  cutting 
off  a  detour  of  five  miles,  and  thus  bringing  the  troops  on  the  Nanse- 
mond  Eirer  into  close  and  rapid  communicaUon  with  each  other  and 
with  Suffolk,  they  contributed  essentially  to  the  successful  terminaUon 
of  the  siege.'** 

Aft«r  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  by  Longstreet, 
the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  built  a  fort  near  Suffolk, 
which  G^en.  Getty,  in  comj^iment  to  the  State,  named 


Fort  New  Jersey.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  during 
the  siege  was  small,  two  killed  and  nine  wounded. 
Among  the  former  was  Chaplain  Butler,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  while  moving  about  the  field,  al- 
leviating the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  soldiers.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  most  exalted  character  and  the 
purest  patriotism,  and  was  universally  beloved  by  the 
men  in  whose  service  he  so  bravely  died.^ 

The  regiment  having  completed  its  term  of  service 
returned  home,  and  was  mustered  out  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1863.  (See  record  of  the  ofiicers  and  men  in  the 
regiment  from  Passaic  County  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter.) 

Oomptmn  ^.s— {John  McKikr?(aiv,  Captain.) 
Aokerman,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  Sept  ],  1862 ;  must,  out  June  SO,  186S. 
▲nderson,  At>rahain,  private,  enl.  Sept  S,  1863 ;  must  out  June  20, 180. 
Angte,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Attenborough,  Samuel,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  must,  out  June  SO, 

1863. 
Avison,  Jeremiah,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 186S :  must  out  June  20, 180. 
Bohen,  James,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 :  wounded  in  the  head  at  battk  of 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Deo.  13, 1862;  r^olned  company  for  duty  March 

22, 1863 ;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Bott,  Frederick,  ooip.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  20, 1883. 
Boyd,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Boyie,  Jamea,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Burton,  George,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Campbell,  John,  wagoner,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Oonarton,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  must  out  Jane  20, 1863. 

1  Francis  E.  Butler  was  born  at  SufBeld,  Conn.,  on  Feb.  9, 182&.  Bs 
was  the  son  of  Asa  Butler,  a  paper-manufecturer  of  SuflSeld,  Conn.,  sad 
for  a  number  <^  years  previous  to  entering  college  was  engaged  in  tbe 
oflBoe  of  the  large  paper^house  of  his  brothers,  Henry  V.  and  WiUisB 
Butler,  in  New  York  and  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  graduated  with  honorsbk 
distinction  at  Tale  College  in  the  class  of  1867,  and  after  studying  di- 
vinity at  Princeton  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  In  NewTorfc,hf 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Paterson,  where  he  rt- 
mained  till  he  entered  the  service  as  chi^riain. 

He  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  tnie  sol* 
dier,  as  well  as  of  the  faithfViI  chaplain,  often  putting  himself  in  postt  of 
danger  to  do  extra  service  over  and  above  what  the  duties  of  his  statfoe 
required.  It  was  in  one  of  these  sltoations,  while  taking  cvn  of  woandcd 
comrades  on  the  tleld,  that  he  received  the  fiital  shot  which  ended  bit 
useftil  and  promising  career.  In  all  his  relations  Chaplain  Butler  wiis 
man  of  high  honor  and  of  an  exalted  character.  His  people,  whether  of 
the  ohuroh  or  of  the  regiment,  all  loved  and  honored  him,  uid  hk 
memory  is  greatly  levered  by  his  surviving  friends. 

It  is  said,  in  explanation  of  the  military  knowledge  and  entbuisas 
which  Chaplain  Butler  displayed  while  in  the  army,  that  this  was  a  sort 
of  mprU  dm  oorf  imbibed  in  early  life,  for  when  quite  young,  at  bosM 
in  SufBeld,  Conn.,  he  organised  and  equipped  a  military  companj  of  bii 
own,  and  drilled  them  in  the  tactics  which  he  himself  learned  for  thst 
purpose.  It  is  well  known  to  thoee  fomillar  with  the  history  of  the  regi- 
ment that  he  rendered  Important  servioeto  the  ofBcers  in  coaiaMBd,aBd 
a  brilliant  career  was  predicted  for  him  in  the  army  had  his  life  beii 
spared. 

s  We  find  the  following  note  attached  to  the  record  of  this  company : 

*'  Company  A,  formed  fhim  a  nucleus  of  members  of  Washlngtoa 
Fire  Engine  Company  (Paterson,  N.  J.),  were  men  of  average  heifbt, 
strong  and  healthy,  and  invariably  reported  more  men  for  duty  esck 
day  than  any  other  company  in  the  regiment  The  cumpany  bcisg 
composed  of  mechanics,  were  detailed  to  assist  in  building  all  of  Cd. 
Derrom*s  patent  bridges,  notably  the  one  crossing  the  creek  near  8a^ 
folk.  Oen.  Getty  said  to  Capt  McKieman  that  if  this  bridge  was  eosi- 
pleted  by  a  certain  time  it  would  be  worth  a  million  dollars  to  the  gov^ 
emment  The  bridge  was  completed  in  the  time,  being  overseventy^ 
long,  and  thrown  acroes  in  the  space  of  five  hours.  Oapt  McKieman,  of 
Co.  A,  was  complimented  by  CoL  Derrom  on  the  efficiency  and  willing* 
neas  with  which  his  men  worked,  in  some  instances  up  to  their  waiiS  in 
mud  and  water.  This  bridge  saved  Oen.  Peck  fh>m  being  driven  tnm 
Suffolk.*' 
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Comolj,  Jamm,  private,  mL  Sipt.  1, 18tt ;  mtut  out  Jom  20, 1863. 
Ownor,  MiebMl,  private,  •nl.  8«pt  1, 1868 ;  must,  out  June  90, 1863. 
Jhut,  John,  tnit.,  ral.  Stpt  1, 1868 ;  «oiuid«d  in  left  shoalder  at  batUe 
of  FredariekBlmrg,  Ya.,  Dae  13, 1862;  rejoined  companj  for  duty 
Mareh  22, 1863 ;  aiaat.  ont  Jnna  20, 1863. 
]>iao,  WilUam,  private,  anl.  Sept  1, 1862;  diKh.  at  Bckingtou  U.  8.  A. 

Hoap.,  Washington,  D.  O,  Jan.  18, 1868,  for  diMbillty. 
Dtati,  SsTft,  private,  enl.  Sapt  1, 1862;  diach.  at  reg.  hoap.,  camp  near 

lUmontb,  Ya.,  Jan.  12, 1868,  for  diaaUllty. 
Demareat,  Peter  S.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Dottgikerty,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  nraat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
DiBgi»,  Peter  M.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1802;  teamater  at  convaleaoent 
oaaip,  Alexandria,  Ya. ;  final  record  not  knovrn ;  aleent  at  mnater. 
Dafl^f,  John,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
iDgiehart,  Frederick,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  moat  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
roDy,  BUaa,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
FoUj,  John  B.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
niBk,  John  K^  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  killed  In  action  at  Freder- 

lokaharg,  Ya.,  Dec.  13, 1862. 
Gordon,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Gallagher,  William,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  ont  Jnne  20, 1868. 
Gfteon,  Jamea  T.,  lat  aergt,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  wounded  In  left  wriat  and 
taken  prisoner  at  batUe  of  Fr«derickabnrg,  Ya.,  Dec.  13, 1862 ;  paroled 
Jan.  9, 1862 ;  com.  2d  llent  May  1, 1863;  rained  company  for  duty 
June  8, 1863;  muat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Han,  Henry,  MJ).,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  wonnded  and  teken  pria- 
oner  at  IVederickaburg,  Ya.,  Dec.  13, 1862 :  died  of  wounda  at  Rich- 
mond, Ya.,  Jan.  22, 1863 ;  buried  at  National  Cemetery,  Richmond, 
Va. 
Hagan,  Alexander,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Haycock,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Hodge,  Jaroea,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat.  out  June  20, 1863. 
Howard,  Thomaa,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
HaUne.  Thonaa,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862;  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  reg. 
hoap.,  camp  near  Suffolk,  Ya.,  March  26,  1863;  buried  at  National 
Oamatery,  Hampton,  Ya. 
Hedie,  OotUelb,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  killed  in  action  at  Freder- 

Muburg,  Ya.,  Dec.  13, 1862. 
Hofl,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat.  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Hjda,  Joaepb,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  diach.  at  reg.  huap.,  camp  near 
tailblk,  Ya.,  March  13, 1863,  for  dlaabiiity. 

^  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat.  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Ingrand,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  If  62 ;  muat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Jackaoo,  John,  private,  enL  Sept  1. 1862;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Janti,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Kay,  Alfred,  privat^  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Keife,  Andrew,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  killed  in  action  at  Fredericka- 

burg,  Ya.,  Dec  13, 1862. 
lEeer,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1. 1862 ;  muat  ont  June  20, 1868. 
Kegaa,  John  C,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Kidd,  Wniiam,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Ki««,  Aaron,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat.  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
King,  Charite  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Uwlc^  Henry,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1. 1862 ;  muat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Lee,  Jamea,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  aergt  March  1,  1863;  mnat  out 

June  20. 1863. 
lUboaey,  Timothy,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat  ont  Jnne  90, 1863. 
Maim,  PhOip,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
McMde,  John,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
XcDensiit  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat  ont  Jnne  20, 1868. 
McKleman,  John,  captain,  com.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
McKiernaa,  Samuel  0.,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  aergt  Sept  30, 1862; 
pro.  to  lat  lient,  Jan.  11, 1863,  vioe  Rogera,  pro.;  wonndod  alightly 
at  l«ttle  of  Suffolk,  Ya.,  May  3, 1863 ;  mnat  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
VcNelll,  Joaepb,  Corp.,  enL  Sept  1,  1862;  aergt.  March  1,  1863;  muat 

out  Jnne  20, 1868. 
McOoniaky,  Franda,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat.  out  June  20, 1863. 
l(«Gai,  Jamea.  mnalcian.  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
VcfiOI,  Bernard,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
VeOolril,  Anthony,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  ont  June  20, 1868. 
Vaher,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  corp.  Dec  28, 1862 ;  muat  out 

Jane  20. 1863. 
ViDday.  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Morriaoa,  Thomaa,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  wonnded  in  left  aboulder 
In  action  at  Frtderickabnrg,  Ya.,  Dec  13, 1862 ;  mnat.  out  June  20, 
1863. 
Vorgaa,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  ont  June  90, 1863. 


Newton,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  moat  ont  June  20, 1868. 
Oliver,  Richard,  mnalcian,  enl  Sept  1, 1862;  trana.  fkom  Go.  S;  mnat 

ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Otto,  Adam,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  mnat  ont  June  20, 1868. 
Parker,  John,  private,  euL  Sept  1,  1862;  diach.  at  U.  S.  Hoap.,  Fort 

Schuyler,  New  York  Harbor,  Jan.  28, 1868,  for  diaabiUty. 
Phalon,  John,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  mnat  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Pallett,  Richard,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 :  mnat  out  Jnne  20, 1868. 
Pettigrew,  Matthiaa,  aergt,  enl.  Sept  1, 1842;  mnat  ont  June  20, 1868. 
Quinlan,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Reed,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Robertson,  Jamea,  private,  enL  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  must  ont  Jnne  20, 1868. 
Richards,  Thomaa  B.,  2d  lient.  enl.  Sept  2, 1802 ;  rea'd  May  18, 1868. 
Rogera,  Andrew,  lat  lient,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  pro.  to  eapt.  Go.  F,  Jan.  11, 

1863,  rice  Blenknw,  rea*d ;  mnat  out  June  20, 1868. 
Roaa,  Richard,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  wounded  In  breaat  at  battle  of 

Frederickaburg,  Ya.,  Dec.  13, 1862 ;  r^olned  company  for  duty,  March 

26, 1863;  wounded  in  thigh  at  battle  of  Suffolk,  Ya.,  May  3, 1863; 

muat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Ryan,  Jamea,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  mnat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Scanlan,  Jamea,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  mnat  out  June  20, 1868. 
Spindler,  Oharlee,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Stone,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  ont  Jnne  90, 1868. 
Sutton,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1869;  must  out  June  20, 1868. 
Sweeney,  Patrick,  private,  onl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  must  ont  June  20, 1868. 
Thomas,  Beqjamin,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  must,  ont  Jnne  20, 1868. 
Yail,  John  S.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  muat  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Yan  Dyne,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  wounded  in  left  thigh  in 

battle  of  Suffolk,  Ya.,  May  3,  1863 ;  r^olned  company  for  duty  June 

10, 1868 ;  mnat  out  June  20, 1868. 
Yan  Neaa,  Ephraim  N.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862 ;  mnat  out  Jnne  20, 

1863. 
Yan  Ness,  John  K.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  ont  June  20, 1868. 
Yeader,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat.  ont  June  20, 1868. 
Yeader,  Darid.  corp.,  eul.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  died  of  malarial  fever  at  Armory 

Hospital,  Waahington,  D.  0.,  Dec  22, 1862. 
Yeaaey,  NIchoIaa,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  corp.  March  1, 1863 ;  muat. 

ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Walla,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Watt  Alexander,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  killed  In  action  at  Freder^ 

ickaburg,  Ya.,  Dec.  13, 1862. 
Warren,  Peter,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Ward,  William  J.,  aergt.,  enl.  Sept  1,1862;  private  Oct  21, 1862;  pro. 

to  2d  lieof.  Oo.  B,  Dec  30, 1862,  vice  Marah,  promoted;  mnat  ont  Jnne 

20,1863. 
Wataon,  Edward  J.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  corp.  Sept  30, 1862 ;  mnat 

ont  June  20, 1863. 
Way  wood,  Henry,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  muat.  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Wlae,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  oorp.  Dec.  22,  1862;  wounded  In 

action  at  Frederickaburg,  Ya.,  Dec  13, 1862 ;  rejoined  company  for 

duty  Jaoo  10, 1863 ;  must  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Wintera,  William  B.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1802;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Wood,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1802 ;  moat  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 

Companif  C. 

AUen,  Oacar,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  muat.  out  June  20, 1863. 
Anderson,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Barker,  Dayton,  private,  enl.  Sopt  2, 1862;  mnat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Barker,  Marinua,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862:  private  Oct  13, 1862;  mnat. 

ont  June  20, 1863. 
Bell,  John,  corp ,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  aergt  May  3, 1863;  muat  out  June 

20,1863. 
Binson,  Robert,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2,  186i ;  disch.  at  Armory  Square 

Hosp.,  Waahington,  D.  0.,  Dec  26, 1862,  for  diaablUty. 
Brown,  Alexander,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  muat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Buckley,  Joaeph,  private,  enl.  Sept  2,  1862;  dlMoh.  at  Falmouth,  Ya., 

Jaq.  17, 1863,  for  diaabillty. 
Bnah,  Jamea,  private,  enL  Sept.  2, 1862;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Burton,  Oeorge.  private,  enL  Sept  2, 1862 ;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Clark,  Andrew,  private,  enL  Sept  2, 1862;  mnat.  out  June  20, 1868. 
Clark,  Redmond,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862:  muat  ont  June  90, 1863. 
Condron,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Coyl^  Henry,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  muat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Clinton,  Francia  De  Witt,. private,  enl.  Sept  9, 1862;  diach.  at  Stanton 

U.  S.  A.  Qen.  Hoap.,  Waahington,  D.  C,  Feb.  2,  1868,  wonnda  re- 

ceived  in  action  at  Frederickaburg;  leg  ampnteted. 
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OonMljea.  AltxADdOT, priT«t«,  enl.  S«pt.  %  IMS;  ditoh.  at  Pyrfkz Sem- 
inary, Ya.  Jan.  8, 1863,  for  dlMbilitj. 
Doreimu,  Andrew,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept.  2,  1882 ;  lerft  May  11, 1863 ;  must 

oat  June  20, 1863. 
Doremoa,  Albert  0.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2,  1862 ;  moat,  out  Jane  20, 1863. 
Doremaa,  Stephen,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  mnat  oot  Jane  20, 1863. 
Dorenua,  Thomas  0^  private,  enl.  Sept  2,  1862;  muat  oat  June  20, 

1863. 
Decker,  David  N.,  private,  moat  in  Oct  31,  1862 ;  muat.  oot  June  20, 

1863. 
Derine,  Hugh,  private,  enU  Sept  2, 1862;  must  oot  June  20, 1863. 
Drew,  Martin  R.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  most  oat  June  20, 1863. 
Drew,  Alexander,  private,  enL  Sept.  2, 1862;  mast  out  Juno  20, 1863. 
laUiM,  William,  sergt,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  2d  lieat,  vies  Parmley,  rea*d, 

Jan.  7, 1863 ;  must  out  Jane  20, 1863. 
■aUns,  Robert,  private,  enl.  Sept  2,1862 ;  must  oat  Jane  20, 1863. 
Iverson,  Matthias,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  must  oot  June  20, 1863. 
line,  Qeorge,  privaU,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  moat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Force,  Golombos,  1st  Ueot,  enL  Sept  2, 1862  ;  acting  a^Jt  from  Oct  16 

to  Dec  26,  1862 ;  pro.  to  oapt  Go.  0,  Dec  29, 1862,  eios  Powell,  re- 

dgned ;  most  oot  Jane  20, 1863. 
Fredericks,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  mnat  oat  Jnne  20, 1863. 
FIndon,  Job  H.,  private,  enL  Sept  2, 1862 ;  moat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Gannon,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  most  oot  Jane  20, 1863. 
Graham,  Archibald,  capt,  omn.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  most  ont  June  20, 1863. 
H«yoock,  Mahlon,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  mnat  ont  June  20. 1863. 
Montgomery,  John,  private,  enL  Sept  2, 1862;  moat  oot  Jane  20, 1863. 
Mulligan,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  most  oot  Jane  20, 1863. 
Munn,  James,  private,  enL  Sept  2, 1862;  most  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Mullen,  John,  private,  enL  Sept  2, 1862;  diach  at  U.  S.  A.  Gen.  Hosp., 

Newark,  N.  J.,  March  13, 1863,  for  diaability. 
Page,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Paine,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  moat  oot  Jane  20, 1863. 
Perry,  Berthual,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  most  oot  Jane  20, 1863. 
Polhamus,  David,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  sergt,  Jan.  10.  1863;  pri- 

vate  May  II,  1863;  must  out  Jane  20, 1863. 
Lamond,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  oorp.,  Jan.  10, 1863 ;  moat  oot 

June  20, 1863. 
Leslie,  David,  private,  enl.  Sept  2,  1862;  oorp.,  Jan.  10,  1863;  moat  oat 

June  20, 1863. 
Luck,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  must,  out  Jone  20, 1863. 
Lodwick,  Jacob,  private;  no  record. 

Marshall,  George  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  moat  oot  June  20, 1863. 
Massaker,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  moat  oot  June  20, 1863. 
McGaw,  Thomaa,  private,  enl.  Sept  2,  1862. 
Maher,  Thomaa,  sergt,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  oorp.,  Oct  16, 1862 ;  sergt,  Jan. 

10, 1863 ;  moat,  oot  June  20, 1863. 
Miller,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862  ;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Harwood,  Jabe:e,  Corp.,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862. 

Hudson,  Bobert  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  most  out  June  20, 1863. 
Jones,  Tisdel  B.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  mnat  out  Jone  20, 1863. 
Kay,  James  S.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  must  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Kay,  Seth  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  must  oot  Jone  20, 1868. 
Kelly,  Robert,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  moat  oot  Jone  20, 1863. 
Kimball,  Henry,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  must,  out  June  20, 1863. 
Kendall,  George  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  must,  out  June  20, 1863. 
Preston,  Daniel  B.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  must  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Post  WilUam  F.,  privat^  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  sergt,  Jan.  10, 1863;  most 

out  June  20, 1863. 
Norris,  William  H.,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  sergt.,  Oct  15, 1862;  1st 

sergt,  Jan.  10, 1863;  Oct  15,  1862,  color  sergt,  unUl  Jan.  10, 1863; 

must,  out  June  20, 1868. 
Parmley,  Bobert,  2d  Ueut,  com.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  resM  Jan.  5, 1863. 
Preston,  George  H.,  private,  enL  Sept.  2, 1862 ;  must  out  Jone  20, 1863. 
Preston,  James  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862  ;  must  oat  Jone  20, 1863. 
Preston,  WUIiam  E.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  must,  out  June  20, 1863. 
Beed,  Thomaa,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  must  out  Jane  20, 1863. 
Riley,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  moat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Boberts,  John  J.,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  must  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Quackenbnsb,  John,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  20, 1863. 
Scott,  Henry  L.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  mnst  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Siaco,  Frands,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  muat  out  June  2(j,  1863. 
Slingerland,  John,  private,  enL  Sept  2, 1862 ;  mnst  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Stevenson,  William  J.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2,  1862 ;  1st  sergt ;  pro.  to  1st 

lient.,  vios  Force ;  most  out  Jone  20, 1863, 
Soitor,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  corp.  May  3, 1863 ;  mnst  oot 

Jone  20, 1863. 


Swtft  Bdward,  aergt,  enL  Sept  2, 1862 ;  most  oot  Jone  20, 1883. 
^ring«tein,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  oorp.  Jan.  10, 18IS;  aiiL 

oot  Jone  20, 1863. 
Smith,  Charlea  W.,  privat^  enl.  Sept  2, 1862;  must  oot  Jone  20, 1K3. 
Smith,  Jamea,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  moat,  oot  Jone  20, 1868. 
Spear,  WilUam  H.,  private,  enL  Sept  2, 1862 ;  most  ont  Jane  fO,  IW. 
Spittie,  Charlea,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  mnat  oot  Jone  20,  IMS. 
Spittle,  John  R.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  muat  ont  Jane  20, 1861 
Tan  Orden,  WilHam,  private,  enL  Sept.  2, 1862 ;  moat  oat  Jone  20,  I86S. 
Tan  Orden,  Henry,  private,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  mnat  oot  June  20. 180. 
Tan  Orden,  Andrew,  private,  enL  Sept  2, 1862;  most,  oot  Jane  20,  ISB. 
Tan  Orden,  Garret  private,  enL  Sept  2, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 1861 
Tan  OHen,  Oharlea,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2, 1862;  died  of  olcaratioD  ortb« 

bowela  at  hoMtnl,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  31, 1862. 
Tan  Orden,  GUea,  private,  enl.  Sept  2,  1862;  soppooed  to  have  dM  is 

Gen.  Hosp. 
Treeland.  Juho  J.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2, 1862 ;  most  out  Jone  20, 1861 
Weatervelt,  Martin  T.,  private,  enL  Sept.  2,  1862 ;  moat  oot  Jnas  », 

1863. 
WiMa,  William,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  2,  1862;  disch.  at  U.  S.  A.  Gen.  Hosp^ 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec  26, 1862,  for  disability. 
Paleman,  Richard,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2, 1862;  missing  In  action  at  fni- 

erickaburg,  Ta.,  Dec.  13, 1862;  soppoaed  killed. 
Skinner,  William,  sergt,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  killed  in  action  near  SdMk, 

Ta.,  May  3, 1863. 
Gariick,  Seth,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2, 1862;  oorp..  May  11, 1863;  aoitoat 

Jone  20, 1863. 

Oompan§  £— (Alkxakdmi  Holmbb,  Gaptain.) 

Baboock,  Anthony  M.,  private.  West  Milford,enL  Sept  1,  1862;  Bost 

ont  June  20, 1863. 
Baboock,  Minard,  private.  West  Milford,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  most  oot 

June  20, 1863. 
Banta,  Oharles  G.,  private,  Weat  Milford,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  most  out 

Jane  20, 1863. 
Barnard,  John,  private,  Aoqnackanonk,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  most  oot 

Jone  20, 1863. 
Berry,  John,  oorp..  West  MUford.  enL  Sept  1,  1862;  disch.  at  U.S.  A. 

Gen.  Hosp..  Washington,  D.  G.,  Jan.  31, 1863,  for  disability. 
Brtnkerhoof,  K.  Boardman,  musician,  Pateraon,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  aart. 

out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Bosh,  George  D.,  privat^  Acqnackanonk,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  most  oat 

Jone  20. 1863. 
Gary,  William  B.,  private.  West  Milford,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  most  est 

June  20, 1863. 
Oariin.  George  D.,  privat^  West  Milford,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  most  oot 

Jnne  20, 1863. 
Cole,  WUIiam  F.,  private,  Weat  Milford,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  oot  Jon* 

20,1863. 
Oole,  Frederick  S.,  private.  West  Milford,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  aostoat 

Jone  20, 1863. 
Oook,  Martin,  private.  West  Milford,  enl.  Sept.  I,  1862 ;  mnst.  oot  Job* 

20,1863. 
ConkUn,  George  B.,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  private  Oct  1, 1862. 
Conklin,  Samuel  J.,  private.  West  Milford,  enL  Sept  1,  1862;  aoitost 

June  20. 1863. 
Croft,  William,  private,  Paterson,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  moat  out  Jnae  SO, 

1863. 
Oonselyea.  Bdward,  private,  Paterson,  enL  Sept  1,  1862;  disch.  at  Wifd 

U.  S.  A.  Hosp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  18, 1863,  of  woonds  reosivsd  ia 

action  at  Frederickjborg,  Ta. 
Cronk,  Joseph,  private,  Pompton,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  most  oot  Joss  10, 

1863. 
Crother,  Sidney,  private,  Manchester,  enl.  Sept  1, 1868 ;  mnst  oot  Jtst 

20,1863. 
D«y,  Horace  P.,  private.  West  Milford,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  diseh.  st  ciap 

near  Falmouth,  Ta.,  Jan.  12, 1863,  for  disabiU^y. 
Davenport  Garret,  private.  West  Milford,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  mmtort 

June  20, 1863. 
Davis,  Horace,  private.  West  Milford,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  oorp.,  Oct  I. 

1862 ;  mnst.  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Decker,  Henry,  oorp.,  Paterson,  enL  Sept  1,  1862;  sergt,  Oct  1,1812; 

most  out  June  20, 1868. 
Idwards,  Samuel  B.,  private.  West  Milford,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mastost 

June  20, 1863. 
Freeman,  George  P.,  West  Milford,  pro.  to  Istlieot,  Sept  16, 1862;  nt^ 

Dec.  22, 1862. 
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Fredwlcki,  Henrj  I^  prlrate,  West  Mitford,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  mutt. 

oot  Jane  20, 1863. 
Qilmore,  DmTfd  J^  Pfttenon,  l«t  Mrgt.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  diech.  at  U. 

8.  A.  H<Mp.,  Hampton,  Ya.,  May  11, 1863,  for  diubllity. 
Gonnley,  Thomaa  H.,  Weet  Milford,  Corp.,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  aergt. 

April  4, 1863;  rnnat.  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
HaiKl,  William  H.,  priTate,  Weat  Milford,  enl.  Sept  1. 1862;  moit.oat 

Jnne  20, 1863. 
Hadlej,  Bdmnnd  Y.,  PatarMn,  priTate,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  oorp.  Oct.  1, 

1862;  rnnat.  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Hartwick,  William,  Pateraon,  priTate,  enL  Sept  1, 1862. 
HeiKtenon,  Tbomaa,  Pateraon,  priTate,  enL  Sept  1,  1862;  rnnat.  ont 

Jane  20, 1863. 
HenderKin,  Martin,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  must,  out 

Jnne  20, 1863. 
Hennan,  Martin,  Acqnacicanonk,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862. 
Holnea,  Alexander,  Pateraon,  capt,  mnat.  out  June  20, 1868. 
Hiipkina,  Daniel,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862 ;  mnat  ont 

Jone  20, 1863. 
IrriD,  Martin,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat.  out  June 

20,1863. 
Jtnnings,  John,  Weat  Milford,  priTat*',  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  June 

20,1863. 
Kiy,  John,  Pateraon,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  ooip.,  Dec.  12, 1862; 

fergt.,  Jan.  20, 1863;  muat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
lUj,  William  H.,  Patenon,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat  ont  June 

i0,1863. 
Kimble,  George,  Weat  Milford,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 :  dlaoh.  at  U.  S. 

A.  Qen.  Hoq>.,  Waahlngton,  D.  G.,  Dec.  7, 1862,  for  diaability. 
Kimble,  Jamee,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat.  out  Jnne 

20,1863. 
Lnke,  George,  Patenon,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  out  June  20, 

1863. 
MargaaoQ.  Richard  D.,  Weat  Milford,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  died  at 

regt  hoip.,  near  Falmonth,  Ya.,  Dec.  22, 1862. 
Var«h, CSiariea  M.,  2d  Heat.  com.  Sept  16, 1862 ;  let  lieut.,  vice  Freeman, 

migned,  Dec.  30,  1862 ;  must  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
MflnioD,  Bobert  R.,  Weat  Milford,  printte,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  muat  out 

June :»,  1863. 
>«rioo,  Nicholaa;  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1.1862;  muat  out 

Jane  20, 1863. 
Mwrion,  Martin,  Weat  Milford,  priTato,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862. 
Mains,  Henry,  Pateraon,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  disoh.  at  camp  near 

Mmouth,  Ya.,  Jan.  12, 1863,  for  diaaMUty. 
Mone,  Aaron,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat.  out  June 

20,1863. 
Murw,  William,  Weat  Milftird,  priTate,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862 ;  mnat  out 

Jane  20, 1863. 
llcCkalfy,  Daniel  J.,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  26, 1862 ;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
McOnrk,  Arthur,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  Corp.,  May 

II,  1863;  must  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Odell,  Henry,  Pompton,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat.  ont  Jnne  20, 

1863. 
Oliver,  Bichard,  Pateraon,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  trana.  to  Go.  A, 

KoT.  26, 1868 ;  mnat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Oxer,  William,  Pateraon,  priTate,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  mnat  out  Jnne  20, 

1863. 
Plall,  Henry,  Weat  Milford,  printte,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat.  ont  June 

20,1863. 
Price,  George,  Pateraon,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat  out  June  20, 

186». 
FM,  George,  Pateraon,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  dlaoh.  at  U.  S.  A. 

Heap.,  Fort  Wood,  Mew  York  Harbor,  Dec  28, 1862,  for  diaabiUty. 
laaoey^reffemn,  Weat  Milford,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862 ;  muat  out 

Jnne  20, 1863. 
lear,  WUllam  H^  Pateraon,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  out  June 

20,1863. 
Kkrr,  OiMdiah,  Pateraon,  aergt,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  diach.  at  U.  S.  A. 

Huap.,  Waahington,  D.  G.,  Jan.  19, 1863,  for  diaability. 
leott,  Thomas,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  muat.  out 

June  20, 1863. 
flkay,  Abram,  Weat  Milford,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat.  ont  Jnne 

»,1863. 
failh,  Daniel,  Weat  Milford,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  diach.  at  U.  S. 

A.  Gen.  Hoap.,  Fort  Wood,  Jan.  17, 1863,  for  diaabillty. 
Ikippey,  John,  Weat  Milford,  aergt,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  diaoh.  at  Obrver 

V.  &  A.  Hoap.,  Waahington,  D.  G.,  April  7, 1863,  for  diaaUlity. 


Snyder,  Jamea,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  died  at  regt. 

hoap.,  near  Falmouth,  Ya.,  Dec  28, 1862. 
Stickle,  Gyrus  H.,  Weet  MUford,  sergt,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  1st  sergt.,  May 

11, 1863;  must,  out  June  20, 1863. 
Stalter,  Bobert,  Weet  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  corp.,  Jan.  25. 

1863;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Stalter,  Jeremiah,  Weat  Milford,  corp ,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  diaoh.  at  camp 

near  Fairfax  Seminary,  Ya.,  Not.  28, 1862,  for  diaabillty.    Retained 

in  aerTice  by  mistake,  and  wounded  in  action  at  Fredericksburg, 

Ya.,  Dec  13, 1862. 
Stmble,  Francis,  Weet  Milford,  priTate,  enL  Sept  1,  1862;  muat.  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Taylor,  Bdward,  Pateraon, priTate,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  must  out  June  20, 

1863. 
Templeton,  Isaac  F.,  Acquackanonk,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  deserted 

Jan.  24, 1868,  at  camp  near  Falmouth,  Ya.;  returned  to  duty  May, 

1863;  left  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  June  4, 1863,  for  trial  as  a  deserter ;  final 

record  unknown. 
Thome,  George  S.,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  ont 

June  20, 1863. 
Torbert,  Matthew  0.,  Patenon,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862 ;  must,  out 

Jnne  90, 1863. 
Van  Orden,  Peter,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Yan  Orden,  George,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must,  out 

June  20, 1868. 
Yan  Orden,  Henry  J.,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must. 

ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Yan  Orden,  Samuel,  West  Milford,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  must,  out 

Jnne  20, 1863. 
Yanzili,  Eber,  Pateraon,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  ont  June  20, 

1863. 
Yaniili,  Theodore,  Pateraon,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must,  out  June 

20,1863. 
Yreeland,  Richard,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  eni.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  must,  out 

Jnne  20, 1863. 
Yreeland,  Ralph,  Pompton,  priTate,  enl.  Sept.  1-,  1862 ;  must,  out  June 

20,1863. 
Yreeland,  Henry,  P(»npton ;  must,  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Warfourton,  James,  Weat  Milford,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must,  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Whelan,  Jamea,  Patenon,  priTate,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862. 
WiUiama,  Andrew  J.,  Weat  MUford,  mnaician,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  must. 

out  June  20, 1868. 
Woodruff,  John  J.,  West  Milford,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  sergt.,  May 

11, 1863;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Woolaton,  Charlea,  private,  enl.  Sept  26, 1862;  mnat  ont  June  20, 1863. 


Alexander,  Donald,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  In  Sept.  18,  1862 

must  ont  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Alexander,  Jamea,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,1862;  muat  in  Sept  18, 1862 

must  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Burris,  Jamea  P.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862 ;  muat  in  Sept.  1 8,  1862 

mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Burris,  Andrew  J.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,1862;  muat  in  Sept.  18,  1862 

mnat.  out  June  20, 1863. 
Boaidnmn,  William  J.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  in  Sept.  18, 1862 

muat.  out  June  20, 1863. 
Braddock,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat  in  Sept.  18, 1862 

muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Bergia,  Harvey,  let  Uent,  enl.  Sept  18, 1862;  capt,  vice  James  Inglls, 

com.  qr.mr.;  resigned  Dec.  28, 1862. 
Bogert,  David  G.,  aergt.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  oom.  Sept  18, 1862 ;  must,  out 

June  20, 1833. 
Bogert,  Gomeliua,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  mnat  in  Sept.  18, 1862  ; 

muat  ont  June  20, 1863. 
Oadia,  James,  private,  enL  Sept.  1, 1862;  must  in  Sept  18, 1862  :  disch. 

at  U.  S.  A.  Hosp ,  Washington,  D.  G.,  March  0, 1863,  for  disability. 
Oarlough,  George  N.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  muat.  in  Sept.  18,  1862 ; 

diaoh.  at  U.  S.  A.  Hosp.,  Newport  News,  Ya.,  March  8,  1863,  fur  dis- 
ability. 
Oaraon,  George  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1862 ;  muat  in  Sept.  26, 1862 ; 

mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Oheeaboro,  Gharlea  P.,  private,  enL  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  mnat  in  Sept.  1  s,  1862 ; 

muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
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Ckwta,  Joeeph,  priTsto,  enL  Sept  1, 1M2 ;  matt,  in  Sept.  18, 1802 ;  miut 

out  JuDe  20, 1863. 
Gook,  Thomas,  priTste,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1868;  moat,  in  Sept.  18, 1802;  mnet 

out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Colli  111,  JeHe  T.,  priTAta,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  moat,  in  Sept.  18, 1862 ;  moat 

out  June  20,  1863. 
CoUina,  Samuel  H.,  priTate,  eoL  Sept  1, 1862;  mnat  in  Sept  18, 1862; 

muat  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
OampUU,  John  0.,  prirate,  enL  Sept  1, 1862;  must  in  Sept  18, 1862; 

moat,  out  June  20, 1863. 
Pemareat,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  in  Sept  18, 1862 ; 

muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Demareat,  Abram,  pri▼at^  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  in  Sept  18, 1868; 

diach.  at  U.  S.  A.  Hoap.,  Philadelphia,  March  U,  1863,  for  dlaabUitjr. 
Devour,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,1862;  muat  in  Sept  18,  1862; 

muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Dutoher,  Charlea,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,1862;  must  in  Sept.  18,1862; 

muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Demareat,  William,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  in  Sept  18, 1868 ; 

muat.  out  Juue  20, 1863. 
Dewer,  Jiunea,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  moat  in  Sept.  18, 1862 ;  oorp. 

Jan.  1, 1863 ;  moat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Dutcher,  Ghariea,  mualdan,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  moat,  in  Sept  18, 1862; 

mnat.  out  June  20, 1863. 
Fiaher,  Gaapar,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,1862;  moat  in  Sept  18, 1862;  dSaob. 

at  U.S.  A  Hoap.,  PhUadelpbia,  Pa.,  June  6, 1863,  for  dioOiiUty. 
Oravelioa,  George,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  aariatant  hoapital  ataward 

Oct  12, 1862;  mnat  oot  June  20, 1863. 
Qlnne,  Adolpb,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  moat,  in  Sept  18, 1862;  moat 

oot  June  20, 1863. 
Garriiion,  Stephen,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862 ;  muet  in  Sept.  18, 1862; 

must  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Hadley,  Benjamin,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  muat  in  Sept.  18, 1862; 

must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Hilton,  John  T.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  moat  in  Sept  18, 1862 ;  muat 

out  June  20, 1863. 
Hogencamp,  Martin,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Hopper,  Andrew  J.,  muaician,  enl. Sept.  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Hopper,  Thomas  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Hopper,  Jacob,  recruit,  enl.  Oct.  31, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Hartrick,  Charlea,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Haycock,  Peter,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Houghton,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  disoh.  at  U.  S.  A.  Hoap.,  Waah- 

ington,  D.  C,  Marob  27. 1863,  for  diaabUity. 
Hutchinson,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Inglis,  James,  Jr.,  capt.,  com.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  com.  quartermaster  Sept  25, 

1862. 
Irving,  Jamea,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Jacobus,  Peter,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  private,  Jan.  1, 1803;  must  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Jaoobus,  Peter,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must,  out  June  20, 1863. 
Kenney,  Martin,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  diach.  at  Elkingtm  U.  S.  Army 

Gen.  Hoap.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C,  Jan.  19, 1863,  for  disability. 
Kreiger,  John  7.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
King,  William  M.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  muat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Kingsland,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  most  out  June  20, 1863. 
Lair,  Samuel,  aergt,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  1st  sergt,  Oct.  1, 1862 ;  must  out 

Jnne  20, 1863. 
Labiaux,  Smile,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  camp 

near  Suffolk,  YaT,  April  26, 1863. 
Locery,  Simon,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862;  most,  out  June  20, 1863. 
Morebead,  Jamea,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Moaely,  Joeeph,  aergt,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  oot  June  20, 186S. 
Mosely,  Richard,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  killed  in  action  at  Freder- 

ickaburg,  Ya.,  Dec.  13, 1862;  buried  there. 
Measenger,  Lewis,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  oot  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Mentruch,  Philip,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Mortania,  LMao,  private,  enL  Sept.  1, 1862;  mnat  out  June  20, 1868. 
McAuslan,  Duncan,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  a4jt*s  clerk ;  must,  out 

Jnne  20, 1868. 
Packer,  William  P.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  Corp.,  Jan.  12, 1863 ;  muat 

out  June  20, 1863. 
Perry,  Theodore  S.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mu^t  out  June  20, 1863. 
Perry,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Petry,  Andrew,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 186-i ;  must  oot  June  20, 1863. 
Petry,  George  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  oorp.,  Jan.  12, 1863 ;  muat 
out  June  20, 1863. 


Post,  Anthony  G.,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  died  of  typhoid  frver  in  hea* 

pital,  at  camp  near  ndmouth,  Ya.,  Dec.  27, 1862. 
Poat,  Garret  J.,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  muat  oot  June  20, 1863. 
Pope,  Aoatio,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  most  oot  June  20, 1863. 
Potoaai,  Joseph  B.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  pro.  to  com.-sergt.,  SapL 

30, 1862 ;  most,  oot  June  20, 1863. 
Preston,  Jamea,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862;  diach.  at  U.  S.  Army  Ho^*., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  7, 1863,  for  dtaabllity. 
Proden,  Sbeneaer,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  moat  oat  Jnne  20, 1883. 
Poat,  Jamea  M.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  oot  June  20, 1863. 
Beid,  John  L.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out  June  20. 186-\ 
Baid,  John,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Biker,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  9U,  1863. 
Spear,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  most,  out  June  20, 1863. 
Stephens,  Heury,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Shaffer,  Lewla  H.,  oorp^  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  disch.  at  camp  near  Falmouth, 

Ya.,  Jan.  9, 1863,  diaability. 
SIgler,  Daniel  M.,  eorp.,enL  Sept  1, 1862;  moat  oot  June  20, 1863. 
Terhone,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  disoh.  at  Army  General  Hoi- 

pital,  Washington,  D.  a.  May  9, 1863,  dlaablUty. 
TIflkny,  Oharies  H.  D.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  out  June  Ifi, 

1863. 
Torbert  George  M.,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  most,  out  June  20, 1863. 
Yanderbilt,  Richard,  aergt,  eni.  Sept  1, 1862;  muat  out  June  20, 186S. 
Yanderbilt,  Abraham,  1st  sergt,  enl.  Sept  2, 1862 ;  lat  lieut.  vk*  Be7«s, 

pro..  Sept  26, 1862 ;  muat  oot  June  20. 1863. 
Yan  Wagoner.  Cornelius,  2d  Uent,  com.  Sept.  2, 1862 ;  must  in  Sept  18, 

1862 ;  ambulance  lieut ;  mnat  out  June  20, 1863. 
Yan  Saun,  Oomelios,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must,  out  Juue  20, 1861 
Yan  Saon,  Albert,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  moat  oot  June  20, 1863. 
Yan  Wagoner,  Garret,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862 ;  diach.  at  camp  aesr 

Falmouth,  Ya.,  Jan.  9, 1863,  diiability. 
Yan  Wiukle,  Simeon  J.,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  Jnne  SO, 

1863. 
Yanderbilt,  Cornelius,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  diach.  at  U.  S.  Army 

Hoapital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  21, 1863,  dlsaUUty. 
Yan  Blarcom,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,1862;  aergt  and  hosp.  steward, 

Sept  30, 1862 ;  most  out  Jnne  20, 1863. 
Yan  Houten,  Isaac,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  corp.,  Oct  12, 1862 ;  wuL 

out  June  20, 1863. 
Warden,  John,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  oot  Joue  20, 186S. 
White,  William,  private,  eoL  Sept  1, 1862;  most  out  June  20, 1863. 
Williamaon,  Charlea,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1868;  mnat.  oul  June  20, 186S. 
Willla,  Cornelius  A.,  privat^  aol.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out  June  20.186S. 
Worthlngton,  Biohard,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  most  out  Juds  ». 

1863. 
Wilson,  Jamea,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  oot  Jone  20. 1863. 
Writ^t,  Andrew,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out  Jane  20, 1861 

Cbrnpony  JST.— (Bmooh  J.  Atebs,  Captain.) 
Aokerman,  David,  Acquackanonk,  wagoner,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862 ;  mmt. 

oot  Jone  20, 1863. 
Alyea,  Richard  P.,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  ooim 

April  20, 1863 ;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Ayres,  J.  Enoch,  Paterson,  capt,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  pro.  to  Ueut-col. Sept 

24. 1862,  to  fill  original  vacancy;  must  oot  Jone  20, 1863. 
Bagaoal,  Jamea,  Acqoackanonk,  privat^  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  most,  est 

Jone  20, 1863. 
Beldin,  John,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  most  ont  Jium 

20,1863. 
Beach,  Stephen,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  muet  oot 

June  20, 1863. 
Belcher,  Adam,  Pomptnn,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  wounded  at  first  tat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13, 1862;  sergt.,  Jan.  1, 1863;  muet  oot 

June  20, 1863 
Bogert,  William,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnetoat 

Jnne  20, 1863. 
Bowman,  Peter,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862 ;  must  oat 

June  20, 1863. 
Brooka,  Abraham,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1868:  must  eat 

June  20, 1863. 
Brower,  George  W.,  Acquackanonk,  musician,  enl.  Sept  1,  186S;  mv^ 

out  June  20, 1863. 
Bogsbee,  William, ^ompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must,  out  Jaae 

20. 1863. 

Carroll,  Bryan,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1868;  must  oat 
Jone  20, 186S. 
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Olico,  ThoDiM  A.,  Aeqnackanonk,  oorp^  anl.  Sept  1, 1868 ;  must,  out 

Jttiitt20,1863. 
dark.  Hmuj,  Aeqaaekuioiik,  primte,  ttol.Sept.  1, 1862;  must  out  June 

20,1863. 
Ck>bb«  John,  Aeqoaekanonk,  prlrate,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  mutt,  out  June 

20,1863. 
Cole,  Abcmtuun  H.,  Pompton,  iRinite,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  muft.  out  June 

20,1863. 
OoUtoa,  John  J.,  Pompton,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  20, 

1863. 
Conklln,  Levi,  Pompton,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  1, 1802 ;  muet  out  June  20, 

1863. 
OoDklin,  Walter,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  mnat  out  June  20, 

1863. 
GonkUn,  Andrew,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must,  out  June 

20,1863. 
Cook,  Frande  H.,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  final  record  not 

known, 
^nier,  I«wrenoe,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  must,  out 

Jane  20, 1863. 
Davenport,  William  H.,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Decker,  Bamejr.  Pompton,  sergt,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  private,  Jan.  1, 1863 ; 

■ast.  out  June  20, 1863. 
Deoholm,  CharlM,  Acquackanonk,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out 

June  20, 1863. 
D«fnw,  John,  Pompton,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 

1863. 
Defraw,  Peter,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must,  out  June  20, 

1863. 
Deeths,  John,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June 

20,1863. 
Dettch,  Henry,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862 ;  must  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Dodd,  Amd,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out  June 

20,1863. 
laitos,  JesM  K.,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  1st  eergt, 

8ept  24, 1862 ;  2d  lient.,  net  Q.  M.  Post,  res*d,  Dec.  26, 1862;  most 

oot  June  20, 1863. 
laoia,  Abraham,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  must  out 

Jnoe  20, 1863. 
faolkner,  L^nard,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out 

Jane  20, 1863. 
fltnabiant  Garrett  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  must 

out  June  20, 1863. 
Oould,  Thomas,  Pompton,  sergt,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  must,  out  June  90, 

1861 
Gweowood,  PhlUp,  Pompton,  corp,  enL  Sept  1, 1862;  sergt.,  Jan.  1, 

1863;  must  out  Jane  20, 1863. 
Haoun,  Aaron,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  must  out 

Jane  20, 1863. 
Hamm,  Louis,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June 

20,1863. 
Hardy,  John,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out  June  20, 

1863. 
Hann,  Jeremiah,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out 

Jane  20, 1863. 
Hanke,  Bernard,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  must  out 

Jane  20, 1863. 
HeDchUfla,  Jamea,  Manchester,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  must  out 

June  30, 1863. 
HtaderKm,  Samuel  M.,  Pompton,  sergt,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  must  out 

JaDe20,1863. 
Holloway,  David,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out  June 

^1863. 
Bolkiway,  John,  Pompton,  privat^  enL  S^»t  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 

1863. 
J»eolms,  John  H.,  Acquackanonk,  mnsfdan,  enl.JSept  1, 1862 ;  most  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Jtakins,  Jacoh,  Manchester,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  must,  out  June 

20.1863. 
Kflby,  Joseph,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  disch.  at 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  28. 1862,  for  disability. 
Lee,  George  W.,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  SepH  1,  1862;  1st  sergt. 

Dec  26, 1862;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Maby,  John  H.,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  I,  1862;  disch.  at 

Chestnut  HUl  Bospltol,  Philadelphia,  March  85, 1863,  for  dIsablUty. 


Maynard,  Floyd,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862 ;  mntt.  out 

June  20, 1863. 
McKay,  Simon,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20^ 

1863. 
Miller,  Garret,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enL  Sept.  1, 1862;  must  out  Junf 

20,1868. 
Miller,  Charies,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  most,  uuf 

June  20, 1863. 
Mowry,  John,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  Jnnf 

20,1863. 
Morris,  Jesse  B.,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  died  of  typhoid 

fever  at  camp  near  Falmouth,  Ya.,  Dec.  29, 1862. 
Nix,  John,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enL  Sept  1. 1862 ;  corp.  Jan.1, 1868; 

most  out  June  20, 1863. 
Oakea,  Biohard,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  oorp.  Jan.  1, 

1863;  must  out  June  80, 1863. 
Odell,  Arthur,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must,  out  June  90, 

1868. 
Passage,  Jacob,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must,  out  June  8<^ 

1863. 
Personette,  George,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  most,  out 

June  20, 1663. 
Piaget  Louis  A.,  Acquackanonk,  com.  2d  lieut  Sept  18, 1862 ;  1st  lieut, 

v<oe  Spear,  promoted,  Sept  24, 1862;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Poet,  George  M.,  Acquackanonk,  1st  sergt,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862 ;  com.  9d 

llent,  vice  Piaget,  promoted ;  res'd  Dec.  22, 1862. 
Queman,  Thomas,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  disch.  at 

U.  8.  A.  Gen.  Hosp,  Philadelphiu.  Pa.,  April  16, 1863,  fbr  disability. 
Ryan,  William,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862;  must  ooi 

June  30, 1868. 
Bedner,  Joel,  Pompton,  private,  enL  Sept  1, 1862. 
Spear,  John  R.,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enL  Sept  1,1862;  must,  out  June 

20,1863. 
Spear,  Edward  R.,  Acquackanonk,  com.  1st  Kent  Sept  18,  1862 ;  capt, 

vice  Ayres,  promoted,  Sept.  84, 1862;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Spear,  Joslah  M.,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  disch.  at 

camp  near  Suffolk,  Ya.,  April  2, 1863,  for  disability. 
Schulstor,  Francis  A.,  Pompton,  oorp.,  enl.  Septl,  1862;  must  out  June 

20, 186:}. 
Shippee,  William  H.,  Pompton,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  killed  in  action 

at  Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  Dec.  13, 1862. 
Slndle,  Christopher,  Acquackanonk,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Severn,  Benjamin  R.,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  disch. 

at  U.  S.  A.  Hosp.,  March  10, 1863.  for  disability. 
Snyder,  Henry,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  oot 

June  20, 1863. 
Snyder.  John,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must,  out  June 

20.1863. 
Storms,  David,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 

1863. 
Stockard,  Leonard,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Straut,  Andrew,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  mutt,  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Shurtz,  John,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  disch.  at  camp  near 

Suffolk,  Ya.,  April  2, 1863,  for  disability. 
Thompson,  Wm.  H.,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Septl,  1862;  must  out  June 

20,  1863. 
Tuers,  Joeeph  S ,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Se^t  1,1862;  must  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Tuers,  John,  Jr.,  Acquackanonk,  Sth  sergt.,  enl.  Sept  1,  1862 ;  sergt, 

Jan.  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 1863. 
Turner,  John  T.,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  must,  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Yanatta,  George,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  must,  out  June 

20,  1863. 
Yanatta.  Harmon,  Pnnpton,  private,  enL  Sept.  1, 1862;  must  out  June 

20,  1863. 
Yanatta,  Horace,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  must,  out  June 

20,1863. 
Yanatta,  John,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must  out  June  20, 

1863. 
Yan  Riper,  George,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  must,  out 

June  20, 1863. 
Yan  Riper,  Philip  H.,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  must 

out  June  20, 1863. 
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Wkn  OidBiif  JoHptii  FomptoD,  prlrsto,  •nl.  S^t.  1, 1862 ;  moflt  oat  Jau« 

t%  iwa, 
?»ii  OtotleD^  Durid,  VanchMter,  priTftte,  enl.  8«pt  1,  1862;  miwl.  oat 

JuD«  20,  i8ra 
Tuaviili  InifcCt  Tismpton,  primto,  enl.  8^t.  1;  1862 ;  mast  out  Jont  20, 

Tnwljuid,  O&iTflCH  AoqaMkanook,  prlTate,  enl.  Sept.  1, 18M ;  most,  oat 

Jun*  2i),  iHtfli 
YiwlNDd,  Gmrrti't  }.,  Acquackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  most,  oat 

June  ift\  IWs. 
VroflUuilt  P«tflrH  pQmpton,  primte,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862. 
WfUliiDu,  I'll  trie  k.  A^qnackanonk,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  oorpt  JaO' 

I,  IR€^  p  tnuiit.  cut  Jane  20, 186». 
Wttpd,  WllL[uu  W^  Acqaackanonk,  private, enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mnet.  oat 

June  2(1,  i8fi3. 
Wcfttherwrnlluu  (Seot^,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  mast  out 

Wbit*.  MiirUfi,  F-nnpton,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862;  private,  Jan.  1, 1863 ; 

ifiuit  out  June  ^,  1863. 
Wlitt^  John,  Pompton,  private,  enl.  Sept  1, 1862 ;  most,  oat  June  90, 

ISffl. 
Tblcicel^  QurlH,  Aoe|aackanonk,  private,  enl.  Janaaiy,  1863 ;  Bergt-misJ>» 

Ho*  Iieach,  S'ttHnoted ;  most  out  Jone  20, 1863. 

Thirty-third  Segiment— Company  D  of  the 
Thirty-third  Regiment  wa«  raised  in  Passaic  County. 
Oompaniesi  A,  B,  C,  and  F  were  raised  in  Newark; 
Conipany  It  wa«  raised  in  Morris,  Hudson,  and  Essex 
CoHEittes;  Company  £  in  Camden  and  Essex;  Com- 
pjiiiy  H  in  Hoboken,  and  Company  K  in  Jersey  City. 
Company  1),  from  this  county,  was  officered  as  fol- 
low:^: Capt4im,  Charles  Courtois;  First  Lieutenant, 
James  T.  <  litmon ;  Second  Lieutenant,  William  A. 
Miller. 

The  Thirty-third  was  the  first  "veteran  regiment" 
rai4*ed  in  Nt*w  Jersey,  under  an  authorization  issued 
in  the  summer  of  1863  to  Col.  Mindil,  formerly  of 
the  Tvventy-Meventh  Regiment.  It  was  recruited  at 
Newark,  and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
on  the  M  nf  September.  On  the  8th  it  embarked 
upon  transports  lying  in  the  Passaic  River,  and  pro- 
ceeded lo  \\'ashington ;  thence  on  the  24th  it  was 
ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  It 
parLicipateii  in  the  movements  about  Chattanooga, 
the  AtlauUi  i;ampaign«  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea, 
and  throug[L  the  Carolinas,  and  in  pursuit  of  John- 
ston, at  iSmithfield,  N.  C,  fired  the  last  shots  of  the 
war  into  tht*  retreating  rebel  cavalry,  whom  they  had 
successfully  fought  for  half  a  day.  The  Thirty-third 
was  retained  in  service  until  Aug.  2,  1865,  when  it 
waa  ordered  to  be  mustered  out,  and  proceeded  to 
Newark. 

In  A  little  less  than  two  years  this  regiment  had 
traversed  n  distance  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles,  over  seventeen  hundred  of  which  were  accom- 
pIL^hed  Ly  marching.  It  fought  in  eight  battles  and 
engaged  in  i^veradozen  skirmishes.  Although  but 
two  yean*  in  service,  the  losses  of  battle  and  cam- 
paign were  8Uch  that  the  regiment  was  twice  filled. 
The  number  of  brevets  conferred  upon  its  officers 
uhow  huw  highly  the  regiment  was  appreciated  by 
the  government. 


CHAPTER    XXXIIL 

RECORD   OP   PASSAIC    COUNTY    MEN   IN  THE  WAR 
OF  THE  REBELLION. 

EXCELSIOR  BRIGADE,  NSW  YORK  YOLUNTEEBS. 
CoMPAirr  A,  Fnsr  Rmihkmt. 
W«Uer  B.  HozMy,  Booond  lieatomuit. 
S«V0anl«.— Orderlj,  ArcbilMtld  Belcher;  1st,  John  Baxter;  2d,  John  1. 

Tad  Houten;  3d,  WUlUun  Wilson;  4tfa,  John  Johnson. 
a»rportxb.— 1st,  Joseph  Winters;  2d,  Charles  Gankel ;  3d,  James  Bovan; 
ith,  Jesse  Jackson ;  5th,  Charles  Maory;  6th,  Cliarles  Byeisoo. 


Acton,  John. 
Ashfleld,  James. 
Byer,  WllUam. 
Campbell,  Asaph. 
Carey,  James  C. 
Clark,  Samnel. 
Clark,  David. 
Clark,  Isaac. 
Conigan,  Edward. 
Oavanagh,  John. 
Gounsulyen,  John. 
Davenport,  Martin. 
Dongherty,  Stephen  T. 
Entwlstle,  Robert. 
Ellison,  Isaac. 
Goulding,  Sidney. 
Garrison,  John  H. 
Hare,  John. 
Harrey,  Robert 
Hallowell,  Darld. 
Hallowoll,  Thomas. 
Healey,  John. 
Jenkins.  William. 


McCknn,  WHliam. 
Marshland,  BeAJamin. 
Miles,  Edward. 
McNabb,  William. 
McGrogan,  Edward. 
McMnllen,  John. 
McKenney,  Jnmes. 
McCready,  John. 
Merkel,  Joeeph. 
Polhamus,  Albert. 
Biker,  Henry. 
Riker,  Obadlab. 
Ryerron,  C.  V. 
Shaw,  John. 
Spencer,  Joeeph. 
Speer,  Josiah. 
Slater,  John. 
Toleson,  James. 
Van  Yanderachen. 
Yan  Dien,  Garret. 
Westervelt,  James. 
Whitfurd,  John. 
Whelehan,  John. 


Company  O. 


Edwin  E.  Post,  private. 


8m-gMmU.—Ut,  William  H.  Levi ;  2d,  G. 
ith,  C.  H.  Calkins. 

Prwatm. 
Ackerman,  William. 
Ackerman,  James. 
Allen,  Alexander. 
Allison,  Joseph. 
Bamum,  H.  M. 
Bergen,  Timothy. 
Bamford,  Thomas. 
Blancbard,  A.  J. 
Bouse,  John. 
Buggins,  George. 
Bnrke,  John. 
Brown,  William. 
CarM,  Daniel. 
Camel,  Andrew. 
Cavanangh,  Thomas. 
Circt,  James. 
Clegg,  James. 
Ck>Ilier,  Ellas. 
Conkiel,  John. 
Cavanangh,  William. 
Douglass,  G.  M. 
Duffy,  Thomas. 
Drake,  Nathan. 
Dongherty,  Thomas. 
Drew,  J.  B. 
Elliot,  William. 
EtUnger,  Joseph. 
Foedick,  C.  C. 
Coggins,  Joseph. 
Garribrant,  I.  H. 
Guest,  Benjamin. 
Garribrant,  G.  H. 


CoMPAMT  I,  First  Rboimknt. 

M.  Garrabrant ;  3d,  a  J.  Mos^; 


Geddes,  William. 
Halstead,  James. 
Hammond,  Garret 
Hitton,  Jonathan. 
Hunt,  William. 
Hughes,  John. 
Hough,  Thomas. 
Irwin,  Peter. 
James,  William  H. 
Knowlton,  H.  C. 
Kohler,  Anthony. 
Kissock,  Henry. 
Konor,  Patrick. 
Kitchell,  Joseph. 
Lloyd,  J.  C. 
Lomon,  Daniel. 
Lomon,  William. 
Loflan,  Hugh. 
Mabie,  George  W. 
Mallison,  Joseph. 
Marshall,  Robert 
M  essenger,  Thomas. 
Moskhoose,  John. 
Mickel,  J.  A. 
McCorly,  Patrick. 
McGill,  Michael. 
McKenon,  Martin. 
Monks,  Peter. 
Mfdgely,  Samnel. 
O'Brien,  Edward. 
O'Connell,  Michael. 
Perry,  George. 
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Petiy,  0.  H.  Whitehead,  W.  M. 

Ryen,  Michael.  Whitehead,  S. 

Shenrin,  James.  Ward,  Thomas. 

Simpson,  Robert  Wildey,  James  K. 

Steel,  G.  W.  Waidrean,  Oarret 

Steel,  John.  Williams,  1.  M. 

Sberrin,  WiUiam.  Wright,  J.  M. 

ToQles,  J.  M. 
XOM;  fFowHiMi,  and  MMmq  in  Obn^KmiM  A  and  I{EaceMor  Brigade)  at 
WilUamalmrg,  Va. 

OOMPAlfT  A. 

1BM.-J.  B.  Tan  Honten,  Robert  Hanrej,  sergts.;  J.  Winters,  Charles 

Gankle,  Oharlee  Rjerson,  corps. ;  Thomas  Hallowel,  D.  Hallowel,  J. 

Slater,  John  Witford,  priTates. 
W<nmded,—B.  W.  Hoxse/,  Uent ;  A.  Belcher,  sergt ;  James  Bowen,  James 

Weiterrelt,  privatea. 
jriN%.— Edward  Oorrlgan,  James  Ashfield,  A.  T.  Oampbell,  J.  OaTa- 

naugh. 

CoMPAirr  I. 
jniWL— Edward  Birley,  oorp. ;  Michael  Ryan,  Jonathan  Hilton,  Heniy 

Kissock,  priTates. 
Wommied.—John  Conkie,  corp. ;  Joseph  Kitchell,  Peter  Erwin,  priratee. 
Mtming.—A.  Marshall, corp.;  Timothy  Bergen,  George  Buggin,  Thomas 

OkTanangh,  James  Clegg,  Thomas  Haigh,  W.  H.  James,  John  Lester, 

Samnel  Medgely,  priTates. 

nRST  RSQIMENT  NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  GUARDS  (Oob.  Aum). 
PtivaUB, 
Alkens,  Jamea.  Escott,  Thomas. 

Bell,  William.  Griffin,  James. 

CkiatB,  William.  McBride,  John. 

SECOND  REGIMENT. 
Company  F. 
Bobeo,  John,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861 ;  mast,  ont  June  21, 1864. 
Qsnpbdl,  Comelins  B.,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861 ;  died  of  dysentery  at 

Colpeper,  Ya.,  Oct.  4, 1863. 
Osrroll,  John,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861 ;  must,  ont  Jnne  21, 1864. 
OarrsD,  Thomas,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861 ;  disch   at  Sickel  U.  S.  A. 

Geo.  IIosp.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  O.  0. 77,  Par.  8,  War  Dept,  A.  G.  0., 

WsshlDgton,  D.  C,  April  28, 1866. 
Brooks,  DaTid,  priTate,  enl.  May  28.  1861. 

HlisDn,  Anthony,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861 ;  most  ont  June  21, 1864. 
Teeney,  Jiunes,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861 ;  must,  ont  June  21, 1864. 
fine,  Cornelias,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861 ;  must  out  June  21, 1864. 
Jseksoo,  Samnel,  priTate,  enl.  Hay  28, 1861 ;  killed  in  action  at  Gaines* 

nnn,  Va.,  Jnne  27, 1862. 
McRab,  John,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861 ;  most,  oat  June  21, 1864. 
PAxton,  Isaac,  priTate,  enL  May  28, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Vet  Res.  Corps,  Not. 

1, 1863;  disch.  tbereftx>m  June  27, 1864. 
Post,  SylTeeter  J.,  priTate,  euL  May  28, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Yet.  Res.  Corps, 

Not.  1, 1863;  disch.  therefrom  Jnne  27, 1864. 
EoaseU,  John,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861. 
Sherron,  Patrick,  priTate,  recruited  Sept.  19, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Co.  B,  15th 

Begt ;  disch.  at  camp  near  Clifton,  Va.,  Sept.  19, 1864. 
Terhnne,  WUliam,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861 ;  disch.  at  Camp  Seminary, 

Va.,  March  2, 1868,  for  dlsabUity. 
Tan  Allen,  Peter,  priTate,  enl.  May  28,  1861 ;  disch.  at  U.  S.  A.  Gen. 

Hosp.,  Newark,  N.  J^  Not.  26. 1862,  for  disability. 
Wibon,  William,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps, 

Not.  16, 1868:  disch.  therefkom  May  28, 1864. 

OOMPAKT  G. 

Osnklin,  Edward  I.,  priTate,  enL  May  28, 1861 ;  corp..  Not.  1, 1862 ;  must. 

ont  Jane  21, 1864. 
BtsI,  Jaoob»  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861 ;  must,  ont  Jane  21, 1864. 
Phaloa,  Patrick,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861. 
Potii,  William,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861. 
Richardson,  Joeeph,  priTate,  enl.  May  28, 1861. 

Com PAKT  I,  Sbcond  Rkoimxnt  New  Jesset  Yolunteeks. 
Allen,  John,  1st  Uent,  enl.  May  30. 1861 ;  resM  Dec.  6, 1861. 
ABen,  Stephen  W.,  priTate,  enL  May  30, 1861;  pro.  to  let  Heat  Co.  F, 

10th  Regt,  April  27, 1862;  res*d  Jane  12, 1862. 
Allen,  Wallace  W.,  priTate,  enl.  May  30,  1861;  disch.  for  disabiUty  at 

PMeraon  Park  U.  &  Hasp.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept  3, 1862. 


Ackerman,  Andrew  H.,  priTate,  enl.  May  30,  1861 ;  pro.  to  Ist  lieut  Co. 

A,  11th  Regt,  July  21, 1862,  to  fill  original  Tacancy ;  pro.  to  capt 

Co.  C,  March  6, 1863. 
Andrews,  Chaancey,  priTate,  enl.  Sept  30,  1861;  recruit;  disch.  U.  S. 

Uosp.,  Philadelphia,  for  disability. 
Atchinson,  James,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861. 
Atchinson,  William,  corp.,  enU  Mi^  30, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps, 

July  27, 1863. 
Babcock,  Trederick,  priTate,  enl.  May  30,  1861;  disch.  at  camp  ii?ar 

White  Oak  Church,  Va.,  for  disability,  March  12, 1863. 
Beardsley,  James,  priTate,  enl.  May  80, 1861 ;  must  out  J  one  21, 18G4. 
Beggs,  James,  priTate,  enl.  May  3U,  1861 ;  mnst  out  June  21, 1864. 
Berdan,  Albert,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability  at  cHnip 

near  White  Oak  Church,  Vh.,  April  15, 1863. 
Brooks,  WiUlam  U., priTate,  enl.  Sept  11, 1861;  recruit;  killed  in  action 

at  Gaines'  Farm,  Va.,  June  27, 1862. 
Brooghton,  Grimshaw,  priTate,  enl.  May  30,  1861 ;  corp.,  Oct.  1,  1HG2; 

must  out  June  21, 1862. 
Brower,  Cornelius  W..  priTate,  eul.  May  30,  1861 ;  died  U.  8.  A.  Hosp., 

Fairfax  Seminary,  Va.,  Sept  30, 1862. 
Brower,  Francis  M.,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  must  out  Judo  21,  1864. 
Buck,  Chester  H.,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability.  U.  S. 

A.  Hosp.,  Philadelphia,  July  22, 1862. 
Buckley,  John  F.,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut  Co.  A,  11th 

Regt,  May  27,  1862;  capt,  vio4  Kearny,  pro.;  ree'd  fur  disability 

July  19, 1864. 
Buckley,  William  I.,  oorp.,  enL  May  30,  1861;  sergt;  pro.  to  2d  lieut 

Dec.  21, 1861 ;  pro.  to  capt,  viae  Danforth,  killed ;  mnst  out  Juik^  21, 

1864. 
Bamhani,  SylTanus  B.,  priTate,  enL  May  30, 1861;  died  U.  S.  A.  llottp., 

Chester,  Pa.,  Aug.  18, 1862,  of  wounds  at  Gaines*  Fami,  Vh.  ;  buried 

at  Chester,  Pa. 
Brooks,  WUliam,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861. 
Cain,  Randolph  P.,  musician,  enl.  Sept  24, 1861 ;  recruit ;  trans,  to  bind ; 

trans,  to  Ist  Regt.  (?) 
Chadwick,  Leonard,  priTate,  enl.  May  30,  1861 ;  disch.  for  disability  at 

Camp  Seminary,  Va.,  March  29, 1862. 
Cl<>fcau,  Jamea,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  must  out  June  21, 1864. 
Cooper,  Samuel,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861;  disch.  U.  S.  A.  Geu.  ilosp.. 

West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec  16, 1862,  for  disabiUty. 
Courtier,  DaTid,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  disch.  at  conTalescent  camp, 

Alexandria,  Va..  Feb.  26, 1863. 
Courtier,  William  H.,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  recruit. 
Crawford,  Robert  W.,  priTate,  eul.  May  30, 1861;  disch.  at  convHle.-^ceut 

camp,  Alexandria,  Va.,  for  disability,  July  31, 1863. 
Candell,  Charles  H.,  sergt..  May  80, 1861 ;  disch.  at  Fairfax  Seminary, 

Va.,  to  accept  commialon.  (?) 
DaTison,  George  W.,  priTate,  enL  May  30, 1861 ;  killed  in  action  at  Gaines* 

Farm,  Va.,  June  27, 1862. 
DaTison,  William,  Jr.,  sergt.,  enl.  May  30, 1861;  disch.  U.  S.  A.  Ilosp., 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  2, 1863,  for  disability. 
Danforth,  Charles,  Jr.,  pro.  to  2d  lieut.,  June  12, 1861 ;  pro.  tu  capt ,  rics 

Griffith,  ros^d.  Sept  9, 1861 ;  killed  in  action  at  Gaines'  Farm,  Va., 

Jane  27, 1862. 
Donaldson,  William,  priTate,  enl.  May  30,  1861;  disch.  at  camp  near 

White  Oak  Churoh,  Va.,  Jan.  3, 1863,  for  disability. 
Driicoll,  John  A.,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861  ;  must,  out  June  21,  1864. 
Douglass,  Theodore  F.,  priTate,  enl.  May  30,  1861;  must  out  June  21, 

1864. 
Dunkersley,  William  B.,  priTate,  enL  May  30, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res. 

Corps,  Not.  16, 1863;  diach.  May  31, 1864. 
ETans,  Lemuel  E.,  priTate,  enL  May  30, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability,  V.  S. 

A.  Gen.  Hosp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  11, 1862. 
Finklemeyer,  Nicholas,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861;  disch.  near  rioud's 

Mills,  Va.,  for  disabUity,  Aug.  6, 1861. 
FlaTel,  John  W.,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  died  at  Chesapeake  T.  S.  A. 

(Sen.  Hosp.,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  Aug.  25, 1862. 
Fielding,  Thomas,  priTate,  enl.  May  SO,  1861 ;  must,  out  June  21, 1H64. 
Ford,  Edward  G.,  Ist  sergt.  enl.  May  30,  1861 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.,  Dec.  9, 

1861 ;  pro.  to  Ist  lieut,  vies  Allen,  disch.,  Dec.  28, 1861 ;  rea  d  Oct.  29, 

1862. 
Gcetscbius,  Peter  V.  H.,  priTate, enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  disch. at  U.  8.  A.  r.en. 

Hosp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  disability,  Dec  31, 1861. 
Goodrich,  Radford  R.,  priTate,  enl.  May  30,1861;  oorp.,  Dec.  20,  18G1  ; 

priTate  March  8, 1863;  mnst  out  June  21, 1864. 
Griffith,  George,  capt,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  res*d  Sept  5, 1861. 
Hamilton,  William,  oorp.,  enl.  Oct  10, 1861 ;  sergt.  May  13,  1862 ;  pro. 
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to  Id  U«at.  Go.  Q.  88d  lUft^  Fob.  14. 1863 ;  pro.  to  lit  Urat,  Go.  H, 

April  18, 1863 ;  not  mut. ;  miMt.  ont  Jano  27, 1863. 
IlArtUj,  Jooeph,  wagoDor,  onL  Mmj  90, 1861 ;  moft  ont  Judo  21, 1864. 
Hftnrey,  Henry,  prlvftte,  onl.  M«j  30, 1861.  (?) 
Hayf t,  William,  priTato,  ani.  May  30,  1861 ;  pro.  to  2d  lient.  Go.  C,  ISth 

Baft.  Aof.  26,  1862;  pro.  to  Ut  lieut,  Wm  BookUsh,  rM*d,  Nov.  1, 

1862 :  rMM  March  2f ,  1868. 
Haycock,  Cbarica,  private;  no  record. 
Hlcbie,  Bdward,  oorp.,  enL  May  30, 1661 ;  diMh.  at  U.  S.  A.  Uoap^  Mew- 

ark,  N.  J.,  Dec  30, 1862,  for  di«MUty. 
Hoff,  Louie,  priTate,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  moet.  o«t  June  21, 1864. 
Holinea,  Alexander,  private,  enL  May  30, 1861 ;  dieoh.  at  U.  S.  A.  Oen. 

Hoep.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jaly  9, 1862,  for  dieaUUty. 
Boy,  William  H.,  private,  eol.  SepC  30, 1861;  traae.  to  Yet.  Bea.  Gorpe, 

Jaly  1, 1864;  diech.  therefhun  Sept  30, 1864. 
Bnber,  Henry,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  dIech.  at  Gamp  Sem.,  Ya.,  Feb. 

16, 1862,  for  geneial  dieabiUty. 
Irviu,  Jamee,  privat^  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  diech.  at  U.  8.  A.  Gen.  Hoep., 

Fortram  Monroe,  Ya.,  Feb.  13, 1863,  for  dlaabUity. 
Johnion,  William,  private,  eni.  May  30, 1861 ;  dieeh.  at  l>e  Gamp  U.  8.  A. 

Gen.  Hoep.,  David*i  Island,  N.  Y.  Harbor,  Dec.  26,  I86i,  for  wonnde 

received  in  action. 
Keenan,  John,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Yet  Bea.  Gorpe  Sept 

1, 1863;  diach.  therefrom  May  30, 1864. 
King,  Bobert  W..  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  dieoh.  at  Fortrem  Monroe, 

Ya.,  Aug.  28, 1862,  for  wonnde  received  in  action  at  Gainee*  Farm,  Ya. 
King,  Henry  B.,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1H61 ;  dieoh.  at  convalescent  camp, 

Alexandria,  Ya.,  for  disahUity,  Jan.  20, 1863. 
Lambk  David,  private,  eul.  May  30, 1861 ;  diech.  at  camp  near  White  Oak 

Chorch.  Ya.,  Dec.  22, 1862,  for  disaUUty. 
Laing,  Jamee,  corp.,  enl.  May  30, 1861.  (?) 
Law,  Joeeph,  (?)  corp.,  enl.  May  1, 1864 ;  mnst  out  June  21, 1864. 
Loan,  William  F.,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  timas.  to  Weetem  gunboat 

service  Nov.  6, 1863. 
Malpas,  Alfred,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  diech.  at  Harrieon's  Landing, 

Ya.,  July  8, 1862,  to  accept  a  commission.  (?) 
MoGill,  Alexander,  private,  enl.  May  30,  1861 ;  disoh.  at  camp  near 

White  Oak  Ghurch,  Ya.,  Jan.  8, 1863,  for  disabiUty. 
MoQoud,  Samuel  F.,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Yet.  Bea.  GDrps, 

Nov.  6, 1863 ;  diech.  therefrom  May  30, 1864. 
McCioud,  WilUam,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861  ikilled  in  action  at  Gramp- 

ton*s  Pass,  Md.,  Sept  14, 1862. 
Mamrell,  James,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  corp^  January,  1862 ;  sergt., 

Oct.  1,  1862;  1st  sergt,  March  8,  186:i;  trans,  to  Yet  Bee.  Oorpa, 

Hept.  1, 1863;  diech.  therefrom  May  31, 1864. 
Miller,  Jamee,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  must  out  June  21, 1864. 
Miller,  William  H.,  private,  enl.  May  3U,  1861 ;  2d  Ueut.  Co.  K,  I3th 

Regt,  Aug.  30, 1862,  to  fill  original  vacancy  ;  1st  Ueut,  Co.  A,  Nov. 

1, 1862. 
Munroe,  Martin  B.,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1661 ;  pro.  to  eergt-maj.,  Oct 

7, 1861. 
Montgomery,  Kbeoeser,  private,  eni.  May  30, 1861 ;  pro.  to  9d  lieut  Go. 

K,  23d  Btfgt,  Jan.  8, 1863 ;  mnst  out  June  27, 1863. 
Mor«head,  John,  private,  eol.  May  30, 1861 ;  must  ont  June  21, 1804. 
O'Brien,  Michael,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861;  corp.,  Oct  1, 1862;  must. 

out  June  21, 1864. 
Ott,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 :  killed  in  action  at  Wildemees, 

Ya.,  May  6, 1864. 
Perkins,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  must,  out  June  21, 1864. 
Piixton,  Abram  A.,  corp.,  enl.  Mny  30, 1861;  let  sergt,  Dec.  29, 1861 ; 

color  sergeant ;  mnst  ont  June  21, 1864. 
Batser,  Felix,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  must  out  June  21, 1864. 
Boberts,  William  H.,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  must  out  June  21, 

1864. 
Scott,  George,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861;  disch.  for  disability  at  Gamp 

Seminary,  Ya.,  March  3, 1862. 
Slierran,  William,  private,  enl.  May  30,  1861 ;  must  out  June  21, 1864. 
Siroonton,  De  Witt,  private,  eni.  May  30, 1861;  disch.  per  order  of  War 

Dept.,  to  accept  a  oomrassion  as  2d  lieut.  Co.  I,  26th  Begt.;  not 

mustered. 
Smith,  Bobert  0.,  sergt.,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  must  ont  June  21, 1864. 
•Smith,  Amos  T.,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  corp.,  March  17, 1862;  must 

out  June  21, 1864. 
Smith,  John,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861. 
Sip,  Yreeland,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  dlKh.  Aug.  5, 1863,  to  engage 

in  gunboat  service. 
SlingerUnd,  John  T.,  private,  enl.  May  .30, 1861. 


Slater,  John  J.,  private,  eal.  May  30, 1861 ;  must  ont  June  21, 1861 
Yaa  Bouten,  Walliogsoo,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Yet  tm. 

Corps,  March  16, 1864 ;  disch.  therefrom  June  4, 1864. 
Yan  Gieson,  Isaac,  private,  enl.  May  80, 1861 ;  mining  in  action  Xayfi, 

1864 ;  reported  to  have  died  at  Florence,  8.  C. 
Walkington,  Sam.  B.,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  corp^  Oct  1,  Ittt; 

1st  sergt,  June  1, 1863;  paroled  prisoner:  diech.  at  Trenton,  M.  J.; 

mnst  out  Feb.  28, 1866. 
Walthall,  James,  private,  enl.  May  30,  1861 ;  diech.  at  convalMocat 

camp,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  July  16, 1863,  for  dIsabUity. 
Watts,  George,  private,  enl.  May  80,  1861 ;  disch.  at  U.  8.  A.  Boq^ 

Nevrark.  N.  J.,  Feb.  28, 1863,  for  disabiUty. 
White,  John  O.  B.,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861;  pro.  com.  eergt.,  F»».  tS, 

1863. 
WIntera,  William,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  diech.  at  camp  aear  WbHe 

Oak  Church,  Ya.,  April  13, 1863,  for  disability. 
Winfield,  Daniel  H.,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861 ;  corp.,  March  17,  IMS; 

2d  lieut.,  July  6,  1862;  1st  Ueut,  vice  Whitehead,  transTemd,  OsL 

22,1863;  must,  ont  June  21, 1864. 
Whitney,  Samuel  8.,  private,  enl.  May  30, 1861;  dieeh.  at  convaltsewt 

camp,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  Jan.  30, 1863,  for  disabUity. 
Zabriskle.  John,  private,  enl.  8«t  30, 1861 ;  recruit;  kUled  in  acOoa  tX 

Gaines'  Farm,  Ya.,  June  27, 1862. 

THIBD  BB6IMSNT  (EXCELSIOB  BBIQAD^ 


CoMfknr  C. 
Prifotm. 


Ooesin,  James. 
Farrel,  David. 
HInchy,  Maurice. 


Marah,  WUUaa  H. 
Perry,  Joeei^. 
Bear,  William  U. 


COMPAlfT  K. 


Birmingham,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  June  4, 1861. 

Ck>ttor,  John  G.,  private,  enL  May  10, 1861 ;  must  in  June  4, 1861 ;  dlKli. 

at  Waahington.  D.  C,  May  22, 1862,  for  disabiUty. 
Grimley,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  June  4, 1861 ;  pro.  eergt.,  April  30, 1863; 

must,  out  Juue  23, 1864. 
Hackett  Joseph,  private,  enl.  May  10,  1861 ;  must  in  June  4, 1861 ; 

must  out  June  23, 1864. 
Kiernian,  Michael,  private,  enl.  May  10, 1861 ;  must,  in  June  4,  IHl; 

diecb.  at  Fort  Worth,  Ya ,  for  disability,  April  4, 1862. 
O'Neill,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  May  10, 1861 ;  must  in  June  4, 1861 ;  pco. 

to  Corp.,  Dec.  24,  \Wi ;  killed  In  action  near  Spotteylvania,  Ya,  M^ 

9, 1864. 
Buee,  Henry,  private,  enl.  July  8, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Co.  C,  IMh  Begt.,  Jase 

4, 1864 ;  dsch.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  10, 1864. 
Stoner,  William,  private,  enl.  June  4, 1861 ;  must  out  June  23, 1864. 
Schaus,  Heury,  private,  enl.  May  10, 1861 ;  must  In  June  4, 1861 ;  diicfa. 

at  U.  S.  A.  Gen.  Hosp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  19, 1863,  on  aoooost 

of  wounds  reoelred  in  action. 
Watson,  (}eorge,  private,  enl.  July  8, 1861 ;  must,  in  July  8, 1861 ;  diteli. 

at  Furt  McHenry,  Md.,  Sept  29, 1862,  for  disability. 

FIFTH    BEGIMENT 

Company  Q. 

Bergen,  Martin,  musician,  mnst.  In  Aug.  22,  1861 ;  must  out  Sept  T, 

1864. 
Dougherty,  Charlee  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1861 ;  disch.  at  convslei- 

cent  camp,  Alexandria,  Ya ,  March  14, 1863,  for  dlsabUlty. 
Dner,  Alain,  private,  enl.  and  mnst  in  Aug.  22, 1861. 
Fairhurst,  William,  private,  enrolled  and  mnst  In  Aug.  22, 1861 ;  diick. 

at  DIv.  Gen.  Hosp.,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  May  23, 1864,  for  disabiUty. 
Feeban,  WUllam,  private,  must  In  Aug.  22,  1861;  must  out  SefK.', 

1864. 
FreeUuid,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  and  mnst.  in  Aug.  28, 1861 ;  died  at  1^ 

tress  Monroe,  Ya.,  May  20, 1862,  of  wounds  received  in  action  at  Wil- 

Uamsburg,  Ya. ;  buried  at  National  Ometeiy,  Hampton,  Ya.,  Bov 

18,  Sec.  D,  Grave  40. 
Graves,  Jamee,  private,  enlisted  and  mnst  In  Sept  2, 1861;  dlseli.  st 

U.  S.  A.  Hosp.,  Phlladelphh^  Pa.,  April  Ift,  1863,  of  wounds  received 

in  action. 
Halstead,  Albert  private,  mnst  Sept  2, 1861 ;  must  In  on  Sept.  7,  IW4» 

with  regiment 
Hand,  Jeese,  private,  must  In  Sept  2, 1861 ;  disch.  at  camp  near  Wsrii- 

ington,  D.  C,  Nov.  10, 1861,  for  disabiUty. 
Heaney,  Henry,  private,  mnst  in  Aug.  82, 1861 ;  died  of  chronic  djise- 

tery  at  Harrison's  Landing,  Ya.,  July  10, 1862. 
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mon,  A)«xftnder,  prlTate,  nraft  in  Sept.  2, 1861. 
McCarron,  John,  prirate,  enl.  Ang.  22, 1861 ;  corp.,  Jan.  1, 1863;  mlMlng 
in  action  at  CbanoeUorarillo,  Ta^  May  3, 1863 ;  snppoaad  to  be  dead. 
McHilligan,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1861 ;  dlscb.  at  conraleacent 

camp,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  April  20, 1863,  for  diaabllity. 
mmel,  George,  privat^  enl.  Ang.  22, 1861 ;  dlMsh.  at  Bndd's  Ferry,  Md., 

May  20, 1862,  for  dieabllity. 
Hfller,  Barid,  oorp.,  must.  In  Aug.  22,  1861;  private,  June  26,  1862; 

Bust  out  Sept  7, 1864,  with  regiment 
Norimiy,  William,  private,  must  in  Aug.  2*^  1861;  disch.  at  8d  Gorpa 

Hosp.,  near  I^rt  Lyon,  Ya.,  Not.  18, 1862,  for  disability. 
Fktton.  Thomas,  private,  must  in  Aug.  22.  1861 ;  trans,  to  Oo.  F,  7th 

Regt :  re^nl.  Feb.  26, 1864. 
Psrry,  John,  private,  must.  In  Sept  2, 1861. 
Post,  Peter,  private,  must  in  Sept  2, 1861. 
Bsinsford,  Charles  E.,  private,  must  in  Aug.  22, 1861 ;  diseh.  at  U.  8.  A. 

Geo.  Hosp ,  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  26, 1862,  for  disability. 
Boefas,  Philip,  private,  enl.  Sept  23, 1861 ;  disch.  to  Join  regular  army, 

Oct  26, 1862. 
Sslmon,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1861 ;  disdi.  to  join  regular 

army,  Oct.  26, 1862. 
Stalter.  Barid,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1861. 
Walsh,  Livsey,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1861 ;  disch.  at  Annapolis,  Md., 

April  17, 186  -,  for  diaabiUty. 
Williamson,  Samuel,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1861  ;4nust  out  Sept  7,1864, 

with  rsgiment. 
Wniiamion,  WiUUm,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1861 ;  killed  in  action  at 

Wndemeai,  Ya.,  May  5, 1864. 
Wintrrbottom.  Badcliff,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2, 1861 ;  disch.  at  camp.  Ghees- 
man's  Oeek,  Ya..  April  10, 1862,  for  disability. 
Yan  Horn.  William,  wagoner,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1861 :  must,  out  with  regt 

Sept  7, 1864. 
Touug.  Peter,  private,  eol.  Aug.  22, 1861 ;  disch.  at  U.  S.  A.  Gen.  Hosp., 

Baltimore,  Mil.,  Dec.  19, 1862,  for  disabilltr. 

SIXTH  BEGIMENT  NEW  YORK   YOLUNTEEfiS. 

COMPAMT  A. 

Johnson,  W.  J.,  son  of  Oapt  Johnson,  of  Pateraon. 


Oakley,  William.  Archey,  James. 

OoMPAirr  0. 
Sinclair,  William. 

GOMPAXT  F. 

Adams,  Joseph.  Hamilton,  Alexander. 

Briggs,  Joshua  A.  Holt,  Qyrus. 

Campbell,  Brunett.  Kenhaw,  William. 

Donkerly,  James.  McOann,  John. 

Elliott,  Thomas.  McKenney,  Owen. 

Freeland,  CSomelhia.  Scanlan,  Edwaid.1 

Glancy,  James.  Tmmley,  Lewis. 

COMPANT  G. 
Blaovelt,  Oomelius.  Smith,  John. 

Company  H. 
Swifl,  David. 

COHPAHT  I. 

Thomas  Spence,  Lieutenant. 
J.  Horslau,  James  Kenworthy.  J.  H.  Theberat,  Peter  Tawse. 
0»|iofu[fc— Windsor  BUAe,  J.  Bunce,  Joseph  Dunning,  Patrick  Lynch. 
J>rmmer.-^ohn  Miller. 

Prhatei. 


Black,  Daniel. 
Bolson,  James. 
Bridge,  Bobert 
Bntterworth,  Abram. 
OMsldy,  William. 
Oatrigan,  John. 
Ckvanaugh,  Patrick. 
Cbtfk,Da:vld. 
Oowan,  James. 
Craig,  John  (1). 
Craig,  John  (2). 
Crowell,  George. 
Doty,  Patrick. 
!>•»«•.  WniiMn. 


Diggin,  James. 
Oolwey,  Robert  I. 
Gallagher,  Patrick. 
GIbba,  William. 
Hopper,  William. 
Knight,  James. 
Marshall,  William. 
McMahon,  Thomas. 
Moran,  John. 
Morrow,  Arthur. 
Oldman,  John. 
Palmer,  James. 
Paterson,  Bobert. 
Porter,  John. 


>  Taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  at  Fort  Pickens. 


Robinson,  James. 
Russell,  David. 
Sinclair,  Andrew. 
Smith,  Jamee. 
Taylor,  John. 

Cupitt,  George. 


Williamson,  Kane. 
Whitney,  John  H. 
Whitney,  Theodore. 
Woods,  Thomas. 
Walker,  Samuel. 


GOMPANT  K. 


EIGHTH  BEGIMENT. 

OOMPANT  D. 

Albion,  Charles,  private,  enl.  Aug.  29, 1861 ;  no  record. 

Christie,  John,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  29,  1861;  sergt,  Nov.  26,  1863;  died  of 

chronic  diarrfacMi  at  Camp  Parole,  Annapolis,  Mil.,  Dec.  16, 1864. 
Miller,  Abraham,  private,  enl.  Aug.  29, 1861 ;  disoh.  at  Washington,  D. 

C,  May  6, 1862,  for  disability. 
Pound,  John  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  29, 1861 ;  disch.  at  Harewood  U.  S.  A. 

Gen.  Hosp.,  Waahington,  D.  C,  March  12, 1863,  for  disability. 
Yan  Houten,  Henry  O.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  29,  1861 ;  disch.  at  Ladles 

Home  Gen.  Hosp.,  New  York  City.  April  7, 1864,  for  disability. 

Company  K. 

Ackeriy,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  18, 1861 ;  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  U. 
S.  A.  Hosp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  20, 1862. 

Donahue,  Martin,  private,  enl.  March  16, 1866 ;  substitute ;  tnns.  to  Co. 
H.    (See  record  in  Bat  B,  Ist  Art.) 

Eakins  (or  Akins),  private,  enl.  Sept.  13,  1861 ;  disch.  for  diariiaity  at 
Falmouth,  Ya.,  April  10, 186:). 

Elliott,  Hugh,  private,  enl.  Sept  13, 1861. 

Fields,  William  H.,  privaU,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1361 ;  trans,  to  Yet  Bs*  Corps, 
Feb.  16, 1864 ;  disoh.  therefrom  Sept  26, 1864. 

Fendow  (or  Finden),  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  13, 1861 ;. disch. for  disabil- 
ity at  Furt  Hamilton,  New  York  Harbor,  Ang.  16, 1862. 

Fox,  Henry  D.,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  13, 1861 ;  disch.  at  U.  S.  A.  Hosp.,  New 
York,  Jan.  6, 1863,  for  disability. 

Fury,  William,  corp.,  enL  Sept  13,"  1861 ;  disch.  st  Harrison's  Landing, 
Ya.,  Aug.  3, 1863,  for  disability. 

Halstead,  William  B.,  private,  enl.  Sept  13, 1861 ;  died  May  18, 1863,  of 
wounds  received  in  action  at  Chancellorsville,  Ya. 

Heywood,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Yet  Bes.  Corps, 
Sept  30, 1863 ;  disch.  tberefh>m  Aug.  12, 1864. 

Hough,  John,  private,  enl.  Oct  19, 1861 ;  disch.  at  U.  8.  A.  Hosp.  at  Bal 
timore,  Md.,  Jan.  80, 1863,  for  disability. 

Langwith,  Samuel,  private,  enl.  Sept  13,  1861 ;  must,  out  Sept.  21. 1864. 

McNeill,  John,  private,  enl.  S^pt  13, 1861. 

Mosely,  Blchard  B.,  private,  tnl.  Oct  24, 1861 ;  kiUed  in  action  at  Chan- 
cellorsville, Ya.,  May  3, 1863. 

O'Neill,  ThomM,  private,  enl.  Sept  13,  1861;  trans,  to  Co.  C;  re-eul. 
Dec.  25, 1863. 

Quackenbnsh,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13,  1861 ;  trans,  to  Vet  Bes. 
Corpe,  Jan.  15, 1864;  disch.  thereftt>m  Sept  13, 1864. 

Boblnson,  Jamee,  substitute,  enl.  June  2, 1864 ;  trans,  from  Co.  C ;  final 
record  incomplete. 

Somerville,  Alexander,  oorp.,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1862;  sergt.,  Dec.  10, 1862; 
disch.  at  U.  S.  A.  Gen.  Hosp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct  5, 1863, 

Sharp,  Squire,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1861;  killed  in  action  at  Williams- 
burg, Ya.,  May  6, 1862. 

Speer,  Peter,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13,  1861 ;  must,  out  Sept  21, 1864. 

Smith,  Frederick  B.,  private,  enl.  Sept  13, 1861 ;  must,  out  Sept  21, 1864. 

Storms,  Thomas  G.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13. 1861 ;  disch.  at  V.  S.  A.  Gen. 
Hosp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  23, 1863,  for  disability. 

Yan  Allen,  Peter,  private,  enl.  Sept  13, 1861. 

Weymer.  Isaac,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13, 18bl;  disch.  at  U.  S.  A.  Hosp.  at 
Newark,  N.  J..  Dec.  22, 1862,  for  disability. 

Winterbottom,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Sept  13, 1861 ;  must,  ont  Sept.  21, 
1864. 

NINTH  BEGIMENT. 
Company  A. 

Beigher,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1861 ;  died  at  Chesapeake  U.  S.  A. 
Gen.  Hosp.,  Fortress  Monroe,  Ya.,  May  16, 1864.  of  wounds  received 
in  action  at  Syritt  Creek.  Ya. ;  buried  at  Hampton  National  Ceme- 
tery, Ya. ;  trans,  from  Co.  M ;  re-enl.  Jan.  18, 1864. 

Degleman,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  26, 1801 ;  trans,  to  Co.  E,  Nov.  17 
1862 ;  disch.  at  Newbeme,  N.  CV  Jan.  14, 1863,  for  disability. 
Company  C. 

Cooper,  Henry  C,  private,  enl.  Sept  10, 1861;  corp.,  Jan.  16, 1863;  ro- 
enl.  Jan.  18, 1864;  sergt,  Sept.  9, 1864;  must  ont  July  12, 1865. 

Corcoran.  John,  corp.,  enl.  Sept  10, 1861;  re-enl.  Nov.  26, 1863;  must 
out  July  12, 1866. 
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Gould,  Gwrg*  C,  oorp.,  •nl.  Sept.  10,  IMl ;  prifate,  Jolj  31, 1868;  n- 

enl.  Not.  86, 1863 :  miut.  oot  Jnlj  IS,  1866. 
Honk,  0«orge.  printto,  enl.  Sept.  10, 1861 ;  r»-«Dl.  Jan.  18, 1864. 
Jftcobua,  John  H.  A.,  priTftte,  enl.  Sept  10,  1861;  ooip.,  Jan.  16, 1862; 

mnat.  oat  Dec.  8, 1864. 
Manning,  Bei^amin,  priTato,  enl.  Sept  10. 1861;  re-enl.  Jan.  18, 1864; 

moit  out  Jul  J  12, 1866. 
Biker,  Thooias,  private,  enl.  Sept  10, 1861 ;  maet  out  Dec  8, 1864. 
Stagg,  WilUam  W.,  prirate,  enl.  Sept  10, 1861 ;  mnit  oat  Dee.  8, 1864. 
Voorfaeee,  Henry,  wagoner,  enl.  Sept  10,  1861 ;  re-enl.  Jan.  18, 1864 

muit  out  Julj  IS,  1866. 

COMPAVT  K. 
Brown,  Jamee,  rabaHtate,  enl.  Oct.  1, 1864 ;  dl«3b.  at  Greeaeboro*,  M.  C, 

G.  0.  73,  C.  8.  1866,  Dept  N.  C. 
Beitlan,  Blchard  J.,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  80, 1861 ;  eergt,  Feb.  SO,  1863;  lit 

eergt,  Nov.  9,  1863;  re-enl.  Jan.  18,  1864;  pro.  to  8d  Ueat,  Oo.  G, 

Aug.  29, 1864,  via  Bogen,  proDK>ted ;  pro.  to  q.in.,  Feb.  10, 1866. 
Bonney,  Gbarlee  S.,  eergt-ouO.,  enl.  May  1, 1868;  2d  Ueat,  vice  a  W- 

Hopper,  promoted ;  ree*d  June  22, 1863. 
Obrlougb,  John  N ,  private,  enl.  Sept  80,  1861 ;  re-enl.  Jan.  18, 1864; 

Corp.,  Dec  7, 1864;  must  out  July  12, 1866. 
Delaney,  Tinton,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861 ;  died  at  Craven  Street 

Hoep.,  Newbeme,  N.  C,  April  29, 1862;  burled  there 
Dullbrd,  Benjamin  V.,  private,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861 ;  dleoh.  at  KewbenM, 

N.  C,  Aug.  12, 1862,  for  dleaWUty. 
Dunkerl«y,  Knooh,  private,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861 ;  mutt  out  Dec  8, 1864. 
Gilliam,  George  M.,  private,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861 ;  muit  out  Dec.  8, 1864. 
Goldsmith,  James  Buyard,  let  sergt,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861 ;  pro.  to  Sd  lieut. 

Bat.  B,  1st  Begt  N.  J.  Art,  Sept  8. 1863 ;  res*d  Feb.  9, 1864. 
HalUwell,  Thomas  J.,  private,  enL  Sept  K).  1861 ;  must  out  Dec.  8, 1864. 
Hudson,  Thomas  H.,  no  record. 

Hufflellin,  John  D.,  private,  enl.  Sept  2U,  1861 ;  mnat  out  Dec.  7, 1864. 
King,  WiUiam  H.,  muiictan,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861;  re-enl.  Jan.  18, 1864; 

must  out  July  12, 1866. 
King,  Kdo  M.,  sergt,  eul.  Sept  80, 1861 ;  dlsch.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dec, 

8,1864. 
King,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861  ;  dlich.  at  Newbeme,  N.  €., 

March  31, 1863,  for  disability. 
Munson,  WilUam  L.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861;  corp.,  Nov.  7,  1868; 

dlsch.  Dec.  8, 1864. 
MoaeUand,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  80, 1861 ;  disch.  at  Newbeme,  N. 

G.,  Feb.  88, 1863,  for  disability. 
Moore,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861 ;  re-enl.  Jan.  18, 1864. 
Osborne,  John  H.,  private,  enL  Sept  24, 1861. 

Prentiss,  WUUam,  private,  enl.  Sept.  SO,  1861 ;  must,  out  Dec.  7,  1864. 
Post,  Hulmnth,  private,  enl.  Sept  20,  1861 ;  trans,  to  Tet.  Bes.  Corps; 

dlsch.  therefrom  Oct  20, 1864. 
Bankin,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861 ;  re-enl.  Jan.  18,  1864;  must. 

oot  July  12, 1866. 
Bald,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept  20,  1861 ;  dlKh.  at  Ward  U.  8.  A.  Gen. 

Hosp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  18, 1864,  for  disability. 
Bice,  Arthur,  private,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861;  re-enl.  Jan.  18,  li64;  must. 

out  July  12, 1866. 
Somers,  WiUiani  H.,  private,  enl.  Srpt  20, 1861;  re-enl.  Jan.  18,  1864; 

must  out  July  12, 1866. 
Senior,  David  J.,  oorp.,  enL  Sept  20, 1861 ;  sergt,  Oct.  8, 1863 ;  disch.  at 

Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  Sept  22, 1864. 
Sisson  (or  Sasson),  Bobert  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861 ;  re-enl.  Jan.  18, 

1864;  must  out  July  12, 1866. 
Tierce,  John,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept  20,  1861;  private,  Dec.  24,  1862;  pro.  to 

qr.-mr.  sergt,  Dec  24, 1863. 
Smith,  Bobert  M.,  private,  enl.  Sept  80, 1861 ;  disch.  at  Newberne,  N.  C, 

May  29, 1863,  for  disability. 
Valentine,  David,  private,  enl.  Sept  20, 1861 ;  dlsch.  at  Newport  News, 

Ya.,  Jan.  16, 1864,  arm  amputated. 
Van  Houten,  Oscar,  oorp.,  enl.  Sept.  20,1861;  private,  Dec.  84, 1862;  pro. 

to  qr.-mr.  sergt.,  Dec.  24, 1863;  re-enL  Jan.  18, 1864;  oom.  2d  Ueat 

Co.  B;  not  mustered. 
Van  Biper,  William  T.,  private,  enl.  Sept  20,1861 ;  n^nl.  Nov.  30, 1868 ; 

must,  out  July  12, 1866. 
Van  Schaick.  Henry  M.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861 ;  pro.  to  sergt.-misj., 

Dec.  24, 1862 ;  re-enl.  Nov.  30, 1863 ;  must,  out  July  12, 1866. 
Williams,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept  20,  1861 ;  died  at  U.  S.  A.  Hosp.,  at 

Beaufort,  N.  C,  Sept.  26, 1864;  also  reported  disch.  Dec.  7, 1864. 
Winters,  John,  private,  Sept.  20, 1861 ;  oorp.,  Dec.  24,  1862 ;  must  out 

Oct  16, 1864. 


TENTH  NEW  JBB8KT  INFANTBT. 

COKPAST  F. 

Allen,  Stephen  W^  2d  Ueut,  com.  Dec  31, 1861 ;  1st  Ueat.  siee  WUli» 

Bennyson,  promoted,  April  17, 1S68 ;  res*d  June  IS,  1863. 
Ariaos,  Henry,  privat^  enl.  Dec.  14, 1861. 
Bartholi;  Balph  B.,  private,  enL  Dec.  80, 1861 ;  oorp.  March  1, 1864 ;  n> 

enL  Jan.  3, 1864 ;  kUled  In  action  at  WUdemeas,  Va.,  May  4, 1861 
Obrkragh,  WUUam  H.,  oorp.,  enL  Dec  16, 1861 ;  private,  Dec  16,  lUtt;  n> 

enl.  Jan.  3, 1864;  trans,  to  Tet  Bee  Corps, March  17,1866;  OmlL 

Oct  10, 1876. 
Coventry,  WUUam,  sergt,  enl.  Dec  30, 1861 ;  re^nl.  Jan.  3,  IS64 ;  dlKk. 

at  U.:S.  A.  Hospital,  Waahingt.n,  D.  C,  April  8S,  1866,  for  diialiilit7. 
Oarr,  John,  safaetltate,  enl.  Aug.  8, 1864;  disch.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  ofd« 

War  Dept,  Sept  18, 1866. 
Oavanagh,  WUUam,  private,  enl.  Dec  31, 1861 ;  dlsch.  at  Washii«loe, 

D.  C  Jan.  23, 1863. 
Cook,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  Dec.  31, 1861 ;  ra-euL  Jan.  3, 1864;  miist  oot 

July  1,  1866. 
Ohadwick,  Edward,  private,  enl.  Dec  31, 1861 ;  dlsch.  at  Trenton,  K.  J., 

Feb.  28, 1866,  for  disabUity. 
Clues,  Isaiah,  recruit,  enL  Feb.  7, 1862 ;  dlsch.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,unl« 

War  Dept,  May  S,  1866. 
Doige,  John,  private  enL  Dec.  29, 1861 ;  dlsch.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Aaf. 

30, 1862,  for  diaability. 
Deetha,  Beqjamin,  private,  enl.  Dec  83, 1861. 
DUlon,  Bobert,  private,  enl.  Dec.  30,  1861 ;  died  of  dyaaotery  at  Pattt> 

son,  N.  J.,  July  7, 1863. 
Bekbart,  Augustus,  recruit,  enl.  Feb.  7, 1862;  re-enl.  Jan.  3, 1864;  diKh. 

from  Summit  House  U.  S.  A.  Gen.  Hosp.^  May  3, 1866. 
Garley  (or  Gorley),  WilUam,  private,  enl.  Dec.  19, 1861 ;  re-eaL  Jaa.  S, 

1864;  must,  out  July  1, 1866. 
Gibfas,  Samuel,  private,  enl.  Dec  30, 1861 ;  disch.  at  Waohingtoa,  D.  C, 

July,  18, 1863,  for  disability. 
Garrabrant,  James,  private,  enl.  Dec  30, 1861. 
Gardner,  John  J.,  recruit,  enl.  Jan.  1, 1862;  oorp.,  Jane  86, 1863 ;  mwA. 

out  Feb.  11, 1866. 
Harris,  Benjamin,  eergt,  enl.  Jan.  14, 1868 ;  dlsch.  at  Tranloa,  N.  J.,  Fib. 

18, 1866,  paroled  prisoner. 
Henry,  Peter,  rwnrolt,  enl.  Jan.  14, 1868;  re-enL  Jan.  3, 1864;  dlsch.  it 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  order  War  Dept,  June  88, 1866;  miMt  oat  Joly 

6,1866. 
Harry,  Abraham,  private,  enl.  Dec.  80,  1861 ;  trans,  to  Tet  Bm.  Cocpi, 

Sept.  1, 1863;  died  of  smallpox  at  hospital,  Washington.  D.  O,  r«k. 

12,1864. 
Holt,  William,  private,  enl.  Dec  S3, 1861;  re-enl.  Jan.  S,  1864;  dM  of 

chronic  diarrhoea  at  hospital,  Annapolis,  Md.  Dec  SO,  1864. 
Jebb,  Philip  J.  W.,  sergt,  enl.  Dec  18, 1861 ;  kUled  In  action  at  Sputt* 

sylvanla.  May  12, 1864;  buried  at  Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  Nat  Oem. 
Lynes,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Dec  31, 1861. 
Lord,  Joeeph,  private,  eiil.  Dec.  30, 1861 ;  re-enL  Jan.  3, 1864;  most  eat 

July  1,  1866. 
McBride,  Bobert,  private,  enl.  Jan.  3, 1868 ;  disoh.  at  Washington,  D.  0. 

June  19, 1862,  for  dlsabiUty. 
McDaniels,  GUbert  private,  enl.  Dec  83, 1861 ;  re-enL  Jan.  3, 1864;  corm 

May  16. 1866;  must  out  July  1, 1866. 
Mabie,  Frederick,  privat<\  enl.  Dec  31, 1861 :  died  of  chronic  dlarriwea 

at  U  S.  A.  Hoep.,  Annapolia,  Md.,  March  12, 1866. 
McCourt,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Dec  80, 1861. 
Marks,  John,  private,  enl.  Dec.  30,  1861 ;  dlsch.  at  Waahlngten,  D.  C, 

Jane  19, 1862,  for  disablUty. 
McOrea,  James,  recruit,  enL  Jan.  3, 1868 ;  re-enL  Jan.  3, 1864 ;  most  oat 

July  1, 1866. 
McGorgan,  Edward,  recruit,  enl.  Jan.  3, 1868;  re-enl.  Jan.  S,  1864;  ■■«• 

out  July  1, 1866. 
Menish,  John,  curp.,  enl.  Jan.  14,  1868;  died  at  hospital,  WashiogloB. 

D.  C,  May  88, 1864,  of  wounds  received  in  action  at  Spottqrlvania, 

Va.,  May  12, 1864. 
Bennyson,  William,  com.  1st  Ueat.  Deo.  31,  1861 ;  pro.  to  capt,  to  80 

original  vacancy,  March  88, 1868;  res'd  Jan.  86, 1864. 
Bomaine,  Abraham  G.,  private,  enL  Dec.  84, 1861 ;  disoh.  at  Washiagtiii 

D.  C,  May  14, 1862,  for  disabUity. 
Sandford.  Leonard,  1st  sergt,  enl.  Dec  19, 1861 ;  oom.Sd  llent  Co.  I.Dsa> 

18, 1864;  not  mustered. 
SUngerland,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Dec.  14, 1861. 
Sherwood,  James,  private,  enl.  Dec.  87, 1861;  oorp.,  June  86, 1863;  pr^ 

vate,  Nov.  25, 1863 ;  re  ^nl.  Jan.  3, 1864;  must,  oat  Joly  1«  188S. 
Sherwood,  Bobert,  private,  enl.  Dec  30,  1861 ;  died  at  U.  8.  A.  I 
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BOttmore,  Md^  8«pt  18, 18M,  of  w«oDdi  reoaiTcd  in  aotioD  at  Win- 

ch«cttf,  Yiu,  Aog.  17, 18M;  baried  at  Loudon  P»rk  National  Oeme- 

t«r7,  Bahimora,  M d. 
Smitb,  WlUiam,  priTate,  enl.  Dec  16,  1861;  re-enl.  Jan.  3,  1864;  oorp^ 

March  8, 1865 ;  most,  oat  July  1, 1866. 
Yan  Bipar,  William,  private,  enL  Dec.  86, 1861. 
Tan  Biper,  Stephen,  private,  enl.  Dec.  30,  1861;  re-enl.  Jan.  4,  1864; 

kmed  In  action  at  Spotteylrania  Oourt-UooM,  Ya.,  May  14, 1864. 
Yan  Dien,  Garret  J.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  14,  1862;  recruit;  diach.  near 

Ptoterrtrarg,  Ta.,  Jan.  14, 1866. 
Warimrton,  Jamee,  recruit,  enl.  Aug.  31, 1862. 
Weotvick,  Baient,  private,  enl.  Dec  16,  1861 ;  diach.  at  JIYaahington, 

D.  C  June  27, 1862,  for  dlaablUtj. 
Wttti.  John,  private,  enl.  Dec.  19,1861;  r^nl.  Jan.  3,  1864;  diw^h.  at 

U.  8.  A.  Hoap.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  4, 1866. 
WiQiiimeon,  Jamee,  recruit,  enl.  Feb.  7, 1862;  re-enl.  Jan.  3, 1864;  diach. 

at  U.  S.  A.  Hoap.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  17, 1866 
Wuodi,  Tbomaa,  recruit,  onl.  Feb.  7, 1862 ;  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Wash- 

Inirton,  D.  C^  May  10, 1862. 
Wbit«,Jamet,recruit,enl.Jan.l4,1862;  wagoner;  re-enl.Jan.20,1864; 

raostoutJuly  1,1866. 
Wright,  Waiiam,  private,  enl.  Dec.  19, 1861 ;  diach.  near  Peterrimrg,  Ya., 

Dec  19, 1864. 
Wright,  David  M.,  corp.,  enl.  Dec  19,1861;  eergt..  May  16,  1866;  re-enl. 

Jan.  3, 1864;  must,  out  July  1, 1866. 
Polhamus,  John,  private,  enl.  De«.  19, 1661. 
Mitchell,  William,  private,  enl.  Jan.  14,  1862;  died  of  typhoid  fever  at 

U.  8.  A.  Bmp^  Waahiagton,  D.  C,  May  1, 1862. 
Poet,  Joeeph  P.,  private,  enl.  Dec  23, 1861 ;  r»«nl.  Jan.  3, 1864 :  diach.  at 

Ward  U.  8.  A.  Hoap.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  4, 1866. 
Peck,  George,  private,  enl.  Dec.  23, 1861. 
Polhamna,  Jamee,  private,  enL  Deo.  30,  1861;  corp.,  Jhh.  25, 186H;  died 

of  chronic  diarrhoea  at  Berry ville,  Ya.,  Sept.  16, 1864. 
Gwdner.  Jamee  E.,  recruit,  enl.  Feb.  7, 1862. 
Teofluoe,  Zachariah,  private,  enL  Dec  2d,  1861. 

THIRTBENTH  REGIMBNT. 
Company  C  (David  A.  Byihsun,  Captain). 
ArliagtoB,  Peter,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862;  diech.  at  Harrieburg,  Pa., 

Pcb.  11, 1863,  fur  wounde  received  in  action  at  Antietam,  Md. 
BOer,  John  W.,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862;  private,  Nov.  19, 1862;  mnat. 

oat  Jane  8, 1866. 
Bmiei,  Alexander,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  4. 1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Bee.  Corpe, 

Nov.  13, 1863 ;  diach.  therefrom  for  diaabillty,  April  26. 1866,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
BMuee,  Nathaniel,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862 ;  trans,  to  Co.  I ;  died  at 

Marietta,  Ga.,  Aug.  1, 1864,  of  wounds  received  in  action. 
Bftll,  Abraham  8.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11,  1882;  diach.  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 

May  3, 1865,  by  order  of  War  Department. 
BMlhokmew,  Gustavus,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862. 
Beitsell,  Geoige  W.,  eergt.,  enL  July  26, 1862 ;  1st  eergt.,  Nov.  1, 1862 ;  2d 

Beuk,  v<M  l^erson,  promoted ;  com.  1st  lleut.  Co.  K ;  not  mustered ; 

diseh.  June  26. 1864. 
BIjthsm,  William  H.,  enl.  July  31, 1862 ;  trans,  to  Co.  0,  Aug.  24, 1862. 
Bwsfcrd,  William  J.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  trans,  to  Co.  I.  Aug. 

24, 1862;  died  of  fever  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Bogart,  Darid,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  trans,  to  Co.  I,  Aug.  24, 1862; 

most,  out  June  8, 1866. 
Brown,  John,  private,  enl.  Auic.  5, 1R62. 

Brown,  Amzi  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  II,  1862;  must,  out  June  8, 1866. 
Brown,  WUliam  A.,  aubetHute,  eul.  Oct.  11,  186i;  trans,  to  unassigned 

company,  33d  Regt. 
Brower,  Kllswortb,  1st  sergt,  enL  Aug.  11, 1862;  died  of  diarrhoea  at 

Sharpsbnrg,  Md.,  Nov.  8, 1862. 
Borris,  Charles  D^  corp.,  enL  Aug.  9, 1862 ;  mwt.  nut  Juue  8,  1866. 
Barris,  Darid  H.,  private,  eul.  Aug.  10,  1862;  disolt.  at  Newark,  N.  J., 

by  order  of  War  Department,  April  28,  1806. 
Bockllsb,  WlUtam,  1st  lieut,  com.  Aug.  10, 1862 ;  res'd  Oct.  9,  1862. 
Crlough,  William,  private,  enL  Aug.  7. 1862 ;  diech.  at  Newark,  N.  J  , 

Ward  C.  8.  A.  Hoap.,  by  order  of  War  Departmeut,  May  3,  1866. 
«srk,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
Crawford,  John  C,  private,  eul.  Aug.  13, 1862;  must,  out  June  8, 1865. 
Comer,  George  H.,  private,  enL  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  disoh.  at  U.  8.  A.  Hosp., 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  13. 1863,  for  disability. 
Cocokoro,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862;  must,  out  Juue  8, 1866. 
Croater,Joaeph,  private,  enL  Aug.  7, 1862;  trans,  to  Vet  Bee.  Corps, 

8*pt.  1, 1863  ;  diech.  May  6, 1864. 
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Demareat,  James  A.,  private,  enL  Aug.  20, 1862 ;  diach.  at  Washington, 

D.  C,  Aug.  3, 1863,  for  disability. 
Decker,  Charles  A.,  enl.  Aug.  1,1862 :  dlscb.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Dee. 

23, 1862,  for  disability. 
Deachant,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  10, 186^;  missing  in  action  at  Chan- 

cellorsville,  Ya.,  May  3, 1863 ;  supposed  dead. 
Donnelly,  Arthur  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  corp.,  June  3, 186:{ ; 

diach.  at  De  Camp  U.  8.  A.  Gen.  Hoep.,  David*s  Island,  New  York 

Harbor,  July  22, 1866. 
Edwards,  Andrew,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862 ;  diech.  at  Harrlsburg,  Ph., 

Feb.  11, 1863,  of  disability. 
Edwards,  Horace  W.,  recruit,  enL  Sept  28, 1864 ;  disch.  at  Ward  U.  8.  A. 

Hoap.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  3, 1866,  by  order  of  War  Department. 
Elsenhart,  John  C,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  corp.,  Nov.  19, 1862 ;  sergt., 

Aug.  10, 1863 ;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
Fitigerald,  Edward,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862;  disch.  at  Newark,  N.  J., 

Aug.  28, 1863.  for  disability. 
Fredericks,  Henry,  private,  eul.  Aug.  16, 1862;  must  out  Juno  8, 1H65. 
Qant,  John  H.,  sergt,  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862;  1st  sergt.,  Sept.  11, 1863 ;  must. 

out  June  8, 1866. 
Gaffhey,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862. 
Graham,  James,  recruited  Sept  28,  1864;  died  at  Cedar  Creek,  N.  C, 

March  17, 1866,  of  wounds  received  in  action  at  Averysboro',  N.  C, 

March  16, 1866. 
Gough,  James  B.,  private,  enl.  July  26, 1862 ;  corp.,  April  1, 1864 ;  must. 

out  June  8, 1866. 
Gouge,  William  0.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862 ;  oorp.,  Nov.  19. 18(2 ;  ftergt.. 

Sept  11, 1863;  disch.  at  Ward  U.  8.  A.  Hoap.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  3, 

1866,  by  order  of  War  Dept 
Gannon,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862 ;  disch.  at  U.  S.  A.  Gen.  H«>sp., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  27, 1863,  for  disabiUty. 
Gannon,  John,  private,  enl.  July  20, 1862;  disch.  at  IT.  S.  A.  Gen.  Hu8|).. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  22, 1863,  for  disability. 
Garrison,  Freeborn,  {wivate,  enL  Aug.  4, 1862;  oorp.,  June  3, 186:^ ;  diHch. 

at  De  Camp  U.  8.  A.  Hosp.,  Davld'd  Island,  New  York  Harbor.  July 

22,1865. 
Getchlua,  George,  private,  enl.  Aug.  2,  1862;  corp.,  Aug.  7,  1862. 
Greenalst,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862 ;  must  out  June  8, 18ti5. 
Garrabrant,  Henry,  private,  enL  Aug.  6,  1862 ;  must  out  June  8,  IS^'). 
Grier,  Thomas  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  must  out  June  8,1865. 
Hammer,  John,  private,  enl.  July  29,1862;  missing  in  action  at  Chancel- 

lorsville,  Ya.,  May  3, 1863 ;  supposed  dead. 
Hall,  Theodore  W..  private,  enl.  July  26. 1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Cmim, 

Sept.  1. 1863;  disoh.  July  1, 1866. 
Harris,  George  M.,  sergt.,  enl.  July  26, 18G2;  disch.  at  camp  near  .Stiif- 

ford  Court-House,  Ya.,  Feb.  9, 1863,  for  disability. 
Hayes,  William,  2d  lieut,  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862 ;  1st  lieut.  vie*  Bucklish,  re- 
signed. Nor.  1, 1862;  resigned  March  29, 1863. 
Hardy,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862;  corp.,  May  3,1862;  must,  utit 

June  8, 1866. 
Hartley,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862;  disch.  U.  S.  .V.  Hosp.,  Hjilti- 

more,  Md.,  Jan.  6, 1863,  for  disitbllity. 
Huffman,  Benjamin,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  must,  out  June  8,  lsG-'>. 
Hughes,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862. 

Jeffries,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862 ;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
Jarvis,  Ebenezer  C,  private,  enl.  Aug.  13. 1862 ;  must,  out  June  8, 1  sg6. 
Kelly,  Edward,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1662. 
Knaar,  Henry,  private,  enl.  Aug.  3,1862;  disch.  In  the  field  April  .0, 

1863,  for  disability. 
Lame,  James,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  trans,  to  Yet.  Res.  Corps,  .Sept. 

1, 1863;  disch.  July  6, 1866. 
LIse,  Andrew,  private,  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862;  Ithus.  to  Vet.  Res.  Corpe,  Sept. 

1, 1863;  disch.  Feb.  2. 1864. 
Lytle,  Gilbert  C,  private,  enl.  -Vug.  7, 1862 ;  must  out  Juue  8,  imTy. 
Lynch,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862;  sergt..  Sept  11,  1863;  iniiNt 

out  June  8, 1866. 
Mensel.  George,  private,  enl.  July  20, 1862;  trans,  to  Co.  I;  must,  uut 

June  8, 1866. 
Messenger,  John  N.,  sergt,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862:  private,  Feb.  lo,  \-^i\f}; 

must  out  June  8, 1865. 
Manning,  Benjamin  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  15, 1862;  Corp.,  April  I,  1SG4  ; 

private,  Nov.  22, 1864;  corp.,  April  28, 1866;  must,  out  June  H,  isr,r.. 
Mickler,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5, 1862;  disch.  at  U.  S.  A.  Uosp.,  Nou . 

ark,  N.  J.,  April  14, 1863,  for  disabiUty. 
McGarrity,  Jamee,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862;  disch.  at  convalescent 

camp,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  Aug.  21, 1863,  for  disability. 
McCarty,  Wm..  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862;  trans,  to  Co.  G,  Aug.  24,  KsGi. 
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Hor&n,  Ji^hHi  jnlviitfe,  w\.  Aug.  11, 1862;  timiM.  to  Yet  Res.  Oorpt,  Jan. 

1,  l§r^i,dimclt.  (}c.v.  to,  1M6. 
|i^«n,  D«<ir|«,  prlrtil«,  •nl.  Aug.  6,  1862;  died  at  U.  S.  A.  Hasp.,  Phila- 

a«LptitiLt  t^  Oct.  36,  1862,  of  wounds  rscelTad  at  Antietam,  Md^ 

Srpt  njw2. 
KiJi,  i.'hurlv,  prlVBl«,  «nl.  Aag.  11, 1862;  most,  out  Jum  8, 1865. 
Ogdfin,  Tc>vawinfl,  wagoner,  eol.  Jnly  26,  1862;  traaa.  to  unaMignod 

cgi»iwijt  ^3d  lUgt.;  Corp.,  Deo.  7, 1864. 
rftrljiiin«fil,  JtiiiM  li^  private,  enl.  Aag.  9, 1862;  diech.  at  U.  8.  A.  Gan. 

Rcmp.,  Wan  Schil^ler,  New  York  Harbor,  Mi^  4, 1866,  by  ordar  of 

Poet,  Julni  A.,  uorpnt  flul.  Aug.  7, 1862;  dleob.  atTolIahoBa,  Tean.,  Feb. 

lU  I6f<  fc>r  illKbllfty. 
S«inEiigti>ii,  WilllftrD,  prirata,  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862;  muat.  out  June  8, 1866. 
ftjeraun,  Ftftmt  M.«cD[u.2d  Ueut,*  Feb.  28,  1863;  lit  lieut.,  vio«  Hajee, 

rw'd ;  <lied  JuT^  U  1864,  of  wonnde  reoaired  at  Pine  Knob,  Qa.,  June 

1«,  t8«4  ;  burled  it  Pompton,  PmmIc  Go.,  N.  J. 
Shepbe^rd.  Suhu  M,.  girlrate,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862;  disob.  at  U.  8.  A.  Heap., 

fhifaflnlphlK,  I'a  ,  Dec.  19, 1862,  of  wonnde  reoeiTed  in  action  at  An- 

l^bephfli^.  JiiTm  J.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  2, 1862 ;  trana  to  Go.  Q,  Ang.  94, 

^Buth,  Vvwidf  curp ,  mnt  Ang.  7, 1862;  prlTata,  Jnne  3, 1863;  must,  out 

Jaua  U,  IIMA. 
SniLtb,  Gv^^rg^^  t«rtvttt«,  enl.  Aug.  5, 1862 ;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
BmltUt  J^m  D.,  [>rlTi.te,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862;  muet.  out  June  8, 1866. 
gmUb,  Gilbert,  (ulirtit^,  dul.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  oorp.,  April  9, 1865 ;  mnet.  out 

June  S,  1«IJ6. 
Ste«ari,  Joliu  M,,  |<rtTiite,  enl.  Aug.  11, 186*2;  muat  out  Jnne  8, 1865. 
St«i  k,  t^fidjp,  p^lvnt1^,  snl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  Corp.,  Maj  10, 1863 ;  muat  out 

June  H^  tlMl>5, 
Sutton,  /4bii]{Pti,  priT lite,  enl.  Aug.  11,1862;  trana.  to  Yet.  Rea.  Oorpa, 

1!Art?U  ;^1  J8«4  ;  >U»;h.  June  29,  1865. 
tnylor,  Heuj-f  C,  private,  enl.  Julj  28, 1862;  trana.  to  Go.  G,  Aug.  24, 

tAn2;  iIlacJiH  ht  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  order  of  War  Department,  May  3, 

l*n*. 
Terbiififl,  WilLJam  N..  ^nl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  muat  out  Jnne  8, 1866. 
Tuuker,  Samtip:.  pHv^te,  enl.  Aug.  7,1862;  diach.at  U.  8.  A.  Hoap  ,  New- 

urk,  N.  J.,  JuM«  4, 1863,  for  diaability. 
f  ncker,  IMatthvw^  miuidan,  enl.  July  26, 1862;  muat  out  June  8, 1865. 
licbvur,  WllUam  Tl.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  muat.  out  June  8, 1865. 
Tttna,  I]pnr,¥,  prlvut<»,  eol.  Aug.  6,  1862. 

Van  Bti>pr,  Corn^ltcifl,  private,  enl.  July  31,1862;  muat  out  June  8, 1865. 
VaA  Rlji«rt  Afidr^iw,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862;  muat  out  June  8, 1865. 
Vftrrick,  Albert,  priviii*,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  trana.  to  Co.  I,  Aug.  24, 1862; 

mii»t.  out  JnEip  %,  1866. 
Yarrlck.  Jobo,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  trana.  to  Go.  I,  Aug.  24, 1862; 

uiuit.  uul  JtitiB  e,  1S65. 
Yah  UtrnttiQ,  r«t*T,  pHrnte,  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862 ;  oorp.,  Nov.  13, 1862 ;  aergt.- 

m*J^  June  3,  1  Sti:l ;  private,  Nov.  27, 1863 ;  Corp.,  Dec.  7, 1864 ;  sergt, 

April  U  le^  ;  mtut,  out  June  8, 1865. 
Woitft,  rti«i>r£ft  W.,  priviLte,  eul.  Aug.  4, 1862;  trana.  tu  Yet  Rea.  Gorpa, 

TUftv.  1,  IBG:!;  re-<ml.  Aug.  26,  1864;  dlacb.  therefrom  aa  Corp.,  Nov. 

in,  1X0,^. 
W««!erv<<]l,  OiKUi.  private,  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862;  muat.  out  June  8, 1865. 
W^terrelt,  (J^rD^Uuff,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5, 1862;  diach.  at  New  York  by 

tird<«r  War  IicpartEuent,  May  4,  1865. 
Weal ttrvt^lt.  Lit] ti»,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8,  1862;  diacb.  at  U.  8.  A.  Hoap., 

No.  ^,  Koab villi?,  Tetin.,  May  3, 1865. 
Wtnter^t  Janice,  ptivai^,  enl.  Ang.  7,  1862;  trana.  to  Yet  Rea.  Gorpa, 

Fob.  15,  im\ ;  HilAcli,  at  Alexandria,  Ya.,  Feb.  18, 1864,  for  diiabiUty. 
WiLbob.  Tb«t)dore»  jirivate,  enl.  Aug.  6,1862;  trans,  to  Go.  I,  Aug.  24, 

1H62;  inutr.  utit  ^^uire  8, 1865. 
WiilniBlt^y,  Jubr^,  priviite,  enl.  Ang.  9, 1862;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
While,  Jacob,  private,  eul.  Aug.  7, 1862;  muat  out  June  8, 1865. 
£etlir,  Juhu,  private,  4rtl.  Aug.  14,  1862;  trana.  to  Co.  I,  Aug.  24, 1862; 

iituat.  out  Juue  &,  1865. 

O^^^iMY  K  (Huou  C.  Irish,  Captain).  i 

AbliolT,  Tbomflji,  ptlvj^t*,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862;  diacb.  at  U.  8.  A.  Hoap., 

Waililrii^nin,  tK  (V,  Jan.  28,1863,  for  diaability. 
j||itH>tt,  Silas,  privHti%  onl.  Ang. 21, 1862;  diedat  Waabington,  D.  G.,May 

HJi,  1(mW,  of  wtjnudi  received  in  action  at  Ghancelloraville,  Ya.,  May  , 

3, 1)463, 
Alien.  K.  Llvlnpitoit,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  14, 1862 ;  aergt,  Jan.  9, 1865;  muat 

out  JuitH  H,  IM^. 
A  nrtpm*ti,  Johrt,  pflvitts,  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862   muat  out  June  8, 1866. 
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Anderaon,  Abraham,  privata,  enl.  Aag.  11, 186S. 
Berdan,  Jacob  H.,  anl.  Ang.  8, 1862 ;  moat. oat  June 8, 1866. 
Blaka,  Alaxaader,  private,  anU  Aug.  11, 1862 ;  moat  oat  June  8, 186S. 
Bardan,  Jolin  D.,  privata,  anl.  8apt  SO,  1862 ;  most  oat  Jobs  8,  IM6. 
Busby,  James,  privata,  anl.  Ang.  11, 1862;  moat,  oat  Jans  8, 1866. 
Bush,  Abraham  A.,corp..  anl.  Dec  1, 1862;  privata.  May  10, 1862;  aioit. 

oat  June  8,1866. 
Bush,  John  D.,  oorp.,  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862 ;  most  oat  Jana  8, 1866. 
Brown,  Archibald,  privata,  enl.  Aag.  18, 1862 ;  tians.  to  Yat  Rea  Ootpt, 

March  15, 1864;  re-enl.  Nov.  29, 1864;  disch.  Oct  22, 1866. 
Brown,  Curtis,  privata,  enl.  Aag.  14,  1862 ;  diad  at  U.  8.  A.  Ho^p^  W«t 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  13, 1863,  of  wounds  recaivad  in  sctloB  at 
Antietam,  Md. 
Buttarworth,  John,  private,  anl.  Aug.  18, 1862 ;  most  out  Juae  8, 1866. 
Bowley,  William,  privata,  anl.  Aug.  18, 1862. 
Oampball,  John  A.,  raoroit,  aaL  8apt  6, 1864 ;  moat  oat  Jane  8,  IMS. 
Garlongb,  John  J.,  private, anl.  Aug.  14, 1862 ;  Corp.,  Aug.  15,1868;  moit 

out  June  8, 1866. 
Garlongb,  8tepben,  private,  enl.  Ang.  21,  1862;  diad  ttom  raanlt  of  u 

aoddant  at  Paramoa,  Bargen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  18, 1864. 
Carter,  William,  private,  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862. 
CUrk,  Henry,  private,  enl.  Aug  13, 1862;  muat  out  Juae  8, 1S65. 
Clark,  Charlea  C.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862;  trana.  to  nnaaaignad  com- 
pany, 3.1d  Regt ;  muat  unt  June  8, 1865. 
Clark,  laaac,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862. 
Connolly,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Ang.  13, 1662. 

Gonnell,  Joaeph  E.,  private,  enl.  Aag.  18,  1862;  wounded  at  battk  of 
Cbancellonville,  May  3,  1863;  trans,  to  Yet  Rea  Gorpa  Nov.  15, 
1863 ;  dlacb.  Jnne  29, 1864,  and  com.  Sd  lieut  Yet  Rea  Oarpa ;  resM 
April  26, 1866. 
Dawaon,  Jamca,  private,  enl.  Ang.  19, 1862;  trana.  to  Co.  H. 
Damareat  Jamea  J.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 186i. 
Demareat  Martin  Y.  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862 ;  diad  of  intermitteot 

fever  at  Maryland  Heighta,  Md.,  Oct  20, 1862. 
Davia,  Samuel  U.,  private.  Go.  H,  enl.  July  13, 1862;  diach.  at  Newark, 

N.  J.,  by  order  War  Department,  May  3, 1865. 
Doreniua,  John  II.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862;  died  at  U.S  A.Ho8m 
Frederick  City,  Md.,  Dae  9, 1862,  of  wounda  received  at  Antietain, 
Md.,  Sept  17, 1862. 
Deyo,  William  B..  private,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862. 
Doagberty,  Samuel,  aergt.,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862;  l«t  aargt,  Nov.  28. 1M(; 

muat.  out  June  8,  1865. 
Bngel,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  Ang.  12, 1862 ;  muat  out  June  8, 1865. 
IBukera,  George,  corp.,  ant  Aug.  11, 1862 ;  aergt.,  Dae.  1, 1862;  let  aargt., 

Jan.  1, 1864 ;  muat  out  June  8, 1865. 
Farlow.  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862 ;  muat.  out  Jona  8, 1865. 
Eppinell,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  15, 1862. 

FreeUnd,  William,  private,  enl.  Aug.  12,  1862;  died  at  Waahlagtoo, 
May  31, 1863,  of  wounda  received  at  ChanoellorBville,  May  3, 186S. 
Gammall,  Robert,  private,  enl.  Aug.  14, 1862 ;  died  at  Frederick  Cit]r, 
Md.,  Dec.  11, 1862,  of  wounda  received  in  action  at  Antietam,  Md., 
8ept  17, 1862. 
Garrabrant  John,  private,  enl.  Ang.  14, 1862. 
Gray,  Chariea,  private,  enl.  Aug.  15, 1862. 
Gnenot,  John  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862. 
Godwin,  Abraham,  aergt.,  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862 ;  diach.  at  Waabington,  D.  C 

April  24,  1863,  by  order  of  War  Dept 
Harria,  David,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862 ;  private,  8ept  1, 1862 ;  Corp.,  J«o- 

1, 1864 ;  muat.  out  June  8, 1865. 
Hopper,  William  H.,  private,  enl.  Ang.  19,  1862;  Corp.,  May  10, 18C ; 

muat  out  June  8, 1865. 
HIcka,  David,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862;  diach.  at  U.  S.  A.  Gen.  Ho^ 

Newark,  N.  J.,  May  8, 1865. 
Holt,  William  J.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862;  muat  out  June  8, 1866. 
Icke,  John,  private,  enl.  Ang.  15, 1862;  mnat  out  June  8. 1865. 
IriBh,  Hugh  C,  capt,  com.  Ang.  22, 1862 ;  killed  in  action  at  AntlataB. 

Md.,  gept  17, 1862. 
King,  Frederick  G.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862;  died  at  KeadyivOlc, 
Md.,  Sept.  30, 1862,  of  wounda  received  in  action  at  Antietam,  Md., 
Sept.  17, 1862  ;  buried  there. 
Kenny,  Jamea  E.,  private,  enl.  Ang.  11, 1862 ;  trana.  to  Go.  H ;  mart,  oat 

June  8. 1865. 
Kidd,  Alexander,  private,  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862 ;  muat  out  June  8,1865. 
KnoMe,  Ciiariea  E.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862;  diach.  at  U.  8.  A.  Hoip. 

Waabington,  D.  C,  Jan.  28. 1863,  for  diaability. 
Linea,  Jolm,  private,  eul.  Aug.  11, 1862 ;  dlacb.  at  U.  8.  A.  Hoep.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  May  8, 1863,  for  diaability. 
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Lambert,  WlUUm,  prirate,  enl.  Aag.  IS,  1862 ;  dteh.  at  Ghertnot  Hill 

U.  a  A.  Hoq>^  PhUadalpbia,  Fa^  Sept.  S,  1863,  for  diaability. 
Ma^ee,  Henry,  private,  enl.  Aug.  II,  1862;  diach.  at  U.  8.  A.  Hoap., 

Wadiington,  D.  C,  Feb.  23, 1863,  ibr  diaabllity. 
Magroff,  Abraham,  priTate,  enL  Aug.  12, 1862;  killed  In  action  at  An- 

tiatam,  Md^  Sept.  17, 1862. 
Muaeley,  James  W.,  priTate,  anl.  Ang.  11, 1862;  moat,  out  June  8, 1866. 
Moore,  Francis,  private,  enl,  Aug.  18, 1862. 
MartiD,  Bobert,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862. 
Menarean,  OornellnB«8«>rgt^  enl-  Aug.  20, 1862;  died  at  heap.;  Washings 

ton,  D.  C,  Jnlj  19, 1863,  of  wounda  reeelTed  In  action  at  Ohaocel- 

kmrille,  Ysl,  May  3, 1863. 
Mickle,  George,  private,  anL  Aug.  11, 1862 ;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
Kiehols,  Jamea,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862 ;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
HMd,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862 ;  ti»na.  to  Vet.  Baa.  Oorpa,  Deo. 

^  1863;  dfacb.  July  7, 1866. 
OMl,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862  ;  dlaoh.  at  U.  8.  A.  Heap.,  Phila- 

delphla,  Pa,^  Jan.  20, 1863,  for  dlaabUity. 
Ptart,  James  W.,  private,  anl.  Ang.  12, 1862;  oorp.,  Jan  1, 1864 ;  must  out 

Jniie  8, 1866. 
Post,  William  J.,  private,  enl.  Ang:  13, 1862 ;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
Price,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862 ;  trans,  to  Go.  H ;  muat  out  June 

8,1865. 
Probst,  Llewelyn  J.  T.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  IS,  1862;  kUled  in  action  at 

Chanoellorsville,  Ya.,  Hay  3, 1863. 
Boestow,  Charles  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
Scoct,  James  6.,  1st  lirat,  com.  Aug.  22,  1862;  pro.  to  capt,  vtes  Iriah, 

kUled;  rea*d  Jan.  13,  1863. 
Speer,  Henry,  Jr.,  oorp.,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862 ;  private,  Oct  18, 1863 ;  must 

oat  June  8, 1866. 
SIko,  Andrew,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862. 

Smith,  Lemuel,  private,  enL  Aug.  18, 1862;  muat  out  June  8, 1866. 
SDjder,  John,  private,  enL  Ang.  18, 1862 ;  trans,  to  Go.  H ;  muat  out  June 

8,1865. 
ManfMd,  John  C.,  oorp.,  enl.  Aug.  15, 1862;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
Tbonpsen,  John  A.,  private,  enL  Aug.  11, 1862;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
Terhane,  Coraeliua  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862. 
Terfaaoc,  Andrew  N.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862;  muat  out  June  8, 1866. 
TeniMBt,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862 ;  trans,  to  Go.  I,  Ang.  26, 1862 ; 

trua  to  Yet  Bea.  Oorpa,  Sept  30, 1864. 
Todd,  Archibald,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862;  trana.  to  Yet  Bea.  Gorpa, 

Dk.  28, 1864 ;  disch.  July  6, 1866. 
TowDley,  Stephen  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  16,  1862 ;  Corp.,  Dec.  1, 1862 ; 

•ergt.,  Jan.  1, 1864;  most,  out  June  8, 1866. 
Tudfvfaeek,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862;  muat.  out  June  8,1866. 
Taodarbeek,  Jamea  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862;  trana.  to  Yet  Bea. 

Corpe,  Sept  1, 1863 ;  diach.  June  8, 1865. 
Tanderbeek,  Jamea  J.,  corp.,  eul.  Aug.  20,  1862 ;  sergt.,  Mi^  1, 1863 ; 

most  oat  June  8, 1866. 
Tan  Bosklrk,  John  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862;  must,  out  June  8, 

1866. 
Tu  Orden,  Henry,  aergt,  enl.  Aug.  14,  1862;  sergt-mi^.;  pro.  to  1st 

Uent  Co.  I,  July  17, 1864;  trans,  from  Go.  I ;  dlsoh.  May  15, 1865,  by 

Older  of  War  Dept 
Tan  Orden,  Lewis,  private,  enL  Ang.  21, 1862;  must  out  June  8, 1866. 
Tan  Sann,  David,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862. 
Van  Riper,  Stephen,  private,  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862. 
Wallace,  John,  private,  enL  Aug.  13, 1862;  must  oat  June  8, 1865. 
Wannamaker,  Daniel  S.,  private,  enl.  Ang.  20, 1862;  corp.,  Kov.  28, 1864; 

mnst  out  June  8, 1865. 
Wannamaker,  Oomeliua,  private,  Aug.  13, 1862;  must  out  June  8, 1865. 
Wannamaker,  Lewis,  recruit,  enL  Sept  3,  1864;  diach.  at  Annapolia 

Janctfon,  Md.,  by  ordar  of  War  Dept,  May  4, 1865. 
Wdie,  Heber,  1st  sergt,  anl.  Aug.  8, 1862;  pro.  to  2d  Uent,  vies  Miller, 

pro.;  res'd  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Whitehead,  JanMa  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862;  muat  out  June  8, 

1M6. 
Whitehead,  WOliam  A ,  private,  enl.  Ang.  13, 1862. 
Toang,  Jacob  H^  private,  enL  Aug.  11, 1862;  muat  out  June  8, 1865. 
Z»bri*ia,  WiUiam  Y.  D.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862 ;  diach.  at  Annapolis, 

Md.,  paroled  priaoner,  Aug.  9, 1862. 

THIBTT-FOUBTH  BBGIMKNT. 
GOMPAIIT  A. 

Scaabn,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept  3, 1868 ;  enl.  In  the  navy  steamer 
"Dragon**  Ang.  9, 1864;  disch.  May  31, 1866. 


THIBTT-SEYENTH  BBGIMENT. 

Company  A. 

Yan  Noatrand,  William,  oorp.,  enl.  May  31, 1864;  muat.  out  Oct.  1, 1^64, 

Yan  Yorat,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  May  31, 1864;  moat  out  Oct.  1,  ll!iS4. 

Company  B. 
(lOO-daya*  man  under  call  of  the  Governor,  1864. ) 
Gonklin,  John,  oorp.,  anl.  May  31, 1864;  must  out  Oct  1, 1804.1 
Demarest,  Abraham,  corp.,  enL  June  6, 1864;  must  in  Jun«  S3,  IB64.* 
Decker,  Jamea  W.,  private,  enl.  June  6, 1864. 
Dolan,  Joaepb,  private,  enl.  June  9, 1864. 
Flyn,  Joseph  W.,  coip.,  enl.  June  9, 1864. 
Heald,  George,  private,  enl.  June  9, 1864. 
Hurd,  William  S.,  corp.,  anl.  M«y  31, 1864. 
Jackaon,  John  B.,  private,  enl.  June  9, 1864. 
King,  Anthony,  private,  enl.  Mi^  31, 1864. 
Schoonmaker,  Bobert  corp.,  enl.  May  31, 1864. 
Stinaon,  John,  private,  enl.  June  9, 1864. 
Woodward,  John  B.,  sergt,  enl.  Mi^  31, 1864;  died  of  typlLorJ  fever  at 

U.  8.  A.  Hosp.,  Fortress  Monroe,  Ya.,  Ang.  29, 1864. 
Woodward,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  M«y  31,  1864;  died  of  typ'^^^tJ  ^^^«r  ft^ 

U.  8.  A.  Hoap.,  Hampton,  Ya.,  Sept  2,  1864;  buried  ihitru  tu  Kit 

Gem.,  Bow  17,  Sec.  B,  Grave  42. 
Wiley,  William,  private,  enl.  May  81, 1864. 
Toung,  John,  corp.,  eul.  June  9, 1864. 

FOBTY-EIOHTH  NEW  TOBK  BBGIM£NT(CONTINBNTA  L  OUAB  [i). 
PrivaiM, 


Boudinot,  Henry  B. 
Burnett,  Thonma. 
Brooks,  Leonard  D. 
Brower,  Jamea  A. 
Clark,  John. 
Douglaas,  Bobert. 
Feuwick,  Peter  B. 
Qilmore,  Frederick. 
Gray,  Bei^Jamin. 
Johnson,  Edward. 
Kip,  David. 
Messenger,  Charles. 
Messaper,  Kichard. 
Messenger,  Andrew. 


Poet,  Frederick 
Phillis,  James. 
MoGully,  Sainii^  I  K. 
McFarlan,  Goorgv. 
Baynor,  Joalali  B. 
Snider,  Luke. 
Siloocka,  ISSAi: 
Smith,  Jamea. 
Yreeland,  Abrmtjum. 
Welch,  John  D. 
Wilde,  John. 
Winvan,  ConiFliufl. 
Whltford,  Bolji'il. 
Williams,  John. 


FIBST  CAYALBY. 

Company  I. 

Brotherlow,  Thomas,  piivate,  enL  Sept  11, 1861 ;  diach. at  V.  ?■.  A.  Hi»Hp., 

Waahington,  D.  C,  Oct  24, 1862,  tor  diaabiUty. 
Donaldson,  Jamea,  private,  enL  Sept.  11,1861;  disch.  at  <^i>ik¥hi|f#t:oiit 

camp,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  Jan.  30, 1863,  for  disability. 
Droaa,  Gharlee,  saddler,  enl.  Ang.  15,  1861;  corp.  Dec.  l^lJUStJZ^  saJrller 

Jan.  1, 1864 ;  re-enl.  Dec.  27, 1^63;  must  out  July  24^  1§66. 
Freeland,  George  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  11,1861 ;  trana.  to  Yet.  lli'ii,  Curpi^ 

March  15, 1864 ;  disch.  Sept  17, 1864. 
Haabruck,  Jamea  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept  II,  1861. 
Poet,  Andrew,  enl.  Sept  11, 1861 ;  oorp.  June  9, 1863 ;  sergt  Xitv,  I,  inga ; 

re-enl.  Dec 27, 1863 ;  Ist  sergt  May.  1, 1864;  must  out  J ii\y  ^,jm. 

THIBD  CAYALBY. 
Company  B. 
Poet  Andrew  H.,  recruit,  eul.  Aug.  30, 1864;  trans,  from  LVi.  G  i  dUcb, 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  8, 1865  ;  paroled  prisoner. 

BATTEBY  B,  FIBST  BEGIMENT  ABTILLKIir. 
Donahue,  Martin,  private,  enl.  Sept  3, 1861 ;  diach.  at  BmitJy  i^liition, 
Ya.,  Ibr  disability,  March  22, 1864;  enl.  substitute  Gq.  R,  i^th  Regt 
N.  J.  Inf.,  March  15, 1865;  trans,  to  Co.  K;  disch.  at  U  S  A.  Ilu«p., 
Waahington,  D.  C,  by  order  of  War  Department,  April  ^""^  I  ^ar>, 
Milla,  William  U.,  private,  enl.  Sept  3, 1861 ;  disch.  at  PhUHdirtMlLiii,  Fa^ 
on  account  of  dIaabiUty,  Maroh  17, 1863. 

FIFTH  BEGIMENT  NEW  TOBK  ABTILLETIY. 
(Becruited  by  Lieuts.  Cundell  and  Yeaceliui.) 
Lieut,  George  Cundell. 
BergMnL—Vfiniam  H.  Doty. 
F(f9-«itqfor.^U.  Sanderson. 

1  All  who  survived  were  mustered  out  at  this  dat«t 
>  All  mustered  un  thhi  date. 
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Brooks,  William. 
Bradley,  Bernard. 
OoDDellj,  Patrick. 
Corby,  Goret. 
Deckoit,  Andrew. 
Deeths,  Benjamin  H. 
Galloway,  Thomas. 
Griffln,  John. 
Hopper,  Charlee. 
Honn,  John. 
Keifl,  John. 
Keibe,  Edward. 
Kennedy,  Thomas. 
King,  John. 
Krombeck,  Frederick. 
Lamon,  Joseph. 


Lyons,  William. 
Lyons,  Benssnlssr. 
Masserker,  Henry. 
Milncs,  Henry. 
Milnes,  William. 
Mullen,  James. 
MoCann,  Andrew. 
Mntton,  George. 
O'Brien,  James. 
Van  Riper,  WUliam  H. 
Van  Biper,  Peter. 
Yreeland,  John. 
BUey,  Bobert 
Slingerland,  Thomas. 
Stephenson,  George. 


SERBELL*8  U.  8.  ENOINEBB  AMD  ABTI8AN  BEOnCKHT. 
James  Baxter,  Military  Instructor  and  Master  Machinist 
Ssrytfont— Leonard  Broolcs. 
Oi>«]>ora(t.— Ebeneser  Parker,  Danid  W.  StMEg* 
Dntmmsr.~#ohn  Butan. 


Pripalm. 


Barnes,  Stephen. 
Brown,  William  P. 
Hudson,  Thomas. 
Jones,  Erans. 
Lyman,  Bichard. 


Messenger,  James  H. 
Mo«cs,  Henry. 
Palmer,  James. 
Butan,  DaTid  F. 
Terhun^  William  H. 


FIFTY-SECOND    PENNSYLVANIA  V0LUNTBEB8. 
James  Oook,  Oaptain. 


Privatm. 


Duncan,  Samuel. 
Freelaud,  Ebeneser. 
Tattersall,  James. 


Wilson,  Bobert  0. 
Wooley,  Richard. 


HAWKINS*   NEW  YOBK  FIBE  ZOITAYBS. 
Prwalm. 


Breman,John. 
CoTentry,  John  C. 
Gates,  Joseph. 
Greenhalgh,  Squire. 


Halloway,  Joseph. 
Loton,  Jsmes. 
Mulligan,  William. 
Titus,  Henr>'. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
la(  Hfgt.  A\  Y.  JV«  ^cmavet.— James  SulliTsn. 

2d  Regt.  N.  Y.  Fire  ZoMarei.— Abraham  E.  Harris,  Bobert  M.  Beaumont 
New  York  Enifimeer  VoU.,  Co.  il.— John  Bobertson,  Bobert  Scott 
Fymrtemth  New  York  Vbk— Thomas  Shaffer. 
Ninth  BegkMia  New  York  &  If.— Balph  Sbooock. 
Company  A,  Chicago  Light  ilr(iZ/«ry.— William  8.  Fonda. 
Company  D,  Second  Rhode  Island.— Lindsay  Anderson. 
Company  K^  Tenth  Jlfaoaciht»ff<.— Thomas  Jarrold. 
BaOery  £,  Firet  New  York  j^rfOlery.— Charles  Monks. 
Firtt  Battery  Manaohtteettt  ArtOUry.—BeaTy  Russell. 
Company  F,  Pmneyhania  Light  Osvalrfr.— John  W.  Fuller. 
Company  C,  17.  S,  CkosMnrs.— William  H.  Maxwell,  sergeant ;  James  Law- 

Hon,  Co.  B,  same  regiment 
Bteamer  lyeebom^  U.  S.  Bailor.— C.  McKieman. 
Gunboat  Quaker  C%.— Jonathan  W.  Hacket 
U.  S.  Flag-Ship  Minneeota^  U.  8.  S.— Joseph  Menlsli,  James  Burchil. 
Charles  A.  Stanerd,  Chief  Engineer,  Fremont  Cavalry. 
Seventy-righth  New  York  Filiiidi  in.— William  Smith. 
SePfnty-eighth  Cameron  ffigiUaiMiars.— William  S.  Smith. 
Robert  Bobertson,  on  board  the  U.  S.  A-igate  **  Santee.*' 
John  L.  Emerson, on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  **Santee;**  killed  in  battle 

off  Galveston,  Texas. 
Oumpany  A,  TMrty-fourth  RegL  N.  Y.  Fobrntecrt.— John  Loan. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 
NEW  BARBAD0B8. 

Ancient  and  Modem  Boondaries. — ^The  towDship 
of  New  Barbadoes  comprises  at  the  present  time  a 
very  limited  area  compared  with  the  extent  of  its  an- 
cient boundaries.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago  (169S| 
it  was  a  township  in  Essex  County,  and  comprised  the 
whole  territory  between  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic 
Rivers,  from  Newark  Bay  on  the  southeast  to  the 
present  boundary  line  of  Sussex  County.  By  the 
divisions  which  have  been  made  in  catting  up  this 
territory  into  other  townships,  some  of  them  of  qaite 
recent  origin,  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  strip  of  land  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hackensack  not  more  than  five 
miles  long  and  an  average  width  of  two  miles.  The 
points  which  mark  its  northern  and  southern  boond- 
aries on  the  Hackensack  River  are  New  Bridge  on 
the  north  and  Little  Ferry  on  the  south. 

Physical  Features. — The  land  along  the  Hacken- 
sack River  in  this  township  is  generally  quite  level, 
and  in  some  places  below  high  tide ;  but  it  rises  grad- 
ually to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  western  por- 
tion, and  commands  an  extensive  view  southward 
towards  Newark  Bay,  some  thirteen  miles  distant. 
Clay,  sand,  and  loam,  separately,  and  often  mixed 
together,  compose  the  principal  soils.  There  are  some 
marsh  lands,  but  they  are  mostly  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  clay  lands  are  valuable  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  Hackensack  River,  and  their  clay  has 
been  extensively  used  for  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  The  soil  generally  is  capable  of  producing 
good  crops,  and  much  of  it  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  Hackensack  River  is  navigably  to 
New  Bridge.  From  that  point  northward  to  the  State 
boundary,  and  even  beyond  it  into  New  York,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  the  dwindled  stream  mav 
be  called  only  a  tributary  of  the  ocean -fed  Hacken- 
sack. Below  New  Bridge  and  to  Newark  Bay  the 
Hackensack  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  features 
of  this  section  of  country.  The  river  is  well  confined 
within  its  banks,  varying  in  width  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  The  current  is  so  gentle  and 
still  that  the  waters  seem  to  be  slumbering  in  quiet 
repose.  This  circumstance  may  have  led  the  Indian 
to  give  to  the  Hackensack  a  name  significant  of  this 
peculiarity,  or  of  the  silent  meeting  of  the  waters  at 
the  confluence  of  Overpeck  Creek  and  the  main  stream 
at  Little  Ferry. 

Meaning  of  Hackensack. — A  local  writer  who  has 
furnished  a  portion  of  this  township  history  gives  us 
the  following  on  the  word  Hackensack : 

**Tbe  word  Hackensack  has  been  so  Tarloosly  speUed  and  deflncd  it 
may  be  an  open  question  to-daj  as  to  its  orthography  and  sifniScstioa 
From  Hackensack  or  Ackensack,  either  of  which  spelling  is  probably 
correct  according  to  the  original  Indian  pronnnciation,  it  has  wandsred 
through  Acklnghsaok,  Ackinghassack,  Akkingsakke,  Ackenklshsoky, 
Aokenkeshacky,  Hagensack,  Haghkinsack,  Hackensaeky,  Haokingk** 
shacky,  Hackingkasacky,  Hackinsack,  Hackqninhaoq,  Haoquinkscy, 
Haokinsagh,  Haghkingsack,  Hackkensak. 
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**  Mnch  could  be  written  about  the  meaning  of  the  name.  One  writer 
defines  it  *  low  land,*  and  another  *  one  stream  uniting  imperoeptibly  with 
mnother  in  low,  level  ground/  The  Indian,  then,  when  he  firat  atood  on 
'  BqMtin,*  oonunanding  a  riew  of  the  two  riTers  running  lo  quietly 
through  the  meadows  flnom  the  long  range  of  hills  aboTe,  their  waters 
•o  ftill  in  their  course  through  the  lowlands  as  scarcely  seeming  to  moTe, 
ixrinting  to  the  place,  said,  in  the  language  of  the  untutored  son  of  the 
forest,  *  That  is  Hackensack,— the  silent  union  of  the  waten.  .  .  .* 

"Sleepy  Hollow  tempted  the  pen  of  Washington  Irring  in  hie  unri> 
Tsled  description  ef  its  beauty  and  repose ;  but  the  still  riTsr,  the  quie> 
tode  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  many  an  old  Dutch  mansion  and 
ancestral  abode,  lure  the  Ikncy  to  sketch  the  scenes  along  the  Hacken* 
sack,  which  are  ftill  of  quiet  beauty  and  interest.** 

Early  Settlements. — ^The  name  of  New  Barbadoes 
was  probably  given  to  the  ancient  township  by  its 
first  proprietors,  Capt.  William  Sandford  and  Capt. 
John  Berry.  It  may  have  been  given  by  Nathaniel 
Kingsland,  who  purchased  a  portion  of  Sandford's 
grant  on  the  Neck.  Capt.  William  Sandford  in  1668 
acquired  title  to  the  territory  from  the  junction  of  the 
Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers  northward,  compris- 
ing 15,308  acres.  Capt.  John  Berry  and  his  associates 
in  1669  acquired  title  to  the  lands  north  of  the  Sand- 
ford tract,  embracing  the  territory  within  the  limits 
of  Hackensack  and  the  present  township  of  New 
Barbadoes. 

Cupt  John  Berry  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  the 
colony  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  for  many  terms  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  court  at  Bergen,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  several  years,  and  acting  Gk)vemor 
of  the  province  during  the  absence  of  Carteret  in 
England,  1672  to  1674.  At  first  he  resided  in  Bergen, 
where  a  building  of  his,  probably  not  the  house  he 
lived  in,  was  the  first  jail  of  the  province,  and  Adrian 
Post  was  jail-keeper ;  he  afterwards  settled  on  his 
plantation  in  New  Barbadoes,  where  he  resided  in 
1680.  It  is  probable  that  his  plantation  and  that  of 
his  son-in-law,  Michael  Smith,  adjoining  him,  were 
the  first  considerable  improvements  in  the  township. 
These  plantations  near  the  Hackensack  are  given  a 
prominent  place  in  George  Scott's  historical  and  de- 
scriptive account  of  East  Jersey,  published  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1685. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1670,  Capt.  Berry  started  upon  a 
trip  to  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  in  a  trading- vessel,  and 
was  absent  until  July  following.  He  no  doubt  traded 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  some  have  supposed  that  he 
was  captain  of  a  merchant- vessel,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  this,  while  his  appointment  as  captain  of 
militia  in  Bergen  is  a  matter  of  record.  How  much 
earlier  than  1670  he  came  to  the  province  we  are  un- 
able to  say.  His  lands  in  this  township  were  acquired 
in  1669,  and  some  of  the  deeds  given  by  his  own  hand, 
recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  at  Hackensack,  are  dated 
in  1696,  showing  that  he  was  living  and  transacting 
business  at  that  date.  In  defending  himself  against 
Capt  Sandford,  in  an  action  referred  to  elsewhere, 
Berry  quoted  Scripture  and  took  high,  manly  ground, 
such  as  became  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  He  will 
be  remembered  by  every  devout  lover  of  the  Reformed 
Church  as  the  donor  of  the  site  of  the  ''  Old  Church 


I  on  the  Green"  at  Hackensack,  two  and  three-quarter 

acres,  deeded  to  the  Consistory  in  1696.    In  his  will 

I  he  uses  the  following  language :  "  I  commit  my  soul 

into  the  hands  of  God,  my  creator,  with  a  well- 

!  grounded  persuasion  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  human 

I  nature,  taken  in  his  divine,  hath  made  iiill  payment 

unto  divine  justice  for  all  my  sins  and  transgressions, 

'  and  that  his  righteousness  shall  be  imputed  to  me  for 

I  my  justification."    His  daughter  married  Michael 

Smith,  the  first  sheriff'  of  Bergen  County,  who  filled 

I  that  office  in  1683. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  origin  of  the  name  New  Barbadoes.  Our 
local  assistant  has  given  us  substantially  the  following, 
which  we  condense  and  somewhat  abbreviate : 

The  word  Barbadoes  is  of  Portuguese  or  Romanic 

origin.    Capts.  Sandford  and  Berry  were  undoubtedly 

Englishmen  by  birth,  but  in  early  life  went  to  the 

Island  of  Barbadoes,  then  under  British  rule,  where 

they  probably  lived  for  some  time.    The  island,  oflen 

called  *'  Little  England,"  is  situated  in  north  latitude 

13**  10^,  and  in  west  longitude  59°  32^,  being  the  most 

'  "  windward  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,"  and  washed  by 

I  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic 

Ocean.    It  is  the  oldest  of  the  English  West  India 

I  possessions,  and  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 

I  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Finding  it  covered 

with  a  forest  of  tropical  verdue,  with  long  pendants 

like  beard  hanging  gracefully  in  festoons  from  the 

trees, — a  kind  of  beard-like  moss, — in  their  fervid  and 

descriptive  language  the  Portuguese  called  the  island 

Barbadoes,  or  the  Bearded  Isle. 

Barbadoes  became  an  English  possession  in  1625. 
The  island  is  some  twenty-two  miles  long  by  fourteen 
wide,  and  is  densely  populated.  When  New  Amster- 
dam and  the  surrounding  country  passed  from  the 
Dutch  to  the  English  in  1664,  prompted  by  a  spirit 
of  adventure  and  seeking  larger  fields  than  the  pent- 
up  island  for  their  enterprise,  many  Englishmen  came 
to  America  and  purchased  lands  and  founded  their 
homes  here.  Sandford  and  Berry  were  probably  among 
the  number.  They  were  rivals  in  litigation,  and  prob- 
ably in  politics  and  speculation.  They  were  two 
bright,  quick-witted  Englishmen,  who  meant  to  make 
their  mark  in  the  New  World,  and  so  they  did.  We 
have  abeady  spoken  of  Berry  and  his  successes  and 
honors. 

Capt.  William  Sandford  came  from  the  West  Indies. 
He  resided  in  Newark  in  1675,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Council  in  1681-84.  He  died  in  1692, 
and  requested  to  be  buried  on  his  own  plantation. 
He  implored  his  friends  "  to  assist  and  favor  the  con- 
cerns of  a  poor  ignorant  widow  and  five  innocent 
children  with  their  best  advice,  help,  and  council,  to 
preserve  them  from  those  vultures  and  harpies  which 
prays  on  the  carkasses  of  widdows  and  fatten  with 
the  blood  of  orphans."  His  children  were  Ardinah, 
who  married  Richard  Berry,  constable  of  New  Bar- 
badoes in  1695 ;  Peregrine,  who  married  Fytje,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Enoch  Michielse  (Yreeland) ;  William,  Grace, 
and  Eliznbc'th,  who  married  Capt  James  Davis. 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  European  settlement 
within  this  township  is  unknown.  Tradition  asserts 
that  Dr.  Van  Imburg  erected  the  first  dwelling-hoose 
In  Uaekeiii^ai'k  on  the  creek  bearing  his  name,  also 
^ometimi^  mailed  Hackensack  Creek,  just  back  of  the 
present  ciiurt-house  site.  This  house  is  said  to  have 
stood  jii^t  Across  the  creek  from  the  court-house. 
Ext-fti'fitioti^  there  within  the  past  few  years  are  said 
to  have  tn?jt:tt)8ed  old  foundations  of  buildings  which 
stood  there  at  a  very  early  period.  Probably  the  first 
hou^e  HUiOil  on  either  side  of  this  creek  not  far  from 
th^  river.  One  of  these  early  dwellings  is  also  said 
t«  have  sto/}d  on  what  was  anciently  known  as  the 
Variek  property.  The  following  are  the  names  and 
the  year^  of  the  coming  of  some  of  the  earliest  set- 
ters ill  hoc]  about  this  locality:  Albert  Zabroweski, 
1562  ;  Lawrence,  same  year ;  Lowrie,  in  1685 ;  House- 
man, Ujilfi,  and  Kipp  a  little  earlier ;  Van  Buskirk, 
1697 ;  Van  Giesen,  1689 ;  Andressen,  1679;  Facounier, 
1709;  Di!*njarie,  1696.  The  church  records  of  the 
Church  on  the  Green  tell  us  that  in  1694  the  church 
received  into  membership  Martin  Powelse,  Jan, 
Chri^tyn,  and  Lena,  also  Maria  Etsal  and  Rachel 
Jackse.  In  the  following  years  down  to  1700  there 
were  rej^^ithirly  added  to  the  church  more  than  sixty 
meiubi^rs,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  record,  show- 
ing of  coufsjie  that  there  was  a  considerable  town  or 
dcttkment  near  the  church  and  in  the  vicinity  and 
some  tiettJcments  in  the  surrounding  country  long 
before  Uje  iscventeenth  century.  Some  of  these  early 
nettkr^  1iv4Hl  on  the  east  and  some  on  the  west  side 
of  the  HackcQsack  River.  The  church  itself  at  that 
early  day  gathered  its  children  together  from  a  wide 
extent  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Ta.^elicnijiker,  as  pastor  for  three  years,  and  Hen- 
drik  Jar^e  and  Albert  Ferense,  as  its  elders,  and 
Hendrik  Kpke  and  Volkhert  Hanseg,  as  its  deacons, 
— these  are  the  never-to-be-forgotten  names  of  the 
founders  nf  the  ancient  Church  on  the  Green.  How 
long  New  Harbadoes,  or  even  America  herself,  might 
survive  the  Church  of  God  on  earth  we  cannot  tell; 
but  the  saintly  lives  of  those  who  slumber  around  the 
old  fluirch,  and  the  sacred  memories  of  the  baptism, 
the  marriage,  and  the  burial  of  all  those  who  have 
gone  in  and  out  there  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
would  cry  out  against  the  sacrilege  and  the  folly  of 
nach  an  exjieriment,  even  if  it  were  possible.  On  the 
2f>th  of  April,  1696,  John  Berry  donated  two  acres 
and  thrce-ijuarters  of  land  for  the  site  of  the  Church 
on  the  Green,  "  for  the  inhabitants  of  Hackensack, 
New  Barbadoes,  and  Acquackanonk,  who  intend  to 
build  a  church."  A  more  detailed  history  of  this 
church  and  of  its  organization  will  be  found  else- 
where m  the  history.  The  inhabitants  of  Hacken- 
sack then  were  the  dwellers  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  New  Barbadoes  embraced  the  inhabitants  then 
dwelling  in  the  present  township  of  that  name,  and 


Acquackanonk  was  the  present  city  of  Passaic  and  its 
vicinity.  Thus  it  was  intended  to  supply  the  spiritoal 
needs  of  a.  territory  described  by  a  radius  of  from 
seven  to  ten  miles  around  the  church,  of  which  it  was 
the  centre.  In  olden  times  the  worshipers  in  the  old 
Church  on  the  Green  would  come  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing in  wagons,  and  in  the  rude  carriages  of  that  day, 
and  on  horseback  from  many  miles  around  to  swell 
the  great  congregation. 

**  The  home  comforts  of  the  settlers  in  a  few  yean 
were  neither  few  nor  stinted,  with  their  houses  covered 
with  vines  and  sorrounded  with  little  gardens,  with 
furniture  from  over  the  seas,  and  the  ancestral  plate 
and  crockery  careftilly  brought  from  Old  Holland, 
and  ranged  in  long  rows  upon  the  white  shelves  in 
the  big  spare-room  ;  its  spacious  fireplace,  where  the 
cherry  log  and  wood-fire  afibrded  light  and  warmth 
and  comfort  to  all  the  inmates.  These  old  houses 
are  all  gone,  but  in  many  respects  they  might  be  en- 
vied to-day  by  the  descendants  of  those  early  settlers. 
Soon  the  abundant  crops  of  flac  and  hemp  called  for 
the  spinning-wheel,  the  distaff,  and  the  loom,  and 
there  was  music  in  the  spindle  and  shuttle,  mingled 
with  the  songs  sung  by  the  cradle  and  the  fireside. 
Such  homes  as  these,  and  such  they  were  in  all  the 
colonies  at  that  early  day  of  honest  toil  to  subdue  a 
wilderness  and  to  acquire  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  such  homes  as  these  have  made  America  what 
it  is." 

Ciyil  Org^aniiatioiL — By  an  act  passed  in  1688,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  Perth  Amboy,  the  inhabitants 
of  Hackensack  and  New  Barbadoes  were  empowered 
to  build  pounds,  "the  charge  whereof  to  be  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  respective  out-planta- 
tions." In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  (1692)  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  Perth  Amboy  dividing  the  counties  in 
East  Jersey  into  townships.  This  act  empowered  the 
people  of  each  county  to  take  certain  steps  to  set  off 
and  define  the  boundaries  of  townships ;  but  the  act 
was  so  defective  in  its  provisions  as  to  become  inoper- 
ative, and  in  1698  a  supplementary  act  was  passed. 
By  this  act  "  the  township  of  Acquickanick  and  New 
Barbadoes" — both  settlements  apparently  combined 
in  the  same  township — became  known  for  the  fint 
time  in  legislation.  The  boundaries  were  defined  as 
including  "  all  the  land  on  Pissiack  River  above  the 
third  river,*  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  said  third 
river  northward  to  the  partition  line  of  the  province, 
including  also  all  the  land  in  New  Barbadoes  Neck 
between  Hackinsack  and  Pissiack  Rivers,  and  thence 
to  the  partition  line  of  the  province,"  It  would  seem 
from  the  wording  of  this  act  that  Acquackanonk  was 
included  in  the  original  township,  as  well  as  all  the 


1  The  "  third  riTer»»  h«re  raferred  to  !■  the  Tantacaw,  which  fcmrf 
the  original  boundaiy  between  Aoqnackaaonk  and  Newark.  See  Pamph- 
let Lawf  of  New  Jeney,  1836-S7,  p.  96. 
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territory  comprised  between  the  Hackensack  and 
PaaMic  Rivers  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  prov- 
ince. If  this  be  correct,  the  township  embraced  Ac- 
qoackanonk  (including  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Passaic),  Hohokus,  Washington,  Franklin,  Saddle 
River,  Midland,  Union,  Lodi,  and  the  present  New 
Btrbadoes.  That  Acquackanonk  and  New  Barbadoes 
were  included  in  the  same  township  further  appears 
from  an  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the  Governor  and 
Ooancil,  Dec.  3, 1683,  where  the  "  inhabitants  of  Aqua- 
ninoDcke"  are  authorized  to  join  with  those  of  "  New 
Barbadoes  Neck"  in  the  "choyce  of  a  Constable." 
Again,  at  the  same  date,  Maj.  William  Sandford,  of 
New  Barbadoes  Neck,  was  ordered  to  '*  appoint  an 
officer  to  exercise  the  inhabitants  of  Aquaninocke." 
Sandford,  it  seems,  by  this  time  had  become  a  ^*  major," 
and  had  control  over  this  large  "  military  district." 
The  Indians,  probably,  were  the  enemy  they  had  in 
view. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention  the  particular 
dates — covering  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred 
Years--at  which  the  township  parted  with  portions 
of  itB  ancient  territory,  as  its  extensive  area  filled 
with  an  active  and  industrious  population  and  the 
exigency  arose  from  time  to  time  for  the  division  into 
new  townships.  The  dates  of  these  will  be  found  in 
the  respective  township  histories.  New  Barbadoes 
received  its  last  reduction  in  limita  by  act  of  the  Leg- 
islatore  passed  in  1876, — the  centennial  of  the  national 
birthday.  The  periods,  proximately  in  the  first  in- 
stance, since  the  permanent  settlement  may  be  divided 
into  centuries,  thus : 

Permanent  settlement,  1676. 

Revolution,  1776. 

Last  reduction  of  the  township,  1876. 

Before  the  county  organization  (1682)  each  town- 
ship or  plantation  was  governed  in  its  local  affiiirs  by 
a  board  of  selectmen.  They  exercised  judicial  and 
legislative  powers  of  a  restricted  kind,  being  confined 
to  the  local  affiurs  of  their  respective  plantations,  and 
limited  in  their  jurisdiction  to  "  small  causes."  May 
1, 1688,  a  bill  was  drawn  up  by  the  provincial  secre- 
tary to  constitute  a  "  Court  of  small  Causes  for  the  out- 
plantations  of  Bergen  County,  and  for  Aquackinick 
and  New  Barbadoes  in  the  county  of  Essex."  It  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  Deputies  by  Maj.  John  Berry, 
of  the  Council,  and  was  signed  by  the  (Governor,  and 
became  a  law  May  22, 1688.  Under  this  act  a  court 
of  small  causes  was  organized  at ''  New  Hackensack," 
probably  the  village  now  known  as  Hackensack,  with 
the  "  New"  prefixed  to  it  for  a  time  to  distinguish  it 
from  Old  Hackensack  (township)  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river. 

Of  these  courts  no  records  were  kept,  and  we  find 
now  and  then  only  a  fragmentary  allusion  to  them, 
lliey  granted  licenses  to  sell  liquors  and  keep  ordi- 
naries, fixing  the  rates  of  charges  for  "  man  and  beast" 
with  minutest  details.  The  early  roads  and  bridges 
—such  as  Uiey  were,  probably  poor  enough — ^were 


under  their  supervision.  As  judges  of  the  "Court  of 
small  Causes"  they  sometimes  exceeded  their  juris- 
diction and  overstepped  their  authority.  But  then 
the  victim,  if  he  had  money  enough  to  carry  up  his 
appeal,  could  go  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  or  even 
to  the  king  and  Parliament  across  the  sea,  if  necessary, 
to  get  relief. 

William  Sandford,  John  Berry,  and  Isaac  Kingsland 
were  the  early  legislators  for  New  Barbadoes  and  its 
vicinity  in  the  Provincial  Council.  Sandford  was  a 
member  of  that  body  from  1682  to  1708,  and  Berry 
from  1682  to  1692,  and  Kingsland  from  1684  to  1696. 

Freeholders  of  Hew  Barbadoes.— We  give  below 
a  list  of  the  chosen  freeholders  of  the  township  from 
1794  to  1880,  inclusive.  The  "  Board  of  Justices  and 
Freeholders"  which  preceded  1794,  not  being  recorded 
by  townships,  are  placed,  irrespective  of  their  town- 
ships (which  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances),  in  the  general  county  history, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

1794-86,1802,  ImMC  Yaoderbaclt,  Jr.;  1794-0^  Arendt  Schuyler;  1796- 
99,  Chrli.  A.  Zabriikle ;  1796-97,  Abraham  W.  DePeytter ;  1798-1806, 
Bdmand  Wm.  Kingsland;  1800-1,  Garret  O.  Landng;  1802,  Jooet 
Bogert;  1808-6,  Luke  Van  Zaen;  1806-8,  John  I.  Hopper;  1807-8 
(teapemi  Bogert;  1809-14,  Henry  I.  Zabriekie;  1809-11,  Henry  Van 
Dolaem;  181V,  John  Berry;  1813-16,  Henry  P.  Kipp;  1816-16,  John 
D.  Bomeyn ;  1817,  John  A.  Schuyler;  1817-18,  Jacoh  J.  C.  Zabriskie; 
1818,  Philip  Berry;  1819-21,  John  J.  Hopper,  Peter  A.  Terhuue; 
1888,  John  T.  Banta;  1882-88,  1886-27,  John  A.  Boyd ;  1823-27. 
Albert  O.  Hopper;  1824,  Jacob  J.  Brinkerhoff;  1828-33,  John 
Zabriakie;  1828-38,  Henry  W.  Banta;  1833,  I>aTid  I.  OhriaUe :  1834- 
35,  Andrew  Zabriskie;  1834-36,  John  D.  Bomeyn;  1836-42,  Albert 

A.  Brinkerhoff;  1836-37,  Andrew  Demarett;  1837-39,  Albert  O. 
Doremua;  1838-40,  John  J.  Van  Saun;  1841-48,  George  Vooihis; 
1843-46,  BHlph  Weatervelt;  1844-46,  Richard  T.  Cooper;  1846^8,^ 
1862,  William  Winant;  1847-49,  Jacob  I.  Zabriakie;  1849-51,  Chris- 
tian De  Bann;  1860-62,  John  A.  Zabriskie;  1863-64,  1866,  Richmtl 

B.  Hawkay;  1863-64,  WillMm  Blair;  1866-68,  Peter  A.  Terhuue; 
1857-69,  Wilhelmus  Berry;  1869-61,  Abraham  L  Demarest;  1860- 
62,  Abraham  A.  BanU;  1862-64,  Lucas  A.  Voorhis;  1863-64,  1866, 
Garret  G.  Ackerson;  1866-67,  Garret  A.  Hopper;  1867-69,  William 
De  Wolfe;  1868-70,  Nicholas  A.  Demarest;  1870,  Henry  0.  Harriug; 
1871,  Garret  G.  Ackerson;  1872-74,  Jacob  Yereance;  1876-78,  Wm. 
Huyler;  1879,  Frederick  Steinle;  1880,  John  0.  Grode. 

VillageB  and  Hamlets. — The  village  of  Hacken- 
sack, the  county-seat  of  Bergen  County,  and  the  small 
villages  or  hamlets  of  Fairmount  and  Cherry  Hill,  em- 
brace nearly  all  of  the  territory  in  the  townj»hip  of 
New  Barbadoes.  In  their  corporate  limits  they  nearly 
intersect  each  other,  making  one  picturesque  village,^ 
extending  for  several  miles  along  the  valley  and  cross- 
ing the  slopes  and  slight  elevations  which  give  variety 
to  the  landscape.  To  the  eye  of  the  traveler  there 
are  few  more  beautiful  spots  than  that  along  the 
Hackensack  River,  embracing  the  village  of  Hacken- 
sack and  its  surroundings. 

The  village  of  Hackensack  proper  contains  about 
4000  inhabitants.  The  business  part  of  the  town  is 
on  Main,  between  Passaic  and  Essex  Streets.  There 
are  very  many  beautiful  and  some  very  elegant  and 
spacious  residences  on  Main,  Passaic,  Hudson,  and 
Essex  Streets.  There  are  some  very  comfortable  and 
spacious  houses  with  commodious  grounds  and  gar- 
dens in  the  western  part  of  the  village  on  the  hillside, 
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commandiog  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  court-house  and  the  other  county  buildings 
are  on  Court  Street,  in  the  central  part  of  the  village, 
looking  upon  the  Park,  or  Green,  fronting  on  Main 
Street.  The  ancient  Dutch  Church  is  nearly  opposite 
and  in  the  vicinity.  The  Park,  or  Green,  is  ornamented 
with  a  fountain  of  beautiful  design,  and  is  supplied 
from  the  public  water-works  for  the  town  from  a  res- 
ervoir at  the  Hackensack  above  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. The  Park  is  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  Main  Street 
by  about  two  hundred  feet  between  Court  and  Man- 
sion Streets.  It  is  most  beautifully  shaded  with  lolly 
elms,  which,  with  the  ancient  and  thrifty  weeping- 
willow  near  the  old  church,  afford  in  summer  a  de- 
lightful shade  and  a  most  picturesque  view,  scarcely 
excelled  within  the  same  dimensions  in  any  other 
town  in  the  State.  On  Court  Street,  between  the 
court-house  and  Main  Street,  stands  the  Hackensack 
House,  a  large  and  commodious  hotel,  of  which  Mr. 
John  Ryan  is  the  present  proprietor.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Park,  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Man- 
sion Streets,  is  the  old  but  comfortable  Mansion 
House,  kept  at  present  by  Mr.  William  W.  Cronk- 
right.  The  many  old-fashioned  fireplaces,  bordered 
with  tiles,  ornamented  with  designs  from  sacred  story, 
indicate  the  ancientness  of  the  old  Mansion  House, 
antedating  the  Revolution.  Here  or  in  this  vicinity 
the  ground  has  been  trod  by  the  feet  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette  and  the  patriotic  soldiers  in  that  great 
struggle  for  freedom.  Here,  too,  the  "  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet"  of  Revolutionary  days  saw  their  court- 
house burned  to  ashes  and  the  town  sacked  and  plun- 
dered by  British  invaders.  They  threatened,  also, 
to  destroy  the  old  church,  but  it  escaped  their  sacri- 
legious hands. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  from  its  organization  Hack- 
ensack was  always  an  important  place  and  the  centre 
of  considerable  business  activity.  For  over  one  hun- 
dred years  it  was  the  business  centre  for  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  to  the  northwest  it  commanded 
the  trade  for  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
miles.  There  was  then  considerable  navigation,  and 
especially,  in  the  fall  and  spring,  of  farm  and  industrial 
products  seeking  transportation  by  water  to  Newark 
and  New  York.  Better  roads  and  more  rapid  com- 
munication with  these  large  towns  during  the  last 
fifty  years  have  reduced  the  limits  of  the  trade  and 
business  of  Hackensack  by  affording  other  commo- 
dious outlets  to  the  surrounding  country.  But  the 
New  Jersey  and  the  New  York  Railroad  and  the 
New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western,  formerly  the 
Midland  Railroad,  pass  through  the  town,  bringing 
it  within  thirty  or  forty  minutes  of  the  great  metrop- 
olis. Many  business  men  reside  here,  while  their 
place  of  business  is  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  also  much  wealth  in  the  town,  which  has 
been  retired  from  active  business.  It  has  J)ecome 
largely  a  place  of  pleasant  homes  and    beautiful 


abodes.  It  is  beginning  to  bestir  itself  in  industrial 
and  manufacturing  pursuits.  Thomas'  jewelry  man- 
ufacturing establishment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vil- 
lage has  a  large  factory  connected  with  its  businesB 
in  New  York  City.  Immense  quantities  of  jeweliy 
are  manufactured  here  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Within  two  years  Givenaud  Brothers 
have  built  an  extensive  silk-factory  in  the  lower  pait 
of  the  village,  and  are  employing  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  that  fabric 
This  firm  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  silk  manu- 
factures in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Messrs.  John 
Smults,  Handfield,  Gardner,  and  Merhoff  BroUiere 
are  extensively  engaged  in  brick-making  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Little  Ferry.  There  are  almost  inexhaustible 
beds  of  clay  in  that  locality  well  adapted  for  making 
the  very  best  quality  of  brick ;  and  the  annual  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  brick  from  these  establishments  is 
immense,  amounting  to  several  millions.  Their  sape 
rior  quality  has  created  a  demand  for  these  brick  all 
over  the  country  greatly  exceeding  the  supply. 

Vewspapers. — At  present  there  are  three  newspa- 
pers in  Hackensack, — the  Bergen  County  Democrat, 
the  HackeMock  Republican,  and  the  Bergen  Index. 
The  Democrat  and  Republican  are  published  weekly, 
and  the  Index  bi-weekly.  The  Democt^at  was  estab- 
lished Oct.  1,  1861,  with  Rev.  Chancey  C.  Burr  as  its 
first  editor,  but  in  March,  1862,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Eben  Winton,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry 
D.  Winton,  its  present  editor.  The  paper  is  an  ar- 
dent and  devoted  advocate  of  Democratic  principles. 
An  examination  of  its  columns,  especially  for  the  last 
few  years,  shows  it  to  be  an  ably  conducted  local  news- 
paper. It  aims  generally  to  confine  itself  to  such  of 
the  local  affairs  of  the  county  as  are  of  interest  and 
importance  to  its  readers.  The  Republican  was  estab- 
lished in  1878,  succeeding  the  Bergen  Ommty  Wateh- 
man,  under  the  charge  of  H.  B.  Johnson,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Hugh  M.  Herrick,  who  was  succeeded 
by  William  H.  Bleecker  and  Thomas  B.  Chrystal,  and 
subsequently  by  Mr.  Chrystal,  who  has  had  the  sole 
charge  of  the  paper  for  several  years.  Though  not 
strongly  partisan,  it  advocates  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  contains  much  interesting 
matter  for  the  general  reader.  Under  its  present 
management  the  paper  has  been  most  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  The  Index  succeeds  the  Nev 
Jersey  Citizen,  published  in  Hackensack  some  years 
ago  by  Cornelius  Christie,  a  counselor-at-law  and 
a  scholarly  and  cultured  gentleman.  The  Index  is 
published  by  W.  N.  Clapp.  It  is  generally  unpartisan, 
and  aims  to  give  a  full  but  brief  account  of  matteis 
of  local  interest. 

The  Banner  of  Thith  is  a  monthly  issued  by  Rev. 
John  Y.  De  Baun,  editor,  and  is  referred  to  here- 
after. 

Churches  and  their  Early  History.-— At  the  head 
of  the  churches  in  the  township  of  New  Barbadoes 
in  point  of  age  and  membership  justly  stands  the 
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First  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  (the  "Church  on  the 
Green").  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  early  history 
of  this  church  in  other  parts  of  this  history  of  the 
township.  Its  records  go  back  more  than  two  centu- 
ries, containing  the  names  of  many  of  the  leading 
and  prominent  families  in  the  town  from  the  begin- 
ning, such  as  Weeterveldt,  Demaree,  Van  Winkel, 
De  Vow,  Ackerman,  Bougardt,  Hoppe,  Mandeville, 
Powels,  Banta,  Van  Der  Linda,  Housman,  Bertholf, 
Terhunen,  Blinkerhof,  Zabrowiski,  Lozier,  Kip,  and 
Bnmeyn. 

In  1686,  Jaenis  Simson,  on  confession  of  his  faith, 
and  Chrystina,  the  little  child  of  Mattlys  Hoppe  and 
Antie  Pouls,  with  Garrit  Van  Dien  and  Meyno 
Powels  as  witnesses,  were  received  into  baptism.  The 
confessor  and  the  little  child  and  her  parents  and  the 
witnesses  have  all  gone  to  their  rest,  but  the  old 
charch  outlasts  them  all,  handing  down  their  names 
and  their  faith  to  us. 

The  honored  pastors  of  this  church  have  been 
Petrus  Taschemaker,  from  1686  to  1689,  whom  we 
have  already  named ;  Guilliam  Bertholf,  from  1694  to 
1724;  Reinhar  Errickson,  from  1726  to  1728;  Anto- 
nius  Curtenius,  from  1730  to  1765;  John  Henry 
Goetschius,  from  1748  to  1774 ;  John  Schuyler,  from 
1756  to  1769;  Cornelius  Blaw,  from  1768  to  1770; 
Warmoldus  Kuypers,  from  1770  to  1797 ;  Theodorick 
Romeyn,  from  1775  to  1784 ;  Solomon  Froeligh,  from 
1786  to  1823 ;  Janies  V.  C.  Romeyn,  from  1799  to 
1833;  James  Romeyn,  from  1833  to  1836;  Alexander 
H.  Warner,  from  1837  to  1865 ;  and  Theodore  B.  Ro- 
meyn, from  1866  to  the  present  time  (1881),  making 
an  aggr^ate  pastorship  of  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
years,  and  an  average  of  more  than  seventeen  years 
for  each  pastor.  Dr.  Solomon  Froeligh  claims  title  to 
the  longest  pastorate  of  thirty-seven  years,  though 
one  of  his  brothers  served  thirty-ibur  years,  and  an- 
other thirty,  and  another  twenty-eight,  and  another 
twenty-six,  and  another  twenty-five. 

We  have  already  given  the  names  of  the  first  offi- 
cers of  the  church.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1696,  the 
pastor.  Dominie  Taschemaker,  with  the  elders,  re- 
ceived six  more  to  the  church  membership.  For  the 
fiuther  history  of  this  church  we  insert  the  very  ftiU 
and  complete  account  contained  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  church  prepared  by  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Bomeyn,  its  present  pastor,  and  published  in  1870. 
This  account  is  so  full  and  so  ably  prepared  that  it 
jtwtly  and  fitly  deserves  a  place  in  this  history.  After 
allnding  to  the  facts  we  have  given.  Dr.  Romeyn,  in 
•peaking  of  Dominie  Taschemaker,  proceeds  to  say, — 


**H«coiitlnaad  to  admintotar  the  Lord^s  Supper  to  them  m  he  bad  | 

onmtQiiity  antil  some  tine  in  1689.    He  ww  settled  daring  this  period  | 

•t  Mew  Anetel  (now  New  OMtle),  on  the  Delaware  Biyer,  aud  coMe>  | 

4MBU7  thif  mintotratkm  to  the  flock  at  Hackeneack  matt  hare  been  \ 

'VDderad  at  Teiy  great  inconvenience.    Sabaeqaently  he  remoTed  to  i 

8cb«o«etad7,  *9d  became  paetor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  that  j 

place.    He  wm  mch  at  the  time  of  the  great  Schenectady  maasacre  by  | 

the  Indlaaa,  on  the  8th  of  Febniary,  1690,  and  was  one  of  the  Tictims,  . 

t^ielher  with  hii  wifo,  two  colored  serrants,  and  many  of  his  people,  t 


thos  falling  a  martyr  to  his  Master.i  His  head  was  doTen  open,  and,  it 
is  said,  was  carried  on  a  pole  into  Canada,  and  hie  body  burned  to  the 
shoalder>bIades.  We  know  of  no  reminiscences  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter, except  each  as  are  given  by  the  Labadlsts,  Jasper  Danken  and 
Peter  Sluyter,  in  their  joamal.  From  this  it  seems  that  Dominie  Tesse- 
maker  came  originally  fh>m  Utrecht  In  September,  1679,  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  ordination,  and  about  that  time  was  probably  examined  and 
ordained.  He  was  then  expected  to  preach  at  South  RiTer.  On  Sunday, 
Oct  29, 1679,  he  preached  at  Bergen.  These  Labadlst  tnarists  give  a  veiy 
wretched  account  of  bis  preaching  and  character.  Tbey  said  they  *  never 
heard  worse  preaching,*  and  stamp  him  as  a  *  perfect  worldling.*^  But 
this  is  the  judgment  of  two  of  the  most  censorious  men  who  ever  Joined 
two  ceneorious  natures  together  and  then  vented  their  spleen.  Had  the 
dominie  been  a  Labaditt  he  would  doubtless  have  received  a  saintlier 
characteristic  from  these  twain  carping  visitors  from  Frieeland. 

**The  name  of  Rev.  Rudulphus  Farik  (Varick)  occurs  in  the  church 
records  as  having  on  one  occasion  ministered  to  this  people  at  a  very 
early  period  by  preaching  and  administering  the  sacrament 

**  During  ^e  absence  of  a  stated  minisier  his  place  was  supplied  by 
one  who  was  called  a  Yoorleeer.  Be  led  the  devotions  of  the  worshipers 
in  singing  and  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  the 
catechiser  and  schoolmaster.  Such  a  person  seemed  indispensable  Co 
those  early  settlers.  In  such  a  capacity  Ouilaem  Bertholf  became  at 
that  early  date  a  settler  in  this  locality.  So  acceptable  were  his  services 
to  the  po(H>le  that  they  desired  him  to  become  their  minister,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  churches  of  Hackensack  and 
Acquacknonck,  to  Holland  in  1693  for  the  purpose  of  being  'examined 
and  ordained  by  the  Clabsis.*  The  minutes  of  the  Claasis  of  Middleburgh, 
in  Holland,  show  that  he  was  admitted  to  full  examination,  and  having 
given  good  proof  of  his  qnaliflcations,  he  was  ordained  and  Invested  with 
the  pastoral  care  of  these  churches.'  It  will  be  seen  that  at  that  time 
these  two  churches  of  Acquacknonck  and  Hackensack  were  united. 
In  1694  he  returned  in  safety  to  America  and  entered  on  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  This  is  indicated  by  his  own  records  at  that  date.  He  was  the 
first  regularly  installed  pastor  in  New  Jersey.  The  first  minister  in  the 
State,  however,  was  a  Presbyterian,  Rev.  Abram  Pierson,  of  Newark,  in 
1666,  where  the  next  year  a  church  was  organised.  In  1709  the  Dutch 
Churches  in  Monmouth  County  obtained  the  services  of  R«v.  Joseph 
Morgan,  who  was  there  for  twenty-two  years.  Then  two  Dutch  minis- 
ters in  New  Jersey,  and  bever  more  at  one  time  than  two  in  New  York 
City  aud  two  in  Long  Island  (and  at  one  period,  ftrom  1702-6,  these 
four  were  reduced  to  one),  constituted  all  the  Dutch  ministers  around 
New  York  City  or  in  New  Jersey,  being  never  more  than  six  at  one 
time.4  The  first  Dutch  minister  in  America  was  John  Michaelis,  in  1628. 
The  first  in  New  Netherlands  was  Ereratdus  Bogardus,who  arrived  in 
1633.  He  was  the  man  who,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Van  Twiller,  repri- 
manded him  for  his  offlcial  conduct,  calling  him  a  *  child  of  the  devil,* 
promising  him  *such  a  shake  fVom  the  pulpit  on  the  following  Sunday 
as  would  make  him  shudder.*  The  church  in  Bei^n  Is  the  oldest  in  the 
State,  bearing  date  of  1660.  But  it  had  no  Settied  pastor  until  1757, 
ninety-seven  years  after  its  organization. 

**  In  1696,  Just  teu  yean  after  the  organisation  of  the  church  at  Hack- 
ensack, a  church  building  was  erected  on  this  very  spot,  and  has  gener^ 
ally  been  known  by  the  distinctive  titie  of  *  The  Church  on  th«  Green.* 
Where  previons  to  this  date  services  were  held  is  not  definitely  known. 
A  tradition  coming  through  Rev.  James  Y.  C.  Romeyn  locates  the  build- 
ing Just  below  a  graveyard,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  proper,  on  the 
street  leading  to  Hoboken.  The  church  building  at  Bergen  has  prece- 
dence in  age  of  sixteen  years,  having  been  built  in  1680,  while  the  first 
place  used  for  worship  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  a  spacious  room 
built  for  the  purpose  over  a  horse-mill  in  1626.  The  earliest  account  of 
a.  church  organisation  at  English  Neighborhood  Is  In  the  year  1768. 
That  at  Pompton  Plains  bears  date  of  1738 ;  that  of  Ponds,  1710,  which 
was  the  first  house  of  worship  erected  on  the  north  of  the  Passaic  River. 
The  charch  at  Paramus  was  organised  1725.    As  late  as  1748  all  the 


1  Taylor's  Annals,  170;  R.  D.  Ch.  Mag.,  v.  2,  328. 

*  Journal  of  a  voyage  to  New  York  and  tour  in  several  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  in  1679-80. 

3  Classis,  in  ordinary  session,  held  In  Flushing,  Sept  2, 1693.  **  Lemma 
9.  Oalllaume  Bertholf,  at  present  Yoorleeer  in  the  congregation  of  two 
towns  in  New  Netherlands,  presented  a  memorial  signed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  requesting  that  they  might  preserve  him  as 
their  ordinary  minister  and  pastor.  It  was  reeolved  that  the  sul^ect 
should  be  adted  on  to-morrow,**  etc. 

*  Corwln's  Centennial. 
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n^un  or  cuucilrj  now  compriMd  in  the  bonudi  of  th«  oongregatlons  of 
Foniplon  Piytm,  E^mpton,  Ponds,  PreakneM,  MontTill*,  ITairfleld,  Little 
FaMa,  uiiL  Tii1>3wa(or  Patenon)  wm  fkrored  with  bat  one  oharch  orfuil- 
ntlu n.  1  A  t  ■  n  vtiij  period  of  the  lettlemt* nt  of  this  region  there  wm  what 
W9«  culled  '  ih^  ¥nuch  Church/  located  jnat  thie  tide  of  the  Old  Bridge, 
by  or  Ln  urhftT  \m  cnUed  'the  French  burying'Sroand,*  on  theeaatem  side 
at  tbe  lljickflii*eek  Rirer.  The  tradition  rune  that  as  a  boat  was  sailing 
11  ()  ihfi  rlTfr,  aa  board  of  which  were  two  eons  with  their  mother,  the 
DiDtfaer  diiHl.  aud  she  was  buried  on  the  knoll  of  ground  which  is  now 
tJCCUpL«d  M  •  lpuriel>plot.  Theee  persons  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
litniKriHn  r«aul  J  which  settled  at  *  Old  Bridge*  in  16T7.  A  Lntheraa 
Cliuii:h  aIuvhA  likewise  on  the  same  side  of  the  rirer,  between  this  tII. 
la^  mwi  Now  Bridge,  in  what  is  now  railed* The  Lutheran  burying^ 
ground  '  Thi*  settlement  of  Lutherans  was  frum  Holland,  and  was 
rlijttd  liy  Dr.  Muhlenbnrgh.  It  whs  probably  organised  into  a  oongre- 
KBtlijii  nUiiit  itm  jear  1746  or  174A.*  Rev.  I.  C.  Hartwick  is  said  to  have 
ttpen  tliA  [Kuitiir  TftJ-a  time.  The  Rev.  William  Graff  was  the  last  pastor. 
tid  Iq^,  MfMl  rvmored  to  Oermantown,  N.  J.,  some  time  during  the  war 
of  th«  RfivijUtlun.  The  Her.  Dr.  Schaffer,  of  New  York,  preached  on 
(lip  niltis  nf  tUo  (jld  church  in  the  summer  of  1821,  and  attempted  to 
rt-Ylv4^  iLti  UiXtfrvUr  in  the  old  congregation,  but  it  amounted  to  nothing.* 
Juiiffifig  fitJtn  tlie  present  mins,  the  bnildlng  must  have  been  of  Tery 
tmull  dimeij«loiiit  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  scarce  any  other  informa* 
ll4>u  r#*|MwUnf;  thoee  two  churches  can  be  gathered  up.  The  Lntheraa 
Churcrh  wm  lu  juiissmlon  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  on  which  the  minister 
rfl#ldei^  wtkiL^i  referted,  according  to  the  conditions  of  its  grant,  to  the 
oUtvt  iruLle  uivmberof  the  church  living  when  it  was  no  longer  used 
for  ch  u  ri  1;  ^iy  n  **>■<«•  By  those  terms  it  became  the  property  of  Cornelius 
Ysu  Diiikrrk,  if  gchraalenburgfa,  but  not  until  another  chdmant  was 
illBfK4i«»Fwe<]i  nf  It  through  recourse  to  the  law.  There  is  no  date  in  the 
'  l-'r«bcli  tmrxiiift-gronnd*  that  carries  us  back  further  than  1736,  and 
none  iu  thv  Lufiieran  ftirther  than  1745.  A  great  portion  of  the  latter 
yud  tiju^  h^  iwtryer,  been  washed  away  by  the  constantly  aggressive  waters 
or  tlifi  ritiit^  Htfurding  not  a  very  creditable  instance  of  care  for  the  re> 
malPA  of  titf  li^ed  of  bygone  days. 

"  Som^  c>r  ilw  materials  of  which  the  Dutch  Church  of  1696,  located 
oil  thtifl  s|«>t,  TM\M  constructed  are  now  in  the  present  building,  having 
iintn  [iWi^J  thirro  in  1791.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  eastern  wall.  On 
»>iiici  4i  n,mii  tiiT  ftngraved  in  letters,  rather  mde,  the  Initials  of  indi- 
\jduiL]  iiiLni«« ,  .411  others,  the  names  in  ftill,  with  corresponding  oma- 
luvfit*,  >rliLl<.  tliere  are  others  which  partake  of  the  monograounic.  Of 
ihr  urkiiial  btnicture  scarce  anything  seems  to  be  known  beyond  the 
f^i.  I  tlidt  u  '  Fh4;r  existed.  The  stone  now  inlaying  the  eastern  wall  bear^ 
lug  tl^i»  iiift^rlpito'n,— 

WJkAMiDAi 
iOm^STACE 

[e  iaid  to  Im^ru  been  over  the  entrance-way.  Some  of  the  other  carvings 
arc,  iv  s».y  tbn  Ir^ut,  curious.^  It  is  to  bf  regretted  that  to  us  they  are  so 
nmnciiuj^lifw;  ntliers  have  been  marred  by  the  tools  of  thoughtless 
mf^trhiititi-it,  iitK^  af  which  has  been  cut  in  pieces,  bearing  date  1726,  with 
sn  InjKriptir^n  which  would,  from  the  character  of  the  portion  which  is 
1p|^iLj]<?»  w-i^pi  10  Indicate  that  it  had  been  placed  in  a  very  prominent 

"  Tire  i^rt'Hnit  wlte  of  the  church,  together  with  adjoining  lands,  making 
stiDiit  iwu  jit.rL^  Hjid  three-quarters,  including  a  large  portion  of  *the 
Qrrf^u^'  or  I'ark,  ad  the  west,  was  donated  to  the  church  April  20,  1696, 
by  CjipL  Juh  u  Barry.  The  original  deed  is  now  in  the  archives  of  the 
i:Htircli.  It  « iLH  i^mnted  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that,  as  stated  in  his 
OWJ9  iojigua^c.  *  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  Hackensack,  New  Barbadoes, 
nnd  Acquikckt^nunck  are  Intended  to  build  a  church.*  It  was  given  to 
'  vHict  V[i!T(;nt]  of  ye  said  land  for  accommodation  of  said  church.*    Snb- 

i  Ec'T.  T.  H  Di)T7««*8  sketch. 
■  Utt«r  frcim  Re?.  Mr.  Deyo,  of  Saddle  Biver. 
^  Letter  froui  Rev.  Dr.  Pohlman,  of  Albany. 

^  The  foiJc^w^Mg  have  been  taken  fh>m  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Bomeyn*s 
history  of  thp  church. 


sequently,  under  date  of  March  tt,  1718,  aaoCher  deed  was  given,  ssors 
specific,  and  making  the  grant  absolute  and  unoonditiunal,  '  tor  the  eos- 
sideration  of  love  and  good  will  toward  his  loving  friends  and  netidibon 
of  said  township  of  Hackemack,  New  Barbadoes,  and  Hackqusckenong.* 
This  John  Berry  (Berrte),  of  such  considerate  and  generous  impaIsM, 
whose  memory  is  precious  because  of  his  gift",  rather  than  because  of 


AH  AS- LAM 
I  D^  MiMP 


his  great  possessions,  originally,  in  1669,  together  with  certain  i 
became  owner,  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Osrteret,  of  s 
tract  of  land  extending  fh>m  the  line  of  the  Sanford  grant,  oa  tk* 
south,  *six  miles  into  the  country,*  including  thus  the  present  site  <d 
the  village  of  Hackensack,  running  fh>m  the  Hackensack  River,  os  tks 
east,  to  what  is  now  called  Saddle  Biver  (called  by  the  Indians,  imprDp- 
eriy,  TfaiepeoJke,  it  being  property  Berakane^),  on  the  west,  and  wbst  is 


•  Original  Indian  deed  to  Oapt.  John  Berry,  Nov.  89, 1666,  in 
of  Ohanoallor  Zabrlskie. 


NEW  BARBADOES. 
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DOW  called  Cole's  Greek,  ou  the  north,  Above  thia  elmrcb  about  two 
ailM.  If  the  language  naed  in  hii  will  is  anj  evidence,  Capt.  John 
Btny,  the  donfN*,  was  a  Christian,  and  his  donation  was  made  with  sin- 
cere aieetion  for  the  ehnivh.  In  that  will  we  find  this  language :  *  I 
t  my  soul  Into  the  hands  of  God,  my  Creator,  with  a  well-grounded 
Ion  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  taken  in  his  Divinsf 
bath  made  ftall  payment  unto  Divine  Justice  for  all  my  sins  and  trans- 
(resBioos,  and  that  his  righteoosnesn  shall  be  Imputed  to  me  for  my 
jutiilcatioD.*  Such  testimony  gives  the  lieqnest  peculiar  endearment- 
Thk  orlglDal  settler  had  more  favorable  Mttmates  of  the  value  of  n- 
Ugioo  Slid  religious  ordinances  than  that  old  historian  who,  at  the  early 
MtUeoMDt  of  New  Jersey,  in  giving  a  description  of  the  country, 
qnke  of  it  as  being  *  worthy  of  the  name  of  l^aradise,  becau«e,  In  addl- 
tioB  to  its  natural  adrantages,  it  had  no  lawyers  or  physicians  or 


bmily  of  children.  From  him  sprang  the  Bertholft  of  thhi  day,  honored 
in  haviog  so  worthy  a  forelkther.  We  believe  that  the  place  of  his 
barial  is  unknown.  We  are  told  of  him  that  *  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
DIM  and  pladd  eloquence,  which  pnrsuaded  by  its  gentleness  and  at- 
trsetsd  by  the  sweetneaa  which  it  distilled  and  the  huly  savor  of  piety 
which  it  diftised  around.* 

'*WItii  Mr.  Bertholf  *»  death  terminated  the  connection  between  the 
charcbes  of  Hackensack  and  Aequackenonck.  The  Rev.  Reinhart  Er- 
tickson  (Irigson),  from  Holland,  succeeded  In  this  pastorate  in  1725, 
while  the  Bev.  Henry  Ooens  succeeded  in  that  at  Aequackenonck.  In 
s  record  of  his  own  marriage,  May  22, 1726,  which  was  consummated  by 
Bev.  Mr.  Coens,  he  styles  himself  *  minister  of  New  Barbadoes,  Sohraa- 
lenburg,  and  Perremus.*  Following  this  record  is  that  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Ooens,  consummated  by  Mi.  Errlckson,  September  1st 
(rf  the  same  year,  the  speedy  reciprocation  of  a  favor  by  himself  asked, 
ud  vety  loon  after  having  granted  it  to  his  ministerial  brother.  Rev. 
Mr.  Srriekson  married  Maria  Provoost.  Rev.  Mr.  Coens  married  Bella 
(Belinda)  Provoost.  This  record  gives  proof  that  Mr.  Errlckson  had  the 
care  at  this  time  of  both  the  churches  at  Hackensack  and  Schraalen- 
borgh. 

*'Tbe  church  at  Schrsalenburgh  was  organized  in  1724.  The  first 
InildlDg  at  Schraalenborgh  was  erected  In  1726,  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
prawnt  site  of  what  is  now  called  *  the  South  Church.*  Mr.  Errick- 
•OD  continued  thi«  pastorate  fur  about  three  years,  when,  in  1728,  he 
mMved  to  Schenectady.  The  fruits  of  his  ministry  in  the  Increase  of 
efaurch  membership  was  the  addition  of.fifty  persons  on  confession  and 
rixteen  by  certificate.  From  Schenectady  he  removed  in  173C  to  Free- 
bold,  Monmouth  Co.,  where  there  is  said  to  be  at  the  present  time  a  very 
exnUent  portrait  of  him.  He  CMme  over  from  Holland  In  the  ship  *  King 
<^«>rge,*  C^t.  Samuel  Payton,  with  his  brother  and  sister.    The  fare  for 

1  Whitehead's  E.  N.  Jeraey. 


''GolUsMn  Bertholf,  during  whose  pastorate  the  first  structure  was 
rured,  oontinned  his  ministry  until  1724,  a  period  of  about  thirty  years. 
Dniing  this  time  two  hundred  and  forty -two  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  cfaareh  membership  on  confeesiou  and  .twenty-six  by  certificate.  | 
ne  record  was  kept  with  apparent  care  till  he  ceased  his  active  labors. 
A  growing  feebleness  is  traceable  in  the  entries  which  were  made  by 
Ud,  and  at  the  dose  they  show  the  trembling,  unsteady  hand  of  old  n^^^  t 
which  dnqiped  the  pen  at  last,  and  it  was  taken  up  by  another.    Prvvi-  | 
<w  to  1726  there  was  no  record  of  church  membership  kept  at  Acquack-  I 
uioock.   The  one  we  have  here  kept  by  him  was  probably  the  only  one.  | 
At  T^ifian  he  is  said  to  liave  oflldated  statedly  for  all  the  years  of  hl^  | 
oiaistry  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sui^r.    He  organized  the 
draich  at  Baritan,  March  3, 1^9,  and  ordained  the  elders  on  tlie  same 
day.   He  likewise  introdaced  the  Rev.  Theodorus  J.  Frelinghnysen  to 
the  pastorate  tliere  in  1720.    The  church  at  Tarrytown  (th«>n  Philip*s 
Msoor)  was  likewise  organized  by  him,  about  1697,  where  he  occasion- 
ally mioistered.    He  la  said  to  have  owned  a  tract  of  land  of  thirty-seven 
seres  near  Hackensack,  which  he  bought  of  John  Berry,  and  on  which 
he  probably  resided.    His  salary,  judging  fWtm  a  single  receipt,  which  is 
still  eihuit,  was,  in  1717,  fifty  pounds  per  annum.    We  append  the  auto- 
graph aec<»Bpanying  the  receipt.    He  died  in  1724,  leaving  a  large 


the  paraage  of  each  was  twen^  pounds  and  extra  charges.  The  cap- 
tain's receipt  for  the  money  is  among  the  church  papers.  It  was  paid  by 
Messrs.  Martinus  Pauls  and  Jacobus  l^nkerhof,  at  New  Tork.  It 
seems  that  a  note  of  payment  was  given  at  Amsterdam,  and  paid  after 
arrival  by  these  parties,  as  if  there  was  a  previous  agreement  Rev. 
Gualtherius  Dubois*  name  is  likewise  associated  with  the  same  matter. 
From  the  receipts  it  appears  tlut  his  salary  was  about  forty  poundn  per 
annum.  At  or  near  the  same  time  the  salary  of  the  Yoorleeer  was  about 
four  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence. 


**  With  the  removal  of  Mr.  Sriokson  began  the  project  of  erecting  a 
new  church  edifice.  This  was  completed  the  same  year.  The  stones  of 
the  old  building  were  incorporated  in  the  new  one.  During  this  period, 
and  until  1730,  the  church  was  without  a  pastor,  butitei^oyed  the  occa- 
sional ministry  of  the  Rev.  Gualtherius  Dubois,  of  New  York,  duiing 
which  forty-six  were  gathered  into  church  membership. 

**The  Rev.  Antonlns  Curtonius  next  succeeded  in  this  pastorate,  being 
called  flnom  Holland.  His  ministry  began  In  November,  1730,  which  is 
the  date  vX  his  first  entry  of  marriages  in  the  records  of  the  church. 
The  record  of  church  membeiship  begins  in  1731.  About  this  time  the 
Schrsalenburgh  and  Parsmus  congregatfons  united  in  a  call  upon  Rev. 
George  W.  Mandus,  who  accepted,  and  was  settled  on  Dec.  23, 1730,  over 
which  churches  he  presided  for  about  one  year.  Subsequently,  in  1737, 
the  churches  of  Hackeiuack  and  Schraalenburgh  became  ecclesiastically 
united  under  Rev.  Mr.  Curtenlus,  who  remained  sole  pastor  for  about  ten 
years. 

**His  salary  seems  to  have  been  about  thirty-one  pounds,  thirteen 
shillings,  and  four  pence,  semi-annually,  although  at  tim<v  it  seems  to 
have  reached  forty  pounds,  or  eighty  annually.  Then,  for  reasons  uf 
which  we  are  not  informed,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Goetschius  was  called 
as  a  colleague  with  him,  and  settled  Oct  16, 1748.>  His  salary  seems 
at  times  to  have  been  about  fifty  pounds,  more  or  less,  with  the  frac- 
tion of  a  few  pence,  always  named  In  quite  all  the  receipto,  showing 
that  either  the  dominie  counted  closely  or  the  consistories  or  the  people, 
between  whom  we  judge  not.  Just  before  his  settlement  a  benevolent 
contribution  was  made  to  a  church  at  Philadelphia  of  eight  pounds  and 
five  shillings  by  the  Schrsalenburgh  Church,  and  five  pounds,  five  siiil- 
lings,  and  six  pence  by  the  Hackensack  Church,  which  was  acknowledged 
by  the  consistory  of  said  church  at  Philadelphia,  under  the  signatures 
of  each  of  the  elders  and  deacons,  by  date  Dec.  1, 1747. 

**This  co-pastorate  continued  until  May  2, 1765,  when  Bev.  Mr.  Cur- 
tenlus removed  to  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  and  sealed  over  *  the  five  churches  in 
King's  County.*  At  this  phu:e  he  died  In  October  of  the  following  yenr, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  an  iUnenof  about  five  days.  Rev. 
Mr  Curtenlus  was  married  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mandus,  *  minister  at  Schraa- 
lenburgh and  PeramuB,*  to  Elizabeth  De  Foreest,  July  16, 1732.  Subse- 
quently he  was  married  again  to  Catharine  Boele,  from  New  Tork.  One 
who  has  given  a  reminiscence  of  him  says, '  He  was  a  gentleman,  regu- 
larly educated,  and  remarkable  for  his  indefatigable  diligence  in  the 
ministration  of  his  ftinctions.  His  actions  In  all  the  aflkirs  of  life  have 
ever  been  accompanied  with  the  strictest  rules  of  justice,  so  that  none 
could  with  more  propriety  claim  the  title  of  a  preacher  and  sincnre 
Christian,  which  not  only  his  good  morsls  manifested,  but  his  glorious 
resolution  to  launch  into  eternity,  saying,  **  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?*' 
etc.  His  remains  were  decently  interred  in  the  church.  His  death  is 
universally  lamented  by  his  reUtives  and  all  those  who  knew  him,  par- 
ticularly by  his  congregations,  who  are  highly  sensible  of  the  loss  of  so 
inestimable  a  shepherd,  whose  every  action  displayed  the  Christian.*' 

**  With  this  co-pastorate  of  Curtenlus  and  Goetschius,  or  in  connection 
with  it,  began  dissension  among  the  people.  Back  thither,  we  suppose, 
may  be  traced  the  first  sparks  of  tlie  fire  which  rsged  for  years  In  these 
localities,  and  which,  with  grief  be  it  said,  has  not  yet  gone  out.  Tlie 
great  wonder  is,  after  such  burnings,  sweeping  over  years,  that  more 

>  Dr.  Gordon's  Manual. 

s  Cftnsfioa  JnteUi^eacer,  October,  1866. 
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than  the  uhm  of  thaa*  cborchei  r«in«ln.  But  whatorer  flret  may  burn, 
eTen  rach  u  rag«d  here,  God  can  and  will  take  care  of  his  church,  and 
He  has  done  it  thus  far. 

*'  The  Tery  idea  of  a  colleague  may  suggest,  in  this  case,  dissatisAiction 
somewhere.  Then  the  co-pastora  prolwbly  became  entangled  in  diflSsr- 
enc«^,  and  erentually  Identifled  with  them.  The  case  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Gordon :  '  Mr.  Goetschius  was  young,  actlTe,  and  possssufl  withal  of 
popular  talents.  Mr.  Gurtenius  was  a  quiet,  good  man,  who  loved  peace 
no  leas  than  piety ;  but  he  was  less  active,  and  aeoond  to  his  colleague 
in  popularity.  Facts  lead  us  to  infer  that  Goetschius  played  the  part  of 
Absalom  in  stealing  the  hearti  of  the  people  from  Curtenins.  He  so 
managed  as  to  procure  the  members  of  consistory  fh>m  among  his  own 
immediate  friends,  who  had  become  alienated  fh>m  the  older  pastor,  and 
the  record  is  left  by  one  who  had  made  a  careful  collection  of  well-ascer* 
tslned  (acts  that "  Gurtenius  preadied  firequently  without  a  single  elder 
or  deacon  in  his  seat**  *i 

**  As  history  ought  to  be  a  truthftil  record  of  events,  the  following 
statement  is  certainly  in  place,  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Ti^lor  in  liis 
*  Annals  uf  the  Classis  of  Bergen,*  that  *  Mr.  Goetschius  and  his  friends 
went  to  Amboy  and  obtained  ttom  the  Governor  a  charter  convey  i  g  the 
church  property  in  an  improper  manner,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
fHeiids  of  Mr.  Gurtenius.  Subsequently,  on  repreaentation  (h)m  that 
party  to  the  Governor,  the  charter  was  declared  invalid.* 
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*  Another  cause  of  dissension,  which  soemed  tu  increase  the  bitterness 
of  feeling,  was  the  rise  in  these  churches,  as  was  the  case  through  all 
the  churches,  of  the  parties  under  the  names  of  *  Cbtttul'  and  *  Oo^fertntie.* 
The  '  Cbeliu*  party  desired  separation  from  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  in 
Holland,  and  organisation  into  a  Classis  in  this  country,  with  powers  of 
ordination  and  Judicial  authority.  The  opposing  party  wished  the  class- 
ical authority  to  remain  vested  in  the  Classis  in  Holland.  In  that  case 
it  would  be  uecMsary  that  every  minister  settled  here  should  come  fh>m 
Holland  already  ordained,  or  go  there  for  ordination.  The  '  Coetus' 
party  formed  the  progressive  party  of  the  times.  They  were  conscious 
thai,  though  they  were  from  Holland,  they  were  not  in  Holland,  and 
thought  the  demand  of  their  circumstances  of  more  consequence  than 
mere  formal  relationships  of  authoritif  and  name.  These  parties,  regarded 
In  the  light  of  the  elenienU  that  characterised  them,  have  not  yet  died 
out,  and  the  question  may  be  started  whether  there  are  not  some  living 
who,  out  of  veneration  for  what  is  old,  and  unconscious  that  times  have 
changed,  would  not  think  it  better  to  send  candidates  away  to  the  father- 
land for  ordination,  unless,  perhaps,  the  ftrpensM  of  the  voyage  would 
serve  as  an  objection  to  remaining  by  what  is  old  because  old.  In  the 
year  1737  a  meeting  of  ministers  was  held  in  Mew  York,  at  which  a  plan 
of  a  Ooetus  or  Assembly  which  should  be  subordinate  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterilam  was  proposed,  matured,  and  forwnrded  to  the  different 
churches  for  their  concurrence.  Another  meeting  was  held  April  27, 
1738,  at  which  the  plan  was  ratified  and  adopted.  It  was  then  sent  to 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  for  approbation.  It  took  that 
Classis  about  nSme  years  to  return  an  answer  (1747),  which  was  of  con- 
currence. Upon  this  favorable  turn  to  their  requests  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Coetus  was  held  in  the  September  following  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Subsequently  (17M)  this  *  Coetus*  propoeed  a  separate  organisa- 
tion AS  a  Classis,  with  classical  powers.  Against  this  opposition  arose 
on  the  part  of  about  one-half  the  ministry,  who  styled  themselves  *  Con- 
ferentie.**  The  *  Conferentle'  met  first  in  1766.  The  members  consti- 
tuting it  were  composed  of  the  most  learned  men,  while  those  of  the 
*  Coetus*  were  men  of  '  practical  preaching,  seal,  and  industry.* 

**  Between  these  parties  the  most  intensely  bitter  feelings  seem  to  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  Dutch  Church  denomination.  An  historian  ' 
describes  the  state  of  aflUrs  in  the  following  language:  '  The  peace  of 
the  church  was  destroyed.  Not  only  neighboring  ministers  and  congre- 
gations were  at  variance,  but  in  many  places  the  same  congregation  was 
divided;  and  in  those  instances  in  which  the  members,  or  the  infinential 
characters,  on  the  different  aides  were  nearly  equal,  the  consequences 
became  very  deplorable.  Houses  of  worship  were  locked  by  one  part  of 
the  congregation  against  the  other.    Tumults  on  the  Lord*8  Day  at  the 

1  Dr.  Gordon*s  Manual,  p  4. 
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doors  of  the  church  were  fVvquent.  Quarrels  rsspeottng  the  mvicss 
and  the  contending  claims  of  diffierent  ministers  and  people  often  took 
place.  Preachers  were  sometimes  assaulted  In  the  pulpit  and  paUic 
worship  either  disturiwd  or  terminated  by  violence.  In  their  attKki 
the  *  Conferentle*  party  were  considered  the  more  vehement  and  ootn- 
geous.  But  on  both  sides  a  furious  and  intemperate  seal  prompted  msiij 
to  excesses  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name,  and  threatened 
to  bring  into  contempt  that  cause  which  both  professed  to  be  dedronsof 
supporting. 

**  In  these  divisions  we  find  the  ooUeaguea  of  the  (lurches  (rf'  fisdc- 
ensack  and  Schraalenburgh  taking  opposite  grounds.  Bev.  Mr.  Oirte- 
nlus  was  of  the  *  Conferentie*  party,  and  Bev.  Mr.  Goetschius  of  tlM 
*  Coetus.*  Although  about  this  time  Mr.  Gurtenius  left  for  FlatbnBh,7et 
the  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  ftael  was  ready  and  burning,  and  It  barasd 
vigorously.  Peace  had  fled  the  borders  of  their  congregations.  Fsau* 
lies  were  divided  against  themselves,  and  indignities  were  heapsd  npoo 
one  anotiier.  * 

**  One  result  of  this  dissension  was  the  divhdon  of  these  two  cfaurcbcf 
into  distinct  organisations.  The  Bev.  Gerardus  Hangfaevoort  ofBdsted 
on  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  and  installation  of  the  elders  and  det* 
oons  of  theee  respective  bodies.  Thus  at  this  period  we  find  beo  distlKt 
church  organisations  wher«  there  was  but  one,  and  taw  congregatkm  it 
Hackensack,  and  two  at  Schraalenburgh,  worslilping  on  alternate  Stb> 
baths  In  the  same  building,  eacli  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  otbcr 
to  out^half  the  property  at  eaoh  location. 

**  While  Mr.  Goetschius  remained  pastor  of  tiie  party  that  adhered  to 
the  'Coetus,*  the  Bev.  John  Schuyler  became  the  pastor  of  the  other 
party  in  1760.  The  fHends  of  Mr.  Goetschius  followed  him  wbsn  he 
preached,  whether  at  Schraalenburgh  or  Hacken»ick,  and  the  fliendi  of 
Mr.  Schuyler  pursued  the  same  course  towards  him.  What  amouBt  of 
Christian  love  such  a  state  of  things  must  have  fustared  one  nuj 
Imagine.  A  little  study  of  the  way  certain  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Tflits- 
mont  managed  to  avoid  strife,  and  an  imitation  of  their  conduct,  mifht 
have  avoided  an  almoat  incalculable  amount  of  evil. 

**  In  1769,  Mr.  Schuyler's  labors  ended  here,  hnving  served  the  pe<^« 
three  years.  After  a  vacancy  of  about  nine  years,  Bev.  ConieUus  Blsnw, 
who  came  from  Holland,  was  settled  in  1768.  His  ministry  lasted  thrw 
years.  He  was  fbllowed  by  Bev.  Warmoldus  Kuypers,  who  came  to  this 
country  fh>m  the  Island  of  CunM;oa  about  1768  or  1709.  The  exact  dati 
of  his  settiement  does  not  appear.  It  was  before  1771 .  At  this  time  the 
churches  at  Hackensack  and  Schraalenburgh  were  under  the  care  of  tb« 
Classis  of  Hackensack,  through  the  operation  of  the  *  Articles  of  Unloo,' 
which  were  adopted  in  1771  In  New  York  with  a  view  to  healing  th« 
breaches  which  were  existing.  Credit  for  this  labor  of  love  belonp  to 
John  H.  Livingston,  who,  viewing  with  heavy  heart  the  condition  of  the 
Dutch  Churches  in  America,  when  he  left  this  country  for  HolUnd  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  studies  determined  to  make  an  eflbit  u 
bring  the  sad  and  serious  subject  before  the  brethren  there  an4  intemt 
them  in  bringing  about  peace.  He  was  happily  successful.  The  raett 
was  the  meeting  In  New  York  of  a  convention  of  all  the  ministers,  vitb 
une  elder  from  each  church,  to  devise  means  of  reconciliation.  Of  tbii 
convention  Bevs.  Mr.  Kuypers  and  Goetschius  were  members. 

*•  For  a  short  time  Mr.  Kuypers  was  ootemporary  with  Mr.  Goetschius 
Mr.  Goetschius  ended  his  labors  in  death,  Nov.  14, 1774,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven.  He  was  the  son  of  a  German  minister  In  Switxerland;  «m 
born  In  1714,  at  Zurich.  He  received  his  literary  education  at  ito  oni- 
verdty.  In  eariy  life  he  came  to  Philadelphia  with  his  fkther,  who  v 
called  and  settied  as  the  pastor  of  the  firat  German  Keformed  Cfanrdi  is 
that  dty.  There  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  theology,  under  the  Bet. 
Mr.  Dorsius,  another  minister  of  the  German  Beformed  Church.  He 
preached  for  some  time  after  his  ordination  in  the  Beformed  Dotd 
Church  in  Neshamiuy,  Pa.  Thence  he  removed  to  Jamaica,  L.  L,  in  the 
year  1741,  having  accepted  a  call  fbom  the  United  B«formed  Outdi 
Churches  in  Newtown,  Jamaica,  Success,  and  Oyster  B^,  of  whicfa  he 
was  the  first  settied  pastor.  In  consequence  of  his  increasing  pc^wbri^ 
as  a  commanding  pulpit  orator,'and  his  extensive  literary  and  thsok^ 
cal  acquirements,  accompanied  with  an  earnest  piety  uid  an  untlrinf 
seal,  he  was  soon  chosen  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher  of  theology  In  the  Be- 
formed Dutch  Church.  A  large  number  of  the  yunng  men  who  eotsred 
the  ministry  at  that  day  were  under  his  theological  instruction.  Awnf 
them  was  Solomon  Froeligh. 

**  His  ministry  on  Long  Islnn*!  wad  very  suihi  att«u«led  with  a  reaMrk- 
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able  Ueniog,  and  as  lie  belonged  to  the  '  Coetot*  party,  he  conaeqaently 
experienced  great  oppoaition  front  the  brethren  of  the  adrerse  party, 
the '  Oonferentie.*  Oftentimes  the  chnrchra  were  doeed  against  him  and 
bis  adherents,  and  he  was  fluently  compelled  to  preach  in  bM*ns,  in 
priTste  houses,  and  under  shady  trees.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
obtained  access  to  the  pulpit  In  Jamaica,  the  chorister  (who  In  those 
dayi  had  bis  seat  at  a  i^mall  desk  Immediately  bi'neath  the  pulpit,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  morning  senrice  read  a  chapter  from  the 
BiUe  and  gare  out  the  first  psalm  or  hymn),  in  order  to  preTent  the 
mioister  from  baring  tlie  opportunity  of  preaching,  gaTe  out  the  whole 
of  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm,  which,  if  sung  in  the  slow 
WSJ  that  then  preTailed,  would  have  consumed  the  whole  day.  When, 
kowerer,  the  usual  time  had  been  occupied  he  arose  in  the  pulpit,  and 
by  hit  powerful  Toice  drowned  that  of  the  forednger  and  obtained  the 
wMery  and  preached.  Not  having  been  ordained  by  the  '  Gonferentie* 
party,  the  validity  of  his  ordination  was  by  them  called  in  question.  But 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  in  the  churches  on  Long  Island  he  submitted 
10  a  re-pxamination  and  reordi  nation  by  the  ministere  of  the*Confer> 
eotie'  party,  who  were  in  the  mi^ori^  in  New  York  and  Long  Island. 
It  was  at  that  time  the  rule  for  the  candidate  who  had  been  through  an 
examination  and  had  sustained  it  to  pay  to  the  Classis  or  Synod  five 
pooods,  which  went  into  the  contin|(ent  fund  of  the  body,  and  it  was 
alvay«  paid  before  the  a4Joumment.  When  the  president,  therefore,  an- 
iioanced  that  the  examination  was  sustained,  it  was  expected  that  the 
fct  would  be  laid  on  the  table.  But  Mr.  CkwtBchiue  had  paid  this  sum 
at  his  former  examination,  and  thinking  it  to  be  unjust  that  he  should 
b«  called  to  pay  it  again,  arose  and  said,  *  Now,  brethren,  I  must  say  to 
you  as  Peter  and  John  did  to  the  lame  man  who  lay  at  the  gate  of  the 
Temple  which  is  called  Beautiful  and  asked  alms  of  them,  'Silver  and 
§:old  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee :  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
ChriMof  Nasareth  rise  up  and  walk,'  and  immediately  he  took  up  his 
bat  and  walked  out  of  tho  house.*  While  on  Long  Island  he  gave  great 
offense  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached  on  *  The  unknown  God,*  it  being 
received  as  a  refiection  upon  the  personal  piety  of  the  people.  The  old 
folks  nid,*  Shall  this  stripling  tell  us  that  we  have  so  long  served  an 
tmknovn  God?'  His  life  on  Long  Island  was  one  of  great  conflict. 
'  He  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  strong  passions,  and  independency  of 
q>irit.'  It  is  said  by  the  author  from  whom  we  glean  some  of  these 
bets  that  it  waa  not  unusual  for  the  early  ministers  to  wear  a  cocked 
hat  sod  a  sword,  which  they  took  off  and  laid  behind  them  In  the  pul- 
pit; aod  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  apprehended  renistanoe  to  en- 
lerinft  bis  church  at  Hackensack,  he  called  for  his  sword,  buckled  it  on 
his  thigh,  determined  to  do  what  he  must  to  assert  his  rights,  and  thus 
aecoatred  he  entered  the  pulpit.^ 

"He  is  said  to  have  been  in  person  below  the  medium  size,  of  a  vigor- 
oas  eonstitntion,  abrupt  in  speech,  but  clear,  expressive,  and  pointed  in 
bis  language.  In  his  preaching  he  was  both  a  son  of  thunder  and  a  son 
of  consolation,  terrifying  in  denouncing  the  curses  of  the  law,  but  con- 
■oHog  and  encouraging  in  his  addreeses  to  Christians.  It  was  a  common 
thing  for  his  audience  to  be  bathed  in  tears.  His  wit  was  teady,  and  his 
nrcasms  such  that  tiiej  were  not  soon  forgotten.  During  hhi  residence 
at  Jamaica  he  was  on  pleasant  terms  with  both  the  Presbyterian  and 
K(4soopaUan  clergymen  of  the  place.  The  latter  said  to  him  on  a  certain 
<%Gasion,  referring  to  his  solemn  and  severe  manner  In  the  pulpit,  *  It 
slways  seems  to  me,  when  I  hear  you  preach,  that  the  law  must  have 
been  given  in  the  I>utch  language.*  *  Very  likely,*  said  Mr.  Ooetschtus, 
'and  I  liave  always  thought  that  the  English  must  have  been  the  Ian- 
guge  in  whidi  the  serpent  spoke  to  our  mother  in  Paradise.'  During 
the  ministryof  Mr.Goetschiusin  Hackensack  several  powerful  religious 
rsTivals  occurred.  He  labored  here  for  about  twenty  years.  He  died 
RMMealy  at  Scfaraalenburgh.  The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter 
vere,  •  Now  I  shall  soon  be  with  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'  > 

Dominie  J.  Hendriktu  Goetscbius  was  married  to  Rachel  Zabrowsky, 
by  Dominie  Cnrtenins,  Aug.  20, 1750. 


not  perfect  peace.  Bad  feelings  die  slowly,  the  worse  the  slower.  Mr. 
Romeyn  consequently  found  the  old  fires  still  alive  at  Hackensack,  and 
they  began  to  bum  anew  through  the  political  differences  connected 
with  the  Bevolutiuuary  war.  He  was  fldthlhl  In  his  attendance  upon 
the  Classis,  but  during  bis  ministry  no  delegates  were  sent  from  Mr. 
Kuypers*  church.  The  condition  of  things  Is  thus  described  by  an- 
other: 

*"Some  few  were  traitors,  some  indifferent,  others  entered  nut  as 
warmly  into  the  cause  as  might  have  been  expected;  others, again,  with 
enlightened  patriotism,  urged  on  the  cause  of  their  oonntry  as  the  cause 
of  God.  A  tew,  no  doubt,  were  exoemive  In  professions  of  patriotism,  and 
used  it  to  cloak  their  love  of  plunder  and  their  individual  resentments. 
Then  came  the  strong  political  controversies  under  tlie  earlier  yean)  of 
our  Constitution.  All  these  causes  constantly  agitated  the  community 
composing  these  congregations.  They  followed  their  respective  minis- 
ters on  alternate  Saltbaths,  meeting  like  two  angry  waves.  Private 
friendships  with  many  were  broken  up.  Politics  were  largely  mingled 
In  the  discussions  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  result  was  for  a  long  time  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  who  belonged  to  one  communion  were  of  one  political 
creed,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  were  of  the  other  communion  wert*  on 
the  opposite  side  In  politics.* 

**  Dr.  Theodorick  Romeyn  remained  pastor  of  the  churx^es  of  Hack- 
ensack and  Schraalenburgh  for  ten  years.  Previous  to  his  settlement 
he  had  declined  two  calls  from  these  churches.  He  arrived  at  Hacken- 
sack In  the  early  part  of  May,  177«,  and  was  installed  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Yerbryck,  who  preached  on  the  occasion,  and  for  whom  he  Is  said  to  have 
cherished  '  the  most  affectionate  respect  and  veneration.* 

"  During  his  ministry  this  locality  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  British 
troops  and  their  ^ympathiaera.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  in  which 
he  was  settled  they  entered  his  dwelling  during  his  absenoe  and  carried 
off  or  destroyed  all  his  furniture,  clothing,  books,  papers,  etc.  Soon  after 
this  he  removed  his  family  to  New  Paltx,  and  thence  to  his  motlier-in- 
law's  at  Marbletown,  where  they  remained  nearly  two  years.  Frequent 
visits  were  made  to  his  congregation,  but  they  were  necessarily  brief  and 
always  attended  with  great  danger.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these 
visits,  in  September,  ITH,  as  he  was  about  leaving,  he  was  waylaid  by 
two  armed  loyalists,  who,  as  he  afterward  found,  had  a  design  upon  his 
life,  aud  were  prevented  from  executing  It  only  by  the  formidable  ap- 
pearance of  the  armed  men  who  happened  to  be  wiUt  him.  In  February, 
1T7Q,  he  ventured  to  return  to  Hackensack  with  his  llunily,  and  soon 
after  solicited  and  obtained  *  militia  aid*  fh>m  Governor  Livingston  ;  and 
as  the  state  of  things  became  more  alarming,  he  subsequently  obtained 
additional  aid.  In  March,  1780,  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  surprisod 
Hackensack,  took  a  number  of  the  Inhabitants  prisoners,  burned  tlie 
court-house  and  some  private  dwellings,  and  carried  off  a  large  aniuuut 
of  plunder.  Among  the  prisoners  was  one  of  Mr.  Romeyn*s  brothers, 
who  remained  a  captive  about  three  months.  Mr.  Romeyn  himself  was 
providentially  the  means  of  saving  several  men  in  the  house  in  which  he 
lived,  and  he  himself  t-scaped  only  by  hiding  in  the  garret,  standing  on 
a  beam  behfnd  a  chimney.  He  was  at  this  time  again  plundered  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clothing.^  His  house  was  set  on  fire,  but  the 
flames  were  extinguished  before  doing  any  considerable  damage.  AVhile 
absent  In  1778  his  congregation  sent  him  £25  ISf.  for  his  use,  through 
Isaac  Tan  Gieson.  His  absence  was  deeply  regretted,  and  they  depre- 
cated the  idea  of  his  connecting  himself  with  any  other  cbarge.i^  During 
this  period  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  him  and  Dr.  Peter  Wil- 
son,* part  of  which,  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  is  now  in  the  archives  uf 


"In  the  year  following  (1775)  Rev.  Theodorick  Romeyn  (commonly 
called  Wrdb)  was  called  to  fill  this  vacancy  from  the  Reformed  Dutch 
<1imTh  at  Marbletown,  N.  Y.  To  whatever  extent  the  'Articles  of 
Cnion'  were  effective  in  bringing  about  peace  In  these  churches  it  was 


1  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals  of  R.  D.  Gh. 
>  Ckri$tian  InUtt^  October,  1865. 
'  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals  R.  D.  Ch. 


*  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals  R.  D.  Church. 
&  N.  J.  Col.  Doc.,  Index,  454  p. 

*  Peter  Wilson  was  at  thhi  time  the  learned  and  accomplished  pi  inci- 
pal  of  the  academy  at  Hackensack,  an  instltntion  of  more  than  onlinary 
reputation  in  its  day.  Application  was  actually  made  in  its  behalf  to 
the  Legislature  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  college,  and  but  fur 
the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  thus  refused  to  support  the  measure  personally.  It  is  probable  that 
Hackensack  would  have  been  a  seat  of  college  education. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  fine  scholar  and  a  thorongh  patriot.  His  contempt 
of  British  aristocracy  led  him  to  leave  hhi  home  In  Sootlsnd,  where  he 
might  be  free  from  the  caste  and  constraint  which  trammeled  a  nol>le 
spirit.  From  1777  until  1783  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
was  always  selected  as  the  principal  person  to  draft  the  laws  of  the  day. 
In  1783  he  was  appointed  to  revise  and  complete  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
up  to  that  period.  Subsequently  he  became  Professor  of  Languages  and 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  In  Columbhk  College,  New  York.  He 
died  at  Hackensack,  Aug.l,  1825,  in  the  sevens-ninth  year  of  his  age.— 
Dutch  Ch.  Mag.,  2, 100. 
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th«  New  Jertej  Historical  SoototTt  bat  hia  own  letters  hare  been  de- 
■tro>  ed.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  reoelTed  from  the  British,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  spedal  dieUke  to  him,  the  title  of  *  the  rebel  parson.* 
He  was  on  intimate  relations  with  sereral  most  disdnfoished  olilcerB  in 
the  army,  and  rendered  Important  serrioe. 

**In  1784  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Belbrmed  Dntoh  Oharch 
at  Scheoectadj,  N.  T.  During  his  ministij  there  he  was  disa> 
bled  by  a  paralytic  stroke  fbr  a  time,  bat  rallied  so  that  he  was 
able  to  preach  again  once  each  Sabbath  for  abont  a  year.  He 
died  on  the  16Ch  of  April,  ISOi,  in  the  slxty-llrst  year  of  hii  age. 
He  was  born  at  Hackensack,  Jan.  12, 1744.  He  was  the  mm  of  Nicholas 
Rumeyn  and  Bachel  Vreelandt.  His  great-grandfiuher,  Glass  Janse 
Boroeyn,  was  the  first  person  of  that  name  who  came  lo  this  country,  and 
was  probably  the  father  of  all  the  Romeyns  hereabout  and  of  many  others, 
if  nut  of  all  in  the  iMnd.  He  emigrated  ttom  the  United  Prurinoes  (now 
BelKinm)  to  Braail,  In  South  America,  between  the  years  1660  and  1660, 
while  tliat  country  was  subject  to  the  Statee^eneral.  When,  however, 
the  States  relinquished  their  possession  of  the  oountiy  In  1661,  he  emi* 
grated  to  New  Netherlands  (New  York),  and  settled  first  at  AmesTort 
or  Gravenzand,  on  Long  Island.  Thence  he  removed  to  Hackensack, 
where  he  lived  not  far  fh>m  ten  years,  when  he  went  to  Shappekenike, 
or  Greenwich,  about  two  miles  from  New  York,  where  he  died.i  Theo- 
doric  Bomeyn  was  fkther  of  Dr.  John  B  Bomeyn,  of  New  York,  and 
uncle  of  Rev.  James  V.  G.  Rcuneyn,  of  Hackensack.  He  graduatml  at 
Princeton,  1766,  and  was  claasmate  of  Bev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Part  of  his  theological  educiition  was  acquired  under  Eev.  J.  H.  Goets* 
chius,  who  preached  his  ordination  sermun.  At  the  enriy  age  of  nine 
years  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  religions  views,  and  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen  he  pnl>licly  professed  his  faith  in  Ghrist.  In  1797  he  became 
one  of  the  two  additional  Professors  of  Theology,  the  other  balng  Dr. 
Solomon  Froeligh.  His  characteristics  are  given  by  Bev.  John  Mier 
(Meyer),  his  colleague  and  successor,  whu  preached  his  fhneral  eermon. 
He  says  of  him  that '  he  possessed  a  mind  strong,  eneigetic,  and  more 
than  ordinarily  comprehensive.  His  Judgment  was  sound  and  mature, 
and  his  memory  remarkably  retentive.  In  the  discharge  of  his  minis- 
t4*rial  fiinctions  he  proved  himself  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment, — a  watchman  that  needed  not  tu  be  ashamed.  As  he  had  loved 
tlie  doctrines  of  grace,  and  had  experienced  their  power  and  influence 
on  bis  own  heart,  so  he  also  insisted  upon  them  in  his  public  ministra- 
tiuns.  His  tlieme  uniformly  was  Ghrist  and  him  crucified.  His  manner 
MM8  bold,  intrepid,  and  daring.  In  the  execution  of  his  duties  he  was 
neiilier  daunted  nor  moved,— he  was  the  Boanerges  of  his  day.  When 
ho  reproved  the  sinner  trembled.  When  he  pronounced  EbaPs  curaes 
af^iust  the  vricked,  it  was  like  the  ttinnders  of  Sinai.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, incapable  of  the  pathetic.  He  could  at  times  move  the  heart  and 
melt  the  audience  to  teara.  His  disconrwes  were  solid  and  interesting, 
oftentimes  enlivened  with  historical  anecdotic.  In  the  introduction  of 
these  he  was  peculiarly  happy.  He  always  entered  deep  Into  his  sub- 
ject. His  delivery  was  animated  and  unaffected,  without  ostentation, 
and  becoming  his  snk||ect.  He  aimed  at  nothing  but  what  was  perfectly 
natural.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  he  supported  a  becoming 
dignity.  Independence  of  sentiment  marked  his  patli  through  its  busy 
rounds.  He  knew  not  how  to  dissemble;  he  was  polite  to  all,  familiar 
witii  few.  This  rendered  the  circle  of  his  intimates  contracted  and  tlie 
nuiiiuer  of  his  confidential  friends  small.  In  his  conversation  he  was 
interesting,  always  Instructive.  His  family  in  him  have  lost  an  affec- 
tionate relative,  a  watchful  guardian,  and  a  great  example,  the  church 
a  pillar,  and  society  an  ornament.*  * 

''  Bev.  Mr.  Bomeyn's  place  was  not  supplied  until  more  than  a  year 
afliT  his  depnrture,'  learing  Mr.  Kuypers  sole  pastor. 

"  Bev.  Solomon  Froeligh  was  then  called  from  the  churches  of  Mill* 
Rtono  and  Ne-shan-ick,  and  having  accepted,  in  1786  was  installed  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  Van  der  Linda,  of  Saddle  River.^ 


1  Dr.  Sprague*s  Annal«.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  family  that  he  first 
went  from  France  to  Holland,  which  gives  a  French  extraction,  and  not 
Dntch,  and  makes  him  one  of  the  large  class  of  Huguenots.  This  origin 
is  claimed  by  those  who  upell  the  name  Aoiaatne,  instead  of  Romejfn. 

2  Mem.    Dr.  Livingston  (Gunn),  Appendix  0, 383. 

3  Among  other  reasons  for  leaving  Hackensack  was  disappointment 
that  the  arrears  of  his  salary  had  not  been  paid.  But  It  is  some  satis- 
faction to  know  that  there  is  a  receipt  among  the  church  papers  which 
shows  that  in  the  end  all  those  arrears  were  met. 

*  Mr.  Van  der  Linda  was  born  at  PoUifly,  near  Hackensack,  in  1719. 
His  family  settled  in  that  locality  as  early  as  1686,  on  the  place  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Garret  Brinkerhoff.    He  was  the  fimt  person  examined 


**  DilBoultiea  still  continuing  in  the  churches,  the  Classls  referred  tkt 
whole  matter  to  the  Synod  for  settlement.  The  propositioas  ttom  Sjaoil, 
through  ths  Classis,  were  accepted  by  the  church  of  Mr  Froeligh.  Bet 
the  churches  under  Mr.  Kuypers  dissented,  through  their  elder,  Abialissi 
Kip.    The  reasons  for  such  dissent  having  been  giren,  new  efKnti  wwc 


made  towards  rsoonciliation,  which  were  saocessfU.  Diflfcoltifs  vfrt 
accosted,  a  plan  of  union  adopted,  and  articles  agreed  upon  betwees  tlw 
two  churches  by  a  solemn  decoration  of  adherence  and  a  fonssl  m^ 
acription.  The  Glassis  recorded  the  Ikct  of  reconciliation  with  gimt 
Joy,  as  nmy  well  be  supposed.  After  forty  years  of  disquiet,  prace  it 
length  prevailed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  dissensioa  was  baried  ostrf 
sight  for  ever. 

**  At  this  Junctnrs  it  was  proposed  to  rebuild  tlie  chnreh  at  Bsckes- 
sack,  which  since  1788  (abont  sixty-two  yean)  had  served  thsn  ms 
place  of  worslilp.  A  meeting  for  consultation  waa  announced  to  b« 
held,  and  the  tradition  mns  that,  as  the  sul^ect  of  reballdlng  hsdia 
frisnds  and  opposers  (as  is  generally  the  case  where  there  are  proft* 
sivs  movements),  and  much  Interest  was  manifested  by  both  parties  (ki 
young  people  settled  the  matter  by  taking  possession  of  the  chorck 
some  hoars  before  the  time  for  the  appointed  meeting  and  tesrisgost 
ths  pews  around  the  wall,  remoring  the  chairs  and  benches  frusi  tht 
centre  of  the  room,  and  carrying  them,  with  other  fixtures,  to  *tb« 
Green'  (or  public  square).  These  preliminary  steps  left  the  nettieg 
nothing  to  do  Imt  to  vote  to  rslmild.  This  was  done  after  a  plan,  whkk 
Is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  chnreh,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Imilding  fhnd,  of  which  there  were  one  handred  ssd 
thirty-two.  There  were  two  subscription  paperi*,  one  in  Datch,  tfat 
other  in  English;  ths  former  had  forty-nine  signatarss  and  the  letter 
eighty-three.  The  subscriptions  ran  from  forty  pounds  downward  to 
four  shtlllngs,  the  largest  of  which  was  that  of  Peter  Zabriskie.»  TUi 
work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  and  substantially  done,  as  the  pneent 
tower  and  walls,  which  ars  now  standing,  testify.  It  wae  flnisbfd  io 
1792.  In  that  building  we  gather  to-day,— <Aa<  building  enlarged  and  r*> 
modeled  twice.  There  is  the  same  old  tower,  with  its  massivs  mseosi; 
of  wall,  neari>  four  feet  In  thicknees,  and  there  are  the  old  side  vsIU 
vrith  tlie  old  material  of  the  eariieat  structure  worked  in  them.  Cm 
the  entrance  way  was  placed  a  tablet  of  brownstone,  bearing  the  in- 
scription, in  Dutch :  *  Een-draght  maakt  macht,*  which  means  *  Ciioe 
is  strength.'  Below  it  was  engraved  a  lion,  and  beneath  it  the  folbv- 
ing  inecription.  In  Dutoli : 

Het  Huys 

dssHeere 

Gebouwt  Anno  1696 

herbonwt  Anno  1728 

Wederoni  herbonwt  1792.« 

**This  tablet  was  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  building  in  1847.  !(» 
now  on  the  eastern  wall,  bearing  marks  of  its  rough  usage,  and  barlag 
been  once  broken  in  three  pieces,  which  fact  carriea  wiib  it  the  folloaisg 
piece  of  history  of  some  local  intereet :  On  the  lOth  day  of  July,  17)6,  i 
most  violent  thunder-storm  passed  over  the  village  of  Hackensuk,  ik« 
lightniuK  striking  the  steeple  of  this  edifice,  doing  much  damage,  tod 
displacing  this  stone,  which  was  broken  in  three  pieces.  The  isotto 
was  sundered  in  two  parts, '  Een-dracht*  being  on  one  piece  and '  mukt 
macbt'  being  on  the  other.  The  event  called  forth  an  appropriate  Mf 
mon  ttum  Dr.  Froeligh,  which  was  subsequently  (in  1830)  txaafllsUd 
and  published.  Some  regarded  the  visitation  as  a  Divine  token,  eigoi* 
fying  sepnration  of  the  church,  Inteipreting  it,  as  many  do  Providence 
to  suit  their  Ikncles.  The  biographer  of  Dr.  Froeligh  says,  refeniog  to 
the  after-separation,  *  This  is  <mr  belief,  founded  on  what  w  havsknorn 
and  seen  of  the  two  people,  that,  according  to  the  sign  given  July  19k, 
the  triune  God  has  made  them  two ;  the  fire  of  grace  is  on  one  sid^  ssd 
the  fire  of  rage  and  discord  on  the  other.'  On  whidi  side  was  grace  ssd 
on  which  side  was  fire  depends,  of  coune,  very  much  on  which  tide  tke 
Judge  in  the  matter  belong*.  But  which  side  was  *  Een-dracht*  and  viiidi 

under  ^  the  Ooetus,"  and  was  called  to  Paramus  in  September,  174t^.  U« 
married  a  niece  of  Gen.  Schuyler.  Dominie  Verbryck  married  Mr.  Vea 
der  Linda's  daughter,  and  resided  on  the  old  homestead  at  one  perio<i- 
His  son  was  taken  prieoner  by  the  Britinh. 

&  Appendix,  Nu.  3. 

«  Thi«  house  was  built  here  In  1606,  and  rebuilt  in  1728,  and  sgnin  n- 
built  in  1792. 
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tide  *  maakt  awcht'  has  nerer  bMn  notloed.  The  interpretatloD  onght  to 
htrf  been  more  i peciflc,  for  the  stone  wms  broken  in  thnt  plecee,  the  third 
^•ce  not  having  any  notice  given  It.  And  as  for  the  fhct  that  the  lion 
WM  neither  deoa|)itated  nor  had  eearoe  a  hair  of  his  skin  injured,  it  has 
never  yet  been  interpreted  in  a  providential  light  Lift  ne  troit  that  it 
niflaoi  that  Christ,  after  all,  shall  not  be  divided,  whatever  other 
divisions  there  may  be. 

"Tradition  says  that  when  those  stones  which  inlay  the  fh>nt  walls 
of  the  lmiIding,on  which  are  engraved  certain  names,  were  placed  there 
the  workmen  refhasd  to  place  them  nntil  the  respective  parties  whose 
nanus  they  bore  paid  them  an  extra  bonns,  which  it  is  said  was  finely 
ipent  in  indulgence  at  the  tavern  hard  by.i 

•*  Hen,  in  this  boilding.  Rev.  Messrs.  Knypers  and  Froeligk  ministered 
•lirrnately  nntil  the  former  was  disabled  by  increasing  infirmities. 

"Instead  of  unfolding  ftx>m  this  point  of  time  (1792),  which  marks  an 
«it  in  the  erection  ol  a  new  church  edifice,  and  promising,  fh>m  events 
vblcfa  bad  Jnst  taken  place  of  so  specific  a  character,  harmony  and  peace, 
we  ire  Ibrced  to  nnveil  fresh  reciuls  of  discord,  almost  while  the  smile 
of  congmtnlation  over  padflc  measures  were  still  playing  upon  the  faces 
«f  the  people.  It  is  simply  historic  fUmess  that  compels  ns  to  give  place 
10  fiwti  which,  unfortunately,  were  facts,  and  of  which  one  could  wish, 
atof  some  children,  that  they  had  never  been  bom.  Only  five  years 
paaed  ere  the  fires  of  dissension  began  to  kindle  np  anew,  and  the  flames 
to  blsne  np  more  fiercely  than  ever. 

"  It  having  become  nec*«Bary  to  furnish  a  new  parsonage  for  Bev.  Mr. 
KnTpen,  a  reecdntion  was  passed  to  take  ont  of  the  common  fond  two 
liMndred  pounds  for  that  purpose.  As  the  four  consistories  had  Joint  in- 
terest hi  the  property,  it  is  easily  to  be  seen  how  Jealousy  conld  spring 
np  in  view  of  such  an  appropriation.  Mr.  Froeligh  and  his  people  stren- 
Qooalj  opposed  It.  SnbseqnenUy  he  consulted  with  his  friends,  and  on 
Ang.  II,  1796,  asked  from  the  Classis  a  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
the  two  churches.  The  Classis  refhsed  to  grant  the  request,  but  referred 
the  matter  to  the  PMrticular  Synod.  Synod  appointed  a  committee  of 
recotkciliation,  with  power  to  diaaolve  the  connection  if  found  to  be  abso- 
Intely  nwcawary. 

"TheooauttiaBion  to  whom  this  bnsiness  of  reconciliation  was  referred 
eoodated  of  Bev.  Dra.  Livingston,  Lewis,  Condit,  and  Bev.  Messra.  Lowe 
and  Stoddiford  It  met  with  the  oongregation  at  Hackenaack  Jnne  28, 
1790.  The  Bev.  William  Unn,  cf  New  York,  preached  an  appropriate 
Mimoe  on  an  appropriate  text,  *  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,*  etc.  A 
•ol«no  and  impressive  allusion  was  made  to  the  occurrence  of  the  year 
Mon^  by  which  the  stone  over  the  doorway  was  shattered  and  the  only 
one  banned.  He  did  not  venture  to '  assert  that  there  was  a  particular 
voice  in  the  thnndere  of  that  day,  but,*  he  saye,  *  it  has  been  mentioned 
by  many  as  somewhat  singular  that  while  differing  about  the  appropri- 
Btioo  of  lome  money,  you  should  be  made  to  expend  a  part  in  repairing 
tbe  damage  to  the  church;  and  that  this  stone,  bearing  the  remarkable 
ioKriptlon,  ahonld  be  the  only  one  wliich  was  removed  and  broken.'  In 
dosiDghe  aaid,  *If  the  commission  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  acoumplish 
a  reeondliatlon  a  new  stone  shall  be  engraven  and  brought  to  its  place 
vith  honor  and  triumph.  Unhurt  by  any  dark  cloud,  it  shall  remain  a 
aonnment  to  late  posterity  of  restored  love  and  friendship.  But  if  a 
i^iaratlon  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  let  the  broken  stone  continue  as 
an  emblem  of  disunited  brethren.** 

**The  new  stone  was  not  placed  there;  the  broken  one  was  cemented 
snd  repiaoed.  However,  a  reconciliation  for  a  short  time  was  effected, 
fcr  tbe  commission  found  no  reason  for  separation,  especially  since  Mr. 
Knypoi  and  hto  people  desired  the  union  to  remain  peaceably.  The 
onion  was  oonseqnendy  continued,  and  the  money  for  the  parsonage 
was  appropriated.  Subsequently,  In  1797,  In  order  to  heal  these  breaches 
>Bore  perfBctly,  another  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Synod,  when  a 
paper  was  drawn  up,  by  the  provisions  of  which  both  parties  agreed  to 
"•wwl.    Itooosisted  of  the  following  articlee: 

*"1.  All  animosities  shaU  osase. 

'*'2.  An  distinctions  to  be  done  away  as  to  the  choice  of  membere  of 
coulvtories.  They  to  be  chosen  without  limitation,  provided  the  mem- 
W  gtdng  out  of  office  shall  nominate  two  persons,  one  of  whom  shall 
b«  chosen. 

*"3.  A  Recood  minister  to  be  called,  but  not  without  the  unanimous 


<  Of  one  of  those  whose  names  appear  there,  Albert  Zabrisky,  it  is  n- 
IXed  that  he  once  asked  Gen.  Washington,  as  he  was  about  to  leave, 
"what  he  then  intended  to  dor*  The  general  asked  him  **  if  he  could 
keep  a  secret  f*  He  answered  that  he  could.  The  general  then  replied, 
"  I  can,  too,**  and  went  his  way  without  gratifying  his  curiosity. 

*  Original  Sermon,  in  possession  of  Mre.  Abram  Berry. 


consent  of  Mr.  Kuypers'  part  of  the  consistory.  That  if  double  tiie 
sum  of  Mr.  Froeligh*s  salary  be  raised  the  calls  shall  be  equal ;  if  not, 
Mr.  Kuypere*  people  shall  provide  for  his  sopport.  The  same  provlakm 
is  made  in  case  of  Mr.  Froellgh's  death  or  removal. 

**'4.  A  pareonage  house  to  be  Imilt  by  both  congregations  equally. 
If  Mr.  Troeligh's  people  refhse,  then  the  whole  expense  to  be  paid  ovt 
of  the  fiind.* 

"  It  was  not  vexy  long,  however,  before  Dr.  Froeligh  withdrew  tiie 
assent  which  he  had  so  solemnly  given  to  the  articles  of  peace ;  and 
consequently  strife  resumed  its  previons  disgraceftil  reign.  His  dissent 
seems  to  have  been  based,  according  to  his  eulogist,  upon  his  having 
marked  '  the  distinction  between  the  precious  and  the  vile,  the  deaa 
and  the  unclean.*  He  had  been  reminded  in  his  eariy  efforts  for  union 
by  one  of  his  people  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  and  unsuccessful  in 
the  end,  for  so  it  had  been  indicated  to  him  in  a  remarkable  dream 
which  he  related.' 

**  Dr.  Froeligh,  too,  had  *  come  to  visions*  bearing  upon  the  same  mat- 
ter, and  which  he  took  as  ominous  of  the  Divine  will,  because  it  seemed 
to  direct  his  thoughts  to  a  certain  special  passage  of  Scripture :  Jer.  xv. 
1^21. 

**At  this  juncture  Bev.  Mr.  Kuypere  became  so  feeble  that  he  was 
unable  to  take  much  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  day.  A  request  for  a 
dissolution  of  his  connection  with  these  chnrohes  being  presented  to 
the  Classis,  it  was  granted.  He  was  declared  Emerihu  (disablsd),  the 
congregatfou  kindly  promising  to  pay  him  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  per  annum  during  his  life.  But  death  made  the  generous  pro- 
vision unnecessary ;  for  only  five  days  afterwards  he  was  taken  away,  on 
Sept  10, 1797,  in  the  tlxty-fiflh  year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-third  of 
his  ministry.  He  was  pastor  over  these  chnrohes  about  thirty  years. 
He  may  be  said  to  be  the  ministerial  link  between  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, for  there  are  those  now  living  who  well  remember  him,  but  none 
who  have  any  distinct  recollection  of  those  who  were  before  him.  His 
remains  were  placed  in  the  earth  Just  in  fh>nt  of  the  pulpit  of  the 
church,  ns  it  stood  when  he  died,  and  there  they  were  found  in  the  ex- 
cavations which  were  recently  made  in  connection  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  this  building,  but  without  even  a  stone  or  stick  to  mark  the 
resting-spot,  and  are  now  deposited  beneath  this  pulpit,  waiting  that 
resurrection  of  the  dead  which  he  preached.  Rev.  Mr.  Kuypere  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  much  respected  and  beloved.  Those  who  speak  of 
him  at  this  late  day  do  it  with  peculiar  regard.  One  who  knew  him 
well  (Dr.  John  Van  Buren)  gives  this  rich  testimony  concerning  him : 
*  As  long  as  I  have  known  him,  even  to  this  hour,  has  he  given  conspic- 
uous example  for  imitation,  without  being  interrupted  by  a  single 
transaction  over  which  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  veil.  In  abort,  this  is 
the  portrait  of  the  man  I  love  and  esteem.  Grace  without  austerity, 
friendly  without  dissimulation,  and  religions  without  hypocrisy.  Th  s 
cannot  be  deemed  flattery,  for  my  soul  abhora  it.  Frequently  had  lie 
regretted  the  state  of  the  church,  and  trusted  that  Providence  would 
still  the  waves  of  contention,  and  say,  "  Hither  sbalt  thou  come  and  no 
farther.**  I  have  more  than  once  desired  him  to  meet  with  the  oonsie- 
tory  during  the  dispute,  and  his  general  answer  was,  ** Trouble  I  hate.  I 
have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  number  of  yean  of  my  life 
already  past,  but  my  ghus  is  nearly  run,  and  the  bright  prospect  of  a 
blessed  hereafter  fast  opening  to  view.  The  concerns  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  chnroh  I  wish  to  leave  to  othere.*** 

**From  our  chnroh  records  it  appean  that  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1797,  only  fifteen  days  before  his  death,  he  received  into  communion  on 
confession  of  their  faith  twenty-four  persons.  In  person  he  was  quite 
large  and  corpulent,  and  wore  a  wig.  He  preached  in  Dutch.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  nutn  of  high  classical  attainments,  and  some  of  his 
manuscript  sermons,  written  in  Latin,  are  still  in  existence.  His  resi- 
dence wss  the  stone  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Doremus,  next 
to  the  Washington  Institute.  It  is  said  that  his  method  of  tea-taking, 
as  I  learn  fh)m  onr  venerable  friend  Richard  Paulison,  was  to  sit  at  the 
table  after  the  rest  were  through  the  meal,  and  quietly  alternate  a  sip 
of  tea  with  a  whiflffhim  his  pipe. 

"  Dominie  Kuypen  left  three  sons,  all  of  them  ministera  of  Christ,— 
Gerardus  A.,  Zecharias  H.,  and  William  P.  They  are  all  now  deceased. 
Gerardus  A.  passed  more  than  forty  yeare  of  his  miniatry  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  during  twenty  of  which  he  was  senior  pastor  of  the  Collegi- 
ate Cainrolies,  a  man,  aooordlng  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Knox,  of  most 
eminent  qualifications  in  personal  characteristics  and  as  a  clergyman.'* 

**  Before  the  death  of  Mr.  Kuypere,  a  request  had  been  made  by  the 
consistories  of  Dr.  Froeligh  for  a  dissolution  of  the  connection  existing 
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between  the  two  cbarcbet.  But  noir  he  claimed  that  the  charohee  were 
one,  and  oppoeed  the  action  of  the  Synod  in  appointing  sappliee  for  Mr. 
Knypen*  congregation.  Dr.  Froellgh*«  oppoeition  to  a  separation  iJkeN 
became  eo  etrong  that  eren  the  teat  of  the  delegate  tnm  Mr.  Knypen* 
ebarch  wae  contested,  on  the  ground  that  the  chnrchee  were  one. 
What  his  motives  were  we  shall  leave  others  to  imagine,  without  paits- 
ing  any  Jadgroent 

'*  About  this  time  (October,  1799)  a  call  was  presented  to  the  Olassls 
for  approval  upon  Bev.  James  V.  C.  Bomeyn,  of  the  churches  of  Green* 
bush  and  Wynantskill,  in  New  York,  from  Rev.  Mr.  Kuypen*  church. 
The  approval  of  the  call  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Froeligh  and  his  (Hands. 
But  the  Glassis  gave  it  thdr  approbation  nevertheless.  Dr.  Froeligh 
i4>pealed  to  the  Particular  Synod  against  the  Olsssis,  on  the  ground, 
plausibly,  that  an  elder  fh>m  Mr.  Kuypers*  church  was  admitted  to  a 
seat  In  the  ClMSsii,  and  that  the  corporate  ssal  had  been  affixed  to  said 
call  without  the  authority  of  the  body  corporate.  Nevertheless  the 
Synod  sustained  the  Classis  in  their  action.  They  did  so  because  they 
found  that  the  chHrternirraugement  was  so  complicated  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  any  call  to  be  made  unless  by  sanction  of  the  same  op- 
posing party  who  had  the  whole  balance  of  power  in  controlling  and 
opposing  all  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Kuypem*  church.  Indeed,  Dr.  Froeligh 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  no  man  should  be  called  butsnoli  as  suited 
his  own  will.  Again  he  appeale<l  fh)m  Particular  to  General  Synod. 
Meanwhile,  Bev.  Mr.  Bomeyn  had  removed  to  Hackenaack,  and  ar- 
mngements  were  made  for  his  installation.  His  consistories  invited  Dr. 
Froeligh  to  perform  the  installation  services,  hut  he  declined.  Bev. 
John  Comeilson  was  then  invited,  and  having  acquiesced,  performed 
the  duty,  December,  1799,  preaching  a  sermon  from  1  Thess.  ii.  4:  *  But 
as  we  were  allowed  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  so  we  preach  not 
as  pleasing  men,*  etc    The  sermon  was  subsequently  published. 

**  The  whole  case  came  up  before  the  Synod,  and  was  disposed  of  by 
the  adoption  of  two  important  resolutions  confirming  the  action  of  Par- 
ticular Synod,  by  which  Mr.  Bomeyn  was  installed,  and  recommending 
a  separation  of  the  churches.  Against  this  disposition  of  matters  Dr. 
Froeligh  and  his  elder  entered  tlieir  protest. 

"  At  this  Synod  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  divide  the  daasis  of  Hack> 
ensack,  and  the  two  Classes  of  Bergen  and  Paramus  were  constitnted 
out  of  It,  The  church  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Froeligh  was  assigned 
to  the  Olassls  of  Paramu*,  and  Mr.  Bomeyirs  to  the  Classis  of  Bergen. 
But  for  a  long  time  the  temporal  affairs  between  the  two  churches  re- 
mained unsettled.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Romeyn's 
church  toward  an  equitable  and  satisfactory  adjustment,  but  In  vain. 
Mr.  Froellgh's  church  claimed  all  the  property,  as  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  Mr.  Romeyu,  Dec.  2*?,  1800,  indicatea. 

**  In  the  meanwhile  the  old  house  of  worship  at  Schraalenburgh, 
which  was  used  by  both  the  congregations,  became  quite  unfit  for  occu- 
pation, and  Mr.  Froellgh's  people,  without  consultation  with  Mr.  Bo- 
meyn's,  proceeded  to  erect  another  building.  Mr.  Bomeyn's  people  con- 
sequently offered  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  for  its  Joint  ownership  and 
use.  But  this  offer  was  refused,  and  they  were  left  without  litigation  to 
goon.  It  became  necessary,  therefore , for  them  to  provide  for  them- 
nelvee,  which  necessity,  like  many  others  in  the  providence  of  God,  at 
the  time  not  understood,  but  subeequently  are,  as  designed,  for  good, 
proved  a  blessing  In  the  erection  of  that  noble  building  in  which  the 
Beformed  Church  of  Schraalenburgh  now  worship,  under  the  ministry 
of  Bev.  Dr.  Gordon.*  At  the  same  time  the  congregations  of  Mr.  Bo- 
meyn, in  Hackensack  and  Schraalenburgh,  jointly  purchased  a  parcel 
of  land  at  Schraalenburgh,  on  which  they  erected  a  parsonage  fur  their 
pastor. 

*•  Difficulties  still  existed  tending  to  disturb  the  peace,  and  serving  as 
a  canker  to  good  feeling.  Patience  had  a  fine  field  for  development. 
The  bush  burned  on  with  as  fierce  a  fire  as  that  which  Moses  saw.  The 
old  church  building  at  Schraalenburgh  became  a  bone  of  contention. 
When  abandoned  (1801),  Mr.  Bomeyn's  people  notified  Dr.  Froellgh's 
that  the  ftamlture  was  taken  flnom  it  for  preservation  until  a  division 
could  be  made.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Froellgh's  people  proceeded 
to  pull  down  the  building,  and  appropriated  its  material  exclusively  to 
themselves,  which  circumstance  brought  forth  a  notice  from  Bev.  Mr. 
Bomeyn's  people,  asking  them  to  desist.  But  the  work  went  on,  and 
they  were  allowed  wiUiout  Utigation  to  proceed.  The  buUding  erected 
by  them  at  SclifBHlenburgh  is  the  one  usually  called  '  the  South  Church,' 
but  recently  enUrged  and  remodeled  at  a  heavy  expense.  Subsequently, 
h«»wevor,  their  temporal  difficulties  were  adjusted,  and  division  of  prop- 
erty was  made. 
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**  But  the  end  of  the  trouble  was  not  yst.  The  new  relationships  of 
the  separate  cburohes  led  to  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  the  transfer  of 
members  fh>m  ona  chorch  to  tha  other.  Dr.  Froelii^  was  arrsigned  fw 
disorderly  and  unconstitutional  proceadings,  and  hia  case  esme  event* 
ually  before  the  General  Synod.  *  In  defiance  of  dior^  authority,  Mr. 
Froeligh  persistently  reAised  to  recognise  this  (Mr.  Bomeyn's)  eharch, 
and  took  every  occasion  to  make  his  contempt  f«It  by  them  and  tbm 
pastor.  At  length  matters  proceaded  to  such  langtlis  that  his  ooadua 
became  intolerable.  He  rsoeived  memban  of  this  chnrdi  into  hit  ovn, 
refusing  to  recognise  them  at  all  as  having  been  members  of  a  lavfal 
church.' « 

**(^iarges  were  also  brought  before  the  Claasls  against  Bev.  Mr. 
B<uneyn.  The  record  of  their  transactions  in  the  minutes  of  dit 
Classis  Is  enough  to  make  any  man  of  refined  Qiriatian  feeling  Jdiali 
with  shame.* 

**  The  ecdasiastioal  proceadings  institnted  against  Dr.  Froeligh  befcn 
his  Classis  were  answered  by  him  through  his  showing  that  bis  cdd- 
sistory  assumed  the  responsiblli^.  The  esse  was  carried  fnm  tks 
Classis  to  Particular  Synod,  and  in  1822  was  brought  to  a  crisli.  Tbe 
action  of  Particular  Synod,  snalsining  Mr.  Bomeyn's  appeal,  wst  iip> 
pealed  from  by  the  Classis  of  Paramus,  which  had  sustained  Dr.  Frw- 
iigh.  But  the  General  Synod,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  eight,  tfiami 
to  sustain  the  i^ipeal  of  the  Classis.  This  left  the  eaaa  open  for  trisl  bj 
Claasls  as  an  action  against  Dr.  Froeligh  in  his  ministerial  capacity.  4t 
the  meeting  of  Classis  in  September,  1822,  the  case  was  called  up.  Dr. 
Froeligh  was  not  piesent  to  prooeed  to  trial.  The  Clasais  ref^ued  togo 
on  with  the  case.  Mr.  Bomeyn  again  i4)pealed  to  the  ParticuUr  ^rmd, 
because,  though  Dr.  Froeligh  was  absent,  all  the  merits  of  the  case  wen 
before  the  Classis,  as  a  matter  of  record,  and  it  was  notorious  that  Dr. 
Froeligh  had  seceded  ttom  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church.  This  sppesl 
the  Particular  Synod,  In  May,  1823,  referred  to  the  General  Synod  for 
final  trial.  It  was  presented  to  that  Judicatory  in  June  followiag,  bat 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Bomeyn, '  upon  the  ground  that  the  ofciJect  eontem- 
plated  would  be  brought  up  through  another  channel.* 

**  At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  in  1823  a  printed  paBpbl«t 
was  laid  upon  the  table  purporting  tu  be  reasons  aa*igned  by  a  noBi>er 
of  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  for  declaring  themselves  *  The  Tree 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,*  dattdat 
Schraalenburgh,  Oct.  2fi,  1822.  It  was  signed  by  the  names  of  five  oud- 
istors,  eleven  elders,  and  nine  deacons. 

**  The  pamphlet  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  synodioal  miaBtn, 
and  they  reported  that  as  Dr.  Froeligh  was  a  professor  of  tfae(d<^,  !>« 
was  directiy  answerable  to  the  General  Synod.  On  the  basis  of  tlw 
pamphlet  which  he  had  signed,  there  was  tabled  against  him  rabttns- 
tially  the  following  charges:        ^ 

**  *  1.  Avowing  himself  a  seceder  (h>m  the  Reformed  Dutch  Ohortii. 

**  *  2.  Implicating  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  church  in  groMHt 
neglect  of  duty,  such  ns  disregarding  discipline,  prostituting  the  m-n- 
meuts,  etc. 

"*3.  Uniting  with  several  deposed  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Dntdi 
Churoh  in  declaring  themselves  the  "  True  Reformed  Dutch  Cborch,' 
thus  acting  in  contempt  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority. 

"'4.  Promoting  schism  and  dissension  in  the  church.' 

**0n  these  grounds  Dr.  Froeligh  was  cited  to  appear  before  the8yno>L 
Not  appearing,  a  second  citation  was  served  upon  him.  To  tbis  bit  n- 
ply  was  that  he  *  should  not  reply  to  it.' 

"  He  was  oonseqnentiy  removed  fh>m  his  office  as  profeasur,  and  sos* 
pended  Trom  the  ministry.  The  ostensible  reason  for  this  secMsiun  vai 
the  prevalence  of  the  Hopkinsian  heresy,  together  with  '  the  dangercw 
innovations  both  in  doctrine  and  disolplioe.' 

"  Subeeqnently, '  An  address  of  the  Commission  of  Geneml  Syood  to 
the  ministers,  officers,  and  other  members  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  exarch, 
and  especially  to  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  Secession,'  was  printed 
and  extensively  circulated,  in  which  the  whole  matter  of  the  Seessnon 
was  reviewed,  and  the  charges  brought  against  the  church  of  departore 
from  doctrines  and  duties  were  ably  answered,  and  proved  to  be  witbost 
any  foundation  whatever. 

**  But  it  is  well  known  to  many  that  thin  Secession  was  the  matailn; 
of  a  growth  consisting  of  petty  personal  dlfficnltia  and  feeUnici,  oa 
which  the  charges  of  doctrinal  defection  were  grafted.  The  standsnb 
and  catechism  of  the  Beformed  (Dutch)  Churoh  are  the  same  as  tb«T 
were  originally,  and  the  Stemwton  have  none  other.  The  former  reoof 
nize  them,  and  their  doctrines  are  taught  as  realign  even  if  not  si  /ff^ 
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iwi%,  as  they  erer  were.  It  mnet  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  are 
Tiewi  which  are  hyperdoctrinal,  and  there  are  abuses  of  doctrine  which 
•re  as  thoronglilj  heretical  as  certain  Ylews  which  seem  to  fall  below  the 
doctrinal  standard.  Doctrine  is  one  thing,  interpretation  of  doctrine  is 
toother.  It  is  easy  to  Judge  a  man  a  heretic  when  one  makes  his  own 
inrerprvtation  of  doctrine  the  proper  standard.  It  was  by  this  method 
that  the  Pharisees  aoeoeed  Christ  of  bfing  a  violator  of  QoA't  law. 
Their  accusation  did  not  make  him  such.  To  be  a  Oalvinist  it  is  not 
Df  rwiaiy  that  one  should  be  KfataHaL  Oalvinism,  abused  and  penrerted, 
haa  done  &r  more  for  the  cause  of  its  enemies  than  CMrinism  understood 
sod  rightly  represented.  And  the  abuse  and  perTersion  of  Calvinism 
Bay  be  traced  more  cloeely  to  its  professed  friends  than  they  arc  willing 
to  allow.  At  the  same  time  the  remark  may  be  permitted  that  many  to 
vbon  Calriniam  is  a  nwnater  of  such  horrid  mien  have  more  of  it  about 
them  than  they  are  aware  of.i  Indeed,  luany  who  Judge  CalTlnism  do 
wrt  really  have  clear  views  of  what  it  is. 

"  The  germs  of  8te«stion  are  actually  traceable  as  far  back  as  1820,  in 
the  Gassis  of  Montgomery.  At  that  time,  in  that  locality,  there  were 
Tarioua  grievances  of  which  complaint  was  made,  and  warm  disputes 
which  led  some  of  the  members  of  Classis  to  absent  themselves  fh>m  their 
neetiDgs.  On  this  aocoiint  fomr  of  the  members  were  suspended  (Syl- 
vanoB  Palmer,  Henry  Y.  Wyooff,  Nicholas  Jones,  and  Albert  Amnier- 
man).  But  these  were  all  restored  in  the  same  year.  In  the  fuUuwing 
jear,  the  grievances  continuing  with  new  grounds  of  complaint,  Bev. 
Meawi.  Palmer,  Wycofl;  Tol,  and  Ammerman  renounced  their  conneo- 
tioo  with  the  Classis  and  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Classis  therefore 
raqmided  these  individuals,  together  with  Mr.  Jones,  who,  a  few  months 
bffore,  had  declared  himself  independent. 

"  In  a  manuscript  on  this  sutdect,  one  whose  statements  are  worthy  of 
all  confidence  sayi,  '  This  was,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  the  Secession, 
only  it  did  not  take  an  organic  form  until  more  than  a  year  after,  when 
Dr.  rroeligh  proposed  that  these  northern  ministers,  witli  himself, 
•hoold  aoite  and  constitute  a  Classis  in  due  form,  which  was  accordingly 
done  in  October,  1822.*  This,  then,  is  the  begiuniug  '  iti  organic  form*  uf 
that  organisation  which  itf  now  known  under  the  emphtttic  and  exclusive 
title  of  the  *Tbub  Reformed  Dutch  CA«rc/>,*  thus  being  dirttinguiebed 
from  what  is  oonaidered  false  or  impure. 

'*In  this  body  Dr.  Froeligh  continued  to  labor  until  his  death,  which 
oocarred  Oct  8, 1827,  in  the  seven  ty-elglith  year  of  hisiige  and  flft>-third 
ofhis  ministTy.  He  was  born  on  May  29, 1750,  near  Red  Hook,  then  in 
the  ocmoty  of  Albany.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to  live  with  Rev. 
Tbpodorick  Bomeyn  for  the  purpose  of  lieing  educated  by  him  In  pre- 
paratory studies.  He  continued  with  him  threu  yenra.  Under  liim  he 
nutiiea  profession  of  religion,  although  under  the  Rev.  John  Schuue- 
mau'»  ministry,  at  Ctantsban,  N.  Y.,  he  first  received  his  religions  im- 
prnsions.  From  Mr.  Bomeyn  he  came  to  this  viliiige,  and  pursued  his 
studies  under  Mr.  Peter  Wilson  (afterwards  Dr.).  Having  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  College  uf  New  Jersey,  he  studied 
ibwlogj  Qiider  Rev.  John  H.  Goetschius.  Sobsequt-ntly,  in  October, 
1T74,  be  was  licensed;  then,  un  June  11,  1775,  he  waa  ordained  and  in- 
M*iled  pastor  of  the  four  Reformed  Dutch  congregations  in  Queen'n 
*  uQQty,  L.  I.  There  he  labored  for  fifieen  mouths,  and,  because  of  the 
uiiiober  diaafifected  towards  our  natioUHl  independence,  he  fled  to  New 
Jersey,  just  escaping  from  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  British.  In  this 
perilous  flight  he  lost  his  worldly  substance,  including  even  his  books 
tnd  clotliing.  He  came  Immediately  to  llackensack,  whure  he  preached 
a  «nnoo  upon  the  impending  Revolutionary  contest,  which,  though 
warmly  commended  l»y  many  of  his  hearers,  so  enraged  the  Tories  that 
tii«:r  could  scarce  restrain  their  demonstrations  uf  dissatisfaction  even 
till  the  close  of  his  service. 

"Sabeeqnently  he  went  north  with  Dr.  Livingston,  and  settled  tem- 
porarily over  the  congregations  of  Flshkill  ami  Poughkee]  sie.  After 
tliree  yean  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  united  congrepatlontt  of  Neshnnick 
and  Millstone,  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.  Wlille  there  h  groat  revival 
t«ok  place.  Altera  severe  illness  he  was  given  up  to  awful  depression 
for  six  years,  and  for  weeks  together  at  one  time  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  enter  the  pulpit.    But  relief  came,  and  he  was  never  troubled 


'  It  nay  be  new  to  some  that  it  is  chilmed  that  the  course  of  the  party 
disclaiming  further  connection  with  the  old  b«>dy  was  not  a  Seceuiwn ; 
that  their  act  was  simply  the  act  of  those  abiding  falthf^il  to  the  old 
ftSBdarda,  while  the  old  party  were  virtually  Seoedert,  because,  as 
charged,  theff  departed  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  faith.  On  thhi  no  com- 
ment Is  needed.  We  append  the  following  words  of  Dr.  Froeligh :  "  The 
raioisterB,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  judicatories  from  which,  for  suffl- 
cieot  cause,  as  stated  iu  our  rsasos*,  im  have  iPifWraim.** 
12 


thus  again.  In  1786  he  became  pastor  of  the  churches  ef  Hackensack 
and  Sohraalenburgh.  Though  fur  years  his  ministry  was  attendeil 
with  no  special  success,  yet  a  powerful  revival  began  with  a  fast-day 
sermon,  which  he  preached  the  flrst  season  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
yellow  fever  In  Philadelphia.  In  1791,  Mr.  Froeligh  was  chosen  one  of 
two  Lectors  of  Theology ,  aa  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Myer.  In  1797  he  was 
chosen  a  Professor  of  Theology,  and  continued  in  this  oflBce  until  182:). 
In  1811  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Queen's  College.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  at  Schraalenburgh, 
Aug.  6, 1827,  from  Rev.  iii.  21.  This  was  his  hist  visit  to  the  sanctuary. 
One  of  his  dying  sayings  was, '  I  have  had  many  and  bitter  enemies,  who 
have  tried  to  do  me  the  greatest  of  all  possible  injuries  in  the  world,  but 
I  can  say  from  the  heart  I  do  not  feel  the  least  ill-will  against  any  of 
them.  I  am  at  peace  with  my  enemies,  and  can  forgive  them  all.'  Dr. 
Froeligh  was  married  to  Rachel,  daughter  of  Isaac  Vanderbeck.  They 
had  nine  children.  His  eldest  son,  Peter  Ditmarse,  became  a  clergyman, 
and  was  settled  for  some  time  over  the  churches  of  the  Secession  iu 
Acquaoksnonck  and  English  Neighborhood. 

**Dr.  Froeligh  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  liis  political  views,  and  ds- 
fended  them  in  the  pulpit  on  what  he  deemed  proper  occasions.  He  was 
one  of  the  electors  of  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  1800,  and  gave  his  vote  for  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  testimonials 
given  of  his  personal  oharacteriotics  by  Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt  and  Dr. 
Henry  Ostrander,  in  Dr.  8prague*s  '  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  PuU 
pit,*  are  of  very  high  order.  *  He  was  of  about  the  ordinary  size,  perhaps 
slightly  corpulent,  and  with  a  countenance  rather  staid  and  sober  than 
expressive  of  strong  emotion.  His  manners,  though  nut  hlglily  cultivated^ 
were  not  generally  otherwise  than  courteous,  unless,  perhaps,  towards 
some  of  his  ecclesiastical  neighbors,  with  whom  his  reUtiuns  were  such 
as  not  to  inspire  any  great  cordiality.  His  mind  was  clear  and  discrimi- 
nating, and  his  communicatiuns,  whether  iu  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  were 
easily  understood.*  (Dr.  De  Witt)  *  I  think  It  was  impossible  for  one  to 
be  a  witness  of  his  daily  life  without  being  deei  ly  impressed  by  the 
strength  of  his  devout  feelings  and  his  conscleutiuus  devutednees  to  his 
work  as  a  minister  of  Christ  He  was  very  earnest  in  his  adv«  cacy  of 
experimental  religion  and  in  inculcating  the  neceasity  uf  forming  the 
churches  to  a  higher  type  of  spiritunllty.  He  exhorted,  prayed,  sighed 
continually  for  more  boldness  and  energy  iu  discipline,  more  caution  iu 
the  ndmiasion  of  members,  and  more  conformity  to  the  letter  and  npirit 
of  our  constitutional  requirements.  It  is  evident  enough  that  he  was 
occasionally  subject  to  deep  mental  depression  and  temptations,  to  doubt 
and  unbelief;  and  on  other  occasions,  esptfcially  in  his  public  ministra- 
tions and  in  the  distribution  of  the  sacramental  elements,  his  min<l 
seemed  wrapt  into  a  state  of  holy  admiration.*  (Dr.  Ostraud«'r.) 

"Subsequently,  in  1829,  a  secession  from  the  Secession  tuuk  place,  and 
a  Classis  was  formed,  consisting  of  Rev.  H.  V.  Wycoff,  8.  Palmer,  Henry 
Bellinger,^  and  Albert  Ammerman,  the  latter  of  w.iom  had  served  the 
churoli  of  Johnstown  and  Mayfleld  iu  an  independent  capacity.  This 
separation  from  the  Secession  was  followed  by  another  iu  1832,  under 
Rev.  C.  Z.  Paulison.     Mr.  Paullson  was  deposed  because: 

**'l.  He  took  exceptiun  to  a  law  of  the  "True  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,"  which  made  It  necessary  that  every  witness  In  a  churah  court 
should  be  a  member  of  said  church  in  good  and  regular  standing  before 
any  testimony  could  be  received. 

"'2.  Because  he  raaintainod  "that  the  essence  of  saving  faith  con- 
sisted in  a  full  persuasion  of  Christ*s  love  to  our  souls.** 

"•3.  Because  he  maintained  "that  we  can  infallibly  know  ourselves 
to  be  Christians.** 

"**.  Because  he  approved  of  the  sentiment  "that  the  saints  can  do 
no  wrong;  that  sin  cannot  hurt  them ;  that  God  sees  no  sin  in  them.** 
(By  this  he  meant  that  "a  true  believer  doe-  nut  commit  sin  unto  con- 
demnation.**)3 

•*  This  Secession  styled  Itself  •  The  Reformed  Church.'  The  church  of 
the  Secession*  at  Paterson  united  with  it  at  Hackensjick,  having  Mr. 
Paulison  as  joint  pastor.  He  was  dismiwed  In  1840.  Then  Rev.  John 
Ft-lty  succeeded  hira  in  March,  1842.  In  October,  1843,  the  Rev.  All^ert 
Ammerman  was  installed  pastor  of  these  chunhes.  In  1855  he  was 
dinmisaed  from  the  church  uf  Paterson,  to  minister  solely  to  the  church 
at  Hackensack,  over  which  he  is  now  the  venerable  and  venerated 
pastor. 
"The  General  Synod  having  suspended  Dr.  Fioeligh  and  his  co-part- 


2  Mr.  Bellinger  is  now  pastor  of  an  Independent  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  at  Sharon,  N.  Y. 

8  Minutes  of  Synod  of  T.  R.  D.  Church,  June,  1828,  pp.  16, 17.  June, 
1832,  p.  12.    Address  of  C.  Z.  Paulison. 
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D«rv  In  i^ceHioijif  they,  In  their  tarn,  propoeed  by  reeolntion  tu  declare 
^^xtummiinLi^tHt  all  ihoee  who  did  not  wlthdniw  with  them,  and  the 
VFhal#  Dittcli  <:biiroh  wm  pronounced  delivered  over  to  Satan  until  they 
ri<|»iit  (aLvaT\l3iig  to  the  words  of  the  reeolntion  of  excommunication). 
Hut  hftt^rwnpl  th*i  autsject  waa  poetpoued  indefinitely .^ 

"  For  Hiftie  Hm»  subeeqaent  to  this  the  congregation  of  Dr.  Froeligh 
cisntmutd  to  wonhip  in  this  building,  notwithstanding  the  separation. 
Ont  of  courtesy  and  a  desire  for  peace,  and  probably  the  expectation 
Utfet '  thi-  Set  t-wion*  would  provide  for  itself,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bomeyn's 
j)oopl'<  rliii  Qicrt  aMert  their  claim  to  the  exdusWe  possession  and  use  of 
Uie  church  pprperty.  But  when  the  pastor,  Ber.  G.  Z.  Fanlison,  who 
ai3C«««tiled  Ur.  Froeligh,  seceded  (h>m  the  church  over  which  he  was 
[|imi«ti:'r(n^^  and  abandoned  the  pulpit,  brimg  tUpetd  by  the  Classis  of 
the  aew  partj,  then  this  Church  did  assert  its  exclusive  right  to  the 
in^ilwrty  ViUie-h  it  has  since  held. 

^'  Tbf  f'vlhiVt  itiK  is  a  copy  of  the  action  taken  by  the  consistory  of  Bev. 
Mr,  llonir'^tri  vjnirch,  as  a  reference  to  the  book  of  minutes  will  show, 
at  H  mnoiing  li« lil  May  9,  1832  : 

"'  It  w*.-*  fti'i^'lrrdf  That  the  following  notice  be  put  upon  the  church 
door  ■ 

**  *  TV  ^  vAtm  *i  may  Owo^tn  : 

***  Wc,  rb^  mml«ters,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  Dntch  Beformed  Coo* 
trt^gatiiiin  of  riiokensack,  in  the  county  of  Bergen  and  State  of  New 
Jeni-^',  Lw'Jii^  Hi*  corporate  or  body  politic  known  and  distinguished  by 
thut  ui*.ntf,  i(hi  hemby  publish  and  make  known  that  since  the  secession 
Mf  r>r.  Fro^iii^t]  ]vtid  his  congregation  we  have  viewed  ourselves  as  the 
rightful  i»wDi:r»  of  the  church,  and  all  the  property  vested  In  the  Joint 
coTpormtiun  and  Ihody  politic,  in  the  year  1789.    That  our  not  a-«serting  I 
oarclMLaif  iind  pursuing  legal  measures  to  obtain  a  decision  In  law,  bus   i 
Bi«rc-1y  bt^i'd  Hnwiit^  to  courtesy  and  n  deelre  to  cultivate  good  neigblwr-   I 
bocid,    A  'Uvhiitn  having  recently  taken  plwce  among  tbone  who  consti- 
ttil4Hi  lb  1^  If^'Cehiioi),  the  church  and  pulpit  liaving  been  abanduue<l  by 
till'  lately  at-itl'M)  preacher,  and  we  remaining  in  possession,  have 

*^''  i£fMfilv<tl,  ami  by  these  presents  do  rtaolve,  That  we  ke<*p  the  exclii-  i 
■lirv  ^wMfn^aion  of  the  church  and  property  connected  therewith,  and  I 
win  ]ifiiMlt  nil  f^non  or  persons  to  officiate  therein  without  our  appto-  , 
L)aii  ii  »iL  (iTid  r  un:!;i^i^iil,  it  being  understood,  as  our  meaning  and  intent,  that 
pfiMtoiiii  ^jwniNji  ppws  or  seats  in  the  church  are  at  liberty  and  welcome  ' 
to  ftcbp^  t\n-f*'ir  but  in  subordination  to  the  constituted  auiburities  of 
tbu  Ibittti  Rjr.imied  Church  In  her  Classis  and  Synod.  It  is  further  < 
slKt«4l  tbitt  Ll  '.yUT  right  Is  contested  we  are  willing  and  ready  to  have  | 
%hfi  nk'-t'  irbtl  iu  aome  court  of  law  or  equity,  and  there  decided  in  h  i 
pMVCrable  HOil  MtMidly  manner. 

«"  CftiUT^tlitrlt]^  the  unhappy  state  of  111  will,  anarchy,  and  confusion   j 
10  be  WMbuMi  jmiiUflable  cause,  nnchristian,  and  injurious  to  religion,  it 
Is  to  UM^  vfi\v  b4ve  uniformly  adhered  to  the  Dutch  Beformed  (^urch, 
nikd  rt^titirruf:  tn  profess  ourselves  subordinate  to  her  government  and 
iiai]'Liii|^,  ft  ciuitier  of  deep  regret.' 

^' App^'tided  lo  Ibis  Im  a  subsequent  minute,  in  the  following  words: 
*  In  cutii<fi:3ii¥iic«<<  iff  the  at>ove  notice  we  are  in  peaceable  (>o8se«fiion.  Mr. 
ptiiillAurrn,  li'  H>*t1  as  the  old  Secession  patty, have  each  built  h  church.' 

*''Ttir'  t:nniTii1  taken  on  which  this  decision  was  made  was  ttiat  the 
proiHTt^  tteilHM^^'jil  to  the  body  from  which  the  bece^sion  went  forth. 
Tbe  ii("^'^^jii<fi  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the  oilginal  body,  went 


■  Thefti'  n-fv:  'Mioes  are  nuule  historically,  and  not  for  purposes  of 
i«nffH4T^inrr«/f/Fi,  nmr  with  a  desire  to  revive  old  animosities.  They  de- 
iHtrri'  U)  purljiti-  They  have  done  harm  enough.  Let  love  reign.  But 
is  stTaii^fTit  ii»;iliH^  inquiries  respecting  the  relations  of  the  cliurches  in 
ihji  ciirjinMimrv^  And  an  historical  discourse  must  deal  with  historic 
tmtbH  ar  W  il4-recttive,  these  plain  statements  are  designed  to  afTord  a 
tnerlikim  vt  iIi'hIm^I  Information. 

TU««  Hi^htir  ill' t  Ms  discourse  takes  this  opportunity  to  say  that  during 
blHi  initit^lry  tti  Unckensack  ho  has  failed  to  discover  the  existence  of 
aiiyTtiiriis  IkkM  bt«tility  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  old  body  toward 
thcisf^  '*  n-ti'A  wi'i.t  out  from  them,"  whatever  they  may  have  suffered 
frtmi  their  m^vt^ris  reflections. 

Tbosv  ib><,trhk^  further  information  on  the  subject,  and  from  an  oppo- 
siltii  utinhd-iitdtit  from  that  of  the  author,  which  will  exhibit  the  original 
tstrtpH'r  '>r  ibi>  Sm-ession,  are  referred  to  the  following  sources:  *' A 
l4tni>i]tAtion  tivat  the  Bev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  S.  8.  T.  D.  and  P.,"  by 
list,  Ci'mi'llu^  T.  Demarest,  A.  M.,  atque  V.  D.  M.,  minister  of  the  King 
Htrt^t  t  irlHirch,  New  York.    The  notes  are  specially  significant. 

^Thi^  minutM  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  'True  Beformed  Dutch 
I'buti^b.'  " 

JVm|tblntR  **\  Kav.  0.  Z.  Paulison. 


out  (him  It  as  if  Arom  an  '  unclean  thing,*  which  it  branded  it,  and  be- 
came thus  a  body  by  Itself,  leaving  the  old  body  by  itaelt  And  it  vas 
preiumed  that  a  Secession  which  was  ao  radical  in  doctrine,  even  to  dls- 
fellowahlp,  certainly  inclndad  the  poor  dust  of  earthly  poaseaaioa.  The 
line  had  been  drawn  by  the  Secektion,  and  it  aeamed  beoomlng  that  it 
ahould  run  all  the  way  through  to  the  other  aide,  and  ao  it  was  raa 
there.  As  it  was,  the  old  ownership  of  pews  was  not  at  all  qnestionsd, 
nor  la  It  to  thia  day. 

**  Indeed,  when  the  queetiou  of  a  aeparation  of  the  two  churchea  wai 

i^acoromended  by  General  Synod,  Dr.  Froeligh  distinctly  stated  'Osf^s 

s«para<ioN  of  cwU  oomoerm  i»  imtmtded  to  impi§  a  claim  cm  amffariof  fhi 

proptrtu  Md  by  Uu  oorporatioa,  iVy  dmm  tmeh  elaim  aUogtIker  a^/bawM, 

beooass  by  $^partitmg  without  oonssnf,  tutd  essn  in  ti^^laaos  of  tk»  mod  tftr- 

ited  oppomHon  on  omrpart^  and  hj/formimg  titema^vm  into  a  dkUmet  eamgn' 

!   ifatUm^  fomr  adkmrmUa  ham  imdoMbtstfly  ditaolmd  tkeir  ooitneodoH  miA  Ai 

I   bod!y  eorporatt^  amd  forfeited  ad  tfttt  to  ita  proptrtif*    Such  was  his  doctriss 

•rsn  when  a  mparotkm  was  suggested  on  mutual  grounds.    Then  bov 

much  more  iqiplicable  was  it  in  the  case  of  a  asosssion.     And  yet  eves 

;   then  indlvidnal  claims  were  allowed. 

**Mr  Bomeyn  continued  to  minister  to  these  Joint  oongregationi  o( 
Hackeaaack  and  Schraalenburgh,  until  the  year  1833.  Having  anffered 
from  a  alight  attack  of  {laralyaia  which  made  this  double  charge  tou 
i  oneroua,  he  aaked  releaae  fh>m  the  paatorate  of  Schraalenburgh,  vbick 
waa  granted.  The  time  having  arrived  at  whicli  It  aeemed  proper  t^ 
I  each  of  theae  churoliea  should  maintain  a  a^'parate  pastorate,  tbeaia- 
bined  oonaiatorles  resolved  to  request  Classis  to  dissolve  their  Joint  re- 
lationohip.  At  the  same  time,  March  26, 18:i3,  the  church  at  Hackra- 
aack  executed  a  call  upon  Bev.  Jamea  Bomeyn,  aon  <>f  their  aged  pastor, 
I  to  become  a  collougue  of  his  father.  In  April  following  (1833)  th« 
,  Classirt  of  Bergen  dissolved  the  combined  relalionablps  of  the  ivo 
churches,  and  the  pastoml  tie  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bomeyn  to  SchnuUeo- 
burgh,  and  likewise  approved  the  call  upon  his  aon.  This  call  vu  ac- 
cepted, and  Iter.  Jamea  Bomeyn  entered  very  soon  upon  his  UUm. 
The  fnthor  retained  nominally  the  pasturute  of  the  church,  and  ruo- 
tinuetl  in  feebleness  to  occupy  the  pulpit  until  the  first  Sabl>ath  in  Mi;, 
when  he  ministered  in  the  sanctuary  for  the  Inst  time.  He  is  »id  to 
have  cherished  the  de!«lre  to  maintain  his  pusition  until  he  might  yield 
it,  without  a  Sabbath's  Interruption,  to  his  own  aon.  One  who  bai 
made  a  re<-(>rd  of  the  Incident  say:*, '  That  son  felt  the  scene  to  bosob- 
lime.  The  diguifieil  retirement  from  a  pastorale  uf  mon*  than  thi.ty 
years,  and  the  taking  of  his  place  In  tlio  pew  as  a  hearer  uf  the  «urd, 
to  be  oiif*  of  the  fiock  to  be  guldfd  Into  the  grt*** n  pastures  of  gospel  pro- 
vision l»y  a  aon  ao  well  beloved,  waa.  Indeed,  a  apectade  for  men  and 
angels  to  look  upon  with  pleasure.**  It  is  said  that  on  thia  oocasiou  Im 
gave  out  Paalm  cxxxvii.  p.  3,  containing  the  worda: 

" '  For  her  my  teara  shall  fall, 
For  her  my  prayers  ascend. 
To  her  my  cares  and  toils  l>e  given 
Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end.' 

"  Tho  last  public  service  of  Bev.  James  V.  C.  Bomeyn  waa  at  a  fmwnl 
over  an  aged  member  of  his  church,  which  was  rendered  in  the  Datch 
language.  His  paslurate  was  finally  resigned  Sept.  16,  1834,  bsviaf 
servetl  this  people  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  Gradually  his  strrngtk 
failed  him,  and  he  died  June  27, 1840,  In  the  seveoty-flfth  year  of  bit 
age.  His  sepulchre  in  with  us  unto  this  day.  Bev.  Jamea  V.  C.  BaaBejn 
occupied  at  one  period  as  the  parsonage  the  place  which  is  at  presest 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Anderson.  Subsequently  It  wss  aH 
and  he  purchnscd  the  property  now  belonging  to  W.  S.  Uanta,Iiq-, 
wbicli  he  occupied  until  he  erected  the  building  adjoining,  in  which  b» 
died.  His  ininHtry  was  blest  by  the  addition  V*  the  communion  of  tb« 
church  on  confession  of  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  members.  FniH 
is  still  being  gathered  trova  seed  sown  by  his  hand,  and  there  are  tiioM 
who  through  bis  ministry  becjtme  '  plnnts  of  grace,'  uf  whom  it  may  be 
truly  said : 

"*Tlm<J  that  doth  all  things  else  Impair, 
Still  makes  them  fiouriah  atrong  and  ftdr.' 

'*  However  indelicate  on  the  part  of  your  speaker  anything  lik« 
eulogy  would  be  of  one  who  was  so  near  and  dear  to  him  as  Mr.  Bonejii, 
yet  it  is  not  too  much  for  even  him  to  say  that  his  name  is  ao  fragrsat  i 
with  sweet  memories  that  hi.-*  children  and  children's  children  find  tbe  i 
mo<«t  pleasing  SMtisfaction  In  Its  mention.  The  pa))ers  which  have  ^^'^^^ 
presented  bearing  upun  the  unhappy  controversies  uf  his  day  iadicy  * 
a  very  firm,  decided,  yet  gentle  spirit,  which  seems  to  have  ^'^^S 
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lanted  the  daosls  io  making  the  reference  to  him  they  did  iu  their  rreo-  ' 
IntioD  ofrnpect  at  the  time  of  the  dlaolntion  of  hie  pastorate,  relating 
to  *  hie  conciliatoiy  and  Christian  disposition/  , 


^'U^^-PL^^^ 


**  JksMft  Yan  Campen  Romeyn  was  bom  at  Minlslnk,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J., 
on  the  15th  of  Naxember,  1765.  His  fiither  was  the  Rer.  Thomas 
Bomejn,  who  was  first  wwmsd  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  In  1751.  He  was  one 
of  seTen  sons,  four  of  whom  derotaA  themselves  to  the  ministry.  His 
literary  edacatlon  was  obtained  at  the  flkhanectady  Academy.  His 
tbMlogical  course  was  pursued  under  his  relation,  fir.  Dirck  Romeyn, 
sod  he  was  liceased  by  the  Synod  of  New  York,  Oct.  5,  nSL  In  a  few 
Tseks  after  he  was  called  to  the  united  congregations  at  Greesbnsh 
sod  Schodaek,  and  settled  February,  1788.  He  married  the  youngest 
(barter  of  Mans  Van  Vranken,  of  Schenectady.  It  was  one  of  her 
msxinw,  and  practiced  by  her,  'Let  ministers  mind  their  congregations, 
sod  let  their  wires  take  charge  of  their  families.*  He  formed  a  second 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Pell,  of  Paramus,  N.  J  ,  who  sunrived 
him. 

**He  remained  in  his  first  charge  till  July  1, 1794,  when  he  became 
pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Greenbush  and  Wynantskill,  residing 
It  MoomingroTe,  two  miles  east  of  Albany,  where  he  continued  to  min* 
ister  until  called  to  Hackensack. 

"The  fnllowing  characteristic  of  him  has  been  furnished  by  Rev. 
J.  R.  Berry,  D.D. : 

***The  ministry  of  Rer.  James  Y.  0.  Romeyn  extended  from  1799  to 
1833.  It  feli  upon  the  most  troublous  times  of  our  denomination  in  this 
KCtlon  of  the  country.  Previous. to  his  call  to  this  church  the  signs  of 
a  fcMrfnl  tempest  were  thickening  on  every  hand.  Hackensack  already 
gave  tokeiM  of  becoming  the  principal  point  of  the  great  struggle  which 
ensued.  After  the  death  of  Rev.  W.  Kuypers  the  question  of  another 
pwtor  presented  no  ordinary  diOlculty.  The  great  ueed  was  a  man  who 
•boaM  properly  combine  the  elements  of  true  piety,  firmness,  prudence, 
sad  love  of  peace.  These  characteristics  Mr.  Romeyn  was  widely  known 
U>poMe«,and  upon  the  basis  of  tliis  reputation  he  .was  called  to  the 
psftorste  of  the  churches  of  Hackensack  and  Schraalenburgh,  without 
having  been  seen  or  heard  among  them.  How  well  he  sustained  the 
repstation  which  he  thus  brought  with  him  is  well  known  to  many  yet 
who  remember  him  in  his  active  life. 

"  *  Of  his  piety  tlie  sweetest  memories  have  been  cherished  and  repeated 
I7  those  who  knew  him  in  the  fond  rolalious  uf  his  home  or  in  the  con- 
idence  of  persousd  friendship.  His  natural,  loving,  and  sincere  dispo- 
iition  was  sanctified  by  his  sincere  and  loving  faith  In  Jesus.  This  gave 
his  children  that  peculiar  fondness  with  which  they  regarded  him  while 
living  and  revered  his  memory  when  dead.  This  shone  out  conspicuously 
alio  in  all  his  public  ministrations,  in  which  neither  abstract  dogmatism, 
nor  fierce  polemics,  nor  fiery  denunciation,  nor  any  attempt  at  brilliant 
eloquence  appeared,  but  mainly  a  tender  and  instructive  presentation  of 
the  cross. 

"^OnepecuUarity  of  Mr.  RomeynV  ministry  was  the  extraordinary 
fikcillty  wiUi  which  he  appropriated  Scripture  texts  and  language  to  pecu- 
liar occasions.  This  was  particularly  conspicuous  at  communion  seasons, 
when,  as  he  handed  the  bread  to  each  communicant  personally,  he  re- 
peated a  text  suitable  to  that  person^s  case.  As  a  single  illustration  out 
uf  multitudes  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a  timid  believer,  who  after 
longheeitotion  had  at  length  professed  his  8aviour*s  name.  At  the  next 
communion  his  daughter  was  brought  Into  the  fold.  As  Mr.  Romeyn 
pssied  the  bread  tu  the  happy  father  he  repeated  the  words,  ^  Said  I  not 
anfeo  thee  that  If  thou  wouldst  believe  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of 
Qod?**  The  same  feature  appeared  in  the  very  Inst  public  service  he  at- 
tempted. It  was  an  address  at  the  communion  table.  Enfeebled  by 
paralysis,  and  with  broken  utterance,  he  began  his  remarks  with  the 
•ffi^ing  language  of  Job,  **  Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  0  ye 
my  fHends,  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  me.** 

**'In  all  matters  where  fidelity  to  righteousness  demanded  firmness 
Mr.  Romeyn  was  firm  to  the  last  degree.  But  his  constant  desire  was 
fbr  peace.  He  disliked  strife.  Few  men  were  ever  subjected  to  ao  many 
grois  personal  insults  as  he.  The  intense  excitement  of  the  times,  the 
bitterness  of  par^  feeling,  the  fierce  contests  growing  out  of  the  **  Seces> 
lion**  poured  upon  him  from  pulpits,  in  ecclesiastical  meetings,  along 
the  Mrsets,  and  even  at  funerals  the  most  unwarrantable  and  gross 
aboie,  but  not  an  instance  of  angry  retort  or  unguarded  utterance  have 
^e  ever  heard  related  of  him.    His  life  was  a  singular  Illustration  of  the 


ancient  rule,  **  always  to  treat  an  enemy  In  such  a  manner  that  he  may 

become  your  friend.**    In  dignity  of  manner,  in  marvelous  self<control, 

^  in  true  charity  of  heart,  and  in  readiness  to  forgive  he  was  worthy  of  a 

distinguished  companionship  among  those  who  aspire  to  be  **  blameless 

I  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  Oo«i  without  rebuke.** 

I  **  *  A  noticeable  feature  of  his  character  wss  his  disinterestedness  and 
ready  self-denial.  When  stricken  by  paralysis  he  voluntarily  resigned  his 
I  position  and  all  Iti  perquisites,  making  no  mention  of  any  claims  which 
I  he  might  Justly  be  considered  to  have  after  a  faithf^il  ministry  of  thir^- 
'  fiveyeai^ 

I  ** '  During  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  the  earthly  house  of  his  tab- 
I  ernacle  was  shattered  by  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis.  His  mind  suf* 
I  fared  in  the  feebleness  of  his  body.  Patiently  he  waited  the  signal  for 
I  his  dspartnro.  The  last  token  of  earthly  recognition  was  given  in  r^* 
I  spouse  to  the  question,  **  Do  yon  know  that  you  are  almost  home?**  In 
I  a  few  hours  that  home  was  reached,  and  mortality  was  swallowed  up  of 
life. 

*'*  In  review  ot  the  life  of  Mr.  Romeyn,  feelings  of  special  satisftictlon 

artaa  in  reganl  both  to  his  personal  characteristics  and  his  peculiar 

adaptathm  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  ministry.    It  is  doubtful  If  the 

I  whole  number  of  the  ministers  of  our  church  in  that  day  could  havs 

furnished  another  who  would  have  borne  the  trials  and  met  the  diffl- 

I  culties  of  his  position  better  than  he.* 

"The  following  incident  will  serve  ns  an  illustration  of  his  candor 
I  and  promptness  In  moderating  his  self-respect.    *  At  a  certain  time  one 
,   summer,  when  his  house  was  filled  with  company,  he  was  visited  by 
I  an  agent  of  a  religious  benevolent  society,  whose  business  would  neces- 
'  sarily  occupy  several  days,  and  whom  the  family  materially  discom* 
I  moded  themselves  to  accommodate.    The  second  or  third  day  after  he 
j  came  a  grandson,  given  to  rummaging,  took  down  a  manuscript  vol* 
ume  from  the  sideboard,  and  after  looking  into  It  fur  u  few  minutes 
I   exclaimed,  "Oh,  grandpa  I  here  is  a  book  that  has  something  in  about 
'  you.**    Mr.  Romeyn  took  the  book,  without  knowing  where  It  came 
,   from,  and  found  it  was  in  the  handwriting  of  bis  gue^t,  the  agent,  and 
I   that  he  had  described  his  congregation  as  cold  and  dead,  and  very  penu- 
I   rlous,  and  himself  as  old-fitshioned,  having  no  life,  behind  the  age,  etc. 
I   In  due  time  the  agent  came  back  to  dinner,  and  was  suffered  to  par- 
take of  a  hospitable  meal  In  peace.    After  conversing  a  little  while 
Mr.  Romeyn  got  the  book  and  asked  him  if  It  wss  his,  and  rehited  to 
i  him  the  drcunutance  which  had  made  him  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents ;  then,  handing  it  to  him,  said,  *'  Sir,  1  have  learned  what  Is  In  that 
I   book  by  accident.    I  extended  to  you  the  hospitality  of  my  house  at  no 
.  snwil  inconvenience.    I  favored  your  object  by  my  perM>ual  subscript 
I   tlon,  and  indorsed  your  application  among  my  people.    I  find  you  have 
maligned  us  botli ;  and  having  detected  you  iu  playing  the  spy,  and  even 
reporting  falsehood,  I  cannot  consent  tlint  you  should  remain  longer, 
and  you  will  oblige  me  by  leaving  my  huuse  immediately  and  desisting 
from  your  collect  ions."  *  ^ 
I       '*  Mr.  Romeyn  was  always  ready  to  bear  his  proportion  of  labor  and 
I   responsibility.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Quoen*s  (now  Rutgers)  College  from 
I   1807  until  hiD  death,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  efllcient  collectors 
\  of  the  Theological  Profoi<surial  Fund.  The  plan  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
I   nary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  whs  drawn  up  by  him,  and  his  in- 
fiuence  was  largely  exercised  in  shaping  the  denominational  policy  of 
I   the  church. 


**  A I  though  his  son,  the  Rev.  James  Romeyn,  had  entered  upon  his 
laltors  some  time  previous,  yet  it  was  not  until  October,  1835,  that  he  was 
actually  installed  as  pastor.  He  remained,  however,  only  until  Septem- 
ber of  the  following  year  (1836),  having  received  and  accepted  a  call  fh>m 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Catskill,N.Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  year  1842.  when  enfeebled  health  compelled  the  re- 
linqulshmewt  of  so  responsible  a  charge.  Thence  he  removed  to  Leeds, 
N.  Y.  (Old  Catskill),  where  he  remained  until  called  and  removed  In 
1844  to  Bergen  Neck.  He  was  called  thence  to  (Geneva,  N.  Y.,and  seemed 
to  enter  upon  bis  labors  with  renewed  vigor.  But  it  was  only  to  have 
in  a  brief  month's  time  that  deep,  dark  shadow  of  affliction  fall  over  him 
in  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  ended  ids  ministerial  work.  From  Geneva 
he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  Brunswick.  There  his  life  was  spared 
until  Sept.  7, 1859,  when  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  *  beloved.*  His  sepul- 
chre is  with  his  father's,  hard  by  us  who  are  here  to-day.   It  is  a  plot  of 
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ground  which  was  a  gift  oat  of  peonllar  rwpect  to  him  ttom  a  pariah-  | 
loner  whose  lore  was  the  lore  of  a  fondeat  fHend.  Dear  thy  dnst,  my  I 
father!  Dearer  still  thy  memory,  thou  departed  in  the  Lord  I  Beanr-  , 
rection  hopes  gather  aroand  thy  grave,  and  I  shall 


•  Meet  thee  on  tliat  peaceful  shore.* 


**  His  tombstone  bears  the  following  inscription,  taken  flrom 
his  own  later  ntterances,  and  placed  there  by  bis  CMnHy,  as  exprsasiTS  i 
of  his  own  Tiews  after  baring  spent  his  life  in  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel :  ,  ' 


^*  Thou  had  d«aU  treU  trith  tkf  fsreanC,  O  Lord  I  I  ha 
dajft  from  eartg  mut$Uu)od  a»  a  MMaUr  of  Jmtu  Chritt.  That  i$  mtough  I  \ 
lammM^fiodl  Ood  ha$  Ud  wi*  hp  a  right  wof.  BUm  th*  Lord^  O  m»f  ' 
$oull* 

"The  following  characteristic  of  Mr.  Romeyn  is  fomished  by  Rer.   < 
W.  V.  V.  Mabon,  D.D.,  of  New  Darham,  N.  J. : 

*'  *  My  acquaintance  with  the  ReT.  James  Romeyn  began  in  the  year  j 
1835.    He  had  been  at  that  time  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  Hackensack  for  perhaps  two  or  three  years.    He  was  thirty • 
nine  years  old,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  powers.    Although  not  old   . 
enough  to  take  the  proper  measure  of  his  abilities,  my  opportunities  of 
forming  a  correct  and  trnthfhl  estimate  of  his  characteristics  may  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a  compensation  for  any  want  of  ripeness  of  Judg-  • 
ment  at  the  time. 

"  *  At  that  date  the  village  was  a  place  of  some  intelligence,  excellent  , 
morals,  and  singular  uniformity  in  the  class  of  its  dwellings,  equally 
removed  fh>m  grandeur  and  squalor.  There  was  little,  if  any,  absolute  ' 
poverty  or  ignorance,  and  as  it  was  the  site  of  a  formerly  famous  acad- 
emy, and  was  also  the  seat  of  the  court-house  of  the  rounty,  there  were 
enough  persons  of  the  professions  which  demand  a  liberal  edacation  to 
give  a  decided  tone  of  sound  intelligence  to  the  cummunlty  in  which 
the  suUject  of  these  observations  was  railed  to  exerciM  the  pastoral 
offlce.  T  very  soon  learned  that  our  pastor  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
reputation  as  a  preacher.  I  gathered  this  from  Che  remarks  of  his  au- 
ditors flrom  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  from  observing  the  attendance  upon  ■ 
bis  messages  of  people  of  education,  taste,  and  travel,  residing  in  the 
village,  whose  presence  at  his  or  any  church  could  not  be  attributed  in 
every  instance  to  the  mere  furce  of  custom.  The  same  improMion  was 
confirmed  by  the  ft^nent  announcements  from  time  to  time  of  his 
having  received  calls  to  other  churches  of  importance  in  the  denomina- 
tion. Indeed,  he  had  ministered  sufflciently  long  among  the  churches, 
Ixjth  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  to  have  noade  him  a  man  of  general 
note  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  congregation.   '  ^ 

'* '  He  was  a  man  of  ardent  devotion.  His  ofllcial  prayers  were  solemn,  j 
humble,  and  fervent.  They  were  filled  with  words  and  pleas  taken  i 
from  the  Scripturev,  and,  considering  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  em- 
braced great  range  and  fullness,  as  they  could  not  but  do  when  pro- 
tracted, H8  were  usually  his  sermons  also,  somewhat  beyond  the  average 
length  of  those  services  as  rendered  by  other  men.  \  mutual  relative 
once  related  to  me  her  casual  cognisance  of  his  spending,  on  an  occa- 
siiin  of  her  being  at  his  house,  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  night  in 
wrestling  with  God  in  prayer.  As  was  said  to  Nathaniel,  **  When  ihou 
wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,"  so  it  was  nut  possible  for  the  occu- 
pant of  a  contiguous  room  not  to  become  the  witness  of  those  secret 
transactions  with  God  which  are  the  basis  of  ministerial  efficiency  as 
they  are  of  personal  effort 

"  *  Let  us  notice  the  correspondence  in  sentiment  or  parents  and  their 
children.  His  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character, 
as  well  ns  a  model  of  the  domestic  capabilities  and  virtues,  had,  previous 
to  her  own  death,  received  a  distinct  impression  of  the  event  in  a  vivid 
drcMiii.  Knowing  its  meaning,  she  informed  her  family  of  her  coming 
departure,  and  in  the  animation  of  the  solemn  prospect  she  concluded  , 
and  crowned  the  exhortation,  made  in  her  dying  chamber  to  those  about 
her,  by  addreesing  her  son  with  these  words:  *'  Preach  Chri$t^  Jnmes!  ' 
preach  Chriat  r  Thd^  words  are  the  key-note  to  the  theme  and  pn'ach- 
iuK  of  our  subject.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  peculiarities  of  the 
preadier,  the  power  and  the  attraction  of  the  preaching  was  its  evan- 
gelical character.  Jesus  Christ  In  the  gospel  and  vital  religion  through 
the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  was  the  substance  in  one 
form  or  another  of  all  his  services.  He  once  remarked  to  me  in  a  criti- 
cism upon  Robert  Hall,  **  All  he  says  Is  the  same  that  we  say,  only  a 
little  more  elegantly  said.  The  fare  is  precisely  the  same,  but  better 
cooked.**  Fidelity  to  the  gospel  was  a  nwrked  feature  in  his  admlnls-  • 
tration  of  the  gospel.  He  never  let  down  his  theme,  but  lifted  his  hear- 
ers up  to  It  His  fidelity  was  accompanied  with  visible  seal  for  gospel 
truth  and  the  Master's  honor.    Perhaps  (flrom  the  description  of  others) 


the  most  poweil^l  eflbrt  he  made  at  any  time  was  when  the  Wssbiog- 
tonlan  tamparance  morement  began  tiie  innoTation  of  Sablatb-eveBing 
tanperauce  naetlngs.  The  character  of  many  in  the  moveaent  wu 
doubtfbl,  and  tiie  services  in  this  instance  were  not  held  in  the  iotw 
esti  of  Christianity.  He  fslt  called  on  to  preach  on  the  sanctiflcatioe  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  he  did  with  great  effect  With  his  earnest  tenpers- 
ment,  bis  fidelity  to  the  people  of  his  charge  was  opanly  maoifiBst  He 
Mi  hims^  to  be  In  ttie  position  id  BMkiel*s  watchman,  and  not  seld«s 
made  os  feel  his  determination  to  clear  his  skiru  of  the  blood  of  oor 
ioala.  His  wamlnga  were  persistent  and  terrible.  He  spared  no  do 
nor  searching  ezaminati(»  into  the  springs  of  sin.  You  could  sm  b« 
watched  for  souls  as  one  who  should  give  account. 

**  *  Mr.  Romeyn,  for  so  we  shall  call  him,  sinca  he  refhaed  the  koaorv? 
clerical  title  conferred  on  him  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  vm 
not  only  fiUthfUl  in  the  pulpit  but  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  «11 
through.  My  memory  lingers  with  pleasure  upon  his  conscieatioQsaBd 
cheerftil  perfSormances  of  the  soda!  duties  of  his  charge.  The  hoosu  of 
his  people  were  always  open  to  his  Tidta,  which  were  not  rttfT  and 
formal  calls  but  genuine  visits.  By  this  means  he  would  pot  himMlf 
into  communication  with  the  fismlUea,  and  while  he  gained  their  oooft- 
dence  he  gained  the  most  Important  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  tbw 
r«al  ^tnte.  I  may  add,  he  knew  how  to  make  use  of  this  knowledge  is 
a  telling  way.  It  is  an  admirable  proof  of  the  reality  of  onr  lntsre*tiB 
others  whenever  we  are  willing  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  oar  tiae 
to  personal  attentions  involving  labor  of  a  kind  differing  so  much  frM 
the  intellectual  preparation  required  for  the  pulpit  My  reeoUect>ou 
of  his  pastoral  affection  are  very  agreeablf".  A  touch  of  the  Hune  kioi 
might  be  seen  in  his  way  of  Hdminlscerlng  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  vbidi 
time  he  himself  would  distribute  to  the  communicants,  one  by  oii«,aBd 
add  in  each  Instance  some  promise  or  exhortation  In  Scripture  word*, 
with  an  triplication,  which,  without  personsl  knowledge  and  sfEection, 
would  have  been  impossible. 

***The  moral  qualltiss  of  the  man  were  mainly  honesty,  eansstBetf. 
humility,  and  kindness.  In  the  circle  of  his  friends  be  was  playftil,  »ad 
if  in  his  use  of  language  respecting  others  he  was  ever  severe,  it  ins7 
be  doubted  whether  any  man,  especially  one  of  a  nervous  orgsointion, 
Is  aware  of  the  strength  of  his  own  words.  The  proof  of  his  buDiUt? 
is  clear  fh>ni  the  comparative  retirement  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  and  tempting  invitations  which  were  extended  to  him  to  oc- 
cupy places  of  more  prominence.  If  he  had  been  endowed  with  sb«tt» 
digestion  a  groat  want  would  have  been  supplied,  and  the  disease  wliich 
terminated  his  career  might  have  been  longer  averted.  As  it  wsi,  tfce 
constitutional  Irritability  of  his  temperament  never  separated  hin  froa 
the  confidence  of  his  friends,  and  though  It  would  at  times  disturb  the 
self-poise  of  a  nature  otherwise  well  balanced, it  did,  as  In  manypeiaK* 
of  like  orgauiiation,  contribute  to  the  energy  of  all  his  other  eodoe- 
ments. 

**  *  His  friendships.  Indeed,  were  ardent  snd,  as  a  characteriitic  fisstii* 
of  his  ministry,  he  made  in  the  several  places  of  his  labor  life-lM| 
friends,  who  kept  up  these  personal  relations  whererer  he  migkt  sftef 
wards  sojourn,  which  in  many  cases  were  handed  down  on  both  ifdfl 
tvom  parents  to  children.  Even  outside  the  sacred  circle  of  the  (3in<tiu 
communion  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  who  had  knows  his 
as  a  preacher  to  make  their  arrangements,  when  traveling  in  hiinai^ 
borhood,  to  arail  themselves  of  his  hospitality,  and  to  renew  tlieir  »- 
Joyment  of  his  ministrations  in  tlie  services  of  the  church.  Bit  «n^ 
deuces,  when  bestowed  upon  others,  were  complete  and  childlike,  *xA  ii 
absolute  tranqNtrency  of  character  may  be  affirmed  of  any  man  it  isaf 
be  affirmed  of  him.  If  there  was  any  fSsult  he  was  too  artJesswid  op«i 
for  the  safety  of  bis  own  happiness  at  all  times.  But  this  U  the  n«ce»> 
sary  compensa^n  for  the  possession  of  such  qualities. 

•*  *  Intellectually,  Mr.  Romeyn  was  a  man  of  ready  perception  tsd  of 
diligent  preparation  for  public  duties.  Whether  he  expected  too  aiocb 
trova.  elaborate  study  or  not  he  could  never  be  charged  with  sloTenli- 
ness  or  neglect  to  bring  out  the  liest  on  all  occasions.  He  was  not  gniltT 
of  abusing  the  grace  of  Ood  under  the  pretence  of  depending  on  lb* 
Divine  interpoaition  to  ward  off  the  results  of  his  own  indoleDce.  Ht 
eitlier  wrote  out  his  sermon  in  full  or  preached  ttom  an  ansly*  •«* 
bracing  every  point  and  illustration  of  the  whole  subject  »nd  there  wu 
the  same  fUUness  and  richness  on  the  fhneral  occasions  or  at  the  IcctBiv 
in  the  school-house  as  in  the  sanctuary.  If  there  were  a  doien  h«si»« 
or  a  crowded  house,  whoever  was  there  was  served  with  the  «ineT»sB« 
in  all  their  abundance,  rich,  seasoned,  and  smoking  hot. 

"  •  His  excursions  through  the  fields  of  literature  and  obserrstioB, •• 
well  as  his  theological  reading,  were  made  chiefly  subsidiary  to  the 
pulpit  Although  he  depended  much  upon  his  manuscript  t^*  "'^ 
script  was  often  prepared  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  on  aoexp«**^ 
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calif,  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  matorials  being  always  at  hand,  and  to 
th«  rapidity  of  his  nse  of  the  pen.  In  &ct,  the  pen  was  hi*  constant 
companion  and  weapon.  He  was  proliflo  In  epistolary  correspondence, 
sod  one  of  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  the  mail.  His  literary  labors 
were  uot  confined  to  sermons  and  letters.  From  time  to  time  he  con- 
tributed articles  of  interest  to  the  press,  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
chnrcb  was  the  author  of  a  oomprehcnsire,  fltr>8ighted  report,  of  which 
tbe  Tiews  and  recommendations  offered  haTe  in  many  oasee  been  incor- 
pofHted  info  the  working  organisation  of  the  denomination.  In  fkot,  as 
it  the  caie  with  most  ministers  of  the  gospel,  his  riews  of  policy  were 
•0  inach  in  adrance  of  the  perceptions  and  of  the  willingness  to  work 
00  the  part  of  the  people  that  disagreement  could  not  fkil  to  arise  be- 
iwt^u  them.  I  am  cognizant  of  such  facts  In  at  least  a  single  instance, 
sod  Mppose  it  was  probably  the  rule. 

"'His  physiognomy  and  personal  appearance  were  decidedly  marked. 
With  light  hsir  and  eyes,  thin  fkce,  large  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  tall 
tod  bony  fxmme,  pale  complexion,  and  erect  attitude,  his  appenmnce 
excited  the  additional  interest  usaally  felt  for  persons  suffering  from  the 
want  of  rigorous  health  His  Toice  was  deep,  and  its  tones  solemn,  at 
tiincM  even  sepulchral,  and  his  bearing  thoroughly  clerical.  As  in  bis 
pa«iorsl  relations  he  carried  with  him  the  characteristios  of  tbe  genuine 
dominie,  so  In  his  personal  appearance  he  conveyed  to  the  eye  a  senti- 
ment of  the  antique.  The  p^nonnel  was  without  claims  to  regular 
beauty,  but  original  and  striking.  Ton  could  neither  see  nor  hear  liim 
wiilioat  the  impression  of  being  in  the  presence  of  a  mam.  I  may  add. 
Mi  A  characteristic  touch,  that  absolutely  free  as  he  might  be  considered 
from  peraonal  ranity,  yet  no  one  could  possibly  be  more  seusitive  to  a 
perMinal  blemish,  howerer  temporary  or  trifling. 

**  *  The  attribute  of  his  public  efforts  that  most  struck  yon  was  jwtrer. 
A  tuember  of  the  bar,  referring  to  the  only  occM>ion  on  which  he  had 
heRrd  him,  said  to  me  once,  **  It  was  such  a  tremendous  exhibition  of 
pi'Wt-r  I  vss  astonished  I**  That  was  the  general  Impression  upon  his 
beHrcis. 

"'The  gruands  of  It  were  not  difficult  to  discover.  His  voice  was 
gocl,  although  the  articuUtiou  was  naturally  somewhat  thick.  His 
Qiit-rance  was  rapid  as  a  mountain  torrent.  He  uttered  as  many  words 
iu  the  intervals  between  his  pauses,  which  were  well  marked,  as  the 
or^iDt  of  ekication  could  possibly  give  out.  Owing  to  this  his  style  was 
geoeially  difTuse,— diffuee  to  the  reader,— but  by  reason  of  the  njAd- 
ity  of  bis  ottemhce  it  was  not  dlflhise ;  that  is  to  say,  the  spread  of  his 
■mrences  was  concentrated  by  the  compression  of  his  rapid  elocution. 
The  movement  was  marked  by  the  variety  which  attaches  to  nature 
and  pssiionate  feeling.  Like  the  flow  of  a  river  over  an  uneven  sur- 
face, tbe  volume  of  his  ideas  received  variety  in  their  expression  from 
theobitacles  they  unoonntored.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  art  of 
cuflsnsing  the  whole  argonavk  or  Illustration  in  a  pointed,  loaded 
blow,  contained  in  a  short  simile  or  axiom. 

***  Hto  power  of  illastration  was  also  very  prominent.  He  used  short 
ueiitpbon,  two  or  three  strokes  of  a  suggestive  sketch,  but  not  elabor- 
ate, finished  palntinga.  He  had  too  much  wealth  of  illustration  to  waste 
time  on  comparisons  long  drawn  out.  Perhaps  he  threw  down  too 
manj  pearls  at  once  for  his  hearors  to  be  able  to  pfck  up  and  lay  away. 
A  bushel  of  pearls  nuy  only  bewilder,  while  a  necklace  would  enrich. 
It  will  appear,  therefbre,  that  analysis  and  Imagination  predominated 
In  ills  treatment  of  pulpit  themes.  In  fhct,  he  had  the  fhcnlty  of  paint- 
isg  sketches  and  passing  verbal  panoramas  along  before  the  eyes  of  his 
audience;  but  while  he  Indulged  in  thbi  direction,  it  was  in  connection 
with  dose  analysis  and  sound  logic  If  yon  add  to  these  the  very  great 
force  consequent  upon  earnest  and  very  fiut  speaking,  accompanied  by 
transparent  honesty,  sympathy  with  the  Bufc^ect,  solemnity  of  voice  and 
aspect,  and  a  thorough  disdain  of  all  arts  and  rules,  you  have  the  secret 
of  the  power  to  which  rrference  has  been  made. 

***  Bb  ministry  was  attended  with  fhiits  in  every  oongregatlon  which 
be  served.  I  have  heard  him  refer  to  the  addition  of  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers to  the  church  at  Nassau,  his  first  charge,  on  confession  of  fhlth  at 
a  single  communion.  From  his  settlement  at  Nassau,  which  began  in 
tbe  year  1820  and  continued  seven  years,  he  ministered  in  succession  to 
the  churches  of  Six-Mile  Bun,  N.  J.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  GHtskill  and 
Uedn,  N.  T.,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  and  Geneva,  N.  T.  In  this  last-men- 
tioned place  his  labors  were  interrupted  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis  soon 
•Iter  his  removal  thither,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  appreciation  on 
tbe  part  of  that  community  of  his  various  accomplishments  gave  prom- 
ise of  even  larger  usefulness  than  had  ever  before  been  held  out  to  his 
rrach. 

"'The  value  of  these  brief  sketches,  If  any,  is  believed  to  consist  In 
their  simple  truth,  phott^^raphed  from  the  memory  of  one  who  first  re- 
cdved  from  his  hands  the  seals  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  and  who  at  the 


time  of  putting  on  the  armor  of  the  ministry  was,  in  the  language  of 
the  deceased  himself,  ''dressed*'  by  him  ** for  the  fight.*'  i 

**  During  Mr.  Bomeyn's  ministry  the  property  which  now  constitutes 
the  parsonage  was  bought,  together  with  adjoining  lands,  flnom  Bev.  Pr. 
Gannon,  for  two  thousand  and  fifty  dollars.  This  property  ac^oined  a 
tract  of  four  and  a  half  acres  bought  by  the  congregation  of  Bynear 
Van  Gieson  in  17ft9.  The  purchase  money  was  raised  by  subscription. 
The  house  originally  standing  upon  it  was  rebuilt. 

**  Bev.  Mr.  Bomeyn  was  succeeded  by  Bev.  Alexander  H.  Warner,  who 
was  called  fh>m  Clarkstown,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  February.  1837.  His  ministry  extended  over  the  long 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  having  ended  by  his  resignation  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1866.  During  his  ministry  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  wero 
added  to  the  church,  of  whom  seven ty-eix  were  by  certificate,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  on  confession.  During  his  ministry,  there  being 
need  of  greater  church  accommodations,  it  was  resolved  to  add  ten  feet 
to  the  rear  of  the  old  building,  which  was  done  in  1847.  Under  the  su- 
perintendence of  A.  0.  Zabriskie  and  John  Huyler,  Esqrs.,  the  work  was 
suocessftilly  completed,  costing  about  three  thousand  dollars.  The  re* 
sale  of  the  old  pews  and  the  sale  of  the  new  ones  paid  the  cost.  The  ceme- 
tery was  likewise  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  about  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
parsonage  ^ouse  was  likewise  remodeled  and  enlarged,  at  an  expense  of 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which  was  met  by  appropria- 
tions ftx>m  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  l)elonging  with  the  parson- 
age. During  this  period  a  branch  shot  forth  from  the  old  trunk,  and 
the  Second  Beformed  Dutoh  Church  of  Hackensack  was  organised, 
whose  tasteful  edifice  is  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  village  ih  which 
it  stands.  Its  first  pastor  was  Bev.  James  Demarest,  Jr.,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ita  present  incumbent,  Bev.  George  H.  Fisher,  D.D. 

**  On  the  reslsnatloii  of  Bev.  Mr.  Warner  a  call  was  extended  to  Bev. 
Theodore  B.  Bomeyn,  of  Dlawenburgh,  N.  J.,  the  present  pastor.  It 
having  been  accepted,  he  was  installed  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1865. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Bev.  J.  Bomeyn  Berry,  D.D.  This  pastor- 
ate has  thus  far  been  blest  by  the  addition  of  seveuty-eeven  on  confes- 
sion and  forty-three  by  certificate. 

"  Thero  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  families  at  present  in  the  congre- 
gation, and  about  two  hundred  in  the  membership  of  the  church,  rather 
an  unusual  disproportion.  The  Sabbath-school  numbers  forty-six  officers 
and  teachers  and  about  three  hundred  scholars,  and  is  cherished  by  both 
pastor  and  people. 

**  Our  church  building  stands  whero  it  stood  of  yore,  amidst  the  city  of 
the  dead.  Around  it  lies  valued  dust.  Worshipersof  the  olden  time  and 
of  more  recent  years  are  In  this  churchyard,  the  kindred  and  connections 
of  those  who  first  settled  here  and  strangers  who  came  hither  to  make 
a  home. 

"The  dust  of  the  Bev.  Warmoldns  Kuypers  is  here,  who  for  twenty- 
seven  years  ministered  the  gospel  on  this  very  spot.    He  died  in  1797. 

**  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Brig.-Gen.  Enoch  Poor,  one  of  the  officers  In  the 
United  Stetes  army,  who  died  Sept.  8,  1780,  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
years. 

"  Here  Is  burled  Peter  Wilson,  LLJ).,  the  scholar  and  teacher  and 
patriot,  of  whose  memory  and  residence  and  infiuence  this  village  may 
well  be  proud.    He  died  Aug.  1, 1826. 

"The  remains  of  Col.  Bichard  Variok,  formerly  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  are  here.    He  died  July  30, 1831. 

**  Here,  too.  Is  the  grave  of  Bev.  James  V.  C.  Bomeyn,  who  for  nearly 
fifty-three  years  preached  Christ,  thirty-five  of  which  were  spent  with 
those  among  whom  his  body  lies. 

**  The  grave  of  Bev.  John  S.  Mabon  is  here  too,  the  thorough  in- 
structor, as  he  was  the  ripe  scholar  and  the  derout  Christian.  He  died 
April  27, 1849. 

I  In  the  private  correspondence  of  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  the  fol- 
lowing reference  is  made  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir: 

"  In  the  P.M.  (afternoon)  I  went  to  Port  Bichmond  (Stoten  Island),  to 
worship  with  Brownlee*s  Church  (Duteh).  There  I  heard  James  Bo- 
meyn, and  a  more  extraordinary  man  I  never  heard.  Fullness  of  mat- 
ter, every  step  sudden  and  unexpected,  genius,  strength,  fire,  terror, 
amadng  and  preposterous  rapidity,  contempt  of  rule  and  taste.  It  was 
an  awful  discourse  fh>m  1  Thess.  v.  3,  It  was  one  which  I  shall  not 
soon  forget 

"Grove  Pabsonaok,  March  22, 1870." 
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**  Among  his  kindred  !•  tb«  diwt  of  Rot.  Jadim  Romvyn,  who  pMwd 
thirty-one  yean  of  hii  life  in  the  miniatry.  He  died  in  September,  I860, 
Aged  sixty-two  yeara. 

"*  Here,  too,  reaU  iiie  ashes  of  Rev.  Frederick  Crowe,  etyled  the  *  Boath 
American  martyr,*  becaupe  of  persecotiont  which  he  endured  while  at- 
tempting to  preach  Gbritt,  and  which  reaolted  in  hit  death. 

"  Such  are  at  least  glimpses  of  the  historical  past  of  this  chureh, 
which,  as  respects  age,  is  *a  mother-church.* 

"  It  mast  necessarily  have  wielded  a  large  inflnence  OTer  this  and 
surrounding  localities.  The  list  of  its  pastors  shows  that  it  had  men  to 
watch  over  its  interests  who  were  moat  worthy  men,  men  of  Ood,  of 
piety,  aud  patriotism.  Bat  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  this  connection  that 
no  monument  or  tablet  or  any  memorial  whatever  has  ever  been  reared 
by  this  congregation  to  the  memory  of  a  single  one  of  those  who  lived 
and  died  in  its  self-denying  service. 

'*  In  proportion  to  the  age  of  this  chnrch  and  the  long  series  of  its  pas- 
torales, very  few  have  gone  forth  from  its  membership  into  the  minis- 
try.   Their  names  are  the  following : 

"  Gerardns  Arense  Knypers,  William  Pmrost  Kaypers,  Peter  Lahagh, 
James  Spencer  Gannon,^  William  Y.  Y.  Habon,  J.  Romeyn  Berry,  Philip 
Berry. 

"Just  subsequent  to  the  installntion  of  Rev.  Theo.  B.  Romeyn  the 
church  accommodationx  were  somewhat  increased  by  the  addition  of  an 
alcove  and  the  lowering  of  the  pulpit,  which  gave  an  additional  num- 
ber of  pews.  Daring  the  autumn  of  1865,  Mr.  George  Fair  placed  at 
his  own  expense  a  bell  in  the  tower  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

"During  the  aatumn  of  1867  and  the  winter  of  1868  a  chapel  was 
erected  at  a  coat  of  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  social  meetings  and  the  Sabbath^achool.  This 
w«B  built  by  private  subscriptions  mainly.  During  the  last  spring  sub- 
scriprions  were  made  by  one  t^flbrt  of  upward  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
by  which  the  delit  on  the  chapel  is  paid. 

"The  growth  of  this  population  within  a  few  years  being  such  that 
our  accommodations  were  no  longer  equal  to  the  demand  upon  us,  the 
question  of  enlargement  began  to  be  auggeated,  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  a  chapel.  But  the  combination  of  the  two  vraa  thought  to 
be  most  impracticHblu.  At  length  George  Fair,  Eaq.,  propoaed  out  of 
his  own  private  reaourcea  to  enlarge  the  old  building  by  tlie  addition 
of  transepta  on  each  aide.  But  this  was  found  inadvisable.  At  length 
he  oflfered  the  consistory  the  generous  sum  of  twenty  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars,  with  the  understanding  that  the  building  should  be 
lengthened  twenty  feet  and  remodeled  in  a  fitting  style,  and  that 
whatever  might  be  the  additional  cost,  presuming  there  would  be,  be- 

1  Gerardus  Arense  Kuypers  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Warmoldus  Knypera, 
born  on  the  ialand  of  Gura^oa,  Dec.  16, 1766;  waa  licensed  to  preach  in 
1787.  He  was  called  from  Paramns  to  the  Garden  Street  Church,  in 
New  York.  His  brother,  William  Provost,  we  sufqpose,  united  with  this 
church.    He  was  bom  1773,  and  licensed  1792. 

Peter  Labagh  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Nov.  10, 1773.  Ha 
came  with  his  parents  to  Hackensack  as  a  refugee  at  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution.  His  grandfather  had  formerly  resided  in  this  place,  and 
here  also  his  father  was  bom,  In  the  year  1732.  He  united  with  this 
church  in  1794.  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Froeligh,  with  whom  he  sub- 
sequently studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1796.  His 
name  is  still  fresh  In  memory  and  fragrant  with  interest — (Todd*s  Me- 
moir h.) 

James  Spencer  Gannon  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Curagoa,  Jan.  28, 
1776.  His  fiither,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  placed  him,  with  two 
other  brothers,  in  the  academy  of  Dr.  Wilson,  at  Hackensack.  He  waa 
left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  hia  fkther,  who,  being  a  aea-captain,  waa 
loRt  overboard  while  on  a  voyage  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  But  a  friend  waa 
raised  up  In  Elias  Brevoort,  Esq.,  who  defrayed  the  entire  expenae  of 
his  e<lucation.  He  subsequently  married  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor. 
His  connection  with  the  church  at  Hackensack  took  place  in  179i.  He 
studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Froeligh  and  Dr.  Livingston, 
with  Peter  Labagh  as  a  classmate,  and  was  licensed  at  the  same  time  to 
preacii,  in  1796.  After  serving  the  churches  at  Six-Mile  Run  and  Mill- 
stone, and  subsequently  the  Six-Mile  Run  Church  separately  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  in  the  theological  seminary 
at  New  Branswick.    He  died  July  26, 1852. 


caosa  of  the  immense  amonnt  of  work  neceaaary  to  be  done  to  order 
to  make  a  ftniahad  atracture,  the  congregation  ahould  sssuros.  Tbii 
being  sufflclently  liberal  a  proposition  to  be  accepted  by  liberal  niBdi, 
tile  consistory  resolved  upon  the  undertaking.  To-day  «liowi  Uie  it- 
suit.  With  the  exception  of  the  tower,  the  old  walls,  mof,  and  put 
of  the  gallery,  all  is  new.  We  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  hsvini  had 
one  among  us  who  was  ready  to  oonsacrata  such  a  portion  of  hii  ssb- 
atance  in  the  intereat  of  the  diurch  of  hia  fathera,  and  In  Its  beiafttbe 
promptinga  of  hia  own  qririt,and  not  through  the  aolicltation  of  otken 
The  comfdetion  of  the  adifloa  reminda  oa  that  the  donor,  thnrnfch  vbfse 
generosity  the  work  waa  started,  ia  not  hare.  He  lived  to  aee  the  Iw 
glnuing  of  an  anterpriae  In  which  ha  aeemed  to  take  ao  fond  an  intemt, 
but  Juat  after  theae  new  walla  began  to  riae  he  waa  aaddanly  called  vnj. 
Such  waa  the  confidence  placed  in  him  that  the  whole  work  vas  befsi 
aimply  on  hia  word  of  promiae.  No  paymenta  had  been  made,  no  pspm 
executed ;  and  when,  near  midnight,  the  ahadow  of  aickttesi  wbitfc 
darkened  into  the  ahadow  of  death  fell  on  him,  the  flrat  thongfat  In  h» 
mind  waa  of  bis  obligation  to  the  chnrch.  As  soon  as  po*sibl«  pspcn 
were  executed  making  over  the  promls<>d  amount  to  the  couMorj, 
signed  by  a  hand  trembling  with  the  touch  of  a  sudden  disease,  which  it 
a  few  houra  proved  &tal.  It  waa  the  laat  buaineas  transactiou  of  hii  old 
age  and  hia  life,  and  for  it  hia  memory  ahall  be  cherished,  and  with  tb«e 
out-lengthened  walla  that  memory  ahall  be  aaaodatad.  Had  be  lind 
longer  the  chnrch  would  doubtleaa  have  aeen  fhrther  iIluatfatiAM<rfhii 
oonaecratioo  of  property  in  the  evening  of  hie  daja  to  the  Lord  vboa 
he  profeaaed  to  love,  and  to  whom  we  truat  he  died.  VThen  the  prfsnt 
obligationa  are  canceled,  according  to  the  plana  before  ua,  thk  chard 
will  be  placed  on  a  footing,  aa  regarda  ita  exteraala,  equal  to  its  bMi-t»- 
Coming  wiahea.  When  our  fathera  ware  called  in  their  days  to  utttl 
the  exigendea  of  their  circumatancea  they  reaponded  in  meaoi  tod 
methoda  which  became  thoae  daja.  We  have  been  profiting  by  vhit 
they  accompliahad  almoat,  if  not  quite,  up  to  thia  boor.  Our  tine  hti 
now  come.  Let  ua  be  their  worthy  children,  and  our  children  will  sot 
only  reap  the  ftmita  of  our  devotion,  but  be  stimuUted  to  take  thiir 
placea  In  their  time. 

'*  A  brief  reaum6  of  the  financial  history,  aa  far  as  we  can  get  at  it< 
and  condition  of  the  church  back  aa  far  aa  1791  maj  not  be  oat  of  plv* 
here.  In  that  year  thia  edifice  waa  reared.  The  anbacriptioa  Itotfoott 
up  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-^ht  poanda.  The  probable  cost  vm 
about  three  thouaand  dollars  Then  followed  the  Improvement  of  ISH 
coating  a  few  hundred  doUara.  Tliat  wm  followed  by  the  anlarsraMat 
of  1837,  coating  three  thouaand  dollara.  In  both  cbms  of  buildiDS  the 
expenara  were  paid  with  the  purchaae-money  of  the  pewa,  and  not  bf 
gratnitoua  aabacription.  So  that  we  can  apeak  of  coef  only  in  the  iea« 
of  investment  in  church  property,  which  is  supposed  in  the  pririkfa 
retumed  to  pay  for  itself.  This  is  then  individual  property,  notdooated 
out  of  benevolence  to  the  church,  but  owned  and  kept,  or  willed  tad 
heired,  or  sold  and  transferred  for  value  received,  like  any  other  prof«rty- 
Saying,  then,  that  the  coat  up  to  1847  and  aubaequent  expendimres  wn 
about  eight  thouaand  dollara,  thiaaum  coven  what  thia  oongregatioob« 
been  called  upon  to  apend  for  ita  church  building  fbr  three-qoaitenof  a 
century.  Of  oourae  thia  doea  not  Include  the  ooat  of  parsonage  prop- 
erty nor  the  uaual  minor  repaira  and  yearly  neceeaary  coat  of  mlolrterii} 
aupport.  And  now,  when  they  ahall  have  made  another  inveataieBt  to 
cover  the  outlay  neoeaaary  beyond  the  donation  of  Mr.  F«ir,  both  ei 
which  outlaya  together  will  give  ao  much  higher  value  to  their  pe*i« 
generally  at  leaat,  ao  that  the  money  ia  not  a  mere  gratuity  oor  iort, 
they  will  in  the  past  period  of  aeventy-five  yeara,  and  fur  many  yean  k> 
coma,  have  inveated  aomething  like  fourteen  thouaand  dolbis.  Fo*'' 
teen  thouaand  dollars  for  a  century  I  rather  the  Intereat  on  thatnn* 
for  they  own  the  principal  yet  ? 

**  With  a  church  building  capable  of  accommodating  eight  bondnd 
and  fifty  peraona,  in  quite  every  reapect  unexoeptiunable  for  its  eoai&ft 


*  Since  thia  atatement  waa  made  a  large  number  of  the  paws  b*w 
been  tranaferred  to  the  oonaiaiory  Ibr  value  received,  which  has  thievi 
a  debt  upon  the  church,  but  at  the  aame  time  brougtit  those  pews  roAa 
the  church*a  control.  Tlirough  the  riae  in  real  estate  and  legack*  <^ 
the  church^a  fHenda,  the  original  property  enabled  the  consiitoiy  ta 
make  outlays  for  necessary  improvementa.  The  earlier  and  later  is- 
provementa  of  the  parsonage,  the  alcove  built  In  the  church  in  IMS 
and  the  organ  placed  there,  and  repaira  on  the  church  building,  iastM 
of  taxing  the  pewa,  were  done  by  these  meana. 

The  atatement  above  la  of  oourae  a  rough  eatimate,  and  may  be  optf 
to  correction,  but  it  Is  as  near  as  we  can  get  at  It.  Properly  th«  ccst  of 
the  chapel  ought  to  be  added. 
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ud  bcao^  (howttrer  than  may  ba  maof  wha  caanot  appreciate  the  latter 
Itatare  in  ohnrehea,  simply  on  the  groand  that,  howeTrr  well  *  ceiled* 
tfaeir  own  hooeea  maj  be,  It  mattera  not  with  regard  to  the  *  Father*a 
hoQW*),  with  a  lecture-room  as  capadooa  and  taateftil  at  could  be  wished, 
with  a  panonage  in  one  of  the  finest  localities  in  the  ▼illage,  this  congre- 
gation has  all  it  ought  to  desire  in  respect  to  extomals.! 

**As  pleasing  as  It  may  be  to  hare  such  olden  associations  and  to 
cherish  them,  we  must  not  red  upon  them.  They  haTe  their  leeaons. 
TbroDgh  them  we  should  be  the  wiser,  better,  stronger.  But  we  must 
no  more  rsst  upon  the  past  growth  than  a  tree  should  on  past  growth. 
It  most  grow  on  and  bear  fruit  Itself.  So  must  we.  We  must  hare  our 
rootiog,  <mr  branching,  our  leafing,  omr  growing,  oatr  frult'bearing.  We 
are  to  stand  as  by  ourselTes,  always  as  if  a  new  church  in  eTergreen 
bsanty  and  strength.  And  had  there  been  more  of  this  indiridua]  ritality 
ia  the  Beformed  Dutch  Churches  of  this  country  the  denomination  would 
not  have  been  the '  little  one*  It  now  is  in  respect  to  numbers  and  power. 
Bat  the  Dutch  would  always  bug  the  landing-place  and  stick  to  the 
diores  of  New  York  Bay  and  Hudson  BWer,  and  scarce  dare  renture  &r 
in  the  interior.  How  they  erer  got  as  far  as  New  Netherland  Is  to  me 
ahnost  a  miracle. 

**  We  have  age.  Let  us  have  life,  too,  or  die  and  have  done  with  dying 
alwaTS.  Mere  diange  of  name  will  not  save  the  church  any  more  than 
It  will  save  n  vine.  The  vine  may  sell  better  in  the  market,  but  event- 
nally  the  owner  will  pull  it  up.  It  wants  life,  character,  fruit.  Men 
will  tske  to  that  church  wliich  commends  Itself  by  lis  high  standards 
of  Christian  holiness,  by  a  genuine  catholidty  of  spirit,  by  a  pure  and 
earnestly  preached  Gospel,  by  an  independent  and  manly  pulpit,  which 
ii  a  *  bmsen  wall'  againift  vice  and  iniquity,  by  charity,  by  being  a  place 
where  'the  rich  and  poor  meet  together*  without  enviable  distinctions, 
by  Christian  love,  by  Christian  unity,  Christian  fellowship.  Christian 
energy.  Christian  sympathy  and  help.  May  God  make  this  church  a 
living  church,  to  which  shall  daily  be  added  of  sucli  as  shall  be  saved, 
and  so  the  old  *  Ckmreh  on  the  Orten*  shall  be  an  ewergreen  church.  May 
many, amid  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  this  locality,  who  are 
making  this  beautiful  Tillage  their  home  find  reason  for  making  this 
church  their  spiritqal  home,  spying,— 

••  Brethren,  where  your  altar  bums, 
Oh !  receive  us  into  rest* 
**  To  bow  many  of  xm  is  this  spot  most  dear  as  the  gate  of  heaven  to 
ear  kindred  (and  you  know  with  what  emphasis  he  who  speaks  to  yon 
Siys  'oini  kindred').  For,  for  more  than  fifty  years  have  his  own  kin- 
dred ninittered  to  you  and  yours,  and  his  and  your  departed  rest  to- 
gether in  the  same  places  of  sepulture,  the  same  congregation  of  the 
dead.  Tou  and  I  can  repeat  the  language  used  by  one  as  she  stood  with- 
hi  this  ancient  yard  a  few  years  ago  : 

"*  I  stand  and  muse  beside  the  graves  of  kindred  true  and  dear. 
Of  those  whose  bed  has  been  the  earth  for  many  a  lingering  year, 
Who  having  fonght  the  'fight  of  faith*  have  laid  their  armor  down— 
Translated  to  the  better  land  they  wear  the  conqueror's  crown.** 
"What  scenes  have  transpired  within  these  very  walls !    Here  for 
reoentlons  past  has  the  truth  been  preached,  here  tears  of  penitence 
have  been  wept,  and  wiped  away  again.    Here  many  of  the  dead  have 
been  broaght  for  burial,  and  the  words  of  counsel  and  consolation  have 
been  uttered.    0  walla,  had  ye  language  what  stories  ye   could  toll  of 
t»achfaigs  given,  of  the  truth  blest,  of  the  Spirit  grieved,  of  the  wounded 
made  whole,  and  of  saInU  ripening  for  heaven  I    Thy  presence  has 
been  here  on  this  spot,  O  Divme  One  !  and  neither  the  hills  around  us 
nor  the  great  ocean  that  lies  almost  at  our  feet  have  bad  such  a  conse- 
cration as  the  baptism  of  Thy  holy  presence  in  the  yeara  bygone  has 
given  this  house.    And  now,  0  God  of  our  fathers,  be  thou  the  God  of 
their  children,  and  may  this  house  be  filled  with  Thy  glory  \    '  Lei  Thy 
»»ri  appear  imtoTaiireerpoiU»,<ma  2^  ytoryimlotteirdkiTdreii,    And  Ui 
tkebenmlfof&e  Lordonr  Ood  he  apon  n»,and  eetabHeh  Thou  theuforko/ow 
f>«»dM  upon  ue^ftatim  work  0/  our  hands  eetablieh  Thou  Ur 
" '  Church  of  my  sires  1  my  love  to  thee 
Was  nurtured  in  my  Infancy, 
And  now  maturer  thoughts  approve 
The  object  of  that  infant  love. 


I 

i 

>  Sfaice  the  reopening  of  the  chnrch  it  has  been  frescoed,  through  the 

kindness  of  Mrs.  George  Fair,  at  an  expense  of  about  one  thousand  ' 

dullars.  I 

»  The  ministry  of  Bev.  Theodorick  Bomeyn  covered  about  ton  years;  | 

ih«t  of  bb  nephew,  James  V.  C.  Eomeyn,  nearly  thirty-five  years ;  i  hat  , 
<rf  Jsmes  Bomeyn,  the  son  of  J.  V.  C,  about /oar  years,  and  that  of  his 

•on,  Theodore  B.,  neariy  /our  (at  the  present  date  five  and  a  half).  ' 


Linked  to  my  soul  with  hooks  of  steel. 

By  all  I  say,  and  do,  and  feel ; 

By  records  that  refresh  my  eye 

In  the  rich  page  of  memory ; 

By  blessings  at  thine  altars  given, 

By  scenes  which  lift  the  soul  to  heaven ; 

By  monuments  that  humbly  rise. 

Memorials  of  the  good  and  wise ; 

By  graves  forever  sad  and  dear. 

Still  reeking  with  my  constant  tear. 

Where  those  in  honored  slumber  lie 

Whose  deaths  have  taught  me  how  to  die. 

And  shall  I  not  with  all  my  powers 

Watch'round  thy  venerable  towers! 

And  can  I  bid  the  pilgrim  flee 

To  holier  refuge  than  to  thee?'** 

Rev.  Theodore  Bayard  Romeyn,  D.D.,  is  the 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Romeyn,  D.D.,  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and  was  born  at  Nassau,  Rensse- 
laer County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1827.  He  entered  Rut- 
gers College  in  1843,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1846,  and  three  years  later  he  was  graduated  at 
the  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
New  Brunswick.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
began  the  Christian  ministry  at  Blawenburgh,  Som- 
erset Co.,  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  his  past6ral  labors 
for  fifteen  years  and  a  half,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  at 
Hackensack,  where  both  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  for  many  years  before  ministered,  and  where  he 
has  unceasingly  labored  since,  a  period  of  sixteen 
years.  Dr.  Romeyn  was  honored  by  Rutgers  College 
several  years  after  his  graduation  with  the  degree  ol 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  His  wife,  Amelia,  is  the  daughter 
of  Johnson  Letson  and  Eliza  Shaddle,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, by  whom  he  has  one  surviving  child,  James  A. 
Romeyn. 

Dr.  Romeyn  is  a  fitting  successor  in  the  Christian 
ministry  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  his  many  minis- 
terial ancestors.  The  mantle  so  honorably  worn  by  a 
grandfather  and  father  has  gently  fallen  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  has  been  borne  by  him  without  spot  with 
equal  dignity  and  honor.  Trained  by  family  instruc- 
tion and  example  in  religious  doctrines  and  teachings,. 
his  heart  and  conscience  early  and  sincerely  yielded 
to  the  calls  of  duty  which  directed  him  in  the  foot- 
prints made  by  a  noble  and  pious  father. 

To  the  work  of  his  life  he  has  brought  natural  men- 
tal endowments  of  a  high  order.  These,  by  culture, 
study,  and  scholarship  have  made  him  eminent  in  his 
profession  and  powerfiil  for  good  in  the  pulpit. 

As  a  pastor  his  people  regard  him  with  reverent 
affection.  The  attachment  of  pastor  and  people  is 
strong  in  mutual  love  attested  by  a  long  and  faithful 
service.  In  thirty-two  years  he  has  been  settled  over 
but  two  congregations,  kindly,  cheerfully,  and  con- 
scientiously performing  every  congregational  duty. 
His  sympathies  overflow  in  sincerity  and  tenderness 
with  misfortune,  distress,  and  affliction,  and  he  is  ever 
the  constant  ministering  good  angel  in  every  home 
of  sorrow.  Of  genial  and  social  disposition,  he  is  the 
generous  companion  of  bright  and  buoyant  youth  as 
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well  as  clouded  and  weary  old  age.  With  warm  at- 
tachments, he  has  secured  close  and  abiding  friend- 
ships. In  his  sympathetic,  social,  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men  he  never  loses  sight  of  the 
grand  and  solemn  fact  that  life  is  real,  given  for  a 
high  and  noble  purpose,  and  is  immortal.  None  can 
for  any  length  of  time  enjoy  his  genial  companion- 
ship without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacred, 
and  responsible  character  of  his  mission.  The  great 
realities  of  life  and  life's  destinies  often  tinge  his 
thought  and  intercourse  with  sad  solemnity. 

As  a  preacher  he  is  gifted  with  eloquence  which  is 
characterized  by  originality  of  thought,  beauty  of 
illustration,  and  deep  pathos.  He  never  enters  the 
pulpit  without  careful  preparation.  Every  sermon  is 
impressed  with  thought  and  study,  and  though  some- 
times long  is  never  tiresome.  Old  and  young  are  held 
in  wrapt  attention,  while  his  pathos  melts  to  tears,  or 
his  tender  pleadings  woo  to  thoughts  of  holiness  and 
love.  False  pretense,  false  pride,  and  pomp  find  in 
him  no  apologist,  but  awaken  a  most  righteous  indig- 
nation, and  are  the  subjects  of  his  constant  aversion 
and  merited  rebuke.  Extreme  humility  and  modesty 
are  the  leading  and  crowning  characteristics  of  his 
life,  and  render  him  to  some  degree  unconscious  of  his 
large  mental  powers  and  attainments.  Between  his 
congregation  and  his  pulpit  he  is  constantly  active  and 
at  work,  nevftr  idle,  and  always  faithful  to  the  strictest 
performance  of  every  trust. 

His  youth,  manhood,  and  riper  years  have  borne 
un mistaken  testimony  that  his  ministerial  calling  has 
not  been  a  mistake  or  failure.  His  entire  life  is  the 
living  witness  known  of  all  men  that  every  faculty 
of  his  head  and  heart  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
work  of  his  sacred  profession ;  that  his  every  word  is 
a  benediction,  and  his  every  work  is  performed  in  pro- 
motion of  the  good. 

By  descent,  culture,  and  ability  Dr.  Bomeyn  is  a  true 
representative  of  his  ancestral  church.  It  is  enough 
to  say  of  him  that  his  life  thus  £ELr  has  been  eminently 
a  successful  one  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  his  name  is  held  in  honor,  reverence,  and  love 
in  every  household  of  faith  which  his  presence  has 
cheered,  comforted,  or  blessed. 

The  Second  Reformed  Church,  Hackensack,  has  a 
pleasant  and  commodious  church  on  State  Street,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  with  an  elegant  parsonage 
and  lecture-room  on  either  side  of  the  church.  This 
church  was  organized  in  1855,  with  a  small  member- 
ship from  the  First  Church.  The  edifice  was  erected 
the  year  following.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  by 
Rev.  John  Knox,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City,  July  30, 
1856,  and  the  structure  was  completed  in  1857.  This 
church  since  that  date  has  greatly  increased,  and  now 
embraces  a  large  membership  and  attendance  upon  its 
Sabbath  services.  Rev.  James  Demarest,  Jr.,  was  the 
first  pastor,  from  1856  to  1863,  and  Rev.  George  H. 
Fisher,  D.D.,  from  1864  to  1870,  when  age  and  in- 
firmities compelled  his  resignation,  and  was  succeeded 


by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  C.  B.  Durand,  in  1871. 
Mr.  Durand  is  an  instructive  and  scholarly  preacher, 
and  the  church  has  greatly  prospered  under  bis 
charge. 

The  Third  Reformed  (German)  Church  is  situated 
in  Lower  Hackensack,  on  Broadway,  near  Hudson 
Street.  There  is  quite  a  German  population  in  Hack- 
ensack, as  well  as  in  every  considerable  town  in  Amer- 
ica. This  church  is  designed  to  accommodate  that 
class.  The  Germans  are  a  thriving  and  indostrious 
people,  and  have  added  much  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  American  institutions  They  are  gen- 
eral ly  stanch  supporters  of  law  and  order,  and  many 
of  them  are  devout  supporters  of  the  great  German 
Reformer,  Luther,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Holland.  Their  church  in  Hack- 
ensack was  organized  in  1858,  by  Rev.  L.  Mohn,  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  H.  Berker,  of  Union  Hill,  N.J. 
The  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1860,  with  Rev. 
William  Wolf  as  pastor,  from  1860  to  1862;  followed 
by  Rev.  A.  Shroeder,  from  1862  to  1868 ;  followed  by 
Rev.  O.  Loesih,  from  1868  to  1870;  followed  byBev. 
H.  Riche,  from  1872,  and  Rev.  R.  Freck  and  Rev. 
George  Goeble,  their  present  pastor. 

This  church  had  its  struggles  in  the  beginning  and 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years  or  more,  but  its  members 
hope  and  believe  they  have  not  struggled  in  vain.  It 
has  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred,  with  a  large 
Sabbath -school. 

The  True  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  was 
organized  in  Schraalenburgh,  in  the  county  of  Bergen, 
in  October,  1822,  to  adhere  to  the  rules  and  tenets  of 
their  faith,  as  established  at  Dordrecht  in  161S-19, 
without  any  change  or  modification ;  and  this  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  reason  why  they  write  the  word 
**  true"  as  a  part  of  thedr  denominational  designation. 
The  preaching  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  tbe 
maintenance  of  the  pure  administration  of  Christ's 
sacraments,  the  exercise  of  church  discipline  to 
punish  sin,  doing  all -things  by  the  pure  word  of  God, 
rejecting  all  things  contrary,  acknowledging  Christ 
as  the  only  head  of  the  church  were  the  grounds  on 
which  Rev.  Abram  Brokaw,  of  Ovid,  and  Rev.  H.  V. 
Wycoff,  of  Charlestown,  and  Rev.  Sylvanus  Palmer, 
of  Union,  and  Rev.  John  C.  Tol,  of  Middletown,  each 
with  an  elder,  and  the  Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  D.D., 
S.S.,  T.P.,  also  with  an  elder  from  Schraalenburgh,  of 
Hackensack,  based  their  action  at  Schraalenburgh  in 
1822.  There  are  now  eleven  churches  in  this  denom- 
ination in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hackensack  was 
Rev.  James  B.  Demarest,  a  most  sincere  and  devoat 
preacher,  and  father  of  the  late  county  clerk  of  Ber- 
gen, Hon.  Thomas  D.  Demarest.  Rev.  Mr.  Demarest 
was  pastor  for  twenty-two  years,  commencing  here  at 
the  organization  of  the  church,  soon  after  1822.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Cornelius  C.  Blauvelt,  who 
was  also  the  father  of  C.  J.  Blauvelt,  a  former  county 
clerk  of  Bergen,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
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Thomas  D.  Demarest  Rev.  Mr.  Blauvelt  was  pastor 
for  five  years,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Christian 
Z.  P&ulison,  who  was  pastor  for  two  years,  when  the 
present  pastor,  Rev.  John  Y.  De  Baun,  entered  upon 
b  is  charge.  Mr.  De  Baun  is  also  editor  of  The  Banner 
of  IhUh,  a  monthly  magazine  of  the  True  Reformed 
Church.  The  church  edifice  is  located  on  Hudson 
Street,  in  Lower  Hackensack,  is  a  spacious  structure, 
and  the  membership  is  about  100. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hackensack  was 
established  in  1832,  with  Rev.  Christian  Z.  Paulison 
9A  their  first  pastor  to  1840,  and  followed  by  Rev.  Al- 
bert Amerman  in  1843,  who  is  now  venerable  in  age 
and  has  continued  active  pastor  of  the  church  till  a 
short  time  since.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  H.  B. 
McCanley.  The  church  edifice  is  on  Main  Street, 
above  Salem,  in  Upper  Hackensack. 

Daring  the  seasons  of  Lent  in  1861  and  1862  Epis- 
copal Church  services  were  held  for  the  first  time  in 
Hackensack,  followed  by  the  first  Sabbath  service  on 
the  12th  of  April,  1863,  and  on  the  next  Lord's  day 
a  Sabbath-school  was  organized  with  two  teachers  and 
five  scholars,  and  on  the  11th  of  May  following  Christ 
Church  Parish  was  organized  with  Rev.  William  G. 
Farrington,  who  was  elected  rector  the  week  following. 
The  comer-stone  of  the  church  edifice  on  Union  Street, 
nearly  fronting  on  Salem  Street,  in  Upper  Hacken- 
sack, was  laid  July  18,  1865,  and  divine  service  was 
held  there  in  January  following.  Rev.  Mr.  Farring- 
ton resigned  the  rectorship  in  May,  1870,  and  in  the 
following  September  Rev.  William  Welles  Hoi  ley  was 
elected  his  successor.  A  rectory,  near  the  church, 
fironting  directly  on  Salem  Street,  at  a  cost  of  eleven 
thousand  dollars,  was  commenced  in  1871.  These 
elegant  structures  form  a  great  ornament  to  the  town. 
Eleven  other  parishes  and  missions  have  grown  out  of 
this  church.  With  only  six  families  at  first  this 
church  embraces  over  one  hundred  families  to-day, 
and  its  property  is  valued  at  over  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars. With  a  most  efllcient  and  devoted  pastor  the 
church  is  prosperous  and  active  in  good  works.  The 
church  has  contributed  more  than  sixty  thousand 
dollais  since  its  organization.  The  good  Bishop  Oden- 
heimer,  now  gone  to  his  rest,  was  followed  by  the  able 
and  eloquent  Bishop  Starkey,  of  the  Northern  Diocese 
of  New  Jersey.  Bishop  Odenheimer's  memory  will 
long  be  revered  for  his  simple  piety,  his  comprehensive 
charity,  and  his  arduous  labors  in  founding  Episcopal 
Churches  in  this  part  of  his  diocese,  which  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  long  episcopate  embraced  the 
whole  State  of  New  Jersey.  Such  bishops  deserve  a 
place  in  history,  and  in  the  good  works  which  follow 
them  will  be  honored  of  their  Master. 

Methodism  had  not  made  much  headway  in  Hack- 
ensack before  1849.  There  had  been  many  Meth- 
odists here  long  years  before,  and  they  had  worshiped 
God  in  many  an  humble  place,  wherever  they  thought 
they  could  find  Him,  but  in  the  spring  of  1849  their 
firat  society  was  organized  here  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Brice, 


who  was  followed  in  due  course  of  itinerancy  by  Rev. 
S.  Vansant.  A  church  was  erected  and  completed 
for  dedication  by  Bishop  Janes  in  1850.  Many  min- 
isters followed  till,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Revs. 
A.  Craig  and  J.  R.  Adams,  from  1872  to  1874,  the  old 
church  was  replaced  by  a  new  and  beautiful  (Jothic 
edifice,  which  was  dedicated  Jan.  15,  1875.  This 
church  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  corner  of  State 
and  Warren  Streets,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
Out  of  this  church,  on  Oct.  16, 1868,  was  organized  the 
Asbury  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  36,  and  with  Rev.  J.  Cowims  pastor.  This 
church  succeeded  in  building  a  large  and  beautiful 
structure  on  State  Street,  in  which  services  were  first 
held  Jan.  1,  1871;  but  after  only  one  month  their 
house  was  totally  laid  in  ashes.  The  whole  town  was 
moved  with  profoundest  sorrow  over  this  calamity, 
and  many  of  the  churches  offered  eficient  aid  for  its 
re-erection.  The  society  is  now  worshiping  in  a  very 
commodious  chapel  on  State  Street,  just  above  the 
Second  Reformed  Church,  and,  considering  the  adver- 
sity it  has  been  called  to  pass  through,  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition. 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  erected  in 
Hackensack  in  1861,  when  there  were  only  25  Catholic 
families  in  the  town,  while  Rev.  Father  Annellie  was 
pastor.  He  was  followed  by  Revs.  P.  Corrigan  and 
Dr.  Beams.  The  corner-stone  of  the  present  church 
was  laid  in  1866,  and  the  beautiful  structure  was  fin- 
ished under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  P.  Cody,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  consecrated  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Bishop 
Bayley  to  the  most  Holy  Trinity.  Revs.  P.  P.  Gar- 
vey,  T.  Rolando,  and  M.  J.  Kirnan,  as  priests,  have 
followed,  and  the  church  now  embraces  a  membership 
of  over  seven  hundred. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hackensack  was  re- 
organized in  1870  with  a  membership  of  13,  which 
was  increased  in  1876  to  132  members,  and  has  largely 
increased  since  that  time.  Their  church  is  on  the 
comer  of  Anderson  Square  and  Urian  Street,  in  a 
most  convenient  location.  William  De  Wolf,  A.  D. 
P.  Gilbert,  and  G.  H.  Atwood  have  served  as  deacons, 
and  William  H.  De  Wolf  as  clerk.  Rev.  Robert  Mc- 
Gonegal  has  served  as  the  successor  of  the  two  former 
pastors  of  the  church  under  its  present  organization. 
The  prosperous  Sabbath-school,  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  John  O.  Hillyer  and  his  co-workers,  has 
embraced  at  least  225  scholars  and  teachers,  and  is  in 
a  most  prosperous  condition  at  present.  The  Baptists 
are  laboring  eamestly  to  increase  their  churches  and 
church  membership  in  this  State,  and  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Hackensack  promises  well  for  this  large 
and  influential  denomination  of  Christians  in  this 
country.  Their  present  pastor  is  Rev.  D.  T.  MacCly- 
mont,  and  the  church  membership  is  over  250.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Hillyer  still  continues  the  superintendent  of  the 
large  and  increasing  Sabbath-school. 

Zion  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  colored 
people  in  Hackensack  and  vicinity  is  located  on  At- 
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Ian  tic  Street  near  Railroad  Avenue.  Rev.  J.  A.  Rob- 
erta is  the  present  pastor,  and  Thomas  Williams  the 
miperin  ten  dent.  This  church  and  school,  all  things 
con^'iideri'd,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Bchools>  — Thr  township  of  New  Barbadoes  is  di- 
vidixl  into  four  school  districts,  known  under  the 
public  school  law  hy  Nos.  10,  embracing  Fairmount 
and  Cherry  Hill  and  a  portion  of  Midland  township; 
And  31^  embrui-in^r  all  the  township  between  the  com- 
ttii^ion  line  or  boundary  between  Fairmount  and  the 
New  York,  Sui^ijuehanna  and  Western,  formerly  the 
Midland,  Haiinifiy ;  and  32,  all  the  territory  of  the 
towii^hi|i  Bciutli  of  the  last-named  line  to  Kansas 
Street  and  the  Bouthem  commission  line;  and  33,  the 
remaining  territory  in  the  township  to  Little  Ferry. 
These  achnol^  collectively  embrace  over  twelve  hun- 
dred Hcbolai^,  mu\  under  the  present  State  system  of 
{>ublii'  in^tnirtian  are  well  managed  and  in  a  pros- 
perous condition. 

Of  the^e  districts,  Nos.  31  and  32  are  the  largest 
and  the  nioHt  deserving  of  special  notice.     In  1826, 
Cornelius  V.  Bcrgert,  Dr.  Abraham  Hopper,  and  Ar- 
ch ihiiLd  Canipltc'U  were  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  , 
in  this  piirt  *t(  Miickensack  as  trustees  to  take  steps  ; 
for  the  establislyment  of  a  school  wherein  all  the 
brancbw  of  a  chissical  education  could  be  obtained.  ' 
These  truHtee^  purchased  accordingly,  on  the  29th  day 
of  Ma>%  182B,  of  James  Hague  and  Albert  G.  Dore-  | 
tntjs  a  iot  foraitir] y  owned  by  James  Hill,  on  the  west  ' 
aide  of  Miiin  Stniet,  and  north  of  the  lands  of  Henry  ' 
Ilerdan^  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  stock- 
holfier?   for  a  new  academy;  and  as  the  illustrious 
Lafayette  htid  Jti^t  passed  through  the  village  in  his  ' 
Uair  tbnmgh  tbt'  Union,  and  to  revisit  the  scenes  in 
thim  vicinity  wht^re  this  patriot  of  France  had  strug- 
gled mle  by  side  with  Washington  in  the  darkest 
hourw  II f  the  Rev  njytion,  the  patriotic  people  of  Hack- 
cnaark  railed  tb^.dr  new  institution  Lafayette  Acad-  ' 
ttny.    The  biiiiaoig  was  erected  by  Benjamin  Oldis, 
twenty  feet  on  Main  Street  and  forty  feet  deep,  with 
an  Ufiper  ^lory  tor  lectures  and  religious  purposes, 
burnKHinted  by  a  cupola  and  bell  from  the  old  Passaic  ' 
Church.     John  Wash,  Professor  of  Languages,  from  | 
New  York,  vfim  the  first  teacher,  followed  by  William 
Lynn,  Michael  l>oyle,  Simeon  Zabriskie,  M.S.  Wick- 
ware,  Jacob  \'firiderbilt,  Hugh  Norton,  William  C. 
Baiith,  and  J.  fi.  Williams. 

h}  IS^^iS  the  olii  academy  was  sold,  and  the  commo- 
dious brick  s<']iool-house  was  erected  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  State  and  Berry  Streets,  in  the  central  part 
of  what  is;  generally  known  as  the  up-town  district. 
This  h  a  very  hirge  and  imposing  structure.     J.  G. 
Williams  wio*  tbe  first  teacher,  in  1853,  followed  by  ' 
James  1^.  Burlaw,  Isaac  J.  Wills,  Thomas  H.  Gimmel,  i 
B.  F.  Shaflir,  A.  Rider,  and  G.  T.  Probst,  followed  by  I 
fi.  G.  Lippincuit.    This  school-house  is  forty  by  fifty  i 
feet,  ivJth  an  uddition  of  twenty  by  forty  feet,  and  with 
nionm  and  accommodations  for  five  or  six  hundred  i 
(jchoiar*,  aiu!  with  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  > 


square  feet  of  blackboard  surface.  This  school  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  A  new  and 
spacious  structure  three  stories  high  was  erected  on 
the  same  site  in  1877. 

School  32  is  historic  in  age  and  association.  Steps 
were  taken  very  early  in  the  colonial  days  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  rating  the  inhabitants  for  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  towns  in  the  provinge. 

In  1767  a  meeting  was  held  in  Hackensack,  and 
long  discussion  had  whether  Queen's  (now  Rutgers) 
College  should  be  located  here  or  in  New  Brunswick. 
New  Brunswick  won  in  this  contest,  but  the  people  of 
Hackensack  began  at  once  to  take  a  profounder  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  education  by  reason  of  this  discus- 
sion. In  1769  Beinen  Van  Giesse,  an  old  and  exten- 
sive landholder,  interested  in  the  public  welfare  and 
the  promotion  of  learning,  gave  a  site  to  the  old  Wash- 
ington Academy,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and 
Warren  Streets.  A  fine  stone  building,  seventy-five 
by  thirty-five  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  belfry  in 
centre,  in  which  was  swung  the  famous  bell  with  the 
inscription,  **  Presented  to  Washington  Academy  by 
Wm.  Bayard,  1770,"  was  erected  and  completed  in 
the  same  year.  This  became  a  famous  institution  of 
learning. 

A  long  line  of  able  instructors  have  given  name 
and  fame  to  the  old  Washington  Academy.  The  re- 
nowned Pet«r  Wilson  heads  the  list,  commonly  known 
as  Dr.  Wilson,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  Columbia  College,*  Henry  Traphagen, 
John,  of  the  same  name,  Bayard  Bayard,  Thomss 
Geaghan,  Christian  Zabriskie,  John  Hayward,  Henrf 
Blackman,  William  Howell  (a  physician),  John  Bo- 
gart,  Henry  Howell,  and  John  Vanderbilt.  Such  men 
as  Solomon  Froeligh,  a  great  scholar,  as  well  as  able 
theologian,  John  Van  Buren,  Isaac  Yanderbeck,  Jr., 
and  those  able  lawyers,  Robert  Campbell  and  Nebe 
miah  Wade,  were  the  first  trustees,  elected  Aug.  4, 
1790.  This  building  was  reconstructed  in  1846  and  in 
1858,  and  another  story  added  in  1873.  In  1865,  on 
motion  of  G.  E.  Wygant,  the  school  was  made  firee,  and 
in  1869  the  necessary  books  and  papers  were  to  be  fur- 
nished to  scholars  free  of  all  charge  also.  The  prin- 
cipals of  Washington  Institute  since  1846  still  reflect 
credit  on  this  old  seat  of  learning.  Their  names  are 
Jacob  Vanderbilt  (already  mentioned),  Jacob  Worten- 
dyke  (an  eminent  lawyer),  Jacob  Van  Buskirk,  Wil- 
liam Williams  (an  able  civil  engineer),  Edwin  Wil- 
liams, Joseph  Hasbrouck,  Abraham  Berlew,  Abraham 
Waltermire,  H.  A.  Wilcox,  and  last  of  all,  and  the 
principal  for  more  than  ten  years.  Nelson  Haas.  Mr. 
Haas  will  take  rank  with  the  most  able  of  our  public 
school  instructors  in  this  country.  The  standard  of 
scholarship  in  his  school  and  his  success  as  an  instruc- 
tor have  justly  given  him  this  high  reputation.  The 
school  building  in  1866  could  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  scholars,  and  in  1876  two  hundred  and 
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Prof.  Nelson  Haas,  ion  of  Mfttthias  Haas  and  Melinda 
Holgate,  was  born  Aag.  3,  1838,  at  Chestnut  ilill,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  His  father  was  of  German  descent,  was  a 
busineas  man  of  strict  integrity  in  that  city,  and  for  sixteen 
years  was  a  member  of  its  Common  Council.  He  died  in  1869, 
aged  seventy  years.  His  mother  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and 
died  in  1865,  aged  sixty-three  years.  His  maternal  grandfather 
was  a  prominent  resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  seventeen 
years  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Two  of  his  brothers,  Edwin  and  Edgar,  have  spent  their  lives 
aa  educators;  they  founded  the  Hightstown  Classical  and  Scien- 
tific Institute,  and  also  founded  the  New  Jersey  Collegiate  In- 
stitute at  Bordentown,  on  a  part  of  the  old  Bonaparte  property. 
The  former  died  in  1875,  aged  forty-seven  years;  the  latter 
is  the  present  school  superintendent  of  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
Another  brother,  Lewis,  is  a  large  and  wealthy  stock-raiser  in 
California.  His  other  brothers  are  Holgate,  a  farmer  in  Ne- 
v^a;  Franklin  and  Jerome  were  machinists.  Franklin  died 
in  1872,  aged  forty-nine  years,  and  Jerome  resides  in  California. 
His  Bisters  were  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1875,  aged  forty -five 
years;  Jane,  died  young;  and  Clara. 

Nelson  Haas  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  began 
hia  chosen  profession  as  a  teacher,  which  he  continued  in  the 
district  schools  in  the  locality  of  his  birth  until  1859,  when  he 
went  to  Mississippi,  and  for  two  years  was  the  mathematical 
teacher  and  teacher  of  physics  in  an  academy  at  Port  Gibson. 
Returning  North,  he,  after  two  more  years'  service  as  teacher, 
was  appointed  deputy  provost- marshal  of  the  Ninth  District, 
Pennsylvania,  under  A.  W.  Bolenius,  who  was  succeeded  aa 
marshal  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Jr.,  during  Mr.  Uaas'  term  of 
service.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  joined  Company  B,  Ninth 
Union  League  Regiment,  Philadelphia,  as  first  lieutenant. 
After  a  few  weeks  was  made  commissary  of  the  brigade,  and 
remained  in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Upon  his  return  Prof.  Haas  began  the  study  of  law  in  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  in  the  oflBce  of  Gen.  William  H.  Miller,  and  was 


admitted  as  an  attomey-at-law  in  1868.  The  same  year,  %fUr 
practicing  a  few  months  in  Harrivburg,  he  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  opened  a  law-oAce  at  Stockton,  where,  however,  he 
had  remained  only  a  short  time  when  the  death  of  his  fiUher 
caused  his  return  East. ' 

In  1871  ho  was  tendered  the  position  of  prineipal  of  Wash- 
ington Institute,  District  No.  32,  at  Hackensaek,  N.  J.,  the  fint 
and  highest,  in  point  of  proficiency,  in  Bergen  Connty,  and  one 
of  the  leading  schools  in  the  Stnte,  which  he  accepted,  and  bs 
has  continued  the  incumbent  of  that  high  and  responsible  plaoe 
since,  a  period  of  nearly  eleven  years. 

The  same  year  of  his  settling  in  Hackensaek,  Prof.  Haas  wai 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  McQuoid,  of  New  York  City, 
a  lady  of  high  literary  attainments  and  culture,  and  a  graduate 
of  Bordentown  Female  College.  Their  surviving  children  are 
Nelson  M.  and  Edwin  Percival. 

Prof.  Uaas  stands  first  among  the  teachers  of  Bergen  County, 
and  may  safely  be  classed  among  the  prominent  teachers  and 
educators  of  the  State.  His  love  for  and  interest  in  school 
work ;  his  long-continued  connection  with  the  schools  of  Haek- 
ensack  as  teacher ;  his  co-operation  in  raising  the  standard  for 
teachers'  qualifications  in  Bergen  County ;  his  exeeotive  ability 
and  systematic  management,  not  only  of  his  own  school,  bat  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Bergen  County  Teachers'  AaaociatioB, 
of  which  he  has  been  president  for  the  past  eight  years,  and 
during  the  same  lime  its  principal  teacher;  and  his  ability,  si 
shown  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  teaebert  for 
the  past  nine  years,  have  together  not  only  given  him  a  high 
place  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  oountj,  bat  ooid- 
mandod  the  attention  of  Rutgers  College,  which  oonferrtd 
upon  him  in  1877  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  above  facts  were  fully  demonstrated  in  the  first  competi- 
tive examination  of  the  scholars  held  in  the  oountj  in  Jaoe, 
1881,  wherein  his  pupils  receiving  first-grade  diplomas  wore 
greater  in  number  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  comntj,  and  bore 
a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  as  a  result  of  their  teaeher'i 
thoroughness. 
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sixty,  but  with  nearly  one  hundred  more  seeking  ad- 
mission.   This  called  for  the  present  structure. 

In  1877  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  district  was 
called  to  take  into  consideration  the  necessary  steps 
for  a  new  school-house.  Subsequently,  by  an  almost 
mumimous  vote  of  the  district,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  new  school- 
house,  and  Garret  Ackerson,  Jr.,  Henry  D.  Winton, 
Joseph  P.  Vreeland,  and  Nelson  Haas  were  appointed 
a  select  committee  to  co-operate  with  David  Terhune, 
James  M.  Van  Valen,  and  George  E.  Wygant,  the 
school  trustees,  to  select  a  site  and  to  erect  a  new 
school-house.  Failing  of  entire  unanimity,  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  back  again  to  the  voters  in  the  dis- 
trict as  to  the  selection  of  a  site.  This  occasioned 
probably  one  of  the  largest  school-meetings  ever  held 
in  the  county,  at  which,  after  much  excitement  and 
debate,  over  four  hundred  votes  were  cast,  and  the 
following  site  was  selected  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Union  and  Myers  Streets,  near  the  centre  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  generally  commodious  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict, it  being  about  three  squares,  or  less  than  one- 
fourth  mile,  from  the  court-house. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  the  building  was  commenced, 
and  was  occupied  by  the  school  Dec.  2,  1878.  The 
structure  consists  of  four  stories  on  a  ground-plan  of 
sixty-seven  by  seventy-seven  feet,  with  a  spacious 
hallway  at  the  main  entrance,  and  double  stairs,  easy 
of  ascent,  to  the  top  story,  and  with  most-  spacious 
doors  for  easy  exit.  There  are  four  school- rooms  on 
each  floor,  of  about  twenty-six  by  thirty-one  feet, 
with  oommo4ioufl  lunck-rooms  for  males  and  females, 
and  an  assembly-room  of  sixty-seven  by  forty  in  the 
highest  story,  with  high  ceilings  and  a  thorough  ven- 
tilation, with  inside  blinds  so  adjusted  as  readily  to 
regulate  the  light,  and  spacious  blackboards  on  the 
four  sides  of  each  room,  with  steam  for  warming  all 
the  rooms. 

Nelson  Haas,  A.M.,  the  principal,  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Physics  in  one  of  the  Southern  col- 
leges several  years  since,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
board  of  examiners  of  teachers  for  the  last  nine  years. 
Pupils  fh)m  this  school  in  competitive  examinations 
have  found  their  way  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
The  advanced  grade  of  studies  in  this  school  em- 
braces geometry,  trigonometry  (plane  and  spherical), 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  beside  the  higher 
branches  in  the  sciences  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages. 

Certainly  these  two  district  schools,  Nos.  81  and  S2, 
we  have  been  describing  are  a  great  credit  to  the 
school  system  in  this  State.  The  school-house  No.  32 
is  a  most  beautiful  structure,  and  is  surrounded  by 
lawns  without  wires  or  guards,  but  upon  which  not  a 
scholar  ever  encroaches.  They  know  the  invisible 
lines  and  obey. 

Peteh  Wilson,  LL.D.'— Perhaps  we  have  a  right 
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to  consider  it  one  of  the  chiefest  glories  of  Scotland 
that  she  has  sent  to  our  shores  so  many  Christian 
scholars  who  have  adorned  our  annals  with  their 
learning,  their  patriotism,  and  their  piety.  Driven 
from  home  during  the  last  century  by  poverty  and  op- 
pression, gifted  with  aspirations  beyond  their  native 
isle,  armed  with  an  unconquerable  faith  in  God,  they 
found  here  not  only  a  fair  field  for  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  through  their  thrift,  but  also  for  the  exer- 
cise of  all  those  manly  qualities  with  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  endowed,  but  above  all  for  the  enjoyment 
of  that  religious  belief  which  has  made  Scotland  loved 
and  honored  everywhere.  Among  these  illustrious 
men,  and  not  the  least  of  them,  was  Prof.  Peter  Wil- 
son, who  came  to  this  country  in  1763,  and  subse- 
quently settled  in  the  village  of  Hackensack,  and  be- 
came the  first  principal  of  Washington  Academy. 
His  name  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  that  institution  in  this  volume,  but  his  life  and 
character  are  deserving  of  more  than  passing  notice. 
In  all  respects  he  is  probably  the  ablest  scholar  and 
the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  lived  in  Bergen  County 
or  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey.  He  almost  began  the 
career  of  his  active  life  in  New  Barbadoes  township, 
and  here  he  found  his  last  resting-place  at  its  close. 

Peter  Wilson  was  bom  at  Banff,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  Nov.  23, 1746.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  both  his  parents  were  emi- 
nent for  their  piety.  Their  early  religious  instruction 
soon  took  deep  root  in  the  young  child's  mind.  In- 
deed, at  the  early  age  of  eight  years  he  is  said  to  have 
manifested  a  deep  sense  of  the  sinfulness  and  misery 
of  the  soul  before  its  new  birth  in  Christ,  and  in  his 
own  chamber  morning  and  evening  he  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  solitary  prayer.  Undressed  and  on  his 
bare  knees,  he  was  discovered  by  his  mother  engaged 
in  earnest  prayer.  Reproving  such  an  imprudent  ex- 
posure of  his  health  and  life,  he  replied  to  his  mother 
in  thus  humbling  himself  before  God,  ''I  think  it 
should  not  be  done  by  me  in  any  other  way.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  can  be  sufficiently  humble  before 
Gk)d  Almighty  in  any  other  posture."  "  My  child," 
said  the  fond  mother,  *'you  will  take  cold  by 
throwing  yourself  naked  on  the  floor.  Besides, 
God  does  not  require  this  of  you.  You  will  be 
heard  as  readily  in  your  clothes  as  in  this  condition." 
He  then  told  her  "  that  he  had  thus  been  in  the  habit 
of  prostrating  himself  in  his  linens  only,  and  yet  had 
never  caught  cold  even  during  the  inclemency  of 
winter."  Upon  her  entreaties  he  reluctantly  gave  up 
this  habit  of  prostration,  but  insisted  it  was  a  most 
befitting  posture  in  the  humbleness  of  a  poor  sinner 
before  the  Great  Judge.  He  early  manifested  extra- 
ordinary talent  in  his  fondness  for  learning,  his  cir- 
cumspect and  moral  conduct,  and  was  entered  a 
student  of  Mariochal  College  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  Here  he  commanded  the  esteem  of  the 
professors  and  the  applause  of  his  associates.  He 
soon  excelled  in  the  classics,  in  Greek  and  Roman 
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antiquities,  and  in  the  sciences,  graduating  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen,  receiving  with  his  diploma 
not  only  the  usual  salutations,  but  also  assurances  of 
the  highest  approbation.  An  independent  Scotch- 
man at  seventeen,  graduating  not  only  with  lauda- 
tion but  with  approbation  also,  with  all  the  world 
before  him  from  whence  to  choose,  would  be  consid- 
ered more  fortunate  even,  more  blessed  rather,  than 
lulus,  and  that  he  would  pursue  his  way  safely,  not 
only  through  this  earthly  life,  but  even  beyond  the 
stars.  He  was  at  once  offered  a  lucrative  office  in  the 
Scottish  nobility,  which  would  have  opened  the  way 
to  honor  and  emolument  in  Scotland,  but,  against  the 
persuasions  of  his  parents  and  firiends,  he  declined  the 
position.  Having  heard  and  thought  much  of  the 
new  hopes  and  prospects  then  banning  to  open  up 
to  mankind  in  America,  and  hating  the  narrow  tram- 
mels and  restraints  of  aristocracy,  where  fools  had 
sometimes  been  elevated  and  wise  men  despised,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  he  should  turn  his  steps  towards 
the  New  World.  The  following  story  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  young  but  thoroughly  educated  and 
independent  lad  of  seventeen. 

On  a  damp  and  misty  day,  while  his  father  was  at 
work,  a  young  man  appeared  whom  he  had  to  recog- 
nize as  the  laird,  and  at  once  the  old,  bald-headed 
man  stood  uncovered  in  his  presence  and  exposed  to 
the  elements.  The  young  laird  of  course  did  not  un- 
cover, and  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  old  man,  and 
carelessly  amused  himself  with  a  slight  rattan  cane 
he  held  in  his  hand.  The  old  Scotchman  only  re- 
sumed his  broad  bonnet  when  the  young  nobleman 
disappeared.  Young  Wilson  said,  "  Father,  why  did 
you  stand  so  long  a  time  with  your  bonnet  in  hand 
and  head  bare  in  this  damp  day,  while  that  young  man 
who  talked  with  you  had  his  head  covered?''  The 
senior  replied,  "Ah,  my  son,  that's  the  young  laird." 

"  Laird  or  nae  laird,  my  worthy  father,"  said  the 
son,  "I  wad  na  hae  kept  my  bonnet  in  hand  and 
my  auld  bauld  pow  exposed  to  the  cauld,  damp  air, 
while  he  a  stripling  forsooth  like  myself  strutted  about 
with  his  head  covered." 

"  Ye  wad  na,  say  ye  callant  ?  Then  I  am  afraid  ye 
would  be  accounted  a  rebel." 

"  Then  I  wad  na  live  under  sic  a  nobility  and  sic  a 
government  as  this." 

"  And  where  would  you  gang  til,  laddie,  then  ?"  said 
the  surprised  old  man. 

"  To  America,  father ;  I  would  gang  to  America." 

The  restraints  which  such  aristocratic  manners  im- 
posed and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  religious  liberty  caused  young  Wilson  at  an  early 
day  to  quit  his  native  land,  and  so  in  1768,  in  his  sev- 
enteenth year,  he  landed  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

His  credentials  from  home  soon  found  him  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher  in  that  city.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  thereafter  he  came  to  Hackensack  and  be- 
came the  first  principal  of  Washington  Academy, 
which  went  into  operation  about  1770.    Under  his 


charge  the  academy  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  educational  institutions  of  that  day.  Adam 
Boyd,  his  compatriot  in  the  Revolution,  has  told  sev- 
eral anecdotes  concerning  the  devotion  of  Mi.  Wilson 
to  his  adopted  country.  In  1775  he  signed  the  bond 
of  association  in  these  words,  *'  I  promise  to  defend 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  United  States  with  mj 
life  and  fortune."  Subsequent  history  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  most  faithful  fulfillment  of  that  ple<^ 
His  talents  and  literary  attainments  soon  gained 
for  him  great  influence  over  his  fellow-citizens.  In 
his  public  speeches  and  well-written  essays  he  bravely 
exposed  the  arbitrary  laws  and  conduct  of  the  British 
government  towards  the  American  States.  He  hailed 
the  Declarations  of  Independence  at  Burlington  and 
at  Philadelphia  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  hope 
just  newly  born. 

About  this  time  a  notable  instance  is  related  show- 
ing the  different  times  and  circumstances  in  which 
the  same  men  may  meet  each  other  in  a  new  countrj. 
Wilson  after  coming  to  Hackensack  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Van  Giesen.  Exposed  as  were  all  the 
Whigs  in  that  vicinity  to  a  marauding  British  soldiery, 
Mr.  Wilson  found  his  house  invaded  one  day  by  such 
a  turbulent  crowd,  who  soon  became  boisterous,  and 
appeared  to  be  entirely  reckless  of  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  household,  and  charged  Wilson  and  his  femily 
with  being  rebels.  Mr.  Wilson  requested  them  to  de- 
sist, as  there  was  a  helpless  female  there  whose  life  and 
health  were  imperiled  by  such  a  disturbance.  This 
helpless  female  was  his  beloved  wife.  One  of  the 
officers  of  this  band  happened  to  be  the  young  laird 
already  mentioned  in  this  narrative.  While  he  was 
thus  importunately  appealing  to  them  to  desist,  be 
cause,  as  Scottish  gentlemen,  as  they  wero,  they,  had 
not  been  trained  thus  to  conduct  themselves  in  their 
native  land,  the  laird,  fixing  his  eye  on  Wilson,  in- 
quired, "  Who  are  ye?"  "I  am  Wilson,"  was  Uie 
quick  reply.  "  What !  are  ye  Wilson's  son  of  Banff' 
"  I  am,  sir."  "  Weel,  weel,  Wilson,"  said  the  oflScer, 
"  I  hope  ye  are  nae  rebel ;  and  be  that  as  it  may,  we'll 
make  nae  mair  noise  here,"  and  so  the  disturbance 
ended. 

In  1777  and  1778  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  representative 
in  the  State  Legislature  of  New  Jersey.  In  those 
days  men  often  served  their  country  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives.  It  is  said  the  electors  who  came  to  the 
poll  were  such  as  were  willing  to  come  at  the  M  of 
a  rope  around  their  n^ks.  "  The  British  force,"  says 
Mr.  Boyd,  "  lay  at  Brewer's  Hill,  near  the  New  Bridge, 
on  the  Hackensack  River.  We  had  no  force  to  re- 
move them.  Forage,  it  was  said,  was  their  object 
The  number  of  electors  who  appeared  at  the  poH 
was  seven.  Peter  Wilson  was  the  first  on  the  list 
There  was  a  dead  pause.  The  little  band  of  patriots 
looked  at  each  other  in  suspense.  Shall  we  proceed 
or  shall  we  decline?  It  was  carried  triumphantly 
that  they  should  proceed,  and  Peter  Wilson,  John 
Outwater,  and  Isaac  Blanch  were  elected  members  of 
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the  Legblature,  and  Peter  Harring  was  elected  to  the 
Council,  and  Adam  Boyd  sheriff.  During  all  this 
time  Mr.  Wilson  was  most  eminent  for  his  learning 
and  his  piety,  and  for  his  profound  interest  in  politics, 
not  for  the  sake  of  an  office  or  to  be  an  office-seeker 
merely,  but  because  the  promotion  of  humanity 
through  his  Christian  faith  seemed  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  In  times  of  public  crises  such  men  are  often 
called  to  the  front.  He  was  sent  to  the  Legislature 
by  annual  election  till  1783,  and  was  often  assigned 
as  one  of  the  ablest  members  to  draft  the  laws ;  and 
in  the  last  year  of  his  legislative  service  was  appointed 
to  revise  and  compile  the  statutes  of  the  State  to  that 
period  ;  and  Wilson's  edition  of  the  laws,  in  a  volume 
of  480  pages,  is  a  standard  work  in  the  legislative 
collections  of  New  Jersey.  But,  ever  true  to  the  voca- 
tion of  his  first  choice  as  a  teacher,  neither  politics, 
which  he  had  served  with  his  learning,  his  zeal  and 
fidelity  during  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  nor  the 
tempting  allurements  of  office  prevented  him  from 
returning  to  the  academy,  where  more  than  one  hun- 
dred students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
anxiously  waiting  to  hail  their  master.  During  the 
last  term  of  Mr.  Wilson's  service  in  the  Legislature, 
in  1783,  the  academy  at  Hackensack  had  become  so 
prosperous  that  an  incorporation  of  the  institution  into 
a  college  was  deemed  desirable.  It  was  proposed  that 
Dr.  Dirck  Bomeyn,  who  afterwards  became  president 
of  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  should  become  the 
president,  and  Mr.  Wilson  the  Professor  of  Languages. 
Mr.  Wilson,  however,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  while 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  could  not  be  induced  to 
support  the  measure.  While  teaching  he  was  also  a 
close  and  constant  student  of  theology  and  Oriental 
literature.  In  1786  he  was  urged  to  take  a  license  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  received  also  a  pressing  call 
to  become  the  coadjutor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Westerlo  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  large  and  influential  Dutch 
Charch  at  Albany.  Dr.  Westerlo  was  greatly  dis- 
pleased with  the  course  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  refusing 
such  a  call ;  but  the  honorable  and  to  him  the  greatly 
successful  vocation  of  a  teacher  seemed  to  be  the  first 
.  and  last  and  only  field  of  his  aspiration  and  devotion. 
When  Dr.  Romeyn  became  president  of  Union  Col- 
lege Mr.  Wilson  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  in  1793.  Soon  after  he  left  Hackensack  to 
accept  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities in  Columbia  College,  in  New  York  City.  He 
at  once  took  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  college  profes- 
sors in  this  country.  He  was  soon  after  urged  to 
accept  the  principalship  of  Erasmus  Hall,  at  Flat- 
bush,  L.  I.,  when  this  institution  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  seminaries  in  fitting  students 
for  college  in  the  United  States.  Two  hundred  stu- 
dents from  the  Weast  Indies  and  Europe  and  the 
United  States  studied  here,  and  many  of  its  students 
became  learned  and  pious  and  distinguished  men 
afterwards.  The  learned  teacher  became  renowned 
in  his  disciples. 


The  arduous  tasks  of  such  a  principalship  com- 
pelled him  at  length  to  relax  his  labors  by  returning 
again  to  the  professorship  in  Columbia  College ;  and 
in  1821,  when  past  seventy-five  years,  the  infirmities 
of  age  began  to  urge  him  to  that  retirement  which  an 
active,  ardent,  and  laborious  life  so  justly  deserved. 
After  twenty-six  years  as  professor  he  resigned  that 
position,  as  well  as  the  provostship  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, amid  the  regrets  and  highest  commendations  of 
its  trustees  and  faculty.  That  old  and  distinguished 
institution  continued  to  the  doctor  half  his  salary 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  token  of  affection. 
That  learned  and  able,  lawyer,  John  Wells,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  New  York  bar  at  that  time,  and 
one  of  the  trustees  of  Coliunbia,  first  rose  and  made 
the  motion  for  this  annuity  to  Dr.  Wilson,  referring 
in  eloquent  terms  to  the  eminent  learning,  the  great 
powers  of  mind,  the  undoubted  piety,  the  extraordi- 
nary services  of  the  teacher,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  vigor  of  his  best  days,  his  high  character,  his  ur- 
banity of  manners,  his  great  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  difficult  art  of  governing  youth, 
i  his  constant  and  abiding  love  of  virtue  and  justice, 
and  his  unremitting  devotion  and  masterly  ability  in 
educating  his  pupils,  which  had  greatly  extended  the 
reputation  of  the  college  in  the  name  and  fame  of  its 
distinguished  provost  and  professor.  Such  a  tribute 
excited  the  warmest  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
trustees,  and  when  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Wil- 
liam Moore,  M.D.,  it  was  carried  without  a  dissenting 
voice. 

Thus  blessed  with  the  honors  and  the  emoluments 
of  a  well-spent  life,  after  two  years  in  New  York  City, 
Dr.  Wilson  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Hack- 
ensack, and  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1825,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Few  men  have  combined  so  much  learning  and  so 
much  worldly  and  conspicuous  success  with  so  much 
simple  and  sincere  piety.  The  child  at  eight  years, 
humbling  himself  before  God  in  his  chamber,  was  the 
same  simple  and  devout  child  of  his  Master  in  all  the 
greatness  of  his  understanding.  The  pomp  and  hon- 
ors of  time  paled  into  insignificancy  before  the  vic- 
tories and  the  triumphs  of  the  Redeemed.  He  de- 
clined more  honors  than  he  would  accept.  Successful 
in  politics  as  a  legislator  in  the  trying  times  of  the 
Revolution,  his  intelligence  and  discretion  prompted 
his  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  St^te,  which  he 
declined.  The  presidency  of  several  colleges  and  edu- 
cational institutions  were  offered  him,  but  only  to  be 
declined.  It  was  known  that  he  had  commanded  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  G^n.  Washington,  and  through 
much  entreaty  and  persuasion  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  Presidential  elector  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  was  president  of  that  body  of  electors 
at  Trenton.  He  died  after  having  walked  with  God 
sixty -five  years,  with  thanks  be  to  Grod,  who  had  given 
him  the  victory  through  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  an  eminent  classical  scholar,  and  his  revision  of 
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SalliiBt,  of  LoDginos,  and  of  Adam's  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, his  Greek  Prosody  and  Greek  Prepositions,  and 
his  corrected  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
are  valuable  works  of  learning  to-day.  The  great 
Scotchman  left  his  native  land  to  adorn  his  adopted 
country,  but  his  constant  and  highest  aspiration  was 
at  last  to  enter  into  the  joys  of  his  Lord. 

Chartered  Companies  and  Sooietiet .—The  char- 
tered companies  and  societies  in  Hackensack  are  as 
follows : 

The  Hackensack  Water  Company,  in  1873  and 
1874,  constructed  works  to  supply  the  village  with 
water  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  The  water  is  pumped  from 
the  river  into  a  reservoir  on  the  heights  of  Cherry 
Hill,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  river, 
and  thence  is  carried  by  gravity  through  the  iron 
pipes.  It  is.  said  to  afford  a  purer  supply  than  the 
Cioton  in  New  York. 

The  Hackensack  Gaslight  Company  was  estab- 
lished in  1867,  with  L.  J.  Van  Boskerck,  John  J. 
Ward,  M.  M.  Knapp,  Grarret  Ackerson,  Jr.,  R.  P. 
Terhune,  John  J.  Anderson,  and  N.  S.  Banta,  direc- 
tors. M.  M.  Knapp,  N.  8.  Banta,  and  R.  P.  Terhune 
became  respectively  the  first  president,  treasurer,  and 
secretary. 

Bergen  County  Lodge,  No.  73,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was 
instituted  in  the  village  of  Hackensack  in  the  year 
1845,  and  held  its  first  meetings  in  a  small  room  over 
the  ball-room  of  the  "  Washington  Mansion  House," 
but  the  accommodations  being  found  insufficient  the 
lodge  sought  other  quarters.  Forming  a  building 
association,  the  lodge  purchased  a  site  and  erected  a 
building  known  as  "  Odd-Fellows'  Hall."  An  addi- 
tion has  since  been  made.  At  the  early  organization 
there  was  not  entire  harmony,  but  that  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  lodge  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
There  were  three  other  lodges  in  the  county  in  1876 
and  one  encampment.  The  lodge  has  aided  several 
of  its  members  when  sickness  and  death  have  come 
upon  them,  and  has  expended  thousands  of  dollars 
in  works  of  charity.  The  membership  is  composed 
largely  of  mechanics,  with  some  farmers  and  persons 
in  other  occupations,  numbering  among  these  judges, 
sheriffs,  prosecutors  of  the  pleas,  county  collectors, 
members  of  the  Assembly,  and  chosen  freeholders. 

The  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia,  July  8,  1845,  with  sister 
societies  all  over  the  country,  embracing  thousands 
of  American  mechanics,  advocating  free  schools  and 
non-union  of  church  and  State,  together  with  certain 
other  principles  claimed  to  be  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  its  members.  The  Columbia  Council,  No. 
66,  with  seventeen  charter  members,  was  organized  at 
Hackensack,  Sept.  5,  1871.  This  association  at  one 
time  was  very  extensive,  embracing  a  large  member- 
ship throughout  the  Union,  but  it  is  believed  the 
society  at  present  is  not  active  in  its  operations. 

Bruder-Liebe  Society  was  organized  Dec.  5,  1864. 
This  society  of  brotherly  love  and  benevolence  for 


the  care  of  the  sick  and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
commenced  with  a  membership  of  eight  persons.  It 
pays  ^ye  dollars  per  week  to  sick  members,  and  to  the 
widow  of  any  member  forty  dollars,  sft«l  fifty  cents 
to  any  member  losing  his  wife  by  death.  This  society 
has  a  charitable  fund  of  over  twelve  hundred  dollar*. 
At  present  it  holds  its  meetings  in  the  school-hou:ie 
on  Hudson  Street.  It  has  frequently  ministered  its 
charitable  aid  to  the  sick,  to  the  dying,  and  to  the 
dead.  Its  first  officers  were  John  0.  Grod^,  N.  G. ; 
John  Engle,  V.  G. ;  William  Getting,  R.  G. ;  Carl 
Getting,  F.  S. ;  August  Fieschly,  Treas. 

Pioneer  Lodge,  No.  70,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  was  insti- 
tuted and  set  at  labor  April  4,  1865,  under  dispensa- 
tion from  the  then  M.  W.  G.  M.,  William  Silas 
Whitehead,  of  Newark,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Passaic  L#odge,  No.  62,  in  which  lodge  the  charter 
members  of  "Pioneer"  had  previously  exemplified 
the  work.  The  first  meeting  of  Pioneer  ZZ  U.  D.  a, 
was  held  in  Gdd- Fellows*  Hall,  Hackensack.  with 
the  following  officers:  William  H.  De  Wolf.  W.  M.; 
Dr.  William  H.  Hall,  S.  W. ;  Robert  W.  Goslee,  J. 
W. ;  Richard  A.  Terhune,  S.  D.  (and  acting  treasurer) ; 
Isaac  E.  Bogert,  Sec. ;  Thomas  Picker,  J.  D. ;  and 
David  M.  Hall,  acting  as  tyler.  All  were  charter 
members  of  the  lodge.  Its  meetings  were  continued 
in  Gdd-Fellows*  Hall  till  the  autumn  of  1865,  when 
the  lodge  moved  to  Anderson  Hall,  just  constructed, 
on  the  southeast  comer  of  Main  and  Passaic  Streets. 
The  third  story  of  the  hall  had  been  specially  fitted  up 
for  the  lodge.  It  held  its  first  regular  meeting  under 
chatter  or  warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
Jersey,  Feb.  12,  1866.  The  officers  for  that  year  had 
been  previously  elected  to  the  same  positions  held  by 
them  respectively  under  dispensation.  The  member- 
ship increased  rapidly,  and  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  while  at  Anderson  Hall.  But  expensive  para- 
phernalia and  fittings  with  sundry  liberal  donations 
by  the  lodge  left  it  finally  in  a  crippled  financial  con- 
dition, and  the  evil  effects  of  a  too  rapid  increase  in 
its  membership  became  manifest,  making  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  its  members  in  order  to 
free  the  lodge  of  its  accumulated  burdens.  Some  of 
its  members  also  had  been  unfaithful,  necessitating 
one  expulsion  and  several  suspensions  for  non-pay- 
ment of  dues.  Meantime  the  lodge  had  left  An- 
derson Hall,  but  after  extricating  itself  from  debt  it 
returned,  to  remain  there  till  its  removal  to  its  com- 
modious quarters  in  the  new  building  of  the  Bank  of 
Bergen  County,  which  the  lodge  still  continues  to 
occupy.  It  now  numbers  about  sixty  members,  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  one  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed in  the  State.  Its  present  officers  (1881)  are 
James  Van  Valen,  W.  M. ;  M.  C.  Gilham,  S.  W.  ; 
James  Russel,  J.  W. ;  W.  I.  Comes,  M. ;  George 
W.  Comes,  Sec. ;  John  Bertholf,  S.  D. ;  L.  Dodd, 
J.  D. ;  L.  C.  Westervelt  and  John  Ryan,  Masters  of 
C.  J.;  W.  Burt,  Tyler;  N.  W.  Haas,  C.  W.  Bcrdan, 
L.  Dudd,  Trustees ;  William  H.  De  Wolf,  Dr.  Wil- 
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liara  H.  Hall,  L.  D.  Hay,  C.  W.  Vanderbeck,  J.  P.  j  ized  under  a  State  law.  It  transacted  business  here 
Vreeland,  Dr.  A.  S.  Burdett,  Nelson  Haas,  Past  Mas-  ;  about  fifty  years  ago,  but  after  a  few  years  it  met  with 
ters.  William  H.  De  Wolf  has  been  for  several  years  |  financial  failure.  John  De  Grott  was  its  president, 
a  representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Caro-  I  and  George  Y.  Allaire  its  cashier.  It  was  first  located 
lina  near  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey.  |  in  the  present  southwest  parlor  of  the  Mansion  House, 

Upland  Lodge,  No.  177,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  is  a  German  j  and  subsequently  moved  to  its  banking-house,  erected 
lodge,  instituted  Feb.  26,  1874,  with  thirteen  charter  j  by  the  company  for  that  purpose  on  the  north  side  of 
members,  increased  to  sixty-five  members  in  good  |  Mansion  Street,  near  Main. 

standing,  with  a  surplus  capital  of  over  one  thousand  The  Bank  of  Bergen  County  was  established  Jan. 
dollars,  and  holding  its  meetings  at  present  in  Odd-  2,  1872,  with  a  capital  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and 
Fellows'  Hall.  This  is  a  large  and  influential  society,  i  in  January,  1874,  increased  to  one  hundred  thousand 

Hildise  Bund,  Section  No.  6,  of  Hackensack,  was     dollars,  and  in  the  same  year  a  spacious  and  substan- 
organized  Dec.  3, 1869,  as  a  chartered  association  for     tial  banking-house  was  erected  on  Main  Street,  on 
life  insurance,  and  against  accident,  sickness,  and  ;  the  site  of  the  old  Campbell  tavern  of  Revolutionary 
for  general  benefit.    This  society  does  not  now  appear     memory, 
to  be  in  active  operation.  Bergen    County  Savings- Bank  was  charterfed  in 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1881,  Post  52  of  the  Grand  I  1870,  and  commenced  business  in  1872.  Its  business 
Anny  of  the  Republic  was  organized  at  Hackensack,  \  was  mai/ily  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  Bank  of 
with  the  following  officers :  C,  George  M.  Hunter,  |  Bergen  County. 

2l8t  N.  Y.  Inf.  and  2d  N.  Y.  Cav. ;  S.  V.  C,  W.  I.  I  The  First  National  Bank  of  Hackensack  was  or- 
Brant,  40th  N.  Y.  (Mozart  Regiment) ;  J.  V.  C,  J.  |  ganized  Oct.  23,  1871,  and  commence  business  the 
H.  Russell,  44th  N.  Y. ;  Adjt.,  Daniel  Demarest,  22d  -  following  January,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 


N.  J.;  Q.,  John  Engel,  165th  N.  Y.  (Duryea's  Zou- 
aves) ;  Chap.,  W.  W.  Harper,  22d  N.  J. ;  Surg.,  John 
G.  Fream,  60th  111.  (Sharpshooters) ;  Sergt.-Maj., 
Simeon  Van  Wetering,  22d  N.  J.;  0.  D.,  F.  W. 
Hover,  7th  N.  Y.  Heavy  Art. ;  O.  G.,  Albert  C.  Bo- 


The  Hackensack  Savings-Bank  was  incorporated 
April  4,  1873,  and  commenced  business  the  following 
May.  This  bank  was  managed  by  the  officers  gener- 
ally of  the  First  National  Bank.  All  of  these  four 
financial  institutions  we  have  named  continued  in 


gert,  22d  N.  J.  Comrades,  W.  H.  De  Wolf,  8th  N.  |  business  till  one  or  two  years  since.  They  are  now 
Y.;  T.J.  Lonergan,  90th  HI.;  Joseph  Scott,  1st  N.  i  closing  up  their  affairs. 

Y.  Engineers ;  Aaron  £.  Ackerman,  13th  N.  J. ;  Lewis  !  Fairmount  and  Cherry  Hill  are  pleasantly  located 
Cotte,  22d  N.  J.;  John  Spyri,  1st  N.  Y.  Engineers;  on  the  Hackensack,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town- 
Frederick  Zeeb,  C.  Hoffman.  :  ship  of  New  Barbadoes,  on  a  gently  rising  slope. 

All  veterans  who  have  an  honorable  discharge  from  |  Fairmount  was  founded  by  G.  V.  Zingsem  some  fif- 
the  United  States  service  are  iavited  to  join.  i  teen  years  since,  and  embraces  some  of  the  most  beau- 

The  Hackensack  Academy  is  a  joint-stock  com-  {  tiful  building  sites  and  buildings  thereon  to  be  found 
pany,  and  was  incorporated  in  1870,  with  a  nominal  '  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Near  Cherry  Hill  is  lo- 
capital  of  three  thousand  dollars.  Its  first  trustees  ,  cated  the  spacious  reservoir  which  supplies  the  vil- 
were  James  H.  Bcatty,  Charles  H.  Voorhis,  John  N.  1  lage  of  Hackensack  with  water,  drawn  from  the  river, 
Gamewell,  Benjamin  C.  Bogert,  A.  G.  Munn,  and  as  we  have  already  stated,  above  navigation. 
Bradley  H.  Baldwin.  This  institution  has  a  large  ,  Bnrial-Flaoes. — The  oldest  burial-place  in  the 
and  commodious  structure  on  the  northwest  corner  of  {  township  in  any  state  of  preservation  is  the  cemetery 
State  Street  and  Central  Avenue,  adjoining  the  Epis-  '  in  the  churchyard  on  the  Green.  Many  of  the  most 
copal  Church  rectory.  'The  academy  is  designed  to  '  memorable  men  who  have  figured  in  the  affairs  of  the 
afford  all  the  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  a  thor-  i  township  and  in  this  section  of  country  have  found 
ough  classical  and  English  education  and  to  fit  stu-  i  here  their  resting-place.  As  reference  is  made  to  this 
dents  for  college.  The  public  schools  in  Hackensack  I  burial-place  in  the  extended  historical  account  of  the 
have  of  late  years  so  fer  advanced  in  the  higher  grades  j  Church  on  the  Green,  with  a  mention  of  very  many 
of  education  as  largely  to  afford  all  the  advantages  i  who  are  buried  there,  further  mention  is  unnecessary, 
aimed  at  in  this  institution,  but  many  of  the  public-  '  The  True  Reformed  Church  also  has  a  burial-place, 
spirited  citizens  of  Hackensack,  who  still  feel  a  deep  '  beautifiilly  situated  on  elevated  ground  on  Hudson 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education  and  in  the  higher  i  Street,  in  the  lower  part  of  Hackensack.  It  is  not 
walks  of  a  liberal  culture,  still  hope  to  maintain  this  '  ancient,  though  very  many  burials  have  been  made 
as  a  prosperous  institution.  there  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Banking  Institutions. — There  have  been  several  Judge  John  Huyler. — The  Huyler  family  were 
banking  institutions  in  Hackensack  during  the  last  among  the  early  settlers  of  Bergen  County,  and  came 
sixty  years,  but  none  of  them  are  now  in  operation.  |  from  Holland  to  seek  homes  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
The  first  banking  institution  of  any  importance  was  \  Wilhelmus,  paternal  grandfather  of  Judge  Huyler, 
the  Washington  Banking  Company,  which  came  here  resided  at  Closter,  where  he  carried  on  agricultural 
6rom  Hoboken,  where  it  had  been  previously  organ-     pursuits  and  reared  his  family.    John  Huyler,  father 
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of  our  subject,  bom  at  Closter,  spent  his  business  life 
in  New  York  City,  engaged  at  the  mason's  tirade,  and 
there  died  in  1836.  His  wife  was  Eflfa  Weetervelt,  of 
Tenafly,  and  their  children  were  William,  John,  Cath- 
erine, Eliza,  Jacob,  David,  and  Sarah.  Of  these  chil- 
dren John  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  April  11, 1808. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  with  bis  grandfather  Wester- 
velt,  at  Tenafly,  where  he  received  very  limited  op- 
portunities for  any  education  from  books,  and  only 
such  as  the  district  school  then  afforded.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  he  went  to  New  York  and  began 
learning  the  mason's  trade  of  his  father,  and  about 
the  time  of  reaching  his  majority,  in  connection  with 
his  brother  William,  he  assumed  control  of  the  then 
quite  extensive  business  which  his  father  had  carried 
on,  and  became  one  of  the  first  and  largest  contractors 
and  builders  of  brick  mason-work  in  the  city.  Until 
1846,  Mr.  Huyler  successfully  continued  this  business 
there,  and  many  of  New  York's  most  substantial  busi- 
ness blocks  and  private  palatial  residences  were  built 
by  him,  and  stand  as  monuments  of  his  enterprise 
and  industry.  His  brother  William  was  killed  by 
accidentally  falling  from  a  building  in  process  of  con- 
straction. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Huyler,  desirous  of  leaving  the  city 
and  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  he  had 
always  loved  from  boyhood,  purchased  and  settled  on 
a  farm  at  Pollifly,  now  Terrace  Avenue,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Lodi.    A  part  of  his  farm  extended  into  the 
marsh-land  contiguous  to  the  river,  of  which  there 
were  several  thousand  acres.     While  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  he  obtained  special  legislation  ap- 
pointing a  draining  committee,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man until  his  death,  to  drain  these  lands,  which  has 
been  successfully  done,  thereby  bringing  into  a  state 
of  cultivation  a  large  tract  of  country  heretofore  use- 
less.   About  1865,  Mr.  Huyler  settled  in  the  village  ! 
of  Hackensack,  residing  where  Judge  Knapp  now  | 
resides,  and  after  three  years  located  on  the  site  for-  i 
merly  the  homestead  of  Robert  Campbell,  where,  in  I 
1865,  he  erected  a  fine  residence,  which  was  his  home  , 
until  his  death,  Jan.  9,  1870.  •  ^ 

In  1859,  in  connection  with  Col.  Garret  Ackerson, 
he  built  the  dock  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  \ 
Hackensack,  and  established  a  landing  for  merchan- 
dise and  a  lumber-yard.     Upon  the  retirement  of  Col.  \ 
Ackerson  from  this  business,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Huyler  associated  with  him  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness his  son  William,  who  succeeded  his  &ther  in  the  i 
business,  and  carries  it  on  in  1881  in  connection  with 
his  uncle,  Qilliam  Rutan,  and  son,  John  E.  Huyler. 

Upon  settling  in  Bergen  County,  Judge  Huyler 
took  a  leading  and  influential  part  in  local  politics, 
was  elected  and  served  in  the  State  Legislature,  1852- 
54,  and  whs  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  during  the 
last  terra.  He  was  appointed  and  served  as  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  1854  to  1857,  and  represented 
Bergen  County  in  Congress  from  1857  to  1859. 

Judge  Huyler  was  a  man  of  strong  force  of  char- 


acter, decided  opinions,  enterprising,  and  &r-seeing. 
He  was  frank  and  sociable,  and  always  ready  to  en- 
gage in  any  enterprise  that  looked  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  vicinity  where  he  resided.  He  was  among  the 
prime  movers  in  getting  public  improvements  made 
in  Hackensack,  and  a  board  of  commissioners  estab- 
lished, and  had  charge  of  the  remodeling  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church  at  two  different  times  after  his  re- 
moval to  the  village.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor 
and  supporter  of  all  worthy  local  objects,  and  a  man 
of  great  perseverance  and  integrity  in  all  his  business 
relations.  His  wife,  Magdalen  Rutan,  bom  Sept.  6, 
1810,  whom  he  married  Nov.  18,  1829,  survives  in 
1881,  having  borne  him  two  sons, — Edwin,  died  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  and  William,  born  Dec.  81,  1832, 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Paul  Paulison,  of  Ridge- 
field,  and  has  an  only  son,  John  £.  Huyler. 

Mrs.  Judge  Huyler*s  father  was  John  I.  Rutan, 
born  in  Hohokus,  June  4,  1782,  and  spent  his  active 
business  life  in  New  York  City,  dying  there  Sept.  1, 
1854.  Her  mother  was  Maria  Terhune,  born  Oct,  4, 
1784,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Gilliam  Terhune,  of 
Spring  Valley,  N.  J.  Both  the  Rutans  and  Terhunes 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Bergen  County,  and 
of  French  ancestry. 

John  H.  T.  Banta. — ^The  common  ancestor  of  the 
Banta  family  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  was  of  Hun- 
garian origin,  and  upon  emigration  to  America  settled 
at  English  Neighborhood,  now  Fairvlew,  along  with 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  county.  The  family  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  where  the  emigrant  first  settled 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
when  Yan  Banta,  great-grandfather  of  our  subject 
removed  and  settled  at  Pascack,  Washington  town- 
ship. He  was  born  Oct.  6, 1724,  and  his  wife,  Marga 
ret,  was  bom  Feb.  11,  1729.  Their  eldest  son,  Hen 
drick,  succeeded  to  the  homestead  property  at  Pascack 
and  possessed  at  his  death  some  five  hundred  acres. 
He  was  bom  May  27, 1749,  and  died  at  Pascack,  Feb, 
15,  1803.  His  wife,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  old 
French  Huguenot  families,  Margrieta  Demarest,  was 
born  July  8,  1748,  and  died  March  24,  1802,  and  bore 
him  the  following  children,  viz. :  John,  bom  March  2, 
1777;  Yacomijn,  born  July  15,  1778;  Garret,  bom 
Oct.  2,  1779;  Jacob,  born  July  26,  1781;  Hendrick, 
born  Sept.  30,  1784;  Margrietje,  born  Oct.  20,  1786; 
Theunis,  born  March  25,  1789 ;  Argenistje,  born  Jan. 
2,  1791.  All  the  above-named  children  were  married 
and  reared  families  except  one  daughter,  and  the 
parental  homestead  was  divided  among  the  sons,  some 
of  whom  also  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits. 

Theunis,  father  of  our  subject,  bom  at  Pascack, 
married  in  November,  1812,  Rachel,  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  (Ly decker)  Benson,  of  Old  Hacken- 
sack township.  A  part  of  the  farm  owned  by  John 
Benson  forms  the  present  site  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Englewood.  She  was  born  Sept.  14,  1789, 
and  died  Aug.  23,  1874,  leaving  an  only  child,  John 
Henry  T.  Banta,  subject  of  this  sketch. 
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SooD  after  his  marriage,  Theunis  Banta  removed  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  remained  until  1883,  en- 
gaged io  the  truck  and  carrying  business.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  removed  to  Hackeiisack  and 
engaged  in  general  mercantile  business  in  partnership 
with  his  brother,  Henry  H.,  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Passaic  Streets,  having  his  residence  on  what  was 
known  as  the  Doremus  homestead,  adjoining  the 
Campbell  homestead.'  Here  he  continued  in  success- 
ful business  until  1850,  one  year  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  He  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Washington  Institute,  and  actively 
interested  in  the  propagation  of  educational  work  in 
Hackensack,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  opening 
streets  in  the  village  and  in  its  general  improvement, 
and  was  known  as  a  man  of  correct  habits,  sterling  in- 
tegrity „aDd  good  judgnient    He  died  in  April,  1870. 

John  Henry  T.  Banta  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
Feb.  21, 1824,  and  was  nine  years  old  when  his  parents 
settled  in  Hackensack.  Most  of  his  minority  was 
spent  at  school,  he  being  graduated  in  the  classical 
school  of  Rev.  John  S.  Mabon,  who  for  many  years 
successfully  conducted  a  school  at  Hackensack,  and 
prepared  yonng  men  for  a  college  course. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  his  father's  and 
uncle's  store  as  clerk,  and  in  1850,  tm  above  stated, 
succeeded  him  in  business.  For  five  years  he  associ- 
ated with  himself  in  trade  G.  Myres  Anderson,  but 
since  1856  has  carried  on  the  business  alone.  Thus 
the  Bantas  have  continuously  carried  on  mercantile 
business  on  this  site  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Mr.  fianta  has  been  connected  with  and  interested 
in  the  various  enterprises  tending  to  the  prosperity  of 
Hackensack  since  he  became  a  business  man  here,  and 
although  he  has  avoided  as  far  as  possible  any  public 
place  or  political  preferment,  he  has  never  shrunk 
from  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  He  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  old  Bergen  County  Bank,  and  for  a  time 
served  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Hackensack. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  at 
Hackensack,  and  has  served  that  church  as  deacon 
and  elder. 

He  married,  June  16, 1869,  Susanna,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Steinle  and  Susanna  Brockner,  of  Hacken- 
sack. Their  surviving  children  are  Frederick  and 
William.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Germany,  came 
to  America  while  a  boy,  and  with  others  who  came  at 
the  same  time  celebrated  at  Philadelphia  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  emigration  during  our  centennial 
year.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Christian 
Frederick  Brockner,  a  soldier  in  Gren.  Washington's 
army,  who  after  the  close  of  the  war  settled  in  Passaic 
County. 

In  1869-70,  Mr.  Banta  built  his  fine  and  substantial 
residence  on  the  comer  of  State  and  Passaic  Streets, 
which,  with  its  beautifully  laid  out  grounds  and  com- 
manding location,  forms  one  of  the  most  desirable 
places  for  a  private  residence  anywhere  to  be  found  in 
Hackensack. 
18 


QeoTge  Fair. — His  father,  William  Fair,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  emigrated  to  America  with  hi» 
wife,  Mary  Hume,  and  three  children,  Mary,  John^ 
and  Jane,  and  settled  in  New  Barbadoes,  now  Hack- 
ensack, about  1785. 

He  was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  and  carried  on 
his  business  on  the  site  of  the  present  Fair  homestead, 
in  Hackensack,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb. 
24, 1889,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  Hi& 
wife  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  Sept.  23,  1824, 
Mary  died  unmarried,  Oct.  12,  1852,  and  Jane  died 
unmarried,  July  19,  1848.  John  was  a  successful 
merchant  in  New  York  for  many  years,  and  died  Jan. 
5, 1854,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

(>eorge  Fair,  fourth  child  of  William  and  Mary 
Hume  Fair,  was  born  in  Hackensack,  on  the  home- 
stead, Nov.  27,  1785.  He  received  during  his  boy- 
hood only  a  common-school  education,  but  the  rigid 
home  discipline  of  his  Scotch  parents  early  impressed 
him  with  habits  of  industry,  economy,  and  self-reli- 
ance.' 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Fair  went  into  the  busy 
world  to  carve  out  a  fortune  for  himself,  and  at  that 
age  became  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  continued  for  many  years,  and  until 
he  had  saved  enough  money  from  his  earnings  to  es- 
tablish business  for  himself.  With  his  elder  brother, 
John,  he  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  trade  on  his  own 
account  in  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City,  where  for 
many  years  these  sterling  men  continued  a  successful 
trade,  and  their  names  became  widely  known  as  mer- 
chants of  reliability  and  integrity  in  all  their  business 
relations.  They  invested  of  their  surplus  means  in 
city  real  estate,  which  increased  in  value  on  their 
hands  and  gave  both  a  large  competency. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  their  business  career 
they  gave  up  the  dry-goods  trade  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  twine,  cord,  and  other  cotton 
goods  of  that  sort  on  Long  Island,  which  they  very 
successfully  carried  on,  having  their  office  in  New 
York,  until  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1854,  when 
Mr.  Fair  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  life. 

He  married,  Sept.  26, 1848,  Helena  C.  Price,  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Lewis  Moore,  of  Hackensack.  She  was 
born  Sept.  26,  1807.  Judge  Moore  was  of  English 
birth,  settled  in  Hackensack  while  a  young  man, 
where  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Michael  Price, 
a  prominent  and  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York. 

Judge  Moore  owned  the  land  where  the  Midland 
depot  is  now  located,  and  resided  in  the  house  now 
standing  there — a  present  to  his  wife  from  her  father 

j  — until  his  death,  in  1843,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
His  wife  died  in  January,  1860,  at  about  the  same 

I  age.*    The  surviving  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fair 

I  are  William  and  Lewis  Moore. 

I      On  May  10, 1856,  after  his  retirement  from  business, 
Mr.  Fair  and  his  wife  set  sail  for  Liverpool,  and  spent 

'      1  The  Moore  coat  of  amiii  conilstocl  of  a  lUor's  head  and  seTen  Mars. 
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some  two  years  in  visiting  places  of  note  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  and  several  times  thereafter 
they  made  trips  across  the  ocean  in  pursuit  both  of 
pleasure  and  health.  His  wife,  who  survives  her  hus- 
band, has  a  fondness  for  traveling  abroad,  and  has 
visited  Europe  a  score  of  times.  She  is  a  lady  of  su- 
perior ability,  of  great  kindness  of  heart  for  those  in 
need,  and  her  charities,  bestowed  upon  the  deserving 
poor  in  an  unostentatious  way,  when  the  chilling 
blasts  of  winter  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  preclude 
them  from  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  will  remain 
unknown  except  to  the  donor. 

After  his  first  trip  to  Europe,  Mr.  Fair  removed 
to  Hackensack  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Here,  in  1859,  he  completed,  on  the  homestead  for- 
merly occupied  by  his  father,  the  substantial  and 
stately  residence  on  Essex  Street,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  Oct.  16,  1868. 

Mr.  Fair  was  known  as  a  man  of  liberal  ideas,  a 
promoter  of  sound  morals  and  Christianity  in  the 
community  where  he  resided,  energetic  in  whatever 
he  undertook,  faithftil  in  the  execution  of  any  trust 
reposed  in  him,  of  superior  business  ability,  and  one  of 
the  most  liberal  contributors  to  church  and  kindred 
interests  of  Bergen  County's  sons. 

Capt.  Robert  Colfax  Avery  Ward.— His  pater- 
nal great-grandfather  was  oi  Irish  birth,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  Ward  family  in 
Bergen  County,  as  he  is  found  located  at  Greenwood 
Lake  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  eldest  son,  James,  inherited  the  homestead  there, 
and  his  son  Peter,  after  his  marriage  to  Nancy  Mead, 
first  settled  at  Pompton,  but  about  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  purchased  some  two  hundred  acres 
of  confiscated  land  at  Campgaw,  where  he  resided  un- 
til his  death,  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  The 
other  sons  were  John  and  Philip. 

Peter  Ward  was  an  influential  man  in  old  Bergen 
County,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Council  when 
he  died.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  of  militia 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  did  home  duty. 
His  wife  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six  in  1806.  Their 
children  were  Peter,  John,  Jane,  Catherine,  Thomas, 
James,  William,  and  Mary,  of  whom  only  James  and 
William  survive  in  1881.  Peter  was  father  of  our 
subject,  was  bom  at  Campgaw,  and  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  Robert  Colfex,  niece  of  Gen.  William 
Colfax,  and  second  cousin  of  ex- Vice -President 
Schuyler  Colfax.  The  children  born  of  this  union 
were  Capt.  Robert  C.  A.,  Peter  H.,  Sally  Ann,  wife  of 
Harden  Burgess ;  Harriet,  wife  of  Chauncey  Goode- 
rich;  Jane,  wife  of  Abram  Willis;  Mary,  wife  of 
Anthony  E.  Fatin;  Catherine,  died  young;  Lucy, 
was  first  the  wife  of  John  Hall,  and  after  his  death, 
of  Charles  Bennett;  John;  Peryna,  wife  of  Henry 
A.  Berry ;  Maria,  wife  of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Hopper,  of 
Hackensack;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  R.  Ly- 
decker. 

Peter  Ward  was  a  brigade  major  under  Gen.  Wm. 


Col&x  in  the  war  of  1812,  stationed  at  Bergen 
Heights  and  afterwards  at  Sandy  Hook.  He  was  a 
tanner  and  currier,  a  £Burmer  and  distiller  at  Campgaw. 
In  1812  he  began  to  speculate,  was  unfortunate,  and 
lost  his  property.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Boone- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming,  and  died 
on  Long  Island.  His  wife  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety  years,  about  1877. 

Capt.  Robert  C.  A.  Ward  spent  his  early  life  on  the 
farm.  In  1827  he  came  to  Hackensack,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  D.  &  J.  Anderson,  merchants,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  one  member  of  the  firm, 
John  C.  Z.  Anderson,  in  1836.  He  was  employed  by 
the  Andersons  in  the  coasting  trade  between  Kew 
York  and  Virginia,  dealing  in  wood  and  lumber.  As 
early  as  1832  he  became  interested  with  the  firm  in 
the  purchase  of  some  three  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Virginia,  known  as  the  *'  Green  Spring  Plantation," 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
when  Jamestown  was  its  capital.  Upon  the  decease 
of  John  Anderson,  Capt.  Ward  became  a  joint  owner 
of  the  business  and  lands,  by  purchase,  with  the  re- 
maining partner,  David  Anderson,  and  the  firm  was 
"  Anderson  &  Ward"  until  1840,  when  Anderson  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  to  Capt.  Ward,  and  John  Ward, 
his  brother,  became  a  partner,  under  the  firm-name  of 
R.  &  J.  Ward.  This  plantation  has  supplied  large 
quantities  of  wood  for  the  New  York  market,  and  es- 
pecially before  steamboats  began  to  use  coal  was  the 
demand  considerable,  and  it  also  supplies  large  tim- 
ber for  other  purposes,  besides  having  several  hundred 
acres  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  John  Ward 
died  in  September,  1871,  leaving  a  widow  and  one 
daughter,  who  reside  in  Hackensack. 

Capt.  Ward  usually  made  two  trips  per  month  be- 
tween New  York  and  Virginia  until  the  connection 
of  his  brother  with  the  business,  when  he  gave  up  the 
duties  of  the  coasting  trade  to  him.  During  thesame 
year,  1840,  Capt.  Ward  purchased  fifty  acres  of  land 
in  Hackensack,  upon  which  he  has  since  resided,  har- 
ing  his  house  located  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Pas- 
saic Streets,  and  where  he  has  carried  on  agricultural 
pursuits  since. 

Capt  Ward's  has  been  an  active  life,  and  by  his 
own  self-reliance,  energy,  and  judicious  management 
he  has  secured  a  fair  competency.  He  has  been  in- 
terested in  the  local  improvements  of  the  village,  and 
in  the  various  enterprises  in  the  locality  of  his  resi- 
dence. He  became  one  of  the  stockholders  upon  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Washington  Academy,  has  been  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Bergen  County  Turnpike  Com- 
pany since  1852,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  plank- 
road,  and  for  several  years  was  president  of  the  road, 
and  he  is  a  stockholder  of  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  and  of  the  New  Jersey  Midland  Railroads. 

Capt.  Ward  was  united  in  marriage.  Sept  2,  1841, 
to  Harriet,  daughter  of  Garret  Myer,  and  widow  of 
John  C.  Z.  Anderson,  who  was  born  June,  180S,  and 
died  Oct  23,  1873. 
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Biehard  P.  Terhone. — ^The  family  of  Terhune  are 
of  French  origin,  and  honorably  trace  their  descent 
from  an  ancestry  who  left  their  native  country  for 
Holland  following  the  persecution  of  Christians  con- 
sequent upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685.  The  original  emigrant  of  the'  family  to 
America  set  sail  from  Holland,  settled  on  JLong  Island, 
and  belonged  to  the  French  Huguenots.  They  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Bergen  County,  and  by 
intermarriages  have  been  connected  with  the  most 
influential  and  prominent  families  in  New  Jersey. 

Richard  Terhune,  born  Oct.  21,  1763,  was  son  of 
Nicholas  Terhune,  who  died  in  1807,  aged  seventy- 
five  years,  and  grandfather  of  our  subject ;  resided  at 
Lodi,  and  married  Hannah  Voorhis,  a  daughter  of 
Nicholas,  and  granddaughter  of  Lucas  Voorhis.  He 
was  a  lai^e  land-owner,  and  carried  on  agricultural 
pursuits  during  his  life.  His  children,  whom  he  took 
great  care  in  giving  an  education,  were  Nicholas, 
Albert,  Paul,  Dr.  Garret,  of  Passaic,  and  Peter  R. 
Of  these  children  Nicholas  was  the  father  of  Judge 
Terhune,  of  Passaic  County,  and  resides  on  the  old 
homestead.  Peter  R.  Terhune  was  born  July  9, 1803, 
on  the  homestead  in  Lodi,  married,  Sept.  1,  1824, 
Maria  BrinkerhoflT,  who  was  born  Feb.  18, 1806.  Her 
fether  was  Ralph  Brinkerhoff,  born  May  31, 1780,  and 
died  June  20,  1849.  Her  paternal  grandfather  was 
Richard  Brinkerhoff,  born  Feb.  1,  1747,  and  died 
Nov.  5,  1833.  The  Brinkerhoff  homestead  was  at 
Ridgefield  Park,  formerly  in  Hackensack  township. 

Peter  R.  Terhune  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
birth,  in  the  township  of  Saddle  River,  where  he 
owned  some  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  carried 
on  farming  during  his  active  business  life.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  teacher,  and  had  received  more  than  an 
ordinary  education.  In  his  ways  he  was  plain  and 
unassuming,  and  never  sought  public  place.  He  was 
a  liberal  supporter  of  church  and  educational  inter- 
ests, and  was  for  many  years  deacon  and  elder  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  at  Hackensack.  His  death 
occurred  Jan.  18,  1879,  and  his  wife's,  Oct.  16, 1868. 
Their  children  are  Margaret,  wife  of  Garret  Oldis,  of 
Hackensack,  Richard  P.,  and  Albert  B.,  who  was  bom 
Feb.  24, 1830,  and  died  Nov.  16, 1876. 

Richard  P.  Terhune  was  born  in  Saddle  River 
township,  April  4, 1828.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on 
the  farm,  and  his  early  education  from  books  confined 
to  the  common  school.  He  married,  July  26,  1849, 
Sophia  E.,  daughter  of  Henry  L.  Ackerman  and  Lydia 
Schoonmaker,  of  Corona,  in  Lodi  township.  Both 
the  Schoon makers  and  Ackermans  were  old-settled 
families  of  Corona  and  Pollifly. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Terhune  settled  on  the 
Brinkerhoff  homestead,  in  Ridgefield,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1857,  when  he  came  to  Hackensack  and 
opened  a  grocery-store,  which  he  carried  on  until 
1860,  and  the  same  year  established  the  hardware 
business  he  now  carries  on  in  Main  Street.  In  1880 
this  businees  was  incorporated,  and  is  known  as  the 


R.  P.  Terhune  Manufacturing  Company  of  Hacken- 
sack, manufacturing  agricultural  implements. 

Mr.  Terhune  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Bergen  County  Bank  and  of  the  gas  company,  of 
which  he  is  a  stockholder  and  director.  He  was  one 
of  the  promoters  and  a  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Midland  Railroad,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  road  the 
last  year  before  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
He  is  also  a  stockholder  of  the  Hackensack  Academy, 
and  has  been  interested  in  the  various  local  enterprises 
of  the  village  tending  to  its  improvement.  Mr.  Ter- 
hune was  a  staff-ofilcer  of  the  Bergen  County  bat- 
talion from  its  organization  until  it  was  disbanded, 
about  1862. 

His  children  are  Maria  E. ;  Adelia  Z.,  wife  of  D. 
P.  Morse,  a  member  of  the  boot  and  shoe  firm  of  Ben- 
edict Hull  &  Co.,  New  York ;  Anna  B. ;  Henry  A., 
bom  Dec.  30,  1862,  and  died  Jan.  21, 1868;  Alida  S., 
and  Charles  Wesley. 

Rev.  Samuel  D.  Westervelt—The  earliest  settlers 
bearing  the  name  of  Westervelt  in  America  were  Lub- 
bert  Lubbertsen  and  Willem  Lubbertsen  Van  West- 
ervelt (brothers),  who,  with  their  families,  came  from 
Meppel,  province  Drenthe,  Holland,  in  the  ship 
"  Hope,"  in  April,  1662,  and  settled  on  Long  Island. 
A  descendant  of  Lubbert  (Cornelius)  subsequently 
removed  to  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  and  from  him  are 
descended  numerous  members  of  the  Westervelt 
family,  whose  names  are  so  intimately  associated 
;  with  the  history  of  the  county. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch.  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Wester- 
velt, was  born  April  13,  1813,  and  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  this  branch  of  the  family.  At  an  early 
age  he  displayed  unusual  fondness  for  study,  and 
after  his  father's  death  entered  upon  a  preparatory 
course  of  instruction,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church.  After  graduating  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1838,  he  pursued 
his  theological  studies  with  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Demarest, 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  in  December,  1839,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  King  Street  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  New  York  City,  where  for  twelve  years  he 
labored  successfully  in  his  chosen  calling.  For  two 
years  following  he  prepared  young  men  for  college 
in  connection  with  a  private  classical  school,  and  on 
the  18th  of  July,  1853,  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Yorktown,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  where  he  labored  for  another  twelve  years, 
winning  the  respect  and  love  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  many  souls  for  the  Master.  Failing 
health  compelled  a  resignation  of  this  charge  in  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  and  a  removal  to  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
where  death  closed  an  earnest  Christian  life  on  Nov 
15,  1865. 

During  his  active  life,  as  pastor  and  teacher,  he  was 
encouraged  and  supported  by  his  devoted  wife,  Cath- 
erine Earle,  whom  he  married  in  1839.  She  was  an 
active.  Christian  woman,  whose  superior  character 
and  rare  kindliness  of  heart  made  her  influence  felt 
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His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  farmer  in  Wurtem- 
beig,  Germany,  and  died  in  1S19,  aged  about  fifly 
years.  His  father,  bom  in  Striimilbach,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Germany,  was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  and 
died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  His  mother, 
Magdalen  Rohling,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
was  again  married,  to  Mr.  Bauch,  and  died  in  1849. 

His  unde,  Daniel  Rohling,  served  in  the  French 
war  under  Napoleon  after  the  invasion  of  Russia. 
The  children  bom  of  this  union  were  Frederick, 
Chrisdan,  Godlib,  John,  Dorathy,  and  Mary. 

Frederick  Steinle  was  born  in  Striimilbach,  Ger- 
many, Feb.  24,  1814.  His  early  years  were  spent  in 
school.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  sent  for 
by  his  uncle,  Jacob  Rohling,  of  New  York;  and 
leaving  home  with  eleven  others,  he  made  his  way 
on  foot  to  Hamburgh,  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
miles,  from  whence  he  set  sail  for  America  in  the 
brig  "Neptune,''  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Knight, 
reachmg  Philadelphia  afler  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks. 
He  remained  with  his  uncle  in  New  York  for  two 
years,  and  then  apprenticed  himself  to  a  baker  on 
Gold  Street  in  that  city,  with  whom  he  remained 
three  years,  and  for  two  years  following  worked  as  a 
joaraeyman.  Having  accumulated  some  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  in  1833  he  started  business  for  himself 
on  Charles  Street  as  a  baker,  where  he  continued  for 
sizyean. 


In  1839  he  purchased  a  house  on  Greenwich  Street, 
between  Charles  and  Amos  Streets,  and  there  remained 
in  business  until  1856,  when  he  settled  on  Main  Street, 
near  the  Fairmount  Depot,  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and 
retired  from  the  more  active  duties  of  life, 

Mr.  Steinle's  career  is  one  worthy  of  emulation 
by  those  starting  out  in  life  without  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, and  early  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 
Industry,  perseverance,  and  self-reliance  were  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  that  marked  his  success,  which, 
followed  by  economy,  judicious  management,  and  in- 
t^rity  in  his  business  relations,  secured  him  a  com- 
petency. 

Mr.  Steinle  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  John 
Christian  Frederick  Brockner  and  Jane  Yerks,  who 
was  bora  in  Tarrytown,  March  12,  1810.  Her 
parents  removed  to  Little  Falls,  Passaic  Co.,  and 
subsequently  to  New  York,  where  they  died. 

Her  father,  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many, was  pressed  into  the  Hessian  service,  but  afler 
reaching  America  deserted,  joined  Gen.  Washington's 
army,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
spent  his  last  days  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Steinle, 
and  died  April  16,  1851,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-four.  Her  mother  died  Sept.  29, 1824,  aged 
forty-nine.  Their  children  are  Frederick,  a  grocer  in 
New  York ;  Susannah ;  and  Charlotte,  wife  of  John 
H.  T.  Banta,  a  merchant  of  Hackensack. 


The  paternal  great-graDdfather  of  Samuel  Taylor 
emigrated  from  England  and  settled  at  Hempstead, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Taylor, 
was  born  May  14,  1779,  and  is  the  supposed  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  in  Bergen  County.  He  resided 
in  Washington  township,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
farming,  and  also  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tanner 
and  currier.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
He  was  united  in  marriage,  July  10,  1802,  to  Sarah 
Doremus,  of  Preakness,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.,  who  was 
born  Sept.  7,  1783,  and  died  Aug.  7, 1843.  He  died 
Dec.  11,  1851,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two  years. 

Cornelius  D.  Taylor,  son  of  Samuel  Taylor,  and 
the  father  of  our  subject,  during  his  early  life  learned 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  for  dyeing  and  print- 
ing calico  goods,  at'Lodi,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker,  which  he  followed  for  a  short 
time. 

In  1842  he  built  a  hotel  at  Paramus,  which  he 
kept  until  1855.  From  that  date  until  1860  he  was 
the  hospitable  landlord  of  the  Mansion  House  at 
Hackensack.  He  then  returned  to  Paramus,  and 
after  continuing  the  hotel  business  on  the  old  home- 
stead for  six  years  retired  from  active  business. 

For  thirty  years  he  was  severely  afflicted  with 
rheumatism,  which  finally  resulted  in  his  death,  Aug. 
24,  1876,  having  spent  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
in  Hackensack. 

His  wife,  Hannah,  bom  Aug.  15,  1815,  was  a 
daughter  of  Capt.  Barney  Waldron,  of  New  York 
City,  and  Matilda  Van  Dien,  whose  family  were  old 


residents  of  Paramus.  Her  mother  died  in  1865, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  The  children  of  this  union 
are  Matilda,  wife  of  William  Gronkright,  of  Hacken- 
sack, Samuel,  and  Richard. 

Of  these  children,  Samuel  Taylor  was  bom  Jan. 
24,  1838.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
common  school  at  Paramus.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  grocery  and  lumber 
store  of  Henry  A.  Berry,  at  Hackensack,  where  he 
remained  for  two  and  a  half  years.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  office  of  Lewis  Becker,  a  broker  in  New 
York,  where  he  remained  for  one  year.  Mr.  Becker, 
in  company  with  others,  in  1856  founded  the  Bergen 
County  Bank,  located  where  a  part  of  the  Mansion 
House  now  stands,  and  selected  Mr.  Taylor  as  cashier, 
which  position  he  creditably  filled  until  the  bank  sus- 
pended payment  during  the  panic  in  1857.  Mr. 
Taylor  managed  the  Mansion  House  for  his  father-in- 
law  from  1860  for  several  years. 

In  1866  he  began  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
waters  and  bottling  of  malt  liquors  on  Union  Street, 
in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  which  he  continues  successfiilly 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Taylor  served  as  collector  of  taxes  for  New 
Barbadoes  township  for  the  term  ending  the  spring  of 
1878,  was  elected  county  derk  in  1880,  and  is  the 
present  incumbent  of  that  office. 

He  was  united  in  marriage,  in  1859,  to  Sarah  L., 
daughter  of  John  Lovett,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.  The 
children  of  this  uniou  are  Fannie  and  Maria  K  L. 
Taylor. 
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from  tbe  mercantile  business,  and  bai  aince  been  en-  | 
gaged  in  dealing  in  real  eetate  and  farming  at  Schraa* 
len  burgh.    He  purchased  hU  present  residence  on  | 
Main  Street,  in  Hackenaack^  in  1854^  where  he  has 
fllnce  resided.  i 

Mr.  Canipbeira  life  haa  been  one  of  great  activity  ' 
and  mdtisCryj  and,  unaasbted  pecuniarily  when  start-  ' 
ing  t»gt  in  lifcj  he  has  secured  a  fair  competency. 
He  L^  a  man  of  sound  judgment^  quick  perception, 
iie^'ided  opinions,  self-reliunt,  careful,  and  pOBsesi!^ 
of  more  than  ordinary  business  ability,  and  another 
example  of  tbe  self-made  busine^i*  men  of  the  times. 
He  hai  ever  been  interested  in  bU  that  pertains  to 
tht^  roterests  of  the  people  where  he  resides,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Washington  Institute,  and.  a  trm^tee 
for  many  years.  He  has  been  one  of  the  lK>ard  of  di- 
ret't^ira  of  the  Bergen  Turnpike  Company  for  about 
thirty  years,  of  which  his  uncle  Boberl  was  one  of 
the  founders  in  ISCNr,  and  ha&  iield  tbe  oflfiue  of  pr^i- 
dent  of  the  board  for  the  past  fifteen  years^  He  waa 
tbe  firal  justice  of  the  peace  elected  by  the  people  that 
heM  office  in  Hackensack.  Mr.  Campbell  is  identi-' 
ficd  with  the  First  Reformed  Church  and  a  contribu- 
tAr  to  its  )ntereat«. 

He  married,  ia  November^  1841,  Jane  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  William  C,  Kingsland,  of  Union  t^wnship^  who 
wa=f  born  March  10,  1812,  and  died  Oct  15,  1875, 
leavmg  a  daughter^  Sarah,  wife  of  Rev.  Trnman 
Wcfd,  of  New  Durham,  N.  J.^  and  a  son,  William 
Henry,  who  died  in  bis  ihirty-aevenlb  year,  Dee.  20, 

1879,  HiK  prestsnt  wife,  whom  he  married  July  7, 

1880,  ia  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Henry  B.  Zabris- 
kie,  of  Hackensack, 

Hfteen  W.  Adanw.— The  Adamses  are  of  English 
origio^  and  were  luuong  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  ' 
Eoglarid.    Members  of  this  large  family  have  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  highe^^t  positions  in  the  gift  of  the 
American   people,   distinguished   as   legislators  and  ! 
educaton^,  and  have    been    numbered    among    the 
siaiith  defendera  of  republican  institutions  in   this  | 
eomitry. 

Thomas  Adams,  the  grandfather  of  Hazen  W.,  was 
a  native  of  Maasacbuaetts^  and  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  He  w^as  a  resident  of  Oilmanton,  N.  H., 
for  a  Qumber  of  years,  and  died  there  in  1836,  aged 
ahfjut  eighty  years,  leaving  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren. 

Hi*  father,  Thomas  Adams^  a  native  also  of  Massa- 
t^bnuetta,  spent  most  of  his  active  life  in  Gil  man  ton  as 
ft  f*in  tractor  nnd  builder  and  in  farming,  where  he  was 
Kiiii«wimt  of  a  public  man.  He  took  great  care  in  the 
education  of  hia  children  ^  and  spent  the  latter  part  of 
bia  life  in  retirement. 

He  died  in  Gilmanton  in  1873,  aged  eighty-three 
year^.  His  wife,  Sophia  Kimball,  a  native  also  of 
Oilman  Ion,  died  in  1875  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

The  children  of  this  union  are  Soph  in,  wife  of  E. 
aCognwdJ,  of  Northwmjd,  N,H.;  Ha^.en  W.,  the 
ftiibject  of  our  sketch ;  Martha,  wife  of  tbe  late  G.  C,  I 


Neally,  of  Burlington,  Iowa ;  and  Mary  F.^  wife  of 
the  late  Dr.  Gilliam  C.  Terhune,  of  Hackensack^ 
N.J. 

HazQQ  W.  Adams  waa  born  in  Gilmanton,  K.  H-, 
July  24,  1824.  He  received  bis  preparatory  e«luea- 
tion  in  the  academy  at  Gilmanton,  entered  Dartmouth 
College  in  1844,  and  graduated  in  1847.     Afler  his 


graduation  he  tnrnod  his  attention  to  the  study  ot 
medicine,  but  in  18411  went  to  California,  and  en- 
gaged in  mining  until  1851,  when  he  tof>k  a  tour  to 
Granada,  Central  America,  where  he  remained  about 
one  y«ar. 

Returning  to  California  he  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  and  in  mining  at  lone  City^  which  he  con- 
tinned  until  1858,  when  he  left  California,  and  the 
following  year  settled  in  Haekensack,  N.  J.,  and  here 
opened  a  drug*atore  in  the  building  where  the  post- 
office  is  now  located,  since  which  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  from  1872  to  1875,  Mr.  Adams 
has  continued  the  business  of  a  druggist  in  Hacken- 
sack.  Mr  Adams  is  a  student  of  bis  business,  and 
well  read  as  a  pharmacist.  His  knowledge  of  medi- 
cines and  their  proper  administration  have  led  people 
to  regard  his  medical  counsel  of  value  in  cases  of  ill- 
ness, and  be  ia  familiarly  known  by  the  title  of  **doC' 

Dr.  Adams  was  united  in  marriage  in  1861  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  late  Adolphus  \W  Campbell,  for  many 
years  a  merchant  of  Uaekensaek,  and  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Archibald  Campbell,  the  progenitor  of 
the  family  in  Ilergen  County,  Their  children  are 
Harrieti  Martha,  Ellen,  and  Charles. 
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Qw>Tge    W.    Conklm.— Hk   gimndfiiiher,    John 
Conklitij  was  of  EnglisU  oH^ui,  nm\  wiiit  en^C^g^  m 

lailing  eloopK  Ueiweeii  Alt*any  ami  New  York  Cit^ 
during  lii»  active  buwiues**  career  HtMlied  in  Jen*ey 
City  in  1837,  aged  abimt  tiny-nine  y*'Arfi.  His  wife 
was  Julia  Btmdt  who  bore  him  eleven  cbildreii»  tii^e 
tons  and  sin  daughters. 


flia  father,  Hubert  Conkliii,  wn^  bi^m  in  Jcrftey 
City,  March  24,  1821,  and  at  the  ago  af  fourteen 
came  Ut  Plackensau-k,  where  be  learned  tbe  blacksmith 
trade.  He  wai^  united  in  marriaj^e  in  1^44  to  Cathe- 
rine, flangbk^r  of  James  and  Ellen  Ingles,  of  IJlaiigDW, 
Scotland,  where  she  wa«  born  Nov.  14,  1825*  She 
was  one  in  a  family  of  twelve  ehildren,  and  came 
with  her  parents  to  Americii  in  1827,  and  seltled  in 
New  Yort  City,  where  her  father  and  mother  both 
died,  the  former  in  1836,  the  latter  in  1848. 

After  hiu  marriage  Mr.  Conklin  followt^d  the  black* 
smith  f:iu»inesH  in  Elaekens^ack,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year,  until  1800,  and  for  five  year^  following!:  he 
was  engaged  in  the  sewing-machine  bus^in ess  there. 
From  18G5  until  hie  de^th,  Get.  22,  1877,  he  joined 
his  wife  in  the  millinery,  fancy,  and  dry -goods  hiJ*i- 
tieeSf  which  they  had  ejitubtii^hed  norm  af^er  their 
maxriage  in  Hackeuiack,  and  which  Mrs.  Conk  Lin 
boa  SQCcess^illy  carried  on  fmni  itn  establishment  in 
1850  until  the  pr^ent  time.    The  children  of  this 


union  are  G^rge  W.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ;  John, 
a  farmer  in  Tioga  Ck>unt7,  N.  Y. ;  Robert,  a  clerk  in 
a  dry -goods  store  in  New  York  City ;  and  Charles,  at 
home  in  the  store  with  his  mother.  Mr.  Conklin  was 
a  man  of  quiet  and  unostentatious  habits,  and  devoted 
his  life  chiefly  to  business  pursuits.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  deacon  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  at 
Hackensack. 

Ceorge  W.  Conklin  was  born  at  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
Jan.  24,  1846.  His  education  from  books  was  re- 
ceived in  the  old  Washington  Institute,  and  in  the 
private  classical  school  of  Prof.  William  Williams. 
In  March,  1861,  he  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Charles 
H.  Voorhis  as  a  student-at-law.  After  remaining  in 
this  office  one  year,  he  concluded  to  lead  a  business 
instead  of  a  professional  life,  and  in  1862  obtained  a 
position  as  clerk  in  the  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank 
of  Jersey  City,  and  gradually  rose  in  position  to  as- 
sistant book-keeper.  This  bank  closed  its  business 
in  January,  1865,  and  Mr.  Conklin  at  once  became 
assistant  book-keeper  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Jersey  City,  which  had  been  organized  as  a  banking- 
house  in  the  same  building  in  February,  1864.  He 
continued  assistant  book-keeper  until  February,  1871, 
when  he  was  appointed  general  book-keeper,  and 
filled  the  duties  of  this  office  so  creditably  that  in 
April,  1874,  he  was  chosen  assistant  cashier,  and  in 
1879  was  elected  cashier,  which  position  he  still 
holds. 

The  presidents  of  this  bank  since  its  organization 
have  been  John  S.  Fox,  Alexander  H.  Wallace,  and 
£.  F.  C.  Young.  Mr.  Conklin  is  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Jersey  City,  and  Senior  Warden  of  Bergen  Liodge, 
No.  47,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 

He  is  another  example  of  the  self-made  young  men 
of  the  present  day  who  have  obtained  position  by 
their  own  self-reliance  and  perseverance.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  April  14, 1869,  to  Martha,  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Jane  V.  Doremus,  of  Jersey  City. 

The  children  of  this  union  are  Ella  D.  and  Char- 
lotte L.  Conklin. 

Hon.  Adam  Boyd. — It  is  presumed  that  the  name 
of  Mr.  Boyd's  father  was  John.  He  came  from  Scot- 
land, and  settled  in  Succasunna  about  1716.  Adam 
Boyd  was  bom  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  March  21,  1746. 
About  1770,  he,  with  his  family,  settled  on  the  Bar- 
tram  farm,  now  in  Bergen  County,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Ramapo  River,  nearly  opposite  the  Schuyler 
mansion.  He  moved  to  Hackensack  a  few  years 
before  the  Revolution.  During  all  of  his  active  life 
he  was  engaged  in  various  business  pursuits  when 
not  immersed  in  public  employment  After  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Lee,  Mr.  Boyd's  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Elsie  Van  Cleve,  awakened  her 
husband  at  night,  while  in  bed,  at  their  home  in 
Hackensack,  saying,  "  Do  you  hear  the  boys  at  the 
door?"  The  husband  quickly  arose  from  his  bed, 
and  went  through  the  hall  to  the  front  door,  at  once 


Abraham  S.  Bubdbtt,  M.D.,  was  born  at  English 
Keighborhood,  now  Leonia,  in  Bergen  County,  Nov. 
6,  1880.  His  grandfather,  Abraham  Burdett,  resided 
at  English  Neighborhood,  and  there  died  in  1803,  and 
his  wife,  Nancy,  daughter  of  John  Smith,  also  died 
about  the  same  time,  leaving  an  only  child,  John  S. 
Burdett,  who  was  reared  by  Abel  Smith,  a  brother  of 
his  maternal  grandfather.  John  S.  Burdett  inherited 
the  property  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  was  a 
farmer  during  his  life  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth.  He 
was  a  deacon  and  influential  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church  there,  and  after  living  a  quiet  life,  engaged 
in  business  pursuits,  freed  from  a  desire  for  official  posi- 
tion, he  died  in  1847,  aged  forty-eight.  His  wife  was 
Sarah,  daughter  of  John  P.  Bogert,  of  New  York  City, 
who  died  in  1871,  aged  seventy-three  years.  Their 
children  are  two  sons, — Abraham  S.,  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  Dr.  John  B.  Burdett,  who  was  graduated  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York, 
and  has  since  been  a  practicing  physician  in  Jersey  City. 

Dr.  Abraham  S.  Burdett  obtained  his  preliminary 
edocation  in  the  private  classical  school  of  Rev.  John  S. 
Mabon,  Hackensack,  and  at  a  high  school  in  New  York ; 
studied  medicine  with  Prof.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  a  prominent 
physician  and  surgeon  of  New  York,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  that  city 
in  1862.  For  one  year  previous  to  and  one  year  follow- 
ing his  gradoation  he  was  assistant  physician  in  the 
Kings  County  Hospital,  on  Long  Island.  In  1858  he 
settled  at  Fort  Lee,  in  his  native  county,  where  he  re- 
mained in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  1867,  when 
he  associated  himself  with  the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Day, 
of  Fairview,  and  continued  his  professional  relations  with 
him  until  1860.    For  three  years  following  he  practiced 


medicine  on  Staten  Island,  and  in  1868  was  appointed 
deputy  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  which 
position  he  creditably  filled  until  1867,  and  then  settled 
in  Hackensack,  where  he  has  since  remained  in  the  con- 
tinuous discharge  of  his  professional  duties. 

Dr.  Burdett  is  a  devoted,  judicious,  and  skillful  physi- 
cian, and  has  the  confidence  of  a  large  community  in  the 
surrounding  townships  to  which  his  ride  extends.  As  a 
citizen  he  is  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place  where  he 
resides.  During  his  thirty  years  of  professional  labor 
he  has  not  been  an  idle  student,  but  kept  well  read  in 
the  most  successful  treatment  of  disease  extant,  and  be- 
sides has  given  time  and  study  during  leisure  hours  from 
professional  duty  to  the  subject  of  theology.  In  1856, 
Dr.  Burdett  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  ;  in  1860  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
in  1872  he  was  ordained  elder.  He  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  District  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Bergen, 
has  served  it  as  secretary  for  two  years,  was  its  presiding 
officer,  and  has  represented  the  district  society  in  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Burdett  has 
been  a  member  of  Pioneer  Lodge,  No.  70,  Hackensack, 
since  1867,  and  is  a  member  of  Crescent  Chapter,  No. 
220,  R.  A.  M.,  of  New  York  City. 

His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1854,  was  Rachel, 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  Burdett  and  Rachel  Scott, 
of  Port  Lee,  who  died  in  1870,  leaving  children, — Sarah 
Louisa,  wife  of  William  B.  Lomas,  of  New  York,  and 
Estelle.  His  present  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  in 
marriage  in  1871,  is  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  James  and 
Mary  L.  Curran,  of  New  York,  who  has  borne  him  the 
following  children :  Edward  Ames,  Cora  Mary,  Charles 
Hasbrouck,  Florence  Mabel,  and  Emily. 
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askiDg,  ''What is  the  matter,  boys?''  thinking  those 
night-time  callers  were  his  companions  and  friends. 
Their  first  salate  discovered  to  the  anxious  house- 
holder and  husband  his  mistake.  They  sharply  re- 
plied, **  You  damned  rebel !  we  will  show  you  what 
the  matter  is."  He  had,  meantime,  opened  the  upper 
part  of  the  double-shutting  front  door,  when  he  was 
immediately  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Hessians.  Re- 
treating through  the  hall-way,  and  jumping  over  the 
lower  part  of  a  like  double-opening  back  door,  the 
same  was  instantly  thrust  through  with  six  of  the 
bayonets  of  his  angry  assailants,  some  of  which,  in 
their  spent  force,  reached  the  person  of  Mr.  Boyd 
while  fleeing  for  his  life.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  ground  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  with 
no  garment  on  except  the  shirt  to  his  back,  and  thus 
set  upon  by  a  band  of  marauders,  he  had  no  way  of 
escape  except  in  flight,  and  so,  with  hurrying  but 
lacerated  feet,  and  with  footsteps  stained  in  blood,  he 
made  his  escape  across  the  fields  and  through  the 
country  for  many  a  weary  mile  to  Paramus,  the  snow 
and  ice  like  piercing  spikes  beneath  his  flying  feet. 
On  his  way  thither  he  was  able  to  find  only  a  trusty 
negro.  With  the  help  of  this  faithful  companion  he 
obtained  axes,  broke  open  some  barns,  took  horses, 
gave  the  alarm,  aroused  a  band  of  patriots,  and,  at 
the  head  of  this  little  party,  returned  to  Hackensack 
to  defend  his  fireside  and  his  home,  but  only  to  find 
it  laid  in  ashes;  and  the  Hessians  had  retreated,  after 
such  a  victory  over  a  brave  but  unfortunate  man. 

Mr.  Boyd  now  found  himself  without  house  and 
home  and  furniture,  except  an  old  brass  kettle,  long 
kept  in  the  &mily  afterwards  as  a  relic  of  those  dis- 
astrous dajTs. 

In  1778,  in  face  of  the  enemy,  who  lay  at  Brower's 
Hill,  near  the  new  bridge,  on  the  Hackensack  River, 
an  election  was  held  by  a  little  band  of  patriots,  who 
came  to  the  poll  at  the  risk  of  a  rope  around  their 
necks,  when  Peter  Wilson,  John  Outwater,  and  Isaac 
Blanch  were  elected  members  of  the  Legislature, 
with  Peter  Haring  to  the  Council,  and  Adam  Boyd 
was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bergen.  While 
sheriff  the  courts  were  held  at  the  Ponds,  but  Mr. 
Boyd  then  rebuilt  his  house  on  Main  Street,  in 
Hackensack,  which  is  now  standing  on  the  memor- 
able spot  of  the  one  destroyed  by  the  Hessians.  After 
1778,  Mr.  Boyd  passed  through  a  long  succession  of 
honorable  oflScial  positions.  He  was  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1803,  and  by  successive 
appointments  to  1833,  and  for  five  years  from  that 
date.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1795, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Eighth  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  beginning  March  4,  1803,  in  the 
days  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Eleventh  Congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Ezra  Darby.  Mr.  Boyd  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Twelfth  Congress.  His  speeches  appear  in 
Benton's  "  Abridgment  of  Debates  in  Congress,''  vols, 
iii.  and  iv. ;  mention  is  also  made  of  Mr.  Boyd  in 


Lanman's  ''Dictionary  of  Congress,"  and  In  Ben 
Perley  Poore's  **  Political  Register."  He  always  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  potiticul  discus- 
sions of  that  day,  and  his  public  career  bears  evi- 
dence to  the  sterling  patriotism,  great  ability,  and 
marked  character  of  the  man,  who  had  bee  a  educated 
in  the  school  of  hardship  and  strife  into  &  love  of 
country  and  the  maintenance  of  free  iti^titutianH^ 
When  Lafayette  revisited  this  country  in  1824^  and 
a  dinner  was  given  in  his  honor  at  CampbeU'n  tavern, 
at  Hackensack,  Adam  Boyd  presided  on  that  oe^miston, 
and  afterwards  the  illustrious  Frenchman  ^  as  b  i:^  gue«it 
at  Mr.  Boyd's  residence.  Mr.  Boyd  stood  nver  six  feet 
in  height,  was  possessed  of  great  physical  f^trengtb  and 
a  commanding  presence.  Mr.  Boyd's  detith  occurred 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1835. 

Adam  Boyd  had  two  children, — John  A.  and  Cath* 
arine.  The  son  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Frmee^ 
ton  in  1795,  and  afterwards  studied  and  practiced  law, 
and  became  surrogate  of  Bergen  County  fur  throe 
terms,  and  died  Feb.  21,  1828,  aged  fifly-three  ye-ars. 
Catharine  died  May  14,  1846,  aged  feventy-four. 
The  present  Adam  and  Adonijah  Schuyler  Boyd^ 
both  most  worthy  and  honored  citizens  h\  Bergen 
County,  and  the  latter  a  prominent  and  ]^r(».^perouB 
lawyer,  are  sons  of  John  A.,  the  son  of  Adam  Boyd, 
Their  mother  was  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  daughter  of 
Adonijah,  third  son  of  Arent,  son  of  Philip,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  renowned  Philip  Pieteraon  Schuyler. 
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SADDLE   RIVER. 


Bonndaries  and  General  Descnptloni  ~  The 
township  of  Saddle  River  was  named  frorn  tts  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  saddle  before  its  bourn  In  rie^  were 
changed.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hidgewood, 
south  by  Lodi,  east  by  the  Saddle  River  i  named  from 
the  township),  and  west  by  the  Passaic  River.  It  is 
among  the  oldest  of  the  townships  of  Bergen  County 
in  point  of  organization,  and  although  it^  lands  are 
in  many  instances  still  occupied  as  inherited  estates 
by  the  owners,  numbers  of  the  older  families  have 
become  extinct  or  removed  from  the  county  and  ^taaaed 
from  the  recollection  of  present  residents.  The 
people  are  essentially  agricultural  in  their  jmrHuitg, 
manufacturing  interests  do  not  flourish,  and  nowhere 
within  the  township  is  there  a  collection  of  buildings 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  called  a  village,  unlemi 
East  Passaic  is  excepted. 

This  is  a  settlement  in  the  southern  borfU  r,  on  the 
Passaic  River,  and  is  intended  as  a  place  oi  residence 
for  operatives  in  the  Passaic  factories,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  substantial  bridge.  The  location  i^ 
pleasant  and  the  lands  desirable  in  situation^  but  no 
evidence  of  business  enterprise  has  yet  appejtred. 
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The  revenue  of  Saddle  River  township  is  derived 
principally  from  the  culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  to 
which  both  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted, 
and  for  which  New  York  and  neighboring  cities  afford 
a  ready  market. 

The  New  Jersey  Midland  Railroad  passes  through 
the  township,  with  stations  at  Rochelle  Park  and  Dun- 
dee Lake,  while  the  Erie  Railroad  traverses  the  north- 
ern comer,  with  the  nearest  station  at  Ridgewood. 

The  Bergen  County  Short-cut,  a  branch  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  forming  a  junction  near  Ridgewood,  and 
connecting  again  at  Rutherford  Park,  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  its  length  being  twelve  miles. 

Hatural  Features. — ^The  township  possesses  many 
natural  beauties  peculiar  to  itself.  On  the  west  flow 
the  clear  waters  of  the  Passaic,  whose  banks  are  lined 
with  verdure,  while  its  eastern  border  is  watered  by 
the  Saddle  River.  The  township  has  no  lakes,  but  is 
moistened  by  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  above 
rivers.  The  soil  of  the  township  varies  in  quality. 
Sand  prevails  quite  generally,  especially  along  the 
borders  of  the  rivers.  This  is  well  adapted  to  certain 
classes  of  vegetation,  but  for  the  more  staple  grains  i 
requires  enriching. 

Streaks  of  clay  abound  in  the  central  and  southern 
portions,  and  a  tract  of  marshy  land  is  found  in  the 
west.  In  picturesquenees  and  beauty  of  scenery 
Saddle  River  compares  favorably  with  other  portions 
of  the  county. 

Early  Settlements. — The  township  of  Saddle  River 
was  at  an  early  day  settled  by  a  few  families,  who  in- 
termarried, and  whose  descendants  purchased  or  had 
bequeathed  to  them  property  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
ancestral  homes.  For  this  reason  the  old  names  are 
often  repeated,  and  various  branches  of  the  same 
family  will  be  found  located  within  the  township 
limits.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  have  passed  away, 
and  the  later  generations  removed  to  localities  afibrd- 
ing  a  wider  scope  for  their  business  activities.  This 
fact  is  apparent  in  the  Post  and  Van  Home  families, 
not  a  single  representative  of  whom  remains,  and 
whose  early  history  has  passed  from  the  recollection 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  township. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Saddle  River  was  the 
.Doremus  family,  the  progenitor  of  whom  was  John 
Doremus,  who  in  1740  purchased  the  original  property 
near  Areola.  He  was  in  1747  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Maria  Lutkins,  and  on  his  death  in  1784  left  a 
son  and  daughter.  Mr.  Doremus  was  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and 
confined  in  the  old  Sugar-House  prison  in  New  York 
City  with  many  other  victims.  On  his  release  he  re- 
turned to  his  home,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent.  His  son  George  occupied  the  homestead 
until  his  death  in  1830,  leaving  five  sons, — Richard, 
.Albert,  George,  John  B.,  and  Peter, — and  one  daugh- 
ter, who  became  the  wife  of  Andrew  H.  Hopper,  well 
known  as  a  general  of  the  Bergen  County  militia. 
John  B.  occupied  the  farm  for  a  period  of  half  a 


century  after  the  death  of  his  fiither,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Paterson,  his  present  residence.  His  son 
Jacob  is  the  occupant  of  the  homestead. 

The  Berdan  family  are  of  Holland  extraction,  the 
first  member  of  whom  was  Rinear.  He  emigrated 
from  his  native  land  at  a  very  early  date,  and  choos- 
ing Bergen  County  as  a  favorable  point  of  location 
made  Hackensack  his  residence.  His  sons  were  six 
in  number,  of  whom  two,  John  and  Rinear,  settled 
on  farms  now  occupied  by  Rinear  J.  and  G.  V.  H. 
Berdan  respectively.  The  former  was  married  to 
Miss  Ann  Romaine,  and  had  one  son,  John,  whose 
wife  was  Miss  Henrietta  Van  Dien.  Their  son,  Rinear, 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Charity  Ryerson,  and  be- 
came the  parent  of  two  children,  John  and  a  daughter 
Ann.  The  former  married  Miss  Mary  Van  Houten, 
and  had  two  sons — Rinear  and  Garrebrant — and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Daniel  Romaine.  Both  of  these  sons 
are  now  living  on  the  original  property. 

John,  the  second  son  of  the  first  Rinear,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family,  had  three  sons — John,  Richard, 
and  Stephen — and  one  daughter.  John,  who  served 
with  credit  in  the  war  of  1812,  is  represented  by  a 
son,  Cornelius  Z.,  who  resides  in  the  township. 

The  Hopper  fiimily  are  also  among  the  oldest  hmi- 
lies  in  Saddle  River.  One  branch  is  descended  from 
Andrew  Hopper,  who  emigrated  from  Holland  and 
had  children,  among  whom  were  Peter  and  Andrew. 
Andrew  joined  the  army  during  the  Revolutionary 
conflict,  and  fell  in  one  of  the  engagements.  P^er 
settled  in  the  township  on  land  still  in  the  £unily 
and  owned  by  Henry  A.  Hopper.  Peter  had  three 
sons.  Garret,  Andrew,  and  Henry,  all  of  whom  re- 
mained in  Saddle  River.  Andrew  married  and  be- 
came the  father  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  two, 
John  A.  and  Henry  A.,  reside  in  the  township,  the 
latter  on  the  homestead  which  was  the  birthplace  of 
his  father.  Another  representative  of  this  &mily 
was  Henry  Hopper,  who  resided  in  tl\je  present 
Franklin  township  and  had  four  children, — two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  sons  were  John  H.  and  An- 
drew H.,  the  latter  of  whom  married  Maria  Doremos 
and  had  seven  children,  of  whom  Henry  A.  now  oc- 
cupies the  homestead,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Rinear  J. 
Berdan,  also  resides  in  the  township.  This  family  are 
largely  represented  in  other  portions  of  the  county. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Garretsons  (the  name  being 
spelled  Chmretson  or  Gkurison  by  members  of  the 
same  family)  was  Peter,  who  was  a  native  of  Holland, 
and  left  his  native  land  in  1664  and  settled  in  Beigen 
County,  where  he  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of 
land,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  embraced  in  the  £urm 
of  Ralph  G.  Garretson.  Among  his  sons  was  John 
P.,  who  married  a  Miss  Ryerson  and  had  children,— 
John,  Jacob,  Garret,  and  one  daughter.  John  P. 
spent  his  life  upon  the  homestead,  and  here  his  death 
occurred.  His  sons  John  and  Gkurret  remained  in 
the  township,  the  latter  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Ralph  Romaine  and  had  eight  children,  among 
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whom  were  three  sons,  John  G.,  Ralph,  and  Abram, 
the  two  latter  of  whom  remained  upon  the  homestead. 
Two  branches  of  the  Van  Riper  family  claim  Saddle 
River  as  their  residence.  Jeremiah  resided  on  the 
Passaic  River,  above  the  Dundee  Bridge,  and  early 
purchased  land  of  a  very  old  resident  named  Van 
Horn.  His  sons  were  Simeon,  Stephen,  and  Nicholas, 
all  of  whom  remained  in  the  township.  The  latter 
braDch  is  represented  by  John  N.  Van  Riper,  who  is 
the  only  member  of  the  iamily  now  in  the  township. 
George  Van  Riper  resided  upon  the  homestead  now 
occapied  by  his  son  George  G.,  and  is  the  earliest 
representative  of  another  family  of  the  name  in  the 
township.  Among  his  children  were  George  G.,  an 
extensive  farmer,  and  living  on  ancestral  land ;  John 
6.,  also  residing  in  Saddle  River;  Cornelius,  deceased, 
and  Harry. 

The  Doremus  family,  who  are  of  Huguenot  ances- 
try and  have  been  already  spoken  of,  also  located  on 
the  western  border  of  the  township.  Two  brothers, 
Cornelius  and  Henry,  on  their  arrival  in  America 
fimt  repaired  to  the  South,  but  not  being  favorably 
impressed  with  the  land  repaired  to  New  Jersey, 
one  having  located  in  Passaic  and  the  other  in  Morris 
County.  Cornelias  died  in  the  latter  county,  leaving 
a  grandson,  Henry,  who  removed  to  Saddle  River,  on 
the  homestead  now  occupied  by  William  Doremus, 
the  deed  of  conveyance  bearing  date  July  12,  1782. 
Among  his  large  flEunily  of  children  was  Peter,  who 
inherited  the  farm  and  was  united  in  marriage  to  a 
Mi88  Berry,  of  Carlstad,  to  whom  were  bom  children, 
—Henry,  William,  and  Cornelius,  all  of  whom  located 
in  the  township.  William  and  Cornelius  still  survive 
and  reside  upon  their  land. 

Philip  Van  Bussom  early  settled  in  Saddle  River, 
having  purchased  land  of  Dominie  Marinus.  He 
had  children, — John,  Andrew,  Peter,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  sons  located  in  Saddle  River,  Peter  having 
retained  th^  homestead  and  married.  He  had  three 
children,  of  whom  Philip  P.  Van  Bussom  now  resides 
on  the  homestead. 

The  Cadmus  £Eunily  are  of  Hollandish  lineage.  The 
traditions  with  r^^ard  to  the  origin  of  the  family  in 
New  Jersey  are  somewhat  conflicting.  One  relates 
that  three  brothers  settled  in  Bergen  County  on  their 
arrival  in  America,  while  a  fourth  sought  the  prairies 
of  the  &LT  West.  Another  states  that  but  one  of  the 
number  came  to  Bergen  County,  and  had  among  his 
sons  one  John,  who  located  on  the  Passaic  River,  in 
the  township.  He  had  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Corne- 
lius, and  five  daughters.  The  land  of  John  Cadmus 
was  divided  equally  between  his  two  sons,  who  settled 
upon  their  inheritance.  The  home  of  John  was  much 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  British  soldiers  during 
the  Revolution.  Horses  and  grain  were  frequently 
confiscated,  and  on  one  occasion  the  house  was  be- 
sieged while  the  family  had  fled  to  it  for  shelter. 
After  a  stem  resistimce,  in  which  Mrs.  Cadmus  mani- 
fested great  daring,  the  occupants  were  forced  to  sur- 


render. Mr.  Cadmus  was  carried  to  New  York,  and 
confined  with  others  in  the  old  Sugar-House  prison, 
where  captivity  and  suflering  impaired  his  health  and 
occasioned  his  death  two  weeks  after  his  release.  His 
son  Andrew  married  Katarina  Doremus,  and  has  no 
descendants  now  residing  in  the  township. 

Cornelius  was  united  to  Jane  Van  Riper,  and  had 
six  sons, — John,  Garrett,  David,  Andrew,  James,  and 
Cornelius, — all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Cor- 
nelius, settled  in  Saddle  River.  David  located  on  the 
homestead  where  his  widow  and  two  sons  now  reside, 
and  the  widow  of  James  resides  with  her  son,  James 
G.  Cadmus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic.  The  family 
is  elsewhere  represented  in  the  county. 

The  name  of  Zabriskie  appears  in  Saddle  River 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  This  branch  is  de- 
scended from  Andrew  Zabriskie,  whose  son  Chris- 
tian had  three  sons, — Andrew,  Cornelius,  and  Abram. 
Abram  married  Maria  Zabriskie,  of  New  Bridge,  and 
had  one  son.  Christian  A.,  who  now  occupies  the 
homestead  in  Saddle  River.  The  daughters  are  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Van  Houten  and  Mrs.  Henry  Demarest. 
In  the  history  of  Midland  township  the  early  pres- 
ence of  the  family  in  the  county  is  more  fitlly  treated. 

The  pioneer  of  the  branch  of  the  Berdan  family 
represented  by  Cornelius  Z.  was  Johannes  Berdan, 
whose  homestead  is  now  the  residence  of  James  Jora- 
lemon.  He  had  two  children,  John  and  Anna,  the 
latter  having  become  Mrs.  George  Doremus.  John 
married  Mary  De  Gray.  Their  children  were  Rich- 
ard, John,  Jr.,  Stephen,  and  Mary.  John  remained 
on  the  homestead  and  married  Sarah  Zabriskie,  to 
whom  were  bom  four  children,  of  whom  Cornelius 
Z.  is  the  only  survivor. 

Stephen  Terhune  originally  located  in  Midland 
township,  and  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
son  Garrett  removed  to  Saddle  River  in  1818,  on 
ground  now  owned  by  Stephen  G.  and  John  G.  Ter- 
hune, who  are  merchants  near  Areola  and  also  own 
land  in  the  township. 

The  Ackerman  family  are  early  settlers  in  the  town- 
ship, the  grandfather  of  Gilbert  B.,  the  preseiit  occu- 
pant of  the  land,  having  purchased  it  before  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  It  fell  by  inheritance  to  his  son 
Peter,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Gilbert  Banta  and 
had  six  children.  One  son,  Gilbert  B.,  and  a  daugh- 
ter now  reside  in  the  township. 

The  Romaine  family  were  early  settlers  at  May- 
wood,  and  descended  from  John,  whose  children  were 
John  and  If  artin.  The  latter  removed  to  Lodi,  mar- 
ried and  had  children, — Lucas,  Daniel,  Richard,  and 
a  daughter.  Of  this  number  Daniel  resides  upon 
the  homestead,  and  Richard  removed  during  early  life 
to  Saddle  River,  where  he  has  been  for  years  identi- 
fied with  the  interests  of  the  township. 

A  branch  of  the  Demarest  family,  whose  early  his- 
tory is  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  were  early 
residents  of  Saddle  River,  and  are  represented  by  P. 
J.  Demarest. 
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During  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Lud- 
wick  Young  came  to  the  township  and  purchased 
land  which  is  now  occupied  by  John  L.  Young. 

Of  other  old  families  who  have  become  extinct  in 
the  township  it  is  impossible  to  gain  authentic  £Acts. 

Schools. — The  school  territory  of  the  township  is 
divided  into  three  districts, — Dundee,  No.  42,  Dundee 
Lake,  No.  42^,  and  Small  Lots,  No.  43.  The  Dundee 
District  occupies  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
township,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  District 
42^,  on  the  east  by  District  35,  on  the  south  by  Dis- 
trict 36,  and  on  the  west  by  Passaic  County.  The 
present  school  building  is  pleasantly  located  in  a  rich 
farming  community,  on  the  Slauter  Dam  road,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Passaic  River.  It  is  an  unpreten- 
tious structure,  one  story  high,  and  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  a  relic  of  bygone  days.  It  is  simply 
furnished,  and  devoid  of  most  of  the  modem  aids  to 
the  teacher.  This  school  has  never  attained  a  high 
standard.    The  present  teacher  is  Joel  Horton. 

Dundee  Lake  occupies  the  central  and  western 
portion  of  the  township,  and  is  of  recent  formation. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  No.  43,  on  the  east  by 
No.  27,  on  the  south  by  No.  42,  and  on  the  west  by 
Passaic  County.    The  old  school  building  was  located 
in  Passaic  County,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic 
River,  the  district  being  partly  in  Passaic  and  partly 
in  Bergen  Counties.     When  Paterson  extended  its 
city  limits  to  the  Passaic  River  it  was  unable  to  draw 
public  money  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  ap-  ' 
plication  was  made  for  a  new  district,  which  was  ; 
granted  in  1874.    The  present  building,  located  on  ' 
the  Passaic  River  near  the  Midland  Railroad,  was 
then  erected. 

It  is  a  frame  building,  twenty-two  by  thirty-six  feet  i 
in  dimensions,  one  story  high,  with  cupola,  and  an  L 
built  upon  the  south  side.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
globe,  modern  desks,  and  has  an  extensive  surface  of 
blackboard.  The  present  school  property  is  valued 
at  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  The  teacher  is  Miss 
Fanny  A.  Porter.  I 

The  district  of  Small  Lots  occupies  the  northern  ' 
and  western  portion  of  the  township,  and  is  bounded  , 
on  the  north  by  District  No.  44,  on  the  east  by  Dis- 
tricts Nos.  26,  27,  and  44,  on  the  south  by  Districts 
Noe.  27  and  42i,  and  on  the  west  by  Passaic  County. 
It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  origin  of  the  first  school, 
as  the  earliest  records  are  not  preserved,  though  it  is 
probable  a  school  existed  at  least  sixty  years  ago. 
The  building  used  was  a  stone  structure,  with  windows 
of  exceedingly  limited  dimensions,  and  furnished 
with  desks  of  the  old  fashion.  The  room  is  said  to 
have  been  decorated  with  a  stout  birch  rod  in  each 
corner.  One  James  Thompson  was  the  earliest  teacher, 
and  taught  the  common  English  branches.  He  as- 
signed a  task  to  each  pupil,  which,  if  not  perfectly 
committed,  would  be  followed  by  an  application  of 
the  rod.  His  method,  though  summary,  produced  a 
salutary  effect.    The  old  building  gave  place  in  1858 


to  the  present  frame  structure,  located  on  land  donated 
by  Mr.  G^rge  A.  Hopper  for  school  purposes.  This 
building  was  in  1873  thoroughly  repaired  and  refur- 
nished. The  property  is  valued  at  nine  hundred 
dollars,  the  building  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
fifty  children.  The  present  instructor  is  Miss  L.  A. 
Cumming. 

The  total  number  of  children  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  township  during  the  past  year  wss  259. 
Saddle  River  received  as  her  share  of  the  sarplos 
revenue  fund  $44.20,  of  the  State  appropriatioB  of 
$100,000  the  sum  of  $78.32,  and  of  the  State  school 
tax  $1120.36. 

HighwajTi. — One  of  the  oldest  if  not  the  oldest 
road  in  the  township  was  known  as  the  Slauter  Dam 
road,  and  is  now  designated  as  the  Passaic  Vallev 
road.  It  lies  on  the  western  border  of  the  township, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  Passaic  River.  The 
northern  portion  of  this  highway  was  known  by  the 
Indians  as  the  Wagara  road,  and  the  southern  division 
as  the  Slauter  Dam  road,  which  appellation  still  ad- 
heres to  it.  This  thoroughfare  was  in  use  long  before 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  constantly  traveled 
at  that  period. 

Another  road  followed  the  course  of  the  Saddle 
River  stream  on  the  western  side  of  the  township,  and 
although  a  highway  of  early  date  does  not  equal  the 
former  in  antiquity. 

Another  very  old  road  is  known  as  the  Small  Lots 
road,  which  extends  from  east  to  west  across  the 
township. 

South  of  it  is  the  Broadway  road,  formerly  known 
as  Garrison's  Lane,  and  extending  from  the  Passaic 
to  the  Saddle  River  through  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship. It  was  narrow  in  its  dimensions  when  first 
surveyed,  but  was  widened  under  the  direction  of 
Cornelius  Garrison,  after  which  its  present  name  wai 
g^ven. 

Other  roads  were  laid  out  as  the  convenience  of 
residents  demanded. 

The  road  territory  of  Saddle  River  is  divided  into 
nineteen  districts,  over  whom  the  following  overseers 
are  appointed : 

Dittriot 

No.  I DuM  Tan  Winkle. 

"    2 ^ John  Bm\. 

"    3 .J.  W.  Dorenra*. 

"    4 ~ J.  H.  Van  Siuin. 

**    fi G.  B.  Aokermau. 

"    S « John  0ch». 

*•    7 A.  H.  Henderson. 

**    8 George  Nanfle. 

**    9 ....Jamet  Roblnaon. 

"  10 ....Albert  Kough. 


DIttrlct 

No.  11 ....R.  J.  Bertrt. 

"   12... .»Jarob  W.  Dorenoa. 

••   13 Adam  Hopper. 

**  U Anthony  Thintoo. 

"   16 -..J*.  H.  Van  Identio*. 

"   16 »4 John  Tn«». 

"   17 -J.  B.  CWdwtU. 

*•  18 ....Henry  StriW- 

••  19..... Henry  Van  Blp«r. 


OrganisatioiL — It  is  difficult  to  learn  the  exact 
date  of  the  erection  of  Saddle  River  as  an  inde- 
pendent township.  In  the  list  of  freeholders  imme- 
diately following  the  first  of  these  officials  served  in 
the  year  1794.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
Saddle  River  was  erected  as  an  independent  township 
either  in  that  or  the  previous  year. 

It  was  formerly  a  part  of  New  Barbadoes,  which 
embraced  all  that  territory  lying  between  the  Hack- 
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ensack  River  on  the  east  and  the  Passaic  River  on  the 
west  up  to  the  province  line.  It  was  then  embraced 
in  Essex  County,  but  became  a  portion  of  Bergen  in 
1709.  Saddle  River  township  when  first  set  off  com- 
prised all  the  former  territory  of  New  Barbadoes 
lying  between  the  Saddle  River  and  the  Passaic 
River  to  the  province  line,  embracing  nearly  half  the 
township  of  New  Barbadoes.  About  1772  Franklin 
township  was  erected,  its  boundary  including  the 
present  townships  of  Hohokus,  Ridgewood,  and 
Franklin,  leavinji:  Saddle  River  with  its  present 
dimensions. 

Ciyil  List. — ^The  list  of  freeholders  it  is  possible  to 
give  complete  since  1794.  The  remaining  more  im- 
portant township  oflScers  cannot  be  secured  for  the 
period  prior  to  1862,  as  the  records  are  not  obtainable. 
The  freeholders  are  as  follows : 

1794,  Jacob  Berdan,  Martin  Ryenon ;  1796,  Samuel  Van  Zaen.  John  C. 
Bogert;  1797-1801, 1S09-16,  G«orge  Doremua;  1797,  John  Benson, 
Jr.;  179S-1801,  Joho  Dej;  1802-6,  Henry  Head,  John  Qarriaon; 
1807-11,  Jacob  Ackennau;  18U7,  Bichattl  Degray;  1806,  Wllllani 
Oolfax;  1812,  Iwiac  Tan  Sann;  1810-14,  Bobert  Van  Houten ;  1815- 
18,  Hartimos  Hogencamp;  1816-18,  John  J.  Bordan;  1819-20,  Isaac 
Van  Sann ;  1820-25,  Garret  P.  Hopper;  1822-26, 1830-31,  Martimus 
Hogeocamp;  1826,  J»c6b  Bordan;  1826-27,  Bichard  Ackerman; 
1827,  Adrian  B.  Van  Houten ;  1828-29,  Andrew  H.  Hopper,  Bichard 
Boreroni;  1830-34,  Samnel  C.  Dcniarest;  1832-35, 1843-45,  Andrew 
P.  Hopper;  1835-36,  Perigan  Sanford ;  1836.  Henry  Doremns ;  1837- 
39,  Hfnry  P.  Hopper;  1837-38,  Tnmier  Van  Iderstlne;  1839-42, 
Henry  C.  Van  Houten ;  1840-42,  Cornelias  Post,  Jr. ;  1843, 1845-46, 
Andrew  B.  Van  BoMum;  1844,  Henry  P.  Doremns;  1846-48,  John 

B.  Doremns;  1847-48,  Henry  Coie;  1840-61,  Peter  A.  Hopper;  1849- 
61, 1867-61,  Andrew  O.  Gadmns;  1862,  Simeon  G.  Garrison ;  1852-54, 
WUIiam  Dorpmus;  1863-54,  John  A.  Hopper;  1866,  Cornelius  P. 
Bomnns;  186e^7,  Darid  Alyea:  1868-61,  Peter  I.  Demarest;  1862- 
«4, Bichard  Van  Winkle;  1862-67,1868,  Henry  A.  Hopper;  1863- 
M.  1866,  John  Vreelaod ;  1866-67,  James  G.  Cadmofl ;  1868-70,  Cor- 
neliiM  B.  Van  Hoaten ;  1869-71,  John  G.  Garrison  ;  1872-74,  J.  W. 
Doremns;  1875-77,  John  B.  Schoonmaker ;  1878,  James  V.  Jorale- 
mon;  1879-81,  Martin  Bomaine. 

The  remaining  important  ofScers  are  : 

1862^Township  Clerk,  James  V.  Joralemon ;  Collector,  James  C.  Post; 
Assessor,  Jacob  W.  Doremns ;  Township  Committee,  Augnstns  Has- 
broock,  William  P.  Doremns,  A.  C.  Cadmus,  George  Dorenius,  John 
A.  Hopper. 

1883.— Township  Clerk,  James  V.  Joralemon ;  Collector,  Gnstams  A. 
Be  Oroot;  Township  Committee,  Andrew  C.  Cadmus,  Augustus 
Hasbrouck,  George  Doremns,  Wm.  P.  Doremus,  Wm.  A.  Van  Hou- 
ten ;  Assessor,  Jacob  W.  Dorarnm. 

1864.— Township  Clerk,  James  V.  Joralemon ;  Collector,  Gnstarus  A. 
Ds  Groot;  Assessor,  Jacob  W.  Doremus;  Ti»wnship  Committee, 
Andrew  C.  Gadmns,  Augustus  Hasbrouck,  George  Doremus,  Wm. 
Dorsnus,  Wm.  A.  Tan  Houten. 

lfi6S.— Township  Clerk,  Isaac  A.  Hopper;  Collector,  Gustarus  A.  De 
Groot;  Township  Committee,  Augustus  Hasbrouck,  Wm.  Doremns, 
Henry  P.  Doremus,  John  A.  Hopper,  John  C.  Post. 

1866^T^>wnship  Clerk,  Isaac  A.  Hopper;  Collector,  John  C.  Post;  As- 
Mssor,  Jacob  W.  Doremus;  Township  Committee,  Henry  P.  Dore- 
nils,  C.  C.  Post,  John  B.  Schoonmaker,  Garret  H.  Hopper,  Andrew 

C.  Gadmns. 

1867.— Townihip  Clerk,  IsMh:  A.  H4>pper;  CulIector,-Andrew  C:OMmus; 
AsMssor,  James  Y.  Joralemon;  Townsliip  Committee,  Henry  P. 
Doremus,  C.  C.  Poet,  J.  B.  Schoonmaker,  Garret  H.  Hopper,  G.  Y. 
H.Berdaa. 

1868.— Tuwnship  Clerk,  John  B.  Schoonniakfr;  Colle4:tor,  Curn«liu«  Z. 
Berdan ;  Assessor,  James  V.  Joralemon  ;  Tuwnship  Committee,  Wil- 
liam Doremns,  G.  H.  Hopper,  Henry  P.  Doremus,  G.  V.  H.  Berdan, 
Oomelius  C.  Post. 

1869.— Township  Clerk,  John  B.  Schoonmaker;  Collector,  Cornelius  Z. 
Berdan ;  Assessor,  James  Y.  Joralemon ;  Township  Committee,  Wm. 


Doremnn,  G.  Y.  H.  Berdan,  Andrew  Cadmus,  Henry  A.  Hopper, 
Frank  Henry. 

1870.— Township  Clerk,  John  B.  Sohoonmaker ;  Collector,  Cornelius  Z. 
Berdan  ;  Assessor,  James  Y.  Joralemon ;  Township  Committee,  Wm. 
Doremns,  Binear  J.  Berdan,  Peter  H.  Doremns,  Albert  Alyea,  Frank 
Henry. 

1871.— Township  aerk,  David  P.  Alyea;  Collector,  Jacob  W.  Doremns; 
Assessor,  James  Y.  Joralemon ;  Township  Committee,  Comelins  G. 
Cadnins,  John  F.  Barclay,  Balph  G.  Garrison,  Albert  Alyea,  Frank 
Alyea. 

1872.— Township  Clerk,  Darld  P.  Alyea;  Collector,  Jacob  W.  Doremus; 
Assessor,  James  Y.  Joralemon;  Township  Committee,  C.  G.  Cad- 
mus, Balph  G.  Garrison,  Wm.  Doremus,  B.  T.  Snyder,  Frederick 
Baker. 

1873.— Township  aerk,  David  P.  Alyea;  Collector,  Jacob  W.  Doremns; 
Assessor,  Isaac  A.  Hopper;  Township  Committee,  Cornelius  G. 
Cadmus,  B.  G.  Garrison,  Wm.  Doremns,  Bichard  T.  Snyder,  Fred- 
erick Baker. 

1874.— Township  Clerk,  David  P.  Alyea;  Collector,  Jacob  W.  Doremns; 
Assessor,  Isaac  A.  Hopper;  Township  Committee,  A.  B.  Miller,  B. 
G.  Garrison,  William  Doremus,  B.  T.  Snyder. 

1875.— Township  Clerk,  David  P.  Alyea;  Collector,  Jacob  W.  Doremus ; 
Assessor,  Isaac  A.  Hopper;  Township  Committee,  Tunis  W.  Yree- 
land,  John  Madden,  B.  T.  Snyder,  John  G.  Garrison,  George  Hub- 
schmitt 

1876.— Township  Clerk,  John  E.  Kipp;  Collector,  Jacob  W.  Doremus; 
Assessor,  Isaac  A.  Hopper;  Township  Committee,  Tunis  W.  Yree- 
land,  John  Madden,  John  G.  Garrison,  George  Hubschniitt,  P.  H. 
Van  Iderstine. 

1877.— Township  Clerk,  John  E.  Kipp;  Collector,  James  G.  Cadmus; 
Assessor,  Isaac  A.  Hopper;  Township  Committee,  John  G.  Garret- 
son,  George  Hubschmitt,  T.  W.  Vreeland,  Adam  Hopper,  John  W. 
Dornmus. 

1878.— Township  Clerk,  John  E.  Kipp;  Collector,  J.  H.  YanSaun;  As- 
sessor, Isiiao  A.  Hopper;  Township  Committee,  Adam  Hopper, 
John  W.  Doremns,  Andrew  Ochs,  John  G.  Garretson,  William  H. 
Gill. 

1879.— Township  Clerk,  William  H.  Cadmus;  Collector,  J.  H.  Van  Sann ; 
AsseiiSDr,  J.  H.  Kipp;  Township  Committee,  Adam  Hopper,  John 
W.  Doremus,  William  H.  Gill. 

1880.— Township  Clerk,  WilUam  H.  Cadmus;  Collector,  John  B.  Cald- 
well ;  Assessor,  John  E.  Kipp ;  Township  Committee,  William  H. 
Gill,  Henry  Stiehl,  John  B.  Schoonmaker. 

1881.— Township  Clerk,  W.  H.  Cadmns;  Collector,  John  B.  Caldwell; 
Assessor,  John  K.  Kipp;  Township  Committee,  John  B.  Schoon- 
maker, Henry  SUehl,  William  H.  Gill. 

Churches. — The  only  church  organization  within 
the  township  is  known  as  the  Passaic  Valley  Union 
Chapel,  which  originated  in  a  small  gathering  for  re- 
ligious instruction  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Henry  Van 
Riper.  It  numbered  at  first  but  three  scholars,  but  at 
the  expiration  of  one  year  twenty  names  appeared 
upon  the  roll,  when  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  erect 
a  building.  For  this  purpose  a  board  of  trustees  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Ralph  G.  Garrison,  Henry 
A.  Hopper,  and  Peter  D.  Henderson.  Subscriptions 
were  then  solicited,  and  the  enterprise  received  much 
encouragement  from  the  churches  of  Paterson.  The 
land  was  donated  by  Henry  Van  Riper,  to  be  devoted 
for  forty  years  to  the  uses  of  a  union  chapel.  The 
edifice  was  begun  in  1873,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  having  been  meanwhile 
completed,  was  dedicated.  Dr.  John  Steele,  of  Pat- 
erson, delivered  the  dedicatory  address,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Dr.  Banvard  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn,  of 
Paterson.  Afternoon  services  were  afterwards  regu- 
larly conducted  by  clergymen  from  Paterson  on  al- 
ternate Sabbaths.  In  1876  a  change  occurred  in  the 
board  of  trustees,  John  E.  Kipp  and  William  Cad- 
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mu8  having  been  chosen  in  place  of  J.  B.  Berdan, 
deceased,  and  Ralph  Oarrison,  resigned.  On  the 
20th  of  May,  1880,  the  chapel  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  with  stoat  hearts  and  willing  hands  the  congre- 
gation at  once  began  the  work  of  rebuilding,  and  the 
new  edifice  was  dedicated  May  22, 1881,  the  exercises 
having  been  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Magie,  assisted 
by  Rev.  E.  A.  Woods,  of  Paterson,  and  Rev.  W.  M. 
Johnson,  of  Areola. 

A  Sabbath-school  is  held  each  Sunday,  with  Mrs. 
Henry  Van  Riper  as  superintendent,  John  E.  Kipp 
as  secretary,  Miss  M.  Demareet  as  treasurer,  and 
W.  H.  Cadmus,  librarian.  The  chapel  is  nearly  free 
of  incumbrance. 

Bnrial-Plaoes.— The  oldest,  and  in  fact  the  only, 
burial-place  of  importance  in  the  township  is  located 
in  the  west  portion  of  the  township,  near  the  resi- 
dence of  John  N.  Van  Riper.  It  was  in  use  fhlly  a 
century  ago,  and  many  of  the  tablets  are  so  defaced 
by  age  as  to  render  the  inscriptions  unintelligible. 
Here  are  buried  the  Van  Horns,  Harrises,  Van 
Ripers,  Qarretsons,  Van  Wageners,  Berdans,  and 
other  equally  familiar  township  names.  Among  the 
legends  the  following  were  deciphered : 

In  DMiDory  of  John,  aon  of  Oftrret  taid  Mury  Oarreteon,  who  depuiad 
this  lifo  Sept.  11, 1819,  «ff«l  0  y«*n,  2  monUM,  and  8  dajr^ 
Fr»t  not  for  me,  my  p«rtDte  dew, 
I  MB  not  dead  but  eleeping  here; 
My  debt  fe  paid,  the  grave  fe  free, 
Prepare  yoareelvee  and  follow  me. 

In  memory  of  Jacob  Harrli,  bom  July  SO,  178S,  who  died  April  17, 
1881 ;  alw  hii  eon,  John  Harris,  bora  Feb.  8, 1823,  died  Sept  22, 1834. 

Ah  I  ii  he  gone,  rach  lovely  flower, 
A  Tictlm  to  the  grave  7 
None  conld  oppoee  the  hand  of  Death, 
Nor  ounld  hii  beanty  lave. 

The  remaine  of  Hannah  Barooe,  the  widow  of  a  GaroUna  ioldler 
daring  the  war  of  Amerioan  independence. 
1830. 

In  memoiy  of  Gaty  Van  Hora,  who  departed  thie  life  Not.  17, 1800, 
aged  M  years,  wife  of  John  D.  Berdan. 

In  memory  of  John  I.  Berdan,  who  died  May  8, 1816,  aged  81  yean, 
10  monthi,  and  lA  days. 

In  memory  of  Marttche  Blenkerhoff,  wife  of  Halwagh  Van  Wagener, 
who  died  July  21, 1703,  aged  86  yean,  4  months,  and  21  digre. 

In  memory  of  Garret  P.  Van  Waggoner,  who  departed  this  life  May 
Ist,  in  the  year  1806,  aged  68  yean,  6  months,  and  25  days. 

Near  the  residence  of  Henry  A.  Hopper,  on  the 
Small  Lots  road,  is  located  the  family  bnrial-ground 
of  the  Hopper  family.  No  special  antiquity  is  asso- 
ciated with  it,  the  first  interment  having  occurred  less 
than  half  a  century  since. 

Historical  Hotet.— The  following  description  of 
Saddle  Biver  township  nearly  half  a  century  since, 
before  its  boundaries  were  materially  changed,  may 
be  of  interest : 

**  It  is  centrally  distant  northwest  horn  Hackeneack  Town  eight  miles, 
its  greatest  length  east  and  west  being  ten  miles,  its  breadth  north  and 
south  eight  miles,  its  area  41/)00  acres,  of  which  about  17,000  are  im- 
proved. The  snrfaoe  is  generally  billy,  the  First  and  Second  Mountains 
of  Essex  Oonnty  crossing  the  Pasmio  and  oontinning  through  it.  On  the 
east,  howerer,  between  tlie  Passsic  and  Saddle  Rivrri,  there  Is  a  neck  of 
low  and  lerel  land,  the  soil  red  shale  and  loem  the  Talirys  fertile  and 


well  cnltiTated,  and  the  hills  weU  wooded.  Through  the  TsUeytflov 
eeveral  small  brooks,  such  as  Singaok,  Preakness,  Krokaerall,  Qoffle,  ud 
Aokerman*e  Brooks. 

**  OolBe  and  New  Manchester,  a  part  of  Patenon,  are  the  chief  rIUi(M 
of  the  township.  The  population  in  1830  was  3397.  In  1832  there  wen 
741  taxables,  496  householders  whoee  ratabl«^  did  not  exceed  |30  in  raise, 
80  single  men,  7  stores,  8  grlsNmtlls,  1  cotton  mannfkciory,  1  fnnsoe,  10 
saw-mills,  18  tan-Tats,  2  distiUeries,  1  wool-fiM;toiy,  606  borsssaad  aslei, 
and  1324  neat  cattle  over  three  years  of  age.  The  township  paid  s  State 
tax  of  1364.10,  and  a  county  tax  of  9800.26.'* 

George  Van  Riper.— His  father,  Oarret  I.  Van 
Riper,  was  a  fiirmer  at  Bergen,  in  old  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.  In  1815  he  removed  to  Saddle  Biver  township, 
where  he  died  Feb.  24,  1821,  aged  eighty-two  yesn. 
He  had  one  son,  Jeremiah,  by  his  first  wife,  who  in- 
herited the  homestead  at  Bergen,  and  resided  there 
daring  his  life.  His  second  wife  was  Antlena  Yree- 
land,  who  died  Sept.  25,  1819,  aged  sixty-three  yesn, 
leaving  one  son,  Oeorge,  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Ghu'ret  Van  Riper  and  his  second  wife  were  boned 
in  the  graveyard  at  Pajwaic. 

George  Van  Riper  was  bom  June  3,  1787,  and 
during  his  minority  received  a  good  education  from 
books.  He  was  well  learned  in  civil  engineering  and 
surveying,  which,  however,  he  ^ve  little  attention  to 
after  his  marriage,  but  he  had  a  natural  taste  for 
mathematic8,  as  books  now  in  possession  of  the 
family,  used  by  him,  show  much  system  and  neatnoBs. 
He  was  united  in  marriage,  July  23, 1814,  to  Clarissa, 
daughter  of  Oeorge  and  Jane  (Brinkerhoff)  Vreel&nd, 
who  was  born  at  Pamrapo,  near  Bergen,  Dec.  25, 1794, 
and  who  survives  and  resides  in  Paterson  in  1881. 
She  is  a  woman  of  very  retentive  memory  con8ide^ 
ing  her  age,  well  preserved  in  body  and  mind,  and 
still  entertains  socially  and  hospitably,  as  has  always 
been  her  custom,  her  many  friends  and  relatives.  Mr. 
Van  Riper  and  wife,  the  year  following  their  mar- 
riage, settled  at  Slaughter  Dam,  in  Saddle  River  town- 
ship, on  a  farm  of  some  three  hundred  acres,  a  prop- 
erty which  his  grand&ther  George  had  owned,  and 
which  his  father  had  inherited  and  given  to  his  sis- 
ters, Grietje  and  Alche. 

Mr.  Van  Riper,  who  was  familiarly  known  as 
"  Uncle  George,"  resided  on  this  farm  until  his  death, 
May  23,  1857.  He  and  his  wife  attended  the  Ac- 
quackanonk  Church,  where  at  different  times  he 
served  as  elder  and  deacon.  The  children  of  this 
union  are  Garret,  bom  Oct.  16,  1815,  died  July  20, 
1864.  He  was  a  farmer  in  Passaic  County,  and  ma^ 
ried  Martha  Maria  Romaine,  who  died,  leaving  chil- 
dren,— Richard  and  Daniel  R.  Van  Riper,  Jane,  wife 
of  Gurret  Newkirk,  of  Bergen ;  Cornelius,  born  Not. 
6, 1819,  resided  on  a  part  of  the  homestead,  and  died 
June  3,  1877,  whose  wife  was  Catharine  Jane  Marce- 
lis,  who  died  Nov.  14, 1875,  leaving  children,— Clara 
Jane  and  Edo ;  Helen ;  John  G.,  bom  January,  1824, 
married  Maria  Ann  Romaine,  of  Lodi,  and  has  three 
children, — Georgianna,  Romaine,  and  Louis  P.  The 
other  children  of  George  Van  Riper  are  Hartman 
Vreeland,  George  G.,  Eliza  Ann,  and  Henry. 

Mrs.  Van  Riper's  paternal  grandfather,  Vreeland, 
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Jacob  W.  Doremus,  son  of  John  B.  Doremus, 
whose  portrait  and  sketch  appear  elsewhere  in 
this  work,  was  born  Dec.  3, 1835.  He  succeeded 
to  the  homestead,  partly  by  purchase  and  partly 
by  inheritance.  His  great-grandfather,  George, 
built  the  stone  house  where  he  now  resides,  on 
Broadway  Street,  near  Saddle  River,  in  1805, 
and  there  he  has  spent  his  active  business  life. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  industry,  judicious  in  his 
business  affairs,  and  among  the  representative 
agriculturists  of  the  township.  He  has  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  education  of  his 
children,  and  in  the  support  of  church,  school, 
and  kindred  interests  in  the  vicinity  where  he 
resides. 

His  ancestors  were  connected  with  the  old 
Paramus  Church,  but  Mr.  Doremus  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Areola. 


He  has  served  as  assessor  of  Saddle  River 
township  for  six  years,  and  for  six  years  fol- 
lowing as  collector.  He  was  united  in  marriage 
Oct.  12,  1858,  to  Sophie,  only  daughter  of  Cor- 
nelius G.  and  Susan  (Smith)  Van  Dien,  grand- 
daughter of  Grarret  C.  Van  Dien  and  Sophie 
Post,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Cornelius  Van 
Dien  and  Margaret  Demarest.  Her.  paternal 
great-grandfather,  Cornelius  Van  Dien,  was 
born  in  1746,  and  died  March  8,  1829.  The 
homestead  of  the  Van  Diens  comprised  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Ridgewood,  and  for  sev- 
eral generations  the  family  of  Van  Dien  re- 
sided there. 

The  children  of  Jacob  W.  and  Sophie  Dor- 
emus are  Walter  J.,  in  business  in  New  York; 
Cornelius,  a  student  at  law  with  Everett  D. 
Barlow,  Esq.,  of  New  York ;  Anna  E. ;  and 
Willie  R. 
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resided  at  Pamrapo,  N.  J.  The  Van  Ripers,  Vree- 
lands,  and  Brinkerhoffs  are  among  the  families  who 
trace  their  descent  from  an  honorable  ancestry,  who 
left  their  native  country  (Holland)  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion, and  settled  in  this  county,  where  their  succeed- 
ing generations  have  ^contributed  to  the  development 
of  its  various  industries,  and  ranked  among  the 
founders  of  all  the  cherished  institutions  of  a  free 
country. 

John  B.  Doremns.— His  paternal  grandfather, 
John,  was  born  Sept.  1, 1720,  and  died  July  22, 1784. 
He  resided  on  and  owned  the  homestead  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Jacob  W.  Doremus,  in  Saddle  River 
township,  then  containing  several  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Besides  this  he  owned  other  real  estate  in  the 
vicinity^ 


He  married,  April  1, 1747,  Maria  Lutkins,  who  was 
bom  Feb.  25,  1730,  and  died  Dec.  20,  1777.  Their 
children  were  Marretje,  born  Dec.  24,  1750,  and 
George,  bom  Aug.  28,  1754.  John  Doremus  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Tories  from  New  York  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  confined  in  tlie  old  Sugar- 
House  for  six  months,  contracting  a  disease,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  died. 

George,  only  son  of  John  Doremus,  succeeded  to 
the  home  propertj,  and  married,  in  1777,  Anna, 
daughter  of  John  and  Catharine  Berden,  by  whom  he 
had  the  following  children :  John,  born  July,  1779, 
died  May  9,  1796;  Maria,  born  Nov.  12,  1783,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Gen.  Andrew  H.  Hopper ;  Rich- 
ard, bom  June  16, 1786,  was  a  farmer  at  Preakness, 


N.  J. ;  Albert,  bom  April  25, 1790,  spent  most  of  his 
business  life  in  stage-driving  and  carrying  the  mail 
between  Hoboken  and  Hackensack  and  on  the  Albany 
mail  route ;  George,  bom  Nov.  13, 1794,  was  a  black- 
smith, farmer,  and  inn-keeper;  John  B.,  born  June 
26,  1799;  and  Peter,  born  1801,  was  a  blacksmith  by 
occupation,  for  many  years  was  a  teacher,  and  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  in  Saddle  River  township  for 
several  terms. 

Of  these  children  John  B.  succeeded  to  the  home- 
stead, where  he  resided  until  Sept.  8,  1869,  when  he 
retired  from  active  business  pursuits  and  removed  to 
Paterson,  where  he  resides  in  1881.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative farmer  through  life,  a  substantial  citizen, 
and  dealt  largely  in  real  estate.  He  was  a  member 
and  deacon  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Hack- 
ensack during  his  residence  in  Saddle  River,  and  after 
his  removal  to  Paterson  served  as  elder  in  the  Second 
Reformed  Church  of  that  city.  During  his  active  life 
he  was  somewhat  of  a  public  man,  serving  as  one  of 
the  town  committee  and  as  freeholder  for  many  years. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  on  May  5,  1821,  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Albert  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Ly decker) 
Westervelt,  who  was  born  in  1803.  The  children  of 
this  union  were  Elizabeth,  deceased,  wife  of  John 
B.  Van  Dien ;  Anna  M.,  wife  of  John  V.  Rathbone, 
of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ;  Lydia,  widow  of  the  late 
John  G.  Van  Dien;  Sarah  Jane  and  John,  died, 
young ;  Peter,  an  ex-alderman  and  merchant  in  Pat- 
erson ;  Jacob  W.,  and  Richard,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  six  years.  Seventeen  grandchildren  and  fifteen 
great-grandchildren  are  now  living. 

Henry  A.  Hopper.— The  Hopper  family  are  of 
Holland  origin,  and  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
in  Bergen  County  and  Saddle  River  township. 

The  paternal  grandfather,  Peter  Hopper,  owned 
some  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  family  that  settled  the  homestead  where  Sheriff 
Hopper  now  resides. 

As  far  as  is  known,  he  was  a  quiet,  unostentatious 
farmer  and  a  good  citizen.  He  died  in  1818,  at  an 
advanced  age.  His  wife  was  Anna  Doremus,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  bore  him  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Keziah,  wife  of  Jacob  Demarest; 
Mrs.  Voorhis,  Garret,  Andrew  P.,  and  Henry ;  all  of 
them  were  married  and  reared  families,  excepting 
Garret. 

Of  these  children  Andrew  P.  Hopper,  the  father  of 
our  subject,  was  bom  on  the  homestead  in  1777,  which 
he  afterwards  inherited,  and  resided  there  during  his 
life,  engaged  in  farming.  He  also  took  an  influential 
part  in  politics,  representing  his  township  in  the 
board  of  chosen  freeholders,  and  for  two  terms  served 
as  county  collector.  He  served  as  sheriff  of  Bergen 
County  for  one  term,  and  for  one  term  represented  his 
Assembly  district  in  the  State  Legislature. 

Andrew  P.  Hopper  was  a  representative  man,  and 
possessed  that  sterling  integrity  and  purity  of  motive 
found  in  the  men  of  olden  time.    His  wife  Anna, 
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ilaUfriiUT  of  Albert  Voorhis,  of  Midland  township, 
wsi.^  Uorn  in  1780,  and  died  in  her  eighty -eighth  year. 
Huth  nf  them  were  members  of  the  Old  Paramus 
Church  ^hiring  their  e^rly  history.  The  latter  part  of 
tlif  Ir  Ij  vo.H  tliey  attended  the  Second  Reformed  Church 
;il  Puh/rsfiru  She  was  a  devoted  Christian  woman, 
and  rriLtinl  her  children  under  the  best  moral  and 
ClinHtiaii  influences,  teaching  them  all  that  makes 
true  msuih'itjd  and  womanhood. 

Mr;  HM[ii>er  was  for  many  years,  at  different  times, 
a  deiLcnn  und  elder  in  the  church. 

Tht:  rlul'lren  of  this  union  are  Albert,  Anna,  wife 
of  Williiiiii  S.  Hogancamp,  Peter  A.,  John,  Martha, 
wife  nf  JiUfjb  Ackerman,  Catharine,  wife  of  Joh:i  H. 
DdfeiimM.  ^.iarret,  Andrew,  Polly,  wife  of  Thomas 
ISliiiivi'lt,  Henry  A.,  Keziah,  wife  of  George  C.  Brink- 
erlioi!;  Albt^rt  (2),  Ellen,  wife  of  Abram  W.  Haring. 

Henry  A-  Hopper,  son  of  Andrew  P.  Hopper,  was 
born  \\\]i,  S,  1819;  came  into  possession  of  the  home- 
stead, p.irlly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  inheritance, 
aiifl  ha*^  n-^ided  there  during  his  life.  Inheriting  from 
hiii  fiiTlier  II  pride  in  public  matters,  Mr.  Hopper  be- 
gan to  tuke  a.n  active  interest  in  township  and  county 
ailUirn  vvliilt'  a  young  man.  He  has  served  three  years 
a»  fret^ln^ili  r  of  Saddle  River  township;  was  elected 
Hberirt^  of  flergen  County  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  the  full  of  1862,  and  served  one  term.  In  1870-71 
he  refjr(*=tented  Bergen  County  in  the  State  Legisla- 
turtt.  BIk  riff  Hopper,  as  he  is  familiarly  known,  is 
une  \\\  \\\v  most  active  and  enterprising  men  of  the 


county,  and  always  among  the  foremost  in  the  pro- 
motion of  its  interests.  His  first  wife  was  Helen 
Ackerman,  who  bore  him  the  following  children: 
Isaac,  Andrew,  and  Peter.  His  second  wife,  Jane 
Vrceland,  died  without  issue. 

His  third  wife  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Heniy 
Van  Iderstine  and  Gertrude  Bogert,  by  whom  he  has 
one  surviving  child,  Henry. 

His  present  wife,  Eliza,  is  sister  of  his  third  wife, 
and  has  borne  him  three  children,  viz. :  John,  Albert, 
and  Garret. 

David  Depeyster   Aoker  was   born   near  Fair 
Lsiwn,  his  present  country  residence,  June  13, 1822, 
His  paternal  grandfather,  David,  came  from  Holland 
before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  a  fanner  in 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.    His  maternal  ancestors  came 
from  Holland  and  Scotland.    That  worthy  and  most 
excellent  man,  John  C.  Stagg,  of  whom  mention  has 
,  already  been  made  in  the  history  of  Franklin  town- 
ship,  in  this  volume,   was  his  grandfather  on  his 
mother's  side,  and  his  grandmother  on  that  side  was 
a  granddaughter  of  James  Cairns,  of  Scotland,  who 
,  was  one  of  the  first  woolen  manufacturers  in  this 
I  country.    Though  born  to  no  rank  or  titles,  he  can 
!  justly  claim  in  such  an   ancestry  an  ornament  and 
guard.     His  father,  David  Acker,  died  in  1830,  when 
his  son    was   only  eight  years   old.     His  mother. 
Sarah  Stagg,  survived  till  1850,  living  long  enough 
I  to  see  her  son  a  successful  and  prosperous  merchant 
I  in   the  city   of   New   York.     She    was  a  sterling. 
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His  great-great-gntndfather  was  son  of  the  emigrant  of  the 
Berdan  family  who  came  from  Holland  during  the  early  part 
of  the  serenteenlh  century,  and  settled  on  something  over  two 
hundred  aeres  of  land  where  the  suhjeot  of  this  sketch  now 
resides;  henoe  the  Berdan  homestead  in  Saddle  River  township 
has  saocessiTcIy  passed  down  through  six  generations,  and  its 
members,  who  have  followed  mostly  agricultural  pursuits,  have 
been  numbered  among  the  substantial  citizens  of  Bergen 
County,  and  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  its  inter- 
ests in  clearing  off  the  forest,  preparing  the  virgin  soil  for 
crops,  building  first  the  log  and  afterwards  the  framed  school- 
house,  erecting  churches,  and  all  other  improvements  tending 
to  lift  the  country,  inhabited  by  savages,  from  an  unbroken 
wilderness  to  its  present  condition  and  high  state  of  civili- 
zation. 

A  Bible  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Berdan  was  published  in 
16S7,  whose  text  is  printed  in  Dutch;  also  an  earthem  water- 
pitcher,  of  unique  pattern,  is  still  treasured  among  the  relics 
which  have  been  handed  down  through  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  family  in  America. 

Rinear  Berdan  came  into  the  wilderness  with  only  a  spade 
and  an  axe,  and  by  industry  and  long  years  of  toil,  meeting 
the  obstacles  incident  to  pioneer  life,  in  time  hewed  out  a  com- 
petency for  himself.  No  railroads  or  telegraphs,  no  steamboats, 
no  machines  to  lessen  labor,  or  even  wagons  greeted  his  eyes; 
but  everything  was  done  in  its  rudest  way  and  by  actual  manual 
labor.  He  had  six  sons,  whom  in  due  course  of  time  he  set- 
tled as  follows  :  Einear  and  John,  where  the  homestead  now  is, 
in  Saddle  River  township,  two  others  in  New  Barbadoes,  one 
at  Saddle  River,  and  one  at  Preakness.  All  were  married  and 
reared  families,  and  their  descendants,  by  intermarriage,  are 
eonneeted  with  the  most  influential  and  prominent  families  in 
the  eoanty. 

John  R.y  father  of  our  subject,  was  son  of  Rinear,  grandson 
of  John,  and  great-grandson  of  Rinear  Berdan,  son  of  the 
emigrant.  This  line  of  descent  have  all  successively  owned  the 
homestead  now  owned  by  Rinear  J.  Berdan.    His  father,  John 


R.  Berdan,  died  Aug.  22,  1871,  at  the  age  of  eighty -one  years; 
and  his  grandfather,  Rinear,  also  lived  to  be  eighty  years  of 
age,  dying  Jan.  28, 1843.  The  ages  of  this  line  of  the  Berdans 
have  been  past  eighty  years  each,  and  their  longevity  remark- 
able. 

Charity  Ryerson,  his  grandmother,  was  born  in  1760  and  died 
in  1848.  She  was  a  descendant  of  Joris  Ryerson,  a  native  of 
Amsterdam,  who  settled  first  on  Long  Island,  and  afterwards, 
in  1701,  in  Bergen  County,  with  his  two  sons.  The  children  of 
Rinear  and  Charity  Berdan  were  John  R.  and  Ann,  wife  of 
Richard  Berdan. 

Mary  Van  Houten,  born  June  22, 1791,  was  the  wife  of  John 
R.  Berdan,  and  died  Jan.  12,  1862,  leaving  three  children, — 
Rinear,  G.  Y.  H.,  and  Ann,  wife  of  Daniel  Romaine,  of  Lodi. 

The  family  have  been  supporters  of  church  iuterests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Paterson,  and  were 
among  the  founders  of  that  Christian  body  in  Bergen  County. 
They  have  never  sought  political  place  or  the  emolument  of 
office,  but  led  quiet  and  industrious  lives  as  farmerp,  always 
known  by  their  integrity  in  all  their  business  relation?. 

Rinear  J.  Berdan  was  born  on  the  homestead,  June  28,  1809, 
and  married,  March  7,  1833,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Gen.  An- 
drew H.  Hopper  ond  Maria  Doremus,  of  Saddle  River  town- 
ship. Both  the  Hoppers  and  Doremuses  were  among  the  ear- 
liest settled  families  in  Bergen  County,  and  sketches  of  them 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Mrs.  Berdan  was  born  Dec.  22,  1816,  and  by  this  union  they 
have  one  son  and  one  daughter,  viz. :  John,  married  Christina 
M.  Berry ;  both  are  dead.  The  former  died  July  20,  1876,  the 
latter  Feb.  19,  1881,  leaving  one  son,— Walter  H.  Berdan. 
The  daughter  is  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  William  H.  Cadmus,  of 
Saddle  River  township. 

Mr.  Berdan  owns  one  hundred  and  forty-four  acres  of  the 
original  land  purchased  by  the  first  settlers  of  the  family,  and 
his  residence  is  on  the  site  of  the  Berdan  homestead  of  over 
two  hundred  years  ago.  A  part  of  his  residence  was  built  in 
1834. 
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energetic  womaD,  and  her  neighbors  in  Sicomac, 
where  she  was  bom,  still  hold  her  in  kindly  remem- 
brance. The  mother  bore  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  in  raising  her  family  with  all  that  ma- 
ternal patience  and  fondness  which  deserved  its 
richest  reward. 

Da?id  D.  Acker  went  to  New  York  in  1831,  a  boy 
of  nine  years,  entering  the  Public  School  No.  8, 
which  he  left  late  in  1884  at  the  head  of  the  ninth 
class,  and  entered  the  store  of  T.  &  A.  S.  Hope,  April 
18, 1835,  on  the  corner  of  Chambers  Street  and  West 
Broadway.  Here  he  was  a  clerk  for  nine  years,  then 
a  partner  for  twelve  years  in  the  firm  of  Thomas  Hope 
&  Co.,  and  then  from  1856  to  the  present  time  the 
bead  of  the  firm  of  Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit.  That 
store  of  moderate  proportions  in  1856  has  been  mul- 
tiplied into  four, — the  old  store  on  Chambers  Street, 
the  one  on  Broadway  and  42d  Street,  the  one  at  57th 
Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  and  the  one  at  Yonkers,  u  nder 
the  firm-name  of  Acker,  Edgar  &  Co.  These  stores 
represent  the  largest  retail  grocery  and  wine  business 
in  this  country,  and  in  elegance  and  general  propor- 
tions they  excel  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Thus  the  boy,  left  fatherless  at  nine,  and  with  only 
the  inheritance  of  a  good  name,  has  become  one  of 
those  successful  and  honorable  merchants  of  a  great 
city,  of  which  the  home  of  his  origin  and  the  whole 
country  may  be  proud.  He  has  often  been  a  member 
and  has  been  foreman  of  the  grand  inquest  of  his 
county,  but  he  is  one  of  those  men  whom  fidelity  to 
business  has  always  prevented  from  participating  in 
public  affairs,  neither  seeking  nor  courting  the  paths 
of  ambition.  Such  men  nevertheless  stand  the  pil- 
lars of  the  republic. 

Not  fo^etting  the  poor  or  the  humble,  Mr.  Acker 
has  for  years  spent  more  than  half  his  annual  income 
in  acts  of  charity,  though,  beyond  the  direct  recipi- 
ents, the  world  has  known  but  little  of  that  benevo- 
lence which  he  has  striven  to  bestow  quietly  and 
without  parade.  For  ten  years  he  has  been  one  of 
the  vestrymen  in  St.  PauPs  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
city  of  Paterson. 

The  station  on  the  Erie  Railroad  Short-Cut  near  his 
residence,  in  Saddle  River  township,  Bergen  County, 
has  been  named  Fair  Lawn. 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart.— The  Bogarts  are  of  Holland 
ancestry,  and  originally  settled  in  Bergen  County, 
where  Carinus  Bogart,  the  grandfather  of  Gilbert  D., 
redded.  He  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Froeligh,  of  Hackensack,  and  later  of  Schraalen- 
burgh,  and  had  three  children,  among  whom  was  Sol- 
omon F.,  bom  at  New  Bridge,  Bergen  Co.,  born  Aug. 
13,  1813,  and  married  to  Maria  Van  Bussom,  bom 
April  13, 1813,  to  whom  were  born  eleven  children  in 
the  following  order :  Jane,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Andrew 
B.,  Oilbert  D.,  Matilda,  Arabella,  Carinus,  Naomi, 
Catherine  Ann,  Rachel,  and  Ida.  Mr.  Bogart  was 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years  engaged  in  the  produce 
and  commission  business  in  New  York  City.    He 


lived  to  see  his  children  married  and  established  in 
life,  and  at  his  death  this  circle— eleven  in  number — 
remained  unbroken,  though  four  have  since  died. 
His  son,  Gilbert  D.,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
March  19, 1840,  and  at  the  age  of  four  years  removed 
to  Bergen  County,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  until 
his  twelfth  year.  He  then  in  varied  ways  became 
useful  to  his  father,  hdth  upon  the  farm  and  in  New 
York  City.  Being  ambitious  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
for  a  more  independent  career  than  was  offered  at 
home,  he  with  limited  capital  embarked  in  the  trade 
of  a  butcher  at  Passaic,  N.  J.  On  reaching  his  ma- 
jority in  1861,  he  enlisted  during  the  late  war  for  a 
period  of  three  months'  service  in  the  Second  New 
Jersey  Volunteers,  and  in  September  of  1862  re-en- 
listed in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  New  Jersey 
Volunteers  of  Bergen  County.  Though  a  private  at 
the  beginning  of  his  military  career,  he  held  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant  on  his  discharge  in  1863.  Mr.  Bo- 
gart was  married  Aug.  14, 1862,  to  Agnes  W.,  daugh- 
ter of  C.  C.  Jerolemon,  the  ship-builder,  of  North 
Belleville  (now  Rutherford).  To  this  marriage  were 
bom  children, — Cornelius  J.,  Agnes  W.  (deceased), 
Willard,  Blanche,  Grace,  and  Bessie.  Mr.  Bogart's 
life,  though  still  a  young  man,  has  been  both  active 
and  eventful.  He  in  1864  became  foreman  for  C. 
McK.  Paulison,  of  Passaic,  in  the  improvement  of  his 
real  estate.  This  led  at  a  subsequent  date  to  his  en- 
gaging himself  in  real  estate  operations,  and  also  to 
the  erection  of  numerous  stores  and  dwellings.  Mr. 
Bogart  very  soon  became  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
operators  in  the  county  and  amassed  a  fortune,  when 
the  panic  of  1873  seriously  embarrassed  his  opera- 
tions. After  a  severe  financial  struggle  of  four  years 
he  succumbed  to  the  pressure  and  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. He  was  the  founder  of  the  East  Passaic 
Land  Company,  in  which  enterprise  a  large  amount 
had  been  invested,  and  in  which  many  prominent 
citizens  of  Passaic  were  interested.  His  transfers  of 
property  had  been  immense,  and  his  energy  and  enter- 
prise untiring. 

After  his  embarrassment  he  removed  to  Somerset 
County,  and  engaged  until  1881  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. His  active  spirit  found  little  to  satisfy  it  in 
this  monotonous  life,  and  the  same  year  found  him 
again  in  Passaic,  and  the  owner  for  a  second  time  of 
his  landed  property  in  Bergen  County.  He  is  now 
pursuing  with  vigor  his  former  scheme  of  building  a 
city,  and  is  daily  engaged  in  extensive  transfers  of 
property.  Although  of  Democratic  stock,  Mr.  Bo- 
gart's  convictions  led  him  to  affiliate  with  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  has  been  for  three  successive  terms 
a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Passaic. 

Though  not  an  active  churchman,  his  sympathies 
are  with  the  Reformed  Church,  which  represents  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
FRANKLIN. 

Vame,  Situation,  and  Boundaries.— Franklin  is 
one  of  the  oldest  townships  in  Bergen  County.  It 
took  its  name  from  Qovemor  William  Franklin,  the 
natural  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  born 
about  1780.  Who  his  mother  was  is  not  known.  In 
1762  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Bute  Oovemor  of  the 
province  of  New  Jersey.  He  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  Feb.  28, 1768. 

The  township  is  in  the  northwesterly  corner  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Passaic 
County,  on  the  east  by  the  townships  of  Hohokus 
and  Ridge  wood  in  Bergen  County,  and  south  by 
Ridgewood,  and  on  the  west  by  Passaic  County. 

Physical  Featnres.— The  township  is  nearly  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is  about  ten  miles 
long  from  north  to  south  by  about  four  miles  wide. 
From  tide-water  this  section  of  country  begins  rapidly 
to  rise  into  hills  and  lofty  mountains.  The  southern 
part  of  the  township  is  hilly,  and  the  northern  is 
mountainous.  It  is  well  watered  with  lakes  and 
streams,  and  the  Ramapo  River  runs  through  its 
entire  width  near  the  northern  boundary.  The  soil 
is  generally  of  a  sandy  loam,  but  admits  of  the  high- 
est cultivation.  The  rich  crops  of  grain  in  this  sec- 
tion fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  produced  the  best  flour 
in  the  markets.  All  kinds  of  fruits  can  be  grown 
here  in. great  abundance.  The  hills  and  valleys  and 
mountains  afford  some  of  the  most  picturesque  views 
in  the  county.  The  Ramapo  Valley  from  Pompton, 
near  the  line  of  Franklin  township,  to  Hohokus  town- 
ship, and  for  miles  beyond,  flanked  as  it  is  by  the 
Ramapo  Mountains  on  the  north  and  long  stretches 
of  meadow-land  and  the  undulating  hills  on  the 
south,  affords  some  of  the  most  delightful  views  to  be 
found  in  the  State.  Some  of  the  old  residences  here 
go  back  to  a  period  before  the  Revolution.  Rodman 
M.  Price,  one  of  the  honored  ex-Gk>vernors  of  New 
Jersey,  has  a  beautiful  and  spacious  residence  in  this 
valley,  in  Franklin  township,  near  the  Hohokus  line. 
The  swift-running  Ramapo  is  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  front  of  his  residence.  Visitors  from  Europe  to 
this  retired  spot  have  often  admired  the  rare  beauty 
of  those  mountains  and  the  river  running  at  their 
feet.  Farther  up  this  valley  was  once  the  country 
residence  of  that  famous  lawyer,  Hugh  Maxwell,  dis- 
trict attorney  of  New  York  City,  and  at  Darlington 
and  still  farther  up  the  valley  the  wealth  and  refine- 
ment of  the  great  metropolis  still  find  desirable 
places  for  country  residence. 

Early  Settlements. — Cornelius  Schuyler,  son  of 
Arent  Schuyler,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Franklin  township  in  1730.  The  Garretsons  from 
Bergen  Town  came  and  settled  near  where  the  Ponds 
Church  now  stands.  The  Van  Aliens  owned  six 
hundred  acres  on  the  Pond  Flats.    George  Ryerson 


and  Urie  Westervelt  (1709)  purchased  an  extcnriYe 
tract  of  the  Indians,  excepting  the  land  at  Sicamac 
and  land  on  the  present  farm  of  Isaac  D.  Van  Blarcom, 
as  it  was  an  Indian  burial-ground.  The  Berdan  fiunily 
settled  at  Preaknees,  in  this  vicinity,  in  1720.  John 
Stek,  now  Stagg,  "settled  back  of  Enickies'  Pond" 
in  1711.  This  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  Judge  Mil- 
liard farm  at  Sicamac.  Stagg  and  his  desoendantBliyed 
on  this  farm  till  about  forty  years  ago.  Yan  Romaine, 
yeoman  of  Hackensack,  purchased  six  hundred  acres, 
located  in  this  vicinity,  from  the  Willcox  &  Johnson 
patent.  May  19, 1724,  and  sold  two  hundred  acres  to 
Rulef  C.  Van  Houten,  March  17,  1787,  for  seventy 
pounds.  This  property  in  modern  times  has  been 
occupied  by  John  V.  Hennion,  William  De  Bann, 
and  John  Ackerman.  Simeon  Van  Winkle  came  in 
1733  and  settled  on  the  property  lately  belonging  to 
Tennis  Van  SJyke.  For  four  or  Ayq  generations  the 
Van  Winkles  honored  the  consistory  of  the  Ponds 
Church.  Aug.  17,  1720,  found  John  and  William 
Van  Voor  Haze,  yeomen  of  the  county  of  Bergen, 
buying  of  John  Barberie,  Peter  Fanconiere,  and  An- 
drew Fresnear,  merchants  of  New  York  City,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  at  Wikhoof  (so  spelled 
and  said  to  be  of  Indian  origin),  present  Wyckoflf. 
The  fifty  odd  acres  were  allowed  for  roads.  William 
Van  Voor  Haze  was  married  first  to  Susanah  Lame, 
May  17, 1717,  and  second  to  Maria  Van  Gildee,  Jan. 
2, 1728,  and  died  July  17, 1744,  leaving  five  sons  and 
four  daughters.  An  extract  from  his  will  says,  "I 
give  and  bequeath  unto  my  eldest  son,  Jacobus  Van 
Voorhees,  the  big  bybel,  for  h  is  first  birthright,  as  being 
my  heir-at-law.  I  will  that  my  youngest  dater,  which 
I  have  by  myn  dear  beloving  wife,  which  is  named 
Marytie  Van  Voor  Haze,  that  she  shall  have  for  her 
poorshon  the  sum  of  £19."  To  his  other  daughters 
he  gave  twelve  pounds  each.  His  son  entered  the 
king's  service  and  died  in  1767.  His  son  Albert  lived 
on  the  present  Uriah  Quackinbush  farm,  and  Abraham 
lived  on  the  Lewis  Qoumans'  iarm.  He  died  Feb.  5, 
1830,  aged  ninety-four.  Near  his  dwelling,  at  twilight, 
shortly  before  his  death,  seeing  a  light  upon  the  knoll, 
he  chose  that  spot  as  his  resting-place,  and  there  he 
slumbers;  and  beside  him  sleeps  his  wife,  Margaret 
Hinter,  who  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  the  May 
following  his  own  death.  John  lived  on  the  Henry 
Blauvelt  farm. 

The  Alburtises  were  also  early  settlers  here,  near 
the  Van  Voor  Haze  property.  The  Winters,  Conr- 
tins.  Youngs,  Storms,  Ackermans,  and  Quacken- 
bushes  all  came  before  1760,  and  the  Van  Gilden 
about  1730.  The  Pulisfelts  (now  Pules)  lived  on  the 
Peter  Ward  farm,  and  the  Bogerts  on  the  Henry  Van- 
denhofl*  property,  going  into  Yaupough  Valley.  Van- 
denhoff  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  cave  for  some  time 
about  1760.  These  are  the  names  of  many  of  the  early 
settlers  in  what  is  now  Franklin  township.  Many 
more  there  may  have  been,  but  their  names  are  lost 
or  forgotten. 
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Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  purchases  were 
made  of  the  Indians  of  tracts  of  land  lying  to  the 
southward  of  the  "Wilcox  and  Johnson  patent." 
Arent  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  and  Anthony  Brockholst, 
of  New  York  City,  were  interested  in  these  lands. 
The  Garretsons  from  Bergen,  the  Van  Aliens,  the 
Berdans,  the  Staggs,  the  Romaines,  the  Van  Winkles, 
and  the  Van  Voorhises  were  purchasers  of  extensive 
tracts  in  this  section  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  before 
the  Revolution.  One  hundred  years  ago  in  the  pres- 
ent township  of  Franklin  the  lands  were  generally 
taken  up,  although  the  territory  was  sparsely  inhab- 
ited. Extensive  tracts  were  under  limited  cultivation. 
Then  there  was  scarcely  a  manufacturer  in  the  town- 
ship. Old  Cornelius  Wortendyke,  it  is  true,  was 
manufacturing  about  one  hundred  years  ago  at  New- 
town, but  nearly  all  the  industry  was  confined  to  the 
raising  of  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  These  same 
abundant  crops  to-day  at  present  prices  would  make 
any  economical  farmer  rich  in  a  few  years. 

This  township  in  the  Revolutionary  period  became 
important  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  retreat.  The  courts 
of  Beigen  County  were  driven  hither  from  Hacken- 
sack.  Washington  and  his  army  were  hovering  in 
the  vicinity,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  British  invader; 
a  British  Tory  was  hung  by  Sherifi*  Manning  near 
Oakland,  in  this  township,  as  is  recited  elsewhere 
in  this  history.  Cornelius  Schuyler,  son  of  Arent 
Schuyler,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Franklin 
township  in  1730.  The  Garretsons  from  Bergen  Town 
were  also  early  settlers. 

Civil  Organization. — Franklin  became  a  township 
separate  from  Saddle  River  township  about  1772. 
May  13th  of  that  year  it  is  named  in  the  book  of  the 
board  of  freeholders  as  the  township  of  Franklin,  and 
for  the  first  time  is  represented  in  that  body  by  Ja- 
cobus Bertolf  only,  though  most  of  the  other  town- 
ships were  represented  by  two  freeholders  at  that 
time.  At  the  January  session  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions for  that  year,  David  Van  Norden,  Isaac  Bogert, 
and  Abraham  Rutan  were  appointed  constables  for 
Franklin  township.  Before  1772  Franklin  belonged 
to  Saddle  River  township,  and  before  that  township 
was  organized  it  belonged  to  the  ancient  township  of 
New  Barbadoes. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  chosen  freeholders  of 
the  township  since  1794,  the  date  at  which  the  free- 
holders became  a  board  separate  from  the  justices. 
The  justices  and  freeholders  who  preceded  the  change 
made  in  1794  are  named  in  the  general  county  his- 
tory, as  they  are  not  found  in  the  records  identified 
with  the  townships  which  they  respectively  repre- 
sented :    ' 

ITHJoMph  Board;  1704,  Peter  Slatt;  1705,  Henry  Waumaker;  1706, 
Garret  W.  Hopper;  1706-07,  Peter  Wend;  1706-1800,  Andrew  Hop- 
per;  170S-1813,GArr9tLjdecker;  1801,1808,1806,1812,  John  Hopper; 
ISOl-S,  Darld  P.  Harriog;  1802-4,  Abrmm  A.  Quackenbnah;  1808, 
Albert  Wilgon;  18u«,  1813-18,  Abram  Forshee;  1805,  John  Van  BUti^ 
earn ;  1806, 1812, 181^  a  Stor ;  1806-8,  Abrm.  Harrlug ;  1807-11,  Peter 
Ward;  1800-11,  Henij  Van  Bmbnrgh;  1815-18,  Daniel  Gero,  Jr.; 
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1810-20,  John  A.  Van  Voorfals;  1810,  John  Hopper;  1820-24, 1826-27, 
William  Hopper;  1821-24,  Henry  Van  Emburgh;  1825,  David  I. 
Chriatie ;  1825-27, 1834-35,  John  Ward ;  1828-30,  MarUn  Van  Houten ; 
1828-30,  John  MandlJo;  1831, 1&33,  John  WUlis;  1831,  Christian  A. 
Wanmaker;  1832,  David  I.  Ackerman;  1832-33,  laaac  I.  Bogert; 
1834-^,  Garret  Van  Dien;  1836-38,  William  G.  Hopper;  1836-38, 
John  H.  Hopper;  1830-40,  Henry  B.  Hagerman;  1838-41,  Henry  A. 
Hopper;  1841-43,  Simeon  Van  Winkle;  1842-44,  Henry  I.  Spear; 
1844-46,  Anthony  Growter;  1845,  1840-51,  John  B.Poet;  1846-48, 
William  P.  Van  Blarcom;  1847-48,  Jamee  8.  Wanmaker;  1840, 
1853-54.  James  Van  Honten ;  1850-52,  Stephen  D.  Bartholf ;  1852-54, 
Abm.  Wortendyke;  1856, Garret  Hopper ;  1857-60,  John  D.Marinus  ; 
1850-61,  John  Halated ;  1861-63.  Garret  D.  Ackerman ;  1862-64,  David 
C.  Bush ;  1864,  Daniel  Ackerman ;  1866-67, 1871,  Garret  J.  Hopper ; 
1866-67,  Samuel  P.  Demarest;  1868-70,  Garret  A.  Hopper,  John  H. 
Speer;  1872-75,  Peter  H.  Pnlia;  1876,  Daniel  D.  Depew;  1877-78, 
Charles  White ;  1870-^,  Abram  C.  Wortendyke. 

Villages  and  Hamlets. — ^There  are  no  large  vil- 
lages in  this  township ;  the  people  generally  are  de- 
voted to  agricultural  pursuits  in  raising  hay,  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  and  nearly  all  the  other  products 
grown  in  this  section.  Abundant  crops  of  grapes, 
both  wild  and  cultivated,  are  grown  in  this  township. 
In  the  good  apple  years  the  crop  is  so  abundant  that 
thousands  of  bushels  rot  upon  the  ground,  while 
thousands  more  find  their  way  to  the  mill  for  cider, 
vinegar,  and  brandy.  Here  much  of  the  famous 
Jersey  cider  and  "  apple-jack"  are  manufactured. 
The  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad, 
formerly  the  Midland,  and  before  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey Western,  which  had  its  first  inception  in  this 
township  through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Cor- 
nelius A.  Wortendyke  some  ten  years  since,  gave  a 
sudden  impetus  and  excited  the  highest  hopes  for  the 
future  growth  of  this  township.  This  road  enters 
Franklin  -from  Ridgewood  township,  about  one  mile 
below  Midland  Park,  and  passing  nearly  midway 
through  it  till  confronted  by  the  Ramapo  Mountains. 
In  crossing  the  river  near  Oakland  it  runs  along  the 
foot-hills  of  these  mountains,  leaving  the  township 
for  Pompton  about  one  mile  from  Oakland.  Thus 
it  runs  about  ten  miles  through  this  township. 

The  villages  and  hamlets  locally  named  as  such 
in  the  township  are  Midland  Park,  Wortendyke, 
Wyckoff,  Campgaw,  Crystal  Lake,  and  Oakland. 

Nestling  among  the  hills,  some  dozen  miles  from 
Hackensack,  is  the  growing  village  of  Wortendyke. 
Its  ancient  name,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  New- 
town, and  then  Godwinville.  When  called  Godwin- 
ville,  a  few  years  since,  it  did  not  exceed  a  population 
of  two  hundred.  No  town  in  the  vicinity  is  beginning 
to  make  equal  strides  with  it  at  present.  In  1875,  in 
the  midst  of  financial  depression  and  disaster  all  over 
the  country,  everybody  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  cotton-mills  in  this  place  had  re- 
solved upon  an  extensive  enlargement  of  that  branch 
of  their  business ;  but  when  it  was  reported  that  a 
silk-mill  was  to  be  added  very  many  were  astonished 
at  such  an  unexpected  enterprise.  The  whole,  how- 
ever, was  fill  filled  to  the  letter,  and  not  only  a  large 
cotton-mill  but  a  larger  silk-mill  are  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same  company.    These  mills  have 
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been  eDlarged  and  re-enlarged,  giving  employment 
in  and  out  of  them  to  at  least  five  hundred  people. 
The  hum  of  a  new  industry  soon  broke  in  upon  the 
hard  times  of  1875,  and  the  doleful  silence  of  many 
an  anxious  laborer  and  lover  of  toil.  Within  two 
years  fifty  new  houses  were  constructed,  and  now 
about  two  hundred  more  are  needed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  laboring  people  seeking  suitable  accom- 
modations. Cornelius  A,  Wortendyke  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  enterprise.  Old  Cornelius  Wortendyke, 
his  grandfather,  about  one  hundred  years  ago  was 
manu&cturing  on  the  same  spot  where  the  present 
mill  stands ;  then  Abram,  his  son,  followed ;  and  now 
the  present  Cornelius,  and  for  about  twenty  years 
past ;  and  now  his  son,  Abram  C,  is  falling  into  the 
line  as  the  great-grandson  of  a  manufacturing  family 
for  a  century.  They  seem  to  partake  of  something  of 
that  old  firmness  of  the  dykes  of  Holland  maintain- 
ing itself  against  the  sea,  from  whence  they  get  their 
name  and  from  whence  they  came. 

Wortendyke  and  its  immediate  environs  has  a 
population  of  about  one  thousand.  A  small  stream 
affording  a  very  limited  water-power  runs  through  the 
place,  emptying  into  the  Passaic  a  few  miles  below. 
It  is  a  rapid-ninning  stream,  and  has  been  largely 
utilized  as  a  water-power  almost  to  its  mouth.  But 
the  mills  at  Wortendyke,  many  years  since,  demanded 
much  more  power,  and  their  machinery  to-day  is 
driven  by  a  splendid  Buckeye  steam-engine  of  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power.  The  shops 
of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road are  located  at  Wortendyke,  giving  employment 
to  about  fifty  men. 

The  other  towns  we  have  mentioned  are  railroad 
stations,  deriving  their  importance  only  as  depots  for 
the  surrounding  country.  Midland  Park,  Wyckoff", 
and  Oakland  are  picturesque,  with  much  beautiful 
scenery  surrounding  them.  Crystal  Lake,  a  station 
on  the  railroad,  is  near  a  stream  of  water,  the  outlet 
of  Franklin  Lake.  This  beautifiil  lake  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Crystal  Drop,  owing  to  the  wonderful 
purity  and  transparency  of  its  waters. 

The  mills  of  Wortendyke  have  called  thither  within 
the  last  ten  years  many  native  Hollanders.  Their 
immigration  to  these  parts  has  been  extensive  within 
the  last  Ave  years.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  professing 
Christians  and  members  of  the  old  Holland  Reformed 
Church.  They  have  lately  erected  a  small  but  most 
comely  church  in  the  central  part  of  Wortendyke, 
and  the  neighboring  ministers  assisted  their  own  in 
the  dedication  a  few  weeks  since.  Of  course  their 
services  will  be  conducted  in  the  Dutch  language  at 
least  for  a  generation. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Wortendyke  as  a  man- 
ufacturing town.  The  first  mill  at  this  place,  then 
called  Newton,  was  built  in  1812  by  Cornelius  Wor- 
tendyke, who  had  already  been  a  farmer  here  and 
manufacturing  some  from  1796.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  descendants,  as  we  have  already  stated.    The 


manufacture  of  chandlers'  and  lamp-wicks  has  be> 
come  very  extensive,  with  a  sale  of  these  goods  all 
over  this  country,  in  Europe,  and  in  Japan.  A  large 
silk  manufactory  of  silk  organzine  and  all  kinds  of 
silk  fabrics  has  been  in  operation  here  for  the  last  six 
I  to  seven  years.  Albert  D.  Bogert  has  a  type-factory 
on  the  Ramapo,  in  this  township,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  is  doing  a  consid- 
erable business. 

Sohooll. — ^The  township  is  divided  into  eleven 
school  districts,  wholly  or  partly  in  this  township. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  schools  in  this  section  were  in 
a  very  backward  condition.  Most  of  the  school- 
houses  were  old|  and  showed  signs  of  long  neglect 
But  within  that  period  great  progress  and  impro?e- 
ment  are  manifest  all  over  the  township.  Many  of 
the  districts  have  shown  much  taste  in  the  selection 
of  the  sites  for  their  school -houses,  and  in  the  neat- 
ness, convenience,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  ele- 
gance of  these  structures.  The  school-house  latelj 
erected  at  Wortendyke  is  probably  the  largest  in  the 
township,  constructed  into  two  apartments  for  the 
older  and  younger  scholars,  and  will  probably  accom- 
modate from  five  to  six  hundred  scholars.  An  inter- 
esting item  of  history  concerning  the  school  in  this 
district  over  seventy  years  ago  will  be  found  in  the 
following. 

In  1811,  Cornelius  Wortendyke  leased  for  school 
purposes  a  twenty-three  feet  square  lot  to  Isaac  Blau- 
velt  and  Jacob  Quackenbush,  near  where  the  Metho- 
dist Church  now  stands,  for  twenty-five  years,  on 
which  was  erected  a  school-house,  probably  the  first 
in  this  locality.  The  funds  to  build  the  school-house 
were  subscribed  as  follows : 

Oorntlioa  Wortendyke 6    0  i  Henrj_A.JfMker 


Luke  Weetenrelt.. 

QAiretEarle 

John  J.  Palbamofl ^ 

Gorneliui  Losier ~..... 

Qftrret  A.  Lydecker 


5  0 
1  4 
0  10 

6  0 
:  A.  Lvdecker 4  10 

Jacob  Qnackenbush 1  10 

Garret  Quackenboih 2    0 

leuc  BUaTelt»  Jr „..  1  10 

John  BrUtnt ».  0  10 

Andrew  Snyder. »*..  1    4 

George  Snyder 1    4 

Blohard  Snyder. I  10 

A.  Si 


1  0 

John'L.  Maaker.....^. 1  0 

DaTid  Loiier ^  0  10 

Martin  Merroff. 0 10 

Lawrence  Loiier ......»».  0  10 

John  A.  Lorier. —  0  I 

Lodowlck  Masker 0  % 

William  Van  Blarcom ~.»  0  I 

Edward  Earle 0  10 

Hannah  Loiier 0  8 

Jamei  L  Blanvelt............ — 

Lodowlck  Buah........^. »• 

Theodunie  Pnlhamna. ~» 


George  A.  8nyder....«.. 1  10 

In  1822  this  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire,  when 
a  new  one  was  erected,  and  this  was-abandoned  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  for  another,  a  brick  structure, 
not  far  south  of  the  old  school-house  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  in  going  to  Ridge  wood ;  and  this  also  was 
abandoned  for  the  new  school-house  we  have  men- 
tioned, built  about  two  years  since  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  and  most  advanced  schools 
in  the  township.  It  has  a  membership  of  three  to 
four  hundred  scholars.  In  the  old  school  of  1822 
Henry  Westervelt  was  the  teacher.  Succeeding  him 
came  Tunis  Crum,  Isaac  Sherr,  Richard  Ellsworth, 
Asahel  Abbott,  John  Turner,  Rev.  Matthew  Mallin- 
son,  Amos  6.  Howl  and,  and  Asa  W.  Roath.  The 
brick  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  erected  in  1859. 
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dmrohes. — ^The  oldest  church  organization  in  this 
township  is  known  as  the  Ponds  Church,  or  more  cor- 
rect! j  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  at  the  Ponds, 
there  being  a  small  pond  of  water  in  the  vicinity,  and 
a  grist-mi  11  near  the  church.  This  old  mill,  or  one  near 
by,  served  the  people  in  all  the  surrounding  country 
long  before  the  Revolution.  This  ancient  church 
claims  a  history  dating  back  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  No  reliable  records,  however,  can  be 
found  to  establish  the  precise  year  of  its  organization. 
A  log  charch  may  have  gathered  its  occasional  wor- 
shipers on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  church 
edifice  as  early  as  1710.  We  have  no  authentic  infor- 
mation prior  to  that  time.  Rev.  Guilliam  Bertholf, 
from  Holland,  is  claimed  as  ito  founder  and  first  pas- 
tor. He  combined  and  exercised  at  the  same  time 
the  three  congenial  vocations  of  catechiser,  vorleser  (or 
reader),  and  schoolmaster,  living  near  Hackensack. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  church  at  Hack- 
ensack, young  Betolf  had  early  led  in  the  services 
there,  and  wajs  sent  to  Holland  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation through  the  kindly  aid  of  that  church,  and 
subsequently  in  an  extra  session  of  the  Classis  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  Sept.  13,  1696,  the  future  pastor  preached 
firom  Matthew  ii.  28 :  "  Come  unto  me  all  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  In 
many  a  wilderness  and  solitary  place  the  voice  of  the 
young  preacher  was  heard  in  words  like  these  to  sanc- 
tify and  to  exalt.  He  became  the  pastor  of  the 
charches  at  Hackensack  and  Acquackanonk,  where 
he  labored  thirty  years  subsequent  to  1694.  Diligent 
and  laborious,  he  became  the  founder  and  co-worker 
in  the  organization  of  many  churches  at  Tarry  town, 
in  New  York,  at  Raritan,  in  New  Jersey,  and  else- 
where. At  one  time  he  was  the  only  Reformed  min- 
ister in  the  province.  Two  hundred  and  forty-two 
members  crowned  his  labors  at  Hackensack.  Like 
Paal  he  also  worked  with  his  hands,  having  owned  a 
Hmall  &rm  of  thirty-seven  acres,  purchased  of  Capt. 
John  Berry,  May  4, 1697,  near  Hackensack,  and  here 
probably  the  devout  pastor  lived  independeiltly  on  his 
own  acres.  He  died  in  1724,  leaving  many  children, 
M>me  of  whom  settled  in  the  township  of  Franklin, 
whose  descendants,  living  there  to-day,  may  justly  be 
proud  of  their  honored  ancestor.  Rev.  Henry  Coens 
became  the  next  pastor  of  the  Ponds  Church,  and  re- 
mained there  probably  till  his  death  in  1735.  The  next 
pastor,  Rev.  Johannes  Van  Deiessen,  came  Sept.  10, 
1786.  He  received  his  education,  license,  and  ordi* 
nation  in  New  England,  and  afterwards  preached  at 
Claverack  and  Kinderhook.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
minister  in  ordinary  (ajs  then  called)  at  Acquackanonk 
and  extraordinary  at  Pompton.  In  his  pastorate  the 
old  log  church  began  to  crumble  to  decay,  when 
a  new  charch  was  erected  on  land  afterwards  owned 
by  John  M.  Ryerson,  in  Pompton,  near  a  ford,  and 
was  dedicated  by  their  pastor  April  7,  1736.  This 
church  stood  near  the  present  steel-works.  But  the 
people  arousd  the  old  log  church  were  unwilling 


to  give  up  that  place  of  worship,  and  so  between 
1740-48  they  erected  a  six-sided  or  hexagonal  edifice 
there,  which  was  then  considered  a  far  more  elegant 
and  pretentious  structure  than  the  one  at  Pompton. 

In  1748  this  church  received  Rev.  Benjamin  Van- 
derlinde.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  supporters  of 
the  church  to-day  to  know  that  the  annual  salary  at 
that  period  was  just  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. That  sum,  however,  was  in  excess  of  the  salary 
paid  to  some  pastors  of  to-day,  relative  values  consid- 
ered. Dominie  Vanderlinde  is  said  to  have  been  a 
man  of  learning  and  ability,  of  large  and  command- 
ing appearance,  and  punctilious  in  dress,  having  mar- 
ried into  the  aristocratic  family  of  the  Schuylera  of 
Pompton.  The  church  then  had  to  provide  the  "  ge- 
fraw's  stole,"  or  stool  or  seat  for  the  dominie's  wife^ 
at  an  expense  of  4s,  2d,  This,  of  course,  was  done,, 
and  rightly,  to  honor  their  pastor.  This  pastorate 
brings  us  down  to  the  stormy  days  of  the  Revolution,, 
when  war  and  conflict  at  Paramus,  at  Fort  Lee,  and 
in  the  surrounding  country  compelled  this  church 
edifice  at  one  time  to  be  turned  into  a  jail,  as  was  alsa 
at  one  time  the  Church  on  the  Green  at  Hackensack^ 
for  the  confinement  of  British  prisoners,  and  at  other 
times  both  of  these  churches  for  brief  periods  were 
made  to  serve  the  county  for  judicial  purposes  also. 

In  the  Revolution  the  altar  on  the  Sabbath-day 
often  became  the  judgment-seat  on  the  next,  and  thus 
righteousness  and  justice  were  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  same  sanctuary.  At  this  interesting 
period  it  is  said  that  Washington,  having  his  head- 
quarters a  little  farther  up  the  valley  of  the  Ramapo, 
had  often  been  found  to  retire  into  a  solitary  place 
in  the  neighboring  wood  to  engage  in  silent  prayer. 
A  poor  slave,  in  the  native  curiosity  of  his  race, 
often  followed  the  commander-in-chief  to  discover 
the  cause  of  his  retirement.  This  was  during  the 
summer  of  1780,  while  the  American  army  was  quar- 
tered in  the  Ramapo  Valley.  Defenses  on  the  moun- 
tains, in  case  of  necessary  retreat,  with  ways  of  refuge 
thither  made  ready  to  be  blockaded  at  any  moment 
after  our  army  had  passed,  indicate  the  stratagem  and 
watchfiilness  of  Washington.  Like  the  Scythians 
the  Americans  were  not  only  ready  to  fight,  but  also 
to  flee  to  the  mountains,  if  need  be,  at  any  moment. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  they  met  the  enemy  front 
to  front  on  many  a  well -fought  battlefield  and  con- 
quered. The  prayers  and  prowess  of  Washington 
and  his  army  in  the  valley  of  the  Ramapo  upheld 
our  cause  in  all  the  dark  and  gloomy  days  of  that 
historic  period. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Kuypers  was  the  assistant  of  Vander- 
linde for  the  short  period  ot  fifteen  months,  when  he 
was  dismissed,  April  15,  1789,  to  become  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Churches  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1833. 
Dominie  Vanderlinde  survived  till  July  8,  1789, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy.  In  1787,  Benja- 
min Romeyn  was  appointed  **  naerlaser,"  or  head 
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singer,  in  the  Ponds  Church,  where  he  continued  to 
sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  his  native  tongue  till  1824. 
There  was  occasional  preaching  in  English  from  1800. 
After  Romeyn,  Johanus  C.  Stagg  sang  there  in  Eng- 
lish, but  by  the  side  of  Crystal  Lake,  where  the  old 
Dutch  chorister  lived  till  1882,  on  many  a  Sabbath- 
day  he  still  continued  to  sing  the  same  sacred  songs 
he  had  learned  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

Col.  Bell,  who  lived  at  New  Prospect,  in  this  town- 
ship, afforded  the  Methodists,  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  place  of  worship  in  his  residence,  and  the  first 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  erected  there  in 
1795.  It  was  reconstructed  from  a  house  belonging  to 
Bell,  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  In  1820  this  struc- 
ture was  removed  and  a  new  church  took  its  place. 
At  this  period  this  denomination  was  numerous  in 
that  locality,  but  was  greatly  decreased  by  the  great 
emigration  of  more  than  half  of  its  membership  to 
the  West  in  1821.  It  still  survive?,  however,  in  its 
strength  in  and  about  New  Prospect,  and  now  wor- 
ships in  its  new  church  there,  erected  in  1867  at  a 
cost  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

In  this  township  the  Methodists  also  have  a  church 
at  Wortendyke,  which  was  organized  Dec.  14,  1805. 
Mark  McCracken,  Aaron  Ackerman,  James  Dods, 
John  Van  Blarcom,  Cornelius  Lozier,  James  Stagg, 
Morris  Sharpenstine,  William  Van  Blarcom,  and 
Alexander  McCall  were  its  first  trustees,  and  David 
Bartine  was  the  moderator.  John  Morrow,  lately 
deceased,  a  worthy  and  most  saintly  man,  during  a 
long  and  usefiil  life  was  most  active  and  efficient  in 
the  erection  of  a  new  Methodist  Church  here  in  1830. 
In  1868  another  church  was  erected  and  the  old  one  \ 
removed.  This  new  edifice,  standing  prominently 
in  the  town  to-day,  was  greatly  aided  in  its  erection 
through  the  means  and  efforts  of  Cornelius  A.  Wor- 
tendyke, but  Mr.  Morrow  never  ceased  to  be  an  active 
and  efficient  supporter  of  this  church  according^  to  his 
means,  and  was  a  most  exemplary  member  of  this 
Methodist  Church  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  Methodists  also  have  quite  a  prosperous  society  \ 
at  Campgaw,  and  a  church  edifice  erected  in  1856. 

Peterus  Leydt  succeeded  Vanderlinde  as  pastor  in 
1789.   His  father  was  Rev.  Johannes  Light,  for  thirty- 
five  years  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Brunswick. 
Peter  Leydt  was  a  graduate  of  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  , 
College,  and  became  an  able  theologian.     His  pastor-  : 
ate  was  a  brief  one.    He  died  in  1793.     He  was  sue-  * 
ceeded,  after  the  church  had  been  several  years  with- 
out a  pastor,  by  Rev.  Peter  De  Witt,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College  in  1769,  and  came  to  the  Ponds  - 
Church  in  1789,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier.    He 
was  pastor  till  1809,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  learned 
and  able  preacher.    In  1803  a  movement  was  made 
or  a  new  church,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  project  of 
building  a  church  at  Wyckofl*.     Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ponds  Church  lived  near  Wyckoff.  | 

The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  at  Wyckoff  was  es- 
tablished about  seventy -six  years  ago.    It  has  a  large  . 


and  convenient  structure,  built  of  stone  on  founda- 
tions solid  enough  to  last  for  centuries. 

The  old  church  had  stood  for  sixty  years,  and  a 
new  edifice  seemed  necessary.  Judge  J.  A.  Van 
Voorhees,  A.  Stevenson,  and  others  of  Wyckoff  and 
vicinity  prevailed,  when  the  old  church  was  partly 
taken  down  and  a  new  one  erected  at  Wyckoff,  bat 
in  1840  to  1845  the  old  hexagonal  church  was  restored 
and  reconstructed,  much  in  the  shape  of  the  structure 
as  it  is  at  present,  a  parallelogram  or  oblong  square. 
The  deed  for  the  Wyckoff  Church  is  dated  Sept  27, 
1805,  to  William  Pulisfelt,  Conrad  Stur,  Lawrence 
Ackerman,  and  James  L.  Ackerman,  the  consistory 
of  the  Ponds  Church,  with  Judge  Van  Voorhees  as 
treasurer  and  general  adviser  or  director.  The  stee- 
ple, a  very  high  one,  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1829. 
In  1811,  Rev.  John  Demarest  became  pastor  of  the 
church  or  society  at  the  Ponds  and  of  the  Wyckoff 
Church.  Mr.  Demarest  was  born  and  educated  in 
Hackensack,  at  the  famous  school  of  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
studied  theology  under  Dr.  Froeligh.  Mr.  Demarest 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  True  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  and  at  one  time  owned  the  farm  on 
which  Maj.  Andr^  was  executed  at  Tappan.  He 
died  April  8,  1837.  The  two  congregations  of  the 
churches  at  the  Ponds  and  Wyckoff  were  divided  May 
10,  1822,  and  the  Ponds  Church  was  reorganiied. 
The  two  churches  were  incorporated  in  1824.  The 
division  line  between  them  commenced  at  the  house 
of  Garret  Post,  near  High  Mountain,  thence  to  John 
Ackerman's  house,  thence  to  Abraham  Winter's 
house,  and  thence  to  Youpough.  Rev.  Zachariah  H. 
Kuypers,  son  of  the  pastor  of  that  name  of  the 
Church  on  the  Green  at  Hackensack,  in  April,  1825, 
became  pastor  of  the  Ponds  and  Wyckoff  Churches. 
He  was  also  educated  under  Dr.  Wilson.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  J,  Thompson  in  1842.  Thomp- 
son was  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  in  1834,  and  appointed 
tutor  of  ancient  languages  there  in  1888,  and  filled 
that  position  with  great  credit.  These  churches  now 
entered  upon  a  new  and  brighter  day  of  activity  and 
success.  He  remained  pastor  of  these  churches  till 
1845.  From  this  time  the  two  churches  have  had 
separate  pastors.  Rev.  B.  V.  Collins  became  pastor 
of  the  Ponds  Church,  November,  1845,  and  remained 
there  to  January,  1868.  Rev.  A.  G.  Ryerson  became 
pastor  of  the  Wyckoff  Church  April  7,  1846,  and  re- 
mained till  May  24,  1864,  and  the  church  prospered 
under  his  ministry.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam B.  Van  Benschoten,  April  11,  1865.  Van  Ben- 
schoten  was  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  College  and  The- 
ological Seminary.  He  remained  there  about  six 
years,  and  died  about  one  year  since  while  pastor  of 
a  Reformed  Church  at  Ephrata,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  was  succeeded  at  Wyckoff  by  Rev.  8.  T. 
Searles  about  ten  years  since,  who  is  the  present  pas- 
tor. He  is  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  and  is  » 
most  faithful  and  efficient  servant  of  his  Master,  and 
the  church  is  prospering  under  his  labors.    He  is  the 
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time  to  time  b«en  made  in  the  large  silk- works  of 
whieli  Lie  iff  rbe  head,  and  during  the  present  year 
the  iiicre^ismg  demand  has  rendered  very  important 
building  operations  necessary.  These  will  contribute 
greatly  both  U)  the  convenience  and  capacity  of  the 
works. 

In  umtt*fri*  wherein  the  public  weal  is  involved  Mr. 
Wort«ndyke  htm  ever  manifested  much  interest.  He 
procured  the  original  charter  of  the  New  Jersey 
Western  Railruad  Company,  and  in  1867  was  elected 
its  president.  In  1870  this  road  was  consolidated  with 
the  New  Jer^iey,  Hudson  and  Delaware  and  the  Sussex 
Valley  Railn^ad,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey 
Midland  Eiiilway  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Worten- 
dyke  aim  field  the  office  of  president.  He  has,  in 
politiL'^,  always  been  identified  with  the  Democratic 
party,  though  official  honors  have  never  lured  him 
from  the  fielih  of  commercial  enterprise.  He  may  be 
i^egardad  m  a  sagacious  and  successful  business  man, 
who8e  pmi^perity  is  the  reward  of  his  own  self-reliance 
and  indomitable  perseverance.  Mr.  Wortendyke  was 
married  in  1842  to  Miss  Rachel,  daughter  of  James 
Hopper,  of  Wti^hington  township.  They  have  three 
children,— A bram  C,  Christina  L.,  and  Hester. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 
HARRINGTON. 

General  Deicription.— In  the  "  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  the  State  of  New  Jersey"  this  township  is 
briefly  described  as  follows: 

**  Thl«  towTiiblp  wu  redncad  in  1840  aboat  one-hmlf  by  the  formation 
of  WMhiEigtctu  from  the  western  portion.  It  appixMchee  in  form  to  a 
•qiiAra,  and  mtMn r«  acroae  It  each  waj  about  6  milea.  It  ia  bounded  N. 
by  fUx:blAi]4  Cu.  (\a«  York),  E.  by  Hadeon  BiTer.S.  by  Hackeueaok, 
atjd  W.  by  Wublui^biii.  The  soil  ie  fertile,  and  the  townebtp  producee 
Ivgv  tjumtUtJ^  r»r  orchard  fttiit.  The  townriiip  oontaina  S  atorea,  4 
^Hst-mLUf,  4  law-mnit;  capital  in  manoCMtoree,  16200 ;  6  echooU,  IM 
Kbotan.    FojiuUtlotif  1130.** 

Thia  meagre  description  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
reader  of  history  to-day  except  to  indicate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  t+iwnship  during  the  last  forty  years.  A 
panoramic  view  of  this  township  presents  a  rolling 
country  between  two  rivers,  affording  some  of  the 
most  delighttijl  views  and  sequestered  spots  anywhere 
to  be  found  within  the  same  distance  from  the  great 
metropolb.  The  soil  is  generally  well  watered  with 
small  streams^  many  of  which  find  their  pure  sources 
in  the  Pali imdes  range  bordering  the  Hudson,  and 
runDiDg  westward  and  southward  till  they  make  their 
way  into  the  Hackensack.  They  seem  to  pay  no  tri- 
bute to  the  great  river,  as  if  it  had  enough  and  to 
spare,  and  since  its  lofty  western  range  has  kindly 
turtied  their  courses  to  fertilize  the  blooming  land 
within.  The  mountains  of  Rockland  also  send  down 
their  fonntaina^  so  that  the  whole  township  is  well 
watered^  and  the  soil  is  capable  of  the  highest  culti- 
ration.    The  Indian  found  here  his  delightful  hunt- 


ing-grounds before  the  white  man  broke  in  upon  his 
solitude.  The  Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  New  York  and  Albany  Railroad  run  through  the 
township  from  south  to  north.  These  roads  at  pres- 
ent run  only  a  short  distance  across  the  State  line, 
but  their  projectors  look  for  longer  connections  with 
the  great  trade  and  trafSc  of  the  North  and  West 
Thus  two  railroads  afford  facilities  to  many  bosineas 
men  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  long  for  the  pure 
air  and  quiet  repose  of  country  homes.  Morning  and 
evening  they  hurry  to  and  fro  in  crowded  cars  like 
anxious  school-boys,  willing  to  go,  but  more  willing 
to  return,  to  find  their  homes  of  content  in  these 
pleasant  regions  of  Old  Harrington.  The  numerous 
farmers  in  this  section  rely  chiefly  upon  the  small 
crops  and  fruits,  which  find  a  ready  market  at  their 
own  doors  or  in  the  great  city.  The  number  of  acres 
is  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
with  a  valuation  of  nearly  two  millions.  A  valuation 
of  one  million  would  probably  approach  nearer  to  the 
low  condition  of  real  estate  in  the  country  to-daj ; 
but  in  the  gradual  increase  in  real  estate  values,  in 
spite  of  all  fluctuations,  which  history  demonstrates 
fVom  the  earliest  settlement  of  America,  the  people  of 
Harrington  may  yet  look  with  scorn  upon  any  present 
valuation. 

Early  Settlements  and  History.— Among  the 
first  settlers  in  this  township  were  the  Harings,  or 
Harrings,  as  the  name  is  variously  spelled,  the  latter 
giving  name  to  the  township  upon  its  organization  in 
1775. 

Peter  Harring  was  born  in  North  Holland,  and 
came  to  America  early  in  the  seventeenth  centary. 
His  son  John  was  bom  Dec.  26, 1633,  and  married 
Margaret  Gozine  and  had  two  sons,  Frederick  and 
John.  John  married  Jemima,  daughter  of  Francis 
Blauvelt,  and  had  two  sons,  Frederick  and  Francis. 
The  latter,  the  ex-sheriff'  of  Bergen  County,  was  bom 
Sept.  7, 1787.  and  died  Oct  18, 1881. 

John  Peter  Benjamin  Westervelt,  who  resides  in 
this  township,  is  the  son  of  Peter  Benjamin  Weste^ 
velt,  the  son  of  Peter,  the  original  ancestor,  who  se^ 
tied  here  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Blauvelts,  Ackermans,  and  Ferdons  also  settled 
here  at  that  early  day,  and  Herrings,  as  they  then 
spelled  the  name,  as  well  as  now,  were  early  settlers 
here  and  in  the  vicinity.  Its  first  chosen  freeholders 
were  Johnson  Bosidrk  and  Jacob  Cole. 

Benjamin  Blacklidge  settled  as  doctor  in  Harring- 
ton township  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  married  Caroline  Tallman,  and  followed 
teaching  school.  He  was  the  first  English  school- 
teacher in  Bergen  County.  His  children  were  Bea- 
jamin,  Jr.,  Cornelius,  Maria,  Sarah,  Peter,  Jaoobns, 
Jacob,  Henry,  Elizabeth. 

1.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  married.  Hia  children  were  Bea- 
jamin,  Deborah.  Benjamin  married  Anna  White  and 
moved  to  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  Deborah  marrisd 
Cornelias  Westervelt  and  left  the  county. 
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2.  Cornelius  married  Rachel  Powlee  and  settled  in 
New  York  City. 

3.  Maria  married  Daniel  Van  Sciven  and  located 
near  Cloeter. 

4.  Sarah  married  Seba  Bogert  and  located  at  Clos- 
ter.  Their  children  were  Peter  Benjamin,  Mathew, 
Cornelius,  Elizabeth,  Rachel,  Samuel,  and  Jacobus. 
Peter  Benjamin,  Samuel,  Mathew,  and  Cornelius  are 
dead.  Elizabeth  and  Rachel  reside  in  New  York. 
Jacobus  resides  in  Palisades  township. 

5.  Peter  married  Elizabeth  Naugle  and  located  at 
Cloeiter.  His  sons  were  James,  David,  Benjamin. 
James  married  Maria  Van  Home  and  resides  at  Cloe- 
ter. David  married  Jennie  Acker  and  moved  to  New 
York  City.  Benjamin  married  Elizabeth  Hooper  and 
resides  in  New  York  City. 

6.  Jacobus  died  a  young  man. 

7.  Jacob  married  and  moved  to  New  York  and 
died. 

8.  Henry  married  Catherine  Manning  and  settled 
in  New  York. 

9.  Elizabeth  married  Cornelius  Van  Valen  and 
settled  in  New  York. 

CiYil  Organization. — Harrington  became  a  separate 
township  ^om  Old  Hackensack  in  1775.  The  ancient 
boundaries  probably  did  not  differ  much  from  the  pres- 
ent ones,  to  wit :  all  the  territory  north  of  Palisades 
township  to  the  State  line  lying  between  the  Hudson 
and  Hackensack  Rivers.  Prior  to  1836  the  present 
township  of  Washington  was  also  included  in  Har- 
rington.* We  have  no  record  of  this  court,  however. 
The  ciril  powers  of  the  township  at  that  early  day 
were  largely  vested  in  the  county  board  of  justices 
and  freeholders.  The  first  chosen  freeholders  of  the 
township  were  Johnsou  Boskirk  and  Jacob  Cole. 
From  that  time  to  1794  the  records  are  indefinite,  but 
from  the  year  last  named  the  freeholders,  with  the 
respective  years  in  which  they  served,  will  be  found 
as  follows : 

17M,  Oapi.  Abr.  Hving;  1794-M,  1798-99,  Abnn.  G.  H«ring;  1796-96, 
Htory  HuTlDg;  1797,  Darid  Dorie;  1797-1800,  John  I.  Bantm; 
1800-6,  Ptotn-  Hmrring;  1801-2,  1808-13,  Jacob  I.  Bantm ;  1808^, 
Gorneliiu  BUaTtlt;  1806-9,  John  D.  Barring;  1806-7, 1810-11,  Oar- 
rat  A.  Ackazman;  1812-17,  John  W.  Pardon;  1814-17,  Jamee  O. 
OMnanrt ;  1818,  Darid  A.  Dainaraat:  1818,  Garrat  A.  Zabridcia;  1819- 
Sl,  David  A.  DemaiMt;  1819,  Oarrat  A.  ZaUriakie;  1890-21,  Jacob 
Al.  Tarfanne;  1822-25,  John  W.  Fanlon;  1822,  1826-28,  John  R. 
fiaaoTalt;  182S-26,  1830,  Samnal  G.  Damarett;  1826-28,  1831-33, 
Garret  Ackaraou;  1829-30,  Jacob  L  BlauTalt;  1829,  Pator  Wortan- 
dykai  1831-33,  SUphan  Powles;  1834-36,  Matthew  8.  Bogart;  1834- 
36, 1846-48,  John  I.  BbraTelt;  1837-40,  John  H.  Zabriakia;  1887-89, 
Aaron  H.  Waatonrelt;  1840-42,  WUllam  V.  D.  Barring;  1841-43, 
Samnal  R.  Dammrwt;  1843-46,  Tunto  Barring ;  1844,  John  I.  Ackar- 
man,  Jr.;  1846-47,  Baqjamin  Bogart;  1848-60,  Jacob  J.  Fardon; 
1840^1.  Darid  D.  Barring;  1861-63,  Darid  Doramna;  1862-64,  Gaiv 
rat  A.  Ackaraon ;  1864-66,  Balph  &  Damareat;  1866,  Petar  D.  Bar- 
ring; 1867-4)1,  Garrat  I.  Aniyanaan;  1867-69,  Baniy  G.  Zabriakia; 
1860-62,  John  T.  Barring;  1862-64,  John  8.  Powlea;  1863-64,  1866, 
Abraham  C,  Sckaiaon;  1866,  Bamay  N.  Fardon;  1867-68,  Oomalina 
Bckanon,  Jr. ;  1868-70^  Balph  &  Damaraat;  1869-70,  Abraham  Bar- 
ring; 1671,  John  Van  Boakirk;  1872-74,  Jamaa  P.  BhMskladga;  1876- 
77,  Pater  8.  Tvary ;  1878-80;  Patar  A.  Damareat. 


1  See  Legialatara  of  1844  and  of  1846,  whan  the  two  townahipa  ware 
Baallyi 


In  this  list  of  freeholders  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  names  of  the  HarriDgi,  the  Zabriakic^.  and  the 
Demarests  indicate  very  clearly  who  were  the  early 
settlers  in  thia  township. 

Aaaeaaora,  1^1,  Charl«  Tan&er;  IWli-ll,  Tuiilt  A.  Barring;  IffTa-SO, 

Oomeliut  K.  Durle. 
Oolleotora,  1071-73,  John  H.  St«ph«ni^  1ST&-TB,  Oanielliu  J.  D«fnar«ti 

1879-80,  Abnm  C.  Eckvnon. 
Town  derkn,  Ii71-T3,  JbouIi  J.  Deiaar^at;  lOTi-7fi,  Camelim  A.  Ecker^ 

eon;  1877^79,  WilUaiu  J.  Deraareat;  IBIIO.  CJiarlai  *.\  Ptihali. 
Juaticea  of  the  P^ao*,  IflTH,  B*rney  A.  Fsniou  ;  1B75,  Hmry  G.  ZabdakLa; 

1876,  CorQ«l|ii«  EckftTwn,  Jr.,  John  O.  ADkamtif  Moflc«  J   Taylor; 

1877.  Job u  B.  K\pi>\  IS7&,  Jimea  Y.Tan  Ordisn;  im},  M»rtJo  Da 
Wolf,  AltwrT  B>  Eckftnuu, 

Places  of  Hiatorical  Intei^it^Just  over  the 
boundary  of  this  township,  near  the  little* village  of 
Tappan,  is  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  Maj.  John 
Andr^  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780.  The  eventa  lead- 
ing to  this  execution  and  the  details  of  it  wil!  be 
given  in  the  Revolutionary  history  embraced  in  thia 
volume.  We  only  apeak  of  it  here  iu  ita  relation  to 
the  township  of  Harrington.  The  execution  took 
place  on  an  eminence  juit  between  the  little  village 
of  Tappan  and  the  State  line,  and  not  over  two  hun* 
dred  feet  from  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Har- 
rington township.  A  portion  of  the  military  guard 
and  many  of  the  ftpectatorB  on  that  eventful  occaHiou 
must  have  stood  within  the  township  lincj  as  the  ele- 
vation in  that  direction  commanded  a  better  view  of 
the  place  of  execution.  Outside  the  village  of  Tap- 
pan,  near  by,  a  larger  population  at  that  early  period 
inhabited  that  section  of  New  Jersey  than  the  neigh- 
boring section  of  New  York.  The  spcjt  on  which 
Andr^  was  executed  is  indicated  to-day  by  a  massive 
monument  or  block  of  granite,  about  five  feet  high 
by  four  feet  in  width,  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  standing  about  two  feet  above  the  ground 
on  solid  masonry. 

The  inscription  on  the  western  face  of  the  monu- 
ment is  as  follows ; 

**  Haia  died  i>ct.  2,  IISO,  Hi^.  Joba  Aiidr«,  of  Uie  Britlth  armj,  who 
entering  the  AmerlciiD  lltiafl  on  a  acm  miittinn  Ui  B«stMlit:t  Armild  for 
the  anrrandtii-  of  Weat  Point,  wa*  Uken  pHaoDer,  triod,  mid  coDclututidd 
aa  a  tipy.  Hit  dFatb^  tbongb  according  to  the  it^rik  cdd«  uf  w^r,  tDOved 
even  hla  enami«  to  pity,  iind  both  sitnln  mounicd  thq  UUi  <hf  i^u^  «o 
yonng  and  ao  br&Tci.  tn  IWil  hla  remalna  T«r«  rvmoTed  in  WonLioenfitflr 
Abbej.  A  hubdrc^d  yeari  after  hia  ("Jification  Uiu  wtuti«  wu^  pUc«d 
above  the  apot  wbore  be  lay  by  ■  citlteti  df  ttid  Statea  agiUtiit  «bteb  ha 
fought,  not  to  peTp«tuat«  (be  Tvcord  of  Atrlfe^  but  Id  tokan  of  tbcAe  b«tt«r 
feelinga  which  haTe  flinos  united  two  nfttLuDt,  one  Lb  t>ce,  in  Lungnagef 
and  in  raliglont  vlthtbe  nmest  h{ip«  tbat  the  friendly  ^mny  will  asTer 
be  broken. 

"  AHTHtra  Famn-OK  Rri^iruT,  Dean  of  Wc«tiiiiDai«r." 

The  inscription  on  the  north  side  is, — 

**He  waa  pioro  ui]K>rtUD«t«  than  cHojIqaI.  Au  aeco[n}}1lBb«d  ma^ 
and  a  gallant  offloer.— <lsoaqK  WAflsiifomf," 

And  the  south  side  beara  the  Latin  inscription,^ — 

**8ant  lacrymn  «t  rerum  et  laeutem  inorUtU  taiiKiiiit.— Vt«aib, 
Jfinetd,  I..  462." 

O'ar  aneh  evflnU  taata  of  aomw  fiUL, 
Tevm  irhloh  dveplj  dk»t«  the  bwrlv  of  aIL 

The  monument  is  surrounded  by  a  maswive  circular 
iron  picket- fence  about  five  feet  high,  and  about  one 
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hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  in  circumference.  This 
monument  stands  in  ^e  centre  of  thirteen  acres  of 
land,  purchased  and  set  apart  as  grounds  adjacent  to 
the  inclosure.  James  Bartholf,  Esq.,  owns  the  land  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  and  in  Harrington  township, 
where  his  comfortable  and  elegant  residence  stands, 
some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  from  the  monument. 
The  view  from  this  place  is  most  commanding  and 
beautiful,  and  when  the  more  unfortunate  than  crim- 
inal  Andr^,  while  walking  back  and  forth  on  his  own 
cofSn,  but  uprightly  and  with  majestic  bearing,  and 
casting  his  eyes  upon  the  gallows-tree  over  his  head 
and  then  upon  the  whole  scenery  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  he  must  have  thought  quick  as  lightning, 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  last  passing  thought  of  his 
imaginative  and  poetic  mind,  **  This  is  indeed  a  beau- 
tiful world,  however  sad  its  ending  to  me.'' 

It  is  said  that  under  Andre's  signature  to  the  MS. 
copy  of  his  song  of  "The  Cow-Chase"  are  written 
these  lines : 

**  When  th«  epic  itniin  wm  fong 
Th«*  poet  by  the  ueck  wm  haog ; 
And  to  hUooet  he  fluds  too  late 
The  damb-born  tribee  decide  hii  fate.** 

The  unfortunate  but  gallant  youth  may  or  may  not 
have  written  these  humorous  lines  in  sight  of  the 
gallows,  but  when  such  men  of  early  years,  giving 
promise  of  so  much  in  their  future,  as  Nathan  Hale, 
and  John  Andr6,  and  Robert  Emmett  are  so  suddenly 
cut  off,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  the 
imperial  banner  may  wave  proudly  over  the  spot,  but 
it  might  better  be  furled  and  shrouded  in  mourning, 
if  not  in  disgrace. 

Nathan  Hale  was  hung  as  a  spy,  and  so  in  retalia- 
tion Andr4  suffered  the  same  fate,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause the  stem  code  of  war  demanded  it ;  but  what 
banners  or  monumental  inscriptions,  even  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  can  cover  up  or  obscure  that  op- 
probrium which  silenced  in  death  the  noble  but 
intemperate  valor  of  Robert  Emmett?  Perhaps  a 
monument  may  yet  be  erected  on  that  spot  also  to 
commemorate  the  better  feelings  of  two  nations.  The 
American  people,  and  especially  those  of  them  living 
in  the  township  of  Harrington,  while  they  will  never 
de&ce  nor  mar  the  monument  so  near  their  borders, 
will  never  object  to  the  erection  of  that  other  monu- 
ment also. 

About  two  years  before  the  execution  of  Andr6 
there  occurred  in  the  same  vicinity  one  of  those 
bloody  transactions  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  the  recollection 
of  which  must  have  been  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  spectators  from  Harrington  at  that  execution. 
The  massacre  of  Col.  Baylor's  troop  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  October,  1778,  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  southwest  of  TTappan,  in  a  bam  then  standing 
near  the  Hackensack  River.  That  would  locate  the 
spot  in  the  township  of  Harrington.*    A  small  force 

1  For  a  fnll  aocoant  of  this  tngt^j,  see  Chapter  XIII.,  by  A^Jt-Gen. 
Stryker,  In  the  ReroIotloDary  history  in  this  work. 


under  Lieut.-Col.  Baylor,  detached  from  the  main 
army,  was  employed  to  watch  and  intercept  a  British 
foraging-party.  The  Americans  had  taken  lodgings 
for  the  night  in  the  barn  near  the  Hackensack.  Maj.- 
Gen.  Grey  commanded  the  British  force.  Owing  to 
hb  frequent  order  to  his  men  to  remove  the  flints 
from  their  muskets  in  those  impending  skirmishes 
and  hand-to-hand  contests  where  he  desired  to  coo- 
fine  them  to  the  exclusive  use  of  their  bayonets,  he 
had  acquired  the  distinctive  title  of  the  "No-flint 
General."  A  party  of  our  militia  stationed  .on  the 
road  to  resist  the  advancing  march  of  the  British 
abandoned  their  posts,  leaving  Col.  Baylor  in  ignor- 
ance of  their  disorderly  escape.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night  the  British  stole  in  upon  our  lines,  even  cutting 
off  a  sergeant's  patrol,  and  with  noiseless  speed  sur- 
rounded the  old  town  of  Tappan  in  their  undiscov- 
ered march.  In  the  deep  slumbers  of  that  hour,  in- 
capable of  resistance  or  defense,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy  more  completely  than  is  the  driven  and  con- 
quered lion  in  his  lair,  they  were  stripped  of  even  the 
poor  boon  of  giving  up  their  lives  at  the  cost  of  a 
single  one  of  their  foes ;  twenty-seven  out  of  a  force 
of  one  hundred  and  four  perished  on  the  spot  from 
the  bayonet- wounds  of  the  '*  No-flint  General,''  and 
forty  were  made  prisoners.  Some  fortunate  ones, 
after  having  received  from  Ave  to  eleven  bayonet- 
wounds,  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  restored  to  health  again.  Grey's  captains  are 
said  to  have  spared  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  even  in 
the  face  of  the  orders  of  their  superior  officers.  This 
may  have  all  been  according  to  the  stern  code  of  war, 
which  Dean  Stanley  writes  on  Andre's  monument 
near  by,  but  the  law  of  humanity  will  never  strike 
down  a  brave  but  defenseless  man,  enemy  though  he 
be,  when  in  safety  his  life  can  be  spared.  Even  in 
our  encounters  with  wild  beasts  we  soorn  all  those 
foul  advantages  which  are  taken  of  them,  stripping 
them  of  all  opportunities  which  nature  has  thrown  in 
their  way  for  their  escape.  Who  would  fire  upon  the 
caged  eagle  when  he  can  no  longer  soar  upon  his 
pinions  upwards  to  the  sun  ?  The  perpetrators  of  this 
cowardly  or  needless  massacre  may  have  received  the 
applause  of  barbarous  ages,  but  they  could  only  re- 
ceive the  condemnation  of  their  own  and  of  modem 
times.  The  darkness  of  the  night  covered  them  in 
the  act,  and  let  us  be  willing  that  the  darkness  of  ob- 
livion shall  cover  them  in  their  infamy.  This  place 
of  massacre  is  said  to  be  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
State  line,  in  a  barn  which  belonged  to  the  Herring 
family.  The  progenitors  of  that  family,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the 
township.  The  barn  stood  till  a  few  years  since,  and 
some  of  the  posts  and  beams  still  bore  the  marks  of 
that  bloody  tragedy. 

Villages   and   Hamlets. — Buvy   and    Norwood, 

Rivervale  and  Randall,  Closter  and  Frankfort,  De- 

marest  and  Alpine  are  the  only  places  which  relieve 

i  Harrington  from  being  one  of  the  most  rural  town- 
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ships  fronting  on  the  Palisades.  But  it  is  well  sup- 
plied with  roads  and  cross-roads,  affording  ready  com- 
munication in  every  direction  all  over  the  township, 
and  is  so  filled  with  pleasant  farm-houses  and  spacious 
abodes  that  in  many  places  it  has  assumed  already  the 
appearance  of  one  long  country  village. 

The  population  in  1881  was  about.  2600.  At  the 
last  census  it  was  2670 ;  in  1875,  2676 ;  in  1870, 2666 ; 
in  1865, 1748;  and  in  1860,  1602. 

Gloster,  the  largest  village  in  the  township,  is  very 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Northern  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  embracing  about  one  hundred  houses,  not  com- 
pactly til  rust  in  together,  but  with  spacious  yards  and 
grounds  surrounding  them.  Many  of  the  housewives 
in  this  rural  village  can  talk  with  each  other  across 
their  lawns  without  fear  of  ever  being  disturbed  in 
the  quiet  seclusion  of  their  own  abodes.  Previous  to 
the  building  of  the  Northern  Railroad  ''  Closter''  was 
tiie  designation  of  the  entire  territory  from  Liberty 
Pole  to  Tappan.  John  H.  Stephens,  an  agent  of  this 
road,  caused  a  station  to  be  established  in  the  present 
village.  It  has  become  an  active  town  of  over  two 
thousand  ^^eople.  Gollignon  &  Brothers  established 
here  an  extensive  folding-chair  manufactory.  There 
are  three  churches  in  the  village, — the  Reformed,  the 
Methodist,  and  the  Episcopal, — with  a  flourishing 
public  and  many  private  schools.  Miss  Belle  £.  Ham- 
mond's school,  with  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  divided 
into  primary,  intermediate,  and  academic  departments, 
was  established  here  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  village  of  Demarest  was  named  after  Hon. 
Balph  S.  Demarest,  whose  family  is  there.  Alderman 
John  A.  Taylor,  of  New  York  City,  George  D.  Ly- 
man, founder  of  the  New  York  Clearing-House  and 
president  of  the  Automatic  Signal  Fire  Telegraph, 
and  Crammon  Kennedy,  of  "  Brook  Farm,"  and  editor 
of  the  Christian  Vhum^  have  established  pleasant 
homes  in  this  locality. 

The  Murray  Hill  House,  formerly  the  Harrington 
House,  delightfully  situated  on  a  sloping  eminence 
near  the  village,  and  purchased  by  John  B.  Murray, 
of  New  York,  with  eight  acres  of  lawn  laid  out  in 
terraces,  affords  a  pleasant  summer  resort.  The  depot 
in  this  village  is  an  elaborate  work  of  art,  designed 
by  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  and  is  built  of  freestone  with 
trimmings  of  lighter  tint,  quarried  in  the  vicinity  from 
the  Palisades  slope.  The  stained-glass  windows  and 
the  reception-rooms  ornamented  with  panel-work 
and  the  lofty  towers  bespeak  the  cultured  taste  and 
enterprise  of  its  projectors.  This  structure  is  said  to 
have  cost  six  thousand  dollars.  A  beautiful  artificial 
lake,  the  work  of  the  Demarest  Land  Improvement 
Company,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
fronting  the  depot  and  fed  from  the  cool  spring-water 
of  the  Terrakill,  adds  its  charm  to  the  place.  There 
is  a  Baptist  Chapel  in  the  village,  with  Rev.  J.  H.  An- 
drews as  its  pastor.  There  is  a  large  summer  hotel  at 
Norwood,  with  churches  and  schools  and  pleasant 
homes. 


j      Sohooll. — "The  oldest  school-house  of  which  we 
>  have  any  account  in  this  township  stood  on  the  lot 
I  now  (1876)  owned  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Campbell,  and  partly 
'  by  Albert  Anderson.    It  was  a  stone  structure,  one 
1  story  high,  with  two  rooms,  one  for  the  school  and 
,  the  other  for  a  dwelling-place  for  the  teacher.    The 
school-house  was  built  by  subscription,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
The  land  was  given  by  one  Abraham  Ackerman,  on 
condition  that  it  should  always  be  used  as  a  school 
lot.    The  deed  was  written  in  Dutch,  but  never  re- 
corded, and  about  twenty-five  years  ago  a  special 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  the 
trustees  of  the  Closter,  Demarest,  and  Schraalenburgh 
Districts  to  sell  the  several  school-houses  and  such  of 
the  lots  as  they  had  titles  for  and  appropriate  the 
money  towards  building  a  new  school-house.    The 
three  districts,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  lay  in  this 
township,  were  united  to  form  one ;  the  old  Closter  and 
Schraalenburgh  lots  were  sold,  and  the  new  school- 
house  was  built  at  Demarest 

"  The  oldest  teacher  of  whom  we  have  any  account 
was  Benjamin  Blacklidge,  grandfather  of  James  P. 
Blacklidge,  Esq.,  of  Closter.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
the  first  teacher  of  the  English  language  in  Bergen 
County.  He  taught  in  Closter  about  one  hundred 
and  seven  years  ago,  living  in  one  part  of  the  school - 
house,  where  he  commenced  housekeeping  with  his 
young  wife,  who  was  then  only  sixteen  years  old. 
He  taught  both  English  and  Dutch,  the  teaching  of 
the  latter  having  been  abandoned,  probably,  at  that 
time,  as  no  man  now  living  in  the  township  ever 
studied  the  Dutch  language  in  school.  No  '  free 
schools'  have  ever  been  taught  in  the  township  until 
recently,  when  they  were  made  such  by  the  State. 

**  Demarest  District,  No.  14,  is  located  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  township,  in  a  beautiful  section  of 
country.  The  school-house  is  on  the  road  leading 
from  Schraalenburgh  to  Demarest,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the  railroad  station.  .  .  .  The 
first  school-house  in  the  district  of  which  we  can  gain 
any  information  was  constructed  of  stone,  and  stood 
upon  lands  of  Samuel  R.  Demarest.  It  was  twenty- 
two  feet  square,  one  story  high,  and  had  but  one  room. 
. . .  This  school-house  was  used  for  a  number  of  years, 
with  various  changes  of  teachers.  It  was  carried  on 
by  the  old  way  of  rate-bills,  and  if  the  teacher  was  a 
single  man  he  boarded  around  the  neighborhood.  .  .  . 
This  school-house  has  become  somewhat  notorious  in 
the  county  from  an  incident  which  took  place  within 
its  walls  a  short  time  since.  Goods  of  difierent  kinds 
began  to  disappear  from  the  different  farmyards  in 
the  community,  houses  were  broken  open  and  pil- 
laged, daring  robberies  were  committed  almost  daily, 
and  the  people  became  highly  alarmed.  For  a  time 
no  traces  of  the  thieves  could  be  found,  but  through 
some  circumstances  which  I  cannot  name  the  rendez- 
vous was  finally  discovered  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
school-house.    They  would  go  out  at  night  and  do 
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their  work  around  the  neighborhood,  and  then  daring 
the  day  rest  upon  their  spoils,  while  school  was  being 
taught  below.  .  .  . 

"  Closter  City  District,  No.  16,  is  of  recent  forma- 
tion, and  is  located  in  a  thickly-settled  community. 
.  .  .  The  first  school  in  the  district  was  a  private 
school,  opened  in  the  basement  of  the  church  in  the 
year  1864  by  Miss  Belle  £.  Hammond,  a  young  lady 
of  rare  talents.  It  is  still  (1876)  in  existence,  and  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition.  It  now  occupies  a  build- 
ing put  up  especially  for  its  use,  and  paid  for  by  the 
industry  of  the  young  lady  in  question.  This  school 
averages  from  sixty  to  eighty  pupils,  employs  three 
teachers,  and  is  doing  good  educational  work  at  Clos- 
ter City. 

**  The  first  public  school  in  this  district  was  held  in 
the  year  1870,  in  a  bam  that  was  rented  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  during  that  year  the  present  school  building 
was  erected  for  its  use.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing, thirty  by  seventy-one  feet,  with  a  cupola,  and 
displaying  a  good  degree  of  architectural  beauty.  It 
Lh  furnished  with  all  the  modern  school  improvements, 
and  capable  of  doing  good  work.  .  .  .  The  property 
is  valued  at  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  the  building 
is  capable  of  seating  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils. 
Mr.  John  H.  West  is  principal  (1876),  having  Miss 
Josie  Felter  as  assistant. 

"Alpine  District,  No.  16,  is  located  on  the  top  of  the 
Palisades,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  township. 
The  school-house  is  situated  near  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  overlooking  Yonkers  and  nearly  all  of 
Westchester  County,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  many 
miles  up  and  down  the  Hudson.  .  .  .  This  locality 
previous  to  the  year  1845  had  no  school,  only,  as  I 
have  been  told,  held  in  some  one's  kitchen,  and  (the 
school  children  were)  compelled  to  travel  two  and  a 
half  miles  to  the  old  stone  school-house  at  Demarest. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1845  a  meeting 
was  called  by  O.  Cosine,  D.  Vervalen,  Thomas  and 
Jacob  Dubois,  and  William  Gacox,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  about  the  formation  of  a  school  dis- 
trict and  the  building  of  a  school-house.  ...  As 
the  meeting  was  favorable  to  the  above  project,  an 
application  was  unanimously  made  and  granted, 
and  T.  R.  Dubois,  James  Dubois,  and  D.  Verva- 
len were  elected  trustees.  A  lot  of  ground  twenty- 
five  by  fifty  feet  was  donated  by  D.  Vervalen  for 
the  use  of  the  school,  and  by  means  of  subscrip- 
tions of  money,  labor,  and  materials  they  erected  a 
building  thereon  seventeen  by  twenty  feet,  one  story 
high,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Charles  Howell,  the  first  teacher, 
helped  to  build  the  school-house.  ...  In  1851  this 
building  became  too  small,  and  an  addition  of  twelve 
feet  was  put  on  the  main  building.  In  1857  the  trus- 
tees purchased  enough  of  the  adjoining  property  to 
make  their  iot  one  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet,  and 
erected  thereon  the  present  school  building.  The 
property  is  valued  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 


lars, and  the  building  has  a  seating  capacity  for  eigfatjr 
pupils. 

"Old  Closter  District,  No.  17,  is  located  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  township.  The  first  school 
building  in  the  district,  according  to  the  recollections 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  was  a  stone  building  located 
near  the  house  of  Moses  Taylor ;  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion could  not  be  ascertained.  It  was  used  by  dJA 
ferent  teachers  until  the  year  1880,  when  a  new  one 
was  built  on  the  farm  of  Moses  Taylor,  the  lot  bong 
held  by  a  lease  as  long  as  it  was  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. Martin  Powlis  taught  in  these  schools  a  nam- 
ber  of  years,  and  was  considered  a  first-class  teacher. 

*'  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  first  man  in  the  township  who 
proposed  to  use  the  surplus  revenue  for  school  par- 
poses.  He  was  defeated  in  this  project  two  or  three 
years,  but  finally  carried  his  point,  and  it  has  been 
used  in  that  way  ever  since.  After  the  passage  of 
the  school  law  in  1846,  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  town 
superintendent,  which  office  he  filled  with  credit  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  the  year  1858  the  building  of 
1830  was  supplanted  by  one  of  modern  date,  and  is 
also  the  present  school  building.  It  is  a  fhime,  with 
cupola,  twenty-eight  by  forty  feet,  and  furnished  in 
modem  style.  It  has  been  kept  in  good  repair  from 
time  to  time,  and  is  now  (1876)  in  a  good  condition. 

"Old  Tappan  District,  No.  19,  occupies  historic 
ground;  it  was  within  the  boundaries  of  this  district 
that  the  lamented  and  ill-fated  Maj.  Andr^  was  exe^ 
cuted  as  a  spy.  .  .  The  first  school-house  in  Old  Tap- 
pan  was  built  over  ninety  years  ago,  so  says  the  ven- 
erable Tunis  Haring.  Mr.  Haring  further  8ay^ 
'The  first  school  I  ever  heard  of  was  kept  in  my 
father's  kitchen  when  I  was  about  two  years  old. 
About  this  time  a  little  school-house  was  built  near 
my  Other's  house,  and  at  this  place  I  first  went  to 
school.  The  building  was  a  small  aflfkir,  having  no 
ceiling,  and  the  chimney  built  of  sticks  and  mad, 
which  often  took  fire,  and  then  the  boys  had  a  fine 
frolic  climbing  up  and  putting  it  out 

"  *  After  school  was  out  the  teacher  used  to  watch 
us  to  see  if  we  went  immediately  home,  and  if  he 
caught  us  playing  by  the  way  he  would  settle  with 
us  the  next  morning. 

"  *  The  present  is  the  fourth  school-house  we  have 
had,  but  it  does  not  stand  on  the  original  site.  The 
district  used  to  extend  into  Washington  township 
before  the  last  school-house  was  built.  I  employed 
surveyors  and  ran  out  the  district,  and  used  all  my 
influence  to  get  it  divided  and  the  new  school-hooee 
located  in  its  present  central  position.  In  the  first 
place  the  town  superintendents  could  not  agree  apon 
dividing  the  district,  and  I  got  an  act  passed  by  &e 
Legislature  leaving  it  to  be  decided  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  three  adjoining  to?ms ;  they  m^  in 
the  district  and  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  divided.' 

^*  The  present  school  building  was  erected  in  1856, 
and  occupied  by  J.  Madison  Fen,  a  first-class  teacher. 
In  the  year  1871  an  addition  of  twelve  by  twenty-five 
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feet  was  attached  to  the  main  part  of  the  building, 
making  it  thirty-two  by  twenty-five  feet,  and  capable 
of  seadng  seventy-five  children.  The  present  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"The  teachers  in  the  township  up  to  1846  were 
paid  so  much  per  scholar  for  their  services,  but  after 
that  time  they  were  iihed  regularly  by  the  quarter." 

Harrington  embraces  six  entire  school  districts, 
with  parts  of  others  merging  into  the  neighboring 
townships,  to  wit:  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19, 
with  a  school  census  of  seven  hundred  and  one  chil- 
dren. The  largest  district  in  number  of  children  is 
No.  16,  with  two  hundred  and  four  children,  embrac- 
ing the  village  of  Gloster.  The  smallest  district  is 
No.  14,  embracing  sixty  scholars.  Harrington  town- 
ship forty  years  ago  is  described  as  having  contained 
three  stores,  four  grist-mills,  four  saw-mills,  and  capi- 
tal in  manufactures  of  five  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars,  with  six  schools  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  scholars,  and  a  population  of  1130. 

The  progress  of  this  township  has  been,  and  will  be, 
largely  due  to  the  many  sites  it  afibrds  for  pleasant 
and  beautiful  homes  along  the  Palisades. 

Chvohefl. — Rev.  £.  S.  Hammond  commenced 
preaching  at  Closter  in  the  fall  of  1860,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1861,  it  was  resolved  at  a  public  meeting  held  at 
the  house  of  Peter  Maxon  that  an  efibrt  be  made  to 
secure  a  church  edifice  for  the  better  and  permanent 
accommodation  of  the  county,  and  in  1862  a  plot  of 
ground  was  deeded  to  the  congregation  by  Thomas 
W.  Demarest  and  wife,  and  a  church  was  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  Daniel  Blauvelt,  Nicholas 
Duree,  Oarret  J.  Demarest,  John  H.  Stevens,  and 
Matbew  8.  Bogert.  The  church  was  completed,  and 
dedicated  Oct.  7, 1862,  by  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Cole,  of  Tap- 
pan,  N.  Y.,  who  offered  prayer,  and  Rev.  C.  L.  Wells, 
of  Jersey  City,  preaching  the  sermon  from  Hebrews 
zii.  22  and  23,  1st  Corinthians  xii.  13.  The  church 
was  organized  Sept.  80,  1862,  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Mabon^ 
Rev.  W.  R.  Gh>rdon,  Rev.  James  Demarest,  Jr.,  and 
William  Williams.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  W.  B.  Mabon,  and  the  following  persons  pre- 
sented for  membership :  Gktrret  J.  Demarest,  Agnes 
Westervelt,  Peter  A.  Blauvelt,  Eliza  Herring,  Robert 
D.  Huyler,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Huyler,  John  H.  Stephens, 
David  D.  Blauvelt,  George  H.  French,  Phebe  W. 
Peck,  Gideon  Peck,  Lydia  Coddington,  babella  Per- 
cell,  Margaret  H.  Hammond,  Peter  J.  White,  Sarah 
Zabriskie,  and  Abraham  J.  Hopper.  The  first  elders 
were  Gideon  Peck,  Daniel  Blauvelt,  Garret  Demarest ; 
I>eaoon8,  Peter  Blauvelt,  Abraham  J.  Hopper,  Peter 
White. 

The  church  is  located  on  the  hill,  and  is  built  of 
wood,  forty  by  sixty  feet,  and  cost  ten  thousand  dol- 
Itrs.  The  pastors  have  been  Cornelius  Blauvelt, 
1865,  who  continued  until  April  27, 1868,  as  a  supply, 
•nd  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  P.  E.  Vanbuskirk,  May, 
1869,  who  still  presides  over  the  congregation. 

The  present  elders  are  John  B.  Eipp,  Conrad  N. 


Durie,  James  P.  Blackledge,  Richard  J.  Blauvelt; 
Deacons,  W.  C.  Herring,  Isaac  Quackenbush,  Henry 
Gerben,  Mathew  J.  Bogert ;  present  membership,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  parsonage  was  erected  in  1870,  at  a  cost  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  is  of  wood,  two  stories 
high.  The  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  1865. 
The  present  superintendent  is  Jacob  Van  Ostrand ; 
present  membership,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five; 
volumes  in  library,  four  hundred. 

The  Norwood  Presbyterian  Church  was  established 
in  the  fall  of  1868,  and  meetings  were  first  held  in 
the  hotel  parlors  for  about  one  year,  when  a  lot  was 
donated  to  the  church  by  Mr.  J.  Wyman,  and  a 
church  was  erected  during  the  year  1868  and  dedi- 
cated. This  church  was  first  located  near  where  it 
stands  now,  and  owing  to  its  being  an  inconvenient 
structure,  it  was  deemed  best  to  remodel  it  and  move 
it  so  as  to  face  the  street  It  is  now  located  within  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  where  it  first  stood,  and  is  con- 
veniently arranged  and  stands  facing  Main  Street,  on 
the  hill,  and  is  built  of  wood,  thirty  by  fifty  feet. 
The  present  value  of  the  church  is  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  church  was  organized  May  18,  1869,  by 
Rev.  John  Spaulding,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City,  and 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Booth,  of  England.  Twenty-one 
were  received  by  letter  and  four  on  profession  of 
faith,  which  consisted  of  Paul  Powless,  John  Powless, 
Margretta  Powless,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kline,  William  Ham* 
mell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hammell,  Mary  Atwale,  G^rge 
H.  French,  Mrs.  Phcebe  French,  Lydia  Coddington, 
E.  R.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Louisa  S.  Houghton,  Mathew 
H.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Houghton,  ^eter  A. 
Blauvelt,  Mrs.  Eliza  Blauvelt,  John  H.  Serviss, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Serviss,  Curtiss  N.  White,  Mrs.  Delia 
D.  White,  C.  M.  Buck,  W.  J.  Demarest,  Leah  De- 
marest, Mathew  Powless,  and  Maggie  Powless. 

The  first  elders  were  Paul  Powless,  William  Ham* 
mell,  and  George  H.  French. 

The  first  deacons  were  Peter  A.  Blauvelt,  Mathew 
Houghton,  John  H.  Serviss.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  William  P.  Fisher,  who  was  installed  Novem* 
ber,  1871 ;  Rev.  L.  F.  Stevens,  Oct  14, 1878 ;  Rev.  S. 
M.  Jackson,  May  30, 1876 ;  Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott,  stated 
supply  for  1880;  Rev.  Charles  B.  Chapin,  Sept  18, 
1881,  the  present  pastor. 

The  present  trustees  are  N.  C.  White,  George  H. 
French,  W.  J.  Demarest ;  deacons,  Mathew  Powless, 
T.  J.  Haring,  B.  Y.  Frost;  present  membership, 
thirty-five. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Closter  was  or- 
ganized in  1877,  and  services  were  held  in  Closter  In- 
stitute until  1881,  when  a  church  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1882,  and  on  December  8th  it  was 
dedicated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  New  York,  preach- 
ing the  sermon,  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Turner  offered  prayer, 
and  Dr.  W.  B.  Brown  delivered  an  address.  This 
church  is  a  wooden  structure,  and  located  on  Main 
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Street,  on  the  hill.    The  building  committee  consisted 
of  J.  H.  Servisfl,  Charles  Tanner,  and  G.  D.  Eckerson. 

The  present  deacons  are  S.  E.  Darling,  J.  H.  Veene, 
and  G.  D.  Eckerson.  First  deacons,  W.  H.  Morrow, 
G.  D.  Eckerson.  Trustees,  S.  E.  Darling,  president; 
R.  L.  Van  Arsdale,  secretary;  G.  D.  Eckerson, treas- 
urer ;  O.  W.  Valentine,  Walter  Stillman,  J.  H.  Veene, 
and  J.  H.  Serviss. 

The  first  pastors  of  this  church  were  supplies  until 
Rev.  H.  B.  Turner  was  appointed,  on  Dec  22,  1878. 
The  comer-stone  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner 
with  appropriate  services  in  November,  1880. 

The  Baptist  Church  at  Demarest  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1874,  with  seventeen  members,  as  fol- 
lows: William.M.  Whitmore,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Whitmore, 
William  R.  Whitmore,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whitmore,  Miss 
G.  P.  Whitmore,  Miss  Amelia  C.  Blacklidge,  H.  S. 
Downs,  Mrs.  H.  8.  Downs,  George  Allen,  Mrs.  George 
Allen,  Miss  Annie  Rich,  Miss  Nellie  Rich,  Mrs.  Mary 
F.  Rich,  William  H.  Westervelt,  Miss  Anna  Randall, 
W.  F.  Laroche,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Laroche. 

Meetings  were  first  held  in  the  school-house  until  a 
church  edifice  could  be  erected.  Mr.  Ralph  Demar- 
est donated  a  plot  of  ground,  and  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  was  commenced,  and  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1874.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1874.  the  chapel 
was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Patton,  of  New  York,  Rev.  Mr. 
Geddes,  of  Tenafly,  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Norwood, 
and  Rev.  James  H.  Andrews,  of  Englewood.  Rev. 
James  H.  Andrews  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the 
church.  The  church  is  a  small  wooden  structure  ' 
pleasantly  located  on  the  hill.  I 

In  response  to  an  invitation  extended  to  the  differ-  < 
ent  churches  by  the  above  members,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  chapel,  and  afler  a  full  discussion  of  the  i 
subject  the  seventeen  members  were  recognized  as  an  j 
independent  Baptist  Church,  and  Rev.  James  H.  An- 
drews was  called  February,  1875,  and  remained  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Oct.  17,  1876, 
and  on  Oct.  1, 1876,  Rev.  B.  F.  McMichael  was  called, 
and  installed  Oct.  11,  1876,  who  presided  over  this 
congregation  until  1879. 

The  first  deacons  were  W.  J.  Laroche  and  William 
M.  Whitmore ;  trustees,  William  M.  Whitmore,  Wil- 
liam H.  Westervelt. 

The  present  trustees  are  William  M.  Whitmore, 
George  Allen,  Charles  E.  Dodge. 

There  has  been  no  regular  services  held  in  the 
chapel  since  1879. 

In  the  year  1841  one  Sturr,  a  local  preacher  from 
the  Bedford  Church  in  New  York,  came  to  this  neigh- 
borhood and  held  meetings.  At  the  meetings  several 
persons  were  converted.  The  meetings  were  con- 
tinued by  Sturr,  Jacob  Dubois,  and  other  persons 
from  the  Bedford  Street  Church. 

Soon  after.  Rev.  Mr.  Archer,  a  local  preacher  firom 
the  Wesleyan  society  in  New  York,  came  here  and 
held  meetings,  and  was  determined  to  build  a  church. 

But  Rev.  Mr.  Sturr,  Henry  Dubois,  of  New  York, 


and  Jacob  Dubois  were  also  determined  to  erect  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  they  got  help  fit)m 
a  few  friends,  and  went  to  work  with  great  zeal,  and 
their  building  was  so  quickly  completed  that  the 
Wesley ans  abandoned  their  design.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Methodist  society  at  this  place,  and 
from  that  day  in  1841,  for  thirty  years,  there  has  beeo 
regular  preaching  on  what  is  known  as  the  Hilltop, 
in  the  building  then  erected.  It  still  stands  opposite 
the  new  church.  This  small  edifice  cost  five  hundred 
dollars. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  Henry  Du- 
bois, Jacob  Dubois,  Thomas  Dubois,  Jacob  Jordan, 
and  William  Jordan. 

Before  the  pioneer  church  was  built  church-going 
was  almost  impracticable  on  the  mountain,  as  it  is 
termed.  The  mother  of  Jacob  Dubois  was  the  only 
regular  attendant  upon  religious  service.  She  used 
to  walk  four  mUes  to  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
the  valley.  At  that  time  there  was  no  village  on  the 
cliff;  there  were  a  few  houses,  but  most  of  the  people 
lived  on  the  river-bank  under  the  hill.  Tradition 
relates  that  they  were  a  rude  people,  boisterous  on 
Sunday,  and  apt  to  persecute  those  who  tried  to  se- 
cure the  proper  observance  of  that  day.  Among  the 
early  members  of  this  church  were  Oliver  Cosine, 
Henry  Dubois,  Jacob  Dubois,  Thomas  Dubois,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Dubois,  Jacob  Jordan,  William  Jordan,  Wil- 
liam Gecox,  Mrs.  William  Qecox,  Mis.  Springsted, 
and  Mrs.  Older. 

Services  were  held  in  the  old  church  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  church  edifice,  which  was  begun 
in  1867.  It  wfis  intended  at  first  to  put  up  a  wooden 
building,  but  the  belief  that  the  region  would  in- 
crease in  population,  and  the  feeling  that  the  beauti- 
ful hard  bluestone  so  abundant  on  the  Palisades  was 
the  fittest  material,  caused  a  change  in  the  design. 
Mrs.  Nordhofi*  offered  the  congr^^tion  to  defray  the 
architect's  charges  if  they  would  build  of  stone  and 
according  to  a  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Cady.  The 
building  has  been  constructed.  It  is  sixty  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  has  a  transept  or  wing  on 
the  west,  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty.  This  wing  is 
intended  to  be  used  for  prayer  and  other  evening 
meetings.  The  church  cost,  with  lot  on  which  it 
stands,  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  The  comer-stone 
was  laid  Oct  2, 1867,  and  the  church  was  completed 
in  1868,  and  services  held  here  since.  The  present 
stewards  are  Chas.  Nordhoff,  S.  Miles,  Mathias  Koh- 
ler,  Lewis  H.  Fanconier,  and  John  H.  Conkliog. 

Present  pastor  is  Rev.  O.  B.  Coit;  membership, 
eighty-three. 

Abram  B.  Haring.-— Peter  Haring,  of  North  Hol- 
land, came  to  America  during  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  had  a  son  John,  bom  Dec 
26,  1633,  Who  married,  in  1662,  Margaret  Ooone,  to 
whom  was  born  a  son  named  Cozine,  who  had  a  son 
John,  who  had  a  son  Frederick,  bom  in  1729.  Fred- 
erick had  a  son  John,  bom  June  14, 1760,  who  mtr- 
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ried,  November,  1781,  Jemima,  daughter  of  Teunis 
Blauvelt,  who  bore  him  sods,  Frederick  and  Teunis, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  born  Sept.  7,  1787,  and  died 
Oct  18,  1881.  Teunis  Haring  married  Elizabeth 
Perry,  who  died  Nov.  13,  1858,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren,—Abram  B.,  Jane,  wife  of  R.  S.  Demarest,  Peter 
T.,  and  John  T.,  all  of  whom  survive  except  Peter  T. 
Od  Nov.  22,  1859,  he  married  for  his  second  wife 
Mrs.  Leah  Blauvelt,  who  died  Aug.  6,  1872,  leaving 
no  issue.  Three  children,  twenty-four  grandchildren, 
and  forty  great-grandchildren  survive  him.  He  was  a 
&rmer  by  occupation,  and  through  life  took  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  chosen  freeholder 
for  three  years,  and  member  of  the  town  committee 
for  a  time. 

Abram  B.,  son  of  Teunis  Haring,  was  born  on  the 
Haring  homestead.  May  20, 1811,  and  has  there  spent 
his  life  as  a  farmer.  During  his  active  business 
career  he  took  an  interest  in  political  matters,  and 
was  influential  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic 
party,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  has  been  hon- 
ored by  his  townsmen  by  a  position  in  the  board  of 
chosen  freeholders  and  as  surveyor,  and  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Bergen  County  as  sheriff  from  1853  to  1856, 
and  with  two  terms  of  service  representing  them  in 
the  State  L^islature.  In  all  these  public  places  of 
^ost  his  constituents  have  always  felt  a  pride  in  his 
integrity  and  efficiency.  As  an  officer  Sheriff  Haring 
was  prompt,  energetic,  and  honest,  and  as  a  legislator 
he  was  always  found  with  his  vote  and  influence  sup- 
porting measures  of  reform,  retrenchment,  and  for 
the  public  weal. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  he  devotedly  adheres  to 
and  supports  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Old 
Tappan,  of  which  both  in  turn  have  been  deacon  and 
elder. 

By  his  first  marriage,  April  6,  1825,  to  Ann  Eliza, 
daughter  of  John  Haring,  he  had  three  children, — 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Richard  Ackerman,  Ann,  wife 
of  John  Cole,  of  Teaneck,  and  John.  His  wife  died 
April  9, 1841. 

By  his  second  marriage,  March  8,  1842,  to  Polly, 
daughter  of  Andrew  P.  Hopper,  he  has  four  children, 
—Teunis  A.,  Martha,  wife  of  Daniel  Smith,  Catherine, 
wife  of  Calvin  Haring,  and  Andrew.  The  mother  of 
these  children  died  May  31,  1855. 

Sheriff  Haring^s  present  wife,  whom  he  married 
May  31, 1857,  is  Margaret,  daughter  of  Cornelius  J. 
Demarest. 

This  branch  of  the  Haring  family  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Harrington  township  from 
its  earliest  records,  and  have  ranked  among  the  sub- 
stantial citizens,  not  only  of  that  locality  but  also  of 
Bergen  County.  They  have  been  tillers  of  the  soil 
in  their  general  occupation,  identified  with  the  found- 
ing and  development  of  school  and  church  interests, 
and  among  the  foremost  in  the  promotion  of  all  en- 
terprises tending  to  the  prosperity  and  general  welfare 
of  the  people. 


Capt.  Elisha  Buckman  was  bom  in  Somerset 
County,  N.  J.,  near  Basking  Bidge,  Nov.  15,  1812. 
Early  in  life  he  chose  the  business  of  a  sailor,  and 
began  as  cabin-boy  on  a  coasting  vessel  sailing  from 
New  York  to  Virginia.  By  strict  economy  he  soon 
accumulated  sufficient  capital  to  invest  in  a  vessel, 
making  his  first  investment  when  he  was  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  He  began  to  deal  largely  in  fish, 
oysters,  and  fruit,  and  his  business  proved  so  success- 
fill  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  commanded  a  vessel 
of  his  own,  named  "  Trimmer."  He  also  owned  and 
sailed  a  beautiful  yacht,  **  Massena,''  and  during  his 
career  as  a  sailor  built  forty-seven  sailing-vessels. 
Capt.  Ruckman  continued  this  business  of  sailing  ves- 
sels until  1867,  when  he  came  ashore  and  purcli<ased 
a  farm  in  Harrington  township,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J., 
and  dealt  quite  largely  in  real  estate  until  1873.  In 
1875  he  removed  to  Tappan,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  had  previously  erected  a  handsome  palatial 
residence,  and  where  he  has  since  resided.  The 
grounds  on  which  his  house  is  located  were  the 
camping-grounds  of  Washington's  army  in  1780,  and 
adjoin  the  grounds  where  Maj.  Andr6  was  executed. 

Capt.  Ruckman  has  devoted  his  life  wholly  to  busi- 
ness pursuits.  In  politics  he  was  always  a  Deniccrat 
until  the  second  election  of  President  Lincoln,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  a  Republican.  He  is  now 
seventy  years  old,  and  enjoying  a  competency. 

Capt.  Ruckman  is  a  man  of  decided  opinions,  per- 
severing in  his  efforts  to  carry  forward  to  a  successful 
completion  whatever  he  undertakes,  sagacious  and 
far-seeing,  and  possessed  of  superior  business  ability. 

Claudins  0.  Collignon. — John  Collignon,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  was 
a  native  of  Reught,  France,  and  born  in  the  year 
1754.  At  a  later  period  he  emigrated  to  America,  and 
chose  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  as  a  place  of  residence. 
Mr.  Collignon,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  years  in  the  latter 
State,  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  his  death 
occurred.  His  only  son,  Peter  C,  was  born  in  Reught, 
France,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1799,  and  having 
been  attracted  by  the  enterprise  of  the  New  World, 
embarked  in  1825  for  New  York  City.  Here  he  re- 
sided for  five  years,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Bergen  County,  where  he  engaged  in  willow-basket 
making,  and  also  in  farming  pursuits.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Perrine,  a  native  of  France, 
to  whom  were  bom  children, — Catherine,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  France,  Nicholas,  born  in  Hudson  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  Claudius  O.,  Elizabeth,  James 

Peter,  August,  Adam,  Perrine,  Jane  Ellen,  and 

,  all  born  in  New  Jersey. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Collignon  occurred  March  15 
1879.  Mrs.  Collignon  survives  her  husband,  and  is 
still  in  robust  health.  Claudius  O.  was  born  Dec.  8, 
1830,  in  Harrington  township,  where  the  principal 
portion  of  his  life  has  been  spent.  His  boyhood  after 
a  period  at  school  was  occupied  in  labor  on  the  farm 
or  in  acquiring  the  trade  of  basket-making.    At  the 
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age  of  seventeen  he  learned  the  sash  and  blind  mak- 
ing business,  and  followed  it  for  eight  years,  after 
which  he  returned  to  New  Jersey. 

He  was  married  Jan.  24, 1856,  to  Miss  Sarah  Cleve- 
land, of  Washington  township,  who  is  the  mother  of 
five  children,— Peter  C,  Sarah  Louisa  (Mrs.  Tures), 
Evelina,  Catherine  Delia,  and  Isaac.  Mr.  Collignon 
on  his  return  to  New  Jersey  engaged  in  chair-turning 
and  lumbering,  and  in  1867  established  at  Old  Tap- 
pan,  in  Harrington  township,  an  extensive  chair-fac- 
tory. The  mechanical  genius  and  skill  of  the  foun- 
ders of  this  enterprise  at  once  insured  its  success,  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  produced  has  created  a  de- 
mand which  has  rendered  an  extension  of  their  estab- 
lishment a  necessity.  They  have  made  a  specialty  of 
folding-chairs,  which  are  protected  by  ten  different 
patents.  They  are  also  the  makers  of  the  first  fold- 
ing-rocker in  the  United  States,  which  now  enjoys  a 
great  popularity. 

Mr.  Collignon  is  in  politics  a  Republican,  but  in  no 
sense  a  party  man,  voting  rather  in  the  cause  of  right 
and  good  government  than  for  the  advancement  of 
personal  or  party  interests.  He  was  reared  from  in- 
fancy in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  is  liberal  in 
his  views  and  a  cordial  supporter  of  all  worthy  church 
and  school  enterprises. 

HicholaB  Col]ig^on«  the  subject  of  this  biographi- 
cal sketch,  may  with  propriety  be  spoken  of  as  one  | 
of  the  foremost  citissens  of  the  township  of  Harring-  , 
ton,  both  in  point  of  energy  and  integrity.     He  was  I 
the  grandson  of  John  Collignon,  who  was  a  native  of  j 


Reught,  France,  where  he  was  born  in  1764,  and  em- 
igrated to  the  inviting  shores  of  America.  At  a  later 
date  he  resided  in  Bergen  County  for  some  years,  but 
ultimately  returned  to  his  birthplace,  where  the  de- 
clining years  of  his  life  were  spent.  He  had  one  son, 
Peter  C,  born  Sept.  22,  1779,  who  also  made  the 
United  States  his  residence  in  1826.  In  1831  he  re- 
moved to  Bergen  County,  where  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness pursuits.  He  married  Mary  Perrin,  also  of 
France,  and  had  children,— Catherine,  Nicholas, 
Claudius  0.,  Elizabeth,  James,  Peter,  August,  Adam, 
Jane  Ellen,  and  Victor.  Of  this  number  Nicholas, 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  born  in  Hudson 
Street,  New  York  City,  Sept.  10, 1829.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  in  Bergen  County  at  school,  and  at  a  later 
date  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  acquired  the 
trade  of  a  ship-carpenter  with  Messrs.  Bell  &  Brown, 
of  that  city.  In  1852  he  went  to  the  gold-fields  of 
California  to  seek  his  fortune,  but  not  liking  the 
rough  life  of  gold-digging,  he  left  the  mines  and  went 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
ship-yard,  and  built  the  first  American  vessel  ever 
built  on  the  Pacific  coast.  •  He  named  it  the  "  Maria 
Matilda,''  and  it  was  the  fastest  sailing-vessel  of  the 
coast. 

In  1866  he  returned  to  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
and  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  Demarest.  There 
were  born  to  them  seven  children, — Nicholas,  Ma- 
tilda, Peter,  Greorge  W.,  Emma  B.,  Alice  Jane,  and 
Cecelia,  of  whom  died  Nicholas,  Peter,  Alice  J.,  and 
Emma  in  early  childhood.     He  then   purchased   a 
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His  paternal  great-grand  father,  Samuel  Demnreat.  wns  born 
June  5,  1724,  and  died  March  14, 1808.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
New  ITork  City  during  the  Rerolutionary  war  for  being  a 
rebel.  His  wife,  Margaret  Brinckerhoff,  bom  Oct.  4,  1720, 
died  March  21,  1802,  and  bore  him  the  following  children: 
Peter,  Henry,  ComeliuB,  Roelof,  Maria,  and  Ann.  All  of  his 
sons  acrred  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Of  theae  children,  Roelof,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was 
bom  Ang.  23, 1760,  and  died  Sept.  4, 1814.  His  wife  was  Maria 
Demarest,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, — Samuel  K.,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  John  R.,  and  Margaret. 

Samuel  R.  Demarest  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Old  Hackensack, 
now  Palisade,  Feb.  5,  1783.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  farming  and  distilling.  He  was  aotire 
in  polities  as  a  Democrat,  serred  as  freeholder  of  his  township, 
and  represented  Bergen  County  in  both  branches  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Demarest  was  a  member  and  officer  of  the  Trae  Reformed 
Church  at  Sehraalenburgh,  and  actire  and  enterprising  in  all 
tliat  pertained  to  the  pros|)erity  of  the  people  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  interests  of  the  county,  and  may  safely 
be  classed  among  the  representative  men  of  the  past. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  Dec.  22, 1808,  to  Elizabeth  Za- 
briskie,  who  was  born  Feb.  13,  1789,  and  died  May  14,  1875. 
H«  died  Feb.  24,  1872.  Their  children  were  John  Zabriskie, 
Ralph  8.,  Cornelia,  John  S.,  Maria,  Samuel  S.,  Margaret, 
Catharine,  Garret  Zabriskie,  and  Ann  Blisa. 

Of  these  children,  3alph  S.  Demarest  was  born  at  what  is 
now  Demarest  Station,  in  Harrington  township,  July  1,  1811. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  his  town, 


and  in  a  private  school  in  New  York  City,  under  the  tuition  of 
Joseph  Nelson.  He  was  a  schoolmate  of  Dr.  Jas.  C.  Forrester, 
Hamilton  Fish,  and  John  Jay.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
turned  his  attention  to  farming,  and  has  since  been  a  repre- 
sentative agriculturist.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  built  about  1858, 
and  was  for  many  years  one  of  its  directors.  He  is  at  present 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bergen  County  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  been  chosen  many 
times  to  positions  of  trust,  first  as  township  collector  and  next 
as  town  clerk.  About  the  year  1853  he  was  elected  as  freeholder 
of  his  township  and  served  two  consecutive  terms,  acting  as 
director  of  the  board  both  terms.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  from  Bergen  County  in  1854-55,  and  in  1859-01  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1808,  Mr.  Demarest 
was  one  of  the  Presidential  electors  for  New  Jersey,  and  oast 
his  vote  for  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  and  Francis  P.  Blair  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  True  Reformed  Church  at  Sehraalen- 
burgh, and  has  officiated  at  different  times  as  both  elder  and 
deacon. 

He  was  married  Oct.  18,  1832,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Tunis 
Haring,  of  Harrington  township,  by  whom  he  has  eight  sur- 
viving children, — Elisabeth  A.,  wife  of  C.  A.  Herring;  Rachel, 
wife  of  Wm.  Lydecker;  John  F.  H.;  Maria  J.,  wife  of  Jefferson 
Tilt;  Samuel  R. ;  Jemima,  wife  of  A.  G.  Herring;  Catherine; 
and  Emma,  wife  of  C.  J.  Cole. 

The  Demarests  are  of  French  origin,  and  were  among  the 
early  settlors  of  Bergen  County. 
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His  paternal  grandfather,  Peter  P.  Demarest, 
was  born  Nov.  19,  1764,  and  married.  May  30, 
1790,  Leah  Demarest,  who  bore  him  one  child, 
—Daniel  P. 

Daniel  P.  Demarest,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  was  born  May  16,  1791.  His 
wife  was  Leah  Bogert,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children, — Leah,  Isaac  D.,  Peter,  David  D., 
who  is  identified  with  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick;  N.  J.,  and  Grarret  D. 

Mr.  Demarest  took  an  active  part  in  the  True 
Reformed  Church  at  Schraalenburgh,  of  which 
he  and  his  wife  were  both  members.  He  died 
Nov.  17,  1822.  Garret  D.,  son  of  Daniel  P. 
Demarest,  was  born  on  the  Demarest  homestead, 
in  the  town  of  Harrington,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J., 
Aug.  23, 1821.  He  succeeded  to  the  homestead 
property  by  inheritance,  where  he  spent  his 
active  business   life  as  a  farmer.     He  was  a 


member  of  the  True  Reformed  Church  at 
Schraalenburgh,  and  was  one  of  its  officers. 
Mr.  Demarest  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  but 
never  sought  for  official  place.  He  died  April 
23,  1877. 

He  was  united  in  marriage.  May  19, 1853,  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  John  D.  Demarest,  who  has 
borne  him  seven  children, — Leah  (wife  of  David 
Van  Wagoner),  Daniel,  Margaretta,  John  (de- 
ceased), Kittie,  John  (2d),  and  Milton  Demarest. 

The  Demarest  family  in  Bergen  County  are 
of  French  origin,  and  honorably  trace  their  line 
of  descent  from  the  Huguenots  who  were  driven 
from  France  by  religious  persecution,  first  seek- 
ing homes  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  on  Long 
Island  and  in  counties  bordering  on  the  Hudson. 
According  to  the  oldest  records  they  appear  to 
have  been  among  the  first  settlers  in  Bergen 
County. 
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His  father,  -Jacob  Herring,  was  a  native  of 
Bergen  County,  and  resided  at  Schraalenburgh, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming.  He  was 
one  of  tlie  prime  movers  in  the  erection  of  the 
Reforme^l  Churcli  edifice  at  Schraalenburgh, 
and  was  one  of  its  members  and  earnest  sup- 
porters. His  first  wife  was  Wilmina  Banta, 
who  bore  him  one  child, — Henry. 

His  second  wife  was  Susan  Livingston,  who 
lK>re  him  three  children, — Wilmina,  the  wife  of 
Mattliew  Bogert;  Daniel  (deceased);  and  Cor- 
nelius J*,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Cornelius  J.  Herring  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Harrington,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  April  5, 1797, 
where  he  has  8i)ent  most  of  his  active  business 


life  as  a  farmer.  He  acquired  a  limited  educa- 
tion, and  in  early  life  learned  the  trade  of  a 
tailor.  He  is  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of 
his  township,  and  has  always  been  identified 
with  all  worthy  local  enterprises.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Schraal 
enburgh,  and  has  served  as  deacon  of  that 
church. 

Mr.  Herring  was  united  in  marriage,  Nov. 
27,  1817,  to  Ann  D.  Eiker,  of  New  York 
City,  who  was  born  Dec.  23,  1796,  and  bore 
him  eight  children, — Henry;  James;  Jacob; 
Susan  Ann,  wife  of  John  De  Voe;  Daniel  C; 
John  Riker;  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  John  L. 
Turnure ;  and  William  C.  Herring. 
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large  mill  property  on  the  Hackensack  River  two 
miles  east  of  Westwood,  with  his  brother  Claudius. 
They  have  built  up  a  large  and  prosperous  business, 
consisting  of  saw-mills,  wheelwright  material,  and 


extensive  chair-factories,  and  were  the  owners  and 
inTentors  of  several  patents  for  folding-chairs.  Mr. 
Collignon  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  kind  and  generous  to 
all.  He  was  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  New  Jersey  Vol- 
unteers, and  served  with  credit  during  the  period  of 
nine  months.  He  then  returned  home  and  continued 
the  business  with  his  brother.  He  was  in  politics  a 
Republican,  and  on  repeated  occasions  a  member  of 
the  township  committee  of  Harrington.  la  his  re- 
ligious £uth  he  was  a  Disciple  of  Christ,  with  a  kindly 
feeling  to  all  Christian  denominations.  During  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  terribly  with  a 
cancer  tumor  in  his  windpipe,  and  went  through  six 
painful  operations.  The  death  of  Mr.  Collignon  oc- 
curred June  25,  1879,  and  caused  profound  sorrow  in 
all  circles,  where  his  broad  sympathies,  his  genial 
nature,  and  his  noble  traits  of  character  have  caused 
him  to  be  greatly  beloved. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 
LODI. 

Situation  and  General  Description.— The  town- 
ship of  Lodi  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Bergen  County,  and  is  bounded  as  follows:  North- 
easterly and  northerly,  New  Barbadoes  and  Midland ; 
westerly.  Saddle  River  and  Passaic  River ;  southerly 
and  southwesterly,  Union ;  easterly  and  southeasterly, 
Hackensack  River. 

The  present  township  of  Lodi  comprises  only  a 
portion  of  the  territory  originally  included  within  its 
boundaries  in  1825,  the  date  of  its  organization,  the 
township  of  Union  having  been  set  off  from  it  since 
that  date.  As  it  may  prove  interesting  to  readers  to 
have  a  description  of  the  township  as  it  appeared  soon 
after  ite  organization,  the  following  is  appended,  taken 
from  the  "  New  Jersey  Gazetteer,"  published  in  1833: 

'*  Lodi,  t-fthip,  Bergen  oo.,  bounded  N.  by  New  Barbadoes  t-ehip,  E.  and 
8.K.  by  Hackensack  riter,  which  separates  it  fh>m  Bergen  t-ship,  and 
W.  and  S.  by  the  Passaic  river,  dividing  it  fhmi  Bssex  oo.  Oentrally  dis- 
tant, S.W.  from  Hackeniack-town,  ft  miles.  Greatest  length  10,  greatest 
breadth  E.  and  W. 5  miles;  area  22,000  acres;  surface  level.  More  than 
half  the  t^ship  consists  of  salt  marsh  and  cedar  swamp.  On  the  N.E. 
there  are  about  4000  acres  of  arable  land,  and  on  the  west  a  strip  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  t-ship,  and  varying  from  1  to  2  miles  in 
width.  These  are  of  red  shale,  with  a  margin  of  alluvial  on  the  Passaic, 
well  cultivated  and  productive.  Along  the  latter  river  are  strewed 
many  handsome  country  seats,  and  about  a  mile  8.E.  of  Belleville  lies 
the  well  known  Schuyler  copper  mine.  Population  of  t-ship  in  1830, 
1356.  In  1832  It  contained  527  taxables,  57  householders  whose  ratables 
did  not  exceed  S30 ;  21  single  men,  1  store,  ft  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2 
toll  bridges,  and  291  horses  and  mules,  and  931  neat  cattle  above  the 
age  of  3  years.  And  it  paid  state  tax,  $208.87 ;  county.  $427.69 ;  poor, 
$400;  road,  $000.  There  are  several  creeks  through  the  marsh,  such  as 
Berry's,  Kirkland*s,  and  Saw-mill  creeks.** 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  Lodi 
township  for  1880  was  $700,000.  Of  this  $500,000 
represents  real  estate  assessed  at  about  one-third  its 
actual  value,  and  the  rest  personal  property.  The 
tax  rates  for  1880  were  about  two  per  cent,  on  the 
above  valuation,  apportioned  as  follows,  viz. :  Poor 
tax,  16  cents  on  $100 ;  road  tax,  24  cents  on  $100 ; 
and  special  school  tax,  about  one  per  cent. 

The  total  area  of  the  township  is  7771  acres,  in- 
cluding creeks,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  for 
1881, 4371.  The  fact  that  the  township  has  to  support 
at  public  expense  only  four  of  its  inhabitants  during 
the  present  year  is  indicative  of  the  thrift  and  econ- 
omy of  the  people. 

Natural  Features.— The  township  of  Lodi  is  di- 
vided into  two  regions,  an  eastern  and  a  western,  by 
an  undulating  plateau  running  north  and  south 
through  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  is  traversed 
through  its  whole  length  by  an  excellent  thoroughfare 
known  as  the  PoUifly  road,  the  term  Pollifly  signifying 
bog  meadow,  having  reference  to  its  location.  The 
eastern  region  of  the  township  is  mainly  a  track  of 
swamp  and  marsh  called  the  Reiser,  of  little  use  for 
agricultural  purposes.  A  large  part  of  this  was  for- 
merly covered  with  valuable  cedar  timber,  but  now  ita 
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vegetation  consists  principally  of  tall  weeds,  wild 
morning-glories,  roses,  and  coarse  swale  grass,  the 
latter  being  cut  and  stacked  on  the  ground  during  the 
summer,  and  carted  off  during  the  winter  when  the 
frozen  ground  will  support  horses  and  wagons.  Be- 
neath the  surface  there  is  a  stratum  of  muck  in  some 
places  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  and  underneath  that 
red  shale,  a  geological  formation  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  Lodi.  This  muck,  composed  as  it  is  of  vege- 
table matter,  is  combustible,  and  in  very  dry  seasons 
catches  fire  and  burns  to. a  great  depth.  Over  the 
eastern  section  of  this  r^on,  bordering  on  the  Hack- 
ensack  River,  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  which  fur- 
nishes the  raw  material  for  the  well-known  Hacken- 
sack  brick.  The  Hackeusack  River  is  the  natural 
highway  for  commerce  with  this  part  of  the  township, 
while  the  Midland  Railroad,  reached  by  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  transports  passengers  to  and  from  the  large 
cities  of  the  seaboard. 

Between  the  western  and  eastern  regions  of  the 
township  there  is  a  marked  difference.  West  uf  the 
Pollifly  road  we  find  nothing  but  upland.  In  the 
southwestern  corner  of  this  section  the  soil  is  a  light 
sandy  loam,  requiring  constant  fertilizing  to  make  it 
productive;  elsewhere  the  soil  is  thick  and  heavy. 
The  leading  productions  of  this  part  of  the  township 
are  melons,  cabbages,  beets,  wheat,  rye,  and  corn.  The 
best  farms  produce  per  acre  150  barrels  of  melons,  35 
bushels  of  wheat,  40  bushels  of  corn.  Two  crops  of 
hay  are  cut  annually.  The  varieties  of  timber  are 
chestnut,  hickory,  maple,  gray  oak,  and  white  oak. 
Of  the  latter  variety  there  are  some  of  the  finest  trees 
in  the  State. 

Lodi's  proximity  to  Saddle  River  makes  the  western 
portion  of  it  a  manufacturing  centre.  The  water 
privileges  here  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  furnish 
power  for  two  grist-  and  saw-mills,  the  bleaching  and 
dyeing-factory,  and  the  Lodi  Chemical  Works.  The 
land  in  this  part  of  the  township,  on  account  of  its 
arableness,  its  healthy  situation,  and  location  on  a 
railroad  within  convenient  distance  from  New  York, 
is  held  at  a  high  price.  Ten  years  ago  portions  of  it 
were  sold  for  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  per 
acre,  and  even  now  it  is  valued  at  from  one  to  four 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  There  are  no  lakes  or  ponds 
in  this  township,  and  but  a  few  small  streams,  the 
most  prominent  being  Berry's  Creek,  which  rises  at  a 
point  not  far  from  Midland  township,  flows  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  finally  empties  into  the  Hackeu- 
sack in  the  township  of  Union. 

Early  Settlements. — The  pioneers  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  township  of  Lodi  were  mainly  of  Dutch 
descent.  Many  of  them  came  here  directly  from 
Holland,  while  others  were  descendants  of  families 
located  in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
They  brought  with  them  that  spirit  of  integrity  and 
honesty  which  has  placed  the  credit  of  their  native 
land  high  above  that  of  all  other  nations.  The  early 
settlers  were  nearly  all  farmers,  and  to  this  day  their 


descendants  who  live  in  Lodi  are  engaged  generally 
in  the  same  occupation. 

As  is  stated  under  another  head,  the  first  owner  of 
all  the  land  in  the  township  of  Lodi  was  Capt  Jobo 
Berry.    He  disposed  of  much  of  the  land  himself, 
and  transmitted  the  remnant  of  his  grant  to  his  only 
son,  John  W.  Berry.    The  male  branch  of  the  Berry 
family  in  Lodi  has  been  extinct  for  many  yeare,  and 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  anything  more 
than  a  mere  statement  of  the  names  of  the  membere 
of  this  family  who  have  lived  in  Lodi  during  the 
past  hundred  years.    They  occupied  the  land  in  the 
region  of  the  site  of  Carlstadt.    The  names  of  the 
Berrys  who  are  known  to  have  lived  in  Lodi  since 
!  the  death  of  John  W.  Berry  are  Philip  Berry,  who 
I  died  in  1793;  Catherine  Berry,  who  died  in  180S; 
I  Philip  Berry,  whose  death  occurred  in  1850;  John 
,  A.  Berry,   Henry  Berry,  Hendrick  Berry,  Stephen 
I  Berry,  John  I.  Berry,  and  William  Berry. 
;      The  first  representative  of  the  Bnnkerhoff  family 
'  in  the  township  of  Lodi  was  George  Brinkerhoff,  who 
i  emigrated  from  Holland  with  three  brothers  in  the 
'  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.    One  of  their 
number  settled  in  New  York,  another  in  the  West, 
and  two  in  New  Jersey.    George  Brinkerhoff  pw- 
chased  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  for  twenty  pounds 
in  what  is  the  present  village  of  Wordridge.    This 
farm  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descend- 
ants ever  since.    George  Brinkerhoff  was  the  father 
,  of  four  sons, — Henry,  Jacob,  James,  and  Cornelius. 
I  Two  of  the  sons  only,  Henry  and  Jacob,  settled  in 
Lodi.    They  divided  their  father*s  farm,  each  taking 
'  one  hundred  acres.    Henry  married  Rachel  Vreeland, 
and  became  the  parent  of  two  sons,  George  and  Enoch. 
Enoch  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  township 
'  at  that  time,  and  was  its  representative  in  the  Legis- 
I  lature.    He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Berry. 
His  children  were  Henry  E.,  who  occupies  the  home- 
stead;   Mary   E.,  deceased;    and  Sarah   Catherine. 
Sarah  Catherine  married  George  C.  Gale,  and  liveB 
on  the  Pollifly  road,  just  across  the  way  from  the 
Brinkerhoff  farm.    Henry  E.  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Sarah  Terhune,  and  has  three  children,  all  of  whom 
live  at  home, — Mary  E.,  Ella  W.,  and  Harry. 

George  Brinkerhoff,  the  brother  of  Enoch,  married 
Susan  Froeghly.  Their  children  were  Rachel,  Peter, 
Ditmus,  Henry  Matilda,  Catherine,  Enoch,  Richard, 
John,  and  Anna,  none  of  whom  live  in  the  town- 
ship. 

Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  the  other  son  of  the  pioneer, 
who  settled  in  this  township,  was  united  in  marriage 
to  a  Miss  Van  Bussam,  and  became  the  parent  of  four 
sons, — Henry,  George,  Philip,  and  James.  James  oc- 
cupies the  homestead,  and  is  the  only  one  living,  the 
others  having  emigrated  to  the  West  and  since  died. 
He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
county,  and  has  held  the  oflices  of  sherift"  and  senator. 
James  Brinkerhoff  has  been  twice  married,  his  first 
wife  being  Maria  Schoon maker,  his  second  Sarah 
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Parsous.  The  names^  of  his  children  who  are  living 
are  Jacob,  Henry,  James,  Abraham,  Margaret,  Delia, 
Catherine,  Helena,  Ida,  and  Emma.  Margaret  mar- 
ried Isaac  Schoon maker,  Delia  married  Henry  Kos- 
ter,  and  Helena  married  Charles  Acker.  Jacob  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Levina  Alyea,  and  after  her 
decease  to  Harriet  Kipp.  His  children  are  Qeorge, 
Levina,  Walter,  and  Harriet,  all  of  whom  are  living 
at  their  home  across  the  way  from  the  Brinkerhoff 
homestead.  Abraham  married  Mary  Darling  and 
lives  at  Rutherford. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  families  in  the  town- 
ship of  Lodi  is  that  of  the  Terhunes.  The  first  one 
who  settled  in  the  township  was  Nicholas  Terhnne. 
He  purchased  and  lived  on  the  farm  at  present  occu- 
pied by  John  Van  Bussam.  The  date  of  his  settle- 
ment here  is  not  known.  He  was  the  parent  of  two 
daughters,  the  names  of  whom  are  also  unknown. 
Their  children,  or  the  children  of  one  of  them,  it  is 
uncertain  which,  were  Peter,  Paul,  and  Richard. 
Peter  occupied  the  old  homestead,  Paul  lived  at  the 
coraer  of  Pollifly  road  and  the  road  leading  to 
Knowles'  Mills.  He  had  three  children,  —  Paul, 
Nicholas,  and  Nellie.  Paul  is  no  longer  living.  Nich- 
olas occupies  a  fisirm  on  the  road  leading  from  Saddle 
River  to  Pollifly,  not  far  from  Knowles'  Mills,  and 
Nellie  Terhune  lives  in  Hackensack. 

Peter  Terhune  was  married  and  became  the  parent 
of  a  son,  Nicholas,  who  died  some  years  ago,  leaving 
four  daughters.  None  of  these  are  at  present  living 
in  the  township. 

Bichard  Terhnne  had  five  sons, — ^Nicholas,  Albert, 
Paul,  Garret,  and  Peter, — of  whom  the  only  one  living 
is  Garret,  who  is  married  and  has  three  sons  residing 
in  Passaic.  Albert  left  no  children.  Nicholas  has 
one  son,  Albert,  living  in  Passaic. 

Paul  was  the  father  of  the  present  Richard  Ter- 
hnne. Paul  Terhune  died  when  his  son  was  an  in- 
&nt,  and  the  latter  was  adopted  by  his  uncle  Peter, 
who  lived  on  a  farm  on  Saddle  River  road,  not  far 
from  the  present  village  of  Lodi.  Peter  Terhune  had 
also  three  other  children,  one  of  whom  lives  in  Pas- 
saic, and  the  other  two  in  California.  Richard  Ter- 
hune purchased  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres 
just  south  of  his  uncle's,  and  about  twelve  years  ago 
erected  a  costly  house  upon  it,  the  finest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  married  and  has  four  children  liv- 
ing,—Paul,  Herman  V.  D.,  Alice,  and  Sarah.  Sarah 
is  the  wife  of  William  S.  Anderson,  the  lumber  mer- 
chant of  Passaic.  The  other  children  occupy  the 
homestead  with  their  father.  Mr.  Richard  Terhune 
owns  a  tract  of  about  eighty  acres  of  land  at  Corona 
which  is  very  valuable.  Mr.  Terhune  has  in  his  pos- 
session a  Dutch  Bible,  published  in  1734,  which  it  is 
probable  was  brought  from  Holland  by  the  ancestor 
of  the  Terhunes  in  this  country.  It  contains  the 
dates  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  family  since  1754. 
Its  covers  are  oaken  boards  covered  with  leather  and 
fastened  together  with  brazen  clasps.  It  is  a  very 
16 


antique  affair  and  much  prized  by  members  of  the 
family. 

Jacob  Hopper  was  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Hopper 
family  who  lived  in  the  township  of  Lodi.  He  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  four  hundred  acres  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  extending  from  the  Pollifly  road  back  to  the 
Saddle  River,  and  including  the  farm  of  Jacob  I. 
Hopper.  His  children  were  Garret,  Covielius,  Henry 
J.,  and  Jennie.  Garret  was  married  and  had  four 
children, — Jemima,  Catherine,  Jacob,  and  David. 
Jemima  married  Dr.  Gkurison,  of  Dundee  Lake; 
Catherine  married  James  Demarest;  Jacob  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Gertrude  Vreeland.  They  have 
two  children,  unmarried  and  living  at  home.  Jacob 
received  his  grandfather's  homestead  on  Pollifly  road, 
and  this  he  still  occupies.  David  Hopper  married 
Charity  Blauvelt,  and  lived  near  Godwinville. 

Henry  J.  Hopper,  the  brother  of  Gkurret  Hopper, 
married  and  had  six  children,— Cornelia,  Cornelius, 
Catherine,  Sarah,  Enoch,  and  Jacob.  These  are  all 
dead  except  Jacob,  whose  home  is  on  his  father's  es- 
tate in  the  village  of  Lodi. 

Walling  Van  Winkle,  the  progenitor  of  the  numer- 
ous families  of  this  name  who  have  lived  in  the  town- 
ship, was  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  owned  a  farm  of 
five  hundred  acres  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
township,  near  the  city  of  Passaic.  The  deed  grant- 
ing him  his  land  bears  date  1734,  and  is  signed  in 
Holland  script.  The  deed  begins  with  these  words : 
"To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come.  Greeting,"  etc.  The  sons  of  Walling 
Van  Winkle  were  John,  Cornelius,  Walling,  and 
Halmagh.  John  was  married  and  had  one  child, 
who  lived  in  Passaic,  and  who  became  the  parent  of 
three  children,  none  of  whom  are  living.  Cornelius 
lived  in  Paterson,  and  had  two  daughters,  both  of 
whom  are  dead.  Walling  and  Halmagh  inherited 
their  father's  farm,  and  in  1785  divided  it,  each 
taking  two  hundred  and  flfly  acres.  Walling  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Petrina  Van  Riper.  Their 
children  were  Walling,  Clarissa,  and  Jane.  The 
latter  became  the  wife  of  John  Kipp,  of  Passaic. 
Walling  left  two  sons  and  five  daughters, — Nicholas, 
Richard,  Sophia,  Rachel  Ann,  Petrina,  Clarissa,  Cath- 
erine Jane,  of  whom  only  three  survive.  Rachel  Ann 
became  the  wife  of  Philip  A.  Van  Riper,  of  Passaic ; 
Catherine  lives  in  Jersey  City,  and  is  the  wife  of 
Jacob  Wirth. 

Halmagh  Van  Winkle  had  seven  children, — Wall- 
ing, Adrian,  John,  Michael,  Jane,  Gertrude,  and 
Elizabeth.  Of  these  Michael  is  the  only  one  left. 
When  his  father  died  the  homestead  was  willed  to 
him,  and  this  he  now  occupies,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty  years.  Walling  lived  at  Clifton,  and  died 
before  the  decease  of  his  father,  leaving  three  children. 
The  Van  Winkle  homestead  is  just  across  the  river 
from  Passaic,  and  much  of  it  has  been  sold  for  build- 
ing lots,  so  that  Michael  Van  Winkle  at  present  has 
less  than  a  hundred  of  the  original  &ye  hundred  acres 
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contained  in  the  £uin.  Michael  Van  Winkle  had 
three  children, — Maria,  ClarlBsa,  and  Wilhelmas. 
Maria  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Cutwater ;  ClarisBa 
married  Henry  H.  Yearance  and  became  the  parent 
of  six  children;  Wilhelmus  liyes  at  home  and  is 
unmarried. 

In  the  year  1635,  Hendrick  Kipp  came  to  this 
country  from  Holland.  The  Kippe,  or  De  Kypes,  as 
they  were  formerly  called,  are  said  to  have  originated 
in  France,  whence  they  were  driven  by  religious  per- 
secution to  Holland.  On  Feb.  19,  1660,  Hendrick 
Kipp  was  united  in  marriage  to  Anna  Desilis,  and 
soon  after  moved  to  the  present  township  of  Lodi,  and 
purchased  two  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Pollifly 
road.  This  farm  extended  back  to  the  Saddle  River, 
and  included  the  site  of  the  village  of  Lodi.  As  to 
the  immediate  ofbpring  of  Hendrick  Kipp,  it  is  only 
known  that  he  had  a  son,  Nicasias.  The  latter  pur- 
chased an  adjoining  farm  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  from  Garret  Lydeck^r,  and  bought  a'  large  tract 
of  Reise  land  for  a  fatted  calf.  It  is  probable  that 
Nicasias  Kipp  was  an  only  child,  and  on  his  father's 
death  inherited  all  his  property.  Nicasias  was  mar- 
ried, and  had  five  sons, — Hendrick,  Cornelius,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Peter.  Cornelius  located  not  far  from 
Paterson,  and  Isaac  bought  a  farm  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Saddle  River,  just  below  Robert  Rennie's  farm. 
Hendrick  and  Peter  remained  on  the  homestead, 
Hendrick  taking  the  south  part,  and  Peter  the  north. 
Peter  Kipp  was  married,  and  had  two  sons,  Abraham 
and  Henry.  The  latter  located  at  Rutherford,  and 
owned  nearly  all  the  land  embraced  in  the  site  of 
Rutherford.  Abraham  received  the  homestead,  and 
was  the  parent  of  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
The  son  Peter  inherited  the  farm.  His  children  were 
Abram,  Peter,  Henry,  John,  and  Mary.  Henry  is  at 
present  the  only  Kipp  living  on  the  old  homestead. 

During  the  voyage  of  a  family  by  the  name  of  Van 
Schank  from  Holland  to  this  country  a  child  was 
bom.  The  officers  being  French  christened  it  "  Ro- 
maine,"  after  the  name  of  a  distinguished  French- 
man. Thus  was  named  the  progenitor  of  the  many 
Romaine  families  in  Bergen  County.  The  first  repre- 
sentative of  this  family  in  Lodi  township  was  Daniel 
Romaine,  who  came  here  from  New  Barbadoes  abput 
one  hundred  years  ago.  He  purchased  the  mill-site, 
water  privileges,  and  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  on  the  Saddle  River,  not  far  from  the  Paterson 
and  Hackensack  road,  for  &ye  thousand  dollars.  His 
two  sons  were  John  and  Martin.  John  married 
Sarah  Van  GieMn,  and  had  two  daughters,  neither  of 
whom  are  living.  Martin  settled  on  his  father's 
homestead,  and  was  united  in  marriage  to  Maria 
Van  Saun,  and  after  her  decease  to  Aletta  Acker- 
man.  His  three  children  were  Daniel,  Richard,  and 
Maria.  Richard  built  a  house  just  across  the  Saddle 
River,  and  married  Charity  Sip.  They  have  one 
child,  Helmass,  who  married  Eve  Van  Winkle  and 
lives  in  Paterson. 


Maria  married  Garret  Van  Riper,  of  Dundee  Lake, 
and  became  the  parent  of  two  children,  Daniel  and 
Richard,  of  whom  the  latter  lives  at  Dundee  Lake 
and  the  former  at  Paterson.  Daniel  Romaine,  the 
second  son  of  Martin  Romaine,  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Ann  Berdan.  Their  children  are  Martin, 
who  lives  at  Passaic  Valley,  Henry,  who  lives  in  Col- 
orado, and  John,  who  is  at  home  in  business  with  hb 
fiither.  John  married  Margaret  Oldis,  and  hsA  two 
daughters,  Annie  and  May.  He  was  educated  at  the 
commercial  school  in  Osnabruck,  Germany,  and  is  a 
fluent  German  scholar.  Henry  Romaine  was  in  tiie 
navy  three  years  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  one  of 
the  sufferers  at  Fort  Fisher.  During  1873-78,  Mr. 
Daniel  Romaine  was  in  the  lumber  and  coal  bosineBS 
near  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  during  that  time  became 
a  member  of  the  Vermont  Legislature.  In  1852-55 
he  was  engaged  in  the  grain  business  in  New  York, 
on  the  comer  of  Murray  and  Washington  Streets,  in 
the  firm  of  Esty  &  Romaine.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  Mr.  Romaine  was  the  leading  director  in  the 
Paterson  Plank-Road  Corporation,  paying  out  during 
his  connection  with  it  over  ninety  thousand  doUare. 

The  ancestor  of  all  the  Cutwaters  in  this  country 
immigrated  from  Holland  during  the  latter  part  ot 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  located  at  Saugertiei, 
N.  Y.  He  died  when  his  two  sons  were  quite  young, 
and  his  wife  was  remarried.  The  cruelty  of  tiieir 
stepfather  is  said  to  have  compelled  the  two  boys  to 
flee  from  home.  One,  Thomas  Francis  Oatwater, 
came  to  the  present  township  of  Lodi,  and  in  time, 
together  with  .Messrs.  Brinkerhoff  and  Kipp,  pa^ 
chased  the  bland  of  Monachie.  His  father's  death 
having  occurred  so  early  in  his  youth  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  name,  he  assumed  the  name  "Out- 
water,"  having  heard  his  father  say  be  had  come 
from  Outwater,  in  Holland.  Mr.  Cutwater  received 
the  upland  of  this  region  as  his  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase, and  the  other  buyers  the  lowland.  In  the 
comer-stone  of  a  house  occupied  till  recently  by  bis 
descendants  is  the  following  inscription :  "A.  D.  1718. 
F.  CW.  M.  R.B.  1816,"  which  appears  to  mean  that 
Francis  Cutwater  erected  a  house  on  his  land  in  1718, 
and  that  this  was  rebuilt  in  1816.  Thomas  Francis 
Cutwater  married  and  had  four  sons, — John,  Peter, 
Daniel,  and  Jacob, — of  whom  only  one,  Jacob,  re- 
mained in  Monachie.  His  children  were  John,  Gil- 
ham,  Matilda,  and  Elizabeth.  Gilham  moved  to 
Bergen  Point,  and  John  inherited  the  farm.  .He  was 
married,  and  became  the  parent  of  six  sons  and  one 
daughter, — Jacob,  Nicholas,  Peter,  Richard,  John, 
Abraham,  and  Elizabeth.  John,  Jacob,  and  P^« 
received  the  land  as  their  portion,  and  the  others  per- 
sonal property.  Peter  Cutwater  was  the  father  of  the 
present  John  P.  Cutwater.  He  had  also  two  daugh- 
ters.—Sarah  and  Maria. 

The  progenitors  of  the  Schoonmakers  in  this  coun- 
try were  four  brothers,  who  emigrated  fipom  Holland, 
Three  settled  in  New  York  State,  and  the  other  in 
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New  Jersey.  The  first  member  of  this  family  who 
located  in  Lodi  township  was  Isaac  Schoonmaker,  the 
ROD  of  a  Passaic  minister,  who  married  Eva  Vreeland, 
a  descendant  of  Peter  Vreeland,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  township.  Their  children  were  Henry, 
John,  Peter,  Sydney,  and  Maria.  John  married 
Helen  PaoliBon,  and  occupied  an  estate  adjoining 
that  of  the  Brinkerhoff  family.  They  had  three  chil- 
dren, of  whom  one  only,  Isaac,  is  living.  Mr.  Isaac 
Schoonmaker  occupies  the  old  Vreeland  homestead, 
and  has  in  hb  possession  the  deed  granting  it  to 
Peter  Vreeland,  written  on  parchment,  and  dated 
1698.  Mr.  Schoonmaker  has  taken  an  active  interest 
io  the  pablic  affairs  of  the  township,  and  has  held 
the  office  of  town  clerk  for  many  years.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Margaret  Brinkerhoff,  and  has 
six  children, — Gertrude,  Henry,  May,  James,  Frank, 
and  John, — ^all  of  whom  live  at  home.  John  Schoon- 
maker, another  son  of  the  pioneer,  married  Aletta 
Van  Riper,  and  located  at  Paterson.  Peter,  his 
brother,  married  Eliza  Terhune.  They  live  at  Pater- 
son, and  have  four  children.  Lydia  Schoonmaker, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  pioneer,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Henry  L.  Ackerman,  of  Hackensack. 
They  have  one  child,  Sophia.  .  Maria,  the  other 
daughter,  married  Andrew  Voorhis,  of  May  wood,  and 
hag  two  children. 

Theodore  Van  Idestine,  who  came  from  Holland 
about  1700,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Van 
Ideetines  in  this  country.  He  had  a  son,  Peter,  who 
came  to  the  township  of  Lodi,  and  purchased  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres  on  the  Passaic  River.  Here  his 
descendants  have  lived  until  quite  recently,  when  the 
estate  was  sold  to  Capt.  Rynders.  Peter  Van  Idestine 
waa  married  to  Mary  Tyce,  and  became  the  parent  of 
four  children, — Peter,  John,  Henry,  and  Catherine. 
Peter  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  never 
married.  John  was  married,  and  had  five  children, — 
Peter,  John,  Michael,  and  two  daughters.  Catherine 
married  Christopher  Jerrolman,  and  located  at  North 
Belleville.  Their  children  were  Peter,  John,  Corne- 
lius, Ellen,  and  Mary  Ann.  Henry  Van  Idestine, 
who  is  still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine 
years,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Gertrude  Vreeland, 
of  Bloomfield.  Their  children  are  Peter,  John, 
Henry,  Garret,  Eliza,  Margaret  Ann,  Jane,  Ellen, 
Gertrude,  and  Matilda.  Ellen  married,  and  lives  in 
Jersey  City.  Jaue  and  Gertrude  live  at  Peru.  Eliza 
married  ex-Sheriff  Henry  Hopper.  Their  home  is  at 
Small  Lots. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Demarest  family  in  Lodi  town- 
ship made  his  advent  here  a  short  time  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  located  on  the 
present  homestead  of  the  family,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Pollifly  road  with  the  Hackensack  and  Paterson 
foad.  The  fenn  originally  comprised  about  two  hun- 
dred acres,  for  which  Mr.  Stephen  Demarest  paid 
13000.  Stephen  Demarest  was  twice  married,  one  of 
his  wives  being  Margaret  Ackerman.    The  names  of 


his  children  were  Peter,  Helmagh,  Martha,  and  Rich- 
ard. Peter  inherited  the  homestead,  and  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Jane  Bartholf.  Their  children  were 
Margarette,  Stephen,  Garret,  Richard,  Cornelius,  and 
Jennie.  Stephen  was  united  in  marriage  to  Libbie 
Vreeland.  Margarette  married  Waller  H.  Dodd,  of 
Bloomfield.  They  have  one  child,  Edith  Dodd.  The 
other  children  reside  at  home.  Mr.  Grarret  Demarest 
is  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  with  his  brother 
in  Hackensack. 

Lawrence  Ackerman,  the  ancestor  of  the  many 
families  of  that  name  in  New  Jersey,  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Holland  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  had  a  son,  Abraham  Ackerman,  who  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  Lodi  township,  on  the  Pollifly  road. 
He  was  married,  and  had  four  children, — Abraham 
K.,  Lawrence,  Sophia,  and  Hester.  Lawrence  mar- 
ried Cecilia  Van  Bussam.  Sophia  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Edo  Vreeland.  Hester  was  married  to  Peter 
Garrabrant',  of  Peru,  and  became  the  parent  of  four 
children, — Sophia,  Abraham,  Sarah  Jane,  and  Emma. 
Abraham  K.  Ackerman  married,  and  had  one  child, 
Abraham,  who  married  Sarah  Van  Riper,  of  Passaic. 
They  live  on  the  Ackerman  homestead,  and  have  two 
children, — Abraham  K.  and  Ella. 

The  first  of  the  Van  Bussam  family  of  whom  there 
is  any  authentic  account  was  David.  He  lived  on 
the  Van  Bussam  homestead,  in  the  township  of  Lodi, 
during  the  Revolution,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  that  struggle.  He  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  died  young  without 
issue.  David  Van  Bussam  inherited  the  homestead, 
and  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  left  three  sons, — Garret, 
James,  and  John.  The  two  last  are  now  living  in 
the  township.  Mr.  John  Van  Bussam  is  at  present 
the  representative  of  his  district  in  the  Legislature. 
During  his  short  experience  he  has  shown  himself 
capable  and  efficient,  and  is  quite  popular  with  his 
constituents. 

Sohools. — In  the  year  1840  this  township  contained 
but  two  schools  and  fifty-two  scholars,  and  to-day  it 
has  five  well-constructed  public  schools  and  a  seating 
capacity  of  twelve  hundred  children,  with  property 
estimated  to  be  worth  thirty-six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  District  No.  32^  is  of  recent  formation, 
and  but  little  can  be  said  of  it.  The  first  meeting  for 
educational  purposes  was  held  in  1875,  and  a  new  dis- 
trict was  formed  from  District  No.  33,  to  be  called 
Little  Ferry  District,  No.  32  j.  A  board  of  trustees 
were  appointed,  who  were  authorized  to  raise  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  later  an  additional  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  secure  an  eligible  plot  of  ground 
upon  which  to  erect  a  substantial  brick  building. 
This  they  did,  and  the  building  having  been  com- 
pleted the  services  of  Miss  Brinkerhoff,  of  Hacken- 
sack, were  secured,  who  opened  the  schodl  Nov.  29, 
1876,  with  thirty-two  scholars.  This  number  has 
since  doubled,  and  the  school  is  very  prosperous. 

District  No.  34  is  known  as  the  Moonachie  District, 
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the  first  school  having  been  opened  in  the  kitchen  of 
Peter  Allen  by  one  Thomas  Stephenson,  who  taught 
the  ordinary  branches  for  the  usual  compensation  of 
those  days.  This  school  was  conducted  during  the 
winter  months  only,  and  in  summer  the  children  were 
compelled  to  travel  a  long  distance  through  an  almost 
impassable  swamp  known  as  the  **  Risus''  to  Pollifly. 
It  is  related  that  they  were  often  lost  in  this  marsh, 
and  were  compelled  to  climb  trees  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  location  with  reference  to  the  school  or 
their  own  homes.  In  the  year  1832  a  building  was 
erected  by  subscription  and  donation  in  the  district. 
It  was  furnished  in  a  primitive  manner  with  old- 
feishioned  long  desks  and  slab  seats.  This  structure 
did  service  until  1872,  when  another  of  modem  archi- 
tecture was  reared  in  its  stead  which  reflects  much 
credit  upon  the  district.  The  school  was  for  years 
maintained  by  tuition  fees,  but  is  now  entirely  free. 

District  No.  35,  known  as  the  Lodi  District,  is  lo- 
cated at  Lodi.  The  inhabitants  of  what  was  then  a 
neighborhood,  and  is  now  a  village,  feeling  the  need  of 
a  school,  called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  maturing 
a  place  to  meet  this  general  want.  A  donation  of 
land,  lumber,  and  stone  was  made,  and  soon  a  build- 
ing was  reared  on  land  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Hopper.  It 
was  a  primitive  structure,  seventeen  by  twenty  feet 
in  dimensions,  furnished  with  long  desks  on  three 
sides  of  the  room,  and  with  slab  benches  for  seats. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Terhune  was  employed  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  scholar.  The  school  opened  with 
twelve  scholars,  and  soon  doubled  its  number. 

More  extensive  quarters  soon  became  a  necessity, 
and  in  1853,  at  a  meeting  of  this  district,  one  thousand 
dollars  was  voted  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  structure,  Robert  Rennie,  Esq.,  having 
donated  ground  for  the  purpose. 

The  school  was  opened  by  a  Mr.  Merritt  as  teacher, 
with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
This  sum  was  raised  partly  by  tax  and  partly  by 
tuition  fee,  but  at  a  later  date  became  entirely  free. 
It.  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  of  the 
township. 

District  No.  36  is  located  in  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  township,  and  known  as  the  Woodridge 
District.  It  embraces  the  village  of  Woodridge  and 
a  portion  of  Carlstadt. 

The  earliest  school  building  was  erected  in  the  year 
1801,  on  lands  of  John  W.  Berry,  and  known  as  the 
Mount  Pleasant  School.  The  structure  was  of  stone, 
twenty-five  feet  front  by  twenty  deep,  one  story  high, 
and  built  by  subscription  in  shares  of  eight  dollars 
each. 

Patrick  Dillon,  the  first  teacher,  was  employed  at  ' 
a  salary  of  seventy -two  pounds  a  year,  to  be  paid  | 
quarterly.     A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  trustees 
that  all  pupils  entering  the  school,  either  for  a  quar- 
ter or  a  year,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  and  their  proportion  of  firewood. 


The  district  then  embraced  what  is  now  known  as 
Rutherford  Park,  Carlstadt,  Woodridge,  Corona,  Moo* 
nachie,  and  East  Passaic,  and  was  nearly  four  and  a 
half  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  In  1S45 
a  new  building  was  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Mount  Pleasant  New  School  Association,"  upon 
land  purchased  of  Philip  Berry,  Jr.,  which  was  osed 
until  1873,  when  more  commodious  quarters  were 
needed,  and  a  larger  edifice  responded  to  the  waDt 
One  of  the  earlier  teachers  in  the  old  stone  bnilding 
was  Charles  Finney,  the  founder  of  Oberlin  College, 
Ohio,  its  popular  president,  and  an  eminent  divine. 
Through  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  teachers  a  libr&rj 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  volumes  has  been  secured. 

The  present  school  building  is  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  and  contains  four  class-rooms.  It  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

District  No.  37  is  the  most  southerly  district  in  the 
township,  and  embraces  a  portion  of  the  village  of  Carl- 
stadt. It  may  here  be  proper  to  revert  to  the  period, 
nearly  thirty  years  since,  when  a  number  of  German 
settlers  bought  the  tract  on  which  Carlstadt  is  now 
situated.  The  only  school  then  existing  in  the  dis- 
trict was  half  a  mile  above  the  present  village,  on  the 
Pollifly  road.  This  was  frequented  by  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood,  some  of  whom  walked  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  The  new  settlement  gradually 
increased  in  dimensions,  and  in  1865  the  old  building 
became  too  limited  in  its  dimensions.  The  villager 
then  made  an  effort  to  have  an  edifice  erected  suffi- 
ciently large  to  supply  the  demand  for  comfortable 
space,  but  differences  arose  in  selecting  the  ground, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  then  existing  district  was 
divided,  leaving  Carlstadt  a  district  by  itself,  to  build 
as  it  desired.  To  accomplish  this  the  trustees  in 
1865  purchased  four  lots  in  the  village,  and  received 
authority  to  erect  a  two-story  brick  building,  thirty- 
five  feet  front  and  thirty- two  feet  deep,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  ten  by  sixteen  feet  to  be  used  as  a  hall.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  Oct  4,  1865,  and  the  building 
was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1866,  at,  a  cost  of 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  dollars. 

Both  the  English  and  German  languages  were 
taught.  The  school  increased  so  steadily  in  numbers 
that  more  space  was  required,  and  the  trustees  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  to  enlarge  or  build  again 
was  a  necessity.  They  accordingly  built  an  addition 
sixty- two  by  thirty- two  feet,  which  was  ready  foruae 
in  February,  1874,  and  cost  eight  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  dollars.  They  have  now  six 
rooms  furnished  with  modem  improvements  and 
heated  by  steam. 

The  basement  in  1875  was  devoted  to  the  uses  of 
a  "  Kindergarten,"  which  has  become  very  popular. 
Several  years  ago  a  school  of  industry  for  young  girls 
was  inaugurated  in  the  building  by  the  ladies  of  the 
district,  the  expenses  being  paid  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. The  pupils  of  the  Carlstadt  school  have  in 
many  instances  attained  a  high  degree  of  scholarship. 
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The  total  number  of  children  now  in  the  various 
school  districts  of  Lodi  is  1158^  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  for  educational  purposes 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars 
and  eighty-five  cents. 

Early  Highways. — All  parts  of  the  township  have 
been  supplied  with  good  roads  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  As  has  been  stated  in  another  place,  the  first 
road  built  within  the  limits  of  the  present  township 
of  Lodi  was  the  PoUifly  road.  This  must  have  been 
opened  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  Many  of  the 
other  roads  in  the  township  are  tributary  to  this.  The 
Saddle  River  road,  affording  communication  with 
Passaic,  was  in  existence  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  Paterson  and  Jersey  City  plank- 
road  was  completed  about  1820,  the  Hackensack  and 
Paterson  road  in  1826,  and  the  road  leading  from 
Hackensack  to  Little  Ferry  not  many  years  later. 
The  road  from  Passaic  to  Carlstadt  was  finished  about 
1816,  and  its  continuation  to  Monachie  during  the 
same  year.  It  was  not  till  1860,  however,  that  the 
road  leading  from  Lodi  Village  to  the  Pollifly  road 
was  opened.  Before  that  people  coming  to  Hacken- 
sack followed  a  zigzag  cross-lot  path  opening  upon 
the  Pollifly  road  not  £ar  from  the  Demarest  home- 
stead. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Lodi  thus  manifested  their 
eagerness  to  engage  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  building  good  roads,  and  it  is  needless  to 
state  that  their  representatives  of  to-day  are  not  lack- 
ing io  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors. 

The  surveyors  of  highways  for  the  township  of  Lodi  | 
for  1881  are  Martin  Klein,  John  N.  Rasmus,  Joseph  i 
HermaDQ.  ' 

OrganisatioiL— The  township  of  Lodi  was  set  off  { 
from  that  of  New  Barbadoes  in  the  year  1825.  The  i 
session  laws  for  that  year  are  not  extant,  and  hence  it  ' 
has  been  found  impossible  to  give  the  act  of  organiza-  ! 
tion.  A  descxiption  of  the  natural  features,  bounda- 
ries, etc.,  is  given  under  another  head. 

Civil  List. — There  are  no  records  of  elections  pre- 
vious to  1862,  with  the  exception  of  freeholders,  which 
are  given  since  the  organization  of  the  township. 

18Sr,  Henry  W.  KinesUnd,  JoMph  Badd;  1828,  Wm.  C.  Kfnesland ; 
l8»-0, 8UDQ«I  H.  Barry;  182S-30,  Henry  P.  KIpp;  1890,  Abnham 
L  Berry ;  1831-32,  OomaUiM  0.  Brinkerhoff;  1831-32, 1837,  Michael 
Tan  Winkle;  1833-34,  1838-39.  George  KingBland,  Peter  H.  Kipp; 
1835,  John  A.  Berry;  1835-36,  Richard  Ontwater;  1836,  Martin  Ro- 
Buyn ;  1837.  Peter  A.  Kipp :  1840-43,  David  D.  Tan  BoMnm ;  1840-42, 
Jacob  J.  Brinkerhoff;  1843-45,  1854-66,  Bichard  Berdan;  1844-46, 
Jacob  H.  Hopper;  1846-48,  Bnoch  LTreeUnd;  1847-49,1852-53, 
JohD  Hnyler;  1849-51,  1856-58,  DaTid  Ackerman;  1850-61,  James 
h.  Van  Winkle;  1862-54,  Enoch  Hopper;  1857-50,  James  J.  Brink- 
erhoff; 1859-61, 1864,  Daniel  Bomaine;  1860-62,  Abraham  K.  Acker- 
Baa;  1862-63,  Abraham  Kipp;  1863,  John  P.  Ontwater;  1864-66, 
Geo.  W.  Conklin ;  1866.  Bichaid  Terhnne ;  1867,  Walling  Kipp ;  1868, 
Kiefaard  Yrseland ;  1868-69,  Isaac  H.  Schoonmaker ;  1869-74,  John 
Tan  Bossnm;  1870,  Henry  Kipp;  1876-77,  Thea  F.  Mnehling;  1878 
-81,Johnr.Feltner. 

J«^f«s  or  laections  1862-63.  DaTid  D.  Van  Bossnm;  1864.  Wm.  Chlf-  I 
fendale;  1865-67.  Wm.  Dien ;  1867.  Bichard  Tan  Winkle,  Halmagh  I 
0.  Howard;  1868-81.  John  Hagerty.  i 

Towaa«rka,186S,DaTidKiiowles;1863.187^76,IsaaoH.8choonmaker;  I 


1864,  Abraham  Ackerman;  1865,  John  Tan  Sann;  1866,  Albert 
Goncklin ;  1867,  Albert  B.  Ooncklin ;  1868-71,  John  H.  Berdan ;  1877 
-78,  Patrick  M.  Gram ;  1879-81,  Geo.  Zimmerman. 

Assessore,  1862-64,  Uwrence  Ackerman;  1865-67, 1871-72,  Richard  Ter- 
hnne; 1868,  Reuben  Rynders;  1869, 1873-75,  Peter  D.  Brinkerhoff; 
1870,  Garret  Tan  Cleeve ;  1876-81,  John  Tan  Bnssum. 

Collectors,  1862,  Garret  B.  Brinkerhoff;  1863,  Henry  B.  Brinkerhoff; 
1864-68,  Bichard  Ontwater;  1869-71,  Darid  Knowles;  1872,  John  P. 
Slater;  1878.  John  H.  Brokius;  1874-81,  Charles  Mathe. 

Oommisaioners  of  Appeal  for  1881,  John  Oook,  Frank  Ummenmacher. 

Constables  for  1881,  Joseph  Hermann,  Adam  Smith,  Charles  Wedell. 

8nrT«yors  of  Highways  for  1881,  Martin  Klein,  John  N.  Basmus,  Joseph 
Hermann. 

Township  Committee,  1862,  Darid  L  Ackerman;  1863, 1876-77, 1879-80, 
James  Tau  Bussum ;  1864-66, F.  W.  Mess;  1864-65,  John  H.  Tan  Ider^ 
8tine;1864,Bei)Jamin  B.  Goffer;  1864, 1875-76,  John  Henry  Ontwater; 
1864,  John  H.  Ackerman ;  1865-66,  Charles  OonckUn ;  1865, 1870,  Wm. 
Drew;  1865-66,  Henry  Kipp;  1866-67,  John  W.  Berry;  1867,  Hal- 
magh Howard,  James  I.  Brinkerhoff;  1868-70,  Peter  Zimmerman ; 
1868,  Abraham  Kipp.  Peter  D.  Brinkerhoff,  George  H.  Brinkerhoff; 
1869-70,  Garret  Tan  CleeTe;  1869-70, 1874, 1878-81,  John  B.  Snidle; 
1860-71, 1878,  Francis  A.  Gunx;  1862-63,  Isaac  I.  BrinkerhoU;  John 
P.  Tan  Identine,  John  D.  Anderson;  1862-63,  1867-69,  Ferdinand 
Meyer;  1871,  Richard  Tan  Winkle;  1871, 1876,  John  B.  Bomaine; 
1871-78,  Theodore  Mnehling;  1872,  Adam  Rnetilnger,  Patrick 
McMahon,  Ferdinand  Bmnner;  1872-73,  Richard  Treeland;  1873- 
75,  S.  Chas.  Gaus ;  1874, 1877-81,  Peter  Mehrohf ;  1874,  George  Kiel ; 
1874-75,  1877,  John  F.  Feitner;  1875,  1878,  Joseph  Fortenbach ; 
1876,  Herman  Foth ;  1876, 1881,  Andrew  Bgert;  1876,  Adam  TInk ; 
1877-78,  Darid  Knowles;  1877^78,  James  Toung. 

Villages  and  Hamlets.— The  village  of  Lodi  is 
located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  township,  on 
Saddle  River.  Its  history  hegins  with  the  date  of  the 
organization  of  the  township.  In  1828  only  three 
families  occupied  the  site  of  this  village,  whose  popu- 
lation for  1881  is  1000.  To  the  Messrs.  Rennie  be- 
longs the  credit  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
business  which  has  given  employment  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lodi  for  fifty  years.  Preceding  their  advent 
here  the  only  use  made  of  the  enormous  water-power 
was  in  running  a  small  grist-mill  owned  by  Messrs. 
Hopper  and  Zabriskie.  To-day  the  mills  and  store- 
houses cover  several  acres.  The  village  is  by  no 
means  compact,  the  houses  being  scattered  for  half 
a  mile  or  so  back  from  the  river  towards  the  Pollifly 
road.  The  Saddle  River  road  is  lined  with  thrifty 
trees,  which  give  this  street  an  attractive  appearance 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  There  are 
five  church  edifices  in  the  town,  and  as  several  of 
these  have  been  built  quite  recently,  they  are  sugges- 
tive of  vigor  and  prosperity  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  b  the  depot 
of  the  Lodi  Railroad.  Many  of  the  private  residences 
are  fine,  those  of  Mr.  Robert  Rennie  and  Mr.  Richard 
Terhune  particularly.  That  of  the  latter  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a 
three-story  wooden  structure  of  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. From  its  tower  a  full  view  of  Passaic,  Pater- 
son, and  other  points  of  interest  can  be  had.  Mr. 
Robert  Rennie's  home  is  just  across  Saddle  River. 
His  house  stands  oh  one  side  of  a  park  embellished 
with  statues,  fountains,  flowers,  and  shrubbery.  Large 
elms  planted  by  Mr.  Rennie  many  years  ago  shade 
the  approaches  to  his  residence. 

A  library  of  four  thousand  volumes  was  purchased 
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and  opened  to  the  public  in  Lodi  some  years  ago,  also  a 
reading-room,  in  which  the  leading  papers  and  peri- 
odicals were  kept  on  file.  A  billiard  parlor  and  room 
for  games  were  connected  with  this.  Though  the  fees 
for  the  use  of  all  were  small,  little  interest  was  mani- 
fested, and  they  were  consequently  closed  not  long 
since.  Lodi  is  connected  with  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Railroad  by  a  branch  railroad  built  by 
Mr.  Robert  Rennie.  This  serves  to  place  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  section  within  easy  reach  of  New  York 
City,  and  thus  vastly  increases  the  value  of  property 
hereabouts.    George  Mercer  is  the  postmaster. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  township  of  Lodi,  ex- 
tending across  the  line  into  the  township  of  Union,  is 
the  village  of  Carlstadt.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  county,  having  a  population  of  1600.  The  land 
on  which  it  stands  is  laid  out  in  rectangles  bounded 
by  streets.  The  village  is  built  quite  compactly,  all 
parts  of  it  being  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the 
depot  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Railroad. 
Its  site  was  purchased  in  1851  of  John  Earl  by  a 
society  of  two  hundred  and  forty  German  workmen, 
mainly  mechanics,  known  as  the  "German  Democratic 
Land  Association."  They  paid  for  the  land  (one  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  in  all)  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 
The  purpose  was  to  procure  comfortable,  healthy 
homes  for  themselves  and  others  of  (noderate  means 
at  the  least  expense.  The  organizer  of  the  society 
and  projector  of  the  village  was  Charles  Klein,  and 
in  honor  of  him  it  was  named  Carlstadt.  Other 
prominent  founders  were  Lewis  Foht,  John  Ruet- 
linger,  and  Daniel  Mickel.  The  first  president  of  the 
society  was  Charles  Klein ;  the  first  vice-president, 
Alexander  Lang ;  and  the  first  cashier  a  Mr.  Kappner. 
The  latter  was  a  Polish  refugee,  and  accompanied  Kos- 
suth from  his  home  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to 
this  country.  The  land  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
and  each  section  subdivided  into  lots.  Each  member 
received  seven  lots,  two  in  the  first  section,  two  in  the 
second,  and  three  in  the  third,  and  paid  for  his  share 
seventy  dollars.  Carlstadt  is  an  incorporated  village, 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  aunually  by 
the  resident  real  estate  owners  who  are  legal  voters. 
Their  duties  are  to  lay  out  streets,  keep  them  and 
sidewalks  in  repair,  etc.  The  board  of  trustees  for 
1881  are  Henry  Furrer,  president;  Hermann  Gieb- 
ner,  secretary ;  John  Steinbrunner,  collector ;  Simon 
Wink,  superintendent  of  streets;  John  Engel,  Peter 
Zimmerman,  Andrew  Eckert,  Emmanuel  Haug,  and 
Claus  Doescher.  Formerly  the  village  was  called 
Tailor  Town,  from  the  circumstance  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  both  men  and  women,  were  engaged 
in  sewing  for  New  York  tailors.  In  1858  there  were 
only  two  stores,  there  are  now  over  twenty-five. 
Since  the  organization  of  Carlstadt  other  associa- 
tions have  purchased  adjoining  tracts  of  land  and 
laid  them  out  in  building  lots  with  a  view  of  specula- 
tion. They  have  generally  failed  in  their  object,  and 
the  land  had  in  most  cases  reverted  to  its  original 


I  owners.  The  village  of  Carlstadt  is  largely  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  nearly  half  its  population  being 
employed  in  its  various  factories,  and  the  town  pre- 
sents a  thriving  New  England-like  appearance.  The 
names  on  the  buildings,  the  hotel  signs,  and  the  ad- 
vertisements, however,  are  all  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  contrast  strangely  with  the  many  peca- 
liarly  American  features  of  the  town.  The  G^^mtn 
language  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  pulpit,  iht 
school,  and  the  family,  and  this  circumstance,  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  external  characteristics  mentioned 
above,  has  suggested  the  name  "  Germantown,"  now 
used  by  many  in  designating  it.  The  postmaster  for 
Carlstadt  is  Albert  Hoffman. 

To  the  north  of  Carlstadt,  about  half  a  mile,  is  the 
hamlet  of  Woodridge,  a  name  given  to  the  place  from 
the  grove  of  trees  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  in  its  rear. 
A  large  farm  was  purchased  here  some  fifteen  years 
ago  by  Henry  Gerecke,  with  a  view  of  selling  it  out 
for  building 'lots.  The  price  agreed  upon  was  fire 
thousand  dollars.  The  expectations  of  Mr.  Gerecke 
were  not  reayzed ;  he  failed,  and  the  land  reverted  to 
its  former  owners.  Woodridge  is  inhabited  by  a  quiet, 
well-to-do  ffyrming  community,  many  of  them  de* 
scendants  of  Dutch  families  who  settled  here  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Most  of  the  houses  here  are 
located  on  the  Pollifly  road.  They  are  the  typical 
Dutch  hous^  of  New  Jersey,  of  one  story,  and  hav- 
ing walls  of  brownstone  with  a  widely-projecting 
roof  shading  a  porch  extending  around  on  three  sides 
of  the  building.  The  population  of  the  portion  of 
the  township  comprised  in  Woodridge  is  nearly  400. 
Joseph  Hermann  is  the  postmaster. 

Nearly  a  mile  north  gf  Woodridge,  on  the  Pollifly 
road,  is  the  village  of  Corona.  Most  of  the  booses 
here  have  been  built  quite  recently,  and  contivst 
markedly  with  others  located  along  this  road.  The 
land  here  was  bought  up  about  ten  years  ago  bj 
Messrs.  Lord  and  Van  Cleeve,  land  speculators. 
Building  lots  in  northern  New  Jersey  were  then  in 
great  demand,  and  as  this  locality  was  situated  on  a 
railroad  within  ten  miles  of  Jersey  City,  they  ex- 
pected to  realize  large  profits.  The  name  Corona  was 
given  to  the  place  from  its  fanciful  association.  A 
costly  depot  was  built,  an  avenue  laid  out  to  it  from 
the  Pollifly  road,  streets  made,  and  trees  planted  along 
them,  and  the  land  divided  into  building  lots.  A  land- 
office  was  opened,  and  New  York  anctioneerB  em- 
ployed to  sell  the  lots.  The  panic  of  1873  came,  and 
Messrs.  Lord  &  Van  Cleeve  having  disposed  of  a  few 
lots,  abandoned  the  property  to  its  original  owners. 
Since  that  date  things  have  remained  unchanged  in 
Corona.  The  population  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Woodridge.    Christopher  Terhune  is  the  postmaster. 

The  village  of  Little  Ferry,  like  Corona,  may  be 
said  to  have  sprung  into  existence  and  grown  np 
during  the  last  decade.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
brick-making  industry  of  that  section  of  the  town- 
ship.   The  land  hete  is  valued  at  about  thirty  dollan 
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per  acre.  The  present  population  is  300.  The  Hack- 
ensack  River  is  broader  here  than  above  or  below,  and 
furnishes  excellent  opportunities  for  yachting  in  the 
sammer,  and  ice-boating  in  the  winter.  The  leading 
men  here  own  some  of  the  finest  yachts  and  ice-boats 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
brick-making  industry  is  given  under  another  head. 
The  village  has  one  store  and  a  post-office.  The 
present  postmaster  is  James  Pickens. 

To  a  district  of  excellent  farming  land,  about  one 
mile  southeast  of  Little  Ferry,  and  two  miles  to  the 
west  of  Carlstadt,  is  given  the  name  of  Monachie.  It 
was  80  named  in  memory  of  Monachie,  the  chief  of  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  oc- 
cupied this  r^on.  Over  two  hundred  years  ago 
Thomas  Francis  Outwater,  a  Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  and  a 
Mr.  Eipp  bought  the  so-called  island  of  Monachie  of 
Capt.  John  Berry,  paying  seven  hundred  pounds  for 
it.  This  ''island"  was  comprised  between  Berry's 
Creek,  Indian  Path,  Losing  Creek,  and  the  Hacken- 
aack  River.  The  Indians  who  peopled  it  at  that  time 
were  said  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  whites.  The  land 
here  was  covered  with  valuable  cedar  timber  till 
witiiin  a  few  years.  Monachie  was  for  a  time  known 
as  Peach  Island,  on  account  of  the  large  quantities  of 
peaches  produced  here.  This  name  is  no  longer 
applicable,  as  scarcely  a  peach-tree  can  now  be 
fouud  in  this  r^ion.  Just  at  the  junction  of  Mona- 
chie with  the  township  of  Union  is  located  a  hotel, 
known  as  the  Half- Way  House.  It  has  long  marked 
the  point  of  bisection  of  the  Paterson  plank-road 
from  Paterson  to  Jersey  City.  The  people  of  Mo- 
nachie are  generally  farmers,  their  principal  produc- 
tion being  garden  products,  which  they  sell  in  the 
markets  of  New  York  and  Jersey  City.  The  post- 
office  for  this  district  is  at  Little  Ferry. 

Societies,  Orders,  Etc.  —The  people  of  Carlstadt 
have  manifested  their  social  spirit  in  the  formation 
and  maintenance  of  a  variety  of  associations.  About 
ten  years  ago  a  dramatic  club  was  organized,  to  which 
the  name  Concordia  was  given.  It  has  at  present  a 
membership  of  two  hundred.  German  and  English 
plays  by  well-known  authors  are  represented  semi- 
monthly. The  society  has  a  hall  decorated  with  em- 
blems appropriate  to  the  character  of  their  exercises. 
The  founders  and  first  officers  of  this  society  were  Jo- 
seph Fortenbach,  president ;  Mr.  Macher,  treasurer ; 
and  Hermann  Foht,  secretary. 

About  two  years  ago  an  Odd-Fellows'  lodge  was 
organized,  with  Charles  Fowald  as  the  first  N.  G.,  and 
John  Bedenkopf  as  secretary.  It  was  named  after  the 
illostrious  German  poet,  Wieland  Lodge,  and  is  No. 
113  in  the  Odd-Fellows'  Lodge  of  New  Jersey.  Their 
membership  numbers  forty-two.  A  new  hall  has  re- 
cently been  fitted  up  at  a  large  expense.  The  present 
officers  of  the  lodge  are  Peter  Dippel,  N.  G.,  and 
Mr.  Bhafer,  secretary. 

A  gymnastic  association,  called  the  Turn  Halle 
Oymnastic  Association,  was  established  in  1857.  Ath- 


letics thus  received  attention  early  in  the  history  of 
Carlstadt.  There  are  two  hundred  members,  and  they 
meet  for  exercise  once  per  week.  A  gymnasium  has 
been  erected  by  the  club  and  fitted  with  all  the  fix- 
tures appropriate  to  such  an  institution. 

Fire  Department. — The  village  of  Carlstadt  has  a 
fire  department  well  equipped  with  engine,  truck,  and 
hose.  It  was  organized  in  1872,  and  has  eighty-five 
members.  The  governing  power  is  in  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, which  meets  every  third  Saturday  in  the 
month.  The  commissioners  for  the  present  year  are 
Joseph  Hermann,  Theodore  Muehling,  George  Klug, 
and  Conrad  Strippel.  The  board  of  trustees  consists 
of  Adam  Hoechst,  Chas.  Hasselhuhn,  Albert  Hoffman. 
The  officers  of  the  administrative  department  are 
Charles  Zimmerman,  chief;  Curtian  Hasselhuhn,  as- 
sistant chief;  John  Smith,  foreman  of  the  engine  com- 
pany ;  Edward  Heinrichs,  assistant  foreman ;  Richard 
Wirth,  foreman  of  the  truck  company;  Conrad  Uhr- 
spruch,  assistant  foreman ;  Christian  Mueller,  foreman 
of  the  hose  company ;  G^rge  Merkel,  assistant  fore- 
man. 

A  building  for  storing  the  engine,  hose,  truck,  and 
paraphernalia  is  to  be  built  immediately,  at  a  cost  of 
about  three  thousand  dollars. 

Mannfaoturing  Interests. — In  manufiftcturing  in- 
terests certainly  the  township  of  Lodi  takes  a  leading 
rank  in  Bergen  County.  Brick-making,  watch-mak- 
ing, shoe  manufacturing,  cabinet-making,  manufacture 
of  chemicals,  bleaching  and  dyeing  cotton  are  the 
most  Important  industries.  In  these  industries  over 
twelve  hundred  people  find  employment,  and  are 
paid  $150,000  annually  in  wages. 

Brick-making. — ^The  first  bricks  were  made  in 
Lodi  on  the  Hackensack  River  by  the  firm  of  Shower 
&  Cole  in  1872.  It  seems  strange  that  the  abundance 
of  excellent  clay  in  this  section  and  its  convenient 
location  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river  had  not 
attracted  business  men  previous  to  this  date.  This 
first  attempt,  however,  did  not  prove  successful. 
Messrs.  Shower  &  Cole,  either  from  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  or  lack  of  necessary  capital, 
failed,  and  the  business  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  Thume.  He,  too,  continued  it  for  but  a  short 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Mehrohfs  in  1877. 
Since  then  this  industry  has  thriven,  the  buildings 
in  which  the  kilns  are  burnt  have  been  enlarged, 
new  appliances  for  making  bricks  have  been  added, 
until  to-day  the  brickyard  of  the  Mehrohfs  is  next  to 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  At  the  lower  yard 
there  are  six  pits  for  tempering  the  clay,  each  having 
a  capacity  for  clay  sufficient  for  35,000  brick.  This 
is  owned  by  the  Mehrohf  Brothers,  consisting  of 
j  Nicholas  Mehrohf,  Peter  Mehrohf,  and  Philip  Meh- 
j  rohf.  They  employ  about  seventy  men  for  six  months 
in  the  year,  and  manufacture  70,000  bricks  per  day, 
or  1,500,000  bricks  per  year.  At  the  upper  yard, 
worked  by  N.  Mehrohf  &  Co.,  about  thirty-five  men 
are  employed,  and  35,000  bricks  per  day  are  manufac- 
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Uired,  or  850,000  bricks  per  year.  The  process  of 
making  bricks  here  is  esseDtially  as  follows,  viz.:  the 
clay  is  removed  from  the  bed  and  placed  in  an  arti- 
ficial pit  or  vat ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  sand,  water,  and 
coal-dust,  and  "tempered;"  next  it  is  carried  to  the 
moulding-machine,  and  from  that  passes  into  the 
moulds,  which  are  properly  sanded  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  the  clay ;  the  clay  is  now  in  the  form  of 
bricks,  and  these  are  placed  on  a  level,  sanded  sur- 
face for  the  sunlight  to  act  upon;  they  are  then 
"spattered"  or  leveled;  the  next  process  is  "edging," 
or  setting  them  up  on  their  sides ;  they  are  then  spat- 
tered again,  and  aflerwards  "  hacked"  for  two  days, 
the  term  "  hacking"  meaning  placing  them  in  loose 
tiers  for  the  wind  to  act  upon  and  dry  them ;  the  clay 
has  now  attained  considerable  firmness,  and  the  bricks 
are  "set,"  or  placed  in  the  kiln.  The  bricks  at  this 
yard  are  burnt  with  wood,  requiring  about  one  cord 
per  eight  thousand ;  a  slow  fire  is  kept  ap  for  the  first 
thirty-six  hours,  and  a  brisk  fire  during  the  next  five 
days  and  night^j.  The  bricks  from  this  region  are 
sold  in  Paterson,  Newark,  New  York,  and  Providence, 
and  are  known  as  Hackensack  bricks.  The  price  at 
which  they  sell  in  the  market  is  not  quite  so  high  as 
that  of  the  Haverstraw  bricks,  though  they  are  said 
to  be  fully  as  durable  as  the  latter.  The  Mehrohfs 
employ  four  large  schooners  in  transporting  the  bricks 
to  market,  and  during  the  brick-making  season  keep 
these  in  constant  use.  The  clay  is  found  conve- 
niently near  the  surface,  and  hence,  as  the  beds  re- 
main dry  through  the  season,  when  once  the  water 
is  pumped  from  them  in  the  spring  the  raw  material 
for  this  industry  costs  but  little. 

Watch-making. — In  the  village  of  Carlstadt  is 
located  a  watch-case  Victory,  probably  the  largest  in 
the  State.  Sixteen  years  ago  John  B.  Fortenbach,  a 
watch-maker  of  New  York,  with  his  brothers,  Jacob 
and  Joseph,  came  to  Carlstadt  and  began  to  manu- 
facture silver  watch-cases  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
day.  A  company  was  afterwards  organized  by  these 
gentlemen,  and  the  business  increased,  until  to-day 
the  daily  production  is  over  600.  Their  employes  at 
present  number  600,  and  the  individual  earnings 
average  over  $11  per  week. 

Shoemakinq. — In  the  same  village  is  the  shoe- 
fiactory  of  Justus  Nehler.  The  building  itself  is  a 
two-story  brick  structure,  forty  by  fifty  feet,  and  is 
fitted  throughout  with  new  machinery  of  the  most 
approved  type,  the  whole  involving  an  outlay  of 
six  thousand  dollars.  The  factory  has  been  in  oper- 
tion  for  a  period  of  five  years.  In  it  may  be  seen 
every  detail  of  shoemaking,  from  cutting  the  leather 
to  putting  on  the  last  polish.  Three  thousand  pairs 
of  ladies'  shoes  are  manufactured  here  per  month. 
They  are  disposed  of  at  retail  stores,  and  sold  to  cus- 
tomers for  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  pair.  About  40 
hands  are  employed,  and  the  wages  paid  average  $10 
per  week. 

Cabinet-making.— In  Carlstadt  there  is  also  a 


cabinet-manufactory,  where  about  20  men  are  em- 
ployed. This  is  owned  by  Herman  Giebner.  Tables, 
desks,  bars,  and  chairs  are  a  few  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured. The  fixtures  in  the  banking-room  of  the 
Bank  of  Bergen  County  at  Hackensack  are  a  speci- 
men of  the  work  done  in  the  fectory  of  Mr.  Giebner. 

Bleaching  and  Dyeing- Works.— By  far  the 
oldest  factories  located  in  the  township  of  Lodi  are 
those  in  the  village  of  Lodi,  on  Saddle  River.  Id 
1829  the  only  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  present 
village  of  LfOdi  were  three  small  dwelling-houses  and 
a  saw-mill.  This  was  owned  and  run  by  Henry 
Hopper  and  Abraham  Zabriskie.  James  Rennie  was 
at  that  time  operating  a  handkerchief- factory,  located 
on  the  Passaic  River,  at  a  place  called  Nightingale 
Milb.  Wishing  to  extend  his  business,  he  came  to 
Lodi,  examined  the  water  privileges  there,  and  in 
1831  leased  a  new  factory  which  had  been  built  for 
his  use  by  Mr.  Hopper,  the  latter  having  purchased 
his  partner's  interest  in  the  water-rights  and  adjacent 
lands.  In  1830,  Robert  Rennie,  the  brother  of  Jam^ 
Rennie,  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland  and  be- 
gan business  as  foreman  in  the  latter's  factory  on  the 
Passaic.  A  year  later  he  came  to  Lodi  and  continued 
business  in  the  new  factory  in  the  same  capacity.  In 
1833  the  mill  leased  by  James  Rennie  was  burnt,  the 
latter  failed,  and  young  Robert  Renqie,  having  bought 
up  all  the  water-rights,  etc.,  erected  new  mills  for 
printing  calicoes.  His  factory  became  famous.  The 
capacity  of  the  Victory  was  largely  increased  as  time 
went  on,  and  in  1875,  Mr.  Rennie  sold  out  his  inter- 
est for  $350,000.  While  the  business  was  in  Mr.  Ben- 
nie's  hands  he  paid  out  annually  in  wages  over 
$50,000.  Since  1875,  Messrs.  Burns  &  Smith  have 
occupied  the  premises,  and  are  engaged  in  bleaching 
and  dyeing.  Their  work  is  the  conversion  of  cotton 
cloth,  manufactured  in  Eastern  mills,  into  hollands, 
lawns,  etc.  They  employ  300  hands,  and  pay  out  in 
wages  probably  about  $25,000  per  annum. 

Lodi  Chemical  Works. — In  1855,  Mr.  Robert 
Rennie  established  the  Lodi  Chemical  Works,  at  a  cost 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  on  land  adjoining  his 
calico-printing  mills,  and  of  these  works  he  is  still  in 
charge.  Fifty  men  are  employed  here,  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  paid  them  yearly.  A  variety  of 
chemicals  are  manufactured,  the  most  important 
being  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  tin 
crystals.  The  raw  materials  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture are  obtained  from  foreign  countries,  the  salt 
being  brought  from  France,  the  sulphur  from  Sicily, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  from  Chili.  The  Lodi  Chemical 
Works  are  one  of  the  oldest  of  their  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  an  established  reputation  in 
the  market  which  insures  a  ready  sale  for  their  pro- 
ducts. 

Standard  Oil  Company's  Works.— In  the  south- 
east comer  of  Lodi  township,  not  far  from  Passaic,  is 
located  one  of  the  pumping  stations  on  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  line  of  pipes  from  their  oil-works  in 
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Pennsylvania  to  the  seaboard  at  Bayonne.    This  is 
the  eleventh  and  last  station  on  the  line.    The  oil  is 
forced  through  cylinders  of  iron  tubing  buried  in  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches,  and  as  these 
follow  the  lay  of  the  surface,  through  level,  rolling, 
and   hilly  country,  great   pressure   is   required    in 
forcing  the  oil  through.    As  the  danger  of  bursting 
the  pipes  would  be  very  great  in  case  it  was  forced 
directly  to  Bayonne,  pumping  stations  are  located  at 
intervals  of  a  score  of  miles,  where  the  oil  is  received 
in  reservoirs,  and  then  pumped  on  to  the  next  station. 
Four  large  iron  tanks,  with  a  capacity  of  37,000  bar- 
rels each,  and  two  large  brick  buildings,  one  with  a 
chimney  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high,  constitute 
the  leading  features  of  the  station  at  Lodi.    Usually 
only  two  of  these  tanks  are  found  at  a  station,  but 
here  there  are  extra  ones  for  storing  oil  received  by 
railroad  from  the  oil-wells.    Two  hundred  cars  of  one 
hundred  barrels  each  are  unloaded  here  daily,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  unloading  four  hun- 
dred cars  per  day.    One  of  the  buildings,  forty  by 
fifty  feet,  contains  the  engines  and  pumps,  two  of 
each.    The  other,  forty  by  sixty  feet,  contains  the 
telegraph-office  and  steam  boilers,  four  in  number. 
Only  three  boilers  are  used  at  a  time,  the  other 
being  kept  in  reserve.    The  engines  are  compound  in 
their  construction,  direct  in  their  action,  and  duplex 
in  their  connection.    They  run  like  a  clock,  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  day,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  a  year.     The  steam  boilers  are  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  eighty  pounds  per  square  inch.    For  fiiel 
egg  anthracite  is  used.    The  furnaces  run  by  natural 
draft,  unaided  by  blower  or  exhaust,  and  consume 
about  four  tons  per  twenty- four  hours.    Each  station 
is  provided  with  a  mercury  pressure-gauge,  showing 
how  much  pressure  the  oil  pipes  are  subjected  to,  and 
this  also  shows  when  a  burst  or  break  occurs  along 
the  line.    A  small  leak  of  from  one  to  five  barrels 
per  hour  the  gauge  would  give  indications  of,  hence 
there  are  line-walkers,  the  same  as  track-walkers  on  a 
railroad,  who  pass  over  the  line  every  day.    The  force 
of  men  at  the  station  consists  of  two  engineers  at 
$75  per  month,  four  firemen  at  $60  per  month,  one 
coal-heaver  at  $40  per  month,  and  two  telegraph 
operators  at  $60  per  month.    The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany received  no  charter  from  the  Legislature  grant- 
ing them  a  right  of  way,  and  hence  they  had  to  buy 
the  right  to  lay  their  pipes  from  the  property-owners 
along  the  line.    Generally  they  bought  the  right  for 
a  merely  nominal  sum.    By  the  deeds  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  entitled  to  use  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose specified  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Saw-  and  Grist-Mills  of  David  Knowles. — 
The  extensive  saw-  and  grist-mills  of  David  Knowles, 
Esq.,  are  located  on  the  Saddle  Biver  road,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Lodi.  They  are  the 
largest  in  the  township,  and  in  operating  them  a 
force  of  several  men  are  employed  constantly.  The 
grist-mill  has  three  run  of  stone,  and  does  the  grind- 


ing not  only  for  Lodi,  but  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
neighboring  townships.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
mills  is  the  handsome  brownstone  residence  of  Mr. 
Knowles.  The  place  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, and  is  known  Under  the  name  of  "  Millbank." 

Churohes. — It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  are 
any  old  churches  in  the  township  of  Lodi,  all  of  them 
having  been  organized  since  1846.  For  the  number 
of  church-members,  however,  the  denominations  are 
quite  varied,  there  being  as  many  as  eight  distinct 
denominations  for  a  church  membership  of  less  than 
seven  hundred.  The  Sunday-schools  are  generally 
largely^  attended,  the  number  of  pupils  aggregating 
five  hundred.  The  church  property  in  the  township 
is  valued  at  over  twenty -five  thousand  dollars.  In 
three  of  the  churches  the  preaching  is  in  the  Holland 
language.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lodi  are  mem- 
bers of  churches  in  Hackensack,  and  these  are  not 
included  in  the  above  estimate. 

In  1846  was  organized  the  Lodi  Congregational 
Church  in  the  village  of  Lodi.  Services  were  regu- 
larly held  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  various  places  in  this  village  until 
the  year  1872,  when  a  plot  of  ground  was  purchased 
and  the  present  edifice  erected  at  a  cost  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  has  been  entirely  paid  for,  so  that 
no  debt  on  the  church  exists  at  present.  The  build- 
ing is  well  fitted  with  all  appropriate  fixtures,  inclu- 
ding a  pipe-organ.  A  library  of  several  thousand 
volumes,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Lodi  Reading- 
room  Association,  has  recently  been  purchased  by 
the  church.  The  ministers  in  succession  since  1871 
are  Revs.  Frank  A.  Johnson,  F.  Y.  Lum,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Broadhead.  Since  1878  the  pulpit  has  been 
supplied  from  a  theological  seminary  in  New  York. 
The  number  of  members  at  present  is  one  hundred. 
There  is  a  Sunday-school  connected  with  this  church, 
of  which  William  Rennie  is  the  superintendent,  at- 
tended by  about  sixty  pupils.  The  trustees  for  the 
present  year  are  Ambrose  Kennedy,  David  Hunter, 
and  Andrew  Morrison ;  Deacons,  David  Hunter,  Wil- 
liam Rennie,  and  Christian  Creiger ;  Clerk,  Frank  D. 
Hunter. 

In  1878  the  founders  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Church  of  Lodi  Village  seceded  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  They  were  accompanied  in  their 
movement  by  the  former  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Rev.  R.  M.  Offerd.  The  secession  from  the 
Congregational  Church  was  due  to  a  dispute  as  to  the 
regularity  of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Offerd.  On  the 
17th  of  September,  1878,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Classis  of  Paramus,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  of 
the  same  year  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Reformed  Church.  The  first  sermon  was  preached 
in  the  edifice  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1878.  Since  then  a  house  of  worship 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
all  of  which  has  been  paid  except  four  hundred  dol- 
lars.   The  present  membership  numbers  sixty-five. 
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Seirices  are  held  twice  every  Sunday,  xnorniDg  and 
evening.  The  elders  of  this  church  for  the  present 
year  are  Dugald  McNaie,  William  L.  Mercer,  and 
James  A.  Demarest.  The  names  of  the  deacons  are 
Isaac  C.  Dowling,  Abraham  Vreeland,  and  G^rge  C. 
Mercer.  A  Sunday-school  numbering  seventy  pupils 
is  connected  with  the  church.  The  superintendent  is 
George  C.  Mercer. 

The  First  (Holland)  Reformed  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1859.  A  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  the 
village  of  Liodi,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  during  the  same  year.  In  1868  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Holland  Reformed  Church  in 
America  directed  that  the  term  Holland  be  dropped 
from  the  name  of  the  church,  or  placed  in  brackets. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  this  church  in  Lodi, 
with  their  pastor,  Rev.  W.  C.  Wust,  disapproved  of 
the  change,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  direction. 
A  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  conceded  the  right  of 
the  General  Synod  to  modify  the  name  of  the  church, 
and  were  ready  to  carry  out  the  direction.  A  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  which  party  should  have  the  church 
edifice.  A  long  course  of  litigation  followed,  which 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  minority.  The  minbters 
since  the  organization  have  been  Rev.  James  Hys- 
soon,  1859-64;  Rev.  W.  C.  Wust,  1864r-75 ;  Rev.  Wil- 
liam F.  Betz,  1875-78.  Since  then  the  pastor  of  this 
church  has  been  Louis  G.  Jongeneel.  The  preaching 
is  in  the  Holland  language.  There  are  sixty  mem- 
bers. The  first  officers  were :  Deacons,  Aart  Jonsen 
Brun,  Nicholas  Boogartman,  P.  Vande  Vreede;  El- 
ders, B.  H.  Smith,  Christian  Van  Heest,  Pieter  Van 
Heest,  Cornelius  Vande  Vreede,  G.  W.  Burchkeyser. 
The  officers  of  this  church  for  the  present  year  are : 
Elders,  Jacob  Cruson,  Hendrick  Wesdyke ;  Deacons, 
Dirk  Stark,  Lodowick  Miller. 

The  body  which  seceded  from  the  First  (Holland) 
Reformed  Church  in  1868  assumed  the  name  "  Nether- 
land  Reformed  Church."  The  pastor.  Rev.  W.  C.  Wust, 
under  whose  leadership  the  secession  was  consum- 
mated, in  1876  gave  a  plot  of  ground  to  the  society, 
on  which  an  edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  Since  that  date  their  pastor  accepted  a 
call  to  preach  in  his  native  Holland.  He  remained 
there  two  years,  and  has  recently  returned.  During 
his  absence  the  services  were  conducted  by  one  of  the 
leading  members,  Mr.  Daniel  Cook.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members  of  this  church.  The 
preaching  is  in  the  Holland  language.  The  first  offi- 
cers of  this  church  were  Daniel  Cook,  Garret  Buller, 
Peter  Ney,  Peter  De  Vries,  M.  Sacker,  and  A.  Vogle- 
son.  The  elections  occur  every  two  years.  The  pres- 
ent elders  are  the  same  as  those  in  1876.  The  dea- 
cons for  present  year  are  Peter  Verhove,  Peter  De 
Vries,  and  Henry  B.  Proll.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school,  numbering  forty-five  pupils,  is  A. 
Vogleson. 

The  African  Episcopal  Zion  Church  of  Lodi  was 
organized  about  ten  years  ago.    The  society  has  a 


church  edifice,  located  on  the  Saddle  River  road,  cost- 
ing about  eight  hundred  dollars,  all  of  which  is  paid 
for  except  fifty  dollars.  There  are  only  seven  mem- 
bers. The  pastor  for  a  time  was  Henry  Dumaon.  - 
At  present  the  pulpit  is  supplied,  and  services  are 
held  only  every  other  Sunday.  The  trustees  are 
Samuel  Scudder  and  Thomas  Hillgrove. 

St.  Francis  of  Sales'  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Lodi  Village  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  old- 
est Catholic  Church  in  Bergen  County,  and  the  only 
Catholic  Church  in  New  Jersey  free  of  debt.  It  was 
organized  in  1855.  The  present  edifice  was  erected 
during  that  year  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  dollars, 
and  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  J.  Roosevelt  Bayley,  late 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  It  has  always  been,  and 
still  is,  a  mission  church,  its  pulpit  having  been  sup- 
plied in  turn  by  pastors  from  Paterson,  Hackensack, 
Fort  Lee,  and  Carlstadt  The  first  pastor  was  L.  D. 
Senez,  and  the  present  one  is  J.  G.  Funcke,  of  Carl- 
stadt. The  number  of  members  is  at  present  four 
hundred.  Services  alternate  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock 
Sunday  morning.  Twice  a  week  there  is  special  in- 
struction for  children  in  addition  to  that  in  the  Smi- 
day-school.  During  Lent  there  is  special  Instruction 
by  the  priest  for  all  who  choose  to  attend,  besides  ^e 
regular  services.  The  lay  trustees  for  the  present  year 
are  James  Hughes  and  Patrick  MacMahon.  The 
church  will  soon  be  consecrated.  The  Sunday-school 
numbers  about  forty.  The  baptisms  average  fourteen 
per  year,  and  the  communicants,  eight. 

The  first  public  services  of  Protestant  Christians  in 
the  village  of  Carlstadt  were  held  in  a  building  owned 
by  the  late  Mr.  Schoeninger,  on  May  23, 1869;  the 
second  on  June  22d  of  the  same  year.  Since  that  date 
services  have  been  continued  regularly  every  Sunday. 
A  congregation  was  organized  on  August  18th  of  the 
same  year,  which  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States  as  "  The  First  German  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Carlstadt,  N.  J."  Eighteen  men  and 
sixteen  women  joined  the  church  on  the  day  of  its 
organization.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  from 
Luke  xvii.  20-21.  On  the  4th  of  October,  Rev.  I. 
Winderick  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

In  1871  a  plot  was  bought  on  Division  Avenue, 
and  on  July  4th  the  comer-stone  laid  of  the  present 
church  edifice.  This  was  furnished  and  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  GK>d  on  December  17th  of  the 
same  year.  In  October  of  1871,  Rev.  F.  Vrem  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  as  successor  of 
Rev.  I.  Winderick.  Rev.  T.  Vrem*s  pastorate  lasted 
for  four  years,  when  the  present  minister,  Ferdinand 
O.  Zesch,  was  installed.  Rev.  F.  O.  Zesch  began  bis 
studies  in  Germany,  and  completed  them  at  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  In  1873  a  par- 
sonage was  built. 

At  the  side  of  the  church  edifice  in  Carlstadt  stands 
the  building  of  the  First  Evangelical  Sunday-school. 
This  is  attended  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils. 
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The  Gkrman  Christian  Ladies'  Society,  consisting  of 
seventy  members,  occupies  the  same  building. 

In  the  district  of  Monachie  there  is  a  Baptist 
Chapel.  The  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1871  at  a 
cost  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  pulpit  was 
supplied  for  a  time  by  Rev.  Mr.  Maclaine,  of  Ruther- 
ford. Since  his  death  no  regular  services  have  been 
held. 

Bnrial-Places. — The  township  of  Lodi  has  only 
two  public  burial-grounds,  one  in  Liodi  and  the  other 
iD  Carlstadt,  both  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  one  at  Lrodi  is  a  Catholic  cemetery,  and  was 
opened  in  1855,  when  the  Catholic  Church  was  built. 
It  is  quite  extensive,  having  been  used  for  several 
years  as  a  burial-ground  by  all  the  Catholics  in  Ber- 
gen County.  The  cemetery  at  Carlstadt  was  opened 
soon  after  the  organization  of  the  village  in  1851. 
The  inscriptions  are  mainly  in  German.  Some  of  the 
more  notable  ones  are  given  below : 

Schum  re  muiII  die  gate 
Seale,  d«lne  Lolden  dnd  m  Xnd. 
Mir  hatt  du  eamaokgeUuMn 
Sinen  Schmera  den  oiemand  Klod. 
Jacob  Janien.— Geb.  d.  7ten  Dec,  1811,  Qett.  d.  3lten  Jan.,  1865. 
Komm  Sterfolicher  betrachte  mich : 
Du  lebtt,  Ich  lebtaof  Erden, 
Waa  dn  Jetxt  Mat  daa  war  anch  ich, 
Waa  ich  bin  moat  da  warden. 

Georg  Blum.— Geat.  d.  15  Sept,  1868,  alt  40  Jahre. 
Hier  in  dea  Orabea  dunkler  Stille 
Boht  nnarea  beaten  Tatera  Haelle: 
Swig  folgt  seinen  treaen  Heraen, 
Daa  ill  reinater  Liebebrach, 
Unaer  waermeter  Dank  mlt  Schmaenen. 

Hier  Bnht  Frierich  Schale,  geb.  an  Hanorer,  23  Jan..  1817,  geat  an 
Ou-btadt  d.  2  Jull,  1877. 

Naoubut  Dbm  Sakhobb. 
Dn  folgat  innem  Henendrang 
Die  Muae  dienen  ihn  zu  leben, 
Han  lauachte  Deiner  Toene  Klang, 
Den  Saenger  nur  die  Welt  ergeben, 
Dock  Kaum  rerloach  der  Toene  glana 
War*n  Freand  nnd  Hoffnnng  Dir  entachwonden 
Waa  nnetxe  Die  dee  Bhnmea  Krana : 
Belchnung  haat  dn  nicht  gefhnden. 

Directly  north  of  the  Carlstadt  cemetery  there  is 
a  very  old  private  burial-ground,  that  of  the  Berry 
family.  There  are  five  stones  here  with  the  follow- 
ing inscriptions : 

In  memory  of  Philip  Berry,  who  departed  thia  life  September  26th, 
1T98,  aged  72  yaara,  1  month,  and  4  daja. 

Ramembar,  man,  aa  thoa  goca  by, 
Aa  thou  art  now  bo  once  waa  I, 
Aa  I  am  now  bo  must  thou  be : 
Prepare  Ibr  death  and  follow  me. 
In  memory  of  Catherine  Berry,  who  departed  fhia  life  Augnat  14, 1803, 
■(ed  78  yean,  2  montha,  and  6  days. 

Hier  Jnt,  BagraTen,  Hermanoa  Vogalaang,  Ond  :  38 :  Jaar,  Geetonren 
19:  December:  Aa  1797,  Van :  HolUnd. 
PhlUp  Berry,  bom  July  4, 1763,  died  December  22, 1860. 
In  Memory  of  Ere  Van  Winkle,  wife  of  Philip  Berry,  who  departed 
tbia  life  A^  10, 184S,  aged  70  jmn,  6  montha,  and  26  days. 

Historieal  Incidents  and  BeminiBoences.—Early 
in  the  history  of  New  Jersey  Capt.  John  Berry,  gen- 
tleman, received  a  grant  of  all  the  land  lying  between 


the  Boiling  Spring  at  Rutherford,  the  Passaic  Hirer, 
Saddle  River,  Cherry  Hill,  and  the  Hac-kerii^ack  River. 
This  grant  included  the  land  within  the  present  town- 
ship of  Lodi.  It  is  probable  that  Capt.  Berry  built 
the  Pollifly  road,  the  oldest  in  the  township,  expect- 
ing to  sell  the  land  adjoining  it  for  farm^  and  build* 
ing  lots.  He  parceled  out  his  land  on  the  west  »tde  of 
this  road  into  sections,  extending  back  to  the  Pfinsaic 
River  and  Saddle  River.  The  buyers  af  these  were 
the  ancestors  of  many  of  the  present  leading  citizens 
of  Lodi  township. 

The  proximity  of  Lodi  township  to  the  oamping- 
ground  of  the  Hessians  during  the  Revolution  ren-  ' 
dered  the  inhabitants  subject  to  many  depredationi 
on  the  part  of  the  latter.  The  district  of  MoDachie 
was  nearly  depopulated  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
refugee  bands  of  Hessians  from  New  York,  There 
is  scarcely  a  representative  of  an  old  family  in  Lodi 
township  who  cannot  relate  harrowing  tale^  of  hun* 
ger,  flight  by  night,  burying  of  valimUlea  in  the 
earth,  told  him  by  his  grandsire  from  personal  ex- 
perience during  the  struggle  for  independence  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

At  the  old  Hoppe/  homestead  on  the  Pollifly  road 
a  division  of  soldiers  made  themselves  at  home  for  a 
number  of  weeks,  the  officers  sleeping  in  the  house, 
and  the  common  soldiers  under  the  trees  in  the 
orchard  immediately  back  of  the  hou^e.  One  night 
Mrs.  Hopper  was  awakened  from  her  slumbem  by 
noise  among  the  pigs  in  the  pig-pen.  Mrs.  Hopper  at 
once  aroused  the  officers  and  requested  them  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  disturbance.  They  there- 
upon ran  out  into  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds  and  discovered  one  of  their  own  men  in  tlie 
act  of  carrying  off  a  struggling  pig.  Considering  tlie 
miscreant  as  a  poacher  on  their  own  pre^tervej^,  the 
officers  flogged  him  so  severely  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  comrades  ever  afterwards  repeated  the  ex- 
periment. It  is  not  related  whether  Mrs.  Hopper's 
pleasure  at  the  rescue  was  of  long  duration^  but  it  h 
probable  that  His  Majesty's  officers  hnd  as  keen  an 
appetite  for  pork  as  their  subordinates,  and  that  the 
pigs  were  soon  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Hessians  made  many  expeditions  into  Mona- 
chie, and  on  such  occasions  were  accustomed  to  fire 
into  dwelling-houses  regardless  of  the  danger  to  the 
lives  of  women  and  children.  On  one  of  their  raids 
they  stabbed  in  the  back  and  killed  old  Abraham 
Allen  as  he  was  trying  to  escape  from  thenu  A  single 
incident  worthy  of  note  occurred  here  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  party  of  Hessians  had  stolen  all  the  cows 
for  miles  around,  and  were  driving  them  to  their  boat 
on  the  Hackensack  followed  by  a  band  of  angry 
farmers.  Arrived  there  they  found  to  their  diamay 
the  tide  low  and  their  boat,  on  which  they  intended 
to  embark,  high  and  dry.  The  cattle  were  at  once 
abandoned.  Many  of  the  Hessians  ^  ere  killed  by 
shots  from  their  pursuers,  or  drowned  in  atten>pting 
to  swim  the  river.    The  ammunition  of  the  farm  era 
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gave  out  after  a  few  shots,  or  not  one  of  the  plun- 
derers would  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  their 
misfortune. 

During  the  Revolution  Peter  Kipp,  who  lived  in 
the  house  at  present  occupied  by  Henry  Kipp,  Esq., 
on  the  PoUifly  road,  was  one  day  away  from  home  on 
a  horseback  ride.  During  his  absence  two  men, 
whom  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Majesty,  called  at  his  house  and  requested 
something  to  eat  from  Mrs.  Kipp.  She  asked  them 
to  make  themselves  at  home  in  her  sitting-room  while 
she  prepared  a  luncheon.  While  the  unsuspecting 
.  lady  was  out  of  the  room  the  two  men  searched  for 
valuables,  and  in  a  vacant  space  above  the  fireplace 
discovered  an  old  teapot  containing  five  hundred 
pounds  in  gold.  This  they  concealed  under  their 
clothing,  and  having  eaten  what  was  set  before  them 
by  Mrs.  Kipp,  paid  her  very  liberally  from  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  and  set  out  from  the  house.  When 
Mr.  Kipp  returned  his  wife  greeted  him  at  the  door 
with  "  See  here,  Peter,  see  what  I  have  got  I"  at  the 
same  time  showing  him  the  money  which  she  had  re- 
ceived. Mr.  Kipp  at  once  recognized  it  as  some  that 
he  had  hidden  away  in  the  old  teapot.  **  My  teapot, 
my  teapot,''  he  cried,  and  sprang  to  the  little  cup- 
board above  the  fireplace.  His  worst  fears  were  real- 
ized. He  at  once  made  inquiries,  and  learned  which 
road  the  robbers  had  taken.  Without  informing  his 
wife  the  reason  for  his  action,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  galloped  in  the  direction  the  men  had  gone. 
They  had  been  too  quick  for  him,  for  before  he 
reached  Jersey  City  they  had  taken  a  boat  and  rowed 
to  New  York.  He  gave  up  the  race,  and  retracing 
his  steps,  entered  his  house.  Mrs.  Kipp  is  related  to 
have  locked  the  door  alter  him,  and  having  con- 
fronted him,  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  seem- 
ingly strange  action.  The  truth  was  soon  made 
known  to  her,  and  it  is  said  "she  fainted  stone  dead 
away." 

In  the  village  of  Corona  there  lived  some  twelve 
years  ago,  on  the  farm  at  present  occupied  by  Mr.  L. 
Olmstead,  a  Mr.  Durie,  who  dreamed  that  Capt. 
Kidd's  treasure  was  buried  on  his  land.  The  hallu- 
cination affected  him  so  powerfully  that  he  employed 
a  number  of  laborers  to  dig  from  sunset  till  midnight 
for  several  weeks.  No  conversation  was  allowed 
among  the  workmen,  from  a  superstition  that  the 
treasure  would  sink  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  if 
human  voices  were  heard  in  its  proximity.  A  cavity 
some  sixty  feet  in  depth  is  visible  to  this  day  as  the 
result  of  their  labors.  Of  course  nothing  was  ever 
found,  and  Mr.  Durie  in  his  chagrin  resolved  to  vent 
his  spite  on  his  employ^  by  refUsing  to  pay  them  for 
their  work.  A  suit  was  instituted  by  the  men  to  re- 
cover their  wages,  which,  the  papers  of  that  period 
say,  proved  very  amusing  to  the  public. 

As  is  stated  elsewhere,  the  marshy  swamps  of  Lodi 
are  very  extensive.  In  the  summer  months  mosqui- 
toes are  generated  here  by  myriads,  and  it  is  as  much 


as  a  person's  life  is  worth  to  pass  through  them  after 
dusk.  Many  years  ago  these  swamps,  swarming  with 
the  peets  above  mentioned,  were  used  as  a  place  of 
torture  for  delinquent  negroes.  If  a  negro  committed 
any  offense,  however  slight,  he  was  shackled  and 
handcuffed  and  sent  off  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
dreaded  swamps  of  Lodi.  It  is  stated  that  many  of 
those  treated  in  this  manner  died  from  a  single 
night's  exposure  there,  their  bodies  swelling  enor- 
mously from  the  poison  injected  by  the  mosquitoes. 
Indeed,  the  negro  race  seems  to  have  been  subjected 
to  exceedingly  severe  treatment,  not  only  in  Bergen 
but  in  other  counties,  as  the  following,  copied  from 
the  freeholders'  records  in  a  neighboring  county, 
shows:  "June  4,  1741,  Daniel  Harrison  sent  in  his 
account  of  wood  carted  for  burning  two  negroes,  al- 
lowed £0  11».  Orf. ;  Feb.  23,  1741,  Joseph  Hedden's 
account  for  wood  to  burn  the  negroes,  allowed  £0  7«. 
Orf." 

John  I.  Berry  is  a  lineal  descendant  from  John 
Berry,  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  Ber- 
gen County  and  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  a  grant 
of  some  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Old  Hackensack 
township,  and  made  a  petition  on  July  1, 1709,  to  the 
GU)vernor-in-chief  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  to  have  the  claim  of  one  David  Demarias 
for  the  same  land  set  aside.  Rev.  Theodore  B.  Bo- 
meyn  says  in  his  historical  discourse,  delivered  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  reopening  and  dedication  of  the 
First  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  at  Hackensack,  Maj 
2,  1869,  "  This  John  Berry,  of  such  considerate  and 
generous  impulses,  whose  memory  is  precious  because 
of  his  gifts,  rather  than  because  of  his  great  posses- 
sions, originally  in  1669,  together  with  certain  associ- 
ates, became  the  owner,  under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Carteret,  of  a  tract  of  land  extending  from 
the  Sandford  grant  on  the  south  '  six  miles  into  the 
country,'  including  thus  the  present  village  of  Hack- 
ensack, running  from  the  Hackensack  River  on  the 
east  to  what  is  now  called  Saddle  River  on  the  west, 
and  what  is  now  called  Cole's  Creek  on  the  north." 
.  .  .  ''  The  present  site  of  the  church,  together  with 
a4Joining  lands,  making  about  two  acres  and  three- 
quarters,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  '  Green,'  or 
Park  in  the  west,  was  donated  to  the  church  April  20, 
1696,  by  Captain  John  Berry."  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  founder  of  the  Berry  family  here  was  a  man  of 
large  enterprise,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first 
institutions  in  what  is  now  Bergen  County.  It  seems 
certain  also  that  he  was  a  Christian,  if  the  language 
used  in  his  will  is  any  indication  of  his  character,— ''I 
commit  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  my  Creator, 
with  a  well-grounded  persuasion  that  Jesus  Christ,  in 
his  human  nature,  taken  in  his  Divine,  hath  made  full 
payment  unto  Divine  Justice  for  all  my  sins  and  trans- 
gressions, and  that  his  righteousness  shall  be  imputed 
to  me  for  my  justification." 

William  Berry,  a  descendant  of  John  Berry,  settled 
in  the  township  of  Lodi,  near  what  is  now  the  village 
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of  Carlstadt,  where  he  owned  considerable  real  estate, 
and  settled  a  homestead,  which  has  been  in  the  fsunily 
since,  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

His  children  were  John,  bom  in  1756;  Albert, 
bom  in  1769 ;  Mary,  born  in  1761 ;  Jane,  born  in 
1763;  Albert  (2d),  born  in  1766;  Elizabeth,  born  in 
1770;  John  W.,  born  in  1772;  Sarah,  born  in  1775; 
and  Eleanor,  bom  in  1776. 

Of  these  children,  John  W.  Berry  was  father  of 
our  subject,  and  resided  upon  the  homestead  during 
his  life,  dying  Feb.  9,  1859.  He  lived  in  the  old 
house  by  the  low  lands  until  1825,  when  he  built  on 
or  near  its  site  a  stone  house,  which  was  burned  in 
1873.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  Feb.  23, 1794,  was 
Elizabeth  Terhune,  who  was  born  Oct.  19,  1773,  and 
died  May  31, 1867.  The  children  of  this  union  were 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Comelius  Banta,  William,  Stephen, 
Albert,  Sarah,  wife  of  Nicholas  Terhune,  Stephen 
(2d),  Letitia,  wife  of  John  H.  Ackerman,  Mary,  wife 
of  Enoch  Blinkerhoff,  and  John  I. 

The  homestead  property  was  divided  between  two 
of  their  sons,  William  and  John  I.,  the  former  taking 
that  part  on  which  was  the  old  stone  house,  and  the 
latter  the  part  farther  back,  upon  which  his  father 
erected  a  substantial  house,  in  which  he  resided  after 
his  marriage  until  his  death,  located  on  the  Pollifly 
road.  John  I.  Berry,  like  his  ancestors,  followed 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  was  well  known  as  a  man 
of  sterling  integrity,  correct  habits,  and  strict  morality. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  all  worthy  local  objects,  and 
sought  in  a  quiet  way  to  fulfill  the  full  duties  of  a  good 
citizen.  He  was  born  July  18, 1812,  and  died  Feb. 
13, 1872.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  Oct.  12, 1833, 
is  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Linford  and  Sarah 
Seigler,  of  Passaic,  and  granddaughter  of  James 
Linford,  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to  America 
while  a  young  man  to  avoid  being  pressed  into  the 
English  army.  James  Linford's  wife  was  a  Miss  Van 
Riper,  who  bore  him  several  children. 

Mrs.  John  1.  Berry  was  born  July  27,  1808,  is  a 
woman  of  superior  intelligence  and  Christian  excel- 
lence, and  while  she  has  never  had  any  children  of 
her  own,  she  has  not  forgotten  the  needy  and  unfor- 
tunate, inasmuch  as  she  has  reared  several  children 
to  mature  years,  and  has  one  adopted  daughter,  Lizzie, 
wife  of  David  D.  Vreeland,  who  resides  with  her  and 
cares  for  her  in  her  declining  years. 

Mrs.  Berry's  brothers  and  sisters  were  John, 
Thomas,  Margaret,  Eunice,  Mary,  Christina,  and 
Sarah,  all  of  whom  were  married  and  reared  families. 

Jacob  I.  Hopper. — It  appears  from  the  records  of 
the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Hackensack 
that  William  Hoppe  (Hopper)  was  one  of  its  mem- 
bers as  early  as  1686,  that  Mattys  Hoppe  and  his  wife, 
Antie  Forkse,  are  recorded  as  members  of  the  same 
church  the  following  year,  and  that  their  daughter 
Christyna  was  baptized  on  confession  of  her  faith  also 
in  1686. 

The  great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  Gkrret  Hop- 


per, of  Holland  origin,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land, 
extending  from  the  Hackensack  River  to  Slaughter 
Dam,  some  five  hundred  acres  of  which  became  the 
homestead  of  the  family.  He  was  also  recorded  a 
member  of  the  same  church  as  early  as  1729.  His  son, 
Jacob  Hopper,  had  his  residence  on  the  property  on 
the  Pollifly  road,  leading  from  the  Paterson  turnpike 
to  Carlstadt.  Jacob  Hopper's  wife  ykbs  Cornelia,  who 
bore  him  the  following  children :  Katrina,  wife  of 
John  Earle,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war ;  Henry  Garret  and  John  I.  settled  on 
the  homestead,  which  was  divided  between  them,  the 
latter  occupying  the  homestead  part ;  and  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Cornelius  Terhune,  grandson  of  John  Ter- 
hune, the  progenitor  of  the  Terhune  family,  and  who 
settled  where  Sherifi*  Jacob  C.  Terhune  resides,  in 
1881,  upon  coming  to  this  country.  Jacob  Hopper 
died  about  1815,  aged  eighty-eight 

John  I.  Hopper,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  bom 
in  1775,  and  died  in  1833,  on  the  homestead  where  he 
resided  during  his  whole  life.  His  wife  was  Maria, 
daughter  of  Albert  Terhune,  who  died  Jan.  1, 1857, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  Their  children  were  Cor- 
nelia, wife  of  John  Terhune,  a  farmer  and  miller  of 
New  Barbadoes,  who  died  in  1^79,  aged  seventy-nine ; 
Altia,  widow  of  Albert  A.  Brinkerhoff,  now  living  in 
Hackensack  at  the  age  of  eighty ;  Catherine,  wife  of 
Jonathan  Hopper,  a  merchant  of  Paterson ;  Albert, 
died  in  1833,  aged  twenty-four ;  Jacob  I. ;  John,  a 
lawyer  of  Paterson  City ;  Eliza ;  Maria,  wife  of  Henry 
Demarest,  of  New  York ;  Jane,  wife  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  New  York,  both  of  whom  are  deceased. 

John  I.  Hopper  was  drafted  to  serve  in  the  war  of 
1812,  but  furnished  a  substitute.  He  was  a  man  of 
superior  mind,  and  possessed  ideas  of  business  and 
enterprise  in  advance  of  those  around  him.  He  was 
a  representative  farmer,  and  marketed  his  produce 
and  butter  in  New  York,  the  latter  always  being  of 
the  finest  quality,  for  which  he  was  frequently  awarded 
a  premium.  He  possessed  more  than  ordinary  book 
knowledge  for  his  time,  and  had  been  educated  in  the 
private  school  of  the  well-known  and  highly-educated 
teacher,  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Hackensack.  He  is  said  to 
have  used  springs  under  his  wagon  and  a  top  on  it, 
the  first  of  any  one  who  carried  his  products  to  a  New 
York  market,  and  in  1818  he  erected  the  fine  and 
substantial  brownstone  house  now  standing  on  the 
premises,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  on  what  is  known  in  1881  as  "  Ter- 
race Avenue."  In  church  matters  he  was  zealous, 
well  read,  and  officially  served  the  First  Reformed 
Church  as  an  elder  and  deacon  for  many  years,  op- 
posing the  movement  of  the  seceders  at  first,  but 
finally  joining  them. 

Jacob  I.  Hopper,  his  son,  was  born  on  the  home- 
stead Dec.  21,  1810,  and  has  there  spent  his  life.  He 
has  given  his  active  business  life  almost  entirely  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  stock-raisintr,  and  gardening. 
As  early  as  1840  he  began  the  cultivation  of  straw- 
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berries  for  a  New  York  market,  which  businees  he 
successfiilly  carried  oq  for  many  years,  and  even  at 
first  used  to  market  some  three  thousand  baskets  daily. 
He  has  never  sought  political  place  or  held  office,  but 
preferred  the  quiet  and  independence  of  the  farm  and 
the  society  of  his  friends.  He  is  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  judicious  management  and  integrity  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  and  while  he  has  been  blessed 
with  a  fair  competence,  he  has  always  contributed  to 
the  various  objects  around  him  needing  support  and 
encouragement.  In  the  stone  house  where  he  resides 
stands  the  old  clock  brought  from  Holland  by  his  an- 
cestors two  hundred  years  ago,  which  still  ticks  the 
time  away,  while  its  owners  in  regular  succession  have 
in  turn  passed  away.  It  is  among  the  relics  that  point 
to  the  past,  and  must  have  been  among  the  luxuries, 
although  a  necessity,  of  those  who  centuries  ago 
sought  a  free  country  in  the  wilds  of  America.  Mr. 
Hopper  was  united  in  marriage  in  1885  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  Gkirret  Merselis  and  Lenah  De  Gray,  of 
Preakness,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  She  was  bom  Dec.  13, 
1812,  was  a  woman  of  great  devotion  to  her  family, 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  always  made  her 
house  the  welcome  place  of  her  many  friends.  She 
died  in  June,  1868.  Their  chilren  are  John,  who  was 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  the  class  of  1857,  and 
Ellen. 

Michael  Van  Winkle.— The  progenitor  of  the  Van 
Winkle  family,  as  is  elsewhere  stated  in  this  volume, 
was  Walling  Jacobs.  He  was  of  Holland  lineage, 
and  left  a  numerous  descent,  most  of  whom  were  resi- 
dents of  Bergen,  Passaic,  and  Hudson  Counties  in 
New  Jersey.  Walling  Van  Winkle,  the  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  resided  in 
Bergen  County,  upon  the  original  tract  of  land,  a  por- 
tion of  which  his  grandson  now  occupies.  His  chil- 
dren were  five  sons, — ^Jacob,  Cornelius,  John,  Walling, 
Halmagh,  and  one  daughter,  Maretje,  who  became 
Mrs.  Housman.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  spent  his  life  upon 
the  homestead,  and  there  his  death  occurred.  His 
sons  Jacob,  Walling,  and  Halmagh,  as  also  the  daugh- 
ter, were  residents  of  the  same  county.  Halmagh  was 
bom  June  22, 1761,  on  the  paternal  estate,  where  his 
life  was  devoted  to  farming  pursuits.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Maria,  daughter  of  Adrian  Post, 
who  became  the  mother  of  seven  children, — Walling, 
Adrian,  John,  Michael,  Jane  (Mrs.  Berry),  Gertrude 
(Mrs.  Sip),  and  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  youth. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Van  Winkle  occurred  in  1822, 
and  that  of  his  wife  the  year  previous.    The  birth  of 
Michael,  their  youngest  child,  took  place  at  the  an- 
cestral home  of  Lodi,  Oct.  13,  1800,  where  he  has,  i 
during  a  long  and  active  life,  resided,  and  which  has  ' 
been  the  property  of  the  family  for  successive  genera-  I 
tions.    During  his  early  life  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunities  for  education  afforded  at  the  schools  in 
Acquackanonk  (now  Passaic),  and  later  entered  the 
arena  of  mercantile,  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
Abram  Zabriskie.     After  three  years  thus  spent  he 


returned  to  his  home  and  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  hxm.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father  be  was  bequeathed  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres,  a  portion  of  which  is  still  retained  and  oc- 
cupied by  him.  He  was,  in  July,  1822,  married  to 
Miss  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  Kip,  of  Passaic 
i  County,  to  whom  were  born  children, — Maria  (Mrs. 
j  Henry  Cutwater),  whose  death  occurred  in  1864; 
Clarissa  (Mrs.  Henry  H.  Yereance),  and  Wilhelmus, 
of  whom  the  latter  resides  upon  and  is  manager  of 
I  the  paternal  estate.  Both  Mr.  Van  Winkl6  and  his 
son  were  formerly  Old-Line  Whigs,  and  are  now  firm 
advocates  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  part^. 
The  former,  though  not  an  active  politician,  has 
served  as  freeholder  of  the  township  of  Lodi,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  township  committee,  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  poor-master.  He  has  also  held  the 
appointment  of  major  of  the  Second  Battalion  New 
Jersey  Militia  from  Bergen  County.  His  religious 
afiiliations  are  with  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
both  he  and  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  being  members  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Passaic.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Van  Winkle,  after  a  peaceful  and  happy  mar- 
ried life  of  sixty  years,  are  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health  and  unusual  mental  vigor. 

Peter  S.  Demaresl — In  the  historical  discourse  of 
Rev.  Theodore  B.  Romeyn,  delivered  at  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  May  2, 1869,  we  find  the  following: 

"  One  David  Demarias  (Desmaretz)  was  another  of 
the  very  early  settlers  of  whom  at  least  something  is 
known.  He  emigrated  from  France  in  or  about  1676, 
belonging  to  that  large  family  of  Huguenots  which 
came  to  this  country  to  escape  the  heretic's  doom  and 
enjoy  'freedom  to  worship  Grod.'  With  him  were 
three  sons, — David,  John,  and  Samuel.  As  far  back 
as  1820  one  interested  in  this  family  found  by  search 
seven  thousand  names  connected  with  it,  branches  of 
the  original  stalk.  It  is  said  that  when  Demarias 
came  to  this  country  he  settled  at  first  on  Manhattan 
Island,  where  he  purchased  the  whole  of  Harlem, 
but  soon  after  he  disposed  of  that  property  and  moved 
within  the  present  Hackensack  township,  where  he 
purchased  two  thousand  acres,  extending  along  the 
easterly  side  of  the  river  from  New  Bridge  to  a  point 
beyond  Old  Bridge,  and  easterly  so  far  as  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Railroad.  We  are  informed  that  he, 
and  others  with  him,  were  so  harassed  from  time  to 
time  for  half  a  century  by  different  individuals  who 
laid  claim  to  the  land,  that  it  was  purchased  by  them 
no  less  than  four  times.  The  original  deed  on  record 
at  Amboy  is  dated  June  8,  1677." 

From  this  progenitor  of  the  family  have  sprung  a 
numerous  progeny,  who  by  intermarriage  with  the 
descendants  of  other  old  families  have  mingled  the 
French  blood  with  that  of  the  German,  English,  and 
Scotch,  until  hardly  a  family  in  Bergen  County  can 
be  found  that  cannot  trace  in  some  line  of  its  relations 
back  to  the  original  Demarest. 
The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Peter  Dema- 
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rest,  who  resided  in  old  English  Neighborhood,  where 
the  family  had  been  residents  since  their  first  settle- 
ment iD  Bergen  County.  His  son  Stephen,  father  of 
our  subject,  removed  from  English  Neighborhood, 
now  in  Ridgefield  township,  and  settled  the  home- 
stead at  Poliifly,  now  on  Terrace  Avenue  and  Pater-  ' 
son  turnpike,  containing  some  one  hundred  acres  of  i 
land.    His  first  wife,  a  Miss  De  Mott,  bore  him  one 
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situated  on  Terrace  Avenue,  commands  a  fine  view  of 
Hackensack  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Beriholfs  are  recorded  as  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  Hackensack  as  early  as 
1696,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  family  here  was  Rev.' 
Quillaume  Bertholf,  who  came  from  Holland  in  the 
capacity  of  catechizer,  voorleser,  and  schoolmaster. 
With  such  acceptability  and  usefulness  did  he  dis- 
charge his  trust  that  the  people  desired  him  to  be 
their  minister,  and  at  their  expense  he  was  sent  to 
Holland  to  be  educated  in  1693.  In  1694  he  returned, 
and  was  the  first  regularly  installed  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  Jersey,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of  Middleburg  for 
the  churches  of  Hackensack  and  Acquackanonk,  Sept. 
16, 1693. 

Mrs.  Demarest's  father  was  born  Aug.  22, 1790,  and 
died  May  6,  1876.  Her  mother  was  born  Dec.  20, 
1797,  and  died  Feb.  26, 1840.  The  children  of  Garret 
Bertholf  are  Lydia,  Jane,  John,  Margaret,  and  Cor- 
nelius. 

The  children  of  Peter  S.  and  Jane  Demarest  are 
Margaretta,  wife  of  Walter  H.  Dodd;  Stephen,  a 
farmer  in  Missouri ;  Garret,  a  merchant  in  Hacken- 
sack ;  Richard,  a  farmer  on  the  homestead ;  William, 
deceased ;  Cornelius,  associated  with  his  brother  Gar- 
ret in  business ;  and  Jennie. 
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son,  John,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
His  second  wife  was  Widow  Van  Winkle,  formerly 
Margaret  Ackerman,  who  was  born  May  11, 1788,  and 
died  Oct  24,  1856,  leaving  an  only  child,  Peter  S.  , 
Demarest,  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  inherited  the  | 


Peter  S.  Demarest  was  born  on  the  homestead  set- 
tled by  his  fiather  at  Poliifly,  April  16,  1817 ;  there 
spent  his  life  as  a  farmer,  and  died  Jan.  17,  1867. 
He  was  a  man  of  unostentatious  ways,  preferred  the 
quiet  life  of  an  agriculturist  to  strife  and  contention 
in  politics  or  seeking  public  place,  and  was  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  integrity,  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  full 
duties  of  a  good  citizen.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
moral  principles,  correct  and  temperate  habits,  and  a 
member  of,  first,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hacken- 
sack. His  wife,  whom  he  married  Oct.  20,  1841,  is 
Jane,  daughter  of  Garret  Bertholf  and  Sally  Myers, 
of  Hackensack  township,  and  who  was  born  Jan.  2, 
1819,  survives  her  husband  and  resides  upon  the  ' 
homestead.    The  stone  house  erected  by  the  family,  ' 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
WASHINGTON. 

The  township  of  Washington  lies  on  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  county,  and  also  forms  a  portion 
of  the  State  boundary  line.  In  its  area  it  embraces 
19,525  acres,  and  is  in'extent  much  larger  than  many 
of  the  more  southerly  townships.  It  was  formerly  a 
portion  of  Harrington,  and  the  proposition  to  divide 
this  territory  met  with  little  favor  from  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  township. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  that  the  new  organization  was  first  ushered 
into  existence. 

The  fertility  of  the  lands  of  the  township  and  the 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants  afibrd  it  a  commanding  and 
influential  position  in  the  county,  while  its  intimate 
association  with  the  events  of  the  Revolution  renders 
the  ground  replete  with  historic  interest.  It  may, 
therefore,  readily  be  assumed  that  Washington,  imme- 
diately on  becoming  a  separate  township,  took  a 
foremost  rank  in  the  afiairs  of  the  county.  This  she 
has  ever  since  maintained,  and  at  no  time  was  her  in- 
fluence and  enterprise  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
service  rendered  during  the  late  Rebellion.  Tradition 
relates  that  the  army  of  Gen.  Washington  was  en- 
camped within  the  township  limits  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  in  the  district  known  as«the  ''Overkill 
Neighborhood''  occurred  the  surprise  and  slaughter  of 
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Col.  Baylor's  light-horee  on  the  night  of  Oct.  27, 
1778.  The  early  settlers  in  this  portion  of  the  county 
were  chiefly  of  Dutch  descent,  many  of  them  having 
come  directly  from  Holland.  The  lands  are  in  nu- 
merous instances  owned  and  cultivated  by  the  descend- 
ants of  these  worthy  pioneers. 

Washington  may  be  geographically  described  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Rockland  County,  N.  Y., 
south  by  Midland  and  Harrington,  east  by  Harrington, 
and  west  by  Hohokus  and  Ridgewood.  The  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  Railroad  runs  through  the 
township  in  nearly  a  northerly  direction,  with  stations 
at  Westwood,  Hillsdale,  Pascack,  Park  Ridge,  and 
Mont  Vale. 

Hatnral  Featnres. — ^The  surface  of  the  township 
is  greatly  diversified,  and  this  variety  adds  much  to 
its  natural  beauty.  Several  ranges  of  hills  extend 
north  and  south,  with  valleys  of  great  fertility  lying 
between  them.  The  Saddle  River  Valley  on  the  west 
and  the  Pascack  on  the  east  are  among  the  most  at- 
tractive and  luxuriant.  The  soil  here  is  an  especially 
rich  gravelly  loam,  which  produces  abundant  crops. 
The  soil  of  Chestnut  Ridge  is  a  clay  bottom  combined 
witbi  sandstone,  while  the  land  lying  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Pascack  Valley  is  a  sandy  loam,  as  in- 
deed is  all  the  soil  bordering  the  Hackensack  River, 
and  very  fertile.  Swampy  land  prevails  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Washington,  a  tract  in  the  northwest  portion, 
popularly  known  as  the  Bear's  Nest,  being  especially 
noticeable.  The  staple  product  is  fruit,  the  cultivation 
of  which  is  attended  with  much  profit,  since  a  ready 
market  is  afforded  in  the  neighboring  cities.  Grain 
is  also  grown  with  success,  the  land  being  well  adapted 
to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat. 

The  ground  is  amply  watered  by  the  Hackensack 
River  on  the  east  and  the  Saddle  River  stream  on  the 
west,  while  numerous  small  brooks  having  their  source 
either  in  Rockland  County  or  the  north  portion  of 
the  township  pour  their  waters  into  the  rivers  above 
named. 

Of  these  the  most  prominent  are  the  Pascack  and 
Bear  Creek.  These  rivulets  afford  power  for  nu- 
merous saw-  and  grist-mills  which  do  a  thriving  busi- 
ness. 

The  real  estate  of  the  township  is  valued  at  $1,- 
273,895,  and  the  personal  property  at  $309,375. 

The  taxes  were  for  1880  as  follows:  county  tax, 
$5009.46;  bounty  and  interest,  $3377.48;  poor  and 
township  tax,  $2047.18;  State  school  tax,  $2524.94; 
special  school  tax,  $677.91;  road  tax,  $3128.48;  dog 
tax,  $78.50. 

Early  Settlements. — The  township  of  Washington 
in  its  early  history  is  associated  with  the  names  of 
Wortendyke,  Blauvelt,  Eckerson,  Hering,  Demarest, 
Holdrum,  Storm,  Brickell,  Hopper,  Westervelt,  Bo- 
gert.  Van  Emburgh,  Campbell,  Banta,  Perry,  and 
others.  Many  if  not  all  of  these  names  are  still  rep- 
resented by  later  generations,  a  portion  of  whom 
have  inherited  the  paternal  estates.    The  traditions 


of  the  fathers  have  in  a  few  instances  been  preserved, 
■  but  with  most  of  these  families  little  of  interest  is 
remembered  prior  to  the  present  century.    The  Wor- 
I  tendykes  are  among  the  earliest  residents  of  the  town- 
'  ship,  the  progenitor  of  whom  was  Jacob,  who  came 
from  Holland  at  a  period  prior  to  the  Revolution 
and  settled  in  Harrington  township.    He  had  two 
'  sons,  Rinear  and  Frederick,  both  of  whom  located  in 
I  Washington.    Rinear  married,  and  had  as  descend- 
ants Cornelius,  linear,  Frederick,  Albert,  and  Jacob. 
The  latter  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Campbell,  and 
,  had  children,  Rinear  and  two  daughters,  the  former  of 
whom  is  still  living  in  the  township  in  his  eighty- 
,  eighth  year.    Frederick,  the  son  of  Jacob  first  men- 
^  tioned,  had  sons,  Frederick,  Peter,  and  James,  whose 
<  descendants  still  live  in  the  township. 
I      Albert,  the  son  of  the  first  Rinear,  married  and  had 
I  children, — David,  Abram,  Rinear,   and  a  daughter, 
Jane.    Rinear  is  the  only  one  of  this  number  who 
survives.    He  resides  at  Park  Ridge,  and  has  attained 
his  ninetieth  year.  Abram  has  two  sons  living,  Abram, 
residing  in  New  York,  and  Albert  A.,  who  is  engaged 
in  manufacturing  at  Park  Ridge.    Frederick  F.  and 
Peter  Wortendyke  each  represent  other  branches  of 
the  same  family. 

The  Hopper  family  are  of  Holland  descent,  the 
earliest  one  remembered  in  Washington  being  Abram, 
who  had  among  his  children  one  Jacob.  He  resided 
at  Kinderkamack,  on  property  now  occupied  by  John 
Smith,  and  which  was  formerly  the  homestead.  Jacob 
had  one  son,  Abram,  who  settled  on  ancestral  land  and 
had  children, — Abram,  Garret,  Isaac,  John,  James, 
and  Jacob,  and  one  daughter.  Jacob  located  upon 
the  farm  now  occupied  by  his  only  son,  Richard  Hop- 
per, while  a  daughter,  residing  at  Westwood,  is  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Westervelt.  The  son  of  Abram  is  James,  now 
living  in  the  township  in  his  ninetieth  year.  Another 
branch  was  that  of  Nicholas  Hopper,  who  resided  in 
Hohokus,  and  had  three  sons,  John,  Jacob,  and  An- 
drew. The  first  is  deceased,  Andrew  resides  in  Ho- 
hokus, and  Jacob  is  still  living  in  Washington  with 
his  son  Garret  in  advanced  years. 

The  Brickell  family  were  originally  from  Rockland 
County,  the  first  member  of  whom  was  probably 
George,  who  fell  in  the  Revolutionary  conflict.  He 
had  two  son?,  George  and  Thomas,  the  latter  of  whom 
came  to  the  t;pwnship  of  Washington  (then  Harring- 
ton) and  pursued  the  weaver's  craft.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Altye,  daughter  of  William  Bbgert, 
and  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  seven  now  reside 
in  the  township.  The  sons  were  George,  John,  and 
David,  of  whom  George  and  David  are  in  Washing- 
ton, and  John  in  Newark.  Much  of  the  hind  now 
embraced  in  the  village  of  W^twood  belonged  to 
this  family. 

Among  the  oldest  families  in  the  township  is  that 
of  Bogert,  who  are  of  Holland  ancestry,  and  the  pio- 
neer of  whom  was  Isaac,  who  exchanged  property  in 
New  York  City  for  a  tide-mill  near    Hackensack. 
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Ibis  change  of  residence  was  deemed  advisable  from 
the  impaired  health  of  his  son,  who  met  with  an  ac- 
cident while  pursuing  hb  trade  of  carpenter.  In  the 
year  1765  he  purchased  property  described  in  a  deed 
now  in  possession  of  the  family,  bearing  the  above 
date,  and  located  near  Westwood,  on  the  old  Para- 
mus  road.  The  former  owner  of  this  land  was  one 
John  Maselius,  who  received  for  it  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Isaac  Bogert  had  children,  Jacobus 
and  Albert,  both  of  whom  lived  in  the  township,  and 
the  former  of  whom  died  during  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution. The  property  of  Albert  was  inherited  by 
his  eon  Isaac,  who  married  Margaret  Durie,  and  had 
children,  David  and  Leah.  Hannah  Ackerman  be- 
came the  wife  of  David  and  the  mother  of  three 
children,  of  whom  two,  Isaac  and  Mrs.  B.  Z.  Van 
Emburgh,  reside  in  the  township,  the  former  on  the 
land  purchased  in  1765.  Of  other  branches  of  the 
&mily  in  Washington  are  John  J.,  James  K.,  and 
Stephen,  sons  of  James  Bogert,  and  the  family  of 
Jacob  Bogert,  who  have  until  recently  resided  in  the 
township. 

The  origin  of  the  Demarest  family  in  Bergen 
County  has  been  more  fully  given  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  Of  the  members  of  the  family  in  Washing- 
ton, Garret  Demarest  located  on  the  mill-site  now  oc- 
cupied by  Bobert  Yates,  and  had  five  sons, — ^Tunis, 
Jamee,  Abram,  Samuel,  and  John,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. All  the  sons  were  residents  of  the  township. 
Tunis  met  death  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  and 
Samuel  lived  on  land  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Garret 
8.  Demarest  A  second  son  died  in  childhood,  and  a 
daughter  became  Mrs.  John  Hopper.  Gkrret  S.  has 
spent  his  life  on  the  family  property,  and  been  largely 
identified  with  the  township  surveys.  Another  branch 
of  the  £unily  was  represented  by  two  brothers,  John 
and  Abram,  the  former  of  whom  settled  on  the  land 
now  occupied  by  Paul  Powless,  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  township,  and  the  latter  in  Harrington.  Neither 
left  descendants.  Still  another  member  of  the  family. 
Jacobus  Demarest,  was  a  resident  of  the  township 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  first  at  Old  Hook,  and 
later  at  Mont  V^le.  He  had  children,— David,  Abram, 
and  John,  and  two  daughters.  All  the  sons  lived  and 
died  in  the  township.  John  had  five  children,  of 
whom  a  son,  James,  and  a  daughter  reside  in  the 
township.  Abram  left  a  son  who  has  removed  from 
Washington,  and  a  daughter  who  is  deceased. 

Another  representative  of  the  family,  named  John, 
had  nine  children,  the  sons  being  Garret,  John,  David, 
and  James  J.  The  latter  and  three  sisters  reside  in 
the  township. 

Peter  Perry  was  an  early  resident,  and  purchased  a 
large  tract  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township. 
He  had  sons,  Peter,  Johannes,  and  Jacob,  all  of  whom 
&re  deceased.  Peter  resided  upon  the  State  line,  and 
Jacob  and  Johannes  in  Rockland  County.  They  left 
descendants  in  the  township,  though  not  of  the  same 
name. 
16 


The  Ackerson  family  (formerly  and  at  present 
spelled  Eckerson)  antedate  the  Revolution  in  the  pe- 
riod of  their  settlement,  the  first  of  whom,  Ghirret 
located  at  Old  Tappan,  in  Harrington  township,  an. I 
his  eldest  son,  John,  upon  a  tract  of  land  purchased 
for  him  by  his  father  at  Pascack.  Two  younger  sons, 
Cornelius  and  Abram,  were  ultimately  left  the  home- 
stead at  Tappan.  John  married  Oarritje  Hogencamp^ 
and  had  children,  Garrit  and  one  daughter,  who  be- 
came Mrs.  Nicholas  Zabriskie. 

Garrit,  born  in  1779,  had  four  children,  John  G.^ 
Cornelius  G.,  Garrit  G.,  and  James  G.,  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  whom  is  Garrit  G.,  now  residing  at  Hacken- 
sack.  Cornelius,  one  of  the  sons  of  Gkirrit,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family,  is  represented  in  the  township 
by  Mrs.  Jacob  Banta,  and  the  daughter  of  Cornelius 
G.,  who  is  Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Ackerman,  with  her  sons, 
John  and  Garrit,  also  reside  in  Washington,  on  the 
homestead  of  her  father. 

Jacob  Eckerson  was  an  early  settler  in  Dutchess- 
County.  His  son  Thomas  came  to  the  township  as  early^  ^ 
as  1820,  and,  as  appears  by  old  deeds  of  conveyance 
now  in  possession  of  his  great-grandson,  purchased 
the  land  still  owned  by  the  family.  Thomas,  afore- 
said, had  nine  children,  of  whom  Edward  married 
and  also  had  nine  children,  his  only  son  being  Thomas, 
who  was  married  to  Reganah  Hill.  Their  children 
were  two  in  number,  one  of  whom,  Edward  T.,  is  in 
possession  of  the  ancestral  home. 

The  Westervelt  family  are  among  the  earliest,  the 
first  to  arrive  in  Washington  having  been  Casparus 
I.,  who  had  a  son,  John  C,  who  was  also  the  father  of 
a  son  named  Casparus  I.  John  C.  was  married  to 
Agnes  Van  Derbeck,  and  had  children, — Casparus  I., 
Sarah,  and  Martintie.  Casparus  I.  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Maria  Van  Riper,  and  had  one  son,  Capt.  J. 
C.  Westervelt,  now  residing  at  Westwocd,  the  home- 
stead, though  still  retained  in  the  family,  being  at 
present  occupied  by  tenants.  The  family  names  have 
been  perpetuated  in  this  instance  through  successive 
generations. 

The  Alyea  family  were  very  early  in  their  settlement 
in  Washington,  the  first  being  Jacobus,  who  resided 
on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  James  K.  Bogert.  He 
died  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Old  Hook  cemetery.  None  of  the 
family  remain  in  the  township. 

The  earliest  member  of  the  Banta  family  to  settle 
in  Washington  was  John,  born  Oct.  6,  1824,  who  re- 
sided at  Pascack  and  married  Margaret  Duryea,  to 
whom  were  bom  four  children — Henry,  John,  Jacob, 
and  Agnes.  All  of  these  sons  remained  in  the  town- 
ship and  settled  upon  the  original  land,  which  was 
divided  among  them.  The  descendants  of  John  still 
reside  in  Bergen  County.  Henry  was  married  to 
Margaret  Demarest,  and  had  sons,— John,  Garret,  Ja- 
cob, Henry,  and  Tunis, — all  of  whom  located  in  the 
j  township.  The  descendants  of  Tunis  and  Henry  re- 
I  side  at  Hackensack.    Garret  lived  upon  the  place  now 
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occupied  by  his  son.  Jacob  remained  at  Pascack,  on 
the  homestead,  and  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom, 
Mrs.  Peter  Jersey,  now  resides  at  Pascack.  Mrs. 
James  Demarest,  another  daughter,  remained  upon 
the  homestead  during  her  lifetime. 

The  Blauvelt  family  are  of  Holland  descent,  and 
associated  with  some  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  period.  Among  a  large  family  of 
brothers  were  Jacobus  and  Cornelius  D.,  the  former 
of  whom  settled  near  Mont  Vale  and  had  four  sons 
— James,  John,  David,  and  Tunis — and  six  daugh- 
ters. Among  these  sons  his  land,  embracing  a  tract 
of  two  hundred  acres,  was  divided.  All  but  Tunis 
left  descendants.  John  I.,  the  son  of  John,  resides  in 
the  township.  Cornelius  D.,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  had  a  son,  David  C,  who  was  the  father 
of  James  D.  and  John  D.  Blauvelt,  both  residents  of 
Washington. 

At  the  home  of  Cornelius  D.  Blauvelt,  whose  wife 
was  a  member  of  the  Hering  family,  occurred  one  of 
the  most  heartless  massacres  of  the  Revolution, — the 
surprise  and  slaughter  of  a  detachment  of  Col.  Bay- 
lor's command.  The  spot  upon  which  the  Blauvelt 
home  was  located,  as  described  to  the  historian  by  one 
of  the  descendants  of  the  family,  was  at  River  Vale, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  house 
more  recently  occupied  by  L.  Cleveland,  the  original 
structure  having  long  since  been  demolished.  The 
night  was  severely  cold,  and  the  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  the  barn,  the  ofScer  in  command  with  some 
of  his  subordinates  having  been  more  comfortably 
provided  for  at  the  house.  Guards  were  stationed 
about  the  place,  who  at  three  successive  times  re- 
ported to  the  ofScer  thf  impossibility  of  longer 
enduring  the  terrible  cold.  He  remarked  to  the 
troops  that  they  must  protect  themselves  as  the 
guards  were  relieved.  A  party  of  Hessians  sur- 
rounded the  buildings,  and  at  once  directed  their 
attention  to  the  bam  where  most  of  the  troops  were 
quartered.  The  major  and  surgeon,  who  were  in  the 
house,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  defenseless  sol- 
diers found  escape  impossible.  They  were  captured 
and  slaughtered  without  quarter,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  a  neighboring  tan- vat ;  but  three  escaped 
by  fleeing  to  an  adjoining  wood  and  secreting  them- 
selves. 

The  earliest  member  of  the  Campbell  family  in  the 
township  was  named  John,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
who  came  to  Washington  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  He  at  once  established  a  wampum-fac- 
tory, and  conducted  an  extensive  business,  supplying 
all  the  Indian  agents  and  traders  of  the  day  with  this 
commodity.  Mr.  Campbell  had  eight  children,  all  of 
whom  located  in  the  township.  The  sons  of  Abram 
A.,  one  of  these  children,  are  John  A.,  James  A., 
David  A.,  and  Abram  A.,  who  now  reside  here  and 
j?till  conduct  the  business  established  by  their  fore- 
fathers. These  wares,  consisting  of  pipes,  beads, 
moons,  etc.,  made  from  conch-shells,  and  all  known 


under  the  general  name  of  wampum,  are  supplied  to 
the  Indian  agents,  and  by  them  disposed  of  to  the  red 
men. 

Conrad  Storms,  of  Holland  descent,  and  probably 
the  first  representative  of  the  &mily  in  the  township, 
resided  upon  the  property  now  occupied  by  Henry 
Storms.  His  children  were  a  son,  Henry,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, the  former  of  whom  married  Margaret  Holdrom, 
and  had  children, — Conrad,  Cornelius,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Conrad  was  married  to  Hester  Ackerman,  of 
Hohokus,  and  had  children, — Henry  C,  Albert  C.,tnd 
one  daughter.  Both  of  these  sons  occupy  portions  of 
the  original  estate. 

The  Ackermans  trace  their  descent  to  Mrs.  Elenor 
Ackerman,  who  came  to  the  township  with  a  large 
family  of  sons,  among  whom  were  David,  Grarret,  and 
Johannes.  The  latter  married  a  daughter  of  Corne- 
lius Demarest,  and  had  four  children, — Garret,  Cor- 
nelius, and  two  daughters.  Garret  settled  upon  the 
Demarest  homestead  and  left  no  family.  The  chil- 
dren of  Cornelius  Ackerman  were  John,  Garret  C, 
Henry,  Cornelius,  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  the 
only  survivors  are  Garret  and  the  daughters  afore- 
said. 

The  Van  Emburghs  are  of  Holland  descent,  John, 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  New  Jersey,  having 
settled  in  Essex  County,  and  later  removed  to  Frank- 
lin township.  His  son  Henry,  who  lived  and  died  in 
the  latter  township,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary 
Voohris,  and  became  the  father  of  ten  children,  of 
whom  Albert  settled  in  Washington.  He  married 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Zabriskie,  and  had 
three  children, — B.  Z.,  H.  A.,  and  Nicholas,  all  resi- 
dents of  the  township. 

The  Van  Wagoners  are  an  early  family,  and  located 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Washington.  Albert  and 
John  Van  Wagoner  are  the  present  representatives  in 
the  township. 

The  Hering  family  are  of  Dutch  descent,  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  county. 
Four  brothers  purchased  a  tract  of  one  thousand  acres 
in  New  York  State,  the  deed  bearing  date  1729,  and 
subsequently  an  additional  six  hundred  in  Washing- 
ton (then  Harrington)  township,  upon  which  three 
cousins,  sons  of  the  original  settlers,  and  all  named 
Cornelius,  located,  each  of  whom  was  given  a  tract 
embracing  two  hundred  acres.  One  portion  of  this 
land  was  situated  at  Pascack,  the  descendants  of  the 
son  who  settled  here  being  William,  John,  Cornelins, 
and  James. 

One  of  the  four  brothers  at  first  named  was  Abram 
A.  F.  Hering,  whose  son,  Cornelius  Abram,  settled 
upon  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Abram  C.  Hering. 
The  children  of  Cornelius  A.  were  Ralph,  Abram,  and 
four  daughters.  Both  sons  located  upon  the  family 
estate.  The  children  of  Ralph  were  Cornelius  R  and 
David.  David  had  two  sons,  Ralph  D.  and  David, 
the  former  of  whom  resides  in  the  township.  The 
earlier  members  of  this  family  were  identified  with 
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many  of  the  Revolutionary  scenes  which  transpired 
in  the  township. 

The  Holdrum  family  are  of  Holland  extraction^ 
and  very  early  in  their  settlement  in  Bergen  Coanty. 
The  earliest  representatives  now  recalled  were  three 
brothers,— William,  Nicholas,  and  a  third,  who  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  members  of  the  family  in  the 
township. 

They  settled  respectively  at  Mont  Vale,  North  Pas- 
cack,  and  what  was  known  as  the  "  Overkill"  Neigh- 
borhood. William  had  one  daughter,  who  became 
Mrs.  Abram  Demarest  Nicholas  had  a«on,  Williani, 
who  was  the  father  of  a  son  Nicholas  and  daughters. 

The  third  brother  above  mentioned  had  children — 
Cornelius  C,  James,  and  William, — the  former  of 
whom  now  resides  on  a  part  of  the  old  homestead. 
Peter  M.,  the  son  of  William,  is  living  at  Westwood, 
and  the  children  of  James,  with  the  exception  of 
Abram  0.  Holdrum,  have  all  removed  from  the  town- 
ship. 

Schools. — The  township  sustains  six  schools,  with 
school  property  valued  at  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  having  a  seating  capacity  for  four  hun- 
dred and  six  children.  This  township,  like  many 
others,  h  devoid  of  records,  and  historical  facts  can 
only  be  gleaned  from  the  oldest  inhabitants  residing 
within  the  territory.  Previous  to  1838  the  school  dis- 
tricts were  marked  out  as  the  convenience  of  resi- 
dents dictated.  Each  parent  sent  his  children  where 
he  chose  and  paid  a  tuition  fee  for  the  instruction  re- 
ceived. 

The  school-houses  were  built  by  contribution  and 
voluntary  labor.  After  1838  a  school  committee 
elected  at  the  annual  township  meeting  controlled 
the  matter,  the  districts  not  bein^  materially  altered. 
They  remained  thus  until  1846,  when  by  act  of  Legis- 
lature the  school  committee  was  discontinued,  a  town 
superintendent  was  placed  in  charge,  and  a  regular 
division  into  districts  effected.  Various  changes  oc- 
curred from  that  date  until  1867,  when  the  township 
was  superseded  by  a  county  superintendent,  since 
which  time  no  alterations  have  been  made.  The  ter- 
ritory is  now  divided  into  six  districts,  the  first  of 
which  is  River  Vale,  No.  20.  This  is  located  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  township,  and  formerly  be- 
longed to  District  No.  19,  now  a  part  of  Harrington. 
In  the  year  1857  a  division  was  made,  cutting  off  that 
portion  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hackensack 
River,  which  was  enlarged  by  annexing  a  portion  of 
Washingionville  and  Middletown,  and  is  now  known 
as  above  mentioned. 

In  1857  a  building  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  district.  This  was  the  earliest  school -house  in  the 
vicinity,  and  is  still  in  use.  It  is  constructed  of  wood, 
is  one  story  high,  and  substantially  furnished  with 
many  of  the  modern  aids  to  the  teacher.  The  school, 
however,  has  never  attained  a  high  standard,  and 
rarely  risen  above  the  elementary  course.  The  present 
teacher  is  James  A.  Coe. 


Westwood,  No.  21,  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
township,  in  a  beautiful  portion  of  the  county.  The 
thriving  hamlet  of  Westwood  is  in  this  district,  though 
the  school  is  located  at  Old  Hook,  on  the  road  from 
Oloster  to  Kinderkamack.  This  district  was  formed 
prior  to  the  year  1800,  and  its  boundary  lines  have 
not  been  changed  since  that  period.  The  old  school- 
house,  a  very  unpretentious  structure,  stood  near  the 
location  of  the  present  one,  and  the  pedagogue  who 
held  undisputed  sway  during  the  year  1807,  a  Mr. 
Fulton,  was  distinctly  remembered  by  at  least  one  of 
his  pupils  who  survived  until  a  late  date.  In  1840 
another  building  twenty  by  twenty-four  feet  in  di- 
mensions, one  story  high  and  painted  red,  was  erected, 
which  in  turn  gave  place  in  1860  to  the  present  struc- 
ture, built  at  the  expense  of  the  district.  This  has 
recently  undergone  thorough  repairing,  and  is  fitted 
with  all  the  modern  school-room  improvements.  The 
property  is  valued  at  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
can  accommodate  comfortably  eighty  children.  The 
teachers  are  Mlbs  Josephine  Rhodes  and  Francis 
Bauer. 

Hillsdale,  No.  22,  occupies  the  central  and  southern 
portions  of  the  township,  and  includes  the  hamlet  of 
Hi  llsdale  within  its  boundary.  The  first  school-houses 
in  this  locality  are  not  remembered.  The  present  one 
was  erected  in  1856  by  tax,  and  is  located  one  mile 
west  of  Hillsdale,  on  the  road  from  Pascack  to  Pater- 
son.  It  is  a  frame  building,  one  story  high,  with  cu- 
pola. The  elementary  branches  only  are  taught  here, 
and  no  especial  interest  is  manifested  in  educational 
matters  by  the  residents  of  the  district.  The  teacher 
is  William  W.  Banta. 

Pascack,  No.  23,  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
township,  and  embraces  the  hamlets  of  Pascack,  Park 
Ridg^,  and  Mont  Vale  within  its  limits.  The  year 
1808  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  first  school  build- 
ing, located  near  the  Reformed  Church,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  public  road.  The  interior  is  described 
as  very  unpretentious,  while  in  one  end  of  the  room 
was  a  unique  heating  apparatus,  composed  of  logs, 
which  were  carted  in  and  piled  one  upon  another, 
after  which  fire  was  started  at  the  base.  In  the  roof 
was  an  opening  protected  by  a  so-called  chimney,  con- 
structed of  mud  and  straw,  which  served  as  a  passage- 
way for  the  smoke.  The  desks  were  placed  around 
the  room,  the  seats  being  a  slab  of  oak  resting  upon 
legs  and  three  feet  from  the  floor.  The  children  for 
six  hours  each  day  were  compelled  to  mount  these 
benches  and  endure  the  tortures  which  modern  appli- 
ances have  in  a  measure  alleviated.  The  school -room 
having  become  crowded,  a  long  table  shaped  like  the 
roof  of  a  house  with  a  flat  top  was  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre to  supply  the  needs  of  the  later  arrivals.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Leach,  who  taught  in  1820,  the 
arrangements  were  somewhat  improved,  and  the  prim- 
itive method  of  heating  gave  place  to  a  more  modern 
stove.  In  1855  the  present  building  was  erected  on 
land  purchased  for  the  purpose. 
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It  t»  related  thut  one  of  the  early  teachers  often 
indulged  in  fttimulants  to  "strengthen  his  nerves," 
and  not  being  over  cautious  as  to  quantity,  would  oc- 
casionally b«  the  woT^e  for  his  convivial  tendencies, 
when  the  sekolare  took  to  themselves  a  prolonged  re- 
cess. Having  J^lejit  off  his  debauch  he  would  rush 
mad  It  to  t  h(>  door  and  cry  "  School !  school !"  The 
present  bnildiiig  is  locjited  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
old  site,  on  the  Paacack  road,  the  property  being  val- 
ued at  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  teachers  are  Miss 
M.  Ward  and  Ui^  S,  Neer. 

Chestnut  Ridge,  No,  24,  is  of  recent  formation,  and 
occupies  the  northern  ()art  of  the  township.  As  the 
name  indicates,  it  h  a  hilly  section,  and  not  populous, 
the  m:boo1  btiilding  being  located  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  territory.  Before  the  formation  of  this 
district  the  children  attended  school  at  Pascack,  at 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Saddle  River, 
and  at  a  smali  tckI  .ichool- house  in  New  York  State. 
The  district  was  foniied  under  many  difficulties,  and 
In  lS5f^  n  »chool*bou3e  was  erected  at  Chestnut  Ridge 
amid  many  diacoura^^ements.  It  was  built  by  sub- 
scripti^m  and  contributions  of  material  and  labor,  and 
used  until  1S68,  when  it  was  consumed  by  fire.  The 
present  build  ingf  was  immediately  erected  by  tax 
levied  uprm  the  inhabitants.  The  property  is  valued 
at  fifteen  Siundred  dollars.  The  teacher  is  Miss  Adah 
Shaler. 

Saddle  River  Valley,  No.  25,  is  a  union  district, 
lying  partly  in  lUdiokus  and  partly  in  Washington, 
the  building  being  in  tiie  latter  township.  The  first 
school -house  was  probably  erected  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  old  Dutch  settlers  of  Saddle 
River,  and  located  where  the  house  of  Garret  Hopper 
Oaborn  now  sitands.  It  was  built  of  stone,  and  for 
fifty  vearB  received  within  its  walls  the  rising  genera- 
tions of  the  valkw.  The  building  was  equipped  with 
a  siwiniring  partition,  by  which  the  dimensions  of  the 
room  were  increaae<l  or  diminished  at  pleasure.  In 
summer,  the  attendance  being  greater,  the  partition 
wa,s  hooked  up,  thereby  making  the  quarters  more 
apacioiiB  by  one-third.  The  heating  apparatus  was 
a  large  old-fashioned  fireplace,  which  answered  a 
double  purpose.  Id  winter  it  heated  the  room,  and 
in  ftummer  served  bm  a  place  of  confinement  for  unruly 
pupiis.  The  edifice  wjih  not  modern  in  construction, 
and  it  is  *aid  that  slate-pencils  dropped  by  careless 
scholars  to  the  floor  disappeared  through  the  cracks 
and  were  never  more  neen.  In  1825  another  building 
1^m  erected  tiear  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  did  duty 
for  thirty  years,  and  was  replaced  in  1856  by  a  more 
convenient  structure,  built  by  tax,  and  rebuilt  in  1868. 
It  is  constructed  of  brick,  and  with  the  ground  is 
valued  at  11400.  The  present  instructor  is  Charles 
Packer.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  various 
icfaool  diJ^tricts  of  the  t^>wn8hip  during  the  year  1881 
was  T-')!,  ant3  the  total  an^ount  received  from  all  sources 
for  educational  purposes,  $3164.65. 

Early  Higliways*— The  earliest  highways  of  the 


township  were  surveyed  long  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  the  oldest  known  road,  so  far  as  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  is  able  to  afford 
information,  being  the  old  Paramus  road.  It  came 
firom  Closter,  passed  through  the  Old  Hook  to  West- 
wood,  and  fi-om  thence  southwest  to  Paramus. 

Another  road  had  its  beginning  at  the  highway 
known  as  the  Schraalenburgh  road,  which  emanated 
I  in  New  York  State,  and  which  eventually  intersected 
with  the  Old  Hook  road. 

A  road  following  a  direct  course  to  Westwood  alao 
inteijoined  the  Schraalenburgh  road,  and  was  a  very 
early  highway. 

The  Pascack  road  began  in  New  York  State,  and 
with  some  variations  followed  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion to  Hackensack.  This  was  not  only  a  very  early 
highway,  but  associated  with  many  of  the  historic 
scenes  of  the  last  century. 

A  road  beginning  at  River  Vale,  in  Harrington 
township,  had  for  its  terminus  the  hamlet  of  Hills- 
dale, following  first  a  southerly  then  a  westerly 
course. 

The  Wieremus  road,  so  christened  by  the  Indians, 
who  in  early  times  followed  it  as  a  trail,  ran  through 
Pascack  Ridge  west  of  the  Pascack  road,  having 
for  its  objective  points  New  York  State  and  Para- 
mus. 

The  road  territory  of  Washington  is  at  present 
divided  into  fifty-five  districts,  over  whom  preside  the 
following  overseers: 


Dirtrict. 
Mo.   1... 

"  2... 

«  a.. 

"  4... 

"  6... 

"  6... 

"  7... 

"  8... 

«  9... 

"  10... 

"  11... 

"  12... 

"  13... 

"  14... 

•*  16... 

«  16... 

"  17... 

"  18... 

"  1»... 

«  20... 

"  21... 

"  22... 

"  23... 

"  24... 

«  26... 

«  26... 

"  27.. 


..Garret  J.  Hopper. 
.George  Hard  wick. 
..John  H.  B&nta. 
..John  0.  Aokerman. 
..G.  H.  OBbom. 
.Thomas  Ackenon. 
,.J.  J.  Oarlock,  Jr. 
.Albert  Z.  Bogert. 
.Peter  Cronter. 
..Morgan  Durnap. 
.Peter  R.  Wortendyke. 
..Mellon  Terhone. 
,.C.  W.  Jenning. 
,.J.  H.  Hall. 
.Staats  Storms. 
..Herman  Storms. 
.Abram  Van  Biper. 
..George  Good. 
..PetMT  A.  PolUs. 
,.J.  F.  Wortendyke. 
..Abram  Gamee. 
..Morris  Gamee. 
..George  West. 
..Stephen  I.  Goetschlns. 
,.H.  A.  Van  Bmbnrgh. 
,.J.  F.  Forshea. 
.Lewis  Hill. 
.G.  F.  Herlng. 


District 

No.  29....J.  J.  Perry. 

"  30.... A.  J.  AUen. 

••  31....G.  D.  Van  1 

"  32....Lewis  Westphall. 

"  S3.  ...F.  J.  Bering. 

**  34....Janies  Rockman. 

**  36....J.  I.  Demarvat 

**  36....H.  Vanderbilt. 

••  37....G.  M.  Ottignon. 

«  38....J.  W.  Moore. 

••  39....J.  Vanderfoeck. 

**  40....A.G.Holdron. 

'*  41.. ..John  Flearaboan. 

••  42...jr.  J.  Bogert 

**  43....W.  A.  Demarest. 

•*  44....John  D.  Smith. 

**  46....Abram  Lolkins. 

**  46....D.  Gnmpbell. 

"  47....Peter  A.  Jersey. 

**  48.. ..Andrew  Smith. 

**  49....A.  J.  Ackermao. 

•*  60.. ..A.  A.  Van  Wagoaei 

"  61.. ..P.  Wortendyke. 

«  62....J.  8.  Lookwood. 

"  63....A.  A.  OunpbeU. 

**  64....A.  J.  Hopper. 

««  66....P.  P.  PuUis. 


Bnrial-Plaoes. — ^The  cemetery  connected  with  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  the  northwest  portion 
of  the  township  is  among  the  oldest  in  Washington. 
Many  of  the  inscriptions  are  obliterated  by  age  or 
rendered  diflScult  to  interpret  by  the  moss  which 
covers  them.  Here  are  interred  members  of  the  Ter- 
hune,  Ackerman,  Blauvelt,  Yeury,  De  Baun,  Demar- 
est, Jersey,  Eckerson,  Hopper,  and  Zabriski  families. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  copied,  though  not 
among  the  oldest : 
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In  memory  of  MArgaret  Packer,  who  died  Norember  13, 1844. 
In  memory  of  Charity  Hopper,  wife  of  John  H.  Banta,  who  died  Oc- 
tober 10th,  1828,  aged  19  yean,  I  month,  and  26  days. 
Gome,  welcome  Death,  the  end  of  fear : 

0  Lord,  wilt  thou  be  nigh  ? 
My  frtendB,  forbear  to  weep,  and  dry  yoar  tean. 
For  all  must  go  aa  I. 

Farewell,  my  tme  and  loving  husband. 

My  parents  and  my  friends; 
I  hope  in  heaven  to  see  you  all, 

When  all  things  have  their  end. 

Id  memory  of  Oa^  Forshew,  wife  of  Samuel  Duryea,  who  died  Sep* 
tember  lltii,  1837,  aged  77  years,  8  months,  and  17  days. 

Ill  memory  of  Jacob  De  Baun,  who  departed  this  life  October  23rd,  a.d. 
1815,  aged  48  years,  8  months,  and  28  days. 

In  memory  of  Maria,  daughter  of  Garret  and  Elizabeth  Van  Biper,  who 
dspartwl  this  life  March  28th,  1836,  aged  6  years  and  12  days. 
My  mother  dear  weep  not  for  me 

When  in  this  yard  my  graTe  yon  see  ; 
My  days  were  short,  but  blessed  is  He 
Who  called  me  to  eternity. 

The  old  Pascack  cemetery,  near  the  church,  is  also 
of  much  antiquity,  several  of  the  memorial  stones 
bearing  date  1745.  These  are  engraved  in  rude 
fashion,  and  are  mostly  in  the  Dutch  language. 
Tljose  erected  at  a  later  day  bear  date  1790,  1796, 
18<J0, 18]  3,  etc. 

The  following  is  the  legend  upon  the  tablet  erected 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  sons 
of  Washington  township : 

Here  r«st  the  remains  of  Hon.  Jacob  B.  Wortendyke,  born  in  Bergen 
County.  N.  J.,  Norember  27th,  1818,  died  ai  Jersey  City,  Norember  7th, 
i^  After  he  had  served  his  own  generation,  by  the  will  of  God  he 
fell  00  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers. 

The  old  burying-ground  connected  with  the  Pas- 
cack  Church  has  been  in  use  for  years ,  and  is  still 
maintained  as  the  place  of  interment  for  many  of  the 
families  of  the  township.  Among  the  inscriptions 
are  these : 

In  memory  of  Sarah  Peack,  wife  of  Jacobus  Demarest,  who  died  March 
17th,  1820,  aged  80  years  and  8  days. 

The  roice  of  this  alarming  scene. 

May  erery  heart  obey ; 
Nor  be  the  heavenly  warning  rain 
That  calls  to  watch  and  pray. 
In  memory  of  Margaret  Pnlis,  wife  of  Jacob  Post,  who  departed  this 
life  March  3l8t,  1826,  aged  26  years,  3  months,  and  22  days. 

In  memory  of  Darid  Wortendyke,  who  departed  this  life  August  2nd, 
1^,  aged  19  years,  6  months,  and  29  days. 

In  memory  of  Peter  Campbell,  who  departed  this  life  September  16th, 
ISId,  aged  1  year,  1  month,  and  2  days. 

In  memory  of  Daniel  Peck,  who  died  Norember,  1819,  aged  76  years,  9 
mootlM,  and  2  day*. 

Daniel  I.  Hering,  bom  Norember  l'{th,  1776,  died  January  13, 1816, 
•C«d  39  yean,  7  months,  and  29  days. 

In  memory  of  Maria  Ackerson,  wife  of  Isaac  Debaun,  bom  October  27, 
1730,  died  April  18th,  1817,  aged  86  years,  10  months,  and  12  days. 

The  Old  Hook  cemetery  lies  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  township,  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  earlier  deaths  in  the  township.  It  is  still 
used  by  many  of  the  prominent  families  of  Washing- 
ton, and  is  carefully  maintained  since  its  incorpora- 
tion by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature.  Among  the 
families  who  have  buried  here  are  the  Coopers,  Al- 
yeas,  Bogerts,  Hoppers,  etc.  There  are  several  other 
private  burial-places  within  the  township  limits. 


Organization. — The  following  act  erected  Wash- 
ington as  an  independent  township : 

"SlonoN  1.  B«  a  enaetsd  by  the  Cbimca  and  Gttieral  Atmmbl^  o/  (Mi 

Slate,  <mdU  i$  herebg  tmusUd  by  the  <mthoritif  of  Uu  mtntr,  T^mt  M\  thai 

part  of  the  township  of  Harrington  in  the  oouuty  <tf  U«i  ^eu  tliat  lies 

west  of  the  Hackensack  Hirer  shall  be  and  the  iiLiik?  hurfHby  it  ntal^ 

lished  a  separate  township,  to  be  called  the  townsbip  af  '  Wn»Mti^iu* 

**SBori0M  2.  And  be  it  raootod,  That  the  inhsbltAUU  of  thiit  part  af 

Harrington  that  lies  west  of  the  Hackensack  BlTtr  he  aud  Uiey  and 

their  successors  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  politk  Aud  f}<}rt>c»Tat»  by 

I  the  name  of  *the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  ^^ublngton  in  ih« 

I  county  of  Bergen,*  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Uitit  pM.rt  oC  the  uld 

I  township  of  Harrington  that  lies  east  of  the  Hiu-kt^nMOk  ttlTpr  1h!  And 

they  and  their  successors  are  hereby  constituted  a  \*<>4y  p>lEtlr  und  car^ 

porate  by  the  name  of  'the  inhabitants  of  the  to^riahi[>  uf  Hiu-Hn^WD 

in  the  county  of  Bergen,'  which  said  two  townahtf>«  In  tlietr  conH»^te 

i  capacities  respectirely  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rj^ht^,  puw^T«,  prtrt- 

leges,  and  advantages,  and  sul^eot  to  the  same  refill j^tif^tiis  dutSea.  arid 

liabilities  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  townships  In  the  said  oount^  ef 

Bergen  may  be  entitled  or  subject  to. 

**  Sbotiox  3.  And  be  U  enacted,  That  all  paupers  who  m^y  tw  cliarg?«bl« 
to  the  township  of  Harrington  in  the  county  of  Bergen  ai,  the  time  thfa 
act  shall  go  into  operation  shall  thereafter  be  char^«ablc  to  &u<i  va^ 
ported  by  that  one  of  the  said  townships  herebj  «ri<cLecl  irUhii)  tJi* 
bounds  of  which  they  have  acquired  their  settletiitsutk  rffpt^knively,  or 
in  which  said  paupers  may  have  resided  at  the  tlt»»  oT  ibcquJrlug  thcLr 
respectire  settlements;  and  all  persons  whose  preeont  H^ttlpmoBti  Are  la 
the  township  of  Harrington,  and  who  shall  hereMftir  l«(^*>ii»t:<  di arguable 
as  paupers,  shall  be  supported  by  that  one  of  th^^  n^ll  quw  towiitiljipa 
hereby  erected  within  the  bounds  of  which  they  r«#ided  at  the  Ujne  of 
acquiring  their  respectire  settlements. 

"  Sbotion  4.  ilnd  be  U  enacted.  That  the  InhablUTttii  of  the  towTiihl|)  vf 
Washington  hereby  created  shall  hold  their  first  niiuiieil  towii-uidetltiB 
on  the  second  Monday  of  April  next,  at  the  houk-  ot  VvHit  A.  Jer«cgr, 
inn-keeper,  within  the  bounds  of  said  township  her«Viy  createft ;  and  that 
ths  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Harrington  hf'reb;^  crvaled  ilia] I  hold 
their  flret  annual  town-meeting  on  the  second  Mondciy  in  At^ril  n^xt,  at 
the  house  of  Richard  Blanch,  inn-keeper,  within  tlie  iKiiuiicIfi  «/  sa^i  town- 
ship of  Harrington  hereby  created ;  and  afterward  at  litucli  place  ia  the 
respectire  townships  as  the  inhabitants  of  each  itiall  deti^nnlni^  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

SKCTioir  5.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  townalilp  cvniiiilttetw  uf  the 
townships  of  Harrington  and  Washington  shall  meet  ou  iktmrttny,  tlie 
eighteenth  day  of  April  next,  at  ten  o*clock  in  th«  f^rt^nthJii,  »t  th#  Uttxim 
of  Bichard  Blanch,  inn-keeper,  before  mentioned^  nnd  RhaM  then  and 
there  proceed  by  writing,  to  be  assigned  by  a  m^arily  uf  th^rw^  preernl^ 
to  allot  and  diride  between  the  said  townshiptt  nil  tlui  ;^rxj[>iTty  and 
money  on  hand  or  due,  in  proportion  to  the  taxahk  prD|,ierty  luid  rata-^ 
blea,  as  rained  and  assessed  by  the  assessor  with  J  n  Uib  Tvepectiwe  liuiits 
of  the  said  two  townships  at  the  last  assessmeut;  ami  tti<?  townsh1]>  of 
Washington  shall  be  liable  to  pay  their  Just  propi^riiorj  L>r  the  dolaia,  if 
any  there  be;  and  if  any  of  the  members  of  the  nuJd  tj^Msaiiip  oumtiilt 
tees  shall  neglect  to  meet  as  aforesaid,  those  prMeiit  tuny  Ym<^M  tg 
make  such  dirislon ;  and  their  decision  or  the  doclsjotk  iti  a  dmJoiI ty  of 
them  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  jn-oridMi,  that  il  shail  aiiil  may  \m 
lawful  to  adjourn  the  abore  meeting  to  such  time  ancl  place  m  a  iumSotHj 
of  those  assembled  as  afuresaid  may  think  proper, 

*'Sbotiow  6.  And  be  U  enacted.  That  this  act  shaLI  tuka  odcN'jt  lyu  Ilia 
second  Monday  in  April  next,  and  not  before.** 

Passed  Jan.  30,  1840. 

Civil  List. — The  following  is  the  list  of  freeholders 
since  the  organization  of  the  township : 

1840-42,  Garret  I.  Demarest ;  1841,  Thomas  AcbechftrlE ;  1 W*-  i;j,  leiftj 
1863,  Henry  BUurelt;  1843,1845-46,  1861,  Darbellufl  II.  HarrEnjc  ; 
1846,  John  Acheubach;  1847-49,  James  I.  Di»inarQ«t  ~,  IH4T-^l^  fl*r^ 
man  F.  Van  Rip<»r;  1860-*l,  John  P.  Duryoaj  l3*6i-'^;i,  Jolm  1« 
Ackerman;  1862,  James  D.  Van  Horn;  ISM,  :^^<i,  CMtuerMnB  0. 
Ackenon ;  1854,  Henry  H.  Kingsland ;  1856-^.  Atidrcw  11.  ili^prter ; 
1857-59,  Bei\|amin  Z.  Van  Emburgh  ;  1859-61,  V^ter  B.  lV(.rt-:'titlyk«; 
1860-62,  James  L.  Ackerman ;  1862-64,  Thomiui  \m  Ordoti ;  liJfta- 
64, 1866, 1870,  Jacob  D.  Van  Emburgh ;  186G,  1  i« -E^irick  F.  Wittteii- 
dyke;  1867,  Abraham  Van  Emburgh;  1867-^.  ,Uv,ea  a  Harrltifl; 
1868-69,  John  Christopher;  1870-72;  Nicholss  B.  Acksrtnan;  lff7V 
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76,  TbonuM  Poi« :  1876-78,  B.  8.  Dnnaratt ;  1879,  Abnham  C.  Hoi- 
dnun ;  1880-81,  Thonuw  Eckeraon. 

Tbwnthip  Clerlu,  1840-41,  Corn«liiM  B.  HaHng;  1832-43. 1845,  Hennr  O. 
Banta;  1846-48,  P.  M.  Holdron ;  1849-61.  John  G.  WMtorrelt;  1852- 
54, 1866-68,  Frederick  Wortendyke,  Jr. ;  1866,  Frederick  P.  Vaa 
Biper  i  1869-61,  Henry  O.  Hering ;  1862-6S,  Jacob  J.  Stonne ;  1866- 
67,  Garret  B.  Haring;  1868-70,  Garret  J.  Lydwker ;  1871-73,  John 
P.  Wortendyke;  1874-76.  Jamee  A.  Ackerman;  1877-79,  John  J. 
Myers;  1880-81,  Garret  J.  Wortendyke. 

▲aeaori,  1840-42,  Garret  S.  Demarvat;  1843-46,  John  A.  Demarett; 
1847-49,  John  I.  Demare«t;  1860-^1,  Jamea  K.  Bogert;  1862-64, 
George  T.  Brickell;  1855-67,  John  P.  Juhoeon;  1866-60,  Jamee  G. 
Hering;  1861-63,  Garret  F.  Hering ;  1864-66, 1873-76,  Peter  M.  Hol- 
dron ;  1S67-69,  John  H.  Demarett ;  1870-72,  Loula  M.  PUock  ;  1876- 
78,  F.  F.  Wortendyke ;  1879-81.  Henry  G.  Heriug. 

OoUectori,  1840^2,  Cupanu  I.  Zabriskle ;  1843-46,  Peter  F.  Van  Biper; 
1847-49,  Henry  Achenback ;  1860^1,  John  P.  Westenrelt ;  1862, 
Jacob  J.  Storms ;  1853.  1856-66,  1866-68,  Peter  B.  Wortendyke; 
1854,  Abraham  Bergen  ;  1857-69,  Abmham  Van  Bmburgh ;  1860-62, 
Oornelioe  F.  Croater;  1863-65,  Henry  G.  Hering ;  1869-71,  Albert  Z. 
Ackefman;  1872-74,  John  H.  Ackerman;  1876-77,  Garret  J.  Ly- 
decker;  1878-81.  Jacob  M.  Myera. 

Tbwnship  CommttteeA,  1840-42.  John  B.  BlaoTelt;  1840-41,  DaTid  Bo- 
gert ;  ItUO,  OorneUns  Ackerman ;  1840-41,  Jamee  I.  Demareet ;  1840- 
48, 1849-51.  John  Flearoboam;  1841-43. 1845,  Herman  Van  Bipw; 
1842-43,  1846,  1849-51.  J.  A.  L.  Demareet;  1842-43.  1845,  John  P. 
Perry :  1843. 1845-40.  Luwrence  Van  Biukirk ;  1845-47,  Garret  S. 
Demareet;  1846-48,  Peter  A.  Weetenrelt.  J.  A.  Lozier,  Isaac  Mabie; 
1847-49,  Peter  Crouter;  1848-49,  James  P.  Westenrelt;  1849-61, 
Henry  Pallis;  1  8:k), Garret C.  Ackermiin,CorneUos  R  Uaring;  1851, 
J.  Z.yan  Blaraim,  William  C.  Holdron;  1 852-^53,  A.  11.  Westervelt; 
1852-54,  James  L.  Ackommn,  Garret  J.  Lydecker;  1852,  J.  U.  Van 
Bmburgh;  1852-53.  James  A.  Campbell ;  1853-54,  1876-78.  Thomas 
Van  Orden  ;  I8ol-56,  1864-66,  Albert  A.  L.  Demartwt :  1854-55.  An- 
drew M.  Hopper;  1855-56.  Bervjamin  8.  Demarvst;  18.V>-57,  1861-62, 
Frederick  Crouter;  1855,  James  Doiiiarest,  Jr.;  1857-59,  Peter  J. 
Banta;  1856-58,  lHCO-71,  Henry  Z.  Ackerman;  1866-58,  1863-65, 
John  A.  Ackerman;  1857-59,  U.  A.  L.  Demareet;  185H-6U,  Nicholas 
B.  Ackerman;  1859-6U,  John  P.  Juhnsun;  1859-60,  Jacob  Z.  Van 
Blarcom ;  1860-62,  Thomas  Poet ;  1860-62, 1873-75,  Anthony  C.  Tice, 
1861-63,  John  I.  BUuvnlt,  David  A.  Campbell ;  1863-65,  Wm.  A. 
Demareet,  Garret  J.  Hopper;  1864-66,  Thomas  D.  Blanch;  1866, 
Nicholas  A.  Demareet ;  1866-68,  David  Tice,  F.  F.  Wortendyke,  Jr. ; 
1867-69,  Garret  F.  Hering,  Daniel  J.  Potit,  Jacob  H.  Van  Derbeck ; 
1869,  John  W.  Christie;  1870-72,  John  A.  Felter,  Abram  J.  Allen, 
John  A.  L.  Blauvelt,  Stephen  J.  Goetschius;  1872-74,  David  Brick- 
ell; 1873-75,  Richard  Van  Derbeck;  1873-14,  John  Messenger;  1873- 
76,  Abram  S.  Van  Horn ;  1875-77,  Garret  D.  Van  Bnssom,  Isaac  On- 
derdonk;  1876-78,  Samnel  B.  Demareet,  John  D.  Durie;  1878-80, 
Abram  A.  Campbell;  1878-79,  Mercelins  Poet;  1879-81,  Abram 
Garnee;  1880-81,  Schuyler  BanU ;  1881,  John  Henry  Ackerman. 

Villages  and  Hamlets.— The  township,  or  at  least 
portions  of  it,  is  designated  by  districts,  which  dis- 
tinction is  made  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in 
describing  certain  localities.  The  tract  on  the  west 
side,  and  bordering  on  the  Saddle  River,  is  known  as 
Chestnut  Ridge,  while  a  range  of  hills  in  the  centre 
of  the  township  along  the  Pascack  River,  with  fertile 
valleys  on  either  side,  is  termed  "  Pascack  Ridge."  In 
the  southeast  corner  is  the  point  familiarly  known  as 
the  Old  Hook  settlement. 

Actua  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  villages  of  the 
township,  and  is  located  on  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  Railroad.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Kinder- 
kamack,  the  name,  in  accordance  with  popular  tradi- 
tion, being  of  Indian  origin,  and  signifying  '*  the  place 
where  the  cock  crowed."  The  red  men  were  on  one 
occasion  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
thus  enabled  to  escape  imminent  danger,  by  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  a  neighboring  cock.    They  perpetuated 


the  event  by  the  christening  of  the  locality.  Aetna 
boasts  no  commercial  enterprise,  but  was  formerly  a 
point  of  some  historic  interest.  The  lands  adjacent 
to  the  depot  are  desirable,  and  have  been  much  sought 
after  as  favorable  sites  for  building. 

Old  Kinderkamack  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  important  incidents  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
During  the  time  the  American  army  was  encamped 
here  occurred  the  death  of  Brig.-Gen.  Poor,  one  of 
the  bravest  generals  of  the  Revolution.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  old  cemetery  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  at  Hackensack,  his  funeral  obsequies 
having  been  attended  by  both  Washington  and  La&y- 
ette.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  plain  slab,  bearing 
the  following  inscription :  "  In  memory  of  the  Hon. 
Brigadier-General  Enoch  Poor,  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  8th  day  of 
September,  1780,  aged  forty- four  years." 

Westwood  is  beautifully  located  on  the  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  Railroad,  and  the  most  enterprising 
of  the  railway  stations  in  Washington  township.  It 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  railroad,  and  now  numben 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.  The  land 
on  which  it  is  located  was  formerly  owned  by  David 
I.  Bogert,  George  T.  Brickell,  and  David  BrickelL 
These  gentlemen  caused  a  survey  to  be  made,  laid  the 
ground  out  in  desirable  lots,  upon  a  portion  of  which 
they  erected  buildings.  Messrs.  Van  Bmburgh  and 
Bogert  erected  the  first  store,  which  was  soon  after 
followed  by  a  hotel,  and  later  by  a  chapel  and  many 
pretentious  residences.  There  are  now  two  markets, 
three  stores,  two  hotels,  and  a  post-office,  Isaac  D. 
Bogert  being  the  postmaster.  The  growth  of  West- 
wood  has  been  somewhat  impeded  by  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  hamlet  of  Hillsdale,  though  desirably  located 
on  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Railroad,  has  made 
no  decided  advance  in  growth  since  its  first  inception. 

The  point  has  many  natural  advantages,  its  conve- 
nience of  location  to  the  metropolis  and  its  beauty 
of  situation  being  the  levers  which  will  eventually 
aid  in  its  fuller  development.  It  has  now  a  store,  kept 
by  John  U.  Voorhis,  who  is  also  the  postmaster;  a 
hotel,  of  which  John  P.  Wortendyke  is  landlord,  and 
a  picturesque  Methodist  Episcopal  Chapel. 

Pascack  is  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and 
located  upon  the  Pascack  stream.  It  has  no  com- 
mercial significance,  and  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
locality  than  a  centre  of  population. 

Park  Ridge  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  from  New 
York,  on  the  railway  above  mentioned,  and  is  the  cm- 
ire  of  an  enterprising  community.  It  has  two  stores, 
kept  by  Gurnee  &  Son  and  Jacob  Hall,  and  a  bobbin- 
factory,  owned  by  Albert  A.  Wortendyke,  which  em- 
ploys both  steam  and  water-power,  and  has  a  force  of 
fifteen  men  engaged  in  its  various  departments.  The 
bobbins  are  used  in  both  flax-  and  silk-mills,  and  are 
shipped  to  Paterson  and  New  York  City,  which  fur- 
nishes a  constant  market. 
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The  laod  on  which  the  hamlet  of  Mont  Vale  is  lo- 
cated was  originally  owned  by  Jacobus  Demarest, 
and  was  later  purchased  and  buildings  erected  by 
▼arious  parties  from  time  to  time.  The  station  is  one 
of  those  located  in  Washington  township  along  the 
line  of  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Railroad,  and 
is  in  charge  of  J.  I.  Blauvelt,  who  is  also  postmaster. 
There  are  two  stores,  the  proprietors  of  whom  are  L. 
Oumee  &  Son  and  A.  Gurnee,  and  a  hotel  kept  by 
John  A.  L.  Blauvelt. 

Churches.— The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  Sad- 
dle River  was  organized  as  early  as  1784.  The  earliest 
records  of  the  church  having  been  lost  or  destroyed 
Fenders  much  information  regarding  it  at  this  period 
unobtainable. 

The  first  church  edifice,  a  wood  structure,  octagonal 
in  shape,  was  erected  in  1787,  but  no  pews  were  pro- 
vided, and  those  desiring  seats  brought  chairs  from 
their  homes.  Neither  was  any  heating  apparatus 
fhrnished,  and  each  worshiper  brought  a  foot-stove 
as  the  only  means  of  rendering  the  building  comfort- 
able. 

This  structure  remained  until  1819,  the  year  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  General  Synod,  when  it  was  su- 
perseded by  the  present  large  and  substantial  edifice, 
now  known  as  "  the  Old  Stone  Church,"  and  which 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  early  landmarks.  The 
tearing  down  and  building  up  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  aged  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  6rst  pulpit,  high,  barrel-shaped,  and  elaborately 
ornamented,  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Hol- 
land at  great  expense,  and  was  regarded  as  a  thing  of 
beauty.  It  is  still  preserved  as  a  relic.  The  seats  were 
constructed  with  high,  straight  backs  and  correspond- 
ing doors,  and  but  for  the  elevation  of  the  pulpit  the 
children  of  the  congregation  could  not  have  seen  the 
preacher.  Some  years  ago  the  interior  was  completely 
remodeled.  The  pulpit  was  discarded  for  one  of  more 
modem  &shion,  the  pews  were  changed  in  shape  and 
design  (and  more  recently  cushioned),  and  the  floors 
neatly  and  thoroughly  carpeted.  In  the  rear  an  alcove 
was  built,  in  which  a  spacious  platform  was  constructed. 
The  old  custom  of  having  a  reader  and  precentor  was 
maintained  for  years,  these  officials  standing  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  and  one  reading  the  chapter  and  the 
hjrmns,  while  the  other  had  exclusive  charge  of  the 
music.  This  church  and  that  of  Paramus  were 
united  under  one  pastorate'until  1812,  when  a  sep- 
aration occurred,  the  list  of  pastors  of  the  Paramus 
and  Saddle  River  Churches  previous  to  1812  being 
identical. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  Saddle  River  Church  after 
the  separation  was  Rev.  Stephen  Goetschius.  He 
was  installed  in  1813,  and  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
1883,  the  infirmities  of  years  rendering  further  labor 
impossible.  His  descendants  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  Rev.  John  Manley  succeeded 
in  1834,  and  resigned  in  1866,  having  completed  a 
pastorate  of  thirty-two  years.    He  was  followed  by 


Rev.  Abram  H.  Meyers,  who  was  installed  in  1867, 
and  closed  his  ministry  in  1873.  The  present  pastor* 
Rev.  W.  E.  Bogardus,  began  his  labors  in  April,  1874. 

The  church  has  connected  with  it  a  flourishing 
Sunday-school,  which  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  Garret  Z.  Snider. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pascack  and  vicinity  desired 
for  many  years  to  organize  a  church  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, but  were  prevented  from  various  causes. 
Finally  the  Saddle  River  Church,  being  separated 
from  that  of  Paramus,  offered  to  join  with  the  people 
of  Pascack,  and  to  assist  them  in  building  a  house  of 
worship.  It  was  agreed  to  have  two  church  build- 
ings, one  consistory,  and  one  congregation,  and  to 
hold  services  alternately  in  the  two  houses  of  worship. 

In  the  year  1814,  Rev.  Stephen  Goetschius  was 
called  as  pastor.  The  building  of  the  church  at  Pas- 
cack was  then  begun,  and  was  completed  in  one 
season.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1814)  it 
was  dedicated,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the 
pastor. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1814,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Classis  of  Paramus  met  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Classis,  all  the  members — John  Yury, 
Joseph  Debaun,  Jacob  Debaun,  and  John  Debaun — 
being  present.  They  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
elders  and  deacons.  The  following  persons  were 
chosen  elders :  John  J.  £k;kerson,  John  Gamble,  Gar- 
ret Duryie,  and  Jacob  Banta;  Deacons,  Gerret  J. 
Ackerman,  Edward  Eickerson,  Hendric  Storms,  and 
John  J.  Demarest.  The  church  was  organized  with 
fifty  members.  Rev.  S.  Goetschius  continuing  pastor 
of  the  two  churches,  Saddle  River  and  Pascack,  from 
the  year  1814  to  1835. 

Rev.  John  Manley  was  called  in  the  year  1835,  and 
continued  his  relations  until  1853  or  1854.  About 
this  time  the  two  churches  became  separate  organi- 
zations, and  the  Rev.  John  Manley  remained  .as 
pastor  of  the  Saddle  River  Church.  Rev.  John  T. 
Demarest,  D.D.,  accepted  a  call  from  the  consistor}' 
of  the  church  of  Pascack.  His  pastorate  extended 
over  a  period  from  1854  to  1867.  In  the  year  1855 
land  was  purchased  and  the  parsonage  erected. 

In  the  year  1867  Rev.  J.  T.  Demarest,  D.D.,  re- 
signed his  charge,  and  the  following  year  the  Rev.  B. 
A.  Bartholf  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church, 
where  he  remained  until  1873. 

During  the  years  1873  and  1874  the  church  and 
parsonage  were  remodeled,  at  an  expense  of  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  after  which  Rev.  Alex- 
ander McKelvy  was  stated  supply  for  three  months. 

Rev.  Edward  Lodewick,  the  present  pastor,  accepted 
a  call  from  the  consistory  in  the  year  1875.  During 
the  past  six  years  seventy  persons  have  been  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  church,  which  now  re- 
ports eighty  families  and  one  hundred  and  twenty - 
three  members  in  full  communion. 

The  Sabbath -school  numbers  one  hundred  scholars. 

The  consistory   of   the    church   at  present  is  an 
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follows:  Elders,  Henry  Smith,  Peter  M.  Holdman, 
Fredcriik  I\  Wortendyke,  John  J.  Storms ;  Deacons, 
Henry  H,  Peterson,  John  E.  Terhune,  John  H.  Ack- 
erman,  Jajii^  Duryea ;  Pastor,  Edward  Lode  wick. 

Among  tlve  early  settlers  of  the  upper  portion  of 
B*jrgen  C<ui  i»ty  and  the  lower  part  of  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,  wore  a  number  of  Low  Dutch  and  German 
families,  wlio  were,  while  in  the  fatherland,  either 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  or  whose  sympa- 
thies were  strongly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  this  denomi- 
nation. These  families  were  formed  into  a  congrega- 
tion as  tixriy  iis  1745,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev. 
H.  M.  3Juhlenberg,  D.D.  One  of  the  congregations 
bulk  a  Iioase  of  worship  at  a  point  called  Ramapaugh, 
now  Ramafio,  N.  J.,  near  the  State  boundary  line. 
The  otljer  congregation  erected  an  edifice  at  New 
Bridge,  now  known  as  New  Mil  ford,  in  Midland 
towuahip.  For  years  other  churches,  representing  a 
variety  ol"  creeds,  having  meanwhile  sprung  up  within 
the  limiTs*  of  the  county,  these  two  were  neglected,  and 
the  latu  r  was  eventually  consumed  by  fire  about  the 
year  1812. 

Tlit^re  Hwnia  to  have  been  no  organization  at  Sad- 
dle Rivor  imtil  the  year  1820,  when  Rev.  H.  L*.  Pohl- 
mau,  a  i*tm]ent  of  Hartwick  Seminary,  in  New  York 
6tiite,  was  delegated  as  a  home  missionary  to  the  long- 
negrleeteil  field.  He  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  church 
©difioe,  wljjch  was  completed  by  his  successor.  Rev. 
David  Hendricks,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Pohlman  having 
been  meanwhile  called  to  the  New  Germantown 
charge  at  (ierman  Valley. 

Jhv  foll-iwing  list  embraces  the  names  of  the  foun- 
ders* of  Lhf  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Saddle 
River:  .Ttdin  Ackerman,  David  Ackerman,  Rynard 
Achenliatk,  Thomas  Achenback,  Lawrence  Achen- 
ba*:k,  Andrew  Essler,  Thomas  Van  Buskirk,  John 
Vun  Tlnskirk,  Lawrence  Van  Buskirk. 

The*  ohTirch,  which  has  had  an  existence  of  more 
than  aixty  years,  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  fol- 
lowing pa-^ttors :  Revs.  H.  N.  Pohlman,  D.  Hendricks, 
William  (libaon.  Prof.  H.  J.  Smith,  John  Eisenlord, 

J,  C.  Day,  O.  Neff,  M.  Waltermire,  N.  Wert,  

Deyeoj  —  Wells, Julica,  J.  E.  Switzer,  and 

the  prfjieiit  incumbent.  Rev.  P.  M.  Rightmyer.  Da- 
ring tilt?  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Day  a  convenient 
parsrm:igc  was  purchased,  which  was  enlarged  while 
Rev.  yir.  l>t?yeo  was  pastor,  whose  service  extended 
over  a  pi  rind  of  sixteen  years.  The  church  has  had 
ita  jlavM  of  prosperity  and  of  adversity,  and  through 
all  hii^  fiei'ti  blessed  and  sustained.  It  numbers  one 
liuntlrc<i  and  twenty  members,  and  a  flourishing  Sun- 
day-scliool  of  ten  oflScers  and  teachers  and  sixty-five 
scholarsi. 

ReligiouH  services  were  for  a  period  held  at  a  public 
hall  in  Wiatwood,  when  it  was  deemed  advisable  by 
variiiu.H  n  si  dents  of  the  place  to  erect  a  chapel.  Sub- 
Bcrifitinns  were  received,  those  most  active  in  the  en- 
twrprist^  being  Messrs.  Van  Emburgh,  Bogert,  Brickell, 
and    \VasifTvelt.     The  building  was  completed  in 


1872,  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  dollars,  and  at  once 
opened  for  use.  Union  services  are  regularly  con- 
ducted by  clergymen  from  Closter,  Nanuet,  Schraa- 
len burgh,  and  other  adjacent  villages.  The  board  of 
trustees  who  superintended  the  erection  of  the  edifice 
were  Capt.  J.  C.  Westervelt,  B.  Z.  Van  Emburgh,  I. 
D.  Bogert,  George  T.  Brickell,  and  Walter  H.  Ram- 
sey. The  present  board  is  the  same,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Walter  H.  Rumsey,  who  is  superseded  by 
Thomas  G.  Brickell. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Hillsdale  is 
composed  mainly  of  residents  of  the  township  who 
formerly  worshiped  at  Closter,  Middletown,  and  else- 
where. A  more  convenient  and  accessible  point  was 
needed  for  these  services,  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
Rev.  E.  M.  Gkirton,  a  society  was  organized  in  1875, 
and  the  congregation  gathered  at  the  railroad  depot, 
where  a  room  was  tendered  them  until  other  provision 
was  made. 

During  the  year  1876  a  lot  was  donated  by  D.  P. 
Patterson,  upon  which  a  church  edifice  was  erected,  a 
suflScient  sum  having  been  raised  by  subscription  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  building.  Rev.  E.  M. 
Garton  removed  to  Hackensack  in  1878,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Timbrel  1,  whose  pastorate 
extended  over  a  period  of  two  years.  He  was  followed 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Sargent,  and  he  by  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Simpson.  The  society  of  the  Hillsdale  M.  E.  Church 
embraces  also  that  of  Middletown,  or  Pearl  River,  the 
two  numbering  about  sixty  members. 

The  stewards  are  J.  Ruckman,  A.  A.  Post,  S.  Mead, 
J.  J.  Cole,  D.  J.  Hering,  and  R.  Boyd. 

The  board  of  trustees  embraces  the  following  names: 
J.  J.  Cole,  S.  Mead,  R.  Boyd,  A.  A.  Post,  A.  Hopper, 
and  C.  Marsh. 

A  Sunday-school  is  maintained,  numbering  fifty 
scholars,  of  which  L.  B.  Van  Wagenen  is  superin- 
tendent. 

A  Congregational  Chapel  has  been  erected  at  Pas- 
cack  by  the  liberality  of  a  private  citizen.  It  has  no 
settled  pastor,  services  being  conducted  by  ministers 
from  neighboring  villages. 

Friendship  Lodge,  No.  102,  F.  and  A.  M.-This 
lodge  is  located  at  Pascack,  in  Washington  township. 

It  was  granted  a  dispensation  Oct.  14,  a.d.  1869, 
its  warrant  was  issued  Jan.  20,  a.d.  1870,  and  it  was 
constituted  a  working  lodge  on  the  17th  of  February 
of  the  same  year.  The  warrant  officers  were  Henry 
C.  Neer,  W.  M.;  James  G.  Hering,  S.  W.;  Garret  R. 
Hering,  J.  W. 

Its  present  officers  are  John  F.  Hering,  W.  M.; 
Abram  S.  Van  Horn,  S.  W. ;  David  P.  PuUs,  J.  W.; 
Abraham  Wortendyke,  Treas.;  Garret  F.  Hering, 
P.  M.,  Sec;  Henry  C.  Neer,  P.  M.,  S.  D. ;  Albert  C. 
Kent,  J.  D. ;  John  A.  L.  Blauvelt,  John  H.  Acker- 
man, M.  of  C;  Genert  M.  Ottignon,  Steward;  Wil- 
liam English,  Tyler. 

Historical  Notes  and  Incidents.— The  following 
account  of  the  massacre  of  Col.  Baylor's  troop,  which 
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The  Bering  family  are  of  Holland  ancestry.  The 
progenitor  of  the  branch  to  which  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  belongs  was  Garret  P.,  who  resided  at  Pafcack, 
and  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mist  Sarah  Campbell,  to 
whom  was  born  one  daughter, — Rachel.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  David  Bering,  who  had  one  son, — Kalph,  born 
Feb.  28, 1800,  on  the  homestead  in  Washington,  formerly 
known  at  Barrington  township.  Be  passed  the  early 
portion  of  hii  life  on  the  farm  of  his  grandfather,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  owner  and  oultiyator  of  the  family  estate, 
and  was  married  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Judge  John  R. 
Blauyelt,  of  Old  Book,  in  the  township  before  mentioned. 
They  had  children, — Garret  R.  and  Rachel  Ann  (Mrs. 
Aaron  Rider),  of  Schraalenburgh.  The  birth  of  Garret 
R.  occurred  Feb.  26,  1881,  at  Tappan,  in  Washington 
township,  where  his  early  years  were  passed.  Bis  edu- 
cation was  acquired  first  at  the  academy  under  the 
management  of  David  I.  Cole,  and  later  at  Backensack, 
when  Jacob  Wortendyke  filled  the  rdle  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Bering  then  being  desirous  of  a  career  of  inde- 
pendence engaged  in  teaching,  his  earliest  field  of  labor 
being  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained 


for  two  years,  after  which  he  repaired  to  Bergen  County 
and  followed  the  same  vocation.  The  inherited  love  of 
agricultural  pursuits  led  him  eventually  to  adopt  the 
calling  of  a  farmer.  Be  was,  in  September,  1842,  united 
in  marriage  to  Catharine  A.,  daughter  of  Garret  A. 
Bckerson,  of  Tappan,  to  whom  two  children  were  bom, 
— John  and  Sarah,  the  latter  of  whom  became  Mrs. 
Charles  Fornier,  of  Backensack. 

The  tastes  of  Mr.  Bering  prompted  him  in  1874  to  em- 
bark on  the  restless  wHters  of  political  life,  when  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Bergen  County  for  one  year.  The  State 
constitution  having  been  modified  during  this  period, 
he  was  re-elected,  and  served  three  additional  years.  On 
the  expiration  of  this  term  he  retired  to  and  has  since 
resided  upon  his  farm.  Mr.  Bering  being  favorably 
impressed  with  the  wealth  of  the  ores  of  North  Carolina, 
has  engaged  extensively  in  mining  enterprises,  in  which 
he  is  now  actively  interested.  Be  is  in  his  political 
sympathies  a  Democrat,  and  has  always  labored  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  his  party.  The  family 
of  Mr.  Bering  worship  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Billsdale,  of  which  his  wife  is  a  member. 
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is  given  as  having  occurred  in  October,  1778,  is  taken 
from  "Ramsey's  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." It  differs  in  many  respects  materially  from 
the  brief  sketch  given  elsewhere,  but  will  doubtless 
be  of  interest  to  the  reader :  "  One  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous events  which  occurred  during  the  campaign 
was  the  surprise  and  slaughter  of  an  American  regi- 
ment of  light  dragoons,  commanded  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Baylor.  While  employed  in  a  detached  situation  to 
intercept  and  watch  a  British  foraging-party,  they 
took  up  their  lodging  in  a  bam  near  Tappan.  The 
officer  who  commanded  the  party  which  surprised 
them  was  Maj.-Gen.  Grey.  He  acquired  the  name  of 
the  '  No-flint  General'  from  his  common  practice  of 
ordering  his  command  to  take  the  flints  out  of  their 
muskets,  that  they  might  be  confined  to  the  use  of 
their  bayonets.  A  party  of  militia  which  had  been 
stationed  on  the  road  by  which  the  British  advanced 
quitted  their  post  without  giving  notice  to  Col.  Bay- 
lor. This  disorderly  conduct  was  the  occasion  of  the 
disaster  which  followed.  Grey's  men  proceeded  with 
such  silence  and  address  that  they  cut  off  a  sergeant's 
patrol  without  noise,  and  surrounded  Old  Tappan 
without  being  discovered.  They  then  rushed  in  upon 
Baylor's  regiment  while  they  were  in  a  profound 
sleep.  Incapable  of  defense  or  resistance,  cut  off 
from  every  prospect  of  selling  their  lives  dearly,  the 
surprised  dragoons  sued  for  quarter.  Unmoved  by 
their  supplications,  their  adversaries  applied  the  bay- 
onet, and  continued  its  repeated  thrusts  while  objects 
could  be  found  in  which  any  sign  of  life  appeared. 
A  few  escaped,  and  others,  afb^  having  received  from 
five  to  eleven  bayonet-wounds  in  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  were  restored  ultimately  to  perfect  health. 
Baylor  himself  was  wounded,  but  not  dangerously. 
He  lost  in  killed,  woundjed,  and  taken  sixty-seven 
privates  out  of  one  hundred  and  four.  About  forty 
were  made  prisoners,  who  were  indebted  for  their 
lives  to  the  humanity  of  one  of  Grey's  officers,  who 
gave  quarter  to  the  whole  fourth  troop,  though  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers." 

Abram  C.  Holdmm. — His  paternal  grandfather, 
James  Holdrum,  was  born  at  Old  Tappan,  N.  J., 
Bee.  21,  1785.  He  was  in  service  at  Sandy  Hook 
daring  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Schraalenburgh. 

He  was  united  in  marriage,  Aug.  26,  1804,  to  Mar- 
garet Demarest,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, — 
Cornelius  J.,  the  father  of  our  subject,  and  Rachel, 
the  wife  of  David  I.  Demarest,  and  afterwards  of 
John  E.  Post. 

Cornelius  J.  Holdrum  was  born  at  Old  Tappan, 
Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  6, 1806,  and  spent  his  en- 
tire business  life  as  a  farmer.  He  married,  June  16, 
1831,  Elizabeth  Depew,  by  whom  he  had  five  chil- 
dren,—Martha,  wife  of  A.  P.  Jersey,  of  New  York 
City ;  James ;  Catherine  A.,  wife  of  John  J.  Dema- 
rest ;  Abram  C. ;  and  John  C. 

Mr.  Holdmm  served  at  different  times  as  both 


elder  and  deacon  in  the  Reformed  Church  at  Schraa- 
lenburgh, of  which  he  and  his  wife  were  members. 

He  died  Sept.  10, 1871,  and  his  wife  died  April  26, 
1881. 

Abram  C,  son  of  Cornelius  J.  Holdrum,  was  born 
at  Orangeburgh,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28, 1837. 
His  early  years  were  passed  in  the  common  school 
and  in  assisting  his  father  on  the  fiirm.  After  being 
with  D.  P.  Demarest  in  the  grocery  business  for  a 
while,  he  went  to  Albany,  and  attended  the  State 
Normal  School  for  a  time.  He  then  went  to  New 
York  City,  and  became  one  of  the  employes  of  the 
United  States  Express  Company  for  a  period  of  six- 
teen years,  when  he  removed  to  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.,  and  engaged  in  farming,  which  he  has  since 
followed  successfully.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  held  the  office  of  fVeeholder  of  his  township 
in  1879.  He  was  appointed  notary  public  by  Gov- 
ernor Parker,  and  commissioner  of  deeds  by  Governor 
McClellan.  He  was  also  one  of  the  enumerators  of 
the  tenth  census  of  the  United  States.  He  has  twice 
been  nominated  for  Assemblyman,  but,  his  party 
being  largely  in  the  minority,  was  defeated. 

He  is  a  member,  and  has  served  as  deacon,  in  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Tappan,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
He  was  married,  Jan.  24, 1872,  to  Mary  L.,  daughter 
of  John  A.  and  Catherine  (Demarest)  Hopper,  who 
has  borne  him  three  children, — Samuel  Calvin  (de- 
ceased), Bessie,  and  Garret  A. 


CHAPTER    XL. 


RIDGEFIELD. 


Physical  Featnre«.— The  whole  range  of  the  Pali- 
sades affords  a  wide,  extensive  panorama  of  beautiful 
scenery.  From  the  summit  of  the  ridge  and  along 
the  edge  of  this  far-reaching  declivity  for  twenty 
miles  from  Jersey  City  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  natu- 
ral scenery  is  constantly  enchanted  with  new  and 
ever-varying  views. 

Ridgefield  is  the  first  township  in  Bergen  County 
which  the  traveler  enters  in  passing  up  the  Palisades. 
His  first  impressions  are  much  like  those  of  old  Hen- 
drick  Hudson  in  speaking  of  a  wider  extent  of  country : 
"  A  very  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  and  a  pleasant  land 
to  see."  The  valley  of  the  Hackensack  invited  early 
settlers  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Overpeck  Creek,  a  navigable  arm  of  the  Hacken- 
sack, also  attracted  settlers  quite  as  early  in  this  di- 
rection. Sloops  and  schooners  can  pass  up  this  creek 
nearly  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  township. 
Ridgefield  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Englewood, 
on  the  east  by  the  Hudson,  on  the  south  by  Hudson 
County,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hackensack  River, 
The  southern  boundary  is  less  than  two  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  northern  less  than  four,  and  the  length  of 
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the  township  from  north  to  south  does  not  exceed  four 
miles.  Bellman's  Creek,  forming  part  of  the  southern 
boundary,  the  Hackensack,  the  Overpeck,  the  Hudson, 
with  more  than  a  dozen  other  smaller  streams  and  riv- 
ulets, bountifully  supply  the  whole  township  with 
water.  From  the  western  border  of  the  Palisades  the 
land  descends  to  the  Overpeck,  forming  a  most  beauti- 
ful valley,  with  the  land  again  rising  to  a  high  ridge 
midway  between  the  Overpeck  and  the  Hackensack. 
From  this  long  ridge,  extending  far  to  the  north  be- 
yond this  township,  it  took  its  name  of  Ridgefield. 

The  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western,  for- 
merly the  Midland  Railroad,  the  Jersey  City  and  Al- 
bany Railroad,  and  the  Northern  Railway  of  New  Jer- 
sey— all  running  northward  through  the  township^ 
afford  ample  railroad  accommodations.  The  Susque- 
hanna enters  the  township  at  Bellman's  Creek,  and 
the  Northern  at  about  one  hundred  feet  south  of  the 
creek,  and  at  a  point  north  and  east  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  Albany  road  in  this  locality  is  not  yet 
constructed,  diverging  at  present  from  the  track  of 
the  Susquehanna  between  Little  Ferry  and  Bogota 
stations.  It  has,  however,  an  independent  line  pro- 
jected and  now  under  construction  to  New  York 
City. 

Early  Settlements.— Ridgefield  embraces  the  earli- 
est settlements  in  the  ancient  township  of  Hackensack, 
antedating  even  the  organization  of  that  township  in 
1693,  and  of  the  county  of  Bergen  in  1676.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  town  or  village  compactly  built, 
like  the  village  of  Bergen,  but  there  were  settlements 
both  of  Dutch  and  English  in  and  about  what  was 
subsequently  known  as  English  Neighborhood  prior 
to  1675.  The  Westervelts,  the  Zimermans,  the  Ban- 
tas,  and  the  Blauvelts,  all  coming  from  Holland, 
settled  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
that  locality.  The  ancestors  of  Jacob  P.  Westervelt, 
now  of  Hackensack  Village,  with  himself,  were  born 
in  English  Neighborhood.  His  father  was  born  there 
in  1776,  and  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Westervelt,  who 
was  born  there  certainly  as  early  as  1690,  and  he  was 
the  son  of  the  original  ancestor  of  this  family,  who 
came  from  Holland  and  settled  on  Overpeck  Creek, 
within  the  present  limits  of  Ridgefield  township,  prob- 
ably about  1670. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  of  Westervelt 
that  can  be  ascertained  in  Holland  is  that  of  Dirck 
Van  Westervelt,  who  was  born  between  1475  and 
1500,  and  married  into  the  Van  Wenkom  family,  and 
from  them  sprang  a  large  and  influential  family  now 
living  in  Holland. 

The  earliest  settlers  bearing  the  name  in  America 
were  Lubbert  Lubbertson  and  Willem  Van  Wester- 
velt, who  came  from  the  town  of  Meppel,  province  of 
Drenthe,  Holland,  on  the  ship  **Hoop,"  in  April, 
1662,  and  settled  on  Long  Island.  The  fact  of  set- 
tlement is  established  from  records,  showing  that  a 
son  of  Willem  purchased  in  1697  considerable  prop- 
erty in  New  Utrecht,  which  he  sold  in  1708  to  An- 
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,  and  lived  for  some  time  there,  as  Dericke  Wil- 

lemse  Van  Westervelt  names  in  her  will  her  husband, 
Willem,  and  also  her  son,  Abraham  Willemse,  whose 
wife  was  Margaret.  Their  children  were  AUtie,  born 
in  1651;  Abraham,  1658;  Willemtie,  1654;  Femmetie, 
1658;  and  Jan,  1660. 

Lubbert  Lubbertson  Van  Westervelt  had  cbfl- 
dren:  Lubbert,  bom  in  Meppel,  and  married  Be- 
lilje  Bouluse,  March  4,  1680;  Roelof,  also  bom  in 
Meppel  in  1659.  Jumen,  Jan,  Margrietie,  and  Ma- 
ritie  were  born  in  this  country. 

Deeds  and  papers  in  possession  of  their  descend- 
ants show  that  the  Van  Westervelts  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  old  Bergen  County,  as  Cornelias,  son 
of  Lubbert,  settled  at  Acquackanonk,  and  was  one  of 
the  original  fourteen  patentees  who  purchased  the 
Acquackanonk  patent  in  1684,  containing  some  thirty 
thousand  acres.  He  did  not  remain  long  there,  as 
there  is  only  one  conveyance  afterwards,  and  then 
settled  on  the  other  side  of  the  Passaic  River,  in  what 
is  now  Bergen  County,  and  hence  originated  the  Van 
Westervelt  name  here.  Like  other  families  firom 
Holland  when  first  coming  to  America,  they  had  no 
surname,  but  added  to  their  baptismal  name  the  name 
of  the  place  from  whence  they  came  in  Holland. 
Hence  Jan,  from  the  west  of  Holland, — "  wast  valt," 
a  west  field, — would  be  "  Jan  Wast  Valt,"  or  John 
Westervelt. 

The  grandfather  of  Samuel  D.  Westervelt  lived 
at  the  Hopper  grist-mill.  The  Hoppers  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wagzaw  in  1711,  and  owned  nearly  all 
the  land  in  that  section  on  the  Passaic  River. 

Of  his  children,  Lucas,  the  youngest,  was  born  in 
Pompton,  March  17,  1788,  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old,  he  came 
to  Teaneck,  where  at  the  proper  age  he  learned  the 
mason's  trade.  He  married  Belinda  Demarest,  Nov. 
5,  1803,  who  was  born  Nov.  24, 1784,  and  died  Jan.  6, 
1858.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  at  Tenafly,  where 
he  built  a  stone  house,  in  which  he  resided  until  hia 
death,  March  17,  1825.  The  house  was  standing  in 
1881,  and  is  one  of  the  monuments  left  of  ''olden 
time/'  and  showing  his  chosen  occupation. 

His  children  were  Simon,  John,  Cornelius,  Samuel 
D.,  Elizabeth,  Eve,  and  Ann,  wife  of  Albert  Winant, 
of  Hackensack. 

Lourens  Andriessen  Van  Buskirk,  signifying ''  from 
the  church  in  the  woods"  (sometimes  calling  himself 
by  the  former  and  sometimes  by  the  latter  name,  and 
whose  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  recital  of 
early  events  in  this  history)  jointly  with  others  pur- 
chased, Jan.  6, 1676,  a  large  tract  of  land,  then  known 
as  New  Hackensack,  upon  which  he  resided  as  early 
as  1688. 

The  De  Mott  family  were  Huguenots,  and  settled 
in  English  Neighborhood  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Mathias,  the  ancestor  of  this  family,  was  born  in 
France,  and  settled  in  Bergen  County.  His  son  Jacob 
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was  father  of  John  De  Mott,  who  died  in  1832,  aged 
eighty-four.  Jacob,  the  father  of  the  present  Jacob 
J.  De  Mott,  was  born  March  11, 1794,  and  succeeded 
to  the  ancestral  home  on  the  Tenafiy  road.  John  De 
Mott,  son  of  Jacob,  lived  in  English  Neighborhood. 

Richard  Paulison  was  descended  from  an  early  set- 
tler in  English  Neighborhood.  He  was  born  Oct.  1, 
1773,  and  lived  all  of  his  life  in  the  present  Bidgefield 
township,  and  died  in  1878,  at  nearly  one  hundred 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  father  of  John  R.  and 
other  children,  who  have  left  a  large  family  of  de- 
Kendants,  among  whom  was  the  late  Judge  Paulison 
and  Paul  Paulison,  his  brother,  of  Hackensack. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  in  this  volume 
of  the  early  settlements  in  Bergen  County  for  further 
particulars  of  early  settlements  in  this  locality. 

Robert  Earle,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Bergen 
County,  located  in  Bidgefield  township,  and  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land,  beginning  at  the  North 
River,  from  thence  to  the  Hackensack,  and  running 
thence  to  Bull's  Ferry,  from  thence  to  Five  Corners 
(or  Bergen),  near  Fort  Lee,  as  early  as  1650 ;  and  as 
there  were  no  white  inhabitants  near  Mr.  Earle,  he 
gave  several  acres  of  woodland  to  a  number  of  white 
families  to  locate  on,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  set- 
tlement The  only  descendant  of  which  there  is  any 
knowledge  was  Robert,  who  married  Mary  Smith 
and  located  in  Ridgefield  township.  His  children 
were  Daniel,  Robert,  Philip,  Joseph,  John,  Charles, 
Edward,  Elizabeth,  Jennie,  and  Mary. 

Daniel  married  Charlotte  Nicholas,  and  lived  near 
Seacancus,  and  reared  a  family  of  five  children, — 
Margaret,  Robert,  Charlotte,  Edward,  and  Daniel. 

Maigaret  married  John  Dean,  and  lived  at  New 
Durham. 

Robert  married  Ann  King,  and  moved  to  New 
York. 

Charlotte  married  Benjamin  R.  Still,  and  moved  to 
Brooklyn,  and  had  one  child,  Augusta. 

Edward  married  twice :  his  first  wife  was  Harriet 
Daley ;  second  was  Mary  Ann  Cozzens,  and  moved  to 
Hudson  County. 

Daniel  married  Hannah  Sneath,  and  located  in 
Hudson  County,  and  had  eight  children, — Sarah 
Ann,  Mary,  Edward,  Daniel,  Charlotte,  Gertrude, 
Anna,  and  Harriet. 

What  became  of  Robert,  Philip,  Joseph,  John, 
Charles,  Edward,  Elizabeth,  Jennie,  and  Mary  is  not 
known,  further  than  they  all  moved  out  of  the  county. 

Andrew  Engle,  a  native  of  Germany,  settled  on 
Bair»  Ferry  Hill,  Ridgefield  township,  in  about 
1779,  and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  en- 
gaged in  tilling  the  soil.  His  family  consisted  of 
John,  Jennet,  Sarah,  Maria,  Margaret,  Andrew  S., 
and  James. 

John  married  Mary  Day,  and  settled  adjacent  to 
his  father.  His  children  were  Jebnet,  Andrew,  Henry, 
Sarah,  Catherine,  John,  Margaret,  Eliza  Ann,  James, 
Wilmina,  Louisa. 


Jennet  married  Charles  Clark,  and  resides  in  the 
township. 

Andrew  married  Eliza  Ann  Cutwater,  and  lives 
near  Fairview,  and  raised  a  large  family. 

Henry  married  Hannah  Crafl,  and  located  at  Fair- 
view. 

Sarah  married  William  Howell,  and  located  at 
Fairview. 

Catherine  married  John  S.  Townsend,  and  lived  in 
the  township ;  both  dead. 

John,  out  of  county. 

Margaret  married  William  Kelly,  and  lives  at  Fair- 
view. 

Eliza  Ann  married  William  Danelson,  and  located 
in  Hudson  County. 

James,  single,  resides  in  Fairview. 

Wilmina  married  John  White,  and  resides  at  South 
Amboy. 

Louisa  married  Jeremiah  Tracy,  and  resides  at 
Fairview. 

Jennet  married  Michael  Fisher,  and  moved  to 
Hudson  County.  Their  children  were  Maria,  Jennet, 
Catherine. 

Maria  married  Nathaniel  Morris,  and  lives  in  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Jennet  married  William  Odgen,  and  resides  in  East 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Catherine  married  Joseph  Wragg,  and  located  in 
Hudson  County. 

Sarah  married  Cyrus  Ward,  and  moved  to  New 
York  City. 

Maria ;  no  trace  of  her. 

Margaret  married  Henry  Miller,  and  located  at 
New  Dunham. 

Andrew  S.  married  Wilmina  Demarest,  and  located 
in  Hudson  County. 

James  married  Amelia  Dykeman,  and  lived  at 
Fairview ;  both  dead. 

Thomas  McDonald,  a  native  of  Scotland,  settled  at 
Day's  Point,  on  the  Hudson  River,  Hudson  County, 
which  was  formerly  Bergen  County,  as  early  as  1776, 
and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  and  engaged  in 
farming.  His  children  were  Thomas,  Jr.,  Mathias, 
and  John. 

Thomas,  Jr.,  married  Sarah  Youmans,  and  located 
on  Bull's  Ferry  road,  Ridgefield  township,  in  1800, 
and  engaged  in  farming.  Their  children  were  Thomas, 
Jr.,  Jeremiah,  David,  James,  Sarah  M.,  and  Rudol- 
phus. . 

Thomas,  Jr.,  married  Sarah  Lee,  and  moved  to 
New  York. 

Jeremiah  married  Susan  Whitchurch,  and  settled 
in  New  York. 

David  married  Mary  Seddon,  and  settled  at  Fair- 
view,  and  reared  a  large  family. 

James  married  Elizabeth  Golden,  moved  to  New 
York  State. 

Sarah  M.  married  James  D.  Demarest,  and  resides 
at  Fairview. 
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Rudolphus  married  Sarah  Gkurdner,  and  moved  to 
Essex  County. 

Mathias  married  Hannah  M.  Bortholts,  and  settled 
in  Ridgefield  township ;  his  children  were  Saphronia, 
Thomas,  John,  Eliza,  Mathias,  Jr.,  Abraham,  and 
Hannah. 

Sophronia  married  Philip  Tabbs,  and  moved  to 
New  York. 

Thomas  married  Sosan  Storge,  and  settled  in  Hud- 
son County. 

John  married  and  settled  in  Hudson  County. 

Eliza  married  Samuel  Earl,  and  lives  on  Buirs 
Ferry  Hill,  Ridgefield  township. 

Mathias,  Jr.,  married  Eliza  Holden,  and  lives  in 
Hudson  County. 

Abraham  married  and  died  in  township. 

Hannah  married  Henry  Dodd,  and  moved  to  Hud- 
son County. 

John  married  Maria  Van  Dusen,  and  located  on 
Bull's  Ferry  Hill;  his  children  were  James,  Jane, 
Hannah,  John,  Jr.,  William  R.,  and  Fanny. 

James  married  a  Miss  Berdett,  and  moved  out  of 
the  county. 

Jane  lives  at  Fairview. 

Hannah  married  and  moved  out  of  the  State. 

John,  Jr.,  married  and  settled  at  Jersey  City. 

William  R.  died  young. 

Fanny  married  Henry  Russell,  and  resides  at  Fair- 
view. 

Civil  Organisation.— The  act  of  1871,  erecting  the 
township  of  Ridgefield  from  the  southern  part  of  Old 
Hackensack,  defines  its  lines  of  boundary  as  follows : 

"  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Hackensmck  Biver  when  the  OkUt 
Lane  road  itrikw  th«  tame,  running  thence  In  an  easterly  direction 
along  the  middle  of  the  said  Cedar  Lane  roiid  to  the  middle  of  the  Orer- 
peck  Creek ;  thence  In  a  northerly  direction  along  the  easterly  branch 
of  HRid  creek  to  where  the  same  strikes  the  line  of  lands  formerly  of 
John  I.  Demott;  thence  easterly  along  the  southerly  line  of  said  De- 
mott*8  land  to  the  east  line  of  the  township  of  Hackensack." 

Edward  Jardine  became  the  first  chosen  freeholder 
under  this  last  organization,  and  served  for  the  year 
1871,  and  was  followed  by  Hugh  Brosnaham  for  1872 
and  1873,  who  was  followed  by  Thomas  Groulard  for 
1874,  and  by  Isaac  R.  Vereland  for  1875-77,  and  by 
John  Winterburne  for  1878,  and  by  John  J.  Wood 
for  1879  and  1880,  and  Stephen  H.  V.  Moore  for 
1881. 

The  assessors  of  the  township  since  its  organization 
are  as  follows :  John  V.  H.  Terhune,  1871-75 ;  James 
Armett,  1876-77;  John  Fletcher  Burdett,  Jr.,  1877- 
79  ;  William  E.  Taylor,  1880. 

The  collectors,  Nicholas  T.  Romaine,  1871-72; 
John  H.  Winant,  1873-75;  William  P.  Degraw, 
1876-78;  James  Christie,  1879-80. 

The  justices  of  the  peace,  Charles  W.  Chamberlain, 
1872 ;  James  C.  Hazelton,  1873 ;  Thomas  Dunn  Eng- 
lish, 1876;  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  1877;  Arthur  J.  A. 
Pollock  and  Alexander  Clendinen,  1878 ;  Samuel  E. 
De  Groot,  1879 ;  James  Day,  1880. 

The  town  clerks,  James  Christie,  1871-72;  Andrew 


S.  Engle,  1873-74;  Arthur  J.  A.  Pollock,  1875-76; 
John  H.  Mannix,  1877-79;  Charles  H.  Lozier,  1880. 
The  population  of  Ridgefield  in  1875,  at  the  first  cen- 
sus after  its  organization,  was  3516,  and  in  1880, 3952. 
Villages  and  Hamlets. — Fort  Lee,  five  miles  south- 
east of  Hackensack,  and  about  nine  above  New  York 
City,  and  English  Neighborhood,  now  Ridgefield,  are 
places  of  great  historical  interest. 

Fort  Lee  is  the  largest  village  in  the  township,  and 
contains  many  ancient  and  quaint-looking  residences, 
as  it  was  quite  an  old  place,  and  well  known  as  a  land- 
ing on  the  Hudson  long  before  the  Revolution. 
Forty  years  ago  it  was  described  as  having  about 
thirty  dwellings,  irregularly  grouped  in  a  nook  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palisades.  The  population  at  that  time 
could  not  have  exceeded  150.  At  the  last  census  (1880) 
it  had  a  population  of  1424.  Its  old  and  new  resi- 
dences, intermingled  with  each  other,  like  its  inhabi- 
tants, of  native  and  foreign  birch,  give  to  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  town  with  many  new  improvements 
;  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population.  En- 
:  terprise  and  industry  have  greatly  increased  the  growth 
I  of  the  place  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
I  A  large  hotel  and  a  most  commodious  landing  on  t^e 
!  Hudson,  with  its  nearness  to  New  York  City,  make 
the  village  a  convenient  place  of  access  for  excursion- 
ists in  summer,  and  thousands  find  their  way  hither 
for  a  day's  tour  of  pleasure  during  the  hot  season. 
The  old  fort  from  which  the  town  took  its  name,  and 
at  one  time  in  the  Revolution  so  important  as  a  stra- 
tegic point  on  the  Hudson,  has  quite  disappeared,  only 
a  few  stones  above  ground  being  left  to  mark  the  in- 
teresting spot  where  Washington  gazed  with  anxiety 
amid  the  perils  and  uncertainties  of  that  disastrous 
period  of  our  history.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  on  the 
brow  of  the  Palisades,  fronting  the  town,  and  elevated 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  Hudson. 

Bogota,  on  the  Hackensack,  opposite  the  coanty- 
seat,  has  a  population  of  145 ;  Coytesville,  just  above 
Fort  Lee,  of  424 ;  Fairview,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  township,  on  the  Northern  Railway,  410 ;  Leonia, 
above  Fairview,  266 ;  Little  Ferry,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Overpeck,  58 ;  Ridgefield,  between  Fairview  and 
Leonia,  221 ;  Ridgefield  Park,  on  the  Hackensack, 
above  Little  Ferry,  77 ;  Shady  Side,  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  township,  on  the  Hudson,  432 ;  Tay- 
lorsville,  west  of  Fort  Lee,  257 ;  and  Fenwick,  on 
the  northern  line  of  the  township,  238  ;  Walton,  on 
the  Northern  Railway,  near  Englewood,  is  a  small 
manufacturing  village.  Outside  of  these  villages,  and 
all  over  the  township,  are  many  beautiful  residences. 
This  part  of  the  country  in  a  few  years  will  assume 
more  of  the  suburban  appearance  than  it  now  wears, 
being  contiguous  to  the  great  city. 

Schools. — The  earliest  school-house  at  IBdgewater, 
in  this  township,  of  which  there  is  any  knowledge 
was  built  about  the  year  1798,  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  residence  of  James  D.  Bradford,  Esq.,  by 
Michael  Vreeland,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  those  times. 
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and  who  bore  the  expense  of  maintalDiog  the  school 
mostly  alone.  The  Yreeland  family  had  settled  here 
about  one  hundred  years  previous  to  the  date  given 
above.  This  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  "stone 
school"  at  English  Neighborhood,  was  the  only  one 
for  miles  around.  Pupils  came  from  as  &r  north  as 
what  is  now  Taylorsville,  and  south  from  what  is  now 
Guttenburgh,  an  area  now  covered  by  five  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Bidgefield  has  seven  school  districts,  known  as  Nos. 
1, 2,  3,  4,  4J,  6,  and  6,  with  a  school  enumeration  of 
128S  children.  The  largest  district  is  No.  2,  embracing 
the  village  of  Fort  Lee  and  vicinity,  with  426  children. 
There  is  also  a  large  parochial  school  connected  with 
the  Catholic  Church  in  this  village.  The  State  school 
fund  apportioned  to  this  township  amounts  to  nearly 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  school-houses,  most  of 
them,  are  a  great  credit  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  people. 

Edgewater  Free  School,  No.  1,  is  located  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  portion  of  the  county,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.  The  district  was  created  by  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1868. 

Churchet. — There  were  nine  churches  in  the  town- 
ship, according  to  the  statistics  of  1876, — three  Episco- 
palian (one  at  Fort  Lee,  one  at  Edgewater,  and  one 
at  Bidgefield),  two  Reformed  (one  at  Coytesville  and 
one  at  Bidgefield),  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Ma- 
donna, one  True  Reformed  at  the  same  place,  one 
Methodist  at  Fort  Lee,  and  one  Baptist  at  Fairview. 
The  Catholic  Church  seems  to  be  quite  near  Fort  Lee 
in  approaching  that  village  from  the  west,  and  the 
church  itself,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  its 
lofty  spire,  wholly  built  of  stone,  stands  on  an  ele- 
vated and  commanding  site  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Palisades. 

The  stone  church  just  west  of  the  Ridgefield  depot, 
on  the  Northern  Railway,  is  the  oldest  structure  of 
the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country.  All  the  locality 
in  the  vicinity  at  the  date  of  its  erection  was  called 
English  Neighborhood.  Many  English  people  had 
settled  there,  as  will  appear  from  their  names,  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  this  church,  and  hence 
the  derivation  of  the  title  English  Neighborhood. 
That  designation  was  only  abandoned  upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  township  of  Ridgefield,  and  is  even 
frequently  used  at  this  day  in  speaking  of  the  locality. 
Prior  to  1768  the  Church  on  the  Green,  at  the  present 
village  of  Hackensack,  had  been  attended  by  the 
people  in  this  locality  and  the  surrounding  country, 
but  on  the  18th  day  of  November,  1768,  active  steps 
were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  church  at  English 
Neighborhood.  Under  that  date  the  records  of  the 
society  contain  the  following  entry : 

"  Bngiish  Noighbonrfaood,  In  the  Goanty  of  Bergen  and  Prorinoe  of 
Ntw  Jnwej.    November  18th,  Anno.  Dom.  1768. 

"Aa  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  has  conveyed  to  ni,  the  underwritten  troa- 
te«8,  one  acre  of  land,  on  purpose  that  we  should  erect  a  church  on  it 
■greeable  to  the  constitution  of  Thirteenth  Reformed  Church  of  Hol- 
laad,  established  by  the  National  Synod  of  Dort ;  and  as  the  minister, 


elders,  and  deacons,  and  also  the  members  and  all  their  successors,  which 
shall  be  elected,  appointed,  and  established  in  the  said  church,  now  act- 
ually building  in  the  English  Neighbourhood,  are  to  be  conform  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  established  in  the  United  Provinces  by 
the  National  Synod  of  Dort  aforesaid,  we  promise  according  to  engage- 
ment to  endeavor  that  such  minister,  elders,  deacons,  and  members  shall 
now  be  called  and  appointed  in  said  church ;  we  all  promise  that  we  will 
keep  out  of  the  debate  that  is  now  between  Coetus  and  Gonferentie  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  and  we  will  indeavour  to  live  in  Christian  peace  with 
both  parties,  as  we  have  agreed  ftt»m  the  first,  on  purpose  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  English  Neighbourhood  and  members  of  the  said 
church  may  live  in  peace  and  love  among  themselves  and  others,  for  a 
divided  house  must  fidl,  but  a  well  united  house  or  church  shall  stand. 
"(Signed). 
"Abraham  Montamt,  Michasl  Mookb, 

"Btbphbn  Bourdkty,  Thomas  Moorb, 

"John  Day,  John  Moobb.'* 

The  history  of  this  contest  between  Coetus  and 
Gonferentie  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the 
churches  at  Schraalenburgh  and  Hackensack.  That 
fierce  ecclesiastical  strife  was  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  people  of  God  in  1768,  and  in  the  new  church 
organization  at  the  Neighborhood  its  members  sought 
to  avoid  it  as  far  as  possible. 

The  record  then  states  that, — 

"The  people  of  the  English  Neighbourhood,  being  unanimous,  agreed 
to  erect  a  congregation,  and  having  thus  accomplished  their  desire  and 
intention,  they  proceeded  by  a  free  vote  of  the  people  to  call  Mr.  Garret 
Lydecker,  then  Candidate  of  Dlvini^,  who,  having  accepted  their  call, 
was  ordained  and  Installed  in  the  congregation  by  Dominies  Ritzma  and 
Vanderlinden,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy,  and 
in  the  said  year  the  consistory,  to  wit,  Abraham  Montany  and  Michael 
Moore,  elders,  and  John  Day  and  John  Losier,  dsaoons,  were  elected  and 
consUtuted  by  Abraham  Day,  tvom  Hackensack  congregation,  and  Dom- 
inus  Garret  Lydecker.** 

Then  follows,  in  the  same  record,  the  entry,  to  wit : 

"N.B.  The  above  is  a  small  statement  of  the  building  of  the  church 
and  of  organising  the  congregation.  The  congr^atlou  being  deficient, 
on  account  of  Dominus  Lydecker  removing  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  from  this  congregation  to  New  York, 
who  at  that  time  took  with  him  all  the  papers  and  writings  belonging 
to  the  congr^iation,  from  the  time  of  his  removal  we  were  destitute  of 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  excepting  some  temporary  supplies  which 
different  ministers  favored  us  with,  until  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-two.  The  consistory,  in  behalf  of  the  congregation, 
entered  into  a  combination  with  the  congregation  of  Bergen  to  call  John 
Comellnson,  their  present  candidate,  who  accepted  our  call,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  in  the  church  of  Bergen  by  Dominus  Froellgh, 
Lanseu,  old  Dominus  Cooper,  and  son,  W.  Cooper,  on  the  26tb  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three." 

The  Rev.  Gerrardus  Lydecker  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  record  went  with  the  Tories  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  officiated  for  a  time  in  the  Dutch  Church  in 
New  York  City,  and  thence  went  to  England,  and  died 
at  his  son's  house  in  Pentonville  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  He  is  said  to  have  abandoned  affluence  and  his 
native  land  in  his  loyalty  to  a  lost  cause.  Another 
record,  dated  July  1, 1770,  says, — 

**  Then  were  constituted  members  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 

the  congregation  of  the  English  Neighborhood  the  following  persons 

after  due  examination,  vis. :  Michael  Moore,  Abraham  Montany,  John 

I   Lashler,  John  Day,  Dav^d  Day,  Thomas  Moore,  Edward  Bylestend, 

I  Samuel  Moore,  BeAjamin  Bourdette,  John  Cahy  (and  nine  females).    At 

I  the  same  time  were  nominated  and  chosen  Michael  Moore  and  Abraham 

Montany  aa  elders,  and  John  Day  and  John  Lashier  as  deacons  of  the 

aforesaid  congregation.    Garret  Lydecker,  V.D.M.,  examined  the  above 

named  persons  and  nominated  the  aforesaid  members  of  the  consistory. 
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Kld«r  Abram  IMjr,  of  Um  Eefonned  Dotch  Gborcb  of  HackwiMck,  being 
preMot.  Tbe  MUd  •ktora  and  dMoons  w«re  oonflnned  Joly  ES,  1770. 
iMtac  Delamater  became  a  member  of  the  obarcb  Joly  27,1770,  and  on 
the  80th  the  Holy  Sapper  wae  oelebrated.** 

By  these  records  it  will  be  seen  through  what 
struggles  the  church  was  called  to  pass  in  those  early 
days  of  storm  and  strife.  The  British  and  American 
armies  traversed  and  retraversed  this  section  of  coun- 
try till  at  times  it  had  almost  become  a  wilderness 
and  a  land  of  desolation,  and  then  the  political  strifes 
immediately  following  the  Revolution  left  little  or  no 
place  for  the  ministry  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps, 
that  for  sixteen  years  the  church  was  without  a  pas- 
tor, and  prayer  and  praise  and  song  were  only  occa- 
sional within  its  walls. 

Rev.  John  Oornelison  (  spelled  Oornelinson  in  the 
church  record)  was  called  to  this  church  Nov.  28, 
1792,  and  on  the  26th  of  May  following  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  and  installed  pastor  of  this  church 
and  of  the  church  at  Bergen  by  Revs.  S.  Warmoldus 
Kuypers,  William  Prevoost  Euypers,  Nicholas  Lan- 
sing, and  Solomon  Froeligh.  But  one-third  of  the 
time  could  Mr.  Oornelison  devote  to  this  church,  and 
preaching  in  Dutch  was  only  occasional.  In  1793  a 
new  church  edifice  was  erected,  forty-five  feet  front 
by  forty-two  in  length,  under  the  charge  of  Cornelius 
Vreelandt,  Garret  Banta,  John  Williams,  John  Day, 
Rynear  Earle,  and  Samuel  Edsall.  The  old  church 
structure  disappeared,  pursuant  to  the  following  docu- 
ment: "That  Catharine,  widow  of  Michael  Moore, 
deceased,  and  Michael,  Jacob,  and  Samuel  Moore, 
his  sons,  gave  full  power  to  the  elders  and  deacons 
for  building  up  and  pulling  down  or  removing  the 
(old)  church  without  any  interruption  or  molestation 
from  them  or  any  person  claiming  under  them." 

The  subscription  for  this  new  church  is  yet  extant 
in  the  church  records,  beginning  with  the  large  sub- 
scription for  those  times  of  "  Abraham  Montany, 
£25;  John  Day,  £10;  Hartman  Brinkerhoof,  £10; 
Garret  Banta,  £10 ;  David  Day,  £6 ;"  and  followed  by 
the  names  of  Edsall,  Vreelandt,  Briton,  Williams, 
Drove,  Van  Gizen,  Smith,  Ackerman,  Earle,  Demot, 
Benson,  Carolock,  Laubach,  Covenhoven,  Greenlief, 
Stevens,  Miller,  Ingle,  Bombgardner,  and  others, 
eighty-two  subscribers  in  all,  in  money  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  £215  5«.  The  subscribers  were  to  be 
credited  pro  tanto  in  purchasing  pews. 

Cornelius  Vreelandt  sold  the  land  on  which  the 
new  church  was  to  be  erected  for  ten  pounds,  **  being 
one-half  acre,  whereon  the  church  is  now  erected," 
and  adjoining  that  whereon  the  old  church  stood, 
thus  enlarging  the  premises  to  that  extent  by  the  new 
purchase.  This  church  was  completed  in  1794,  and 
on  Jan.  8,  1795,  the  pews  were  sold  for  £1292  1«. 
Thirty  persons  were  added  on  confession  and  eleven 
by  certificate  during  Mr.  Cornel ison's  pastorate,  a 
period  of  thirteen  years,  terminating  November,  1806. 

The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Polhemus, 


I  who  came  Feb.  17,  1809,  and  remained  till  February, 
I  1813.  Twenty-six  members  were  added  to  the  church 
I  during  his  ministry.    On  the  29th  day  of  December, 
1809,  the  church  was  incorporated,  and  on  the  same 
'  day  Mr.  Polhemus  deeded  to  the  church  a  desirable 
tract  of  land  he  had  secured  for  a  parsonage  ai  a 
purchase  price  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two 
dollars.    A  commodious  parsonage  was  then  erected 
on  the  premises.    Mr.  Polhemus'  successor  was  Ber. 
Cornelius  T.  Demarest,  on  April  26,  1813.    His  pas- 
torate continued  undisturbed  till  the  troublous  times 
I  of  1822,  when,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  history  of  the 
!  churches  at  Schraalenburgh  and  Hackensack,  begin 
the  contest  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
.  True  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  the  termioation  of 
Mr.  Demarest's  pastoral  relations  with  the  church  of 
English  Neighborhood  in  1824. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  charge  the  chorch 
seemed  to  prosper.  The  minutes  of  the  consistory  in 
1814  mention  the  private  devotions,  the  family  wor- 
ship, the  meetings  for  prayer  and  godliness,  and  that 
some  have  been  received  into  the  church  and  othen 
are  hopeful,  and  these  things  evidenced  the  fidelity  of 
the  preacher  and  pastor.  These  pleasant  relations 
were  as  undisturbed  till  1819  as  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing tides  un  vexed  by  boisterous  winds  and  impending 
storms.  Sympathizing  with  Dr.  Froeligh,  who  had 
received  suspended  members  from  other  churches, 
following  the  doctor  from  conviction  undoubtedly, 
exposed,  nevertheless,  to  more  conflict  and  strife  than 
eitiier  of  them  at  the  outset  had  apprehended ;  be 
coming  the  victim  afterwards  of  charges  and  crimina- 
tions which  the  bitterness  of  wounded  or  exasperated 
feelings  rarely  seem  to  ameliorate  or  modify,  and 
over  which,  even  if  the  mantle  of  charity  had  been 
attempted  to  have  been  thrown,  it  might  have  been 
rent  asunder;  and  subjected  at  last  to  the  accusa- 
tion that,  as  clerk  of  Classis,  he  had  returned  copies 
of  minutes  which  were  materially  ialse  and  incorrect, 
of  deliberate  falsehood  and  prevarication,  of  abusive 
and  false  slanders  in  public  and  private,  and  lastly 
of  public  schism ;  and  at  length,  on  the  18th  day  of 
February,  1824,  the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr. 
Demarest  and  the  church  of  English  Neighborhood 
was  dissolved.  Some  said  he  was  like  the  withered 
fig-tree  that  was  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  others 
said  he  was  like  the  fruitful  vine  when  its  ripening 
clusters  had  been  blasted  by  some  untimely  gale. 
There  was,  at  all  events,  a  smitten  shepherd  and  a 
scattered  flock,  and  there  could  be  found,  in  heaven  at 
least,  no  place  of  rejoicing  over  such  a  calamity. 

Mr.  Demarest  disregarded  the  citation  to  answer 
these  accusations  in  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  The 
trial  proceeded  and  judgment  was  entered  by  default, 
declaring  him  guilty,  suspending  him  from  the  min- 
isterial office,  and  dissolving  the  pastoral  relation  be- 
tween himself  and  his  people.  On  the  same  day 
sixty-two  members  of  the  church  and  congregation 
joined  in  a  complaint  against  the  elders  and  deacons 
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who  still  adhered  to  the  suspended  pastor.  They  were 
tried,  their  seats  declared  vacant,  and  they  were  de- 
posed; and  the  Classis  ordered  a  new  consistory  to  be  I 
chosen  in  their  stead.  At  this  jancture,  and  upon  the 
'  issues  growing  out  of  it,  a  lawsuit  was  commenced 
to  try  the  title  to  the  property  of  the  church.  Two 
societies  claimed  it,  and  they  stood  in  the  tribunal 
like  th^  two  women  contesting  for  the  child  before 
the  king.  This  notable  case  came  up  for  decision  in 
the  February  term  of  the  Supreme  CJourt  in  New 
Jersey  in  1831,  and  will  be  found  reported  in  7th 
Halstead's  New  Jersey  Reports,  page  206,  in  the  case 
of  Day  vs.  Bolton.  Chief  Justice  Ewing  and  Justices 
Ford  and  Drake  sat  in  judgment,  and  Messrs.  Horn- 
blower  and  Wood  were  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs, 
and  Messrs.  Vanarsdale  and  Frelinghuysen  for  the 
defendants.  We  have  already  given  an  account  of 
these  great  lawyers  in  the  judicial  history  of  Bergen 
County.  Joseph  C.  Hornblower  the  next  year  became 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  fourteen  years. 
George  Wood  was  the  great  lawyer  who  afterwards 
stood  foremost  in  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New 
York  as  well  as  in  New  Jersey.  Elias  Vanarsdale, 
always  astute  and  particular,  was  conspicuous  as  a 
lawyer,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  was  then  adding 
lustre  to  a  name  already  known  to  the  nation.  The 
bench  and  the  bar  were  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
arguments  of  the  counsel  have  not  been  preserved, 
but  the  opinions  of  the  judges  are  given  at  length  in 
the  report  of  this  case.  They  are  too  long  and  too 
minute  for  repetition  here,  but  are  well  worth  perusal 
in  a  close  investigation  of  a  great  controversy  between 
the  Reformed  Church  and  the  True  Reformed  Church, 
as  each  society  styles  itself  to-day.  In  this  contest 
the  Reformed  Church  established  its  title,  and  so  the 
defendants,  the  True  Reformed  Church,  were  obliged 
to  surrender  the  property;  that  whether  members 
might  secede  from  a  religious  society,  they  could  not 
certainly  carry  along  with  them  by  such  act  of  seces- 
sion any  of  the  property  which  was  deemed  to  be 
vested  in  and  belonging  to  the  parent  society.  The 
court  might  have  gone  into  a  larger  and  broader  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  incidental  to  those  under  dis- 
cussion, but  perhaps  it  wisely  confined  itself  to  the 
precise  issues  in  controversy  before  it.  The  case  it- 
self has  become  famous  along  with  this  decision,  and 
therefore  less  notice  could  not  be  taken  of  it  here. 
The  reader  is  also  invited  to  the  perusal  of  the  case 
of  Johnstone  vs.  Jones,  in  8  C.  E.  Green  New  Jersey 
Reports,  page  216,  and  the  case  of  Doremus  against 
the  minister,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  in  English  Neighborhood,  in  2  Green 
Chancery  New  Jersey  Reports,  page  332,  decided  in 
1835.  Rev.  Gustavus  Abeel  was  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Demarest  in  April,  1826,  and  resigned  in  June,  1828, 
to  be  followed  by  Rev.  Philip  Duryee,  who  was  in- 
stalled in  December,  1828,  and  continued  almost 
twenty  years,  till  April  3, 1848,  to  be  followed  by  Rev. 
James  McFarlane  in  April  of  the  next  year,  and  who 


resigned  April  18, 1855,  when,  on  the  10th  of  October 
of  that  y^r.  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Taylor  was  installed, 
and  continues  in  charge  to  this  day.  Mr.  Taylor's 
pastorate  is  the  longest,  and  that  is  the  highest  testi- 
mony to  his  worth  and  devotion  and  the  attachment 
between  himself  and  his  people.  The  old  church  it- 
self has  become  a  monument,  not  of  old  and  vexing 
contests,  but  of  that  other  contest,  ever  fresh,  ever 
new,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity itself. 

True  Reformed  Duteh  Church  in  English  Neigh- 
borhood. This  church  was  formed  during  the  eccle- 
siastical troubles  of  1822.  After  the  decision  in  the 
litigation,  already  mentioned  in  this  history,  this 
society  first  held  service  in  a  bam,  then  attached 
to  the  old  parsonage,  now  the  property  of  Mrs. 
James  Cronkright,  and  afterwards  in  the  parlor 
of  the  parsonage,  till  the  erection  of  their  present 
church  on  the  old  English  Neighborhood  road,  near 
the  Fort  Lee  turnpike,  and  were  dependent  on  occa- 
sional supplies,  having  no  stated  ministers,  till  Rev. 
James  G.  BrinkerhofT  became  pastor  in  1824,  and  was 
succeeded  the  same  year  by  Rev.  Cornelius  T.  Demarest, 
who  became  stated  pastor  from  1824  to  1851,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Cornelius  J.  Blauvelt,  who  was 
pastor  of  this  church  and  of  the  True  Reformed 
Church  at  Hackensack,  preaching  in  each  place 
every  alternate  Sabbath,  from  1852  to  1860.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Y.  De  Baun  in  both  churches. 
Mr.  De  Baun  withdrew  from  the  old  True  Reformed 
Church  in  Ridgefield  a  few  years  since,  and  still  is 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Hackensack.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  former  church  by  Rev.  Abrani  Van 
Hon  ten.    The  membership  is  less  than  one  hundred. 

Episcopal  services  were  first  held  in  private  houses 
by  Rev.  James  Cameron,  rector  of  the  church  at 
Edgewater.  In  June,  1868,  a  parish  organization  was 
perfected,  and  in  1871  steps  were  taken  to  build  a 
church.  Specifications  were  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Ward  at  the  request  of  the  vestrymen.  The  lot  was 
given  by  Charles  Brown,  and  the  erection  of  a  church 
was  commenced.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Rev. 
James  Cameron  with  appropriate  services.  The  church 
was  completed,  and  the  first  service  was  held  on  the 
twenty-second  Sunday  after  Trinity  (November  oth ) 
by  Bishop  W.  H.  Odenheimer,  D.D.,  and  consecrated. 
The  church  is  of  wood,  and  pleasantly  located  on  a 
high  elevation  near  Edgewater  Avenue.  The  value 
of  church  property  is  three  thousand  five  hundred 
i  dollars.  The  first  members  were  William  Townsend 
and  family,  William  Pollock  and  family,  D.  H.  Wil- 
son and  family,  Hon.  Orlando  Stewart  and  family, 
Gabriel  Barbey  and  family,  Charles  McMichael  and 
family,  James  McFarland  and  family,  Mrs.  Deyett 
and  family,  G^eorge  W.  Ward  and  family,  John  Wilson 
and  family,  Mrs.  Asten  and  family.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  eighteen  families. 

The  present  wardens,  G.  W.  Ward,  G.  M.  Richard- 
son; vestrymen,  S.  Allaire,  James  McFarland,  H.  A. 
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Wilson.     Services  are  held  every  Sunday  by  Rev. 
James  Cameron,  rector  of  the  church  at  Edgewater.  ' 
Rev.  James  Cameron  and  G.  W.  Ward  constituted 
the  first  board  of  vestrymen.  | 

Episcopal  services  were  first -held  in  the  Church  of  i 
the  Mediator  (Episcopal),  at  Edgewater,  in  1862,  al- 
though the  edifice  was  erected  in  1859,  and  was  at  ' 
that  time  a  union  church.    This  church  is  of  wood,  ' 
twenty-five  by  fifty  feet,  and  located  on  the  river  road 
at  Edgewater,  about  a  quarter-mile  north  from  the 
dock ;  was  purchased  by  the  Episcopal  congregation  ' 
in  1862,  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Odenheimer,  Aug. 
7,  1864.    There  were  present  beside  the  bishop  Rev.  ' 
W.  R.  Earl,  minister  in  charge,  and  Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt,  | 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Fort  Lee.    The  | 
church  was  organized  in  1862,  with  the  following 
families:   David  T.  Baldwin  and  fiAmily,  Lucas  S. 
Comstock  and  family,  John  McMichael  and  family, 
Frederick  Ogden,  Christopher  C.   Rockwell,  John 
Winterburn  and  family,  Frank  Van  Woert,  John  Hal-  i 
let  and  family,  A.  Oakey  Hall  and  fiimily,  and  Palmer  | 
Crary  and  family. 

The  first  wardens  were  D.  T.  Baldwin  and  Lucas 
S.  Comstock.  The  first  vestrymen  were  John  Mc- 
Michael, Frederick  Odgen,  C.  C.  Rockwell,  John 
Winterburn,  Frank  Van  Woert 

There  are  now  twenty-eight  families  connected  with 
the  church  and  thirty-two  communicants.  The  pres- 
ent wardens  are  James  Hoi  Iyer  and  M.  B.  Brown; 
vestrymen,  J.  W.  Laird,  N.  G.  Prickett,  George 
Prindle,  and  R.  T.  Woodward.  The  present  rector 
is  James  Cameron,  who  was  installed  May,  1866. 

The  parsonage,  which  is  of  wood,  two  stories  high, 
was  built  in  1867  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  dollars. 

Catholic  services  were  first  held  at  Fort  Lee,  at  the 
residence  of  Dr.  H.  Anderson,  and  in  1859  the  present 
church  was  erected,  principally  by  Mr.  Anderson. 
The  church  is  of  stone,  and  located  on  a  high  eleva- 
tion overlooking  the  Hudson  River.  The  pastors 
that  have  supplied  this  church  are  Rev.  J.  Heymann, 
the  first  regular  pastor,  and  was  succeeded  in  1863  by 
Rev.  Patrick  Corrigan,  Rev.  H.  A.  Braun  in  1866, 
Rev.  Patrick  Cady  in  1867,  Rev.  O.  J.  Smita  in  1869, 
Rev.  G.  Spierings  in  1870,  Rev.  P.  Daniels  in  1876, 
Rev.  P.  Luke  in  1880,  and  Rev.  D.  Mersmann  in  1881, 
the  present  pastor.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and 
thirty  families  who  belong  to  the  church.  The  first 
trustees  were  Dr.  H.  Anderson  and  Patrick  Leary. 
The  present  trustees  are  Michael  Jennings  and  Jacob 
Mickle. 

Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt  held  Episcopal  services  at  Fort 
Lee  in  1852,  and  in  1853  he  erected  a  small  church  at  I 
a  cost  of  four  hundred  dollars,  and  continued  to  hold 
meetings  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  church  was 
never  organized,  and  was  more  of  a  society  than  a 
church  organization.  Owing  to  Mr.  Hoyt's  ill  health 
he  abandoned  preaching  in  the  little  chapel,  and  since 
1880  there  has  been  no  service  held  in  the  church, 
and  it  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  state.    It  is  called  the 


Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  is  owned  by  the 
son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hoyt 

For  some  time  previous  to  1848  the  people  of  Eng- 
lish Neighborhood  (now  Fairview)  felt  the  necessity 
of  organizing  a  religious  body,  and  a  council  of  min- 
istering brethren  and  delegates  from  the  following 
churches,  namely — the  Bloomingdale  Baptist  Church, 
N.  J.,  New  Dunham  Baptist  Church,  and  the  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Perth  Amboy — assembled  at  Englisb 
Neighborhood  to  take  into  consideration  the  expe- 
diency of  recognizing  nineteen  brethren  and  sisten 
into  an  independent  Baptist  Church,  to  be  called  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  at  English  Neighbor- 
hood, N.  J. 

Rev.  William  H.  Spencer,  pastor  of  the  Blooming- 
dale  Church,  was  chosen  moderator;  Rev.  George  F. 
Hendrickson,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Perth  Amboy, 
was  chosen  clerk  of  the  council ;  Rev.  Richard 
Thompson,  pastor  of  New  Dunham  Baptist  Church, 
read  a  portion  of  Scripture  from  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  joint  letter  of  dis- 
mission from  the  New. Dunham  Baptist  Church,  con- 
taining the  names  of  nineteen  members,  as  follows: 
James  D.  Demarest,  David  McDonald,  Ephraim 
Tracy,  William  H.  Tracy,  David  C.  Dyer,  Andrew 
Engle,  Jr.,  Abraham  Jackson,  Sarah  McDonald,  Eliz- 
abeth Tracy,  Francis  Ebis,  Sarah  FreeUnd,  Elixa- 
beth  Compton,  Mary  McDonald,  Mary  Sedon,  Wil- 
liam Engle,  Catherine  Townsend,  Margaret  Dema- 
rest, Sarah  Engle,  Elizabeth  Jackson,  who  were  dis- 
missed from  the  said  church,  was  then  read  before  the 
council.  The  articles  of  fiiith  and  church  covenantwere 
then  read  and  examined  by  the  council,  which  were 
approved.  It  was  then  voted  to  proceed  to  recogniie 
them  into  an  independent  Baptist  Church,  and  ser- 
vices were  first  held  in  private  houses  until  1864, 
when  the  membership  increased  and  a  church  edifice 
deemed  necessary.  In  the  fall  of  1864  the  present 
church  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  built  by  subscription.  This  church  is  a  small 
wooden  structure,  twenty-four  by  thirty-five  feet,  and 
is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  The  building 
committee  was  David  C.  Dyer,  James  D.  Demarest, 
David  McDonald,  W.  H.  Tracy,  Andrew  S.  En  le. 
The  church  was  dedicated  Dec.  13, 1864,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Dowlely,  of  New  York. 

The  first  trustees  were  James  D.  Demarest,  David 
C.  Dyer,  David  McDonald.  W.  H.  Tracy,  and  An- 
drew S.  Engle.  First  deacons,  James  D.  Demarest 
and  Ephraim  Tracy.  The  present  trustees  are  David 
McDowell,  James  D.  Demarest,  William  Taylor, 
Oeorge  Evans,  and  Augustus  Dyer.  Present  mem- 
bership, twelve.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  George  F. 
Hendrickson,  who  has  presided  over  this  congre- 
gation at  intervals  since  1848.  The  last  pastor  was 
Rev.  C.  A.  Harper,  who  was  called  in  1878.  There  has 
been  only  one  other  pastor  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
above  fiock.  What  his  name  is  and  when  he  came 
and  what  time  he  left  records  don't  show,  and  no  one 
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knows.  Rev.  C,  A.  Harper  took  charge  of  the  church 
in  1878,  and  in  1880  broke  the  church  up.  There  is 
no  preaching  now. 

The  stone  charch  at  Fort  Lee  was  erected  in  1867, 
by  Gen.  Edward  Jardine,  John  G.  Cunningham,  J. 
G.  Brown,  and  others,  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars,  for  a  Congregational  Church, 
which  was  organized,  and  services  were  held  for  a 
short  time.  The  first  members  consisted  of  a  few, — 
J.  G.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Cunningham,  Edward 
Jardine,  Mrs.  Edward  Jardine,  Miss  Marion  Jardine, 
Miss  Laura  Federspill,  Miss  Kate  Federspill,  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Prost,  Harriet  Prost,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Brown,  Mrs.  D. 
Veene,  Miss  Louisa  Seek,  James  Boss,  and  a  Mrs. 
Atkins.  The  first  trustees  were  J.  G.  Brown,  J.  G. 
Conningham,  an  d  Gen.  Edward  Jardine.  This  church 
since  its  erection  has  passed  through  many  hands, 
and  is  now  owned  by  R.  H.  Hoadley,  of  New  York, 
who  lets  it  out  to  all  denominations  for  religious  pur- 
poses for  a  small  compensation.  The  church  is  of 
stone,  pleasantly  located  on  the  hill.  The  sexton  is 
Charles  Wilson. 

Among  the  first  religious  services  held  at  Fort  Lee 
was  by  a  Methodist  minister,  who  carried  on  services 
in  private  houses,  and  in  1820  a  church  was  erected 
by  sabscription  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  dollars,  size 
being  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  and  services  were  held  in 
this  church  for  a  number  of  years,  but,  there  being  no 
regular  pastor  stationed  at  this  place,  the  membership 
gradually  decreased,  until  they  could  no  longer  main- 
tain a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  this  place,  and 
it  was  sold.  This  church  was  located  under  the  hill, 
on  the  river  road. 

lildllftries. — ^The  manufacturing  industries  in  this 
township  are  extensive,  and  generally  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  The  chemical-works  at  Shady 
Side,  the  United  States  Dye- Works  at  Walton,  Sem- 
mendinger's  manufactory  of  photograph  materials  at 
Fort  Lee,  and  Allen's  flour-mil)  at  Walton,  and  sev- 
eral lesser  saw-  and  grist-mills  in  different  parts  of 
the  township  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  opera- 
tives. Extensive  quarries  of  Belgian  blocks  for  city 
pavements  are  also  to  be  found  at  Fort  Lee.  Huyler 
k  Rutan  have  an  extensive  coal-  and  lumber-yard 
at  BagatA,  and,  together  with  the  lumber  and  coal  in- 
terests of  that  firm  just  across  the  Hackensack  River, 
in  the  village  of  that  name,  they  represent  the  largest 
business  in  that  branch  of  trade  in  the  county.  There 
are  also  extensive  coal-yards  at  Walton,  Leonia,  and 
Fairview.  Mr.  Wales,  of  Leonia,  is  also  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  microscopic  and^  tele- 
graphic lenses.  As  an  expert  in  this  mechanism  he 
has  no  superiors  in  this  country,  and,  with  his  world- 
wide reputation,  probably  very  few  excel  him  in 
Europe.  Devoutly  reverencing  the  great  Master- 
Mechanic  of  the  universe,  this  humble  and  patient 
student  in  the  minutest  calculations  of  microscopic 
power  is  revealing  many  of  the  minified  and  unseen 
wonders  which  seem  beyond  the  limits  of  human  in- 
17 


spection.  Bounded  by  two  navigable  streams,  and 
intersected  by  a  third,  and  with  two  railroads  already 
connecting  the  township  with  New  York  City,  and 
with  charters  for  several  more,  which  the  increasing 
trade  and  traffic  between  the  great  metropolis  and  the 
West  will  call  into  requisition,  this  township  bids  fair 
in  a  few  years  to  become  the  adjunct  of  a  great  city. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Herring  was  a  lineal  descendant 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  England,  and 
his  great-grandfather,  Thomas,  a  native  of  England, 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  New  England, 
and  settled  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  where  the  family  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Thomas  had  two  sons,  William  and  Thomas.  The 
latter  returned  to  England,  but  his  whereabouts  has 
never  since  been  known  by  the  family  in  this  country. 
The  former  was  grandfather  of  our  subject,  and  also 
spent  his  life  in  Massachusetts. 

Thomas,  son  of  William,  bom  at  Dedham,  Mass., 
Jan.  8,  1775,  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  while  a  young 
man,  and  there  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  and 
in  shipping  and  trading  interests  between  there  and 
New  York.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
mostly  as  a  banker  in  Albany,  where  he  became  by 
his  enterprise,  superior  business  ability,  and  thrift  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  wealthy  citizens  of  that 
city.  He  died  June  8,  1827,  leaving  the  following 
children:  William  Clark,  born  April  12, 1805,  was  a 
wholesale  merchant  in  New  York  City  for  many 
years,  and  died  in  London,  England;  Elizabeth 
Mary,  born  May  22, 1808,  became  the  wife  of  Jonas 
Conkling,  of  New  York ;  Thomas  Hughes,  subject  of 
this  sketch ;  and  Lucy  Ann,  born  March  9,  1814,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Hon.  Elisha  N.  Pratt,  of  Greenbush, 
N.  Y.,  who  represented  the  city  of  Troy  in  the  New 
York  State  Senate  for  two  terms,  was  a  man  of  good 
ability,  and  who  died  Feb.  25,  1856.  His  wife  died 
Oct.  15,  1866.  Their  only  child  is  Elisha  Herring 
Pratt,  who  resides  with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Herring.  The 
wife  of  Thomas  Herring  was  Lucy  Olds,  born  Oct.  1 , 
1776,  died  June  ^,  1849,  and  whom  he  married  March 
15, 1804. 

Thomas  H.  Herring,  son  of  Thomas  and  Lucy 
(Olds)  Herring,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Albany,  Aug. 
7, 1812,  and  was  graduated  af  the  Albany  Academy, 
then  a  school  of  the  highest  reputation  in  that  State 
for  thorough  training  and  scholarship.  For  some 
time  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  his  brother  and 
brother-in-law  (Conkling  &  Herring)  in  New  York, 
and  upon  reaching  his  majority  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  concern.  This  firm  did  a  large  jobbing  busi- 
ness during  its  continuance  in  trade.  In  1841,  Mr. 
Herring  retired  from  active  business  pursuits,  and 
settled  on  some  forty  acres  of  land  in  English  Neigh- 
borhood, midway  between  Ridgefield  and  Fairview,  in 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.  On  this  beautiful  location, 
called  "  Hillside  Park,"  he  erected  in  1850  a  fine 
brownstone  palatial  residence,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  July  1, 1874. 
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Mr.  Eterring  was  a  man  of  decided  opinioDs,  high 
intellectual  ability,  a  logical  reasoner,  and  frank  and 
outspoken  in  his  views  upon  the  great  political  ques- 
tions of  his  time.  Through  life  he  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  local  and  national  legislation,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  became  a  war 
Democrat  in  1862,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  hb 
life  was  not  allied  to  any  party  organization.  Mr. 
Herring  was  president  of  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention of  New  Jersey  in  the  fall  of  1864,  that  sup- 
ported Abraham  Lincoln  for  a  second  term  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  From  1857  to  1859 
he  represented  Bergen  County  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
during  one  session  was  president  of  the  Senate.  He 
was  frequently  solicited  to  be  a  candidate  for  member 
of  Congress,  and  in  1860  declined  the  honor  in  a  very 
able  letter  published  ^t  the  time,  principally  upon  the 
grounds  of  his  full  adoption  of  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  Cincinnati  platform,  which  was  indorsed 
by  the  President,  "  that  of  non-intervention  by  Con- 
gress with  slavery  in  the  territories,"  believing  as  he 
firmly  did  that  each  State  should  regulate  its  own  in- 
stitutions. He  was  at  one  time  prominently  named 
for  Governor,  and  had  his  private  business  not  inter- 
fered, and  had  he  not  disclaimed  any  ambition  for  the 
high  position,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  been  placed 
in  nomination  for  gubernatorial  honors.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  directors  of  the  "  Emporium  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York." 

Mr.  Herring  was  the  largest  of  the  capitalists  who 
projected  and  built  the  Northern  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road, and  was  president  of  it  from  1859  to  1869.  Dur- 
ing his  incumbency  of  that  office  the  management  of 
the  road  was  so  efficient  that  of  the  several  millions 
of  passengers  carried  during  the  ten  years,  there  was 
not  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  He  was  possessed  of 
large  property,  and  owned  much  valuable  real  estate 
at  Englewood,  Tenafly ,  Highland,  and  in  other  places 
along  the  Northern  Road. 

In  the  decease  of  Mr.  Herring  Bergen  County  lost 
one  of  its  representative  men,  and  one  qualified  to  fill 
the  highest  place  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Herring  was  united  in  marriage  July  16,  1834, 
to  Sabina,  daughter  of  Thomas  Signear  and  Nancy 
Brown,  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  who  was  born  June  29, 
1819,  and  survives  her  husband.  Her  grandfather, 
Doris  Signear,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  had  an 
only  son  by  his  wife,  Lois  Wood,  who  was  Mrs. 
Herring's  father.  Her  mother  was  of  English  de- 
scent. Her  maternal  grandfather,  Maj.  Amos  Brown, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  ^nd  served 
as  one  of  Gen.  Washington's  aide-de-camps.  Maj. 
Brown  came  with  his  parents  from  England,  settled 
first  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  subsequently  at  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  where  Mrs.  Herring's  mother  was  born. 

Jacob  C.  Terhune.—The  progenitor  of  this  family 
in  Bergen  County  was  John  Terhune.  who  emigrated 
from  Holland  while  a  young  man  and  settled  in  Old  j 
Hackensack  township  about  the  year  1720.     He  mar- 


ried the  widow  of  Ralph  Vandalinda,  who  owned  a 
large  tract  of  land,  extending  from  English  Creek  to 
the  Hackensack  River,  and  by  this  marriage  obtained 
possession  of  some  twenty  acres,  which  with  its  ad- 
ditions has  been  the  Terhune  homestead  since,  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.  His  son 
Albert  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  this  property, 
which  is  situated  just  across  the  river  from  the  preR- 
ent  village  of  Hackensack,  and  married  a  Miss  Van- 
derhoff,  who  bore  him  the  following  children :  John, 
Cornelius,  Peter,  Albert,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Morris 
Earle,  and  Gertrude,  wife  of  Samuel  Vanderbeck,  of 
Hackensack. 

Albert  Terhune  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  but  lived  on 
the  homestead  most  of  his  life,  dying  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years  about  1808.  Of  his  children  Cornelias 
was  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade, 
but  spent  most  of  his  active  business  life  as  a  fiumer 
on  the  old  homestead,  residing  there  from  1795  until 
his  death.  He  lived  through  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  was  a  soldier  under  Capt.  Outwater, 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war  received  a  pension. 

Cornelius  Terhune  was  an  influential  and  substan- 
tial citizen  in  Bergen  County,  and  was  chosen  to  fill 
many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  Old  Hack- 
ensack township.  He  was  a  member  and  elder  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Hackensack,  and  was 
an  acting  elder  and  opposed  strenuously  the  secession 
from  that  church  in  the  council  held  in  his  own 
house.  He,  however,  yielded  to  the  claims  of  the 
seceders,  and  afterwards  remained  a  member  of  the 
new  body  of  worshipers.  He  died  in  1853,  aged 
ninety-two  years  and  six  months. 

His  wife,  whom  he  married  Oct.  24,  1786,  was  Elii- 
abeth,  daughter  of  Jacob  Hopper,  of  Pollifly,  who 
was  born  May  12,  1767,  and  died  in  1833,  leaving  two 
children,— Jacob  C.  and  Jane,  wife  of  Abram  Ber- 
tholf,  of  Hackensack.  Mrs.  Bertholf  was  bom  in 
1800,  and  survives  in  1881.  Jacob  C.  Terhune,  only 
son  of  Cornelius  and  Elizabeth  Terhune,  was  born  in 
Hackensack,  Jan.  8,  1791,  and  removed  with  his  pa- 
rents to  the  old  homestead  in  1795,  where  his  minority 
was  mostly  spent.  After  his  marriage,  Nov.  24, 1810, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Albert  Van  Voorhis,  who 
was  bom  in  April,  1791,  he  bought  a  small  form  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  homestead,  where  he  resided  for 
some  ten  years,  when  the  age  of  his  father  required 
him  to  look  after  the  property  at  home,  and  he  took 
up  his  residence  there,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year,  he  has  since  resided,  making  his  main  busi- 
ness that  of  a  farmer.  His  wife  died  April  18, 1832, 
leaving  two  children,  John  V.  H.  and  Cornelius,  who 
died  the  same  year  as  his  mother. 

His  second  wife  was  Martha  Romaine,  who  was 
born  Sept.  26,  1837,  and  died  in  March,  1871. 

"Sheriff  Terhune,"  as  he  is  familiarly  known, 
seemingly  inherited  a  spirit  of  interest  in  local  mat- 
ters from  his  father,  and  soon  after  his  marriage  was 
elected  and  served  on  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders 
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for  seyeral  years.  In  1886  he  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Bergen  County,  and  by  re-election,  without  oppo- 
sition, served  for  three  consecutive  years.  He  was 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  served  with  honor  for  the  years  1845  and 
1846. 

Sheriff  Terhune  is  a  man  of  the  past  generation, 
and  has  lived  through  the  most  interesting  period  of 
the  world's  history.  Incidents  of  "  olden  time"  are 
fresh  in  his  memory,  and  his  valuable  store  of  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  county, 
the  establishment  and  foundation  of  churches,  schools, 
neighborhoods,  and  villages,  which  he  holds  with  a 
retentive  memory  even  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years, 
is  very  remarkable. 

John  V.  H.  Terhune,  only  surviving  son  of  Jacob 
C.  Terhune  and  Elizabeth  Van  Voorhis,  was  born  on 
the  Terhune  homestead,  July  24, 1811.  Following 
his  school-days  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade, 
which,  however,  he  has  never  followed.  On  Dec.  30, 
1880,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ann,  daughter  of 
Jacob  H.  Brinkerhoff  and  Ann  Lozier,  of  Hackensack 
township,  both  of  whose  families  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Bergen  County.  She  was  born  May 
22f  1813,  WQfi  a  woman  of  untiring  ambitijpn,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  her  children,  and  made,  home  the 
ever-welcome  place  of  her  numerous  friends.  She 
died  July  2,  1880,  leaving  three  surviving  sons,  viz. : 
Jacob,  who  carries  on  the  homestead  for  his  grand- 
father; Cornelius,  who  conducts  his  father's  farm; 
and  John  Henry,  who  is  connected  with  the  banking- 
house  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  in  New  York  City. 

After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Terhune  settled  on  the 
fiirm  of  his  father-in-law,  fofmerly  owned  by  John 
K.  Bogert,  and  which  Mr.  Bogert  had  purchased  as  a 
part  of  the  large  Zabriskie  estate,  lying  on  Teaneck 
Bidge. 

On  this  property  was  located  a  saw-mill,  erected  by 
Mr.  Bogert,  to  which,  about  1840,  Mr.  Terhune  and 
Mr.  Brinkerhoff  added  a  grist-mill. 

For  some  twenty  years  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Ter- 
hune was  engaged  in  the  wheelwright  business  here, 
with  his  father-in-law,  and  in  farming,  since  which 
time  his  main  business  has  been  in  conducting  the 
mills,  leaving,  in  1875,  the  farming  to  his  son. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Terhune  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  local  politics,  and  served  as  constable  and  colleccor 
of  Hackensack  township  for  three  years,  while  his 
father  was  sheriff.  In  1860  he  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Bergen  County,  and  by  re-election  held  the  oflSce  for 
three  years.  It  was  during  his  incumbency  of  that 
office  that  duty  compelled  him  to  hang  the  murderer 
William  Kating.  Sheriff  John  Terhune  has  served 
for  three  years  as  one  of  the  chosen  board  of  free- 
holders, and  for  one  year  as  director  of  the  board. 
He  also  served  a  second  time  as  collector  of  Hacken- 
sack township,  and  was  serving  as  one  of  its  assessors 
when  the  new  township  of  Bidgefield  was  erected 
from  a  part  of  the  old  township  of  Hackensack.    Fol- 


lowing the  organization  of  the  present  township  of 
Bidgefield,  he  served  for  five  years  as  assessor,  and  in 
1876  was  elected  one  of  the  six  commissioners  of 
roads,  which  office,  by  re-election  every  two  years, 
he  holds  in  1881,  having  been  president  of  the  board 
since  his  first  election. 

Sheriff  John  V.  H.  Terhune  may  safely  be  ranked 
among  the  influential  and  substantial  citizens  of  his 
township  and  county,  and  is  known  as  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  good  business  ability,  and  sound  judgment. 
John  Mabie. — ^The  Mabie  family  of  Bergen  County 
are  descendants  of  the  French  Huguenots  of  the  same 
same  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  left  their  native  country  and  found  a  home, 
first  in  Holland,  and  subsequently  along  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  and  on  Long  Island. 

His  father,  William  Helimus  Mabie,  bom  at  Tap- 
pan,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  a  mason  by  trade, 
and  spent  his  active  business  career  in  New  York 
City  and  Hoboken,  where  he  followed  his  chosen 
avocation,  and  in  the  latter  place  he  was  engaged  for 
many  years,  and  did  business  for  Robert  L.  Stevens. 
He  died  in  1828,  aged  thirty-nine  years.  His  wife 
was  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  Verbrycke,  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  who  was  in  Gen.  Washington's  army, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  and  who  resided  near 
Ramapo,  N.  J. 

Their  children  were  Ann,  wife  of  Robert  W.  Higgs, 
of  New  York  City,  and  John,  subject  of  this  sketch. 
John  Mabie  was  born  in  New  York  City,  June  19, 
1819.    At  the  age  of  nine  years,  being  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  for  support  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  started  in  life  to  carve  out  a  fortune 
for  himself.    Like  many  others  who  have  attained 
i  opulence,  but  who  when  young  met  the  obstacles  in- 
I  cident  to  poverty,  young  Mabie  had  also  these  to  con- 
I  tend  with,  but  met  them  with  that  perseverance  and 
I  resolution  that  have  characterized  his  subsequent 
]  business  career.    He  spent  one  year  in  the  tobacco- 
I  factory  of  Mr.  Lorillard,  followed  by  two  years'  ser- 
vice in  Mr.  Booth's  printing-office;  the  remainder  of 
his  minority,  eight  years  and  four  months,  being 
spent  as  an  apprentice  in  the  manufacture  of  gold- 
I  pencil  cases  with  Thomas  Addison,  the  first  man  to 
'  engage  in  that  business  in  this  country.    For  three 
I  years  following  he  continued  this  business  as  a  jour- 
I  neyman,  then,  with  John  H.  Roanch,  Patrick  Eean, 
I  and  Louis  Baulman,  journeymen,  he,  in  1843,  estab- 
lished business  for  himself,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
I  ers  of  the  gold-pen  and  pencil-case  house  of  Roanch 
!  &  Co.,  which  continued  business  until  1849,  when  the 
!  partnership  was  dis.solved. 

'      That  year  Mr.  Mabie  purchased  fifty-one  acres  of 

j  land  at  Fairview,  in  Bergen  County,  upon  which  in 

I  1857  he  built  a  substantial   brownstone  mansion, 

which  with  its  well  laid  out  grounds  has  been  his 

homestead  since. 

Restless  under  too  much  ease,  Mr.  Mabie  remained 
from  business  only  a  few  months,  and  in  1850  estab- 
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lished  in  New  York  City  the  world-renowned  gold- 
pen  and  pencil-case  house,  first  known  as  ''Mabie, 
Knapp  &  Co./'  afterwards  as  ''  Mabie,  Smith  &  Co./' 
and  for  the  past  ten  years  as  "  Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard/' 
the  sales  of  which  extend  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  world.  Their  oflSce  is  at  180  Broadway,  and 
the  manufactory  at  138  Wooster  Street. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Mabie  retired  from  the  business  in 
favor  of  his  sons,  George  Whitfield  and  John  Henry, 
who  have  since  represented  the  Mabie  interest  in  the 
concern. 

His  life  has  been  wholly  devoted  to  business,  nor 
has  political  place  or  the  emoluments  of  office  ever 
been  a  part  of  his  ambition. 

Mr.  Mabie  is  naturally  of  an  ingenious  turn  of 
mind,  and  besides  inventing  the  screw-pencil,  he  in- 
vented a  *'  car  replacer,"  which  has  been  successfully 
used  on  railroads. 

His  wife,  whom  he  married  April  22,  1841,  was 
Eliza  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  and  Eliza 
Ossa,  of  Westchester  County,  who  died  in  1870,  and 
bore  him  children  as  follows:  Ann  Maria,  wife  of 
Charles  Sageman,  George  Whitfield,  John  Henry, 
Mary  E^iza,  wife  of  William  Newcomb,  and  Charles 
Edgar,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  present 
wife  is  Emmagene,  daughter  of  Samuel  Sweetland,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Stephen  Martling.'— His  grandfather,  David  Mart- 
ling,  a  descendant  of  the  French  Huguenots  who  fled 
from  their  native  country  to  escape  persecution  and 
settled  on  the  Hudson,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Bor- 
dentown,  where  he  was  ill  treated  and  wounded,  which 
marks  he  carried  until  his  death.  He  resided  at  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  Y.,  and  there  carried  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits. One  member  of  the  Martling  family  was  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  Tories  and  put  into  a  corn-basket. 

Abraham  D.,  son  of  David  Martling,  was  also  a 
farmer  at  Tarrytown,  and  there  spent  his  life.  His 
wife  was  Esther,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Whelply, 
who  was  a  cook  for  Gen.  Washington,  and  resided  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  ninety-one  years,  always  retaining  in  his 
fiimily  the  pot  which  served  to  cook  in  for  the  great 
general. 

Stephen,  son  of  Abram  D.  Martling,  was  bom  at 
Tarrytown,  Oct.  11, 1809,  and  was  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  on  his  grandfather's  farm  until  he 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  New 
York  City,  and  for  one  year  was  a  clerk  in  a  grocery- 
store.  The  following  year,  in  partnership  with  Daniel 
Archer,  he  established  the  grocery  business  for  him- 
self, which  he  continued  for  eight  years.  This  firm 
of  "  Martling  &  Archer"  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
building-stone  business  in  New  York,  obtaining  their 
supplies  from  Nyack  aud  other  points  on  the  Hudson, 
and  also  in  the  lumber  trade,  which  they  continued 
until  1849,  when  Mr.  Martling  purchased  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  of  land  on  the  Hackensack  tumpikei 


in  Old  English  Neighborhood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  near 
Ridgefield.  On  this  property  was  a  stone  house 
which  had  been  built  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  was  the  home  of  Capt.  Banta.  In  this  Mr.  Mart- 
ling resided  until  1865,  when  he  erected  a  substantial 
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brick  residence  near  by,  and  there  resided  until  his 
death,  Dec.  19,  1880.  Stephen  Martling  was  highly 
respected,  both  in  his  private  and  public  relations. 
He  took  great  interest  in  all  matters  of  a  public  char- 
acter, and  his  services  were  always  at  command  when 
required.  He  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
thus  acquiring  the  familiar  title  of  ''  Squire,"  was  a 
prominent  leader  and  elder  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  and  held  many  other  offices  of  trust  among 
his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was  one  of  the  projectora 
of  the  Northern  Railroad,  and  continued  his  connec- 
tion with  the  road  under  the  management  of  President 
Herring,  and  when  a  reorganization  took  place,  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  late  Charles  Sisson, 
which  was  never  shaken  during  his  life.  Mr.  Mart- 
ling held  the  position  of  agent  of  the  road  at  Ridge- 
field from  its  completion  until  his  death,  and  was 
deservedly  popular  with  all  classes. 

His  wife,  who  survives  him,  is  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Abram  Acker  and  Bella  Becker,  of  New  York  City, 
whom  he  married  in  1834;  she  was  born  April  20, 
1810,  and  has  the  following  children :  Stephen  H., 
Anna  Bella,  wife  of  Peter  Acker,  and  David. 
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Mr».  Martling's  &ther  was  a  native  of  Tappan, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
spent  his  active  life  as  a  contractor  and  builder  in 
New  York  City;  and  her  grandfather,  David  Acker, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  for  independence.  The 
Ackers  were  among  the  Holland  families  who  settled 
along  the  Hudson.  Her  mother  was  a  native  of 
Bergen  County,  and  her  maternal  grandfather,  Becker, 
was  a  soldier  also  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  re- 
sided at  Bhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  which  place  took  its  name 
from  his  brother,  Peter  Becker.  The  Beckers  are  of 
German  origin. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 
ENGLBWOOD. 

Physical  Features.— The  physical  features  of  the 
township  of  Englewood  are  somewhat  varied.  From 
the  Palisades  to  the  Hackensack  the  country  is  rolling 
and  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  soil  is  naturally 
fertile  and  generally  well  supplied  with  springs  and 
streams  of  water.  The  Overpeck  Creek  and  its  tribu- 
taries water  the  whole  middle  section  of  the  township, 
while  its  eastern  and  western  borders  are  bounded  by 
the  Hudson  and  the  Hackensack.  £nglewoo4  is  thus 
favored  with  natural  advantages,  and  being  only  about 
ten  miles  from  New  York  City  it  has  in  later  years 
dniwn  a  large  population  from  that  quarter. 

OrganizatioiL — Englewood,  with  its  neighboring 
townships  on  the  north  and  south,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  old  township  of  Hackensack.  It  became  a 
separate  township  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
in  1871.* 

By  virtue  of  this  act  Englewood  took  the  territory 
described  in  the  following  bouudaries,  to  wit : 

**  BagtuDlDg  at  the  Hackenaaok  BlTor,  whera  the  road  leading  from 
Hew  Bridge  to  Schraalenburgh  intenects  it,  and  ranning  thence  easterly 
along  themiddleofaald  road  to  the  Schraalenburgh  road ;  thence  eoatherly 
•long  ttie  middle  of  the  Schraalenburgh  road  to  the  intemctlon  thereof 
vith  the  middle  of  Liberty  road;  and  thenoe  eontherly  along  the  middle 
of  Liberty  road  to  the  Intersection  thereof  with  the  middle  of  the  road 
leading  to  Gomelioe  Brinkerhoff '•  house ;  thence  along  the  middle  of 
the  lame  to  the  Tonally  road ;  thenoe  northerly  along  the  middle  of  the 
Teaafly  road  to  the  eonth  line  of  lands  formerly  of  Jacob  L  Demott ;  and 
thence  aouthaaeterly  along  the  same  to  the  east  line  of  the  township  of 
HM^ensack." 

The  act  provided  that  the  first  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  township  officers  should  be  held  at  Stagg's 
Hall.  The  first  chosen  freeholder  of  the  township 
was  Joseph  W.  Stagg,  who  held  office  for  the  years 
1871-73,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  Vanderbeck  for 
1874-76,  who  was  followed  by  William  Bennett  for 
1877-79,  when  Henry  West  was  elected  for  1880,  and 
still  continues  in  office. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  have  been  Ira  W.  Hover, 
1871-73;  Hardy  M.  Banks,  1871-73;  Joseph  B.  Mil- 
ler, 187^74,  1877-79;  PhiUp  P.  Class,  1876 ;  George 
R.  Button,  1878-80. 

1  8mdm  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1871,  page  891. 


The  assessors :  Daniel  G.  Bogert,  1871-76 ;  Alex- 
ander Cass,  1877 ;  John  D.  Cole,  1878-80. 

The  collectors:  Cornelius  A.  Herring,  1871-78; 
Charles  Barr,  Jr.,  1874-76;  Adriance  Van  Brunt, 
1877;  Jacob  A.  Bogert,  1878-79;  Thomas  Eussell, 
1880. 

Town  clerks;  Francis  W.  Van  Brunt,  1871-73; 
Albert  A.  Coyte,  1874-76 ;  Richard  Demarest,  1877  ; 
Robert  Wagner,  1878-79;  Gilbert  W.  Chamberlain, 
1880. 

Early  Settlement. — ^Among  the  pioneers  of  what 
is  now  Englewood  was  Richard  Vreeland,  who  settled 
here  previous  to  1776,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land, 
and  engaged  in  farming.  His  children  were  Michael 
and  Elizabeth.  Michael  married  Margaret  Terhune, 
remained  on  the  old  homestead,  and  had  one  son, 
Richard,  who  married  Mary  Sip,  and  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  his  father.  His  children  were  Michael, 
Jr.,  Margaret,  and  Isaac. 

Michael  Vreeland,  Jr.,  married  Lavinia  Brinker- 
hoff, and  had  two  children, — ^Mary  and  Richard.  He 
remained  on  the  old  homestead.  Margaret  married 
Henry  D.  Westervelt,  and  resides  in  Englewood. 
Their  children  were  Henry,  Peter,  and  Margaretta. 
Henry  and  Peter  died  young.  Margaretta  resides  at 
the  homestead  in  Englewood.  Isaac  married  Gertrude 
Edsall,  and  located  on  a  part  of  his  father's  place. 
Elizabeth  married  Peter  Sip,  who  settled  at  Jersey 
City  Heights,  and  had  three  children,  one  daughter 
(who  died  young)  and  two  sons.  Garret  and  Richard. 
The  former  married  Margaret  Newkirk,  and  had 
children, — Jane,  Maria,  and  Peter.  Jane  died  un- 
married; Maria  married  Jacob  Van  Winkle,  and 
had  several  children.  They  removed  to  Jersey  City 
Heights.  Peter  married  Ann  Van  Winkle,  and  had 
children, — Margaret,  Mary  E.,  Emma  Louisa,  Garret, 
and  Richard,  who  reside  at  Jersey  City.  Richard 
married  Sarah  E.  Wayland,  and  lived  at  Jersey  City, 
where  he  reared  a  family. 

John  De  Mott  settled  at  Walton,  in  Englewood 
township,  at  an  early  date,  and  reared  a  family  of 
children, — Jacob,  Henry,  Martin,  John,  Jr.,  and 
Sophia. 

Jacob  married  Rachel  Bogert,  and  settled  at  Tena- 
fly,  and  had  three  children, — Jacob,  Jr.,  John,  and 
Fntnsiny. 

Jacob,  Jr.,  married  a  Miss  Westervelt,  and  lived  at 
Tenafly,  and  raised  a  family  of  five  children, — Rachel, 
John,  Jacob,  Henry,  Gkrret  W.,  and  James  B. 

Rachel  resides  in  the  township.  John  married  a 
Miss  Zabriskie,  and  resides  at  Tenafly. 

Jacob  married  Catherine  Paulison,  and  settled  at 
New  Bridge. 

Henry  married  Rachel  Demarest,  and  located  at 
Tinack. 

Gkrret  W.  married  Rachel  J.  Westervelt,  and 
settled  on  the  Tenafly  road. 

James  B.  married  a  Miss  G.  Westervelt,  and  died 
at  the  homestead. 
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Henry  married  Margaret  Demarest,  and  located  at 
Englewood*;  bad  one  child,  Fransiny,  who  married 
Peter  Westervelt,  and  her  children  were  Henry  D. 
and  Margaret. 

Henry  D.  married  Margaret  Vreeland,  and  remained 
on  the  old  homestead,  and  had  one  child,  Margaretta. 

Margaret  married  John  Van  Brunt,  and  had  eight  ' 
children, — Henry,  Adriance,  Frank,  Peter,  Stephen, 
Maria  Jane,  Margaretta,  and  John.    All  married  ex- 
cept John,  who  resides  in  Kansas  City. 

Martin  married  and  lived  on  the  old  homestead. 
His  children  were  John,  Jacob,  Fransiny,  and  Mar- 
garet A. 

John  married  Eliza  Ann  Vanderbeck,  and  located 
at  Englewood.  At  her  death  he  married  Hannah 
Van  Valen. 

Jacob  moved  to  Hackensack,  from  there  to  Tappan, 
N.  Y. 

Fransiny  died  unmarried. 

Margaret  married  William  De  Wolf,  and  settled  at 
Hackensack.  Their  children  were  Euphemia,  Fanny, 
William,  and  Margaretta. 

John  married  Maria  Brinkerhoff,  and  settled  adja- 
cent his  father.  His  children  were  Henry  and  Fran- 
siny. 

Henry  married  Leo  Moore,  and  resides  on  the  old 
homestead. 

Fransiny  married  a  Mr.  Irwin,  and  settled  on  the 
old  homestead.    He  had  no  children. 

Sophia  married  Stephen  Demarest,  and  moved  to 
Hackensack. 

The  first  census  after  the  organization  of  the  town- 
iship  in  1875  showed  a  population  of  3932,  and  in 
1880  of  4076.  In  1860  the  whole  population  of  the 
then  old  township  of  Hackensack  was  5488,  only  ex- 
ceeding the  population  of  Englewood  in  1880  by  a 
little  over  1400. 

Places  and  Events  of  Historical  Interest.-— 
Nearly  the  whole  territory  of  Englewood  is  interest- 
ing in  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  Owing  to  its 
nearness  to  New  York,  and  being  in  the  pathway  to 
the  West,  its  subjugation  to  British  authority  at  one 
time  seemed  almost  a  military  necessity,  and  there- 
fore British  forces  sought  to  invade  its  soil,  while 
the  little  American  army  struggled  hard  to  drive  them 
back.  On  this  middle  ground,  both  of  contention 
and  defeat,  many  of  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants 
were  desolated  and  the  soil  stained  with  blood  in 
these  destructive  marches  of  invasion  and  retreat. 

The  raid  on  Fort  Lee  in  November,  1776,  brought 
terror  and  alarm  to  all  the  inhabitants  in  this  section. 
Lord  Ck>rnwallis  crossed  the  Hudson  to  Closter  Land- 
ing on  the  18th  of  November,  1776,  and  from  thence 
moved  down  the  valley  through  the  present  territory 
of  Englewood  to  Fort  Lee.  Battalion  after  battalion 
of  a  subjugating  army  only  left  destruction  and  dis- 
aster in  their  path. 

Villages  and  Hamlets. — ^The  whole  township  is 
so  densely  occupied  with  habitations  and  adjoining 


buildings  that  much  of  its  territory  presents  a  vil- 
lage-like appearance.  Along  the  Hackensack,  from 
the  country  residence  of  Abram  Collerd  to  the  village 
of  New  Bridge,  the  extreme  limits  of  the  township 
from  the  southern  boundary  northward,  it  may  be 
called  one  long-continued  hamlet. 

The  Teaneck  road,  beginning  with  the  picturesque 
and  spacious  residence  and  grounds  of  William  Wal- 
ter Phelps,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  town- 
ship, and  about  one  mile  from  Hackensack  Biver,  and 
running  northward,  is  so  thickly  occupied  with  large 
and  well-built  houses  as  to  form  almost  one  continuous 
village  for  miles;  and  so  the  village  of  Englewood 
stretches  nearly  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Pali- 
sades range  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  township. 
The  Jersey  City  and  Albany  Railroad  and  the  North- 
ern Railroad  of  New  Jersey  run  through  the  town- 
ship parallel  with  each  other,  and  about  one  mile 
apart,  affording  rapid  and  frequent  connection  with 
New  York  City.  A  Palisades  Railroad  is  in  contem- 
plation to  accommodate  the  residents  along  the  Pali- 
sades who  desire  to  locate  their  houses  near  the  edge 
of  those  precipitous  heights,  so  as  to  enjoy  that  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  great  river.  Englewood  as  a 
township  seems  to  have  a  most  promising  future.  The 
village  proper  justly  deserves  a  more  full  and  detailed 
account  in  this  history.  Probably  to  J.  Wyraan 
Jones,  more  than  to  any  other  one  person,  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  the  town.  The 
name  of  Englewood  had  previously  been  suggested 
by  him  for  the  property  and  place  located  by  him 
between  the  Tenafly  road  and  the  Hudson  River,  and 
directly  east  of  the  old  Liberty  Pole  Hotel.  The 
early  obstacles  always  in  the  way  to  try  the  faith  and 
to  conquer  the  patience,  and  endurance  too,  of  every 
founder  of  a  town  have  all  been  experienced  by  Mr. 
Jones  in  years  long  since  past  and  forgotten  by  many, 
but  he  still  lives  in  Englewood,  an  honored  citizen, 
and  his  name  will  justly  hold  a  memorable  place  in 
its  history. 

The  map  of  the  property  last  mentioned  was  filed  in 
the  clerk's  office  of  Bergen  County  on  the  15th  day 
of  August,  1859,  and  covered  six  long,  narrow  farms 
and  a  lot  on  the  top  of  the  Palisades,  then  belonging 
to  John  Van  Nest,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Two  of  these  fieirms  were  on  the  south  of  Palisades 
Avenue  (as  afterwards  laid  out)  and  the  other  four  on 
the  north,  together  forming  a  solid  body  of  land  of 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres. 

The  farm  next  adjoining  Palisades  Avenue  on  the 
south,  being  a  strip  of  land  about  five  hundred  and 
forty  feet  wide,  extending  from  a  line  just  west  of  the 
Northern  Railroad  track  to  high-water  mark  of  the 
Hudson  River,  contained  one  hundred  and  ten  acres, 
and  belonged  in  1858  to  Cornelius  J.  Blauvelt  and  his 
son-in-law,  Isaac  M.  Dederer,  both  of  Piermont,  Bock- 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  farm  adjoining  this  on  the  south,  being  about 
five  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  extending  from  Dwight 
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Place  (as  now  laid  down)  to  high-water  mark  of  the 
Hudson,  contained  about  eighty-eight  acres,  and  be- 
longed in  1858  to  Oeorge  and  Anderson  Bloomer,  the 
former  of  whom  lived  in  the  old  stone  house  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  road,  which  with  twenty  acres  of 
land  was  reserved  out  of  said  map.  The  latter  re- 
sided at  "  Bloomer's  Dock,"  so  called,  situated  on  the 
river  under  the  Palisades. 

The  farm  lying  next  Palisades  Avenue  on  the  north, 
being  about  ten  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width,  and 
extending  from  a  line  west  of  the  Tenafly  Creek  to 
the  Hudson  River,  contained  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  and  was  owned  in  1858  by  Thomas  W. 
Demarest  and  (Garret  A.  Ly decker,  both  still  living  in 
Englewood.  This  farm  had  a  few  years  before  been 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Demarest, 
father  of  Thomas  W.,  who  was  regarded  at  that  time 
as  the  head  of  the  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
the  State.  The  dwelling-house  on  this  farm,  in  which 
"  Dominie  Demarest"  had  lived,  was  a  handsome  white 
house,  quite  modem  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
This  house  was  subsequently  much  enlarged  for  a 
young  ladies'  seminary.  After  being  used  as  such 
for  several  years  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  next  farm  north  of  the  latter,  being  a  strip  of 
land  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  extend- 
ing horn  the  Tenafly  Creek  to  the  Hudson  River,  and 
containing  seventy -five  acres,  was  owned  by  John  J. 
Tyler,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City.  It  had  no  dwell- 
ing-house on  it 

North  of  this  the  two  farms  of  Jacob  R.  Demarest 
and  Ralph  J.  Demarest,  father  and  son,  were  located, 
the  two  together  being  about  twelve  hundred  feet 
wide,  containing  one  hundred  and  one  acres,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Tenafly  road  to  the  top  of  the  slope 
east  of  Brayton  Street  (as  now  laid  down). 

These  parcels  of  land  were  called  ''farms,"  but, 
with  the  exception  of  small  patches  near  the  road  in 
the  valley  which  were  used  for  melons,  market-gar- 
dens, and  small  pasture-  or  meadow-lands,  they  were 
uncultivated. 

Belts  of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  sometimes  thirty  or 
f«rty  feet  in  width,  had  grown  up  along  the  division 
fences  and  stone  walls  on  the  western  slopes  where 
the  forests  had  been  cut  down.  Weeds  and  bushes 
were  scattered  over  the  fields,  and  an  air  of  neglect 
pervaded  the  whole  plot.  In  traversing  these  fields 
going  towards  the  river  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to 
strike  into  a  tangle  of  underbrush,  vines,  and  bram- 
bles so  thick  as  to  absolutely  force  a  return  and  a 
change  of  direction.  On  reaching  the  forest  line  all 
fences  and  division  lines  disappeared,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  frequent  wood-paths  crossing  each  other 
at  every  angle  and  constantly  misleading  the  ex- 
plorer, there  was  no  road.  It  was  one  dense  forest  of 
magnificent  trees,  containing  the  finest  specimens  of 
oak  and  hickory  to  be  found  in  the  county.  Most  of 
these  fine  trees  have  been  removed. 

This  tract  of  land  was  remarkably  watered.    Springs 


discharged  at  several  places  on  the  slopes  on  both  sides 
of  the  avenue,  which  have  since  been  utilized  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  in  many  places  wells  sunk  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  would  insure  an  abundance  of 
excellent  soft  water.  Even  on  the  top  of  the  Palisades 
some  good  wells  have  been  obtained.  At  the  foot  of 
the  slope  near  the  "  Englewood  House"  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  prolific  springs  in  the  country  has 
always  abundantly  supplied  the  guests  of  that  house. 
Another  on  the  north  side  of  Palisades  Avenue,  east 
of  Brayton  Street,  has  furnished  the  large  place  of 
the  owner  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  of  the 
purest  quality. 

The  natural  formation  of  the  entire  tract  of  land 
was  most  suitable  for  human  habitation.  Terrace 
above  terrace,  from  the  valley  to  the  very  top  of  the 
ridge,  presented  equally  inviting  sites  for  building. 
From  each  plateau  charming  views  were  opened, 
varying  in  extent  and  variety,  but  vying  sharply 
with  each  other  for  superiority;  and  after  twenty 
years  of  experience  and  study  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
unqualified  preference  for  one  site  over  others,  all 
things  considered,  among  the  most  observing  and 
competent  judges  who  occupy  them.  For  those  who 
deemed  water-life  and  motion  essential  to  a  fine  land- 
scape, no  situation  could  surpass  the  top  of  the  Pali- 
sades, which  command  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers 
and  one  of  the  most  varied  and  charming  panoramic 
views  in  the  world. 

For  those  who  planned  to  live  all  the  year  round  in 
the  country,  and  regarded  water  in  winter  too  dreary 
and  chilling,  a  more  secluded  and  woody  situation 
was  at  hand,  with  vistas  through  the  great  trees,  af- 
fording glimpses  of  cultivated  inland  scenery.  For 
those  who  liked  water  in  the  distance  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  and  found  a  quiet  rest  in  a  soft,  southern 
landscape,  a  situation  outside  the  wood  and  just  be- 
low the  line  of  heavy  forest-trees,  which  looked  down 
on  ibhe  placid,  ribbon-like  stream  of  the  Overpeck 
and  fer  down  to  Newark  Bay,  was  most  prized ;  while 
for  them  whose  eyes  could  not  be  satisfied  except  with 
mountain -tops,  equally  grand  sites  were  presented^ 
commanding  northern  and  northwestern  views  of 
the  Orange  Mountains  and  the  range  of  the  Ramapo 
hills;  and  finally,  the  new-comers  whose  means  or 
inclination  led  to  locations  convenient  to  the  station 
found  high  and  healthy  building-sites  with  excellent 
lookouts  within  a  short  walk,  while  the  business  men 
of  the  town  would  naturally  seek  their  business  loca- 
tions near  the  railway. 

This  tract  of  land,  combining  such  unusual  advan- 
tages for  residences  (with  the  exception  of  one-half 
of  one  of  the  farms),  was  transferred,  either  by  deed 
or  by  contract  with  the  owners,  to  the  control  and 
management  of  Mr.  Jones.  He  employed  George  P. 
Hopkins,  an  engineer  of  experience  and  skill  (since 
deceased),  and  a  number  of  assistants,  and  spent 
several  months  in  laying  out,  mapping,  fixing  bound- 
aries, numbering  and  naming  the  streets  and  lots, 
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at  the  same  time  carrying  forward  the  opening  and 
grading  of  the  streets  with  a  large  force  of  laborers. 
This  work  was  completed,  and  the  map  of  ^*  Ekigle- 
wood"  was  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Bergen  County 
on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1859,  as  before  stated. 

Prior  to  this  date  the  name  of  "  Englewood,''  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Jones,  had  been  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  those  living  in  the  neighborhood  and  interested  in 
the  subject.  The  name  of  "  Englewood"  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  this  way.  In  the  spring  of  1859 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  carpenter-shop  of  Van 
Brunt  &  Waters,  the  brick  building  on  the  road  run- 
ning west  from  the  residence  of  John  Van  Brunt. 
Rev.  Mr.  Dwight  presided.  Three  names  were  pro- 
posed, "  Paliscena,"  "  Brayton,"  and  lastly  "  Engle- 
wood."  The  first,  it  was  claimed,  was  suggested  by 
the  landscape  and  beauty  of  the  Palisades,  but  when 
one  of  the  old-time  residents  exclaimed  "  salts  and 
senna,'*  Paliscena  could  not  stand  up  under  this 
burden  of  ridicule,  but  quietly  disappeared,  and  the 
second  name  quickly  followed,  whereupon  Englewood 
was  chosen.  It  apparently  is  obtained  from  *'  English 
Neighborhood,''  the  former  designation  of  all  this 
section  of  country.  This  last  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  family  here  named  Engle,  or 
possibly  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early  settlers 
a  little  lower  down  the  valley  were  English.  The 
latter  theory  seems  the  more  probable,  as  **  engle" 
strictly  is  a  German  word,  equivalent  to  our  word 
''angel."  It  is  said  the  happy  contraction  of  that 
long  compound  word  into  ''Englewood"  suited  the 
old-times  people,  and  the  new-comers  too,  and  so  the 
town  adopted  the  name  which  has  seemed  to  have  so 
much  magic  in  it  ever  since.  The  people  may  have 
added  lustre  to  the  name,  but  by  way  of  distinction 
at  least  the  name  seems  to  have  something  of  the 
magic  of  attraction  in  its  very  sound. 

When,  therefore,  the  township  of  Hackensack  was 
divided  into  three  townships,  it  was  quite  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  name  given  to  this  locality  should 
have  been  assigned  to  the  township  of  which  it 
formed  a  part.  The  boundaries  of  this  new  township, 
as  fixed  by  the  act  of  the.  Legislature  creating  it,  are 
as  follows :  all  the  territory  north  of  the  line  last  de- 
scribed,— ^to  wit:  the  boundary  line  between  Ridge- 
field  and  Englewood  townships, — and  south  of  the  line, 
banning  at  the  Hackensack  River,  where  the  road 
leading  from  New  Bridge  to  Schraalenburgh  intersects 
it,  and  running  thence  easterly  along  the  middle  of 
said  road  to  the  Schraalenburgh  road,  thence  south- 
erly along  the  middle  of  the  Schraalenburgh  road  to 
the  intersection  thereof  with  the  middle  of  Liberty 
road,  and  thence  southerly  along  the  middle  of  Lib- 
erty road  to  the  intersection  thereof  with  the  middle 
of  the  road  leading  to  Cornelius  Brinkerhoff's  house ; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  the  same  to  the  Tenafly 
road ;  thence  northerly  along  the  middle  of  the 
Tenafly  road  to  the  south  line  of  land  formerly  of 
Jacob  I.  Demarest,  and  thence  southeasterly  along 


I  the  same  to  the  east  line  of  the  then  township  of 
I  Hackensack. 

I      It  is  not  easy  at  this  day  to  trace  the  growth  of 
I  the  village  of  Englewood  step  by  step  from  its  begin- 
'  ning.    Before  the  spring  of  1858  this  locality  was  a 
I  part  of  "  English  Neighborhood,"  so  called,  and  was 
more  particularly  known  as  "  Liberty  Pole."    It  was 
I  then  but  a  succession  of  fields  with  a  few  houses,  the 
I  most  noted  being  the  "  Liberty  Pole"  tavern.    Thia 
I  building  stood  in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  Palisades 
;  Avenue,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Tenafly  road. 
I  The  only  public  means  of  communication  with  New 
I  York  in  those  days  was  by  omnibus  that  left  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
!  ing,  reaching  Hoboken  in  three  hours.    Returning  it 
left  Hoboken  at  four  o'clock  p.ii.,  and  reached  the 
I  "  Pole"  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.    Occasion- 
'  ally  the  omnibus  started  off  well  filled,  but  more 
.  frequently  it  set  out  on  the  trip  with  one  or  two 
passengers,  and  announced  its  progress  by  a  tin  horo, 
I  the  driver  blowing  long  and  loud  blasts  as  he  neared 
the  houses  on  the  way,  from  which  he  gathered  in  the 
course  of  the  trip  a  mixed  company.    There  were  a 
few  regular  stopping- places  on  the  way  where  the 
horses  and  driver  were  "  refreshed."    About  this  time 
the  Northern  Railroad  was  projected,  and  through 
the  untiring  energies  and  perseverance  of  Thomas  W. 
Demarest  and  John  Van  Brunt  the  right  of  way  was 
secured,  the  necessary  capital  procured,  and  finally 
the  road  was  built.    Mr.  Demarest  became  the  fint 
president  of  the  railroad  company,  and  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  the  first  secretary  and  treasurer.    To  those  two 
men  the  chief  credit  for  the  construction  of  the  North- 
ern Railroad  of  New  Jersey  should  undoubtedly  be 
accorded. 

The  first  houses  of  a  new  town  are  always  objects 
of  interest.  These  were  built  by  J.  W.  Deuel,  Esq., 
and  Robert  Pratt.  That  of  the  former  stands  in  the 
gprounds  and  near  to  the  residence  of  the  late  John  H. 
Lyell.  Mr.  Deuel  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  the 
district  school  in  the  "Neighborhood."  Foreseeing 
a  demand  for  a  select  school,  he  erected  that  house  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  dwelling  for  his  family 
and  such  a  school.  It  was  in  the  school  established 
here  and  taught  by  Mr.  Deuel  that  some  of  the  young 
men  of  the  place,  now  in  active  pursuits  and  in  pro- 
fessions, began  their  preparations  for  business  and 
college.  It  was  in  the  school-room  of  this  building 
that  the  Rev.  James  H.  Dwight  began  to  preach  to  a 
small  congregation,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  afterwards  organized,  a 
particular  mention  of  which  will  be  made  hereafter. 
The  house  built  by  Robert  Pratt  is  still  standing  on 
the  corner  of  Eagle  Street  and  Demarest  Avenue,  op- 
posite the  Episcopal  Church.  Before  building  this 
house  Mr.  Pratt  with  his  family  occupied  the  "  Domi- 
nie Demarest"  house,  above  described. 

Among  the  first  persons  who  were  attracted  from 
the  city  to  this  place  after  the  same  was  laid  out  were 
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Isaac  Smith  Homans,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Bankeri'  Magazine,  and  his  two  sons,  Sheppard  and  I. 
Smith,  Jr.,  with  their  three  families.  The  sons  be- 
came at  once  interested  in  property  here,  and  from 
that  time  forward  bore  a  large  share  of  the  burden 
and  responsibility  of  all  the  various  improyements 
wliich  marked  the  several  steps  of  progress  in  the 
place.  They  were  most  efficient  in  introducing  the 
place  to  desirable  persons  and  making  known  its  at- 
Actions.  They  commenced  and  carried  forward  the 
best  class  of  improvements,  and  established  their  per- 
manent residences  here,  each  building  large  stone 
houses  for  their  fiamily  dwellings.  Mr.  I.  Smith 
Homans,  Jr.,  gave  his  time  and  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  property  and  improvements,  and  fully 
appreciating  the  desirableness  of  this  part  of  the 
State  for  suburban  residences,  soon  became  very 
largely  interested  not  only  in  Englewood  proper,  as 
then  known,  but  in  the  lands  located  adjacent  and 
within  a  few  miles  from  the  Englewood  railroad 
station,  and  eventually  one  of  the  largest  land-owners 
iu  &e  county. 

The  Hon.  Hiram  Slocum,  ex-mayor  of  the  city  of 
Troy,  was  one  of  the  early  purchasers  of  Englewood 
lands,  and  became  a  considerable  owner.  Having, 
however,  fixed  his  family  residence  in  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.,  he  did  not  become  much  identified 
with  the  place. 

Before  the  close  of  1859,  Nathan  T.  Johnson  and 
Jeffry  A.  Humphrey,  from  New  York  City,  acquired 
considerable  interests  in  land  in  Englewood.  The 
latter  proceeded  early  to  build  a  dwelling-house,  the 
same  now  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Brinkerhoff,  on 
Palisades  Avenue,  which  he  occupied  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Humphrey  still  continues  to  reside  in  the  place, 
to  the  growth  of  which  he  has  contributed  by  erecting 
also  a  fine  house  on  the  corner  of  Palisades  Avenue 
and  Ly decker  Street,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  James 
Barber,  and  another  in  which  he  now  lives  on  Win- 
throp  Place,  besides  numerous  small  residences  and 
stores  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  near  the  railroad 
station.  Mr.  Nathan  T.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  progressive  men  who  has  ever  lived  in 
the  place.  The  large  dwelling  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Banks,  on  Palisades  Avenue  above  Wood- 
land Street,  was  built  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  occupied 
by  his  fiimily  for  several  years.  He  gave  much  time 
to  matters  relating  to  the  public  welfare,  and  became 
largely  interested  in  lands  in  many  places  other  than 
Englewood. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1859  lots  were  sold  to 
J.  W.  Stagg,  John  Van  Brunt,  Hobart  Van  Zandt, 
John  S.  Messenger,  and  Mr.  Crowell,  all  of  whom 
began  to  build  within  a  short  time.  Mr.  Messenger 
still  resides  in  the  house  he  then  built,  fironting  on 
Palisades  Avenue,  just  west  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

A  school  for  young  ladies  had  been  promptly  started 
by  Mr.  8. 8.  Norton,  in  the  former  residence  of  "  Dom- 


inie Demarest,"  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1859 
the  incipient  town  was  equipped  with  church  and 
schools. 

These  were  quickly  succeeded  by  hotels,  the  "  En- 
glewood House,"  filled  with .  pleasant  New  York 
people,  having  been  opened  in  the  spring  of  1860, 
and  a  small  hotel  near  the  station  having  also  been 
built  and  opened  about  the  same  time. 

Carpenters',  painters',  blacksmiths',  and  butchers' 
shops  and  stores  of  several  kinds  quickly  followed. 
A  pretty  stone  chapel  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sittings  soon  crowned  one  of  the  finest  sites  on  the 
avenue,  and  the  steadily-growing  congregation  were 
gathered  there  under  Mr.  Dwight  as  their  pastor. 

The  seminary  for  young  ladies  was  still  further  en- 
larged, and  passed  into  the  control  and  management 
of  Prof.  Jonathan  A.  Fowler,  now  deceased,  and  Rev. 
Wm.  B.  Dwight,  brother  of  the  pastor,  who  conducted 
a  thriving  boarding-school  for  several  years.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  G.  Wall,  who  main- 
tained the  school  until  the  building  was  accidentally 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Prof.  August  Eiirsteiner  also  established  an  ad- 
vanced school  for  boys,  which  educated  many  of  the 
youth  of  the  place;  and  after  years  of  prosperity 
Prof.  Kilrsteiner  built  a  handsome  residence  and  a 
detached  school  building,  and  opened  a  boarding- 
school  on  Palisades  Avenue  west  of  the  railroad  de- 
pot, which  he  carried  on,  with  assistants,  until  1880, 
and  still  owns. 

In  1860,  Francis  Howland,  Esq.,  also  from  New 
York,  settled  in  Englewood.  He  built  a  most  com- 
modious and  attractive  stone  house  east  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  (as  now  located), — ^the  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  R.  J.  Hunter.  Later  he  erected  a  still 
larger  stone  house  on  Lincoln  Street,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Palisades  Avenue  and  east  of  Brayton  Street. 
Mr.  Howland's  contributions  to  the  growth  of  the 
town  were  continued  for  many  years  and  in  various 
forms,  and  he  will  ever  be  classed  as  one  of  its  most 
popular,  efficient,  and  accomplished  citizens. 

About  the  same  time  came  Byron  Murray,  Jr.,  then 
cashier  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank  in  New 
York,  and  now  occupying  the  same  position  in  a 
large  banking  institution  in  San  Francisco,  and  Rob- 
ert Baylis,  then  assistant  cashier  in  the  same  bank, 
and  now  president  of  the  Market  Bank  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Murray  built  the  Swiss  house  afterwards  sold  to 
Col.  Washington  R.  Vermilye,  and  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  his  son,  W.  Romeyn  Vermilye,  one  of 
the  large,  prominent  stone  and  brick  houses  of  the 
place.  Both  these  gentlemen  became  considerably 
interested  in  real  estate.  Mr.  Baylis  continues  his 
interest,  and  still  resides  here. 

Very  soon  after  the  circle  of  "  new-comers"  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  John  H.  Lyell,  president  of 
the  New  York  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Daniel 
Drake  Smith,  president  of  the  Commercial  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  Charles  E.  Trott,  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel 
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Wise,  Darius  W.  Geer,  Charles  A.  Nichols,  Livingston 
K.  Miller,  Dr.  H.  M.  Banks,  and  James  W.  McCul- 
lough,  all  of  whom  established  their  family  residences 
in  Englewood. 

Shortly  after  came  E.  W.  Andrews,  Frank  B.  Nich- 
ols, James  O.  Morse,  Charles  H.  Waterbury,  George 
8.  Coe,  William  B.  Dana,  Donald  McKay,  Rev.  Thos: 
G.  Wall,  and  Rev.  Dr.  James  Eels.  All  but  the  last 
two  named  are  still  residing  here  with  their  families. 

Following  these  came  at  different  times,  with  their 
families,  David  Hoadley,  president  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company,  Elwood  Walter,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  Col.  W.  R.  Vermilye, 
Gen.  T.  B.  Van  Buren,  now  consul-general  at  Yoko- 
hama, Jacob  S.  Wetmore,  Henry  W.  Banks,  E.  S. 
Munroe,  Dr.  F.  Markoe  Wright,  John  Bailey,  Leb- 
beus  Chapman,  Jr.,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
at  present  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Austria, 
Vincent  Tilyou,  Charles  Taylor,  Henry  A.  Lyman, 
Uzal  Cory,  Stephen  Lane,  Jr.,  Hon.  Cullin  Sawtelle, 
and  others. 

At  a  somewhat  later  day  the  following  gentlemen 
and  their  families  became  residents  of  Englewood : 
William  A.  Booth,  widely  known  in  commercial 
circles  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  large  benevo- 
lent societies  of  the  country,  and  at  present  president 
of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  New  York ;  his  son, 
William  T.  Booth ;  his  brother,  Charles  H.  Booth ; 
and  his  son-in-law,  J.  Hugh  Peters,  H.  A.  Barling, 
James  L.  Dawes,  Oliver  H.  Shepherd,  S.  Doughty, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  B.  Cheever,  John  and  Augustus 
Floyd,  J.  H.  Selleck,  Clinton  H.  Blake,  William 
Stanley,  Charles  T.  Chester,  Joseph  Lyman,  S.  Hinck- 
ley Lyman,  William  Blakie,  D.  Randolph  Martin, 
Thomas  M.  Wheeler,  Charles  W.  Hassler,  R.  L 
Hunter,  etc. 

From  atnong  this  list  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  En- 
glewood death  has  already  gathered  an  abundant 
harvest, — Van  Zandt,  Deuel,  D wight,  Homans  (the 
elder).  Dr.  Wright,  Johnson,  Van  Brunt,  Fowler, 
Hoadley,  Walter,  Chapman,  Vermilye,  Miller,  Ches- 
ter, I.  S.  Homans,  Jr.,  Lyell.  These  all  have  been 
carried  to  the  grave.  Vivid  impressions  of  each  of 
these  linger  among  their  survivors,  and  their  influ- 
ence will  long  be  felt  in  the  town  they  loved  to  call 
their  home.  The  fiEimilies  of  all  these  except  four 
still  live  in  Englewood.  It  will  not  seem  invidious 
to  cull  a  single  name  Ax>m  this  gh)up  of  noble  men, 
and  to  speak  of  him  who  bore  it  as  the  best  type 
and  example  of  all  that  made  a  citizen  and  neigh- 
bor beloved.  So  thoroughly  did  Mr.  David  Hoad- 
ley endear  himself  to  the  people  of  Englewood  in 
the  last  years  of  an  eventful  life  which  he  spent 
here  that  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  he  was  regarded 
by  them  all,  without  distinction  or  exception,  as  pre- 
eminent in  those  qualities  which  exalt  and  ennoble 
human  character.  His  loss  was  deeply  mourned. 
His  associates  in  business  affairs  and  in  the  wide 
social  circles  in  New  York,  where  he  had  spent  most 


of  his  mature  years  and  occupied  the  most  prominent 
places  of  trust  and  influence,  gave  abundant  expree- 
sion  of  their  estimate  of  his  character  and  their  grief 
at  his  death.  But  his  neighbors  felt  his  death  most 
grievously.  One  of  them,  writing  at  the  time  he 
died  and  expressing  the  general  sentiment  of  all,  said, 
''  His  intercourse  with  his  fellows  has  been  so  marked 
with  gentleness  and  kindness,  his  manly  sympathies 
have  been  so  lavishly  bestowed,  his  open-handed  be- 
nevolence has  so  abounded,  and  his  honor  and  honesty 
have  been  so  conspicuous,  and  these  distinguishing 
graces  of  a  Christian  life  have  been  so  illustrated 
throughout  a  long  career  and  in  such  varied  relations 
that  a  multitude  who  have  ei\joyed  his  acquaintance 
mourn  his  death  in  unaffected  sorrow.  Mr.  Hoadley 
was  successful  in  business,  able  as  the  head  and  man- 
ager of  some  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the  country, 
faithful  to  all  trusts  and  friendships,  wise  in  council, 
and  just  in  all  his  judgments.  There  are  scores  of 
young  men  and  old,  less  favored  in  worldly  successes 
than  most  of  his  immediate  associates,  who  will  miss 
his  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand  and  drop  many  a  tear 
over  their  individual  loss.  His  Christian  life,  inspired 
with  love  for  his  fellows  and  filled  with  deeds  of  affec- 
tion, standing  out  in  great  prominence  in  a  day  of 
much  selfishness  and  infidelity  and  low  standards  of 
integrity,  is  beyond  criticism.  It  may  well  be  taken 
as  the  model  of  an  active  life  by  every  young  man  in 
the  country.  It  is  this  life-record  of  goodness  which 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  David  Hoadley." 

Of  the  old  settlers,  Thomas  W.  Demarest,  the  widow 
of  John  Van  Brunt,  Cornelius  Ly decker,  late  senator, 
Garrit  A.  Ly  decker,  James  Vanderbeck,  and  the 
widow  of  P.  Westervelt  still  occupy  large  portions 
of  their  original  farms,  and  are  among  the  most 
worthy  and  respected  of  the  people  of  the  town. 
Large  plac^  are  also  occupied  at  the  present  time  as 
follows:  William  Walter  Phelps,  frame  house  and 
a  farm  of  over  one  thousand  acres,  extending  from 
the  Hudson  River  to  the  Hackensack ;  Oeorge  S.  Coe, 
stone  house  and  fifleen  acres ;  William  R  Dana,  stone 
house  and  twenty  acres, — both  on  the  top  of  the  Pali- 
sades and  commanding  the  grandest  views ;  Henry 
W.  Banks,  frame  house  and  ten  acres;  Joseph  Lyman, 
frame  house  and  ten  acres;  Mrs.  David  Hoadley,  stone 
house  and  twenty  acres ;  W.  Bomeyn  Vermilye,  stone 
house  and  fifteen  acres ;  £.  A.  Brinkerhoff,  stone  house 
and  twenty  acres, — all  on  Palisades  Avenue;  William 
Stanley,  stone  house  and  twenty  acres  on  Dana  Place; 
J.  Wyman  Jones,  stone  house  and  fifteen  acres  on 
Lydecker  Street;  Gen.  Samuel  A.  Duncan,  stone 
house  and  fifteen  acres  on  Johnson  Avenue,  at  head 
of  Brayton  Street ;  Daniel  Drake  Smith,  frame  house 
and  twelve  acres  on  Tyler  Street ;  James  O.  Morse, 
frame  house  and  fifteen  acres  on  Tenafly  road ;  Jacob 
D.  Vermilye,  president  Merchants'  Bank,  New  York, 
and  his  son  William,  stone  houses  and  twelve  acres 
on  Tenafly  road ;  Henry  A.  Barling,  frame  house  and 
fifteen  acres  west  of  Tenafly  road ;  Mrs.  Livingston 
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K.  Miller,  stone  house  and  twenty  acres  on  Knicker- 
bocker road;  Mrs.  Lebbeos  Chapman,  frame  house 
and  twenty  acres  on  Teaneck  road  (?) ;  William  A. 
Booth,  frame  house  and  forty  acres  on  Engle  Street 

In  addition  to  all  who  have  been  mentioned,  a  long 
list  of  prominent  men  might  be  given,  and  should  be 
to  afford  any  fair  picture  of  Englewood  at  the  present 
time.  Ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  authors,  editors, 
brokers,  merchants,  builders,  and  artisans  of  all  crafts 
have  in  late  years  become  a  part  of  the  population  of 
the  place.  From  among  these  many  names  could  be 
selected  as  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Schools. — *'  One  of  the  oldest  school -houses  in  this 
township  stood  opposite  the  site  of  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Garret  W.  De  Mott  (having  stood  there 
an  indefinite  number  of  years),  and  from  the  mate- 
rial of  this  building  another  was  erected  at  Liberty 
Pole,  which  in  turn  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1818. 
It  was  a  small  stone  building.  Imagine  a  triangle, 
the  sides  of  which  were  equal,  about  two  hundred 
feet  in  length.  On  one  corner  stood  the  celebrated 
Liberty  Pole  tavern,  well  known  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution ;  on  the  next  Washington's  headquarters 
in  1780,  and  on  the  third  the  school-house.  In  1818 
a  Dew  school -house  was  erected,  also  of  stone,  twenty- 
five  by  thirty  feet,  directly  by  the  side  of  the  old  one. 
In  1848  this  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  is  the 
present  school-house  in  District  No.  8. 

"Within  bow-shot  distance  from  the  obliterated 
site  of  the  Liberty  Pole  tavern  now  stands  one  of  the 
best  public  school-houses  in  the  county,  costing  origi- 
nally nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Four  teachers 
—one  male,  the  principal,  and  three  female  assist- 
ants (and  a  fourth,  also  female,  teaching  a  branch 
school  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  below  the 
Palisades) — are  employed,  the  aggr^ate  of  whose 
salaries  is  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  In  the 
school  first  mentioned  there  are  four  departments, — 
sub-primary,  primary,  intermediate,  and  the  highest, 
in  charge  of  the  principal.^  .  .  . 

"The  first  teacher  was  the  late  J.  W.  Deuel,  de- 
ceased, with  assistants.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  thorough  and  successful  teachers 
Bergen  County  ever  had.  The  writer  of  this  em- 
braces the  opportunity  to  speak  further  of  Mr.  Deuel, 
who  by  much  reading  became  a  full  man.  His  pow- 
ers of  illustration  and  comparison  were  thereby  in- 
creased, and  he  expended  them  on  his  pupils.  He 
was  gentle,  kind,  and  patient,  never  using  the  rod  nor 
rebukiug  refractory  pupils  in  indignant  and  bad  lan- 
guage. They  all  loved  him.  .  .  .  Mr.  Deuel  resigned 
in  1871. 

"  Mr.  S.  H.  Walker  was  then  employed  as  princi- 
pal, and  the  two  Misses  De  Mott  as  assistants,  together  | 
with  one  more  recently  engaged.    The  same  teachers 
remain  there  still  (1876)  and  have  been  vexy  success- 
ful. ..  .     There  are  four  rooms  of  equal  size  (exclu-  | 

1  Centonnkl  HiitoTT  of  Schools  in  Bergen  Goanty,  by  Demarest.        ' 


,  sive  of  class-rooms),  two  on  each  floor,  separated  by 

I  sliding  doors,  so  arranged  that  the  two  rooms  can  be 

I  converted  into  one  at  pleasure.    All  the  appurte- 

!  nances  are  complete,  and  the  furniture  is  of  the  most 

'  approved  style.    The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are 

I  very  liberal.    At  each  successive  annual  meeting, 

I  called  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  needed  for 

the  ensuing  year,  those  assembled  unanimously  have 

voted  the  sum  reported  by  the  trustees  to  be  raised 

by  taxation.  .  .  .    The  amount  of  money  raised  by 

direct  tax  for  the  nine  years  the  school  has  existed 

[up  to  1876]  sums  up  $29,750,  the  highest  being 

$6000  in  1871,  and  the  lowest  $2250  in  1873. 

"From  information  obtained  from  elderly  resi- 
dents the  teachers  employed  in  the  old  school-house 
at  Liberty  Pole  up  to  1818,  as  far  as  can  be  remem- 
bered, were  Messrs.  James  Forrester,  Qahagen,  Dixon, 
Wood,  Lawrence,  Maude ville,  and  John  Burns. 

"James  Forrester  was  a  Scotchman,  who  subse- 
quently became  principal  of  the  Mechanics'  School 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  position  he  held 
many  years,  and,  for  all  that  is  now  known,  until  he 
resigned  the  same,  after  having  expended  his  ripe  and 
matured  years  in  the  interests  of  public  education. 
John  Burns  was  an  Irishman,  and  reported  to  have 
been  a  very  superior  educator,  and  excelliug  all  others 
in  penmanship. 

"District  No.  8  is  located  in  the  same  rich  and 
beautiful  section,  only  about  one  mile  farther  north 
along  the  Northern  Railroad.  .  .  .  But  little  can  be 
said  of  this  district,  as  it  is  one  of  recent  date,  and  its 
history  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  No.  7.  .  . 
"Teaneck  District,  No.  9,  ...  is  situated  three 
miles  from  the  Hudson  Biver.  The  school-house  is 
not  by  any  means  one  of  New  Jersey's  old-time 
*  cabins,'  but  an  el^ant  two-story  frame  building, 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  farming  community.  The 
district  was  formed  early  in  the  spring  of  1841,  from 
parts  of  Schraalenburgh,  Liberty  Pole,  and  Lower 
Teaneck  Districts,  and  was  called  Union  District, 
No.  10. 

"  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Gilliam 
A.  Bogert,  in  February,  1841,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  project  of  erecting  a  school-house  '  on  the 
comer  of  Widow  Sarah  Stagg's  land,  she  consenting 
thereto.'  They  agreed  to  raise  as  much  money  as 
they  could  by  subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
building,  and  who  was  to  make  up  the  deficit,  if  any, 
does  not  appear.  The  amount  raised  was  sixty-seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  building  was  finished  at 
a  cost  of  three  hundred  dollars,  timber,  stone,  sand, 
and  labor  being  furnished  gratis  by  the  inhabitants. 

"The  first  trustees  of  this  district  were  Messrs. 
William  De  Boude,  Henry  A.  Bogert,  and  Samuel 
S.  Banta,  and  the  first  teacher  was  Joseph  B.  Miller, 
E^.  Mr.  Miller  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  position  for  two  years,  whet  he  resigned  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  taking  care  of  estates, 
collecting,  etc.    He  has  twice  been  appointed  com- 
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missioner  of  deeds,  and  for  five  successiye  terms 
(twenty-five  years)  has  been  elected  justice  of  the 
peace. 

"  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  school-hoase,  May  9, 1851, 
on  motion  of  David  R.  Doremus,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  taxable  inhabitants  present  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  that  Union 
School  District,  No.  10,  Upper  Teaneck,  shoald  be 
called  '  Teaneck  School  District,'  and  the  school  the 
'  Teaneck  Institute.'  The  trustees  and  town  superin- 
tendent haying  signed  the  required  bill,  they  became 
an  incorporated  body.  From  the  minutes  we  select 
the  following,  viz.:  'On  the  21st  of  May  (1851), 
D.  L.  Van  Saun  commenced  school  at  the  Teaneck 
Institute,  having  been  engaged  by  the  trustees  at 
sixty  dollars  per  quarter,  and  then  he  must  find 
himself.'  .  .  . 

''  The  school -house  now  used  was  erected  in  1869,  at 
a  cost  of  $8677.75.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  building, 
twenty-four  by  thirty-eight  feet.  Mansard  roof,  the 
second  story  being  used  as  a  Sunday-school  room. 
The  room  occupied  by  the  day  school  is  furnished 
with  the  most  approved  style  of  desks  and  chairs, 
affording  accommodations  for  fifty-two  pupils.  .  .  . 
The  first  teacher  in  this  building  was  Miss  Adelaide 
Sherwood,  and  the  present  one  (1876)  is  Mr.  E.  O. 
Stratton,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
New  Jersey,  class  of  June,  1863.  The  trustees  now 
in  ofSce  (1876)  are  Daniel  G.  Bogert,  James  W.  Mc- 
Culloh,  and  Lyman  B.  Bonnill.  Mr.  Bogert  has  served 
the  district  in  the  capacity  of  trustee  fifteen  years, 
eight  of  which  he  has  been  district  clerk,  which  posi- 
tion he  now  holds  (1876). 

"  The  veteran  teacher  among  all  who  have  reigned 
in  this  district  since  its  formation  is  Alexander  Cass, 
Esq.,  who  at  different  times  taught  the  school  for  ten 
years.  Mr.  Cass^  before  coming  to  New  Jersey,  grad- 
uated as  a  lawyer  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Since  he  aban- 
doned the  profession  of  teaching  he  has  practiced 
law  at  Englewood,.  where  he  now  (1876)  has  an  ofSce. 
During  his  last  two  years  as  a  teacher  he  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  for  a  term  i 
of  five  years.  He  also  served  two  terms  (six  years) 
as  county  superintendent. 

**  District  No.  10  occupies  historic  ground,  and  is 
sittTated  partly  in  Palisades,  Englewood,  New  Barba- 
does,  and  Midland  townships.  The  school -house, 
however,  is  at  New  Bridge  (Englewood  township), 
near  the  banks  of  the  Hackensack  River.  .  .  .  The 
first  school  in  this  district  from  which  we  can  gain 
any  information  was  taught  by  an  Irishman  by  the 
name  of  Gilfillan,  in  the  chair-shop  of  James  Purdy, 
at  New  Bridge,  in  the  year  1822.  Of  his  mode  of 
teaching,  the  branches  taught,  and  his  success  as  a 
teacher  we  can  say  nothing." 

In  addition  to  the  many  private  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  in  Englewood,  the  township 
also  embraces  School  Districts  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and  10, 
with  1244  school  children,  and  with  a  State  school 


tax  of  $4606.52.  About  800  of  these  children  belong 
to  the  School  District  No.  7,  in  the  village  of  Engle- 
wood. The  public  authorities  have  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  this  school,  and  it  has  generallj 
been  supplied  with  able  and  efficient  teachers.  The 
many  public  and  private  schools  in  Englewood  have 
afibrded  the  best  educational  advantages,  scarcely 
excelled  in  any  other  town  of  like  proportions 
throughout  the  country. 

Most  of  the  business  men  of  Englewood  expend 
their  energies  and  talent  elsewhere,  but  here  are  their 
homes  of  quiet  and  content,  amid  these  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  social  advantages.  All  in  all,  Englewood 
is  almost  imperial  in  its  pride  of  place,  and  will  alwayi 
be  pre-eminent  for  beautiful  situation. 

Churches  and  Societies. — ^The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  churches  and  societies  of  the  township : 

Churches, — First  Presbyterian  Church,  Episcopal 
Church,  Methodist  Church,  True  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  Catholic  Church. 

Schools, — Boys'  school,  by  Mr.  White ;  boys'  school, 
by  Mr.  Plumly  ;  young  ladies'  school,  by  Miss  Plat; 
young  ladies'  school,  by  Miss  Sterling ;  private  school, 
by  Miss  Qeer;  public  school,  by  Mr.  Bennett ;  public 
school,  Palisades. 

Societies, — Odd-Fellows,  Masons,  Temperance,  Tem- 
perance Catholic  (St.  Cecilia). 

Corporations,— 02i»i  company,  military  company, 
cemetery  company,  silk  company,  dye-house,  hotel 
company  (?). 

/rw^t/ti^tont.— Protective  Society,  Village  Improve- 
ment Society. 

Tuscan  Lodge,  No.  115,  F.  and  A.  M.,  was  chartered 
Jan.  19,  1871.  First  officers :  Peter  Rodgers,  W.  M.; 
John  E.  Wertz,  S.  W.;  William  C.  Davies,  P.  M.; 
Moses  E.  Springer,  Treas.;  Alexander  Cass,  Sec; 
John  H.  Hyde,  S.  D. ;  Samuel  Salters,  J.  D. ;  Jacob 
Campbell  and  Joseph  Conklin,  Masters  of  Ceremonies ; 
John  W.  Dale,  Tyler.  Present  membership,  fifty-two. 
Frederick  G.  Bennett,  W.  M. 

The  oldest  church  organization  in  the  present  town- 
ship is  the  Englewood  Presbjrterian  Church.  Its  lo- 
cation on  Palisades  Avenue,  the  Broadway  or  main 
street  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
noticeable  sites  in  the  village.  It  at  once  attracts 
the  eye  of  the  observer  as  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  if  not  one  of  the  most  costly,  church  strac- 
tures  anywhere  to  be  found  in  any  country  town  in 
these  United  States.  The  whole  expression  of  the 
people  in  building  this  structure  and  in  laying  oat 
the  grounds,  and  in  planting  the  trees  around  it, 
seems  to  have  been, "  We  will  not  build  our  costly  resi- 
dences alone  and  surround  them  with  spacious  lawns 
and  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  then  bide  the  tem- 
ple of  Gk)d  in  some  obscure  comer  because  we  are 
ashamed  of  it,  but  the  place  where  '  My  name  shall 
be  there'  shall  be  honored  of  the  abundance  of  our 
offering,— it  shall  be  a  fit  temple  of  God,  where  our 
feet  shall  come  to  stand  within  its  gates."    A  church 
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can  sometimes  preach  a  sermon  to  the  passing  trav- 
eler, even  if  he  has  never  heard  a  sermon  within  its 
walls. 

The  early  history  of  this  church  cannot  be  better 
given  than  in  the  sketch  written  by  its  first  and  now 
lamented  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  Harrison  Dwight. 
He  says, — 

"This  Tlllago  of  Englewood  was  projected  and  named  in  the  year  of 
oar  Lord  1850. 

"The  previous  desigiiation  of  the  valley  up  to  tlie  old  Liber^  Pole 
road,  of  which  Paliaades  ^ATenne  is  now  a  prolongation,  was  English 
Kdgfaborhood,  a  name  handed  down  from  tlie  earliest  settlement  of  the 
Isod,  originating,  however,  as  It  is  asserted  on  good  authority,  in  the 
form  of  Engle*8  Neighborhood.  The  present  name,  therefore,  was  in- 
teoded  to  happily  preserve  a  reminiscence  of  the  fore&thers  of  the 
TsDey. 

"In  laying  the  plans  fur  a  prospective  town  it  was  desired  at  the  b«- 
glnoing  to  provide  for  its  religions  interests,  and  forecast  a  healthful 
cbarBcter  In  this  regard.  To  this  intent  the  first  pastor  of  this  chnroh 
took  ap  his  residence  in  the  place  early  in  1859,  and  held  pabllc  services 
OD  Mch  Lord*s  day,  with  the  pnrpoee  of  gathering  the  nucleus  of  a  oon- 
gngstloD.  In  this  he  was  cordially  sustained  by  the  original  inhabit-  I 
snti  of  the  valley,  who  had  inherited  fh>m  their  fathers  a  warm  rellg- 
ioofl  zeal,  and  had  well  preserved  the  reputation  of  an  honest,  warm- 
hearted, and  church-going  forming  community.  They  gladly  opened 
theh-  houses  for  divine  worship  until,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  a 
more  suitable  room  was  provided  in  the  newly-erected  school-boose  of 
Mr.  James  W.Deuel. 

"Id  the  mean  time,  as  the  congregation  enlarged  and  Interest  increased, 
a  ram  of  money  was  raised  by  subscription  sufficient  to  build  a  chapel, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Considering 
tht  Umited  Dumbera  and  ability  of  those  prusent  at  the  time,  the  oontri- 
hatioa  thm  made  was  creditable  to  their  zeal ;  nor  should  the  disinter- 
Mted  lenerosity  of  individuals  be  forgotten  who,  by  reason  of  other 
dioreh  connections  or  distance  of  residence,  were  unable  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  congregation,  yet  none  the  lem  willingly  helped  on 
the  good  work. 

"In  Uarch  of  1860  this  chapel  was  complete,  and  the  first  service  held 
OD  the  SSth  cf  that  month,  when  a  dedicatoij  sermon  was  preached  from 
the  text,  •  My  name  shall  be  there.* 

"Od  the  evening  of  the  30th  day  of  May  a  meeting  was  held,  after  due 
Botioe,  for  a  more  formal  organization,  at  which  time  there  appeared 
«ishteen  persons  with  credentials  of  membership,  duly  certified  from 
vtriooi  Chrlstiao  Chnrches;  and  these  aftar  suitable  religious  exercises 
wen  on  tiieir  own  motion  organized  into  a  separate  Church  of  Christ  by 
Bev.  Janus  H.  Dwight,  presiding,  Rev. Thomas  &  Hastings,  D.D.,of  New 
Tork,  being  present  to  assist,  and  Mr.  Sheppard  Homans  being  recording 
clerk. 

"On  the  evening  of  June  4th  an  a4joiimed  meeting  was  held  of  the 
church,  at  which,  after  due  consideration  and  prayer,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  limitations  of  the  subscription,  which  provided  that  the  prop- 
erty thooU  be  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  church  organized  on  the 
huls  of  either  the  Butch  Beformed,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Congregational- 
let  orders,  it  was  nnanimontly  resolved,  on  the  second  ballot,  that  this 
church  adopt  the  form  of  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  would  ask  the  Fonrth  Presbytery  of  New  Tork 
to  receive  It  under  its  cars^  under  the  name  of  Thk  Emglkwood  Prss- 
BrrEBixjf  CHuaoH. 

"  Thu  it  became  the  first  chorch  of  Bnglewood,  and  first  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Bei^n  County. 

"At  Mbsequent  meetings  the  following  individuals  were  elected  as 
ftnt  offloers  of  the  church :  Bders,  Charles  A.  Nichols,  James  Yan  Der- 
(m^  Sheppard  Homans;  Deacons,  John  De  Mott,  J.  Wyman  Jones. 

"On  the  evening  of  June  13th,  at  a  meeting  regularly  called, Bev.  Dr. 
Pvker  being  moderator  by  invitation,  it  was  voted  unanimously  to  give  I 
ft  esD  to  Sev.  James  H.  Dwight  as  pastor  of  the  church,  the  congregation  ' 
HTMlng  to  provide  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  ' 

"On  the  second  day  foUowing  commissioners  fh>m  the  congregation  I 
•ppeared  before  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New  Tork,  to  request  admis-  I 
*ioD  under  its  care,  and  to  prosecute  the  call  In  due  form.  Whereupon, 
the  various  proceedings  having  been  found  to  be  in  order,  the  church 
was  enrolled  in  the  Presbytery,  and  the  call  allowed  and  accepted ;  and 
00  June  «Hh  the  Presbytery  met  at  Englewood  and  installed  the  first 
psstor. 


**  At  the  first  worshiping  In  the  chapel  the  congregation  numbered  from 
seven^  to  one  hundred.  It  was  gradually  Increased  with  tlie  growth  of 
the  village,  and  with  the  Divine  blessing  was  enabled,  under  many  toils 
and  difficulties,  through  times  of  universal  distress,  to  maintain  the  stated 
ministrations  of  the  sanctuary,  and  finally  to  assure  itself  of  a  firm  foun- 
dation. 

"On  the  first  d«y  of  Mi^,  1867,  the  first  pastor  resigned  his  charge, 
taking  leave  with  sorrow  of  a  warm-hearted  and  affectionate  people,  and 
of  an  enterprise  with  which  his  affections  and  labors  had  been  Identified 
from  the  beginning. 

"  After  an  interval  of  only  a  few  weeks  the  church  and  congregation 
voted  unanimously  to  extend  a  call  to  Rev.  Henry  M.  Booth,  of  New 
Tork.  This  was  prosecuted  in  due  form  through  the  Fourth  Presbytery, 
and  accepted.  Whereupon,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1867,  Mr.  Booth 
was  duly  ordained  and  installed  as  second  pastor  of  the  Englewood 
Presbyterian  Church.*' 

Under  his  pastorate  until  now  (1881)  the  church 
has  been  exceedingly  prospered  and  enlarged,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  power  and  in  the  administration  of 
Christian  labors  and  charities.  It  became  a  necessity 
to  rear  a  more  commodious  edifice  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  would  here  worship  Gbd.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  Feb.  22, 1869, 
with  prayer  and  hope  and  faith  and  consecration, 
awaiting  yet  greater  blessings  than  ever  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  their  Master,  while  thankiiilly  acknowl- 
edging the  benefits  and  guidance  of  the  past,  and  re- 
cording within  this  crypt  their  undying  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  incarnate  God,  the  ciiief  corner-stone  of 
the  temple  eternal,  the  redeemer  of  the  world,  who 
will  come  to  reign  in  glory.  In  all  this,  they  said, 
"  So  have  we  receiyed  from  the  Fathers,  so  pass  we  the 
holy  trust  to  generations  that  shall  follow  us.  Praise 
betoGodl" 

The  eighteen  persons  forming  this  church  had  been 
members  from  various  denominational  churches,  as 
follows :  seven  fh>m  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City ;  three  from  the  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  Congregational;  two  from 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y. ; 
two  from  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church,  Utica;  three 
from  the  Reformed  Church  of  English  Neighborhood ; 
and  one  from  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church,  Hoboken. 
James  Harrison  Dwight  was  the  son  of  the  missionary 
to  Turkey,  Bev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  D.D.,  and  was 
born  on  the  island  of  Malta,  Oct.  9,  1830.  He  left 
Turkey  at  seventeen,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1852,  and  thence  attended  medical  lectures  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City.  After- 
wards he  preached  in  Cherry  Valley,  in  New  York, 
and  thence  in  1859  in  Englewood. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  possessed  of  great  natural  abilities, 
which  were  quickened  and  greatly  aided  by  a  most 
accomplished  education  in  two  professions.  He  was 
carried  away  by  consumption,  dying  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1872,  and  he  sleeps  in  the  beautifiil  little 
cemetery  at  Englewood,  lamented  by  his  own  church 
and  the  people  of  the  town,  who  will  long  revere  his 
memory.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  living  as  we  may 
of  the  dead,  because  death  itself  is  a  definition  of  all 
those  qualities  in  human  character  which  in  life 
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may  always  be  open  to  dispute ;  but  the  people  in  | 
Englewood,  if  I  mistake  not,  without  distinction  of 
denomination  or  creed,  will  always  award  to  the  Rev.  , 
Henry  M.  Booth,  D.D.,  the  present  pastor  of  their 
Presbjrterian  Church,  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  , 
which  constitute  him  a  most  capable  preacher  and  a 
most  excellent  pastor.    Possessed  of  the  refinement 
and  culture  of  the  schools,  these  have  been  broadened  . 
and  widened  in  the  faithful  and  efficient  minister,  , 
who  is  working  not  only  in  his  own  church,  but  in  I 
wider  fields  also,  to  promote  the  cause  of  his  Master. 
More  might  be  said,  but  history  will  surely  accord 
him  thus  much  in  treading  along  her  safe  shores. 


Charles  H.  Waterbury;  treasurer,  Byron  Murray, 
Jr. 

The  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  at  Engie- 
wood.  Sept  19, 1867,  and  ordained  and  installed  the 
pastor-elect  There  are  many  other  details  which 
might  be  given  in  the  history  of  this  church  which 
neither  time  nor  space  will  permit  of  here.  Its  his- 
tory will  undoubtedly  be  written  hereafter,  and  most 
lovingly  and  ably,  by  its  present  pastor.  Such  a  church 
is  worthy  of  all  remembrance.  The  membership  of 
this  church  is  nearly  four  hundred. 

At  the  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  new  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  was 


The  chapel  of  this  denomination  once  stood  on  the  |  formed  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1870,  when  the  Presby- 


same  site  of  the  present  church.  It  was  completed  in 
1860  and  twice  enlarged,  but  after  ten  years  was 
found  too  small  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  was  sold 
to  the  Englewood  Cemetery  Association,  and  removed 
stone  by  stone  and  re-erected  within  the  cemetery 
grounds.  Funeral  services  are  now  held  there  in  the 
departure  of  the  dead  to  their  graves.  Then,  too,  it 
will  stand  a  memorial  edifice  of  the  first  church  ever 
erected  in  Englewood.  A  new  building  has  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel  through  the 
liberality  of  Mrs.  Emily  A.  O.  Brinkerhoff,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  church,  and  is  "  fiirnished  and  in  all 
respects  complete."  It  embraces  parlors,  infant  class- 
room, pastor's  study,  and  library-room,  together  with 
the  spacious  main  audience-room.  The  edifice  is  con- 
structed of  red  and  white  sandstone.  J.  Wyman  Jones 
and  I.  Smith  Homans,  Jr.,  gave  the  land  on  which 
the  church  stands.  Mr.  Jones  prepared  and  circulated 
the  subscription  papers  for  the  needed  funds  to  build 
the  church.  After  the  money  was  raised  a  building 
committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Jones, 
W.  R.  Vermilye,  George  S.  Coe,  James  Vanderbeck, 
and  Jeffry  A.  Humphry,  Mr.  Jones  acting  as  chair- 
man of  this  committee  till  the  church  was  completed. 
The  committee  was  appointed  June  29, 1868,  and  held  i 
its  first  meeting  to  organize  July  4, 1868,  and  reported  | 
the  church  building  complete  at  a  meeting  of  the  , 
congregation  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1870.  Its 
entire  cost,  exclusive  of  bell,  but  inclusive  of  furni-  ' 
ture,  was  $49,745.66.  David  Hoadley  presented  the  j 
organ,  at  a  coat  of  $8600.  The  bell,  to  a  large  ex-  i 
tent  the  gift  of  Col.  W.  R.  Vermilye,  cost  $1600.  The 
church  property  is  free  from  debt.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  church  the  chapel  was  removed  to  the 
cemetery  and  placed  on  its  present  site  by  Mrs.  Emily 
O.  Brinkerhoff,  the  only  daughter  of  Col.  Washing- 
ton R.  Vermilye,  in  memory  of  her  father. 

Mr.  Booth  entered  permanently  upon  his  duties  as 
pastor  Sept.  1,  1867.  The  officers  of  the  church  and 
congregation  at  that  time  were  : 

Elders,  Livingstone  K.  Miller,  Frank  B.  Nichols, 
and  James  Vanderbeck ;  deacons,  John  J.  De  Mott, 
Jeffry  A.  Humphrey,  and  Byron  Murray,  Jr. ;  super- 
intendent of  Sabbath-school,  J.  Wyman  Jones ;  trus- 
tees, Lebbeus  Chapman,  Jr.,  James  O.  Morse,  and 


terial  relations  of  the  church  at  Englewood  were  trans- 
ferred to  that  organization.  This  Presbytery  embraces 
all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Bergen,  Passaic,  and 
Hudson  Counties.  If  where  much  is  given  much  is  also 
required,  perhaps  the  church  at  Englewood  is  worthy 
of  all  commendation.  The  calendar  of  its  generosity 
for  ten  years  to  the  various  benevolent  and  missionary 
societies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  various  charities  in  and  out  of  this  religious  society, 
including  $63,000  for  the  new  church  edifice,  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  $209,446.90.  By  this  record  of  their 
bestowments  at  lea-^t  shall  they  be  known  in  history. 
In  1873  the  women  of  this  church  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  missionary  work  in  other  lands,  and  the 
schools  known  as  the  "Englewood  Schools,"  at  Sch  wei- 
fat,  in  Syria,  and  their  female  missionary  in  India 
have  received  since  1873  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  the  women  of  this  society.  Thus  have  they  sent 
the  sacred  fire  to  burn  on  other  altars  than  their  own. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  historian  to  record  wliat  can  only 
be  recorded,  for  a  certainty,  in  the  bpok  of  remem- 
brance on  high,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  such  a  church 
had  been,  is  now,  and  will  be  a  power  for  good  wher- 
ever it  hath  foundations,  and  that  through  all  these 
human  instrumentalities,  but  infinitely  beyond  them, 
its  real  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  July  11, 1865. 
The  first  wardens  were  John  H.  Lyell,  Oharl«  T. 
Chester,  William  King,  Richard  K.  Coole,  E.  W. 
Andrews,  and  Herbert  Turner. 

The  first  rector  was  Rev.  O.  W.  Whitaker,  followed 
by  Revs.  Mr.  Benjamin,  John  H.  Elliott,  W.  S.  Lang- 
ford,  John  William  Payne,  and  James  H.  Van  Buren. 
The  church  embraces  one  hundred  and  forty-four  fisun- 
ilies,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  communicants, 
and  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  parishioners. 

The  Methodist  Church.  The  first  sermon  preached 
in  Englewood  by  a  preacher  of  the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation was  in  the  month  of  June,  1859,  by  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  H.  Wynant,  then  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Hackensack.  But  no  stated  meetings  were  held  in 
Englewood  till  September,  1861.  About  this  time 
David  Green,  a  member  of  the  Trinity  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Jersey  City,  moved  to  Engle- 
wood.   Through  his  efforts  meetings  were  held  in  the 
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house  of  'John  Knott  tjill  the  erection  of  the  church. 
The  Rev.  C.  A  Womburg,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Hackensack,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Green  and  John 
Westervelt,  preached  the  first  sermon,  Feb.  18, 1862, 
and  a  class  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 
church  at  Hackensack.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  Eev.  David  Wise,  D.D.,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Sunday-school  Union,  became  a  resident  of 
Englewood,  and  through  his  efforts  services  were  held 
by  Revs.  C.  A.  Womburg  and  S.  M.  Stiles,  pastors  of 
the  church  at  Hackensack,  and  Messrs.  Vanderbeck  I 
and  Vreeland,  local  preachers.  On  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  a  meeting  of  the  members  was  held 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice.  Dr.  Wise,  John 
Knott,  and  John  Westervelt  became  the  committee, 
and  on  the  16th  of  December,  1863,  Rev.  Dr.  Wise, 
John  Westervelt,  John  Knott,  and  David  Green  be- 
came the  trustees,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Day  the  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  district.  A  lot  was  selected  in 
Engle  Street,  valued  at  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
trustees  were  appointed  a  building  committee,  and  the 
edifice  was  built  under  their  supervision  at  a  cost  of  j 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  has 
since  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  and  another 
lot  added.  In  December,  1863,  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  E.  S.  Janes.  In  January,  1864,  Rev. 
£.  Hewitt,  a  local  preacher,  was  installed  as  the  first 
pastor  of  this  church,  and  has  since  been  succeeded 
by  Revs.  H.  M.  Simpson,  J.  B.  Faulks,  E.  W.  Burr, 
John  CJoyle,  S.  N.  Bebout,  J.  M.  Marshall,  C.  E. 
Walton,  and  J.  E.  Johnston.  The  church  has  a 
membership  of  ninety-five. 

A  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  organized  in 
Englewood,  April  1,  1875,  with  eight  members,  with 
Rev.  John  C.  Voorhis  pastor.  For  two  years  services 
were  held  in  the  Englewood  Hall  by  Rev.  John  Y. 
De  Baun,  of  Leonia.  Among  the  early  members 
were  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Demarest,  Henry  P.  Demarest, 
and  Richard  W.  Earle.  The  church  was  dedicated 
May  23. 1875.  Mr.  Voorhis  is  still  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  with  a  membership  of  seventy-one. 

Catholic  services  were  held  here  in  1863-64  by 
Father  Coardly,  followed  by  Rev.  D.  Corrigan,  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Hoboken.  The  church  was 
erected  in  1866,  under  pastor  Father  Brann.  Under 
Father  Smith  the  church  was  enlarged  in  1868,  and  a 
parochial  school  established.  He  was  followed  by 
the  following  pastors :  A.  J.  Smits,  T.  J.  MacDonald, 
C.  J.  Feehan,  A.  E.  Van  Riel,  A.  M.  Murphy.  The 
present  membership  of  the  church  is  about  fifteen 
hundred. 

The  Englewood  Lodge,  No.  103,  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars,  was  instituted  April  12, 1870,  with 
sixteen  charter  members.  The  organization  was  prin- 
cipally effected  through  the  agency  of  M.  E.  Spurge, 
who  was  the  first  presiding  officer.  The  present  mem- 
bership of  the  lodge  is  thirty-seven.  During  the  eleven 
years  of  its  existence  five  hundred  and  seventy  persons 
have  been  installed  and  became  members  of  the  lodge. 


The  lodge  meets  each  Friday  evening  in  Templars' 
Hall,  in  most  comfortably  fiirnished  rooms.  James 
Vanderbeck  is  the  presiding  officer,  and  John  Lydec- 
ker  secretary. 

The  Englewood  Protection  Society  was  organized 
in  1869,  and  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  with  Donald  Makay  as  president. 

A  sflk  manufactory  was  established  here  May  1, 
1881 ,  and  employs  seventy-three  hands.  Andrew  D. 
Bogert  and  John  Stainton  are  the  proprietors. 

There  are  also  several  commodious  hotels  in  the 
town. 

Hon.  John  Van  Brunt. — Rutger  Joesten  Van  Brunt, 
or  Rutger,  the  son  of  Joost,  or  Gteorge,  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  Van  Brunt  family  in  this  country, 
emigrated  from  the  Netherlands  in  1653,  and  was 
among  the  first  settlers  in  New  Utrecht,  on  Long  Is- 
land, in  1657.  He  was  an  agriculturist,  holding  large 
tracts  of  land,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens 
of  New  Utrecht,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  prior  to  1713,  the  exact  date 
not  having  been  ascertained.  He  married  first,  in 
1657,  Tryntje  Claes  or  Clae«en,  widow  of  Stoffel  Har- 
monson,  cloth -shearer,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
in  the  attack  of  1655,  leaving  a  surviving  son  twelve 
years  of  age.  Tryntje  was  born  about  1618,  and  wa« 
living  as  late  as  1688.  The  second  wife  was  Gretian, 
who  was  living  in  1721.  The  issue,  all  of  the  first 
marriage,  were  Nicholas,  Cornelius,  and  Joost.  The 
succeeding  generations,  in  the  direct  line,  down  to  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  were  Cornel is\  Rutgert',  Albert*, 
and  Cornelius*.  The  latter  was  born  Aug.  21, 1760, 
married,  Dec.  5,  1782,  Jannetie,  daughter  of  Rem 
Adriance  and  Elizabeth  Ryder,  of  Gravesend,  and 
died  Sept.  26,  1827.  The  children  were  Albert  C, 
born  May  15, 1784,  died  May  8, 1841 ;  Elizabeth,  born 
March  17,  1786,  died  Oct.  26,  1786 ;  Nicholas,  born 
Aug.  5,  1787,  died  Feb.  2, 1857 ;  Elizabeth,  born  Aug. 
1, 1789,  died  Feb.  26,  1820 ;  Adriance,  born  Sept.  20, 
1791,  died  Jan.  5,  1863;  Jane,  born  May  2, 1793,  died 
May  9,  1834;  Cornelius,  born  March  18,  1795,  died 
Sept.  3, 1828;  James  R.,  born  Oct.  15, 1797,  died  Aug. 
24, 1820;  Stephen,  born  Nov.  3,  1799,  died  Oct.  15, 
1827;  John,  our  subject;  Theodore,  born  March  13, 
1804,  died  Nov.  20, 1804;  and  Sarah  Maria,  born  Feb. 
7,  1808,  died  April  13, 1843.  Cornelius*  purchased  a 
farm  in  Gk)wanus,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Staats 
family,  upon  which  he  resided,  and  which  he  culti- 
vated. He  was  long  a  member  of  the  consistory  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Brooklyn. 

Hon.  John  Van  Brunt  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  17, 1802.  Upon  completing 
his  education  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  for  eight 
years  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  in  West 
Street.  On  Nov.  18,  1830,  he  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Peter  Westervelt,  Jr.,  of  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  and  in  1834  removed  to  that  place,  locating 
upon  the  farm  where  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his 
death.    He  carried  on  the  grocery  business  for  some 
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Democratic  tddal  wave  swept  everything  before  it,  and 
the  Fifth  District  of  New  Jersey  was  not  exempted 
from  its  effects.  Mr.  Phelps  was  defeated  by  his  op- 
ponent, Augustus  W.  Cutler,  by  only  seven  votes, 
running  five  hundred  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  the 
district.  He  remained  in  private  life  until  the  sum- 
mer of  18S0,  when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegates-at-large  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago. .  He  labored  steadfastly  for 
the  nomination  of  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  but  accepted 
Mr,  Garfield  heartily,  and  worked  for  him  effectively 
on  the  stump,  until,  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign,  his 
health  gave  way,  and  his  physicians  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  go  abroad.  He  sailed  in  October, 
1880.  While  still  experiencing  the  benefits  of  Euro- 
pean travel,  and  without  personal  solicitation  on  his 
part,  Mr.  Phelps  was  appointed  to  the  important  posi- 
tion of  minister  to  Austria  by  the  new  administration, 
and  filled  that  place  at  the  Vienna  Court  with  great 
satis&ction  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Garfield  in 
the  summer  of  1881,  when  he  resigned  the  office  to 
the  present  administration.  He  is  now  traveling  in 
Europe  with  his  family. 

Mr.  Phelps,  though  a  young  man,  has  already 
achieved  a  national  reputation  as  a  public  man  of 
high  principle,  and  one  whose  abilities  entitle  him  to 
a  leading  place  among  the  conservative  members  of 
his  party.  He  has  never  been  a  seeker  after  position, 
nor  truckled  to  the  desires  and  wishes  of  professional 
politicians  in  the  mad  rush  for  office.  His  private 
business  interests  are  very  extensive,  and  he  belongs 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  hard-working,  shrewd,  saga- 
cious business  men  of  the  country.  His  esthetic  tastes 
are  very  fine ;  he  feels  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of 
educiUion,  and  in  all  movements  tending  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  the  human  family,  and  as  long  ago  as 
1872  was  chosen,  by  a  flattering  vote,  as  a  fellow  of 
the  corporation  of  Yale  College,  his  Alnia  Mater,  He 
io  connected  with  many  of  the  most  important  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  the  country,  and  is  a  director  in 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
Company,  the  Morris  and  Essex,  the  International 
and  Great  Northern  of  Texas,  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  Second  National  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
the  United  States  Trust  Company  of  the  same  city. 
He  is  in  close  sympathy  with  the  people,  is  far  from 
aristocratic  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  his  private 
charities,  which  aggregate  large  sums  of  money  each 
year,  are  bestowed  quietly  and  without  ostentation. 
An  instance  of  his  liberality  and  feeling  for  the  poor 
is  afibrded  by  the  failure  of  the  Bergen  County  Sav- 
ings Institution,  with  which  he  had  no  connection, 
direct  or  indirect.  Being  abroad  at  the  time  of  learn- 
ing of  the  fiiilure,  he  tel^p^phed  at  once  to  his  finan- 
cial agents  in  this  country  to  pay  all  depositors  of 
one  hundred  dollars  and  under  in  full  out  of  his 
private  funds,  which  was  done. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  at  Yale,  Mr.  Phelps  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Joseph  £.  Sheffield,  the  founder  of 
18 


the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New  Haven.    His 
family  consists  of  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

CoL  Washing^n  Komeyn  Vermilye  was  one  of 
a  very  remarkable  family  of  brothers*.  Their  father 
was  a  venerated  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,, 
and  the  sons  and  brothers  are  known  in  financial  and 
religious  circles  as  most  useful,  honored,  and  trusted 
public  men.  Two  of  them — Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  G. — are  distinguished  clergymen,  and 
three — ^William  M.,  Washington  R.,  and  Jacob  D. — 
became  known  as  bankers  whose  names  were  never 
associated  with  anything  but  the  highest  integrity. 

The  father,  William  W.  Vermilye,  was  of  Hugue- 
not ancestry,  the  name  appearing  in  the  earlier  annals 
of  the  city  in  civil  and  political  affairs,  and  being 
still  represented  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  by 
numerous  descendants.  The  mother  was  Mary  Mont> 
gomery,  also  born  in  New  York,  her  mother  being  of 
Dutch  extraction,  ^er  father  of  the  Irish  Montgomery 
lineage. 

The  family  consisted  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters,, 
all  excepting  one  son  and  one  daughter  living  to 
mature  and  advanced  life.  The  father  and  mother 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  for  forty  years  not  one 
death  occurred  in  the  wide  and  united  circle  of  their 
children. 

Col.  Vermilye  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  the  year  1810,  and  was  married  in  the  year  1834, 
at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  Elizabeth  D.,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Samuel  Lathrop,  long  a  member  of  Congress, 
Speaker  or  president  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  and  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that 
State,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Lathrop, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  clergy- 
men this  country  has  produced.  She  died  in  the 
year  1874. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life,  having  removed  to  Englewood,  N.  J.,  in  1868, 
Col.  Vermilye  was  a  resident  of  New  York  City, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  identified  with  and  greatly 
interested  in  the  public  schools  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  also  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  (formerly 
Twenty-seventh),  his  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion dating  back  to  8th  of  November,  1830.  In  1832 
he  was  elected  first  lieutenant ;  in  1833,  captain  ;  in 
1840,  major ;  in  1843,  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  in  No- 
vember, 1846,  he  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  of  the 
National  Guard.  After  years  of  service  in  the  regi- 
ment he  continued  his  interest,  being  colonel  of  the 
veterans,  and  in  the  building  of  their  new  armory  he 
took  an  active  part. 

In  politics  Col.  Vermilye  was  a  Republican,  adher- 
ing in  principle  to  what  he  believed  was  right,  and  out- 
spoken in  all  cases  of  disloyalty.  His  patriotism, 
ever  above  suspicion,  was  amply  illustrated  during  the 
war  by  service  as  a  private  in  the  regiment  he  formerly 
commanded  when  it  marched  and  took  its  station  to 
guard  the  city  of  Washington. 
As  a  business  man  Col.  Vermilye  was  the  soul  of 
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honor.  During  the  forty-four  years  of  his  life, 
amidst  the  whirlpools  of  Wall  Street,  he  kept  his 
banking-house  above  all  suspicion  of  dangerous  spec- 
ulation, or  the  least  departure  from  the  loftiest  ideal 
of  business  integrity. 

As  a  citizen  he  was  loyal,  liberal,  courteous,  friendly 
towards  all,  and  an  active  promoter  of  all  proper 
public  improvements. 

His  benevolence  was  eminently  of  that  sort  which 
sought  not  the  praise  of  men,  but  only  the  approval 
of  Ood  and  the  good  of  men.  He  was  singularly 
unpretentious  and  humble  in  his  benefiEtctions,  which 
were  liberal  in  different  directions,  and  unostentatious 
in  his  whole  conduct  of  life. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations  he  was  kind,  af- 
fectionate, and  considerate.  He  had  a  noble  physique, 
and  it  was  but  the  type  of  the  nobler  spirit  it  con- 
tained. 

Integrity  was  the  central  virti^  of  Col.  Vermilye's 
character.  Integrity  made  him  a  good  friend,  a  use- 
ia\  citizen,  a  stanch  patriot,  a  trusted  banker,  and  a 
pillar  in  the  church  of  Ood.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  sense  of  honor.  Deception  in  every  form  and 
degree  were  abhorrent  to  his  nature. 

As  a  Christian  he  was  sincere,  devout,  and  right- 
eous. He  accepted  God's  truth  without  reserve.  The 
Bible  was  a  sacred  book  to  him,  and  the  Sabbath  was 
a  holy  day.  His  place  as  an  elder  in  the  church 
was  one  which  he  honored  by  his  fidelity.  In  the 
Presbytery,  in  the  Synod,  and  in  the  General  As- 
sembly his  counsels  were  valued. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  director 
of  the  Lennox  Hospital,  and  of  other  benevolent  as- 
sociations. 

His  death  at  his  residence  in  Englewood  occurred 
unexpectedly,  after  a  short  and  painful  illness,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
placed  beside  those  of  his  departed  wife,  in  a  beauti- 
ful plot  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  near  Kingsbridge, 
where  since  the  early  settlement  of  New  York  the 
Vermilye  family  had  an  extensive  farm  and  old- 
fashioned  mansion,  their  original  seat  in  this  country. 

Col.  John  D.  Sherwood. — Col.  Sherwood  was  born 
in  Fishkill,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1818.  His 
fitther  was  Samuel  Sherwood,  a  respectable,  well-to-do 
farmer,  a  man  of  rare  integrity,  good  judgment,  and 
purity  of  life,  who  shunned  political  and  public  hon- 
ors, but  who  was  willing  to  undertake  local  duties  in- 
volving detailed,  onerous,  and  unremuuerative  labor. 
The  paternal  ancestry  is  traceable  through  an  English 
line  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
including  in  its  collateral  branches  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
the  well-known  authoress  of  "  Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Manor,"  and  numerous 
other  works,  and  also  John  Calvin,  the  famous  Geneva 
theologian,  whose  motto,  Jeneo  et  teneor,  united  to  that 
of  the  Sherwood  family,  amore,  became,  when  thus 


married,  the  legend  thenceforward  of  that  family. 
His  mother  was  Ruth  Dubois,  a  woman  of  most  ex- 
ceptional beauty  of  £ace  and  figure,  grace  of  manner, 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  of  unremitting  charity 
to  the  poor  and  miserable  around  her,  and  connected 
with  one  of  those  wide-branching  families  which  can 
hold  a  convention  by  itself,  and  which,  like  the  Sher- 
woods,  can  boast  that  throughout  all  its  ramificatioDS 
its  members  were  always  respectable  and  respected  ; 
in  good  circumstances,  financially  and  socially ;  not 
one  ever  a  drunkard,  a  pauper,  or  accused  of  a  crim- 
inal offense;  and  always  found  not  only  upon  the 
rolls  of  church  membership,  but  also  among  the  office- 
bearers of  the  Dutch  Reformed  or  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  places  of  their  residence.  By  his 
mother  Mr.  Sherwood  traces  his  descent  up  through 
Pierre  Dubois  (bom  at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  and  mar- 
ried at  Kingston,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12, 1697,  to 
Janetje  Burhans)  to  Jacques  Dubois,  bom  April  6, 
1663,  at  La  Basse,  in  French  Flanders. 

Col.  Sherwood  was  born  a  child  of  sickly  habits 
and  tendencies,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  his  third 
year  he  was  supposed  to  have  died,  was  laid  oat  for 
dead,  the  shroud  and  coffin  procured,  and  Mends 
summoned  to  the  funeral.  The  child,  however,  came 
back  to  life  again.  "  God  must  have  spared  that  boy," 
his  pious  and  affectionate  mother  is  reported  to  have 
said  on  that  occasion,  "  for  some  good  purpose,"— a 
purpose  which,  the  son  in  later  life  has  been  heard  to 
say,  he  never  could  find  had  been  realized. 

The  boy  thus  spared  early  betrayed  remarkable  in- 
tellectual qualities,  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  a 
gift  for  elocution,  and,  what  is  rare,  at  once  a  love  for 
figures  and  for  poetry.  His  ill  health  prevented  his 
attendance  to  any  extent  upon  the  public  school,  and 
private  tutors  are  seldom  found  in  farmers*  faroili^; 
but  the  boy's  hunger  for  knowledge  was  in  a  measure 
appeased  by  a  wide  and  indiscriminate  reading  from 
the  home  library,  in  which  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
paedia was  found,  and  which,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  and  unwise  as  it  doubtless  was,  this  boy  read 
entirely  through  before  he  had  completed  his  eleventh 
year.  His  mother  would  probably,  if  living,  have 
discreetly  controlled  this  inordinate  appetite  for 
knowledge,  but  she  died  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  father  followed  in  the  year  ensuing.  His  in- 
dulgent uncle  and  guardian  allowed  the  boy  free 
scope  for  his  rapidly  developing  intellectual  taste  and 
powers,  and  thus  left  he  laid  up  by  incessant  reading, 
at  the  expense  of  his  health,  that  large  miscellaneous 
stock  of  information  for  which  he  has  since  been 
noted. 

Throughout  his  academic  preparation  for  college 
at  Fishkill,  Lanesboro',  Mass.,  and  at  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.,  he  was  always  foremost  in  his  classes,  notwith- 
standing his  constantly  accompanying  poor  health, 
over  whose  trying  disadvantages  he  triumphed  by 
patient,  uncomplaining  application  and  indusfry. 
He  entered  the  unusually  large  freshman  class,  em- 
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bracing  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  members,  at 
Tale  in  1825,  a  class  numbering,  among  other  well- 
known  and  able  men,  Senator  Dawes,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Governor  Bichard  D.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut, 
United  States  Minister  Putnam,  of  New  York,  Hon. 
Henry  R.  Jackson,  of  Greorgia,  Hon.  Willard  P.  Hall, 
of  Missouri,  Eev.  Drs.  Hammond  and  Tarbox,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  although  always  disabled  through- 
out his  entire  college  course  by  sickness,  and  com- 
peting with  young  men  older  in  years,  robust  in 
heil&,  jmd  many  of  them  ikz  better  prepared  and 
equipped,  held  steadily  a  foremost  place,  not  only  in 
the  regular  college  curriculum,  but  as  a  writer,  a  de- 
bater in  the  societies,  and  in  all  the  varied  intellec- 
tual features  of  a  coll^an's  life,  and  at  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  class  in  1889  bore  off  the  coveted  first 
prize,  the  valedictory.  His  reputation  in  college  had 
spread  among  his  townsmen,  who,  upon  his  arrival 
from  New  Haven^  engaged  him  in  a  series  of  political 
addresses  in  the  then  &st  developing  campaign  of 
'*  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  and  would  fain  have 
enlisted  him,  before  he  was  of  age  even,  as  a  candi- 
date for  Congress,  but  this  latter  he  firmly  declined. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  Mr.  Sherwood  entered  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  then  under  Judge  Story  and 
Simon  Greenlea^  carrying  thither  his  harassing  ill 
health,  and  also  his  faithful  habits  of  investigation 
and  study.  To  the  gathered  traditions  of  that  hon- 
ored school  of  law  he  left  the  recollections  of  a  most 
masterly  debate,  lasting  through  an  entire  night  until 
the  morning  twilight,  upon  the  proper  limitations  of 
State  authority  against  and  over  the  Federal  sover- 
eignty, in  which  he  maintained,  single-handed,  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  against  a  Southern  gentle- 
man, then  a  disciple,  neighbor,  and  friend  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  since  a  prominent  member  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress.  John  C.  Calhoun,  to  whom  this  de- 
bate was  reported,  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  "it 
was  the  most  thorough  and  the  ablest  discussion  of 
that  vital  question  that  had  ever  taken  place,  either 
in  or  out  of  Congress,  and  that  the  participants  would 
be  heard  of  in  after-life."  Mr.  Sherwood's  ill  health 
now  became  so  pronounced  as  to  call  for  medical  in- 
terference, and,  to  save  his  life,  he  was  most  earnestly 
advised  to  go  abroad.  He  went  to  Europe,  traveling 
widely  and  thoroughly  for  over  two  years ;  but,  mth 
his  habits  of  study,  so  intent  upon  making  his  travels 
a  means  of  instruction  that  its  sanitary  advantages 
were  mainly  sacrificed.  Returning  home  with  his 
life,  but  still  encumbered  with  a  weak  constitution 
and  feeble  health,  Mr.  Sherwood  completed  his  legal 
studies,  and  declining  several  offers  of  partnership  in 
leading  law -offices,  because  he  would  be  kept  down  to 
the  drudgery  of  mere  office- work  without  the  stimu- 
lus and  reputation  derived  from  forensic  efforts  in  the 
courts,  he  opened  an  office  in  New  York  City,  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  and  notwithstanding  his  ever- 
present  ill  health,  accumulated  a  large,  varied,  and 
lucrative  practice,  possessing  in  an  exceptional  de- 


gree the  personal  friendship  and  love  of  his  clients 
by  his  faithftil  and  industrious  attention  to  their  in- 
terests and  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  judges 
by  his  professional  honesty  and  integrity. 

He  continued  the  practice  of  the  law  with  ever- 
growing success,  taking  into  partnership  in  1851  his 
brother,  the  late  Judge  Thomas  D.  Sherwood,  until, 
becoming  married  in  1863  to  Mrs.  Emmaline  C.  Zim- 
merman, of  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  a  lady  of  rare 
personal  ^complishments  and  worth,  he  went  with 
her,  under  medical  advice,  to  Europe,  hoping  under  her 
wifely  care,  and  by  rest  and  recreation,  to  invigorate 
permanently  his  health,  so  long  suffering  and  under- 
mined by  unr^nitting  work.  "  Rest  and  recreation" 
he  had  by  this  means  as  a  diversion  from  the  hard 
and  laborious  duties  of  a  large  law  practice  in  the 
city  of  New  York  among  its  many  courts ;  but  little 
absolute  rest  could  his  active,  restless,  and  ever-inquir- 
ing mind  secure  amid  scenes  of  such  historical  interest 
as  European  travel  presents,  and  where  he  was  ever 
gathering  new  stocks  of  accurate  information,  as  his 
extraordinary  journals  of  over  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred pages,  written  as  he  was  traveling,  and  his  articles 
in  "  Hours  at  Home,"  "  Harper's  Monthly,"  and  the 
"  Atlantic,"  abundantly  attest.  One  of  these  papers, 
"What  I  saw  at  the  Battle  of  Kissengen,"  relating  his 
remarkable  personal  experiences  in  and  escape  from 
the  perils  of  that  sharp  contest  between  the  Prussians 
and  Austriaus,  has  already  become,  by  its  vivid  word- 
painting  and  picturesque  description,  a  classic  in  the 
language. 

The  ill  health  which  still  continued  after  his  return 
from  Europe  in  1866,  prevented  any  very  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  his  profession,  to  which,  as  its  claims  and  respon- 
sibilities increased,  he  clung  with  greater  attachment 
Still  active,  intellectually,  in  spite  of  an  ever-weaken- 
ing nervous  system,  he  must  be  at  work,  and  he  now 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  literary  work,  for  which 
his  t'astes  and  varied  accomplishments  eminently  fitted 
him,  and  in  which,  had  he  earlier  engaged,  he  would 
doubtless  have  achieved  great  success.  He  wrote  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  with  equal  facility  and  felicity 
in  each,  in  "  Harper"  and  "  Hours  at  Home,"  and 
upon  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  the  best  known  be- 
ing in  the  former,  "  The  Silent  City  of  Greenwood," 
and  "  Pilgrimage  in  Sunny  Lands,"  in  verse,  and  in 
the  latter,  in  prose, "  The  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Stock- 
holders" (which  the  publishers  found  it  profitable  to 
publish  in  a  separate  book  form),  "  Knobs  of  Travel," 
and  **  Visits  to  the  Homes  of  Authors."  In  1870,  Mr. 
Sherwood,  or,  as  he  was  now  entitled  to  be  called. 
Col.  Sherwood  (having  served,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  but  a  short  time,  with  that  rank 
and  title  as  a  staff-officer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  James 
S.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  in  the  civil  war),  pub- 
lished his  first  formal  book,  "  The  Comic  History  of 
the  United  States,"  with  eighty  illustrations  (of  which 
all  but  two  were  designed  by  himself),  a  volume  of 
five  hundred  and  fifly  pages,  written  in  a  picturesque 
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and  humorous  style,  but  pretentiDg  with  unusual  ac- 
curacy of  detail  and  with  painstaking  fiuthftilnees  a 
full  and  complete  history  of  the  United  States  from 
its  discovery  to  the  present  time.  A  new  edition  of 
this  work  is  announced  as  we  write  (October,  1881). 

In  the  same  year  with  the  first  publication  of  this 
history,  Col.  Sherwood  came  with  his  wife  and  one 
child,  Howard,  to  Englewood,  intending  to  make  it 
his  future  residence ;  but  with  characteristic  quietness 
of  manner,  making  no  announcements,  and  unosten- 
tatiously taking  his  place  as  a  citizen,  discharging  all 
his  duties  as  a  neighbor  and  citizen  with  matter-of- 
£act  steadiness  and  faithfulness,  '*  living,'^  as  he  was 
accustomed  in  his  humorous  way  to  say,  "  upon  the 
by-laws,  as  his  constitution,  like  the  Confederacy, 
had  gone  to  pieces  years  ago.''  Even  those  by-laws, 
however,  were  to  be  rudely  disturbed  the  very  first 
year  of  his  residence  in  Englewood  by  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  which,  while  it  disabled  his  walk,  could  not 
wholly  conquer  his  indomitable  pluck  and  force  of 
will.  By  the  aid  of  these,  reinforced  by  his  steady 
and  prevailing  sense  of  duty,  he  has  ever  since  gone 
on  interesting  himself  in  all  local  improvements  and  ' 
matters  of  interest  in  the  township,  promoting  by  his 
intelligent  advocacy  every  township  and  neighbor- 
hood measure,  ready  to  give  his  attention,  means,  apd 
time  to  their  support  and  maintenance,  and  "  having 
generally  the  honor,"  as  he  quaintly  puts  it  some- 
times, *'  of  being  elected  to  the  ofllces  where  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  work  and  a  good  deal  of  no  pay/' 
Thus  quietly  and  faithfully  interweaving  his  small 
stock  of  physical  health  through  all  healthy  but  local 
interests,  declining  offers  of  appointments  to  diplo- 
matic and  judicial  posts  that  might  well  gratify  even 
an  ambitious  man.  Col.  Sherwood  has  deservedly 
won  the  esteem  and  love  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who 
have  learned  to  appreciate  this  steady,  conscientious, 
faithful  life,  so  courageous  in  its  endeavor,  so  self- 
denying  and  brave  and  beneficent. 

Col.  Sherwood  occupies,  with  his  wife  and  four 
children,  a  stone  villa  of  his  own  design,  called 
^' Stone  Lodge,"  which  is  notable,  even  in  a  place 
of  beautiful  homes,  for  its  solidity  and  picturesque 
beauty. 

David  Hoadley.^ — David  Hoadley  was  born  at 
Waterbury,Conn.,on  the  18th  day  of  February.  1806. 
The  busy  manufJEU^turing  town  of  to-day  was  then  a 
small  quiet  New  England  village,  with  the  industri- 
ous flEu-mers,  the  white  houses  and  red  bams,  and  the 
meeting-house  with  its  tapering  spire.  His  father 
was  a  man  who  needed  a  wider  and  more  extensive 
field  of  labor,  so  that  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  about  eight  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  New  Haven. 

Here  the  boy  was  able  to  em'oy  much  greater  edu- 
cational advantages  than  he  could  have  received  at 
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his  native  place.  The  next  following  years  were 
spent  at  school  and  in  the  quiet  of  home,  where  bis 
life  was  blessed  by  the  influence,  both  in  precept  and 
example,  of  a  mother  whom  he  venerated  and  loved, 
and  to  whom  he  never  occasioned  a  moment  of  sor- 
row or  pain.  He  was  carefully  prepared  for  entering 
Yale  College,  it  being  at  first  the  desire  of  his  parents 
that  he  should  study  a  profession.  His  mental  attain- 
ments were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  talents  promised 
marked  success.  The  last  year  which  he  spent  in 
study  was  passed  in  Philips'  Exeter  Academy,  at  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  and  he  returned  home  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, fitted  for  college.  But  just  at  this  time  his 
plan  was  frustrated.  He  was  naturally  of  a  frail  con- 
stitution; close  and  unremitting  application  to  his 
books  had  impaired  his  health  to  such  a  degree  that, 
greatly  to  the  regret  of  his  friends  and  himself,  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  sedentary  life  of  a 
student  and  to  undertake  some  more  active  employ- 
ment. He  then  became  a  clerk  in  the  drug-store  of 
Messrs.  Hotchkiss  Sl  Durant,  in  New  Haven.  This 
place  was  his  training-school  in  business,  and  there 
he  remained  until  the  day  of  his  attaining  his  major- 
ity in  1827.  He  then  started  for  New  Yoi^  to  seek 
his  fortune,  with  a  business  capital  of  one  thousand 
dollars  received  from  his  fietther,  and  with  undaunted 
courage  and  conscious  self-reliance. 

Messrs.  Frisby  Sl  Ely  were  at  that  time  carrying  on 
a  drug  business  in  the  lower  portion  of  a  building 
standing  at  the  comer  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets, 
afterwards  the  site  of  the  office  of  the  Journal  of  Cbm- 
meroe.  This  building  was  burned  in  1885.  Here  the 
young  man  was  received,  and  the  firm  became  Frisby, 
Ely  h  Hoadley.  But  this  partnership  was  of  short 
duration.  Scarcely  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before 
Mr.  Ely  died,  and  Mr.  Frisby  retired.  Mr.  Hoadley 
at  twenty-four,  almost  a  boy  in  years,  but  a  man  in 
intellectual  force  and  vigor,  was  left  at  the  head  of 
the  house,  the  sole  survivor. 

He  then  associated  with  himself  Mr.  George  D. 
Phelps,  who  died  about  1871,  the  firm-name  being 
Hoadley  &  Phelps.  The  same  store  was  occupied  until 
1888,  when  Mr.  John  W.  Fowler  was  admitted  as  a 
partner,  and  the  name  of  the  concern  was  changed  to 
Hoadley,  Phelps  &,  Co.  The  business  was  then  re- 
moved to  142  Water  Street,  where  the  firm  continued 
for  fifteen  years  in  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

Few  houses  in  the  city  became  better  known  tiian 
Hoadley,  Phelps  &  Co.  No  firm  excelled  them  in 
mercantile  credit  and  integrity.  They  did  a  large 
business  for  those  days,  perhaps  the  largest  of  any 
house  in  their  line.  It  was  also  a  lucrative  one.  Mr. 
Hoadley,  as  the  head  of  the  house,  acquired  an  en- 
viable notoriety.  He  was  the  popular  man  of  the 
firm ;  and  while  he  was  known  to  be  carefhl  in  busi- 
ness negotiations,  he  never  permitted  an  appeal  lor  a 
worthy  object  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  was  emphati- 
cally a  worker.  It  was  that  same  nervous,  active 
energy  which  showed  itself  in  his  very  movements, 
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especially  in  his  quick,  decided  step,  which  made  him 
a  successfnl  man.  His  devotion  to  business  was  ardent 
and  even  enthusiastic.  He  was  ambitious  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  place  which  he  so  long  held  among 
business  men.  His  industry  was  indefatigable;  he 
never  lost  a  moment,  but  applied  himself  with  all  hb 
energy  to  whatever  he  undertook.  His  days  of  recre- 
ation were  rare,  and  he  never  failed  to  return  to  his 
work  at  the  time  and  hour  appointed.  In  fact,  busi- 
ness was  his  chief  pleasure  and  pastime.  His  per- 
ception was  acute,  and  his  judgment  excellent.  In 
matters  requiring  prompt  determination  his  quick 
decision  rarely  erred.  He  was  remarkably  systematic, 
and  the  influence  of  his  care  and  order  was  perceptible 
in  store  and  office. 

During  Mr.  Hoadley's  life  as  a  drug  merchant  he 
boilt  what  was  for  those  days  a  very  fine  house  at  the 
corner  of  Houston  and  Mulberry  Streets,  then  a  de- 
sirable place  of  residence.  There  he  lived  until  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  connection  with  that  business. 
He  removed  to  West  Seventeenth  Street  near  Fifth 
Avenue.  About  1830  he  married  Miss  Mary  O. 
Hotchkiss,  daughter  of  Bussell  Hotchkiss,  of  New 
Haven.  She  died  in  1837,  and  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Tappan,  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Mr.  Hoadley  was  a  warm  and  efficient  friend  of  the 
worthy  young  men  of  merit.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  an  institution,  formed  about  1835,  called  the 
Young  Men's  Society  (somewhat  similar  in  its  objects 
to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
present  day),  many  of  whose  members  are  now  among 
our  most  eminent  merchants  and  lawyers.  His  part- 
ner, Mr.  Phelps,  was  its  president,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies.  Mr.  Hoadley's  sym- 
pathies never  grew  -old>  and  the  struggling  young 
man  obtained  from  him  cheering  advice  and  encour- 
agement, and  when  there  was  need  more  substantial 
aid. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Hoadley  retired  from  the  drug  busi- 
ness, and  the  firm  sold  their  stock  and  good  will  to 
MesBTB.  Schieffelin  Brothers  &  Co.  He  spent  a  year 
in  tieUling  up  the  afiairs  of  the  old  concern,  and  then 
became  vice-president  of  the  American  Exchange 
Bank,  under  that  veteran  financier  David  Leavitt, 
who  had  early  discovered  his  ability.  But  this  posi- 
tion was  not  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  in  1853,  de- 
clining the  presidency  of  the  bank,  he  accepted  that 
of  the  Panama  Railroad.  This  office  he  filled  with 
marked  success,  until  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years  his 
failing  health  determined  him  to  resign. 

Mr.  Hoadley  was  for  many  years  an  active  trustee 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
and  a  member  of  its  finance  committee.  Here  his 
careful  judgment  and  discrimination  were  ezceed- 
u^ly  valuable,  and  his  counsel  was  in  perhaps  every 
instance  followed. 

Mr.  Hoadley  possessed  a  peculiar  power  of  inspiring 
personal  affection.  The  perfect  truth  and  sincerity  of 
the  man  were  always  evident,  his  warm  sympathy  was 


ever  on  the  sur&ce,  his  kindly,  winning  smile  spoke 
of  purity  of  thought  and  deed, — most  difficult  of  at- 
tainment. Yet  it  was  not  the  truth  or  the  sympathy 
or  the  purity  alone  which  won  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  him.  The  influence  was  peculiar  and  in- 
describable, yet  all  felt  it.  The  presence  was  that  of 
one  who  insensibly  yet  surely  won  your  attachment 
without  knowing  it  himself.  Those  who  saw  him 
only  in  business  life  felt  a  peculiar  attraction, — ^felt 
that  he  inspired  something  more  than  respect,  akin  to, 
yet  differing  from,  reverence,  scarcely  less  than  love. 

He  was  the  generous  dispenser  of  charity.  No 
worthy  object  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-men 
ever  appealed  in  vain  to  his  open-hearted  liberality. 
Wherever  there  was  suffering,  there  his  practical 
sympathy  went.  Wherever  there  was  grief  he  en- 
deavored to  assuage  it ;  wherever  want  existed,  his 
aim  was  its  relief.  Benevolent  societies  found  no 
surer  friend,  charitable  institutions  owe  much  to  his 
I  active,  earnest  co-operation. 

I  For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
I  Hoadley  resided  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  attending  daily 
I  to  his  business  in  the  city. 

Even  after  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the 
railroad,  his  habits  of  work  and  application  were 
such  that  he  was  almost  daily  in  New  York  as  usual. 
He  delighted  in  his  beautiful  home,  with  its  perfec- 
tion of  cultivation,  and  the  glories  of  the  distant  view 
melting  away  to  the  west.  No  man  was  ever  more 
universally  loved  and  respected  than  he  at  the  place 
of  his  suburban  residence. 

He  was  not  old  when  he  died.  His  quick,  elastic 
movements,  his  nervous  energy,  his  admirable  judg- 
ment, and  his  unimpaired  mental  powers  indicated  a 
man  whose  eye  was  not  dimmed  or  natural  force 
abated.  But  an  insidious  and  fatal  disease  had  at- 
tacked him,  and  when  it  was  hardly  more  than  sus- 
pected it  had  done  its  work;  quietly  but  surely  it 
undermined  a  constitution  never  very  strong.  Every- 
thing was  done  for  him  which  esteem  and  affection 
could  prompt,  but  to  no  purpose.  On  the  20th  day 
of  August,  1873,  in  the  quiet  rest  of  his  country 
house,  with  friends  and  neighbors,  one  and  all,  re- 
garding his  loss  as  a  direct  personal  sorrow,  quietly 
and  without  pain,  he  died.  And  thus  we  close  the 
record  of  what  one  who  loved  him  called  ''  a  beautiful 
life,  which  faded  away  gradually  like  a  glorious  sun- 
set." 

The  large  crowded  church  at  his  funeral  told  of  the 
feelings  with  which  he  was  regarded.  Old  men  came 
from  New  York  to  show  their  esteem  for  the  character 
of  one  whose  prosperous  career  some  of  them  had 
watched  from  its  beginning. 

His  business  associates  in  large  numbers  evidenced 
their  respect  for  their  energetic  co-laborer,  and  the 
residents  of  the  village  closed  their  stores  and  sus- 
pended their  daily  duties  to  bow  in  reverent  grief  over 
the  remains  of  one  whose  familiar  face  they  should 
never  see  again. 
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Any  sketch  of  Mr.  Hoadley's  life  which  did  not  en- 
large on  the  Christian  grace  and  personal  excellence 
of  the  man  would  fail  to  give  any  true  conception  of 
his  character.  To  him  religion  was  a  vital  thing,  en- 
tering into  every  duty  of  life,  influencing  every  action, 
regulating  every  thought.  What  would  seem  when 
spoken  of  most  men  to  be  extravagant  eulogy,  is  in  his 
case  the  mere  statement  of  simple  fact. 

He  would  himself,  however,  have  been  the  first  to 
disclaim  any  such  exalted  character.  Not  the  least 
conspicuous  of  his  virtues  was  humility.  Looking  at 
himself  from  within,  with  fiill  knowledge  of  unspoken 
thoughts,  of  unexecuted  desires,  of  germs  which  in 
most  men  would  have  borne  their  natural  fruit,  he 
humbly  saw  his  own  imperfections,  and  never  appre- 
ciated the  grandeur  of  his  simple  Christian  life.  To 
such  a  scrutinizing  inward  gaze  errors  and  failings 
must  have  been  sadly  visible,  for  the  beet  of  us  are  hu- 
man. But  to  those  who  saw  him  as  he  appeared  to  the 
world — as  the  active  church  officer,  the  upright  man 
of  business,  the  upholder  of  every  good  work,  the 
liberal  dispenser  of  bounty,  the  pure  and  humble  man 
of  Gtod — to  them  it  seems  difficult  to  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  beauty  of  his  character. 

Such  men  are  sent  as  examples.  Not  alone  in  the 
&mily  and  in  business  circles  is  their  influence  felt. 
It  goes  out  from  them,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
pervading  all  who  come  within  their  influence,  and 
touching  all  with  a  benediction.  The  moral  of  Mr. 
Hoadley's  life  is  not  &r  to  seek.  Especially  does  it 
come  home  to  business  men,  who  can  learn  from  his 
story  that  success  is  entirely  consistent  with  perfect 
integrity, — nay,  more,  that  the  truest  success  depends 
upon  integrity,  and  cannot  be  attained  without  it, — 
and  such  a  lesson  our  business  men,  and  especially  the 
younger  ones,  will  do  well  to  study  and  ponder. 

Daniel  Drake  Smith.— The  family  represented  by 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  of  English  descent,  and 
was  identified  with  the  early  settlement  of  Long 
Island,  where  Oliver  Smith,  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  born.  The  wife  of  Oliver  Smith  was  Cath- 
arine, daughter  of  Joseph  Drake,  of  Chester,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  Drake  Smith  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  Aug.  29, 1818,  and  was  the  only  son  of  a 
a  family  of  four  children.  His  parents  were  Joseph 
and  Clarissa  (Traphagen)  Drake  Smith,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  native  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
merchant  in  New  York  City  from  1808  to  1830.  His 
maternal  ancestors  were  French  Huguenots,  who  left 
their  native  country  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  after  enjoying  an  asylum  in  Holland 
for  a  time,  came  with  the  early  emigrants  to  America. 
The  family  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  Bergen 
County  in  1746. 

The  entire  business  life  of  Mr.  Drake  Smith  was 
passed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  received  a  good 
common-school  education  at  the  high  school  con- 
ducted by  John  H.  Griscom,  supplemented  by  a 


classical  course  at  Baldwin  &  Forrest's  school  on 
Warren  Street.  In  1831  he  entered  the  service  of 
Benjamin  Babcock  (afterwards  Babcock  &Suydam), 
who  was  largely  engag^  in  the  importation  of  French 
and  English  dry-goods.  The  store,  which  was  located 
in  Pearl  Street,  near  Hanover  Square,  was  among  the 
first  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1835.  After  the 
financial  crisis  of  1837,  Mr.  Drake  Smith  entered  the 
office  of  the  Atlantic  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
succeeded  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  subsequently  secretary.  In 
1852  he  established  the  Commercial  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  and  remained  its  president  for  twenty-seven 
years.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Board  of  Marine 
Underwriters,  and  has  been  a  director  in  several  bank- 
ing and  other  institutions  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Drake  Smith  is  now  living  in  retirement  at 
Englewood,  where  he  established  his  home  in  1868. 
The  village  was  then  in  the  incipient  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  Mr.  Drake  Smith  ranks  among  the  ear- 
liest of  its  permanent  residents.  Since  his  settlement 
in  Englewood  he  has  been  identified  with  its  general 
development  and  prosperity,  and  taken  an  active  part 
in  its  social,  educational,  and  material  growth.  He 
has  filled,  in  a  modest,  unpretending  manner,  a  num- 
ber of  local  positions  of  importance,  some  of  which 
he  still  occupies.  During  the  Rebellion  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  county,  and  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  national  government. 

Mr.  Drake  Smith  has  found  time  during  his  leisare 
hours  to  supplement  his  somewhat  restricted  schooling 
advantages  by  careful  private  study  and  research,  and 
the  culture  that  he  now  enjoys  is  the  result  only  of 
close  personal  application.  Prior  to  1860  he  was  for 
many  years  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press  of  New 
York,  writing  on  subjects  of  public  interest,  and  in 
1867  he  published  Spinoza's  Ethics,  which  he  had 
translated  from  the  Latin.  He  is  still  pursuing  his 
literary  investigations,  and  finds  his  chief  enjoyment 
in  his  library. 

On  May  26, 1845,  Mr.  Drake  Smith-was  united  in 
marriage  to  Henrietta  Maria  Richards,  daughter  of 
James  and  Henrietta  (Robinson)  Richards,  formerly 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.  Mr.  James  Richards  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  at  Paterson  at  an  earij 
period.  Five  of  the  eight  children  are  living,  namely, 
Barstow  Drake  Smith,  who  is  engaged  in  business  in 
New  York  City ;  Hon.  Oliver  Drake  Smith,  a  lawyer, 
late  member  of  Assembly  from  Bergen  County  in  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature ;  and  Misses  Henrietta,  Laura, 
and  Clara  Drake  Smith. 

J.  W3riliaii  Jonea. — ^The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1822.  His  fiither  was  a  merchant^  a 
native  of  the  same  town,  and  resident  there  during 
his  whole  life, — a  man  well  educated,  of  untarnished 
reputation  and  character,  prominent  in  all  local 
affairs,  and  frequently  the  chosen  representative  of 
his  county  in  State  Assemblies. 
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His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ruth  Arven, 
was  a  native  of  Canaan,  in  the  same  county, — a 
woman  of  rare  refinement  and  intelligence. 

The  ancestors  of  both  father  and  mother  for  many 
generations  were  New  England  people  of  English 
descent. 

His  eldest  sister,  Maria,  became  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  J.  £.  Sargent,  late  chief  justice  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  his  youngest  sister,  Emily,  married  0.  C. 
Foster,  Esq.,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  her  children 
still  reside.  There  were  no  other  members  of  his 
family. 

In  Jnne,  1835,  he  entered  the  Meriden  Academy, 
and  commenced  the  course  preparatory  for  college. 
Two  years  after  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  due  course  in  1841.  Removing 
directly  after  graduation  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  he  entered 
the  law-office  of  J.  6.  Britton,  Esq.,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year,  and  completed  his  preparation  for  the 
bar  m  the  city  of  New  York  in  1844. 

In  that  year,  at  the  July  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Utica,  he  was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the 
county.  After  practicing  law  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  five  years  he  removed  to  Utica,  where  he 
continued  to  practice  his  profession  until  compelled, 
^7  Aggravated  and  accumulating  troubles  of  the 
throat,  to  abandon  it  and  seek  an  active,  open-air 
life. 

Turning  his  attention  to  agriculture,  he  became 
identified  with  the  farmers  of  Oneida  County  and 
president  of  their  agricultural  society,  serving  as  an 
officer  of  that  society  for  several  years,  and  until  in 
1869,  when  he  removed  to  New  Jersey. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  year  last  named, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  Englewood  may 
be  said  to  have  been  founded.  On  that  day  there  was 
deposited  and  filed  in  the  oflSce  of  the  clerk  of  Bergen 
County  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  a  "  Map  of  Engle- 
wood." There  has  never  been,  nor  can  there  ever  be, 
any  one  to  question  the  authorship  of  this  map,  or  of 
the  name  given  to  the  place,  or  of  the  general  plan 
upon  which  the  town  is  laid  out.  They  were  each 
and  all  the  work  of  J.  Wyman  Jones. ' 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  at  this  time  the  barrenness 
and  lonesomeness  of  the  site  of  Englewood  in  1859. 
The  fields  were  neglected,  the  one  road  through  it  was 
narrow  and  sandy,  and  the  brush  and  undergrowth 
tall  and  scraggy.  There  was  not  at  that  time  a  single 
house  in  what  now  constitutes  the  village  of  Engle- 
wood north  of  the  late  Garret  J.  Lydecker's  residence, 
except  the  old  "  Bloomer  House,"  which  has  been  re- 
modeled, and  bears  little  resemblance  to  its  early  ap- 
pearance. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Jones  gave  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  this  place.  Towards  the 
building  of  the  stone  chapel  (lately  removed  to  the 
cemetery),  the  hotel  known  as  the  "Englewood 
House,"  the  young  ladies'  seminary  (since  destroyed 
by  fire),  the  railroad  station  (now  replaced  by  a  better 


one),  and  several  private  houses,  as  well  as  in  the  grad- 
ing of  streets,  improving  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
planting  of  trees,  he  expended  his  untiring  energies. 

More  than  all  else  in  its  early  history,  he  used  his 
best  efforts  and  ingenuity  in  securing  a  superior  class 
of  visitors  to  the  place,  many  of  whom  appreciated 
the  beauty  and  desirableness  of  the  site  and  eventu- 
ally became  residents. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  he  has  taken  a 
lively  and  practical  interest  in  all  that  has  tended  to 
improve  and  elevate  the  place  and  its  inhabitants, 
co-operating  as  far  as  was  possible  with  the  many 
public-spirited  and  liberal  citizens  who  have  from 
time  to  time  become  identified  with  the  town. 

It  is  his  desire  and  habit,  however,  to  give  the 
greatest  credit  for  all  that  makes  Englewood  desirable 
to  those  who  early  made  their  homes  here,  and  be- 
came interested  in  and  contributed  to  its  growth  and 
development.  From  no  one  of  the  living  or  the  dead 
would  he  withhold  the  meed  of  desert  and  honor 
which  is  his  due. 

Besides  interesting  himself  especially  in  Englewood, 
where  he  fixed  his  permanent  residence,  Mr.  Jones 
laid  out  the  villages  of  Closter  and  Norwood,  in  Ber- 
gen County,  built  a  large  hotel  at  Norwood  and  many 
houses,  and  introduced  a  considerable  number  of  new 
citizens  into  these  and  other  places  in  the  county. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  records  of  the  county 
clerk's  office  will  show  more  conveyances  to  and  from 
him  than  any  other  person  who  ever  lived  in  the 
county.  And  it  is  noteworthy,  in  this  connection, 
that  no  serious  question  has  ever  arisen  as  to  any 
boundary  line  of  farm,  lot,  or  street,  description  of 
property,  title,  conveyance,  contract,  or  covenant  made 
by  him,  an  experience  which  he  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  he  personally  attended  to  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  all  legal  papers. 

In  politics  Mr.  Jones  inherited  the  strongest  "  Dem- 
ocratic" predilections.  In  the  division  of  the  party 
on  the  question  of  "  free  soil"  he  adhered  to  the  more 
Democratic  theory,  and  became  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  is  still  a  mem- 
ber. Never  an  office-seeker,  he  has  been  a  steady 
worker  at  the  polls  and  elsewhere  for  the  success  of 
his  party.  For  about  ten  years  successively  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee  of 
Bergen  County,  has  very  frequently  represented  his 
town  in  State  Conventions,  was  a  State  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  National  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  1872,  and  a  district  delegate  to  the  National  Con- 
vention held  at  Cincinnati  in  1876. 

In  business  association,  he  has  occupied  many  prom- 
inent places  of  trust,  such  as  president  of  railroad 
companies,  director  of  banks,  etc.  Lately  his  chief 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  ex- 
tensive lead-mines  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the 
building  of  an  important  railroad  through  the  lead 
and  iron  districts  of  that  ^tate.  Since  the  year  1866 
he  has  been  president  of  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Com- 
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pany,  owning  very  large  deposits  of  lead  ores  in  Mis- 
souri, which  has  gradually  extended  its  business  from 
small  beginnings,  until  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
men  are  required  to  carry  on  its  work.  The  secluded 
location  of  the  company's  works  has  become  a  town 
of  fire  thousand  inhabitants,  with  schools,  churches, 
stores,  and  shops  suited  to  such  a  population. 

His  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  two  children. 
Soon  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  married 
Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  James  and  Harriet  Dwight 
Dana,  of  Utica,  N..Y.,  a  sister  of  Prof.  James  D. 
Dana,  of  Yale  College.  His  sons,  James  Dana  Jones 
and  Dwight  Arven  Jones,  were  educated  at  Yale, 
graduated  at  the  Columbia  Law-School,  are  both 
married  and  settled  in  Englewood,  and  are  practicing 
law  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Jones  occupies  a  substantial  stone  house,  which 
he  built  in  1864-65,  on  one  of  the  best  sites  in  Engle- 
wood, surrounded  with  about  eighteen  acres  of  lawn, 
garden,  and  forest, — one  of  the  first  and  best-planned 
and  most  cultivated  places  in  a  town  of  elegant  resi- 
dences.   He  calls  his  home  ''  Erdenheim.'' 

His  religious  connections  are  with  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth, 
— a  church  built  on  land  donated  jointly  by  him  and 
the  late  I.  Smith  Homans,  and  towards  the  erection  of 
which  he  exerted  himself  actively. 

I.  Smith  Homans,  Jr. — The  late  I.  Smith  Homans, 
Jr.,  became  identified  with  Englewood  and  Bergen 
County  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1859,  when  the 
Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  was  first  opened. 
In  fact,  he  and  his  brother,  Sheppard  Homans,  were 
the  first  New  Yorkers  to  become  residents  of  Engle- 
wood after  the  railroad  made  that  region  accessible 
to  business  men  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Homans  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  situation,  the  salubrity,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  Palisades  region  as  a  suburban 
residence,  and  at  once  devoted  all  his  energies  and 
abilities  to  the  development  of  the  real  estate  interests 
of  Bergen  County.  His  energy  was  untiring,  and  his 
ability  was  of  a  very  high  order.  The  enormous 
number  of  his  real  estate  transactions  attest  his  ac- 
tivity. His  early  efforts  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  he  soon  amassed  a  large  fortune.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  has  done  more  for  the  development  of 
the  interests  of  Bergen  County  than  the  subject  of 
this  notice. 

The  depression  in  real  estate  during  the  last  few 
years  told  heavily  on  the  business  transactions  of  the 
late  Mr.  Homans.  His  ambition  and  courage  kept 
him  up  till  the  last  moment,  but  he  finally  was  obliged 
to  give  way  under  the  pressure.  His  health  became 
impaired,  but  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  24th 
day  of  November,  1879,  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 

Mr.  Homans  had  the  faculty  of  attaching  to  him- 
self a  large  number  of  devoted  fHends,  whose  con- 
fidence he  retained  to  the  last,  and  had  his  life  been 
spared  he  would  undoubtedly  have  recovered  his  for- 


tune. He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Aug.  81,  1888,  and  was  consequently  but  little 
over  forty -six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  left  a  widow,  who  has  since  died,  and  five  chil- 
dren. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1862.  After  practicing  the  profession  of  a  civil  en- 
gineer for  a  few  years  he  became  associated  with  his 
father  as  co-editor  and  publisher  of  the  Banker* 8  Mag- 
azirUj  a  widely-known  and  infiuential  journal  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Henry  D.  Westervelt— The  Westervelt  &mily 
ranks  among  the  oldest  of  Bergen  County,  and  its 
representatives  were  among  the  earliest  emigrants 
to  America.  Lubbert  Lubbertson  and  Willem  Van 
Westervelt  came  from  the  town  of  Meppel,  province 
of  Drenthe,  Holland,  in  the  ship  "  Hoop,"  in  April, 
1662,  and  settled  on  Long  Island.  Cornelius,  son  of 
Lubbert,  settled  at  Acquackanonk,  and  was  one  of 
the  original  fourteen  patentees  who  purchased  the 
Acquackanonk  patent  in  1684.  He  subsequently 
settled  on  the  other  side  of  the  Passaic  River,  in  what 
is  now  Bergen  County. 

Cornelius  Westervelt,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  resided  at  an  early  day  at  Schraalenbmgh, 
and  was  a  tailor  by  trade.  He  performed  active  ser- 
vice in  the  Revolutionary  war,  filling  the  office  of 
captain,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  one  of  his  own 
neighbors,  Samuel  Cole.  Being  confined  in  the  "  Old 
Sugar-House"  at  New  York,  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
himself  alive,  and  to  enjoy  a  better  than  prison  &re, 
by  making  clothes  for  the  soldiers.  His  children  were 
Jasper,  Peter,  Jr.,  John,  Christiana,  who  married 
Albert  Bogert,  Jemima,  who  married  Nicholas  Fer- 
don,  and  Mary  Ann,  who  married  Mr.  Herring,  of 
Tappan. 

Peter  Westervelt,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Schraalenburgh, 
and  enjoyed  thd  benefits  of  a  common-school  educa- 
tion only.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  subse- 
quently engaged  in  agricultural  operations.  He  was 
a  benevolent,  kind-hearted  man,  quick  and  energetic 
in  his  movements,  a  firm  believer  in  Democratic  prin 
ciples,  and  a  deyout  member  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Ridgefield,  with  which  body  he  was  officially  con- 
nected as  elder  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  Feb. 
6, 1861,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  His  first  wife  was 
Fransiney,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret  (Dema- 
rest)  De  Mott,  whom  he  married  Oct  6, 1810.  She 
died  May  12,  1830,  in  her  thirty-eighth  year.  The 
children  were  Margaret,  born  June  17, 1813,  married 
Hon.  John  Van  Brunt,  and  Henry  De  M.,  our  subject. 
There  were  no  children  by  the  second  marriage. 

Henry  D.  Westervelt  was  bom  on  the  old  De  Mott 
homestead,  the  present  residence  of  his  widow,  on 
May  15, 1819.  He  was  educated  at  the  district  school 
of  the  locality,  and  at  an  academy  in  New  York  City. 
Being  naturally  of  a  frail,  delicate  constitution,  he 
decided  to  adopt  the  life  of  a  fiirmer,  and  accordingly 
located  on  the  homestead  of  his  grandfather,  Henry 
De  Mott,  where  he  had  been  bom,  and  which  he  re- 
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ceived  by  will  from  his  grandfather.  For  a  short  time 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with  his  brother- 
in-laWj  John  Van  Brunt,  near  his  late  residence. 

Mr.  Westervelt  was  naturally  of  a  retiring  disposi- 
tion, and  participated  but  little  in  public  affairs.  His 
ciiief  interest  seemed  to  manifest  itself  in  the  direc- 
tion of  church  matters,  and  he  was  erer  a  warm  sup- 
fxtrter  of  church  and  kindred  institutions.  He  was 
a  zealous  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
Bidgefield ;  was  treasurer  of  that  body,  and  an  elder 
for  several  years,  an  office  in  which  his  father  and 
maternal  grandfather  had  preceded  him.  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  temperance 
cause,  and  was  regarded  in  the  community  in  which 
he  dwelt  as  a  straightforward,  earnest.  Christian  man. 
He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  all  worthy  objects. 
By  his  will  he  left  three  thousand  dollars  to  iRutgers 
Ck)llege,  New  Brunswick,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
yoang  men  for  the  gospel  ministry.  He  also  founded 
a  scholarship  in  that  institution.  He  died  Not.  5, 
1862.  His  widow,  whom  he  married  on  Oct.  26, 1837, 
is  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard  M.  and  Mary  (Kipp) 
Vreeland,  of  Leonia.  She  was  born  July  7,  1819. 
The  children  have  been  Henry  D.,  who  died  in  in- 
fiincy;  Peter  H.,  bom  Sept  17, 1842,  died  June  3, 
1851 ;  and  Margaretta,  who  resides  at  home  with  her 
mother. 

Garret  A.  Lydeoker. — ^The  annals  of  the  Lydecker 
fiunily  extend  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  Bergen 
County,  and  its  representatives  were  among  the  pio- 
neers of  what  was  then  a  wild,  unbroken,  and  unin- 
viting country. 

The  ancestor  of  the  branch  of  the  &mily  repre- 
sented by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Gkirret  Ly- 
decker, who  came  from  Amsterdana.  The  date  of 
emigration  is  unknown.  He  had  a  brother  Abraham, 
who  died  Nov.  12,  1767,  in  New  York  City,  and  who 
devised  in  his  will  a  house  and  lot  in  New  York  to 
hk  nephew,  Albert,  son  of  Garret.  The  latter  was 
early  a  resident  of  that  part  of  Bergen  County  now 
represented  by  Englewood  township,  and  received  a 
patent  from  Queen  Anne  for  a  tract  of  land  extending 
from  what  is  now  the  south  line  of  the  late  John  Van 
Brunt's  property  to  Demarest  Avenue  in  the  village 
of  Englewood.  Albert  Lydecker  had  two  sisters,  one 
of  whom  married  Robert  Sickles,  and  the  other  Jo- 
hannis  Nagal.  He  also  had  five  sons,--Garret,  John, 
Abraham,  William,  and  Cornelius.  His  will  was 
proved  April  5,  1774,  and  in  it^  he  refers  to  his  first 
'^fe,  Mary,  and  his  second  wife,  Sarah.  A  branch  of 
the  family  settled  at  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended  from  the 
*on,  Ghuret,  who  was  his  great-grand&ther.  The 
children  of  this  Garret  Lydecker  and  his  wife,  Lydia, 
were  Garret,  Cornelius,  James,  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Albert  Westervelt,  Lydia,  who  married  John  Bartholf, 
and  Hannah,  who  married  Henry  Zabriskie.  He  was 
a  prominent  and  influential  man,  possessed  of  large 
landed  estates,  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 


subsequently  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Legislature. 
His  son  Qarret,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  bom 
Aug.  31, 1761,  on  the  old  Lydecker  patent.  During 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  when  he  was  a  mere  lad, 
word  was  sent  of  the  landing  of  the  British  at  Fort 
Lee.  The  family  goods  were  gathered  together  hastily 
and  transported  to  a  point  of  safety  in  wagons.  Young 
Garret  drove  one  of  these,  and  after  crossing  at  New 
Bridge,  the  bridge  was  destroyed  behind  the  frigitives. 
The  British  encamped  on  the  Lydecker  homestead, 
and  their  commissary  department  was  largely  added 
to  by  the  large  number  of  fat  sheep  and  hogs  which 
had  been  unavoidably  left  behind.  He  subsequently 
engaged  in  agricultural  operations  on  the  Lydecker 
patent,  and  lived  a  quiet,  retired,  and  modest  life. 
His  wife  was  Hannah  Westervelt,  born  Feb.  16, 1766, 
whom  he  married  Nov.  27, 1784.  The  children  were 
Abraham,  bom  May  23, 1786 ;  (Jertrade,  born  April 
16, 1790,  married  John  Edsall,  of  English  Neighbor- 
hood ;  and  John,  bom  Dec.  26, 1796.  Gkrret  Lydeoker 
died  April  27,  1848,  and  his  wife  on  Sept.  16,  1849. 

Abraham  Lydecker,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
bom  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  the  latter  on  the 
date  given  above.  There  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  was  an  active,  energetic  man,  and  filled 
a  prominent  place  in  the  community  in  his  day.  He 
served  as  freeholder  of  his  township,  and  represented 
his  district  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  two 
terms.  He  possessed  good  business  qualifications, 
was  methodical  and  systematic  in  his  affairs,  and  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  executor  and  admin- 
istrator of  estates.  He  married  Maria,  daughter  of 
David  N.  and  Martha  (De  Clark)  Demarest,  on  Dec. 
16,  1808.  The  children  were  Garret  A.,  our  subject ; 
David,  born  May  31,  1814,  died  in  infancy ;  Mary 
Ann,  bom  Feb.  16,  1820,  married  Thomas  W.  Dema- 
rest; and  Martha,  born  July  18, 1824,  married  John 
Van  Nostrand.  Abraham  Lydecker  died  Nov.  20, 
1841,  and  his  wife  on  July  7, 1834. 

Garret  A.  Lydecker  was  born  on  the  farm  on  which 
his  son  Abram  resides,  near  Englewood  Village,  on 
Jan.  6, 1811.  His  education  was  obtained  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  locality,  and  at  the  Hackensack 
Academy.  In  1833  he  removed  to  his  present  farm, 
which  he  derived  by  devise  from  his  grandfather, 
Gfirret  Lydecker,  and  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  far- 
mer. He  continued  to  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative 
farmers  of  Bergen  County.  He  is  a  man  of  modest 
demeanor  and  retiring  disposition,  and  while  he  has 
ever  been  interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
development  of  his  locality,  has  avoided  public  posi- 
tion, and  kept  as  near  as  possible  within  the  inner 
walks  of  life.  He  has  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and 
was  active  in  local  politics  in  his  younger  days.  He 
was  freeholder  of  his  township  for  three  years,  town 
committeeman  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  has  held 
the  position  of  commissioner  of  appeals  and  other 
local  offices.     He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
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directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Hackensack, 
and  of  the  Hackensack  Savings  Institution,  and  is 
now  a  director  in  the  Bergen  Coontj  Mutual  As- 
surance Society,  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the 
founders.  He  is  a  member  of  the  True  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Leonia,  and  held  the  office  of  elder 
in  that  body  a  good  many  years.  He  is  universally 
respected  in  the  community  in  which  he  dwells. 

Mr.  Lydecker  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Peter  J.  Cole,  to 
whom  he  was  united  Aug.  25,  1881.  She  was  bom 
Aug.  22, 1818,  and  died  Aug.  10, 1847.  Of  this  union 
were  bom  Gertrude,  who  died  in  infiincy ;  Abram, 
bora  Jan.  80,  1884,  married  Rachel,  daughter  of 
Ralph  S.  and  Jane  (Haring)  Demarest,  and  who  is 
farming  a  portion  of  the  old  tract ;  Rachel,  born  July 
10,  1888,  married  James  Christie ;  Maria,  bom  Aug. 
12, 1841,  wife  of  Cornelius  Terhune;  and  John,  who 
died  in  infancy.  His  present  wife  is  Maria,  daughter 
of  Samuel  R.  and  Elizabeth  (Zabriskie)  Demarest,  of 
Bergen  County,  whom  he  married  Dec.  80,  1847. 
The  children  by  this  union  have  been  Thomas  Wil- 
liam, born  April  18,  1849,  died  Oct.  20, 1870,  a  young 
man  of  fine  intellectual  capacities  and  great  promise ; 
and  Martha,  bom  April  9, 1851,  married  Silas  Wright, 
of  Jersey  City,  died  July  29, 1879. 

Lebbeus  Chapman,  Jr. — The  Chapman  family 
traces  its  origin  to  England,  where  the  name  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  English  sumames.  John  Chapman 
was  returned  to  Parliament  as  burgess  for  Chippenham 
as  early  as  the  year  1298.  The  family  patronymic  is 
Saxon,  the  original  word,  "  ceapman,"  signifying  a 
monger  or  merchant. 

The  ancestor  of  the  family  in  America  was  Robert 
Chapman,  who,  according  to  the  family  tradition,  came 
from  Hull,  in  England,  to  Boston  in  1685,  from  which 
place  he  sailed,  in  company  with  Lyon  Gardiner,  for 
Saybrook,  Conn.,  November  8d  of  that  year,  as  one 
of  the  company  of  twenty  men  who  were  sent  over 
by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  to  take  possession  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  and  make  settlements  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  under  the  patent  of  Lords 
Say  and  Seal.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
early  settlers  of  Saybrook,  possessed  of  large  landed 
estates,  and  a  representative  to  the  General  Court 
(equivalent  to  our  Legislature)  forty-three  times,  act- 
ing as  assistant  representative  nine  times.  He  was 
a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  but  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  his  decease  wrote  an  address  to  his  children, 
in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  abide  by  the  covenant 
into  which  they  had  entered  with  God  and  his  church. 
His  wife  was  Ann  Blith,  whom  he  married  April  29, 
1642,  and  who  died  Nov.  20,  1685.  He  died  Oct.  18, 
1687.  The  children  of  this  ancient  couple  were  John, 
Robert,  Anna,  Hannah,  Nathaniel,  Mary,  and  Sarah. 
From  the  youngest  of  these  sons.  Deacon  Nathaniel 
Chapman,  is  descended  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the 
line  of  descent  being  Robert^  NathanieP,  Nathaniel', 


Lieut  Lebbeus  Chapman,  Lebbeus  Chapman,  and 
Lebbeus  Chapman,  Jr.  Lieut.  Lebbeus  Chapman 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  rising 
by  degrees  to  the  oflSce  of  lieutenant,  to  which  he  wtB 
appointed  Sept  25,  1777. 

Lebbeus  Chapman,  fiither  of  our  subject,  was  bom 
Aug.  22, 1785,  and  was  twice  married, — first  to  Catha- 
rine Rozette,  and  second  to  Eliza  (Chapman)  Inger- 
soll,  widow  of  Jonathan  IngersoU.  He  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  as  an  accountant  had  few  equals. 
Many  years  ago  he  published  a  large  work,  entitled 
**  Chapman's  Interest  Tables,"  a  book  evincing  great 
industry  and  accuracy  in  figures,  and  which  proved 
an  efficient  aid  in  large  business  transactions.  An 
evidence  of  his  patient  industry  is  furnished  by  a 
large  bound  manuscript  Bible,  beautifully  written, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  fitmily,  and  which 
he  copied  at  odd  times  when  at  home,  mornings  and 
evenings,  outside  of  business  hours.  He  was  identi- 
fied with  many  benevolent  enterprises,  and  projected 
and  organized  the  Marine  Temperance  Society  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  the  first  certificate  ever  presented 
to  a  sailor  for  signature  having  been  prepared  by  him. 
He  died  in  1868. 

Lebbeus  Chapman,  Jr.,  the  eldest  of  the  eight 
children  of  Lebbeus  and  Eliza  IngersoU  Chapman, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Dec.  25, 1827, 
and  was  educated  at  Nazareth  Hall,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
While  still  a  boy  he  entered  the  law-office  of  Cleve- 
land &  Titus,  of  New  York,  who  were  at  that  time 
conducting  some  very  important  suits.  He  applied 
himself  closely  to  his  duties,  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850,  and  soon 
after  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  The  death  of 
one  of  the  partners  and  the  retirement  of  the  other 
soon  left  him  in  charge  of  large  interests  and  a  heavy 
clientage  among  banks  and  bankers.  It  was  the  tide 
in  his  affairs,  but  he  took  it  at  the  flood,  proved  him- 
self equal  to  the  occasion,  and  succeeded  in  retaining 
the  business  and  confidence  of  his  clients.  From 
that  time  on  his  career  was  that  of  an  active  and  busy 
lawyer,  to  whom  his  clients  and  friends  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  confide  any  business  however  important,  or 
any  secrets  however  private.  His  honest,  earnest, 
and  sympathetic  nature  made  him  hosts  of  friends, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  demise  he  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

Mr.  Chapman  became  a  resident  of  Englewood  in 
1868,  locating  at  Teaneck,  and  from  that  time  on  was 
most  intimately  identified  with  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  locality.  All  local  enterprises  received 
his  warm  encouragement  and  support,  and  many  of 
the  most  important  local  institutions  of  Englewood 
were  either  projected  or  carried  through  by  him.  In 
the  church,  in  town  or  county  affairs,  at  all  public 
meetings,  he  was  always  to  be  found  ready  to  act  in 
any  capacity  that  would  be  of  public  service,  never 
wishing  anything  for  himself,  or  seeking  to  evade  any 
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harden.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  directors 
of  the  Eoglewood  Protection  Society,  a  director  of 
the  Bergen  County  Gas- Works,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  and  secretary  of  the  Drainage  and  Water  Com- 
roissiooers  of  Englewood.  To  each  and  all  of  these 
institutions  he  gave  the  benefit  of  his  legal  knowledge 
and  trained  business  habits,  and  served  in  many  of 
them  in  the  dual  capacity  of  both  counsel  and  director. 

In  his  religious  associations  Mr.  Chapman  was  a 
Presbyterian,  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Englewood,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  six  years.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Sabbath-school  cause,  and  organized  shortly  after  his 
locating  at  Teaneck  the  Teaneck  Sabbath-school,  from 
very  small  beginnings,  and  in  the  face  of  many  diffi- 
culties. He  continued  to  be  its  superintendent  until 
his  death.  He  devoted  to  this  work,  which  was 
purely  a  labor  of  love,  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
energy,  and  felt  a  just  pride  in  the  development  of 
his  school,  in  which  many  children  are  gath^ed  aqd 
trained  each  Sabbath.  It  is  one  of  those  practical 
monuments  that  serve  to  keep  green  the  memory  of 
those  whose  lives  have  proved  worthy  of  them. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  of  an  active,  nervous  tempera- 
ment, full  of  energy,  but  little  fitted  to  endure  the 
strain  which  his  large  professional  business  and  his 
identification  with  public  affairs  devolved  upon  him. 
He  gradually  succumbed  to  the  pressure,  and  died  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  on  April  30, 1876,  where  he  had  gone 
for  the  purpose  of  recuperating  his  wasting  forces. 
He  was  a  man  of  spotless  character  and  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  by 
many  with  peculiar  sadness.  Resolutions  of  condo- 
lence and  sympathy  were  passed  by  the  various  asso- 
ciations with  which  he  had  been  connected.  From 
those  passed  by  the  drainage  and  water  commission- 
ers of  the  township  of  Englewood  we  make  a  few 
extracts,  as  showing  to  some  degree  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  friends  and  neighbors : 

'*  All  common  forms  of  eulogy  are  weak,  utterly  in- 
adequate to  express  our  estimation  of  our  late  friend 
and  associate. 

"  As  a  man  of  business,  whether  for  quick,  keen 
perception  of  the  point  involved,  a  straightforward, 
feady  application  of  the  true  action  required,  a 
methodical  and  clearly  to  be  understood  record  of 
the  result,  he  was  simply  unequaled. 

"  As  a  public-spirited  citizefn,  he  was  the  very  fore- 
most of  all.  As  a  man  of  benevolence,  he  dispensed 
even  beyond  his  means  of  that  which  his  rare  in- 
<lnstry  and  self-denial  had  enabled  him  to  acquire. 

"  As  a  teacher,  he  was  of  the  best,  ior  his  example 
ever  preceded  his  precept. 

"  As  a  friend,  oh,  how  true,  and  pure,  and  brave 
an  one,  ever  ready  with  his  aid,  his  sympathy,  his 
warring  against  error,  his  support  in  the  right ! 

*  As  a  companion,  filled  with  the  rarest,  most  cheer- 
ftil  geniality,  who  so  welcome  as  he,  everywhere,  on 
all  occasions,  by  all  of  every  age  or  condition  ? 


*'  As  a  Christian,  by  his  works  will  he  be  known 
long  after  all  of  us  shall  have  been  called  to  render 
up  our  account." 

Mr.  Chapman  was  married  on  March  1,  1853,  to 
Mary  Augusta,  daughter  of  Dr.  Chester  and  Mary 
Parkhurst,  of  Waltham,  Mass.  The  children,  who 
reside  at  the  home  residence  with  their  mother,  are 
Mary  P.,  wife  of  Nathan  A.  Chapman,  and  Frank 
Mickler  Chapman. 

John  I.  Van  Buskirk.— The  Van  Buskirk  family 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Bergen  County.  At  a  very 
early  day  the  ancestor  of  the  &ncdly  in  America, 
whose  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  John,  took  up 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
his  descendants  still  reside,  on  Liberty  road  near 
Englewood  Village,  and  became  a  pioneer  in  that 
section.  His  son  John  succeeded  him,  and  owned  a 
large  tract  of  land.  The  children  of  the  latter  were 
Peter,  bom  Aug.  31,  1762;  Jacob,  born  Jan.  20, 
1765;  Ellesee,  born  Jan.  17,  1768,  married  John 
Ackerman ;  Johannes,  born  Dec.  1,  1771 ;  and  £1- 
lesebet,  bom  Feb.  22,  1772,  married  John  Bogert. 
These  sons  farmed  a  portion  of  the  home  tract  during 
the  lifetime  of  their  father.  After  his  decease  it  was 
divided  between  them,  and  they  continued  to  occupy 
acyoining  places  during  their  lives.  A  large  portion 
of  the  tract  is  still  in  the  possession  of  their  descend- 
ants. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended  from  Johan- 
nes, who  was  his  grand fi^ther.  His  father,  John  Van 
Buskirk,  was  bom  Oct.  16,  1775,  and  married,  Dec. 
25,  1795„  Caty  Demarest.  She  was  born  Sept.  15, 
1775.  The  children  were  Mertinche,  bora  April  5, 
1798,  married  Ghu'ret  Zabriskie;  and  John  I.,  born 
March  9, 1802.  John  Van  Buskirk  lived  where  his 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Fred.  L.  Voorhees,  resides,  on 
Liberty  road,  where  he  passed  his  life  in  a  modest 
way,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  Oct. 
4, 1838. 

John  L  Van  Buskirk  was  born  near  Tappan,  on 
the  date  indicated  above.  He  received  a  common- 
school  education,  and  entered  upon  the  life  of  a 
farmer.  He  married  Bachel,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  Perry,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
came  into  possession  of  the  homestead  residence  on 
Liberty  road,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death  on  Nov.  11, 1870.  His  wife  was  born  Nov.  19, 
1805,  and  died  Sept.  4,  1874.  The  children  were 
John  P.,  born  Jan  10,  1825;  Peter,  born  Oct  27, 
1834,  died  Feb.  4,  1836;  and  Eliza,  bom  Jan.  25, 
1840,  who  married,  first,  Henry  Hopper,  and  secondly, 
Fred.  L.  Voorhees.  The  latter  resides  on  the  old 
family  homestead.  John  P.  Van  Buskirk  resides 
near  the  old  place,  and  is  a  prosperous  and  successful 
farmer.  He  married.  Sept  8, 1869,  Willminah,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Sally  Haring,  and  has  two  children, 
— Adelle  and  Charles  J.  Van  Buskirk. 

John  I.  Van  Buskirk  passed  his  life  in  a  plain, 
modest  way,  and  within  the  inner  circles  of  society. 
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He  confined  his  energies  strictly  to  the  management 
and  control  of  his  private  business  enterprises,  par- 
ticipating but  little  in  public  affairs.  While  owning 
and  operating  a  farm  he  performed  but  little  manual 
labor.  He  owned  considerable  property  in  New 
York  City,  and  his  business  connections  there  were 
quite  extensive.  He  was  an  untiring  worker,  always 
busy  at  something,  and  interested  in  all  movements 
tending  to  improve  the  locality  in  which  he  dwelt. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  project  for  bringing 
the  Northern  Railroad  to  Englewood,  and  at  one  time 
owned  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  road.  He 
was  of  a  pleasant,  genial  temperament,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Schraalenburgh,  with 
which  body  he  was  officially  connected  both  as  deacon 
and  elder,  filling  the  latter  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
His  death  came  suddenly,  and  without  much  warn- 
ing, and  while  still  pursuing  the  active  duties  of  life. 

Abraham  Bartholf. — Among  the  early  settlers  from 
Holland  on  the  banks  of  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic 
Rivers  was  Guillamme  Bartholf.  He  came  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  catechizer,  voorleser,  and  schoolmaster,  and 
discharged  his  duties  so  acceptably  that  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  established  himself  desired  that 
he  should  prepare  himself  for  the  gospel  ministry 
and  become  their  pastor.  At  the  expense  of  the  con- 
gregations of  Hackensack  and  Acquackanonk,  he  was 
sent  to  Holland  in  1698,  and  on  September  16th  of 
that  year  he  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  held  at  Mid- 
dleburg  to  preach  for  those  churches.  In  1694  he  re- 
turned in  safety  to  America,  and  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  He  was  the  first 
regularly  installed  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  New  Jersey.  He  is  described  as  being  "  in 
possession  of  a  mild  and  placid  eloquence,  which  per- 
suaded by  its  gentleness  and  attracted  by  the  sweet- 
ness which  it  distilled  and  the  holy  savor  of  piety 
which  it  diffused  around.  He  was  of  the  evangelical 
part  of  the  ministry  of  his  day,  and  promoted  the 
independence  of  the  church  of  foreign  control."  His 
labors  terminated  in  1724,  the  precise  date  not  being 
known.  He  organized  the  church  at  Raritan  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  introduced 
Rev.  Theodorus  J.  Frelinghuysen  into  his  pastoral 
office  there  in  1720.  He  also  organized  the  church  at 
Phillips*  Manor  (now  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.),  about  1697, 
and  afterwards  occasionally  ministered  there.  He 
married  Martyntie  Van  Emberg,  and  had  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  viz. :  Hendrick,  Cornelius,  and 
Jacobus,  Sarah,  Elizabeth,  and  Martha.  Hendrick 
married  Martha  Terhune,  and  had  issue, — Gilliam, 
Albert,  Abraham,  Jacobus,  Stephanus,  Ryneheart, 
John  (who  died  young),  Martyntie,  Maria,  Rachel, 
Harriet,  and  Sarah. 

Of  these  children,  Abraham  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Soon  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  he  removed  from  Pomptou,  N.  J., 


and  settled  where  Mr.  Collerd  resides,  on  the  Hacken- 
sack River,  within  the  present  limits  of  Eoglewood 
township.  He  died  Oct.  15, 1789,  aged  seventy-five 
years.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Mandeville,  who  died 
Jan.  20,  1830,  in  her  ninety -third  year.  The  children 
were  Giles,  Margaret  (who  married  Henry  Wanna- 
maker),  John  A.,  and  Henry  (who  died  young). 
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John  A.  Bartholf,  father  of  our  subject,  was  bcHU 
at  Pompton,  Dec.  16,  1766.  He  married,  on  Sept 
12,  1787,  Lydia  Lydecker,  who  died  Jan.  15,  1825. 
Of  this  union  were  born  Margaret,  on  May  22, 1788, 
married  Daniel  Banta ;  Garret,  bom  Aug.  22, 1790 ; 
Lydia,  born  April  11,  1795,  married  John  Van  Saun; 
Abraham,  bom  Oct.  3,  1797 ;  and  John  I.,  born  June 
80,  1803.  John  A.  Bartholf  married  for  a  second 
wife,  on  Nov.  8,  1830,  Maria  De  Baun,  who  died  Nov. 
6,  1848.  He  died  March  11, 1855.  He  was  a  fiu-mer 
through  life,  a  man  of  quiet  and  retiring  disposition, 
and  one  who  avoided  active  participation  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  Hackensack,  and  filled  the  offices  of  both 
deacon  and  elder  in  that  body. 

Abraham  Bartholf  was  born  on  his  father's  homestead 
on  the  date  indicated  above.  He  and  his  brother, 
John  I.  Bartholf,  who  resides  in  Hackensack,  are  the 
only  two  living  children  of  John  A.  Bartholt  In 
1817  he  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  farmer  upon  the 
farm  on  which  he  at  present  resides,  and  has  passed 
his  life  thereon.  He  married.  May  17,  1817,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Elizabeth  (Hopper)  Ter- 
hune, and  has  had  three  children,  viz. :  Lydia,wife  of 
John  H.  BaDta,  of  Hackensack ;  Cornelius,  who  died 
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in  infancy ;  and  Eliza  J.,  wife  of  Peter  Westervelt,  of 
Ridgefield  township. 

Mr.  Bartholf  has  led  a  quiet  and  industrious  life, 
and,  like  his  father,  has  held  himself  aloof  from  public 
affairs,  choosing  rather  to  live  within  the  inner  pre- 
cincts of  society.  He  has  cheerfully  performed  the 
part  of  a  good  citizen,  and  by  a  long  life  of  integrity 
and  fair  dealing  has  earned  the  respect  and  esteem  of  | 
all.  He  is  a  member  of  the  True  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Hackensack,  and  has  been  oflScially  con-  | 
nected  with  that  body  both  as  deacon  and  elder.  | 
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PALISADE. 


FhysioalFeatnres. — In  the  division  of  the  old  town- 
ship of  Hackensack,  perhaps  the  people  of  Palisade 
were  the  most  fortunate  of  those  of  the  three  new  town- 
ships then  formed  in  the  selection  of  so  significant  a 
name.  The  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  have  attracted  the 
observant  eye  of  every  traveler  since  the  discovery  of 
the  great  river  by  Hendrick  Hudson  in  1609,  and 
will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  natural 
wonders  of  the  American  continent.  This  precipitous 
wall  of  rocks,  rising  abruptly  from  the  western  shore 
of  the  Hudson  far  below,  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Ridgefield,  Englewood,  Palisade,  and  Harrington 
townships  to  the  State  line.  Any  one  of  these  town- 
ships might  have  fitly  chosen  the  name,  as  this  mas- 
sive wonder  maintains  its  undiminished  grandeur 
throughout  their  entire  extent. 

The  height  of  the  range  near  Weehawken  is  about 
three  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  river,  rising 
gradually  to  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  near  its 
northern  terminus.  This  precipice  rose  at  first,  un- 
doubtedly, right  from  the  river's  edge,  but  time  has 
formed  a  talus  of  fragments  of  the  trap  falling  in  the 
course  of  long  centuries,  as  if  to  guard  the  deep  foun- 
dations below  the  great  river.  The  range  continues 
in  bold  precipitous  heights  and  rocky  bluffs  along  the 
river  to  Haverstraw,  a  little  below  the  Highlands ; 
thence  it  sways  back  from  the  river,  lifting  itself 
again  in  lofty 'Escarpments  and  massive  columns  to 
the  northwest  and  the  west  from  three  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  feet  high.  As  everything  is  said  to 
dwindle  down  to  the  sea,  the  range  diverges  again  to 
the  westward,  forming  the  high  ridge  back  of  Jersey 
City,  and  dips  below  the  water  at  Bergen  Point,  but 
reappears  again  under  the  soil  of  Staten  Island,  and 
firom  thence  its  deep  foundations  may  extend  far  out 
into  the  sea.  To  the  strange  and  often  awe-struck 
traveler,  viewing  these  gigantic  walls  from  the  river — 
high  and  lifted  up  almost  to  the  clouds — in  the  mists 
of  the  morning,  has  come  the  oft-repeated  question 
whether,  in  this  apparent  upheaval  of  nature,  the  land 
had  not  been  desolated  and  laid  waste  beyond.    Ex- 


cept a  narrow  strip  along  the  edge  of  these  fiir- 
reaching  heights,  and  which  even  there  is  kindly 
covered  nearly  all  the  way  with  surface  soil  enough  to 
crown  the  whole  with  trees  and  verdure,  the  country 
beyond  is  rolling  land  and  valley  and  dell  to  the 
quiet  Hackensack  River,  and  presents  an  aspect  of 
rare  variety  and  beauty.  Though  the  busy  and  in- 
dustrious hand  of  civilization  has  carved  out  many  a 
pathway  up  those  lofty  heights  from  the  water's  edge, 
yet  even  to  the  sure-footed  Indian  the  heights  were 
almost  insurmountable,  so  that  the  hostile  tribes  on 
the  other  shore  of  the  great  river  rarely  invaded  this 
r^on,  thus  left  to  the  undisturbed  occupancy  of  the 
Lenni  Lenap^,  the  original  race.  At  first  the  white 
man  only  went  thither  through  Newark  Bay  from 
the  south,  and  through  Haverstraw  from  the  north. 
The  great  continent  beyond  may  have  presented 
scenes  of  greater  grandeur  and  more  fertility  of  soil, 
but  here  nature  was  grand  enough  to  gratify  the  most 
romantic,  and  the  soil  was  rich  enough  to  invite  the 
practical  industry  of  the  early  settlers. 

Early  Settlements.— The  ancestors  of  (George 
Huyler,  residing  at  Tenafly,  were  among  the  early 
settlers  in  that  portion  of  Old  Hackensack  at  present 
embraced  in  Palisade  township.  The  present  home- 
stead of  Mr.  Huyler,  at  Tenafly,  was  built  and  occu- 
pied by  his  grandfather,  John  Huyler.  The  land  was 
formerly  part  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  John  Eckerson, 
and  was  sold  for  £1658,  York  money.  John  Huyler 
owned  the  premises  in  question  to  1818,  when  it  de- 
scended to  his  son  Peter,  who  was  bom  in  1780,  and 
died  in  1872,  aged  ninety-two. 

Samuel  Demarest  was  one  of  the  early  ^ttlers  of 
Bergen  County.  He  settled  at  Schraalenburgh,  and 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land ;  engaged  in  farming, 
and  had  several  children,  one  of  whom  was  Peter, 
who  married  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Harrington 
about  1700,  and  had  two  sons, — Samuel  and  John. 

Samuel  married  Margaret  Brinkerhoof,  and  settled 
in  Palisade  township;  his  children  were  Peter, 
Henry,  Cornelius,  Rulef,  Maria,  Anna. 

Peter  was  married  twice :  his  first  wife  was  a  Miss 
Durie,  second  wife  was  Rachel  Banta;  his  children 
were  Margaret,  Levine,  Rachel,  Ethel,  and  Samuel. 

Margaret  married  James  Forrest,  and  settled  in 
New  York  City,  and  had  two  sons. 

Levine  married  James  Demarest,  and  settled  at 
Schraalenburgh ;  both  dead. 

Rachel  married  Peter  Cole,  and  located  in  Harring- 
ton township;  both  dead. 

Ethel  married  Daniel  Christie,  and  located  at  River 
Edge;  had  one  daughter,  Margaret,  who  married 
James  Hering. 

Samuel  married  Rachel  Cole,  and  resides  in  Pali- 
sade township. 

Henry  married  a  Miss  Tallman  in  1785,  and  set- 
tled at  Demarest,  in  Harrington  township,  and  had 
one  daughter,  Margaret,  who  married  Albert  Voor- 
hees^  and  settled  in  Palisade  township. 
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ceived  by  will  from  his  grandfather.  For  a  short  time 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  John  Van  Brunt,  near  his  late  residence. 

Mr.  Westervelt  was  naturally  of  a  retiring  disposi- 
tion, and  participated  but  little  in  public  affairs.  His 
chief  interest  seemed  to  manifest  itself  in  the  direc- 
tion of  church  matters,  and  he  was  ever  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  church  and  kindred  institutions.  He  was 
a  zealous  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
Ridgefield ;  was  treasurer  of  that  body,  and  an  elder 
for  several  years,  an  office  in  which  his  father  and 
maternal  grandfather  had  preceded  him.  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  temperance 
cause,  and  was  regarded  in  the  community  in  which 
he  dwelt  as  a  straightforward,  earnest.  Christian  man. 
He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  all  worthy  objects. 
By  his  will  he  left  three  thousand  dollars  to  iRutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry.  He  also  founded 
a  scholarship  in  that  institution.  He  died  Nov.  5, 
1862.  His  widow,  whom  he  married  on  Oct.  25, 1837, 
is  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard  M.  and  Mary  (Kipp) 
Vreeland,  of  Leonia.  She  was  born  July  7,  1819. 
The  children  have  been  Henry  D.,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy; Peter  H.,  born  Sept.  17, 1842,  died  June  3, 
1851 ;  and  Margaretta,  who  resides  at  home  with  her 
mother. 

Oarret  A.  Lydecker.— The  annals  of  the  Lydecker 
fiunily  extend  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  Bergen 
County,  and  its  representatives  were  among  the  pio- 
neeiB  of  what  was  then  a  wild,  unbroken,  and  unin- 
viting country. 

The  ancestor  of  the  branch  of  the  family  repre- 
sented by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Gkrret  Ly- 
decker, who  came  from  Amsterdana.  The  date  of 
emigration  is  unknown.  He  had  a  brother  Abraham, 
who  died  Nov.  12,  1767,  in  New  York  City,  and  who 
devised  in  his  will  a  house  and  lot  in  New  York  to 
his  nephew,  Albert,  son  of  Garret.  The  latter  was 
early  a  resident  of  that  part  of  Bergen  County  now 
represented  by  Englewood  township,  and  received  a 
patent  from  Queen  Anne  for  a  tract  of  land  extending 
from  what  is  now  the  south  line  of  the  late  John  Van 
Bmnf  s  property  to  Demarest  Avenue  in  the  village 
of  Englewood.  Albert  Lydecker  had  two  sisters,  one 
of  whom  married  Robert  Sickles,  and  the  other  Jo- 
hannis  Nagal.  He  also  had  five  sons, — Garret,  John, 
Abraham,  William,  and  Cornelius.  His  will  was 
proved  April  6, 1774,  and  in  it^he  refers  to  his  first 
wife,  Mary,  and  his  second  wife,  Sarah.  A  branch  of 
the  family  settled  at  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended  from  the 
son,  Gh&rret,  who  was  his  great-grandfather.  The 
children  of  this  Garret  Lydecker  and  his  wife,  Lydia, 
were  Garret,  Cornelius,  James,  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Albert  Westervelt,  Lydia,  who  married  John  Bartholf, 
and  Hannah,  who  married  Henry  Zabriskie.  He  was 
a  prominent  and  influential  man,  possessed  of  large 
landed  estates,  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 


subsequently  a  member  of  the  Colonial  L^islature. 
His  son  Gurret,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  bom 
Aug.  31,  1761,  on  the  old  Lydecker  patent.  During 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  when  he  was  a  mere  lad, 
word  was  sent  of  the  landing  of  the  British  at  Fort 
Lee.  The  family  goods  were  gathered  together  hastily 
and  transported  to  a  point  of  safety  in  wagons.  Young 
Qfirret  drove  one  of  these,  and  after  crossing  at  New 
Bridge,  the  bridge  was  destroyed  behind  the  fugitives. 
The  British  encamped  on  the  Lydecker  homestead, 
and  their  commissary  department  was  largely  added 
to  by  the  large  number  of  fat  sheep  and  hogs  which 
had  been  unavoidably  left  behind.  He  subsequently 
engaged  in  agricultural  operations  on  the  Lydecker 
patent,  and  lived  a  quiet,  retired,  and  modest  life. 
His  wife  was  Hannah  Westervelt,  born  Feb.  16, 1766, 
whom  he  married  Nov.  27, 1784.  The  children  were 
Abraham,  bom  May  23, 1786 ;  Gertrade,  born  April 
16, 1790,  married  John  Edsall,  of  English  Neighbor- 
hood ;  and  John,  bom  Dec.  26, 1795.  Garret  Lydecker 
died  April  27,  1848,  and  his  wife  on  Sept.  15,  1849. 

Abraham  Lydecker,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
bom  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  the  latter  on  the 
date  given  above.  There  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  was  an  active,  energetic  man,  and  filled 
a  prominent  place  in  the  community  in  his  day.  He 
served  as  freeholder  of  his  township,  and  represented 
his  district  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  two 
terms.  He  possessed  good  business  qualifications, 
was  methodical  and  systematic  in  his  affairs,  and  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  executor  and  admin- 
istrator of  estates.  He  married  Maria,  daughter  of 
David  N.  and  Martha  (De  Clark)  Demarest,  on  Dec. 
15,  1808.  The  children  were  Gkirret  A.,  our  subject ; 
David,  born  May  31,  1814,  died  in  infancy ;  Mary 
Ann,  born  Feb.  15, 1820,  married  Thomas  W.  Dema- 
rest; and  Martha,  born  July  18, 1824,  married  John 
Van  Nostrand.  Abraham  Lydecker  died  Nov.  20, 
1841,  and  his  wife  on  July  7, 1834. 

Garret  A.  Lydecker  was  bom  on  the  farm  on  which 
his  son  Abram  resides,  near  Englewood  Village,  on 
Jan.  5, 1811.  His  education  was  obtained  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  locality,  and  at  the  Hackensack 
Academy.  In  1833  he  removed  to  his  present  farm, 
which  he  derived  by  devise  firom  his  grandfather, 
Garret  Lydecker,  and  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  far- 
mer. He  continued  to  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative 
farmers  of  Bergen  County.  He  is  a  man  of  modest 
demeanor  and  retiring  disposition,  and  while  he  has 
ever  been  interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
development  of  his  locality,  has  avoided  public  posi- 
tion, and  kept  as  near  as  possible  within  the  inner 
walks  of  life.  He  has  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and 
was  active  in  local  politics  in  his  younger  days.  He 
was  freeholder  of  his  township  for  three  years,  town 
committeeman  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  has  held 
the  position  of  commissioner  of  appeals  and  other 
local  offices.     He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
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Cornelius  married  Jane  Brinkerhoof,  and  resided  at 
the  old  homestead  until  1776,  when  he  was  killed  by 
the  British  and  Tories ;  he  had  two  sons, — Samuel  and 
James. 

Samuel  married  a  Miss  Voorhees,  and  settled  at 
Saddle  River  township ;  his  children  were  Nicholas 
Cornelius,  and  one  daughter. 

James  died  a  young  man. 

Rulef  married  Maria  Demarest,  and  settled  adjacent 
to  bis  father,  and  had  two  sons, — Samuel  and  John  B. 

Samuel  married  Elizabeth  Zabriskie,  and  located  at 
Demarest  Station,  Harrington  township;  his  children 
were  John  Z.,  Rulef,  Cornelia,  John  S.,  Maria,  Sam- 
uel S.,  Margaret,  Catherine,  Garret  Z.,  Anna  Eliza. 

John  Z.  died  young. 

Bulef  married  Jane  Hering,  and  located  in  Har- 
rington township ;  his  children  were  Elizabeth  Ann, 
Rachel,  John  F.,  Maria,  James,  Samuel  R.,  Jeremiah, 
Kate,  and  Emma. 

Cornelia  married  Jacob  C.  Blauvelt,  and  moved  to 
New  York  City. 

John  S.  married  Margaret  Boetwick,  and  moved  to 
Long  Island. 

Maria  married  Garret  A.  Ly decker,  and  resides  at 
-  Englewood. 

Samuel  S.  married  Rachel  Voorhees,  and  resides  in  | 
Palisade  township.  I 

Margaret  married  John  A.  Van  Buskirk,  of  Har-  , 
rington  township.  ' 

Catherine  married  P.  R.  Haring,  and  resides  in  the 
township.  I 

Garret  Z.  married  Margaret  Zabriskie,  and  resides  ; 
at  Demarest.  | 

Anna  Eliza  married  Ralph  Durie,  and  resides  in 
the  township.  ' 

John  R.  married  twice :  his  first  wife  was  Eva  Ben-  { 
son,  his  second  wife  was  Margaret  Demarest;   had  , 
hve  children, — Ralph,  Maria,  Susan,  John,  and  Mar- 
garet. I 

Maria  married  John  Haring,  and  resides  in  New  | 
York  City.  I 

Anna  married  Samuel  Cole,  and  moved  to  Engle-  I 
wood ;  both  dead. 

The  premises  were  then  inherited  by  his  son  George,  j 
except  a  portion  in  the  southern  part,  which  descended  I 
to  Henry  Huyler.  Huyler's  Landing  on  the  Hudson,  , 
also  in  this  township,  was  formerly  known  as  Lower  i 
Closter,  and  was  the  place  at  which  the  British  crossed  < 
the  river  on  their  raid  to  Fort  Lee. 

The  Demarests  settled  very  early  in  the  present  I 
township.  In  the  ancestral  line  of  the  present  Hon.  | 
Ralph  S.  Demarest  was  Samuel,  bom  in  1724,  and  | 
died  March  14, 1808.  His  children  were  Peter,  Henry, 
Cornelius,  Roelof,  Maria,  and  Ann.  Roelof,  the  father  I 
of  the  present  Ralph,  was  born  Aug.  23,  1756,  and  | 
died  Sept.  4,  1814.  He  was  a  freeholder  in  the  old  ' 
township  of  Hackensack,  and  a  member  of  the  Leg-  ; 
islature.  ' 

The  Lozier  family  was  settled  here  in  the  latter  I 


part  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Daniel  Lozier  was 
born  in  1707,  and  died  in  1792. 

The  Zabriskies  descended  from  the  original  ances- 
tor, who  settled  here  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  have 
resided  in  this  township  ever  since. 

Ciyil  OrganiiatioiL — ^The  civil  organization  of 
Palisade  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  It  was  at 
first  a  part  of  the  township  of  Hackensack,  which 
dates  its  corporate  existence  back  to  1693  (see  history 
of  Hackensack  township),  and  remained  a  part  of  that 
township  till  its  erection  into  a  separate  organiiatkia 
in  1871. 

Its  first  freeholder  was  Samuel  D.  Demarest,  who 
served  continooiisly  from  1871  to  1875,  inclusive. 

Its  first  town  clerk  was  John  H.  Anderson,  and 
William  S.  Harris  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace, 
Mr.  Anderson  continued  to  sarve  as  clerk  of  the  town- 
ship in  1872  and  1878. 

The  freeholders  of  the  township  are  as  follows  to 
and  including  1880:  Samuel  D.  Demarest,  1871-73, 
1876 ;  John  Westervelt,  1874 ;  Samuel  S.  Demarest, 
1876-77 ;  Geo.  Foster,  1878-80. 

Town  clerks,  John  H.  Anderson,  1871-73 ;  John  H. 
Huyler,  1874 ;  Charles  O.  Westervelt,  1875-77 ;  Abram 
A.  Terhune,  1878-79. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  William  S.  Harris,  1871 ; 
Benjamin  C.  Smith,  1872;  John  R.  Zabriskie,  1878; 
Cornelius  S.  Cooper,  1874;  Benjamin  I.  Westervelt, 
1875-77;  Jacob  Y.  Voorhis,  1878;  Daniel  D.  Blau- 
velt, 1879. 

Collectors,  John  C.  Banta,  1872-73 ;  Greorge  Foster, 
1874-76;  John  H.  Anderson,  1877-79;  John  R.  Za- 
briskie, 1880. 

Assessors,  Albert  A.  Terhune,  1872-74 ;  John  H. 
Huyler,  1875-77;  Samuel  E.  Demarest,  1878-80. 

Flaoes  of  Historical  Interest.— Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  township  is  historic  in  the  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution. We  have  already  mentioned  the  landing  of 
the  British  at  Huyler's  Landing,  then  called  Lower 
Closter,  in  the  raid  upon  Fort  Lee.  In  1776  it  was  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  British  that  the 
rebels,  as  they  called  them,  held  Fort  Lee,  a  com- 
manding military  post,  which  rendered  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson  almost  impossible.  Accordingly  Lord 
Cornwall  is  crossed  the  river  to  Huyler's  Landing  from 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  a  few  miles  farther  south  on  the 
opposite  shore.  The  force  of  the  British  general  con- 
sisted of  the  First  and  Second  Battalions  of  Light  In- 
fantry, two  companies  of  chasseurs,  two  battalions  of 
British  and  two  battalions  of  Hessian  grenadiers,  two 
battalions  of  guards,  and  the  Thirty-third  and  Forty- 
second  Regiments  of  the  line.  This  occurred  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1776.  Glen.  Greene,  while  yet  in 
bed,  heard  of  this  movement.  He  immediately  or- 
dered a  retreat  of  his  troops  to  English  Neighbor- 
hood, now  in  Ridgefield  township,  and  to  River 
Edge,  now  in  Palisade  township.  Immediately  in- 
forming Gen.  Washington  of  this  retreat,  who  was  at 
Hackensack,  Gen.  Greene  was  met  by  the  great  com- 
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mander  at  River  Edge,  then  called  New  Bridge. 
There  was^no  other  crossing,  except  by  horse-boat,  at 
Little  Ferry,  some  five  or  six  miles  down  the  Hack- 
ensack.  Having  succeeded  in  reaching  River  Edge 
in  safety.  Gen.  Greene  returned  to  Fort  Lee  to  bring 
up  some  three  hundred  stragglers  and  others;  and 
thus  by  this  successful  retreat  three  thousand  Ameri- 
cans were  saved  all  the  disasters  of  surprise  and  cap- 
ture. Further  details  of  this  movement  and  its  con- 
sequences are  given  elsewhere  in  this  history.  The 
soil  of  Palisade  thus  becomes  memorable  in  the  history 
of  th^  Revolution.  In  those  days  it  formed  part  of 
the  border-land  of  strife  and  contention  between  those 
patriotic  men  who  stood  faithful  to  the  cause  of  our 
country  and  those  who  were  faithless  found.  In  the 
way  of  advancing  and  retreating  armies,  the  inhabit- 
ants in  this  and  the  neighboring  townships  were  ire- 
quently  exposed  to  havoc,  starvation,  and  all  the 
nameless  disasters  of  war. 

ViUages  and  Hamlets. — ^The  villages  and  hamlets 
in  this  township  are  Schraalenburgh,  Cresskill,  Tena- 
fly,  Highwood,  Bergen  Fields,  New  Bridge,  River 
Edge,  Overton,    New    Milford,    and    Oradell,  with 
Huyler's  Landing  on  the  Hudson.    At  the  last  census 
in  1880  the  township  had  a  population  of  2302,  of 
which  Schraalenburgh  had  507,  Cresskill  333,  Tenafly 
1019,  Old  and  New  Bridge  219,  and  Huyler's  Land- 
ing 43.    The  population  in  1875,  the  first  separate 
census  after  the  formation  of  the  township,  was  1925. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Tenafly  is  the  largest 
village  in  the  township.    It  derives  its  name  from  a 
Dutch  word  meaning  "willow  meadows,"  from  the 
large  quantities  of  willows  found  in  the  lowlands  in 
the  vicinity.    The  old  Tenafly  road,  running  from 
the  present  village  to  Liberty  Pole  (modern  Engle- 
wood),  long  years  ago  was  used  as  a  trotting-course, 
and  was  frequented  for  that  purpose  from  far  and 
near.    The  Northern  Railroad  passes  through  the  vil- 
lage.   It  has  a  most  beautiful  and  substantial  depot, 
built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  people  of  the  village 
and  the  railroad  company.    Very  many  of  the  resi- 
dences at  Tenafly  belong  to  business  men  in  New 
York  City.     The  Highwood  House,  a  commodious 
hotel  in  its  day,  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years 
since.    There  is  also  a  splendid  depot  at  this  place, 
built  at  an  expense  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  sur- 
rounded with  a  pleasant  park,  which  forms  a  portion 
of  the  depot  grounds. 

John  Hull  Browning,  Judge  Ashbel  Green,  John 
8.  Lyle,  of  the  large  mercantile  firm  of  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor, and  many  other  business  men  in  New  York  City 
have  resorted  to  this  place  for  their  homes,  and  have 
given  it  much  prominence.  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  pass  up  the  hills  by  easy  grades,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent views  from  Orange  Mountain  in  New  Jersey  to 
Orange  County  in  New  York  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
of  the  views  in  all  this  delightful  region. 

There  are  three  churches  here, — the  Presbyterian, 
Rev.  Clarence  Geddes,  pastor;  the  Episcopal,  Rev. 


R.  B.  Hoyt,  rector ;  and  the  Catholic,  Father  C.  C. 
Cannon,  pastor, — and  a  well-attended  public  school, 
and  a  large  general  store,  and  a  sash  and  blind  manu- 
factory. 

Cresskill,  on  a  little  stream  full  of  cresses,,  is  just 
opposite  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York  City 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Yonkers. 
This  place  has  many  beautiful  residences.  The  Hill- 
side road,  passing  through  the  village  to  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Alpine,  aflbrds  a  most  pleasant  and  commo- 
dious thoroughfare  between  these  two  villages.  Here 
are  the  Demarest  Woolen-Mills  and  a  Reformed  and 
Baptist  Church. 

The  drive  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  town- 
ship to  its  northern,  through  Bergen  Fields  and  Schraa- 
lenburgh, is  most  pleasant  in  summer-time,  along  a 
good  road  bordered  with  spacious  farm-houses  and 
the  homes  of  many  who  have  retired  from  cities. 

Schools. — **  The  first  school-house  in  District  No.  11 
(Schraalenburgh)  was  built  in  the  year  1800,  and  was 
located  about  seventy-five  feet  south  of  the  present 
building,  on  the  comer  of  the  road  leading  from  New 
Milford  to  Closter,  now  Creskill,  opposite  the  North 
Schraalenburgh  Church.  It  appears  on  the  15th  day 
of  April,  1800,  Solomon  Froeligh,  Isaac  Kipp,  John 
Quackenbush,  James  D.  Demarest,  and  William 
Westervelt  were  elected  trustees  of  this  school,  in 
compliance  with  an  act  of  the  L^islature,  passed  at 
Trenton,  Oct.  27,  1794,  assuming  the  name  and  title 
*The  Trustees  of  the  School  at  Schraalenburgh.^ 
The  frame  was  brought  from  Col.  Nicols'  (now  P.  J. 
Durie's),  where  it  had  been  in  use  some  time  already 
as  a  fulling-mill.  . .  .  Itwas  a  two-story  frame  building, 
twenty -five  by  twenty-eight  feet,  pitched  roof,  having 
one  room  and  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  two  rooms 
and  a  small  hallway  on  the  second  floor.  All  the  par- 
titions were  of  boards,  and  the  ceiling  was  formed  by 
the  beams  and  floor  overhead.  It  was  destitute  of 
paint  on  the  inside,  but  was  covered  with  a  red  or 
Spanish-brown  color  on  the  outside.  It  was  furnished 
with  desks  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  facing  the  wall, 
with  seats  within  this  inclosure  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren, the  stove  occupying  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
the  seats  being  made  from  slabs  eight  or  twelve  feet 
in  length.  The  upper  room  was  used  for  meetings 
and  the  holding  of  'singing-school.'  How  this 
building  was  put  up  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed 
by  subscription  and  the  usual  donations  of  labor  and 
material. 

"Nicholas  Kipp  was  the  first  teacher,  but  the 
branches  he  taught  and  his  mode  of  teaching  are  not 
known.  The  next  teacher  was  Garret  Mangel,  who 
taught  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
having  seventy-two  names  on  the  roll.  .  .  .  Previous 
to  the  organization  and  building  of  this  school  in 
1800  another  was  in  operation  opposite  the  South 
Branch,  but  when  it  was  organized  or  by  whom  taught 
is  not  known. 

"  The  present  school  building  was  erected  in  the 
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year  1841,  and  located  about  seventy-five  feet  north 
of  the  old  building.  It  was  originally  twenty-six  by 
nineteen  feet,  two  stories  high,  but  in  the  year  1850 
an  addition  of  twelve  and  a  half  feet  was  attached  to 
the  rear,  the  upper  floor  taken  out  and  the  ceiling 
made  fourteen  feet,  and  otherwise  remodeled.  In  the 
year  1858  another  addition  of  twenty -six  by  twenty- 
eight  feet  was  attached,  making  it  then  Lrshaped, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  May  1,  1849,  the  district  was  regularly  incor- 
porated under  the  exbting  laws,  and  assumed  the 
name  '  The  Northern  School  of  Hackensack  Town- 
ship.' During  the  first  few  years,  up  to  1826-27,  the 
school  was  kept  open  seven  hours  a  day  and  every 
alternate  Saturday.  It  was  maintained  by  rate-bills, 
the  teacher  taking  the  school  and  making  out  of  it  as 
much  as  he  could,  the  trustees  fixing  the  rates  and 
the  teacher  assuming  all  risks.  Two  teachers  have 
been  employed  in  this  school  for  a  number  of 
years.  .  .  . 

"Tenafly  District,  No.  12,  is  one  of  recent  forma- 
tion, and  located  in  the  village  of  Tenafly,  having  its 
territory  dotted  here  and  there  with  palatial  resi- 
dences. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  No.  13,  on  the 
east  by  Hudson  River,  on  the  south  by  No.  8,  and  on 
the  west  by  No.  11.  The  first  school  building  erected 
in  thb  district  is  the  present  one,  but  before  this 
building  was  erected  and  district  formed  the  old  stone 
school  at  Liberty  Pole  was  patronized  by  the  school- 
going  community  of  this  section.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
trustees  of  the  present  district  speaks  very  feelingly 
of  hb  experience  in  those  days,  memory  having 
cherished  what  time  can  only  destroy.  He  says  he 
was  compelled  to  bring  in  bundles  of  good  willow 
whips,  to  be  dried  by  the  teacher  for  future  use  upon 
his  back,  and  then  compelled  to  sit  upon  the  %oft  Mt 
of  a  slab  until  he  could  speak  volumes.  Such  are 
his  experiences  as  well  as  those  of  many  others. 

'*  In  the  year  1871,  the  old  district  being  very  large 
and  this  community  growing  very  rapidly,  this  district 
was  set  ofi'by  County  Superintendent  Cass,  occupying 
the  territory  as  described  above,  Messrs.  Charles  P. 
Buckley,  John  Westervelt,  and  Charles  H.  Clark 
being  appointed  trustees.  After  due  authority  being 
given  the  trustees  by  the  inhabitants  in  meetings  held 
for  the  purpose,  the  trustees  purchased  lots  of  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Buckley,  and  erected  the  beautiful  brick 
structure  now  used  as  their  school  building.  It  is 
forty  by  sixty  feet,  composed  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  with  Mansard  roof,  and  cellar  underneath.  It 
is  furnished  with  all  the  modern  improvements  found 
in  our  schools,  heated  by  a  furnace,  well  ventilated, 
and  presenting  a  very  attractive  appearance.  It  cost 
eight  thousand  dollars^  and  has  the  seating  capacity 
for  four  hundred  children. 

"  When  the  district  was  first  organized  the  school 
was  held  over  the  store  of  Peter  I.  Westervelt,  and 
continued  there  until  the  middle  of  October,  1872, 
when  the  new  building  was  completed.    Miss  Angle 


was  employed  as  principal,  and  Miss  Libbie  Deael  as 
assistant.  The  present  ( 1876 )  principal  is  William  H. 
Storrs,  having  as  his  assistant  Miss  Maggie  Terhone. 
This  school  building  b  one  of  the  best  in  the  county, 
pleasantly  located  and  capable  of  doing  good  work. 

"  Cresskill  Dbtrict,  No.  18,  was  formerly  indaded 
in  Dbtrict  No.  12,  Old  Hackensack  township,  known 
as  'Federal  Dbtrict'  The  school-house,  however, 
stood  in  Harrington  township,  on  the  farm  of  Samael 
B.  Demarest,  now  District  No.  14.  .  .  .  Thb  school 
was  patronized  until  the  year  1857,  when  the  tzruteei 
made  application  to  have  the  dbtrict  divided.  The 
application  was  granted,  and  they  proceeded  according 
to  law  to  organize  the  same.  The  trustees  .  .  .  pur- 
chased the  lot  of  John  B.  Westervelt,  Esq.,  comer  of 
Madison  Avenue  and  county  road,  near  Cresskill 
Station.  The  contract  was. awarded  to  John  Dorie, 
and  the  house  finished  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It 
was  furnished  with  modern  school  furniture,  and  had 
a  seating  capacity  for  seventy-two  pupils.  The  name 
of  the  first  teacher  I  am  unable  to  g^ve.  ...  A 
number  of  teachers  have  been  employ^,  both  msle 
and  female,  the  major  part  giving  general  satisfaction. 

"  The  present  teacher  (1876),  Miss  Bay  Ward,  is  a 
lady  of  refined  habits,  possessing  the  requisite  quali- 
fications for  the  position,  and  is  loved  and  respected 
by  all  the  pupib  under  her  j^harge.  She  has  occupied 
the  teacher's  desk  in  this  school  six  years,  and  taught 
the  following  branches,  viz. :  reading,  writing,  spell- 
i°fi>>  googi^P^7>  grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  his- 
tory, and  drawing,  all  of  which  seem  to  prosper 
under  her  charge." 

There  are  three  entire  school  dbtricts  in  the  town- 
ship, known  as  Noe.  11  and  12  and  13,  with  several 
others  partly  embraced  in  the  surrounding  townships. 
These  three  dbtricts  embrace  an  enumeration  of 
nearly  five  hundreJ  children  under  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen. The  surrounding  districts  partly  in  thb  town- 
ship embrace  (within  the  township),  by  estimation, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  children. 

Chnrohes. — Down  to  1724  the  Dutch  Church  in 
the  village  of  Hackensack  had  exercised  spiritual 
supervbion  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  township 
of  Hackensack.  Its  pastors  vbited  the  remotest 
families,  and  occasionally  preached  in  the  old  town- 
ship when  a  sufficient  congregation  could  be  gathered 
together.  The  people  of  Schraalen burgh  had  es- 
pecially looked  to  the  old  Church  on  the  Green,  and 
attended  religious  services  there  till  1724,  when,  or 
about  that  time,  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  of 
Schraalenburgh  was  organized.  The  first  church  was 
erected  there  in  1726,  and  the  Bev.  Beinhardt  Errick- 
son,  or  Erickson,  then  having  pastoral  charge  of  the 
church  at  Hackensack  Village,  abo  became  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Schraalenburgh.  He  continued 
pastor  of  these  churches  till  1728,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church  at  Schenectady.  He 
was  president  of  the  first  Coetus  of  April  27,  1738, 
and  was  again  present  at  the  Coetus  in  1747.    He  had 
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much  ability,  and  wm  influential  in  the  councils  of 
the  chorch.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  became 
a  victim  to  intemperance,  and  was  excluded  from  the 
pnlpit.  The  ecclesiastical  body  called  the  Coetus 
was  composed  of  ministers  and  elders  seeking  and 
proposing  a  plan  for  the  ordination  of  ministers  in 
this  country.  There  was  much  opposition  to  this 
plan,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  It  was  approved, 
however,  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  in  Holland ; 
bat  in  1754  the  Coetus  of  the  previous  year  recom- 
mended a  change  into  a  Classis  with  ftill  powers, 
when  the  opposition  greatly  increased,  and  the  op- 
ponents were  known  as  Conferentie.  This  dispute 
grew  out  of  the  differences  of  opinion,  and  of  con- 
viction too,  whether  the  church  should  not  look  to 
old  Holland,  as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  do  almost 
without  exception  for  its  ministerial  supply  till  1737, 
or  whether  here,  in  the  new  land  of  America,  with 
more  fitness,  their  ministers  might  not  be  educated, 
ordained,  and  sent  forth  to  their  labors.  The  Rev. 
George  Wilhelmus  Mancius  became  Mr.  Errickson's 
snccessor  at  Schraalenburgh  by  a  call  dated  Dec.  23, 
1780,  and  commenced  his  labors  there  Sept  19, 1731. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Antonius  Curtenius  in 
1787,  who  continued  pastor  of  |>oth  the  churches  at 
Hackensack  and  Schraalenburgh  to  1748,  when  Bev. 
John  Henry  Groetschius  ^>ecame  his  colleague.  Mr. 
Goetschius  was  the  son  of  a  German  minister,  and 
was  bom  in  Switzerland.  He  was  a  thorough  Cal- 
viniat,  a  profound  scholar,  and  a  most  able  theolo- 
gian. 

It  wUl  be  impossible  for  us  here  to  enter  into  a  ftiU 
account  of  the  many  trials  and  perplexities  which 
befell  the  churches  at  Schraalenburgh  and  Hacken- 
sack between  the  Coetus  and  Conferentie  parties,  and 
which  led  to  much  alienation  and  strife.  In  the  his- 
tory of  New  Barbadoes  township  much  of  it  will  be 
found. 

Over  such  a  controversy  a  Scotchman,  looking  on, 
would  be  prompted,  and  with  no  irreverence  perhaps, 
to  quote  the  lines  of  Robert  Burns,— 

**  The  twa  best  herda  in  a*  the  wast 
That  e*er  ga*e  gospel  horn  a  blast 
Thflie  Ave  and  twenty  stmnieri  paaC, 

01  dooltotell, 
Ha'e  had  a  bitter,  black  out-oast 

Atween  themsel*.** 

Dr.  Strong,  in  commenting  on  this  unfortunate  con- 
troversy, which  continued  till  1772,  says,  "  So  divided 
and  embittered  against  each  other  were  many  on  this 
subject  that  the  diflTerent  parties  would  not  worship 
together,  nor  even  speak  to  each  other,  and  when 
meeting  on  the  road  would  not  turn  out  for  each 
other."* 

The  recommendation  that  the  Coetus  be  turned  into 
a  regular  Classis  in  1753  heightened  the  animosities 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  resulted  in  two  distinct 
church   organizations  in  Schraalenburgh.    The  old 
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church  called  as  their  next  pastor,  succeeding  Mr. 
Ooetsohius,  the  Rev.  Dirck,  or  Theodorick,  Romeyn, 
who  served  from  1775  to  1784.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  American  Classis  in  1766.  He  is  represented  as 
having  not  only  been  the  first  in  his  own  church,  but 
among  the  first  in  the  church  of  America. 

The  second  church,  formed  about  1756,  chose  for  its 
first  pastor  the  Rev.  John  Schuyler. 

Dr.  Solomon  Froeligh  succeeded  Mr.  Romeyn  in 
the  first  church  in  1786,  and  continued  pastor  till 
1822,  when  the  secession  or  separation  took  place, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  ecclesiastical  body 
called  "The  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church."  The 
history  of  the  organization  of  this  church  will  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  True  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  the  history  of  the  township  of  New  Bar- 
badoes. Its  second  pastor  in  Schraalenburgh  was  Rev. 
Cornelius  J.  Blauvelt,  from  1828  to  1852,  and  Rev. 
Eben  S.  Hammond  from  1858  to  1862,  and  Rev. 
Abram  A.  Van  Houten  from  1862  to  1866,  and  Rev. 
Garret  A.  Harring  from  1868  to  the  present  time. 
Messrs.  Erickson,  Curtenius,  and  Goetschius,  the 
predecessors  of  Mr.  Schuyler,  were  also  contempora- 
neously for  the  same  periods  his  predecessors  in  the 
Church  on  the  Green  at  Hackensack.  In  each  church 
there  followed  Mr.  Schuyler  the  Revs.  Cornelius 
Blau  from  1768  to  1771,  Warmoldus  Kuypers  from 
1771  to  1797,  and  James  V.  C.  Romeyn  from  1799  to 
1833,  and  Isaac  D.  Cole  from  1829  to  1832,  only  in 
the  Schraalenburgh  Church,  and  was  succeeded  there 
only  by  Rev.  John  Garretson,  from  1833  to  1836,  and 
Rev.  Michael  Osborne  from  1837  to  1841,  and  Rev. 
Cornelius  J.  Blauvelt  from  1842  to  1858,  and  Rev. 
William  R.  Gordon,  D.D.,  from  1858  to  1880,  and 
Rev.  G^eorge  Seibert  from  1880  to  the  present  time, 
1881,  the  present  pastor. 

The  following  record  explains  itself  and  afibrds  a 
complete  history  of  the  stately  and  most  beautifUl 
old  North  Church  at  Schraalenburgh. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  consistory  at  Schraalenburgh, 
held  Sept.  6, 1800,  the  following  minute  was  made : 
After  having  made  repeated  applications  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Froeligh  for  becoming  partakers  or  sharers  in  the 
new  church  building  at  Schraalenburgh,  and  having 
offered  to  pay  an  equal  half  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  building,  provided  they  might  enjoy  equal  privi- 
leges with  Mr.  Froeligh's  congregation,  and  having 
met  with  a  refusal,  finding  themselves  necessitated  to 
commence  the  building  of  a  new  church,  the  old  one 
being  unfit  for  use ;  Resolved,  that  the  congregation 
signify  their  wish  relative  to  the  site  by  signing,  and 
that  the  place  for  which  the  majority  sign  shall  be 
the  place  on  which  the  church  shall  stand.  The  con- 
sistory to  call  on  all  the  subscribers  to  the  (pastor's) 
call  between  this  and  the  13th  instant,  at  which  time 
they  will  meet  and  count  the  votes  and  determine. 

On  the  13th  they  met  and  counted  the  votes,  and 
found  that  for  Schraalenburgh,  at  Maj.  Isaac  Eipp's, 
there  were  ninety-one  votes ;  for  the  flats,  on  land  of 
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CoL  Intae  N]cf>ll,  fifty-nine  votes,  there  thus  being 
thirty-tw(>  votes  majority  for  the  former  site.  There- 
upuD  iUt*  mmahwry  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot 
aboitteii  utid  ma^rkcxl  out  the  ground  where  the  church 
should  ntand*  On  the  ensuing  Wednesday  the  con- 
§r«^tion  met  and  the  following  plan  for  building  was 
Adopted :  Wben^Hs,  the  congregation  of  Schraalen- 
burgli,  in  the  county  of  Bergen,  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  J.  V.  0.  Komeyn,  labors  under  great  inconveni- 
ence in  holding  public  worship,  owing  to  the  decayed 
state  of  th*^  old  church;  and  whereas,  they  have 
made  repeated  applications  and  equitable  offers  to 
Eev.  Solomon  P^roeligh  and  his  consistory  for  being 
admitted  ua  sharers  in  the  new  church  lately  built  by 
the  cangregation  under  his  care,  and  having  met  with 
a  peremptory  refusal ;  and  whereas,  they  find  it  their 
duty,  and  are  prompted  by  a  pious  inclination,  to 
build  an  house  hr  Qod,  they  have  determined,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  consistory,  to  proceed  with 
the  building  thi^reof  in  the  following  manner  and 
according  to  the  following  plan,  viz. : 

1.  Bpecifica  thi'  spot  on  which  to  build. 

2.  Diniensiou^  to  be  sixty  feet  long  and  fifty-two 
feet  wide. 

S.  Albert  Bogert,  Johannes  Van  Wagenin,  Abra- 
ham DemareHt^  Nicausey  Voorhees  to  be  trustees,  to 
whom  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  conveyed,  to  be 
by  said  tnistee^^  whenever  required  by  the  consistory, 
conveyed  to  said  consistory  and  their  successors  in 
office. 

■I*   TTutt^  whit  mte/or  the  tpot  chosen  Mhcdlpayfor  the 

5.  Six  managerH  were  chosen  as  a  building  com- 
mittec>  viz. :  Jacob  Quackenbush,  Isaac  Kipp,  John 
Demarest^  Nicau.'*i*iy  Voorhees,  Karel  Debaun,  Peter 
P.  Demara^t,  a  oil  Johannes  Blauvelt. 

<>.  Per»onii  choiising  to  deliver  at  the  spot  any 
neoai|ary  material,  such  materials  to  be  placed  to  his 
credi t,  sain e  a^  mo iiey .  Every  sufficient  load  of  stone, 
three  ^hilliugEji  and  sixpence  allowed.  '  For  timber, 
current  market  {irice  at  any  landing-place  from  Old 
Bridge  to  Hackensack. 

7.  When  the  church  shall  be  completed,  seats  to  be 
iold  to  the  highlit  bidder  at  public  vendue. 

The  work  wa^  urged  on  rapidly  to  completion,  and 
the  noble  edifice,  with  its  tower  and  very  lofty  steeple, 
is  a  monument  ol  the  spirit  and  eneigy  of  the  people 
who  reared  it.     Iti  internal  arrangement,  with  three 
appropriate  galleries;  its  beautiful  though  antique 
pulpit,  with  overhanging  sounding-board,  tastefully  { 
omatnented  with  a  gilded  sun,  was  ever  admired,  not  | 
only  for  ite  commanding  site,  but  for  the  liberality  by  I 
which  it  was  reared.    When  it  was  completed  the  sales  | 
of  Uie  pew»  liimi^hed  the  money  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  church  and  this  congregation's  half  of  the  par-  i 
oonage  preminee  i[i  Hackensack,  the  expense  of  the  | 
two  he'iR^  to  thi!^  congregation  between  thirteen  and  | 
fourteen  thouiiaod  dollars.  i 

Such  b  the  record  to  which  we  have  referred  of  this  > 


I  old  church,  now  approaching  a  century  since  its 
I  erection.  The  writer  of  this  article  climbed  up  a  few 
I  days  since  to  decipher  the  inscription  over  the  front 
'  entrance  of  this  edifice,  some  twenty  feet  from  the 

ground.  Time  and  storms  beating  upon  it  have  al- 
I  most  obliterated  the  inscription.  Its  ^ithful  goardi- 
I  ans  would  do  well  to  have  the  words  in  the  good  old 

language  of  Holland  reinscribed  upon  the  tablet 
I      The  exact  inscription  over  the  apex  of  the  door- 
<  way,  the  main  entrance  to  the  church,  are  the  letten 
I  "  D.  B.,"  and  then  the  letters  within  a  border  in  the 
I  shape  of  a  keystone, — 

'  I.  D.  D. 

I 

'  and  then  follows  the  inscription  on  the  tablet-shaped 

I  stone,  as  follows : 

jMght  de  TTMde  oa  met  alien. 

Den  Noorden  Kerke  te  8olm»> 
I  lenlrargh,  Qebood  in  taet  yaar 

I  1801;  Aan  alleplattoedaar 

I  Ik  mjrnee  name  Oedachteniiae 

Stlchten  Sal,  JSal  Ik  tot  a 
I  Komen  ende  Sal  a  Segenen. 

j  Szod.aO:a«. 

I      This  inscription,  when  translated,  reads  as  follows : 

I      *'  Let  peace  come  qoickly  npbn  all. 

I      ■*  The  North  Chnroh  in  Schraalenlrargfa,  boilt  in  the  year  1801. 

I      "  In  all  placea,  where  I  my  name  ahaU  eetahlieh  for  a  remembraneik 

there  ehall  I  come  to  thee  and  ahall  bleet  thee.**— Ezodoa,  SOIfa  chapC« 

and  24th  Tene. 

This  inscription  is  in  the  old  but  most  sonorous  and 
beautiful  language  of  Holland,  much  changed  in 
spelling  at  least  from  the  language  of  to-day,  and 
looks  quite  as  quaint  as  our  old  mode  of  spelling 
English.  Vreede  is  now  spelled  vrede,  and  alien  i8 
alle,  and  sal  is  zal,  and  pronounced  as  if  it  were  tsal, 
for  our  word  shall. 

The  first  part  of  the  inscription,  an  invocation  for 
peace,  refers  to  the  old  strife  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, and  which  had  made  the  builders  of  this  new 
house  of  God  long  after  **  de  vreede,''  that  peace  irhich 
passeth  all  understanding. 

The  church  to-day  presents  the  same  &ir  and  beau- 
tiful exterior  as  when  erected.  Time  has  not  wasted 
nor  blasted  any  of  its  stately  proportions,  but  the  old 
pulpit  was  removed  long  years  since,  and  replaced  by 
a  more  modem  one,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Jas- 
per Demarest,  in  1848. 

About  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  church  gronnd 
was  also  procured,  and  a  comfortable  parsonage  erected 
thereon.  Thus  Mr.  Bomeyn,  the  pastor,  was  comfort- 
ably furnished  with  a  dwelling  and  sanctuary.  For 
many  years  this  faithful  and  efficient  pastor  served  his 
Master,  finding  peace  within  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary 
and  prosperity  within  the  homes  of  his  people.  Dr. 
Froeligh  had  also  built  a  new  church,  and  thus  the 
old  qhurch,  where  they  had  worshiped  when  they 
were  one  and  a  united  people,  became  a  subject  of 
controversy.  Mr.  Bomeyn's  people  were  the  last  to 
leave  the  old  edifice,  and  when  they  went  to  their 
new  church  they  notified  Mr.  Froeligh's  people  m 
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writing  in  December,  1801,  that  the  old  structure  had 
80  fkt  gone  to  decay  that  they  had  taken  the  Bibles 
and  collection-bags  out  of  it  for  preservation  until 
division  could  be  made. 

Having  understood  that  on  the  25th  of  June,  1801, 
Mr.  Froeligh's  people  had  determined  to  pull  down 
the  old  church,  Mr.  Bomeyn's  people  addressed  them 
a  letter,  claiming  an  equal  share  in  the  property,  and 
that  they  desist  from  further  demolition  till  an  agree- 
ment for  division  could  be  made.  In  December  fol- 
lowing the  work  of  taking  down  the  old  church 
began,  when  another  protest  and  request  for  division 
came  from  Mr.  Bomeyn's  people.  An  account  of 
these  and  other  unhappy  differences  will  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  old  Hackensack  Church.^ 

The  history  of  the  secession  from  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  or  of  the  "Church  of  the  Seceders," 
as  it  was  denominated  by  the  adherents  of  the  old 
church,  or  "The  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church,"  as 
it  was  and  is  called  by  its  members,  cannot  be  more 
accurately  or  fairly  stated  than  by  giving  in  detail 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  led  to  that 
event 

Dr.  Froeligh,  in  his  manuscript  autobiography,  on 
page  27  of  a  publication  entitled  "The  Lamentation 
of  Rev.  C.  T.  Demarest  over  Dr.  Froeligh,"  says, 
"During  my  administration  here  I  have  been  gener- 
ally engaged,  in  conjunction  with  several  brethren, 
both  ministers  and  lay  members,  in  opposing  dangerous 
innovations,  both  in  discipline  and  doctrine,  that  were 
too  successfully  breaking  into  our  church,  but  with  little 
success,  until,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Hopkinsian  heresy,  we  were  reduced  to  the  alternative 
either  of  tamely  submitting  or  separating,  when,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1822,  four  ministers  besides  myself,  and  seven 
congregations,  with  their  consistories,  formed  ourselves 
into  a  separate  body  by  the  name  and  title  of  *  The 
True  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America,'  adopting 
All  the  doctrines  and  standards  established  and  ratified 
in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Annis  1618-19,  without  the  least 
alteration.  Since  our  formation  we  have  increased  to 
the  number  of  twelve  ministers  and  twenty  congr^a- 
tions."  Then  Mr.  Demarest  says,  "  Dr.  Froeligh  had 
long  labored  to  promote  sound  doctrine,  pure  ordi- 
nances, and  correct  discipline  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  but  toiled  without  success.  When  the  Gren- 
eral  Synod  was  in  session,  June,  1822,  he  informed  a 
few  friends  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Forrester  that 
he  intended  to  make  one  more  effort,  and  if  that  failed 
he  had  done  with  the  General  Synod  forever.  He 
meant  next  morning  to  move  '  that  a  convention  be 
called  to  determine  what  was  and  what  was  not  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.'  The 
motion  was  rejected.  After  his  return  home  the  doctor 
assembled  the  consistories  and  leading  members  of  his 
congregations,  and  proposed  to  them  '  whether  they 
were  willing  with  him  to  separate  from  the  corrupt 
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judicatories  of  the  Dutch  Church.'  Thirty-seven  voted 
for  the  measure  and  thirty-seven  against  it;  these 
latter  were  not  opposed  to  the  thing,  but  thought  that 
matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  step.  The  doctor 
betook  himself  to  fasting  and  prayer,  and,  as  he  re- 
lated to  his  aged  friend,  Mr.  Jacobus  Brinkerhoff,  of 
Pollifly,  it  was  impressed  on  his  mind  that  his  churches 
would  yet  go  with  him.  In  this  st^ate  matters  con- 
tinued for  a  little  while.  At  length  a  meeting  of  both 
consistories  was  called  at  the  house  of  Cornelius  Ter- 
hune,  near  Hackensack,  at  which  joint  and  full  meet- 
ing the  measure  of  separation  was  unanimously  adop- 
ted." 

The  doctor  went  to  the  north  to  ascertain  whether 
the  ministers  and  churches  who  had  separated  from 
the  corrupt  Classis  of  Montgomery  would  unite  with 
him  and  his  consistories  in  lifting  up  a  banner  for  the 
truth.  They  consented,  came  to  Schraalenburgh,  and 
the  cause  of  separation  for  corruption  and  corrupt  ju- 
dications was  happily  consummated  in  October,  1822. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Froeligh  and  his  coad- 
jutors led  to  the  events  in  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Albany  in  1823,  where 
was  formed  an  appeal  from  the  Rev.  James  V.  C. 
Romeyn,  and  a  memorial  from  the  congregation  of 
Schraalenburgh  on  the  subject  of  their  secession.  Mr. 
Romeyn's  appeal  related  to  the  trial  of  Dr.  Froeligh, 
on  charges  preferred  against  him  before  the  Classis  of 
Paramus,  but  the  appeal  was  withdrawn  at  the  rcr 
quest  of  Mr.  Romeyn,  for  the  reason  that  the  purpose 
of  the  appeal  could  be  reached  in  another  way.  The 
memorial  with  others  were  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Revs.  Philip  Duryee,  Peter  Labagh,  and 
Samuel  Van  Vranken  and  Elders  J.  R.  tlardenbergh 
and  Abraham  Van  Vechten.  Then  appeared  upon 
the  table  of  the  Synod  a  pamphlet,  stating  "  reasons 
assigned  by  a  numbcOr  of  ministers,  elders,  and  dea- 
cons for  declaring  themselves  the  True  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  dated 
at  Schraalenburgh,  Oct.  25, 1822,  signed  by  Abraham 
Brokaw,  minister;  Abraham  Wortman,  elder  from 
the  congregation  of  Ovid  ]  Sylvanus  Palmer,  minister ; 
Peter  Vosburgh,  deacon  from  the  congregation  of 
Union ;  John  C.  Tol,  minister  from  the  congregation 
of  Middletown  ;  Hugh  Mitchell,  elder  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Westerlo  and  Middletown,  in  Canajoha- 
rie ;  Henry  V.  Wyckoff,  minister ;  Henry  Few,  elder 
from  Second  Church  of  Charlestown  ;  Solomon  Froe- 
ligh, minister;  Simon  Demarest,  elder  of  Hacken- 
sack and  Schraalenburgh ;  Peter  D.  Demarest,  Albert 
firinkerhoof,  William  Christie,  Henry  N.Van  Voorhis, 
Benjamin  Westervelt,  John  Terhune,  elders ;  Henry 
W.  Banta,  Richard  Scott,  Caspaurus  J.  Zabriskie, 
John  J.  Van  Buskirk,  David  Kipp,  Samuel  S.  De- 
marest, Richard  Berdan,  David  B.  Demarest,  dea- 
cons. 

This  pamphlet  was  referred  to  the  same  committee, 
and  their  report  thereon  made  and  adopted  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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*<Aiiionf  other  fthtngi  that  the  pamphlet  refemd  to  theoommlttte 
with  the  DMiie  of  B«t.  Dr.  Froellgh  thereto  eabecribed  rqwrt,— 

**  That  the  Bet.  Dr.  Froelif  h,  aa  a  Proteeor  of  Theology  In  the  Dutch 
Chorch,  It  directly  aoconntable  to  the  General  Synod  fbr  miebeharlor ; 
that  it  appean  by  the  printed  pamphlet  referred  to  yoar  oommittee  with 
the  namee  ot  Dr.  Froelif  h  and  other*  affixed  thereto,  and  which  they 
have  caneed  to  be  pnbliehed. 

**  I.  That  Dr.  Froeligh  thereby  avowi  himself  aa  a  eeceder  ttom  the  Be- 
formed  Dutch  Chnrchi  nnder  whoee  anthority  he  holds  hie  office  bt  pro- 
feeeor. 

"  2.  That  he  by  the  same  pamphlet  implicated  die  oonititnted  author- 
itiee  of  the  chnrch  in  the  eerioos  charges  of  dlsrefard  to  Ohristian  died- 
pline,  of  prostltnting  the  sacraments  by  an  indiecrlminate  administra* 
^tion  of  them,  and  of  sanctioning  or  winking  at  onsoond  dootflnee,  and 
cherishing  the  promulgators  thereof, 

"3.  That  he,  in  the  said  pamphlet,  has  united  with  seTeral  d^xMed 
ministen  of  the  said  church  to  declare  themselTes  the  True  Beformed 
Dutch  Ohuroh,  in  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  anthority  of  the  said 
chnrch,  as  establlriied  by  the  constitution  and  rales  thereof. 

**  4.  That  the  ot^ect  and  tendency  of  said  pamphlet  is  to  exdte  and 
promote  schisms  and  dissensions  in  the  said  church  and  the  congrega- 
tions thereto  belonging. 

**  That  the  foregoing  acts  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Froeligh  are  direct  Tlolations 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  of  professor,  subTerriTe  of  peace  and  good 
order,  and  calcnUUed  to  excite  and  q»read  a  spirit  of  insubordination  in 
the  church,  and  to  create  contraapt  of,  and  reristanoe  to,  the  regular  and 
orderly  administration  of  the  gorernment  thereof. 

**  Your  committee  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  Bot.  Dr.  Froe- 
ligh should  be  dted,  without  delay,  to  ^pear  and  answer  to  the  charges 
aboTe  detailed  before  the  Synod. 

"  Tour  oommittee  further  report  that,  by  reason  of  the  press  of  synod- 
leal  business,  your  oommittee  have  not  been  able  to  pr^tare  a  detailed 
report  on  the  memorials  and  papers  above  referred  to.  Their  general 
tenor  repreeents  dlTers  acts  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Froeligh  and  his  consistory 
as  grievous  to  the  memoriaUsts,  and  that  they  have  sought  redress  in  the 
constitutional  modee  preecilbed  in  such  casee;  but  that  the  eaid  consist- 
ory and  the  Classis  of  Paramus,  to  which  they  belong,  either  neglect  or 
refhse  to  act  upon  the  memorialists*  complaints.  That  since  the  seceerion 
of  Dr.  Froeligh  from  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church  a  large  proportion  of 
his  congregation  remain  falthfhl  to  their  duty,  who.  In  consequence  of 
the  adherence  of  the  consistory  to  the  doctor,  are  unable  to  adopt  any 
measuree  to  secure  the  property  of  their  church  and  to  ft-ee  themaelves 
from  the  dominion  of  the  said  consistory.  That  the  memorialists,  for 
the  reasons  above  stated,  have  preeented  the  said  memorials  to  the  Par- 
ticular Synod  of  New  Tork,  who  have  referred  the  same  for  advice  to 
this  Synod.  The  ol^ect  which  they  wirii  to  obtain  appears  to  be  to  have 
the  said  consistory  depoeed  and  a  new  election  ordered,  with  a  direction 
to  the  Classis  of  Paramus  to  ordain  sucif  new  consistory  or  cause  the 
same  to  be  ordained. 

**Tonr  committee,  considering  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the 
case,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  same  to  the  Synod  for  their  decision,  with- 
out expreesing  any  opinion  thereon.  AH  of  which  is  reepectfhily  sub- 
mitted. 


(Signed) 


**  Philip  Dubtka,  Chairmim:* 


It  will  thus  be  seen  from  these  documents  that  Dr. 
Froeligh  and  his  followers  declared  the  adherents  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  to  have  been  deserters 
of  some,  at  least,  of  the  essential  articles  of  faith  as 
laid  down  at  Dordrecht;  and  that  they,  in  return,  de- 
clared their  accusers  to  have  seceded  from  the  estab- 
lished church.  The  Synod  cited  the  doctor,  and  he  not 
coming,  cited  him  again.  Proof  was  furnished  to  the 
Synod  that  the  doctor  had  been  personally  served, 
had  read  the  citation,  and  said  "  he  should  not  reply 
to  it.''  If  he  was  none  of  them,  of  course  he  would 
not  obey  their  mandates.  As  the  tribunal  could  not 
enforce  his  attendance,  nothing  was  left  to  it  but  to 
proceed  to  try  him  as  a  recusant.  In  a  preamble  and 
resolutions  the  Synod  declared, — 
That  by  reason  of  his  refusal,  and  from  what  ap 


peared  in  the  pamphlet,  that  they  adjudged  bim 
guilty  as  charged. 

That  Dr.  Froeligh  be  removed  from  the  office  of 
professor,  and  be  suspended  from  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  until  he  shall  repent,  with  full  submission,  to 
the  authority  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church. 

That  the  clerk  inform  Dr.  Froeligh  and  his  con- 
gregation, and 

That  the  Classis  of  Paramus  be  directed  to  depose 
the  consistory  of  Dr.  Froeligh  from  office,  and  to  or- 
ganize a  new  consistory  in  the  late  congregation  of 
Dr.  Froeligh. 

Against  this  action  Cornelius  C.  Cooper  and  Corne- 
lius Myers  protested,  and  appealed  to  the  General 
Synod. 

The  whole  matter  then  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
consisting  of  such  able  men  in  the  church  as  fiev. 
Dr.  Milledoler,  Rev.  Messrs.  Schoonmaker  and  Caylor, 
and  the  elders,  Messrs.  Frelinghuysen  and  Rutgen. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Field  and  the  elder,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Blocker,  were  afterwards  added  to  the  commit- 
tee. This  committee  report  on  the  appeal  of  Messrs. 
Cooper  and  Myers  as  follows  : 

"  That  after  careftal  consideration  of  the  case  they  recommend  to  the 
General  Synod  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

**  1.  J2«M>/ved,  That  although  the  conduct  of  the  Classis  of  Psramnf  in 
not  complying  with  the  injunction  of  General  Synod  in  this  esse  can 
never  be  Justified  as  a  general  principle,  yet  that  peculiarities  have  ex- 
isted in  tlie  case  which  convince  this  Synod  that  they  have  not  acted  in 
the  premises  fh>m  a  q»irit  of  insubordination,  but  from  a  sincere  desirs 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  churches  nnder  their  care. 

**2.  Bmoh^  That  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Hyers  from  ths 
decision  of  the  Classis  of  Paramus  be,  and  hereby  is,  saatained. 

**  8.  AeMoieed,  That  this  Synod,  anxiously  deairous  to  remove  out  of  the 
way  everything  oppoeed  to  peace  and  godlinees  in  the  churches  of  that 
region,  and  if  poeeible  reetore  to  them  harmony  and  good  order,  win  ap- 
point  a  commission  to  visit  said  churohee  for  the  above  purpoe^  «oni«' 
with  the  Claaris  of  Paramus,  and,  if  found  necessary  and  prBCticable, 
ordain  new  consistories. 

**  4.  BMoUed,  That  the  Classis  of  Paramus  be  required  to  meet  at  Hack- 
ensack  on  the  first  Tueeday  of  July  next  (1824),  at  ten  o'clock  aji.,  to 
confer  with  such  oommlasion  as  General  Synod  shall  appoint. 

**6.  Bmoh«d,  That  the  Bev.  Drs.  Philip  Milledoler,  Jamee  8.  Gannon, 
and  John  Knox  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  De  Witt,  Jacob  Siekles, 
Jesse  Fonda,  Cornelius  C.  Guyler,  John  Ludlow,  Jacob  Schooomaker, 
Cornelius  D.  Weebrook,  and  David  S.  Bogart,  and  the  elders,  Mesm. 
Abraham  Van  Nest,  Jacob  B.  Hardenburgfa,  Isaac  Hyer,  James  GL  Boose 
veil,  John  Frelinghuysen,  and  Henry  Rutgers,  compose  said  omunis* 
sion. 

**Bespectfhlly  submitted, 

(Signed)       **  P.  MiLLBDOLaa,  Chabwtan. 

**  RmAvdt  That  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appi^nted  by  the 
adoption  of  the  above  report  be  directed  to  preach  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  said  committee  with  the  Classis  of  Paramoa,  and  that  the 
Bev.  David  8.  Bogart  be  his  secundns. 

"  i^MoIred,  That  the  stated  clerk  be  directed  to  notUy  the  membeia  of 
the  oommittee  not  now  upon  the  floor  of  Synod  of  their  appoiBtmeat, 
and  aleo  to  notify  the  Olaaris  of  Paramus  of  the  appointment  of  saeh 
committee,  and  of  the  time  of  their  meeting. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  stated  clerk  transmit  a  copy  of  the  preceding  re- 
port to  the  consistories  of  Hackensaok  and  Schraalenbnigh. 

**  Bfoived^  That  any  five  of  the  commission  appointed  to  meet  with 
the  Classis  of  Paramos,  regularly  convened,  shaU  be  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  bnsinees." 

This  committee  was  evidently  chosen  with  great 
care.  It  embraced  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  church  in  1824,  men  who  could 
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be  safely  endowed  with  earthly  power,  since  they 
were  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  Milledoler 
knew  how  to  prevail  with  God  and  to  persuade  men. 
Oaouon  had  been  a  student  under  Dr.  Froeligh,  and 
in  his  short,  pithy,  and  pointed  sentences  had  often 
shown  how  well  he  had  learned  from  his  master,  John 
Knox;  coming  down  from  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
ancestry  harmonized  so  much  of  good  in  his  own 
character  that  he  has  justly  been  called  "  A  messen- 
ger of  grace  to  guilty  men."  Thomas  De  Witt  was 
one  of  those  unquestionably  great  men,  who  always 
seem  to  travel  the  world  so  safely  and  securely  in  the 
wisdom  and  in  the  depth  of  the  greatness  of  their 
onderslanding.  Sickles,  another  student  of  Froeligh, 
preached  the  gospel  every  day  and  every  hour  of  his 
life.  The  eloquent  Fonda  was  then  only  thirty-eight, 
and  died  at  forty-one,  renowned  for  his  piety  and 
power  in  winning  men.  Cuyler  was  able  and  zealous, 
but  only  in  a  good  cause.  Ludlow  was  a  strong  man 
in  learning  and  in  faith,  on  whom  public  burdens 
might  safely  rest.  Schoonmaker,  Westbrook,  and  Bo- 
g&rt,  though  all  unlike,  were  all  influential  and  able 
ministers.  The  lay  members  of  this  commission,  too, 
were  wise  in  counsel,  and  capable  of  discriminating 
and  advising  in  great  and  difficult  affairs. 

The  Claasis  met  this  sy nodical  commission  at  the 
Church  on  the  Green,  in  Hackensack,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  and  Milledoler  preached  to  them  from  the  words 
(1  Cor.  i.  10) :  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the 
same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among 
you ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment."  And  after 
that  came  "  an  address  of  the  commission  of  General 
Synod  to  the  ministers,  officers,  and  other  members 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  especially  to  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  the  Secession,"  printed  and 
circulated.  Milledoler  and  Knox  and  Van  Nest  had 
signed  it  as  a  sub-committee.  In  this  address  the 
committee,  in  alluding  to  Dr.  Froeligh,  express  sor- 
row in  recognizing  at  the  head  of  the  secession  "  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  venerable  for  his  years  and 
standing, — one  in  whom  the  church  had  formerly 
reposed  high  confidence,  and  to  whom,  under  God, 
she  was  rather  entitled  to  look  up  as  her  counselor 
and  her  defender  than  to  contemplate  as  her  accuser 
and  judge;"  and  further  on  they  say,  "With  this 
gentleman  were  associated  several  ministers  not  in 
good  standing,  being  then  under  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion from  the  sacred  office ;"  and  in  relation  to  the 
pamphlet  they  say,  "  the  object  of  which  was  to  state 
and  to  justify  the  reasons  for  their  secession,  and 
while  they  admit  the  definition  of  a  true  church,  as 
stated  in  the  pamphlet,  recognizing  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  only  head  of  the  church,  they  refute  the  doctrine 
of  '  absolute  perfection  as  an  additional  mark  of  the 
true  Church  of  Qod,'  as  indicating  both  ignorance 
&nd  presumption,  and  if  these  conditions  were  to  be 
strictly  applied  not  a  single  true  Church  of  Jesus 


Christ  on  earth  could  be  found."  Then  the  report 
seeks  to  show  that  the  secession  is  apostasy  by  a  de- 
parture of  that  body  from  its  adopted  standards,  say- 
ing, "  We  now  turn  to  a  statement  of  melancholy 
facts  in  relation  to  the  judications  of  that  body,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  lost  its  soundness 
for  doctrine  and  become  deeply  tainted  with  error." 
Then,  as  to  the  charges  made  against  the  church  in 
the  pamphlet,  the  committee  say  they  find  them 
"intermingled  and  entangled  with  other  matters  in 
deep  confusion."     The  first  adduced  is  the  case  of 

Rev.  Conrad  Ten  Eyck.  Mr.  T has  been  charged 

with  being  an  advocate  of  general  atonement.  The 
case  was  tried  by  the  Classis  of  Montgomery,  and 
eventually  came  before  General  Synod  in  1820.    The 

opinions  of  Mr.  T ,  as  expressed  in  his  pamphlet, 

were  decided  disapproved  and  condemned,  and  he 
received  their  public  reproof.  But  from  his  explana- 
tion that,  though  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  in 
itself  of  infinite  value,  yet  that  he  died  savingly  only 
for  the  elect,  and  as  from  other  expressions,  and  his 
whole  deportment  on  that  occasion.  Synod  had  reason 
to  believe  he  was  conscious  of  having  acted  unad- 
visedly and  imprudently,  they  did  judge  there  was 
not  sufficient  ground  for  his  suspension. 

But  we  must  desist  from  fiirther  remarks  here  as  to 
the  details  of  this  controversy,  referring  the  reader  to 
the  account  of  this  transaction  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  New  Barbadoes,  elsewhere  in  this  history. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  churches,  the  Old  Reformed  and 
the  True  Reformed,  separated  from  each  other,  and 
have  not  yet  come  together  again.  When  they  shall 
eagerly  and  anxiously  look,  from  both  sides,  to  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in 
the  same  judgment,  then  the  breach  may  be  healed. 
Time  certainly  is  not  widening  the  separation,  and 
their  differences  may  yet  all  be  lost  amid  those 
ecstasies  when  God  shall  come  to  bring  all  heaven 
before  their  eyes. 

The  old  South  Church,  belonging  to  the  True 
Reformed  Dutch  Society,  is  situated  about  one  mile 
south  of  the  North  Church,  and  about  two  miles 
east  of  the  Hackensack  River.  It  stands  on  an 
elevation,  commanding  a  pleasant  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Just  a  little  east  of  the  church, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  stands  a  most  com- 
modious and  pleasant  and  well-built  parsonage,  con- 
structed of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  spa- 
cious wing  of  one  story  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
main  building.  The  church  edifice  is  built  of  stone, 
with  a  spacious  square  tower  running  from  the  front 
foundations  above  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  spire,  bearing  the  old-fashioned 
Dutch  weather-cock  as  a  vane.  This  represents  the 
cock  that  crew  thrice  before  the  betrayal  of  our  Sa- 
viour. 

Over  the  front  entrance  to  the  church  is  a  brown- 
stone  tablet,  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  square,  bearing 
this  inscription,  thus : 
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Het 

Huys  det  Hearsn 

G«boadt  en  den  Jaare  1799 

lit  Sam.  chap.  YII  tb  12 

Ebenhaaieer  tot  hier  toe  haeft 

one  de  Heere  Oeholpen. 

PMlm  LXXXIY  Yr  2. 

HoIIieflyk  1701  uwe  nooningen  0  Heere 

Bebuilt  A.D. 

1866 

This  iDscription  translated  reads  as  follows : 

**Thii  house  wee  built  here  in  1799.  lit  Samael,  chapter  rii.  Terae  12. 
Ebeneser,  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  ni.  Pialm  IzzziT.  Terae  1. 
How  amiable  are  thy  tabemaclei,  0  Lord  of  boats  1  Bebollt  in  the  year 
of  oar  Lord  1866.** 

The  word  Ebenezer  in  the  Hebrew  means  a  stone  of 
help.  As  when  Samuel  said,  ''This  is  the  monu- 
ment which  I  have  erected  as  a  token  of  that  di- 
vine aid  which  God  has  given  me  in  my  battle 
against  the  Philistines/'  so  if  this  memorial -stone 
over  the  door  of  the  South  Church  is  a  monument 
of  the  triumph  of  its  members  over  sin,  it  is  well. 

A  well-kept  and  spacious  cemetery  around  the 
church  bespeaks  the  care  with  which  the  living 
guard  the  resting-places  of  their  beloved  dead.  The 
other  churches  in  this  township  have  been  organized 
at  a  much  later  period  than  the  churches  at  Schraalen- 
burgh,  and  have  been  mentioned  in  giving  the  history 
of  their  localities. 

Rev.  George  Seibert.— The  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphical sketch  is  the  son  of  John  and  Barbara 
Heffler  Seibert,  And  was  born  in  Frankenfeldt  Land- 
kereight,  New  Stadt  Anderich,  Germany,  Jan.  24, 
1839.  He  came  in  early  life  with  his  parents  to 
America,  and  located  in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  where 
his  studies  were  pursued.  During  the  year  1858  he 
entered  the  grammar  department  of  Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  a  year  later  began  his 
college  course,  which  continued  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  after  which,  on  May  28, 1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  G,  N.  J.  V.  I.,  during  the  late  civil  war. 

Mr.  Seibert  served  with  credit  in  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  at  Bull  Run,  and  West  Point,  having 
been  discharged  from  service  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1863,  on  account  of  disability.  His  leisure  time  was 
spent  in  study,  and  the  completion  of  his  college 
course,  which  enabled  him  to  graduate '  in  June, 
1862,  when  he  received  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
A.M.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  entered  the  theological 
seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1866,  and  was  ordained  and  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Classis  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
August  12th  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Seibert  was  at 
this  time  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Middletown,  N.  J.,  and  continued  in  that 
relation  until  1873,  when  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  to  occupy 
the  field  at  Havana,  111.,  and  began  his  labors  in 
April  of  that  year.  He  was  married  June  20,  1866, 
to  Miss  Mary  F.,  daughter  of  William  C.  and  Han- 
nah Gurnee,  of  New  York  City.    Their  children  are 


George  G.,  Edward  T.,  Henry  P.,  Frank  A.,  and 
their  adopted  daughter  Jennie.  Mr.  Seibert  con- 
tinued to  labor  with  success  at  Havana  until  1880, 
when  in  October  of  that  year  he  accepted  a  call  to 
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the  North  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  Schraalen- 
burgh,  N.  J.,  when  he  was  installed  by  a  committee 
of  Classis  during  the  same  month,  and  is  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  ministerial  labor. 

Mr.  Seibert  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Illinois,  Knights  of  Honor,  and  Grand 
Chaplain  of  this  organization. 

Ret.  Garret  A.  Harikg.— The  Haring  fiunily  are 
of  Holland  extraction,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  biographical  sketch  having  been 
Abram,  whose  birth  occurred  May  18,  1755,  and 
who  settled  in  Tappan,  now  the  township  of  Harring- 
ton. Here  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits,  and  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Blauvelt,  of  Bergen  County,  to  whom 
one  son  was  bom,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  March 
22,  1781.  He  chose  Ramapo,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
as  a  residence,  where  he  was  both  farmer  and  miller. 
He  was,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1802,  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Maria  Smith,  of  the  same  township,  and 
became  the  parent  of  two  children, — Abram  G.  and  a 
daughter,  Hetty,  who  became  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Ter- 
hune.  The  death  of  Gku'ret  A.  occurred  Dec  12, 
1869.  His  son,  Abram  G.,  whose  birth  occurred 
July  16,  1803,  on  the  homestead,  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural employments,  having  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  ownership  of  the  family  estate.    He  married 
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CbaritjT  Johnson,  of  the  township  of  Ramapo,  and 
had  two  sons, — Garret  A.  and  John  J.  Haring.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Haring  occurred  March  12, 1864.  His 
son,  Garret  A.,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  born 


in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18, 1829,  where  his 
early  life  was  spent  in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an 
edacation.  He  at  a  later  period  followed  business 
pursuits,  and  was  united  in  marriage,  Jan.  1, 1851,  to 
Miss  Lavinia  Van  Houten,  of  Ramapo.  Their  chil- 
dren are  three  daughters, — Melissa,  Ellen  Hester,  and 
Naomi.  Mr.  Haring  began  the  study  of  theology 
while  a  resident  of  Bockland  County,  and  in  1868, 
six  months  after  his  examination,  received  a  call  to 
the  True  Reformed  Church  of  Schraalenburgh,  which 
he  accepted,  and  where  he  has  since  labored  with  sig- 
nal success.  The  church  under  his  pastorate  has  been 
both  progressive  and  prosperous.  Mr.  Haring,  in  his 
political  predilections,  is  a  Democrat,  and  advocates 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  platform. 

Tenafly  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  in  the  win- 
ter of  1868  and  1864  that  the  Hon.  Ashbel  Green,  in 
a  conversation  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Wall,  sug- 
gested to  him  that  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Tenafly  would  be  desirable,  and  on  considera- 
tioo  that  Rev.  Mr.  Wall  would  undertake  the. enter- 
prise of  establishing  a  church,  Mr.  Green  generously 
offered  to  erect  at  his  own  expense  a  temporary  build- 
ing for  religious  purposes. 

The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Wall  removed 
^m  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  then  residing. 


and  necessary  preparations  were  made  for  the  erection 
of  a  church  in  the  spring  of  1864,  the  location  being 
on  the  east  side  of  the  railroad,  a  short  distance  south 
of  Clinton  Avenue,  and  on  August  6th  of  the  same 
year  it  was  completed  and  opened  for  religious  wor- 
ship. At  a  meeting  of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New 
York  City,  held  at  Tenafly,  Nov.  21, 1865,  a  petition 
was  presented  by  sixteen  persons,  requesting  to  form 
themselves  into  a  Presbyterian  body.  The  petition 
being  granted,  the  church  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  Tenafly  Presbyterian  Church.  Robert 
Halley  and  E.  S.  Saxton  were  chosen  elders,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  G.  Wall  was  invited  to  act  as  stated 
supply.  The  sixteen  who  petitioned  to  be  formed 
into  one  body  as  members  were  Mrs.  Liouisa  B. 
Green,  Robert  Halley,  Mrs.  R.  Halley,  Mrs.  Anna 
H.  Martin,  E.  S.  Saxton,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Saxton,  Mrs. 
Anna  F.  Shanburgher,  Miss  Sarah  S.  Saxton,  Miss 
Mary  S.  Saxton,  Miss  Martha  F.  Saxton,  Mrs.  Sarah 
H.  Wall,  William  K.  Fowler,  Mrs.  William  K.  Fow- 
ler, Miss  Sarah  B.  McCulloch,  Miss  Eleanor  McCul- 
loch,  William  Halley. 

Services  were  held  in  the  little  chapel  until  Sept. 
27, 1865,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  without 
delay  steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  new  and  larger  edi- 
fice, which  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
and  was  dedicated  May  12, 1867.  This  church  is  of 
stone,  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  is  located  on  Magnolia  Avenue,  between 
Highwood  and  Hillside  Avenues.  Rev.  Mr.  Wall 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Clarence  Geddes,  May  7, 1873, 
who  resigned  in  May,  1881,  and  Rev.  Richard  Bent- 
ley,  the  present  pastor,  was  installed  Jan.  19, 1882. 

The  present  elders  are  C.  J.  Jacobus,  B.  F.  Pond, 
Robert  J.  Waddell,  J.  J.  Harring ;  trustees,  H.  B. 
Palmer,  A.  G.  Demarest,  A.  Z.  Boyd. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  a  Catholic  Church  was  organ- 
ized at  Tenafly,  Palisade  township,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Paganini,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  members. 
Services  were  first  held  in  an  old  unoccupied  build- 
ing for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  when  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  erect  a  church  edifice,  and  on 
Oct.  3>  1873,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Right  Rev. 
R.  Seton,  D.D.,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  McGlynn, 
pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  New  York  City.  The 
church  was  dedicated  May,  1874,  by  Bishop  Corri- 
gan,  now  Archbishop  of  New  York.  The  church  is 
located  about  one-fourth  mile  from  the  depot,  on  the 
county  road,  and  is  of  wood.  Value  of  church  prop- 
erty, eight  thousand  dollars.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Joseph  Paganini,  who  only  remained  a  short 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Cornelius  Cannon, 
who  remained  until  March  25, 1878,  when  Rev.  Theo- 
dore McDonald,  the  present  pastor,  took  charge. 
The  first  trustees  were  Bishop  Corrigan,  G.  H.  Doane, 
y.  G.,  Rev.  Joseph  Paganini,  Patrick  McDonald,  and 
James  Lynch.  The  present  trustees  are  Bishop  Wig- 
ger,  V.  G.,  Rev.  Theodore  McDonald,  James  Lynch, 
and  John  Brenner. 
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Id  connectjou  witb  the  church  there  is  a  school, 
organized  by  Ro? .  Theodore  McDonald  in  May,  1879, 
with  oue  huudrcd  and  five  scholars.  This  school  is 
to  educate  the  children  whose  parents  belong  to  the 
church.  The  preceptresses  are  Sisters  of  Charity 
from  EiiglewooiL 

Cemeteriei. — There  are  many  private  burial-places 
in  dilferent  parta  of  the  township.  The  cemetery  at 
the  S^juch  Churcfi  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  that  church. 

The  cemetery  known  as  the  "Old  French  Burying- 
OmuncI"  is  perhap:s  the  most  ancient  burial-place  in 
the  eotinty.  Thiss  cemetery  is  located  on  an  elevation 
a4}<)i'i^ng  the  farm  of  Mr.  Heine,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  rods  ncirth  of  New  Bridge. 

For  years  it  hiu^i  been  gaeglected,  and  many  of  the 
headstones  have  crumbled  and  fallen.  Maj.  James 
Demare«t,  for  many  years  a  crier  of  the  Bergen  courts, 
and  whfj  died  about  twenty  years  since  and  was  buried 
here^  liad  charge  of  these  grounds  for  a  long  time 
prior  to  hiji  deatlL  Many  others  of  the  old  Demarest 
family,  the  first  ancestor  of  which  located  in  this 
vicinity  »oon  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury^ found  here  titeir  last  resting-place.  On  entering 
the  eenietcry  a  row  of  small  brown  stones,  rudely 
itmj>en,  jittracl  the  attention.    The  first  bears  the  in- 

icnptioii : 

Hier  is  Oele^, 
vt  ItochttHin  Van  Jaooba 
lM>Kipr  Oeboren  1707 
L^ctobvr  de  6  Orer* 
Ll^«,  a  1792  January 
itft  13 :  Outsmde.  84. 
7ur,  3.  maande.  en 
a,  Dug«. 

The  next  atone  has  the  following  inscription  : 

Dan.  Loiier. 
D»boren  1776. 
Jutr  17.    GMtorran 
Jim*  10.    1777. 
Out  10.  Maande  8S.  da. 

The  third  »tone  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and 
upon  it  is  inscribed  : 

J<pa  LoiL 

gt'bor.  1773 

N<iTeinber2 

f  bstov.  1776  an 

Out.  3.  Ja.  9  ma.  9  da. 

The  ]B»t  in  thi^^  row  of  stones  reads: 

Jfk*.  Loder. 

f  Kboren  1771 

TeBrtiary  11.  geatorren 

lTTC,Aagu.8. 

Out  TJa.  6  ma.  26  da. 

In  the  next  nm  of  graves  there  are  two  very  small 
brownstone  Hiabu,  the  first  of  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion: 

F.  0. 
died  30 
Sep.  1798. 

And  the  other  reads  as  follows : 

8.0. 
died  29 
1790. 


Quite  a  number  of  headstones  bear  the  names  of 
Zobriskie  and  Zabriskie,  and  several  that  of  Ely. 

It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Demarests  and  Elys  have  cleared  the  grounds  of 
many  of  the  bushes  and  undergrowth  and  intend 
making  other  improvements. 

The  whole  township  of  Palisade  is  interesting  in 
being  the  site  of  so  many  of  the  historica  events  in 
the  past,  in  the  general  apparent  thrift  of  its  people 
in  the  present,  and  in  the  promise  of  its  great  pros- 
perity in  the  future. 

Oeorge  Hnyler. — ^The  progenitor  of  the  Huyler 
&mily  in  New  Jersey  was  Capt.  John  Huyler,  who 
was  of  Grerman  lineage,  and  early  located  in  the  town- 
ship of  Harrington,  where  he  was  the  owner  of  a  pro- 
ductive landed  estate.  He  was  a  captain  of  militia 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  became  the 
especial  object  of  British  vengeance,  his  house  having 
been  burned  and  his  family  left  destitute.  At  the 
close  of  the  conflict  he  purchased  the  property  now 
occupied  by  his  grandson,  G^rge  Huyler.  This  land 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  State,  and  has  since  been 
in  possession  of  the  family,  the  title-deed  bearing  date 
1780.  Capt.  Huyler  was  a  man  of  much  influence. 
His  judgment  in  matters  of  daily  concern  was  uner- 
ring, while  his  force  of  character  and  strong  will- 
power made  him  conspicuous  as  a  citizen.  His  chil- 
dren were  John,  a  physician  of  much  reputation  in 
New  York  City,  and  Peter,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  biography.  The  latter  was  born  April  8, 1781, 
on  the  paternal  estate,  where  his  early  life  was  spent 
in  farming  pursuits.  His  advantages  of  education 
were  necessarily  limited,  and  his  growing  years  de- 
voted principally  to  labor.  He  was  conspicuous  for 
integrity  of  character  and  diligence  in  his  daily  avo- 
cations, while  in  politics  he  was  a  pronounced  Demo- 
crat. He  was  on  the  5th  of  March,  1803,  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Catherine,  daughter  of  Barney  Nsu- 
gle,  a  lady  of  many  remarkable  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  whose  birth  occurred  Aug.  26,  1781.  Their 
children  are  John,  born  Nov.  14,  1803 ;  Barent  N., 
whose  birth  occurred  Aug.  6, 1806 ;  George,  bom  June 
24, 1811 ;  Henry,  born  May  5, 1821,  and  Garret,  the 
date  of  whose  birth  was  July  9, 1824. 

Peter  Huyler's  death  occurred  Dec.  30,  1872,  and 
that  of  his  wife  Jan.  4, 1867. 

Their  son  G^rge  spent  his  early  years  upon  the 
homestead.  The  neighboring  schools  afibrded  an  op- 
portunity for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  education, 
and  later  years  found  him  absorbed  in  the  labors  of 
an  agriculturist.  He  was  married  May  25,  1847,  to 
Miss  Jane,  daughter  of  Garret  A.  Hopper,  of  Para- 
mus,  N.  J.,  and  became  the  father  of  a  son,  John,  now 
residing  with  his  parents,  and  united  in  marriage,  May 
22, 1873,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Post,  and  Eve  Anna,  now  de- 
ceased. George  Huyler  has  from  early  manhood  led 
a  life  of  unusual  activity.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
became  the  manager  of  his  father's  business  interests, 
and  at  once  established  a  reputation  no  less  for  ea- 
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**  Among  other  thinei  that  the  pAmphleC  referred  to  theoommlttee 
with  the  name  of  BeT.  Dr.  Froeligh  thereto  eabecrlbed  report,— 

**  That  the  Bev.  Dr.  Froeligh,  ea  a  Profeeeor  of  Theology  Id  the  Datch 
Ohoroh,  is  directly  aoooantable  to  the  General  Synod  for  miehehaTlor ; 
that  it  appean  by  the  printed  pamphlet  referred  to  yonr  oommlttee  with 
the  names  of  Dr.  Froeligh  and  othen  afllzed  thereto,  and  which  they 
have  oaoied  to  be  pabUehed. 

**  1 .  That  Dr.  Froeligh  thereby  avowi  himself  si  a  seoeder  from  the  B»- 
formed  Dutch  Ohurch,  under  whoee  antbority  he  holds  his  office  bf  pro- 


'*  2.  That  he  by  the  same  pamphlet  implicated  the  consCitated  author- 
ities of  the  church  in  the  serious  charges  of  disregard  to  Christian  disci- 
pline, of  prostituting  the  sacraments  by  an  Indiscriminate  adminlstra- 
jtion  of  them,  and  of  sanctioning  or  winking  at  unsound  doctrines,  ami 
cherishing  the  promulgators  thereof. 

*'3.  That  he,  In  the  said  pamphlet,  has  united  with  several  deposed 
ministers  of  the  said  ohurch  to  declare  themselTes  the  True  Beformed 
Dutch  Church,  In  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  antbority  of  the  said 
church,  as  established  by  the  constitution  and  rules  thereof. 

'*  4.  That  the  ol^ect  and  tendency  of  said  pamphlet  is  to  ezoitf  and 
promote  schisms  and  dissensions  in  the  said  church  and  the  congrega- 
tions thereto  belonging. 

**  That  the  foregoing  acts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Froeligh  are  direct  riolations 
of  the  duties  of  hto  office  of  professor,  snbTeiviTe  of  peace  and  good 
order,  and  calculated  to  excite  and  q»read  a  spirit  of  insubordination  In 
the  church,  and  to  create  contempt  of,  and  resistance  to,  the  regular  and 
orderly  administration  of  the  government  thereof. 

**  Tour  committee  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  BeT.  Dr.  Froe> 
ligh  should  be  dted,  without  delay,  to  ^pear  and  answer  to  the  charges 
above  detailed  before  the  Synod. 

**  Tour  committee  further  report  that,  by  reason  of  the  press  of  synod- 
leal  husinesB,  your  committee  haTe  not  been  able  to  prepare  a  detailed 
report  on  the  memorials  and  papers  above  referred  to.  Their  general 
tenor  repreeents  divers  acts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Froeligh  and  his  consistory 
as  grievous  to  the  memorialists,  and  that  they  have  sought  redress  In  the 
constitutional  modes  preecribed  in  such  cases;  but  that  the  said  consist* 
ory  and  the  Classls  of  Paramus,  to  which  they  belong,  either  neglect  or 
ref^ise  to  act  upon  the  memorialists*  complaints.  That  since  the  secession 
of  Dr.  Froeligh  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  a  large  proportion  of 
his  oongregatlon  remain  feithfhl  to  their  duty,  who.  In  oonseqnence  of 
the  adherence  of  the  consistory  to  the  doctor,  are  unable  to  adopt  any 
measures  to  secure  the  pn^rty  of  their  church  and  to  ft^e  themselves 
trom  the  dominion  of  the  said  consistory.  That  the  memorialists,  for 
the  reasons  above  stated,  have  presented  the  said  memorials  to  the  Par- 
ticular Synod  of  New  Tork,  who  have  referred  the  same  for  advice  to 
this  Synod.  The  ol^ect  which  they  wish  to  obtain  appears  to  be  to  have 
the  said  consistory  depoeed  and  a  new  election  ordered,  with  a  direction 
to  the  Classls  of  Paramus  to  ordain  suctf  new  consistory  or  cause  the 
same  to  be  ordained. 

**  Tour  conunittee,  considering  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the 
case,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  same  to  the  Synod  for  their  decision,  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion  thereon.  All  of  which  is  req>ectftilly  sub- 
mitted. 


(Signed) 


*  PXILIP  DuBTBA,  Chairman:* 


It  will  thus  be  seen  from  these  documents  that  Dr. 
Froeligh  and  his  followers  declared  the  adherents  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  to  have  been  deserters 
of  some,  at  least,  of  the  essential  articles  of  faith  as 
laid  down  at  Dordrecht ;  and  that  they,  in  return,  de- 
clared their  accusers  to  have  seceded  from  the  estab- 
lished church.  The  Synod  cited  the  doctor,  and  he  not 
coming,  cited  him  again.  Proof  was  furnished  to  the 
Synod  that  the  doctor  had  been  personally  served, 
had  read  the  citation,  and  said  "  he  should  not  reply 
to  if  If  he  was  none  of  them,  of  course  he  would 
not  obey  their  mandates.  As  the  tribunal  could  not 
enforce  his  attendance,  nothing  was  left  to  it  but  to 
proceed  to  try  him  as  a  recusant.  In  a  preamble  and 
resolutions  the  Synod  declared, — 
That  by  reason  of  his  refusal,  and  from  what  ap 


peared  in  the  pamphlet,  that  they  adjudged  him 
guilty  as  charged. 

That  Dr.  Froeligh  be  removed  from  the  office  of 
professor,  and  be  suspended  from  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  until  he  shall  repent,  with  fbll  submission,  to 
the  authority  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

That  the  clerk  inform  Dr.  Froeligh  and  his  con- 
gregation, and 

That  the  Classis  of  Paramus  be  directed  to  depoM 
the  consistory  of  Dr.  Froeligh  from  office,  and  to  or- 
ganize a  new  consistory  in  the  late  congregation  of 
Dr.  Froeligh. 

Against  this  action  Cornelius  C.  Cooper  and  Corne- 
lius Myers  protested,  and  appealed  to  the  Qeneral 
Synod. 

The  whole  matter  then  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
consisting  of  such  able  men  in  the  church  as  B^v. 
Dr.  Milledoler,  Rev.  Messrs.  Schoonmaker  and  Cuyler, 
and  the  elders,  Messrs.  Frelinghuysen  and  Butgen. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Field  and  the  elder,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Blocker,  were  afterwards  added  to  the  commit- 
tee. This  committee  report  on  the  appeal  of  Messn. 
Cooper  and  Myers  as  follows : 

'*  That  after  carefhl  consideration  of  the  case  they  recommend  to  the 
General  Synod  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

**  1.  Brnthnd,  That  although  the  conduct  of  the  Clamli  of  Paramus  In 
not  complying  with  the  injunction  of  General  Synod  in  this  case  can 
never  l>e  Justified  as  a  general  principle,  yet  that  peculiarities  have  ex* 
bted  in  the  case  which  convince  this  Synod  that  they  have  not  acted  la 
the  premises  trom  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  but  from  a  slnoers  desire 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  churches  under  their  care. 

**  2.  Rmolr«d^  That  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Myers  from  the 
decision  of  the  Classis  of  Paramus  be,  and  hereby  Is,  sustained. 

**  8.  gewtoed.  That  this  Synod,  anxiously  desirous  to  remove  out  of  the 
way  everything  oppoeed  to  peace  and  godliness  In  the  churdies  cf  ttttt 
region,  and  if  possible  restore  to  them  harmony  and  good  order,  will  ihi>- 
point  a  oomminlon  to  visit  said  churches  for  the  above  purpoae,  confer 
with  the  Classis  of  Paramus,  and,  if  found  necessary  and  practioaMe, 
ordain  new  consistories. 

**A.  B«K>{«erf,  That  the Clsssis  of  Paramus  be  required  to  meet  at  Hack- 
ensack  on  the  tint  Tueeday  of  July  next  (1824),  at  ten  o*clock  aji.,  to 
confer  with  such  commission  as  Oeneiml  Synod  shall  appoint 

"6.  Bmohed,  That  the  Rev.  Dra.  Philip  Milledoler.  James  8.  Oannoa. 
and  John  Knox  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  De  Witt,  Jacob  Sickles, 
Jeeee  Fonda,  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  John  Ludlow,  Jacob  Schoonmaker, 
Cornelius  D.  Wesbrook,  and  David  S.  Bogart,  and  the  elden,  Messn. 
Abraham  Van  Nest,  Jacob  R.  Hardenbnrgh,  Isaac  Hyer,  James  CL  i 
velt,  John  Frelinghuysen,  and  Henry  Rutgers,  compose  said  < 
sion. 

**  Respectfully  submitted, 

(mgned)       *•  P.  MiLLKOOLKft,  Ch 


**  J{eM>{r«d,  That  the  chairman  of  the  committee  i^ipolnted  by  the 
adoption  of  the  above  report  be  directed  to  preach  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  said  conunittee  with  the  Claasto  of  Paramos,  and  that  the 
Rev.  David  S.  Bogart  be  hto  secundua. 

**  fiMoJeed,  That  the  stated  clerk  be  directed  to  notify  the  members  of 
the  committee  not  now  upon  the  floor  of  Synod  of  their  appointment, 
and  also  to  notify  the  Classto  of  Paramus  of  the  i^ipointment  of  snoh 
conunittee,  and  of  the  time  of  their  meeting. 

**  Aesoived,  That  the  stated  clerk  transmit  a  copy  of  the  preceding  re- 
port to  the  consistories  of  Hackensaok  and  Sdiraalenburgfa. 

'*  Hetolved,  That  any  five  of  the  commission  appointed  to  meet  with 
the  Classls  of  Paramus,  regularly  convened,  shall  be  a  quorum  lor  the 
transaction  of  bnsineas.*' 

This  committee  was  evidently  chosen  with  great 
care.  It  embraced  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  church  in  1824,  men  who  could 
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be  safely  endowed  with  earthly  power,  since  they 
were  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  Milledoler 
knew  how  to  preyail  with  Qod  and  to  persuade  men. 
Cannon  had  been  a  student  under  Dr.  Froeligh,  and 
in  his  short,  pithy,  and  pointed  sentences  had  often 
shown  how  well  he  had  learned  from  his  master,  John 
Knox;  coming  down  from  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  | 
ancestry  harmonized  so  much  of  good  in  his  own 
character  that  he  has  justly  been  called  "  A  messen- 
ger of  grace  to  guilty  men."  Thomas  De  Witt  was 
one  of  those  unquestionably  great  men,  who  always 
seem  to  travel  the  world  so  safely  and  securely  in  the 
wisdom  and  in  the  depth  of  the  greatness  of  their 
understanding.  Sickles,  another  student  of  Froeligh, 
preached  the  gospel  every  day  and  every  hour  of  his 
life.  The  eloquent  Fonda  was  then  only  thirty-eight, 
and  died  at  forty -one,  renowned  for  his  piety  and 
power  in  winning  men.  Cuyler  was  able  and  zealous, 
but  only  in  a  good  cause.  Ludlow  was  a  strong  man 
in  learning  and  in  faith,  on  whom  public  burdens 
might  safely  rest  Schoonmaker,  Westbrook,  and  Bo- 
gart,  though  all  unlike,  were  all  influential  and  able 
ministers.  The  lay  members  of  this  commission,  too, 
were  wise  in  counsel,  and  capable  of  discriminating 
and  advising  in  great  and  difficult  affairs. 

The  Classb  met  this  sy nodical  commission  at  the 
Church  on  the  Green,  in  Hackensack,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  and  Milledoler  preached  to  them  from  the  words 
(1  Cor.  i.  10) :  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the 
same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among 
you ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment."  And  after 
that  came  "  an  address  of  the  commission  of  General 
Synod  to  the  ministers,  officers,  and  other  members 
of  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church,  and  especially  to  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  the  Secession,"  printed  and 
circulated,  liilledoler  and  Knox  and  Van  Nest  had 
signed  it  as  a  sub-committee.  In  this  address  the 
committee,  in  alluding  to  Dr.  Froeligh,  express  sor- 
row in  recognizing  at  the  head  of  the  secession  **  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  venerable  for  his  years  and 
standing, — one  in  whom  the  church  had  formerly 
reposed  high  confidence,  and  to  whom,  under  Qod, 
she  was  rather  entitled  to  look  up  as  her  counselor 
and  her  defender  than  to  contemplate  as  her  accuser 
and  judge;"  and  further  on  they  say,  "With  this 
gentleman  were  associated  several  ministers  not  in 
good  standing,  being  then  under  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion from  the  sacred  office ;"  and  in  relation  to  the 
pamphlet  they  say,  "  the  object  of  which  was  to  state 
and  to  justify  the  reasons  for  their  secession,  and 
while  they  admit  the  definition  of  a  true  church,  as 
stated  in  the  pamphlet,  recognizing  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  only  head  of  the  church,  they  refute  the  doctrine 
of  '  absolute  perfection  as  an  additional  mark  of  the 
tme  Church  of  God,'  as  indicating  both  ignorance 
and  presumption,  and  if  these  conditions  were  to  be 
strictly  applied  not  a  single  true  Church  of  Jesus 


Christ  on  earth  could  be  found."  Then  the  report 
seeks  to  show  that  the  secession  is  apostasy  by  a  de- 
parture of  that  body  from  its  adopted  standards,  say- 
ing, "  We  now  turn  to  a  statement  of  melancholy 
facts  in  relation  to  the  judications  of  that  body,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  lost  its  soundness 
for  doctrine  and  become  deeply  tainted  with  error." 
Then,  as  to  the  charges  made  against  the  church  in 
the  pamphlet,  the  committee  say  they  find  them 
"intermingled  and  entangled  with  other  matters  in 
deep  confusion."     The  first  adduced  is  the  case  of 

Rev.  Conrad  Ten  Eyck.  Mr.  T has  been  charged 

with  being  an  advocate  of  general  atonement.  The 
case  was  tried  by  the  Classis  of  Montgomery,  and 
eventually  came  before  General  Synod  in  1820.    The 

opinions  of  Mr.  T ,  as  expressed  in  his  pamphlet^ 

were  decided  disapproved  and  condemned,  and  he 
received  their  public  reproof.  But  from  his  explana- 
tion that,  though  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  in 
itself  of  infinite  value,  yet  that  he  died  savingly  only 
for  the  elect,  and  as  from  other  expressions,  and  his 
whole  deportment  on  that  occasion.  Synod  had  reason 
to  believe  he  was  conscious  of  having  acted  unad- 
visedly and  imprudently,  they  did  judge  there  was 
not  sufficient  ground  for  his  suspension. 

But  we  must  desist  from  further  remarks  here  as  to 
the  details  of  this  controversy,  referring  the  reader  to 
the  account  of  this  transaction  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  New  Barbadoes,  elsewhere  in  this  history. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  churches,  the  Old  Reformed  and 
the  True  Reformed,  separated  from  each  other,  and 
have  not  yet  come  together  again.  When  they  shall 
eagerly  and  anxiously  look,  from  both  sides,  to  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in 
the  same  judgment,  then  the  breach  may  be  healed. 
Time  certainly  is  not  widening  the  separation,  and 
their  differences  may  yet  all  be  lost  amid  those 
ecstasies  when  God  shall  come  to  bring  all  heaven 
before  their  eyes. 

The  old  South  Church,  belonging  to  the  True 
Reformed  Dutch  Society,  is  situated  about  one  mile 
south  of  the  North  Church,  and  about  two  miles 
east  of  the  Hackensack  River.  It -stands  on  an 
elevation,  commanding  a  pleasant  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Just  a  little  east  of  the  church, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  stands  a  most  com- 
modious and  pleasant  and  well-built  parsonage,  con- 
structed of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  spa- 
cious wing  of  one  story  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
main  building.  The  church  edifice  is  built  of  stone, 
with  a  spacious  square  tower  running  from  the  front 
foundations  above  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  spii'e,  bearing  the  old-fashioned 
Dutch  weather-cock  as  a  vane.  This  represents  the 
cock  that  crew  thrice  before  the  betrayid  of  our  Sa- 
viour. 

Over  the  front  entrance  to  the  church  is  a  brown- 
stone  tablet,  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  square,  bearing 
this  inscription,  thus : 
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M  Among  other  thinei  ttiat  the  |NunphleC  referred  to  the  oommittee 
with  the  name  of  Bev.  Dr.  Froeligh  thereto  eabecrlbed  report,— 

**  That  the  Bev.  Dr.  Froeligh,  ea  a  Profeeeor  of  Theology  in  the  Datch 
Charch,  is  directly  aooonntable  to  the  General  Synod  for  mMwhaTior ; 
that  it  appean  by  the  printed  pamphlet  referred  to  yoar  oommittee  with 
the  namee  of  Dr.  Froeligh  and  othen  affixed  thereto,  and  which  they 
have  caoied  to  be  published. 

**  I.  That  Dr.  Froeligh  thereby  avowi  himeelf  m  a  eeoeder  from  the  Bo- 
formed  Dotch  Ohurch,  under  whoee  antborlty  he  holds  his  oflloe  bf  pro- 
fessor. 

**  2.  That  he  by  the  same  pamphlet  implioated  the  eoostitnted  anthor- 
itiee  of  the  charch  in  the  serloos  charges  of  disregard  to  Ohrlstian  disci- 
pline,  of  prostitnting  the  sacraments  by  an  indiscriminate  administra- 
tion of  them,  and  of  sanctioning  or  winking  at  unsoand  doctrines,  aad 
cherishing  the  promolgaton  thereof. 

*'3.  That  he,  in  the  said  pamphlet,  has  united  with  ssTeral  depoeed 
ministere  of  the  said  charch  to  declare  themselres  the  True  Beformed 
Dutch  Church,  in  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  said 
church,  as  established  by  the  oonstitutioo  and  rules  thereof. 

'*  4.  That  the  ol^ect  and  tendency  of  said  pamphlet  is  to  ezdte  and 
promote  schisms  and  dissensions  in  the  said  church  and  the  congrega- 
tions thereto  belonging. 

**  That  the  foregoing  acta  of  the  Ber.  Dr.  Froeligh  are  direct  riolatious 
of  the  duties  of  hto  office  of  professor,  subrenrfTe  of  peace  and  good 
order,  and  calculated  to  ezdte  and  q»read  a  spirit  of  insubordination  in 
the  church,  and  to  create  contempt  of,  and  resistance  to,  the  regular  and 
orderly  administration  of  the  gotremment  thereof. 

**  Tour  committee  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ber.  Dr.  Froe- 
ligh should  be  dted,  without  delay,  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charges 
above  detailed  before  the  Synod. 

**  Tour  committee  farther  report  that,  by  reason  of  the  press  of  synod- 
ical  husinesB,  your  oommittee  have  not  been  able  to  prapare  a  detailed 
report  on  the  memorials  and  papere  aboTe  referred  to.  Their  general 
tenor  repreeents  divere  acts  of  the  BeT.  Dr.  Froeligh  and  his  consistory 
as  grievous  to  the  memorialists,  and  that  they  have  sought  redress  in  the 
constitutional  modes  preecribed  in  such  casee ;  but  that  the  said  consist- 
ory and  the  Classis  of  Paramus,  to  which  they  belong,  either  neglect  or 
refuse  to  act  upon  the  memorialists*  complaints.  That  since  the  secession 
of  Dr.  Froeligh  fh>m  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church  a  large  proportion  of 
his  congregation  remain  fUthftil  to  their  duty,  ^bo,  in  consequence  of 
the  adherence  of  the  consistory  to  the  doctor,  are  unable  to  adopt  any 
measores  to  secure  the  property  of  their  church  and  to  ft^e  themselves 
ftt>m  the  dominion  of  the  said  consistory.  That  the  memorialists,  for 
the  reasons  above  stated,  have  presented  the  said  memorials  to  the  Par- 
ticular Synod  of  New  Tork,  who  have  referred  the  same  for  advice  to 
this  Synod.  The  ol^ect  which  they  wish  to  obtain  appean  to  be  to  have 
the  said  consistory  depoeed  and  a  new  election  ordered,  with  a  direction 
to  the  Classts  of  Paramus  to  ordain  such*  new  oonsiatory  or  cause  the 
same  to  be  ordained. 

**  Your  committee,  considering  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the 
case,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  same  to  the  Synod  for  their  decision,  with- 
out expreering  any  opinion  thereon.  All  of  which  is  respectftilly  sub- 
mitted. 


(Signed) 


**  Philip  Ditbtba,  Chairman:' 


It  will  thus  be  seen  from  these  documents  that  Dr. 
Froeligh  and  his  followers  declared  the  adherents  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Ohurch  to  have  been  deserters 
of  some,  at  least,  of  the  essential  articles  of  faith  as 
laid  down  at  Dordrecht ;  and  that  they,  in  return,  de- 
clared their  accusers  to  have  seceded  from  the  estab- 
lished church.  The  Synod  cited  the  doctor,  and  he  not 
coming,  cited  him  again.    Proof  was  furnished  to  the 
Synod  that  the  doctor  had  been  personally  served, 
had  read  the  citation,  and  said  **  he  should  not  reply 
to  it."    If  he  was  none  of  them,  of  course  he  would 
L  not  obey  their  mandates.    As  the  tribunal  could  not 
lenforce  his  attendance,  nothing  was  left  to  it  but  to 
proceed  to  try  him  as  a  recusant.    In  a  preamble  and 
resolutions  the  Synod  declared, — 
That  by  reason  of  his  refusal,  and  from  what  ap 


peared  in  the  pamphlet,  that;  they  adjudg^  liim 
guilty  as  charged. 

That  Dr.  Froeligh  be  removed  from  the  office  of 
professor,  and  be  bu upended  from  the  minJEtry  of  the 
gospel  until  he  shall  re  pen  t^  with  fuH  submiMion,  to 
the  authority  of  the  Reformed  Diitcii  Ohurch. 

That  the  clerk  inform  Dr.  Froeligh  and  his  con- 
gregation, and 

That  the  Classis  of  Paramus  be  directed  to  depo«e 
the  consistory  of  Dr.  Froeligh  from  office,  and  to  or- 
ganize a  new  consistory  in  the  late  congregatlc^a  ^>f 
Dr.  Froeligh. 

Against  this  action  Corn  el  t  us  C.  Cooper  and  Corae* 
lius  Myers  protested,  and  appealed  to  the  Geaeril 
Synod. 

The  whole  matter  then  was  referred  to  a  commitiee, 
consisting  of  sucli  able  men  in  the  church  as  B«v. 
Dr.  Milledoler,  Rev.  Meaara.  Schoonmaker  and  Cuyler, 
and  the  elders,  Me^iira.  Frelinghuysen  and  Hutg«ii> 
Rev.  Dr.  Oannon  and  Mr.  Field  and  the  elder,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Bleeker,  were  a  forwards  added  to  the  eomm  it- 
tee.  This  cmnmittce  report  on  the  appeal  of  Mes^n. 
Cooper  and  Myers  aa  follows : 

**  That  after  ciir«r^^  convtdemtEon  vT  the  caiht  tbfijr  noomtaend  to  U># 
Oeneral  Synod  the  Adopt  Jon  of  the  fUll^irliig  rewlutiow; 

**1.  B0toh«d,TUa.t  altbuo|j;h  the  conduct  ot  thu  CJ«Mt»  of  Pbtudib  i^ 
not  complying  with  the  luJittictJDti  c^f  Gf^urriil  ^yriod  in  thLt  «w»  cu 
never  l»eju«tifleil  m  a  geiiemi  prliKtple,  yi^t  tlut  r*««'"ull>>^tiw  h«TP  ex- 
isted in  the  caee  whLcli  convtuo*  this  Synod  that  th^^y  have  not  acttdit 
the  premioee  flrom  a  tplrlC  of  Ituubordldatkoti,  but  frocn  a  alncere  dirirt 
to  promote  the  \*v*t  liitrn^u  »r  xh«  chtirch^e  und»r  Their  care. 

"2.  Retoltedf  Thjit  %U*  tiint**l  of  BftuiarA,  rlot^per  and  Hyera  fii;>tu  th« 
decision  of  the  C^laMid  i^f  I'aramiu  1)«,  and  hrret^j  li«  v»#tiiiD«d. 

"S.  Aeaoleed,  That  this  Sy  nod,  aDXioaiily  d»1r<iiit  to  reaH>ve  otit  of  tb* 
way  eTerything  ij(t])(n«d  to  peacH  and  ^dJlfii«i  In  the  churche*  of  Uiat 
region,  and  if  pc)Aih|«  reetore  to  thum  harEoony  aoJ  good  order^  vrm  ap- 
point a  oomminldo  to  yialt  laid  churchm  for  CheatiuTe  pqrpait,  csopfer 
with  the  ClaHii  of  ParanntiH,  and,  Lf  found  ii*c««taj>y  and  practloiblv, 
ordain  new  oonaitt^rlee. 

**4.  Bmolved^Tliiil  tli«Ctaaaii.of  ParanmA  b«  njquJrwl  to  m«et  at  Hact- 
eneack  on  the  flrtft  Tiiewlay  uf  July  iieit  {li^4)^  at  teb  o'clock  iJi-,  ^ 
confer  with  each  oommUeloii  a*  fFeneral  Synod  tbaU  appoint, 

**6.  AMolred,  Ttiat  the  Ht^v,  l>rv.  PhUlp  MilMoW,  Jaaia  S.  Caeno*. 
and  John  Knox  and  Uie  R«t^  Mtaan.  Tbobua  De  Wjit,  Ji,<^b  ^kkt, 
Jeeae  Fonda,  dtrn^llun  C.  i?iiy1«r,  John  Lodlow,  Jactyb  tJrb<^^fLiualL«r, 
Oomeliue  D.  W^hnx^k,  and  DavJd  S.  Bogart,  and  tha  sLdon,  Vcva 
Abraham  Van  Noit,  Jari^h  E,  Hardenhnrg h,  leaac  lly^r,  JamnCl  Boom> 
▼el t,  John  FrelltLichtiyie'Df  and  Henry  Rntgara,  cootpoe^  ■aid  coioaiJt- 
•ion. 

**Beepectftilly  iiiibiiiitt«4, 

(Signed)        **  P.  Hitl^EDOLBM,  Chairmen. 

**  JSeeotred,  That  the  clialmiat]  of  the  domoiittw  apjjolDiad  by  (bi 
adoption  of  the  ahttyt  report  be  directed  to  preach  at  the  t^ine  ot  ^ 
meeting  of  eaid  commlttM  with  the  Cleeale  of  ranniDi,atid  that  \h* 
BeT.  DaTid  8.  BogHrt  Ut  hla  n'cnndui^ 

**  fiMoJved,  Th«Lt  th«  ntatpd  cl^rk  Iw  dirpctt^l  to  ni»tiry  the  niembeii  i:it 
the  committee  nut  now  upon  the  Aoi^r  ot  Syn<>d  of  tlieir  appointsiedt, 
and  alao  to  notify  tli«  Olawls  of  Paramni  of  th«  ai>|H>Lntiiietit  i4  ttatk 
committee,  and  of  the  tltnt'^  of  tht^lr  ni»tltig. 

**  Re$ol9ed^  That  the  ftated  clork  tranttnlt  a  copy  of  the  precediQg  tt- 
port  to  the  conel^tori^of  Itntckenntok  and  Sc!hraA>Dbiii-gb. 

**  Heaoieed,  Tliat  any  Ave  of  the  comtntidon  appotnted  Co  tntel  vttli 
the  Claesiiof  ParaMni,  rvgiUarly  convened,  tball  he  a  q,iiomni  for  th* 
tranaaction  of  bnatneee.*' 

This  committee  was  evidcntlj  chosen  with  great 
care.  It  enibrucetl  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  ehurtah  in  1324,  men  who  could 
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be  safely  endowed  with  earthly  power,  since  they 
were  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  Milledoler 
knew  how  to  prevail  with  God  and  to  persuade  men. 
Gannon  had  been  a  student  under  Dr.  Froeligh,  and 
in  his  short,  pithy,  and  pointed  sentences  had  often 
shown  how  well  he  had  learned  from  his  master,  John 
Knox;  coming  down  from  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
ancestry  harmonized  so  much  of  good  in  his  own 
character  that  he  has  justly  been  called  "  A  messen- 
ger of  grace  to  guilty  men."  Thomas  De  Witt  was 
one  of  those  unquestionably  great  men,  who  always 
seem  to  travel  the  world  so  safely  and  securely  in  the 
wisdom  and  in  the  depth  of  the  greatness  of  their 
understanding.  Sickles,  another  student  of  Froeligh, 
preached  the  gospel  every  day  and  every  hour  of  his 
life.  The  eloquent  Fonda  was  then  only  thirty-eight, 
and  died  at  forty-one,  renowned  for  his  piety  and 
power  in  winning  men.  Cuyler  was  able  and  zealous, 
but  only  in  a  good  cause.  Ludlow  was  a  strong  man 
in  learning  and  in  faith,  on  whom  public  burdens 
might  safely  rest.  Schoonmaker,  Westbrook,  and  Bo- 
gart,  though  all  unlike,  were  all  influential  and  able 
ministers.  The  lay  members  of  this  commission,  too, 
were  wise  in  counsel,  and  capable  of  discriminating 
and  advising  in  great  and  difficult  affairs. 

The  Claasis  met  this  sy nodical  commission  at  the 
Church  on  the  Green,  in  Hackensack,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  and  Milledoler  preached  to  them  from  the  words 
(1  Cor.  i.  10) :  "Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the 
same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among 
you ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment."  And  after 
that  came  "  an  address  of  the  commission  of  General 
Synod  to  the  ministers,  officers,  and  other  members 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  especially  to  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  the  Secession,"  printed  and 
circulated.  Milledoler  and  Knox  and  Van  Nest  had 
signed  it  as  a  sub-committee.  In  this  address  the 
conmiittee,  in  alluding  to  Dr.  Froeligh,  express  sor- 
row in  recognizing  at  the  head  of  the  secession  "  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  venerable  for  his  years  and 
standing, — one  in  whom  the  church  had  formerly 
reposed  high  confidence,  and  to  whom,  under  God, 
she  was  rather  entitled  to  look  up  as  her  counselor 
and  her  defender  than  to  contemplate  as  her  accuser 
and  judge ;"  and  ftirther  on  they  say,  "  With  this 
gentleman  were  associated  several  ministers  not  in 
good  standing,  being  then  under  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion from  the  sacred  office ;"  and  in  relation  to  the 
pamphlet  they  say,  "  the  object  of  which  was  to  state 
and  to  justify  the  reasons  for  their  secession,  and 
while  they  admit  the  definition  of  a  true  church,  as 
stated  in  the  pamphlet,  recognizing  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  only  head  of  the  church,  they  reftite  the  doctrine 
of  *  absolute  perfection  as  an  additional  mark  of  the 
true  Church  of  Gk>d,'  as  indicating  both  ignorance 
and  presumption,  and  if  these  conditions  were  to  be 
strictly  applied  not  a  single  true  Church  of  Jesus 


Christ  on  earth  could  be  found."  Then  the  report 
seeks  to  show  that  the  secession  is  apostasy  by  a  de- 
parture of  that  body  from  its  adopted  standards,  say- 
ing, "  We  now  turn  to  a  statement  of  melancholy 
facts  in  relation  to  the  judications  of  that  body,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  lost  its  soundness 
for  doctrine  and  become  deeply  tainted  with  error." 
Then,  as  to  the  charges  made  against  the  church  in 
the  pamphlet,  the  committee  say  they  find  them 
"intermingled  and  entangled  with  other  matters  in 
deep  confusion."     The  first  adduced  is  the  case  of 

Rev.  Conrad  Ten  Eyck.  Mr.  T has  been  charged 

with  being  an  advocate  of  general  atonement.  The 
case  was  tried  by  the  Classis  of  Montgomery,  and 
eventually  came  before  General  Synod  in  1820.    The 

opinions  of  Mr.  T ,  as  expressed  in  his  pamphlet, 

were  decided  disapproved  and  condemned,  and  he 
received  their  public  reproof.  But  from  his  explana- 
tion that,  though  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  in 
itself  of  infinite  value,  yet  that  he  died  savingly  only 
for  the  elect,  and  as  from  other  expressions,  and  his 
whole  deportment  on  that  occasion.  Synod  had  reason 
to  believe  he  was  conscious  of  having  acted  unad- 
visedly and  imprudently,  they  did  judge  there  was 
not  sufficient  ground  for  his  suspension. 

But  we  must  desist  from  further  remarks  here  as  to 
the  details  of  this  controversy,  referring  the  reader  to 
the  account  of  this  transaction  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  New  Barbadoes,  elsewhere  in  this  history. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  churches,  the  Old  Reformed  and 
the  True  Reformed,  separated  from  each  other,  and 
have  not  yet  come  together  again.  When  they  shall 
eagerly  and  anxiously  look,  from  both  sides,  to  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in 
the  same  judgment,  then  the  breach  may  be  healed. 
Time  certainly  is  not  widening  the  separation,  and 
their  differences  may  yet  all  be  lost  amid  those 
ecstasies  when  God  shall  come  to  bring  all  heaven 
before  their  eyes. 

The  old  South  Church,  belonging  to  the  True 
Reformed  Dutch  Society,  is  situated  about  one  mile 
south  of  the  North  Church,  and  about  two  miles 
east  of  the  Hackensack  River.  It  stands  on  an 
elevation,  commanding  a  pleasant  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Just  a  little  east  of  the  church, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  stands  a  most  com- 
modious and  pleasant  and  well-built  parsonage,  con- 
structed of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  spa- 
cious wing  of  one  story  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
main  building.  The  church  edifice  is  built  of  stone, 
with  a  spacious  square  tower  running  from  the  front 
foundations  above  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  spire,  bearing  the  old-fashioned 
Dutch  weather-cock  as  a  vane.  This  represents  the 
cock  that  crew  thrice  before  the  betrayal  of  our  Sa- 
viour. 

Over  the  front  entrance  to  the  church  is  a  brown- 
stone  tablet,  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  square,  bearing 
this  inscription,  thus : 


I 
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she  has  stood  before  the  nation  the  representative  of 
a  great  idea,  unmoved  by  ridicule  and  scorn,  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  ostracism  of  the  very  class  to  which, 
by  birth,  position,  and  intellect,  she  belongs. 

Elizabeth  Cady  was  educated  at  the  Johnstown 
Academy,  where  she  studied  Greek,  Latin,  and  the 
higher  mathematics  with  a  class  of  boys,  and  though 
the  youngest  of  the  number,  she  took  her  full  share 
of  the  prizes.  She  was  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter 
any  college  in  the  land,  but  as  girls  were  denied  that 
privilege,  she  pursued  the  lighter  branches  of  educa- 
cation  at  Mrs.  Emma  Willard's  seminary,  in  Troy, 
N.Y. 

She  early  had  her  attention  turned  to  the  disabili- 
ties of  her  sex  by  her  own  experience,  by  listening  to 
the  complaints  of  women  in  her  father's  office,  and 
through  her  study  of  Blackstone  and  Kent. 

She  was  married  in  1840  to  Henry  B.  Stanton,  the 
eloquent  anti-slavery  orator,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London, 
where  she  made  many  valuable  acquaintances  among 
both  English  and  American  reformers.  There  com- 
menced her  lifelong  friendship  with  the  sainted  Lucre- 
tia  Mott,  a  Quaker  preacher  of  rare  ability  and  religious 
fervor.  Betuming  to  America,  together  they  called 
a  Woman's  Bights  Convention  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
July  19  and  20,  1848,  on  which  occasion  the  first 
form^  claim  of  suffrage  for  women  was  made. 

Spending  the  winters  of  1845,  '46,  '47  at  her  fether's 
residence  in  Albany,  she  most  sedulously  used  her 
brilliant  conversational  powers  to  influence  different 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
married  woman's  bill,  then  the  subject  of  much  public 
diflcossion. 

In  1848  the  bill  passed,  giving  married  women  the 
right  to  hold  and  control  their  inherited  property. 

In  1854,  Mrs.  Stanton  addressed  an  immense  audi- 
ence of  citizens  and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
at  the  Capitol,  on  the  civil  rights  of  women ;  to  their 
children;  earnings;  to  make  contracts;  and  to  do  busi- 
ness in  their  own  name,  all  of  which  were  secured, 
one  by  one,  a  few  years  later. 

In  1860  she  addressed  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  favor  of  a  pending 
bill  demanding  divorce  for  drunkenness,  which  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  only  four  votes. 

The  advocacy  of  this  beneficial  measure  for  the 
wives  of  the  eighty  thousand  drunkards  of  the  Em- 
pire 8tate,  though  sustained  by  a  respectable  minority 
of  the  best  citizens  in  the  State,  called  down  on  Mrs. 
Stanton's  head  most  unjust  and  unreasonable  denun- 
ciations, while  the  gentlemen  who  framed  and  pre- 
sented the  bill  were  passed  by  in  silence. 

In  1867  she  addressed  both  the  Legislature  and 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  asking  that  the  word 
"male"  be  stricken  fh)m  Art.  II.,  Sec.  1,  of  the  State 
constitution.  She  maintained,  with  unanswerable  ar- 
guments and  well-known  precedents,  that  the  women 
of  ihe  State  had  the  right  to  vote  for  members  to  a 


Constitutional  Convention,  holding  that  in  the  revision 
of  a  State  constitution  the  State  is  for  the  time  being 
resolved  into  its  original  elements,  and  therefore  all 
citizens  have  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  that  con- 
vention. By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  this  right  was 
accorded  to  certain  citizens  in  New  York  and  Bhode 
Island  on  similar  occasions. 

In  1866,  in  conformity  with  a  practice  prevalent  in 
some  parts  of  this  country,  and  quite  common  in  Eng- 
land, Mrs.  Stanton  proclaimed  herself  a  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  in  a  very  able  and  graceful  letter  to  the  electors.^ 
Mrs.  Stanton  took  this  step  to  prove  that,  while  wo- 
men cannot  vote,  they  can  nevertheless  be  voted  for. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  prevent  them 
from  holding  any  ofSce  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

In  1869  the  National  Woman's  SufiVage  Association 
b^an  to  hold  its  annual  conventions  in  Washington, 
since  which  time  Mrs.  Stanton  has  addressed  con- 
gressional committees  and  immense  audiences  in  that 
city  nearly  every  year. 

When  the  proposition  of  woman's  suffrage  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  Kansas  in  1867  and 
in  Michigan  in  1874,  Mrs.  Stanton,  in  company  with 
her  noble  coadjutor.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  made 
a  thorough  canvass  of  those  States.  They  were  also 
joint  editors  of  The  Revolution^  a  sprightly  journal 
that  lived  three  years,  and  found  decent  burial  in  the 
Liberal  Christian, 

Most  of  the  calls,  appeals,  resolutions,  addresses  to 
women,  L^slatures,  and  congressional  committees 
have  been  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Stanton.  She  was  long 
president  of  "the  National  Committee"  of  "The 
Woman's  Loyal  League,"  and  of  "  The  National  Asso- 
ciation" until  she  withdrew  in  1873,  but  was  re-elected 
to  do  the  honors  of  the  association  in  1876  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  in  Philadelphia,  where  a  committee 
of  the  association  presented  the  Woman's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  at  that  grand  historic  occasion 
at  Independence  Hall. 

In  1869,  Mrs.  Stanton  removed  from  New  York 
City  to  the  blue  hills  of  Jersey..  Her  residence  in 
Tenafly,  Bergen  Co.,  is  a  quiet,  retired  spot,  embowered 
in  trees. 

Being  a  law-abiding  citizen,  paying  her  taxes  every 
year  (as  she  holds  the  property  in  her  own  right),  in 
the  fall  of  1880  she  made  an  attempt  to  vote.  The 
Republican  carriage,  gayly  decked  in  evergreens  and 
flags,  drove  up  to  her  door  for  voters.  She  told  the 
committee  that  all  the  male  voters  had  gone  to  the 
city,  but  as  she  owned  the  property  and  paid  the  taxes 
she  was  quite  willing  to  represent  the  family  at  the 
polling  booth,  and  it  seemed  pre-eminently  proper 
she  should  do  so ;  whereupon  she  was  invited  to  take 
a  seat  in  the  carriage,  Miss  Anthony  by  her  side. 
They  were  driven  to  the  same  hotel  where  all  women 
holding  property  assemble  every  year  to  pay  their 
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taxes.    Why  it  should  be  considered  more  unladylike 
to  vote  than  pay  taxes  is  the  question. 

Approaching  the  ballot-box  with  reverence,  the 
committee  introduced  Mrs.  Stanton,  saying  that  she 
desired  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket ;  whereupon  the 
Republican  inspector  sat  down  and  pulled  his  hat 
well  over  his  eyes,  while  the  Democrat  assumed  the 
guardianship  of  the  ballot-box,  covering  it  carefully 
with  his  hands,  lest  by  some  dextrous  manoeuvre  she 
might  slip  in  her  ballot. 

Mrs.  Stanton  said,  ''I  have  come,  sir,  to  deposit 
my  ballot,  to  choose  wise  rulers  for  our  town,  county, 
and  State." 

"  Women  cannot  vote,"  said  the  trembling  inspec- 
tor ;  "  men  only  have  a  right  to  vote." 

**  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Mrs.  Stanton ;  '^  women 
can  vote,  and  have  voted  here  in  New  Jersey  from 
1776  to  1807.  All  citizens  in  this  State  exercised  the 
right,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  women  by  an  arbi- 
trary act  of  the  Legislature.  Again,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, declares  all  persons  citizens  possessed  of  the 
right  to  vote,  and  many  able  lawyers  claim  that 
women  were  enfranchised  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment." Mrs.  Stanton  pursued  the  argument,  giving 
authorities,  until  the  inspector,  bewildered  with  his 
own  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  history,  made  the  hu- 
miliating confession  that  he  had  never  read  the  con- 
stitutions, and  knew  nothing  about  them,  but  he  did 
know  that  men  did  the  voting.  Mrs.  Stanton  then 
laid  her  ballot  on  the  edge  of  the  box,  saying,  "  With 
you,  sir,  rests  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  receive 
the  ballot  of  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey."  Mrs.  Stanton 
is  now,  together  with  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Mrs.  Matilda  J.  Gage,  busy  writing  the  history  of 
woman's  suffrage.  One  volume  is  already  published 
(by  Fowler  &  Wells,  New  York),  and  the  second 
will  be  issued  in  1882.  This  work  finished,  it  is 
Mrs.  Stanton's  intention  to  do  for  the  women  of  New 
Jersey  what  she  has  already  done  for  those  of  New 
York,  and  to  give  the  rulers  of  this  State  no  rest 
until  all  of  its  citizens  stand  equal  before  the  law. 

Joieph  A.  Martin  was  born  Feb.  2, 1829,  in  Ba- 
varia, Germany.  He  remained  at  home  with  his 
parents  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  mean  time  acquired  such  an  education  as  the  law 
of  his  country  required.  Upon  reaching  his  majority 
he  emigrated  to  America  in  pursuit  of  a  fortune. 

He  landed  in  New  York  Dec.  6,  1851,  and  very 
soon  after  engaged  with  Cornelius  Hopper,  of  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  to  labor  upon  his  farm.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  engagement  he  returned  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  employed  in  various  ways  until  the  year  1858, 
when  he  made  his  first  purchase,  a  farm  in  the  town- 
ship of  Palisade,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  By  industry  and 
economy  Mr.  Martin  has  succeeded  in  developing  his 
land,  made  modern  improvements  thereon,  and  also 
become  the  possessor  of  a  quantity  of  very  desirable 
property  in  Western  New  York. 


In  1855  he  was  married  to  Barbara  Roth,  of  Baden, 
Germany.  She  was  born  Dec.  4, 1833.  To  them  have 
been  born  eleven  children, — Joseph  (deceased),  Emma, 
Frank,  Louisa,  wife  of  Freel  Weitzenberg,  of  Ho- 


boken,  N.  J.,  Joseph,  Annie,  Elizabeth,  William, 
Sophie,  Margaret,  and  Bertha. 

Mr.  Martin  always  casts  his  vote  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  has  never  been  a  seeker  after  place. 
He  is  in  every  sense  of  the  term  a  self-made  man,  and 
besides  enjoying  a  competency,  has  the  good  will  and 
respect  of  his  townsmen. 

Hon.  Cornelius  S.  Cooper.— The  Cooper  family- 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county  of  Bergen — are  of 
Holland  extraction,  the  name  having  originally  been 
spelled  Eupos,  and  at  a  later  date,  when  the  English 
became  a  familiar  language,  Kuyper.  The  earliest 
representative  of  the  family  first  settled  in  Midland 
(then  New  Barbadoes]  township,  Bergen  Co.  The  pro- 
genitor of  the  immediate  branch  from  which  Corne- 
lius S.  is  descended  was  Cornelius,  who  resided  at 
New  Milford,  Bergen  Co.,  where  he  pursued  the  craft 
of  a  tanner  and  harness-maker.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Nellie  Stoutenburgfa,  to  whom  were 
born  two  sons,— James  and  Cornelius.  The  birth 
of  the  latter  occurred  March  17,  1788.  He  was 
by  occupation  a  farmer,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Peter  Mouresson,  of  Saddle  River, 
N,  J.,  whose  children  were  four  sons— Peter,  Corne- 
lius S.,  James,  Jacob — and  one  daughter,  Nellie  Ann. 
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Benjamin  J.  Westebvelt  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Lubbert  Lubbertsen  and  William 
Liubbertsen  Van  Westervelt,  who  carae  from 
Meppel,  Province  of  Drenthe,  Holland,  in  the 
ship  "  Hope,"  April,  1662.  They  settled  in 
Bergen,  N.  J.,  and  many  of  their  descendants 
reside  in  Bergen  County. 

Benjamin  J.  Westervelt  was  born  Nov.  9, 
1826,  in  the  town  of  Palisades,  Bergen  Co., 
where  he  has  since  resided.  During  his  boy- 
hood he  acquired  a  liberal  education,  and  at  the 
death  of  his  father  succeeded  to  the  home  farm, 
which  he  has  continued  to  cultivate  until  the 
present  time. 

He  was  married,  Sept.  26,  1849,  to  Eleanor 
De  Baun,  whose  ancestors  early  settled  in  Sad- 
dle River  township.  They  have  had  children, 
— Margaret  L.,  wife  of  William  Griffin,  of 
Albany;  Peter,  who  died  in  infancy;  John, 
and  Edwin. 
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He  is  a  member  and  liberal  supporter  of  the 
True  Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  is  an  elder. 
His  political  views  are  strictly  Democratic,  and 
at  this  time  he  is  serving  his  thirteenth  year  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  His  h'fe  has  l)een  one  of 
toil  and  activity,  and  he  now  enjoys  a  compe- 
tency for  his  reward.  In  society  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Westervelt  are  much  valued,  as  they  are  always 
found  ready  to  render  such  aid  as  seems  consist- 
ent to  all  worthy  objects,  both  pecuniarily  and 
otherwise. 

His  father,  John  B.  Westervelt,  was  born 
April  5,  1788,  in  the  town  of  Palisades.  He 
married  Margaret  Durie.  They  were  members 
of  the  True  Reformed  Church,  spent  a  life  of 
usefulness,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  Benjamin  Wester- 
velt, was  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  born  in 
1763,  and  married  Sarah  Durie,  by  whom  he 
reared  a  family.     He  died  in  1845. 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Cooper  occurred  Sept.  3, 1850,  and 
that  of  hb  wife  Feb.  5, 1872.  His  son,  Cornelius  S., 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  bom  Nov. 
30, 1819,  in  New  Milford,  and  at  an  early  age  removed 
to^  Kinderkamack,  Bergen  Co.,  where  his  boyhood 
was  passed.   His  educational  advantages  were  limited. 


the  knowledge  he  possesses  being  of  a  practical 
character  and  self-acquired.  He  determined  upon 
the  acquisition  of  a  trade,  and  chose  that  of  a  chair- 
maker,  which  he  pursued  at  his  home.  In  1840, 
haying  desired  a  more  extended  sphere  of  activity,  he 
removed  to  New  York  City,  and  for  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years  engaged  in  carting.  He  was  also  for  a 
while  interested  in  the  coal  business. 

The  peculiar  gifts  of  Mr.  Cooper  admirably  fitted 
Wm  for  the  excitements  of  political  life,  and,  while  a 
resident  of  New  York  City,  he  was  chosen  councilman 
for  the  Twenty-first  District  of  the  Ninth  Ward  of 
that  city. 

He  in  1867  removed  to  Schraalenburgh,  his  present 
home,  where  he  has  since  resided  and  followed  the 
pursuit  of  an  agriculturist. 

He  was  in  1870  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the 
road  board  of  Hackensack  township,  and  filled  the 
office  of  secretary  of  that  body.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Protective  Association,  and  in 
1875  chosen  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  Ber- 
gen County.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1877,  when 
elected  State  Senator  from  his  district  by  the  Democ* 


racy.  While  in  the  Legislature  he  served  as  chair* 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Militia  and  Unfinished 
Business,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Claims  and  Pensions,  and  of  the  Joint  Committees 
on  Soldiers'  Home  and  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a  man  of  strong  religious  instincts, 
and  a  member  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of 
Schraalenburgh,  of  which  he  is  an  elder. 

Cornelius  S.  Cooper  was  in  1839  united  in  marriage 
to  Le-ah,  daughter  of  Jacob  Quackenbush,  of  Schraa- 
lenburgh. Their  children  were  four  in  number, — Cor- 
nelius, Ellen  Amelia,  Jacob,  and  John  Jacob,  the 
latter  two  being  deceased. 

Peter  I.  Dnrie. — The  subject  of  this  notice  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Palisade,  N.  J.  His  home  until 
sixteen  years  of  age  was  with  his  uncle,  Peter  Durie, 
during  which  time  he  secured  a  good  practical  edu- 
cation. 

About  the  year  1881  he  was  apprenticed  to  James 
Turnbull,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  learn  the  trade  of 
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carriage-making,  with  whom  he  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  four  years,  and  then  established  himself 
at  Schraalenburgh  in  the  business  of  his  choice.  Six 
years  later  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
remained  a  number  of  years. 

In  1850  he  returned  to  Schraalenburgh  and  engaged 
in  farming,  and  three  years  thereafter  secured  a 
situation  as  a  representative  of  the  Bergen  County 
Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  This 
engagement  lasted  for  about  twelve  years. 

In  1865  he  purchased  and  removed  to  the  mill 
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property  fonnerly  owned  by  Nicholas  Kipp,  consist- 
ing of  a  flouring-mill,  residence,  etc,  where  he  has 
since  carried  on  general  custom-work. 

He  is  an  attendant  and  supporter  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Schraalenburgh,  and  served  as  its  sexton 
for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Durie  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Agnes 
Demarest,  of  Schraalenburgh.  The  result  of  this 
union  was  two  children,  both  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fieincy.  Mrs.  Demarest  died  Nov.  21,  1843.  His  sec- 
ond marriage  occurred  Nov.  25,  1845,  to  Maria  La 
Romer.  By  this  wife  he  had  two  children,  one  dying 
in  infancy,  and  Peter,  now  at  home.  His  second  wife 
died  Aug.  30,  1876. 

In  politics  Mr.  Durie  is  a  Republican  of  a  liberal 
type,  quiet  and  unassuming  in  his  manner,  and  well 
deserves  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen. 

Jacob  J.  De  Mott — ^The  subject  of  this  sketch 
traces  his  line  of  descent  to  Matthias  De  Mott,  the 
first  of  the  fiimily,  who  came  from  France  with  two 
brothers  and  settled  at  Bergen,  in  Bergen  County. 
They  were  among  the  French  Huguenots  who  fled 
their  country  following  the  persecution  of  Christians 
consequent  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685,  and  sought  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  America. 

Jacob,  son  of  Matthias  De  Mott,  resided  at  Ekiglish 
Neighborhood. 

John  De  Mott,  son  of  Jacob,  also  resided  at  English 
Neighborhood,  now  Walton,  and  built  a  grist-  and 
saw-mill  there,  which  he  carried  on  during  his  life. 
He  died  in  1832,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His  wife, 
who  died  in  1830;  aged  eighty-two,  was  Fransinia 
Rulofison,  and  bore  him  the  following  children: 
Jacob,  Henry,  Martin,  John,  and  Sophie,  wife  of 
Stephen  Demarest. 

Of  these  children  Jacob,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  bom  in  1770,  and  after  the  age  of  seventeen 
always  resided  on  the  homestead  formerly  known  as 
the  Rulofbon  homestead,  which  belonged  to  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  Jacob,  but  which  is  now  known 
as  the  De  Mott  homestead.  He  died  April  6,  1845, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  His  wife,  Rachel  Bogert, 
died  Feb.  2, 1844,  leaving  him  three  children, — John, 
Jacob  J.,  and  Fransinia. 

Jacob  J.  De  Mott  was  born  March  10,  1794,  and 
succeeded  to  the  old  De  Mott  homestead  on  the  Ten- 
afly  road,  near  fkiglewood,  where  he  has  lived  as  a 
farmer  over  seventy-two  years.  Mr.  De  Mott  is  known 
for  his  integrity,  straightforwardness,  reliability,  firm- 
ness, and  decided  opinions.  He  has  taken  no  part  in 
politics,  but  has  led  a  quiet  life  as  a  farmer. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  Nov.  16,  1816,  to  Ger- 
trude, daughter  of  John  A.  Westervelt  and  Rachel 
Ackerman,  who  was  born  Oct.  15, 1796,  and  died  July 
31, 1867.  They  were  both  members  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  and  attended  generally  at  Schraalen- 
burgh, N.  J.,  where  he  was  an  elder. 

The  children  of  this  union  are  Rachel,  who  resides 


with  her  father ;  John,  a  farmer  in  Palisade  township, 
on  part  of  the  old  homestead;  Jacob  J.,  Jr.,  died 
Dec.  20, 1869,  aged  forty-six  years,  leaving  a  widow 
and  two  daughters;  Mary  Helen  and  Rachel  Ger- 


trude ;  Oarret  W.,  a  former  in  Palisade  township,  on 
a  part  of  the  old  homestead ;  Henry,  a  merchant  at 
Englewood,  N.  J.;  James  Blauvelt,  died  Nov.  22, 
1862,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  leaving  a  widow  and 
one  daughter,  Gertrude. 

The  De  Motts  have  been  members  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  and  their  ancestors  were  among  the 
founders  of  the  church  at  Schraalenburgh.  They 
are  among  the  old  stock  families  who  early  settled  in 
New  Jersey,  and  who  founded  the  many  institutions 
now  showing  the  development  and  civilization  of  this 
county. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

UNION. 

Original  Purchase. —That  portion  of  Bergen 
County  which  included  what  now  constitutes  Union 
township  was  originally  known  by  the  Indian  name 
of  Mighecticock  (New  Barbadoes  Neck).  It  em- 
braced five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  acres 
of  upland  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  meadow.  In 
1668,  Capt.  William  Sandford  purchased  in  the  in- 
terest of  Nathaniel  Kingsland,  of  the  island  of  Ear^ 
badoes,  this  land  from  the  proprietors,  on  condition 
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that  he  would  settle  six  or  eight  farms  within  three 
years,  and  pay  twenty  pounds  sterling  on  the  25th 
of  each  succeeding  March.  On  the  20th  of  July  of 
the  same  year  he  purchased  from  the  Indians  their 
title,  "to  commence  at  the  Hackensack  and  Pissa- 
wack  Rivers,  and  to  go  northward  about  seven  miles 
to  Sanford's  Spring  (afterwards  Boiling  Spring)." 
The  consideration  was  "  170  fathoms  of  black  wam- 
pum,  200  £Eithoms  of  white  wampum,  19  watch  coats, 
16  guns,  60  double  hands  powder,  10  pair  breeches, 
60  knives,  67  bars  of  lead,  1  anker  of  brandy,  3  half 
&t8  beer,  11  blankets,  30  axes,  and  20  hoes." 

The  territory  was  included  in  the  township  of  New 
Barbadoes  until  1825,  and  was  a  part  of  Lodi  until 
1840,  when  the  county  of  Hudson  was  formed  from 
a  part  of  Bergen  County,  and  Harrison  township,  in 
Hadson  County,  included  the  territory  referred  to. 
This  apportionment  not  proving  altogether  satisfac- 
tory to  the  inhabitants,  in  1852  the  present  township 
of  Union  was  formed  by  act  of  the  State  LegisUtore 
and  set  back  again  in  Bergen  County. 

It  may  be  geographically  described  as  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Lodi,  south  by  Hudson  County,  west  by 
the  Passaic  Biver,  and  east  by  the  Hackensack  River. 
The  township  contains  an  area  of  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  with  two  excep- 
tions is  the  smallest  in  the  county,  but  by  no  means 
the  least  important  Formerly  boat-building  was  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent,  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
industries. 

Ores  of  copper  abound  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  township,  but  these  mines  have  not  been  during 
recent  years  a  source  of  profit  to  the  owners.  The 
Jersey  City  water-works,  with  extensive  buildings, 
are  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  township. 
Three  railroads  cross  Union, — the  Erie  Railroad, 
with  stations  at  Rutherford  and  West  Rutherford, 
which  is  intersected  by  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
running  from  Carlstadt,  while  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  passes  nearly  through 
the  centre  from  east  to  west,  with  depots  at  Eingsland 
and  Lyndhurst. 

Vatural  Featurei.— The  soil  of  Union  township 
varies  in  this  as  in  other  portions  of  the  county.  The 
eastern  part  is  a  vast  salt  marsh,  embracing  an  area 
of  many  thousand  acres.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  drain  this  by  the  construction  of  an  extensive  dyke, 
and  also  by  the  digging  of  a  canal  which  should  drain 
it  into  the  Passaic.  The  building  of  a  dyke  was  op- 
posed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  from  the 
&ct  that  a  large  body  of  unwholesome  water  created 
by  this  measure  would  engender  disease.  No  scheme 
Has  thus  far  proved  practicable,  and  the  marsh  re- 
mains in  its  original  condition.  The  soil  aciyoining 
this  lowland  ia  composed  of  red  shale  and  clay,  and 
is  exceedingly  productive.  Along  what  is  known  as 
the  Ridge  road  the  land  is  higher  and  not  to  the  same 
extent  productive.  The  soil  along  the  river  is  gener- 
ally sandy  and  beet  adapted  to  the  raising  of  garden 


products.  Corn  grows  luxuriantly,  and  rye  and  oats 
are  also  staple  products.  Wheat  rarely  yields  a 
bountiful  crop,  and  is  not  classed  among  the  most 
prolific  grains  of  the  township.  The  timber  of  Union 
is  of  great  variety,  though  the  most  abundant  woods 
are  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  varied  and  picturesque,  a  high  ridge  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south,  which  is  broken  into  di- 
versified hilb  and  plateaus.  The  land  is  abundantly 
watered,  the  Hackensack  River,  which  affords  navi- 
gation to  vessels  of  considerable  .tonnage,  flowing 
along  its  eastern  border,  while  the  picturesque  Passaic 
pursues  its  course  on  the  west.  Of  the  smaller  streams, 
Berry's  Creek,  the  most  important,  which  is  also  navi- 
gable to  Carlstadt,  pours  its  waters  into  the  Hacken- 
sack, and  Saw-Mill  Creek  follows  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  township. 

Early  Settlements.— The  history  of  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Union  township  embraces  but  a  limited 
number  of  names,  and  the  representatives  of  these 
names — in  some  instances  the  most  important — are  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  township.  Particularly  is 
this  the  case  with  families  of  Rutherford  and  Hols- 
man,  both  of  whom  were  the  possessors  of  large 
landed  estates,  and  came  at  an  early  day  to  reside 
upon  these  lands.  They  aided  materially  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  township,  and  during  their  residence 
exercised  no  small  influence  in  the  county.  A  later 
generation  of  the  first-mentioned  family  until  within 
a  few  years  occupied  the  extensive  inherited  estate, 
while  the  latter  name  has  not  for  years  been  repre- 
sented in  the  township.  The  Schuyler  family  also 
occupied  a  distinguished  position  in  the  county ;  were 
residents  of  Union  and  large  land-owners.  They  have 
all  since  died  or  removed  from  the  township,  and  their 
estates  passed  into  other  hands.  Members  of  the 
fiunily  are  to  be  found  in  other  portions  of  the  State. 

The  early  names  in  the  township  were  Schuyler, 
Rutherford,  Kingsland,  Holsman,  Joralemon,  Van 
Riper,  Kip,  Cutwater,  Yreeland,  Ackerman,  Yereance> 
Van  Winkle,  and  Briiikerhoff: 

The  first  members  of  the  Kingsland  family  were 
Stephen  Kingsland  and  his  wife,  Mary,  early  resi- 
dents of  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  island  of  Bar- 
badoes. The  former  had  commissioned  Capt.  William 
Sandford,also  of  Barbadoes,  to  effect  a  purchase  of  land 
for  him  in  New  Jersey,  which  he  did  in  1668,  and  the 
particulars  of  which  have  been  elsewhere  described. 
Mr.  Kingsland,  who  was  of  English  descent,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  township  erected  a  stone  dwelling  of 
limited  dimensions  opposite  the  old  mansion  built  at 
a  later  day,  in  which  he  resided  until  his  death. 
Among  his  children  was  Col.  William  Kingsland,  who 
projected  and  partially  constructed  a  very  elegant 
manor-house  on  ground  opposite  the  former  family 
home.  The  foundation  having  proved  defective  it 
was  abandoned  and  the  present  mansion  erected^ 
which,  though  still  in  possession  by  the  family,  is  oc- 
cupied by  tenants.    Col.  William  had  ^ve  children. 
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— Edmund  William,  Henry,  and  three  daughters,  one 
of  whom  became  Mrs.  Homblower,  and  each  of  the 
remaining  two  a  Mrs.  Leslie.  Edmund  William  was 
united  in  1768  to  Miss  Mary  Richards,  and  settled  on 
the  homestead.  He  became  the  father  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, several  of  whom  died  without  issue.  Those 
who  remained  in  the  township  were  Henry  W.  and 
G^rg^,  the  former  of  whom  married  Mrs.  Sarah 
Place  and  had  one  son  and  three  daughters.  The 
only  one  now  residing  in  the  township  is  Mrs.  Edwin 
Nesbitt.  George  married  Miss  Frances  Ten  Eyck  and 
had  eleven  children,  some  of  whom  still  own  property 
in  the  township.  The  only  resident  is  G^rge  Kings- 
land. 

Another  branch  of  the  family  was  represented  by 
Gustavus  Kingsland,  who,  though  of  English  ancestry, 
came  from  Holland  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
and  settled  on  the  land  now  owned  by  Stephen  Kings- 
land.  Among  his  children  was  David,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  an  English  officer  and  had  children, 
— David,  Cornelius,  Stephen,  and  several  daughters. 
Stephen  married  Miss  Elenor  Stymus,  of  New  York, 
and  had  children, — David,  Garret,  John,  Stephen,  and 
four  daughters.  John,  Stephen,  and  Gurret  settled  in 
the  township.  The  only  survivor  is  Stephen,  who  re- 
sides upon  a  portion  of  the  original  estate. 

The  Van  Riper  femily  was  first  represented  by  Jacob, 
who  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic  River,  on  land 
now  owned  by  the  Rutherford  Park  Association. 

Among  his  children  was  Jacob,  who  married  Jane 
Van  Winkle  and  had  children, — Garret,  Gelty,  Jacob, 
Elsie,  Walling,  and  Garrabrant.  Of  this  number  Qsi- 
ret  and  Walling  resided  in  Union  township.  The 
former  married  Miss  Elenor  Cutwater,  and  had  one 
son,  Jacob,  and  two  daughters.  Jacob  is  a  resident 
of  Rutherford.  Walling  died  leaving  three  children, 
all  of  whom  have  removed  from  the  township. 

The  Kip  family  are  of  ancient  descent,  though  no 
record  of  the  arrival  of  the  earliest  member  in  the 
township  exists.  The  first  of  the  family  recollected 
is  Henry,  who  resided  upon  the  farm  now  owned  by 
John  Poillon.  Much  of  the  land  formerly  the  prop- 
erty of  this  family  is  now  embraced  in  the  village  of 
Rutherford.  Among  the  children  of  Henry  was  Peter, 
who  occupied  the  homestead,  and  married  first  Clar- 
issa Marselus,  and  a  second  time  Sally  Van  Idestine. 
He  had  children, — Henry,  Edo,  John,  and  Peter,  and 
one  daughter.  Henry  and  Peter  settled  in  Union,  the 
former  living  on  land  now  owned  by  Peter  Kip,  while 
Peter  occupied  the  old  homestead.  The  children  of 
the  latter  have  removed  to  Passaic  County. 

The  earliest  representative  of  the  Yereance  family, 
in  accordance  with  popular  tradition,  purchased  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings, 
this  land  being  at  that  date  in  an  entirely  primitive 
condition.  The  first  member  of  the  family  recalled 
is  Christopher,  who  settled  upon  this  land.  His  chil- 
dren were  John  and  Christopher,  who  succeeded  to 
the  property.    The  children  of  Christopher  have  all 


removed  from  the  township.  John  maniftd  and^iad 
six  children, — John,  Henry,  Jeremiah,  Frederick, 
Elizabeth,  and  Jane,  the  sons  having  all  settled  in  the 
township.  Henry  married  Charity  Van  Blarcom,  and 
had  children, — John,  Henry  H.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Vreeland.  Henry  H.  occupies  part  of  the  homestead 
near  Rutherford.  The  sons  of  John  are  Henry,  John, 
Thomas,  Abram,  and  Peter,  all  of  whom  reside  in  the 
township. 

Edo  Vreeland,  a  native  of  Brabant,  Holland,  set- 
tled at  Bergen  in  1648,  having  come  in  the  ship 
"  Capt.  Powels."  One  of  his  sons,  Jacob,  located  in 
Saddle  River  township,  while  another  came  to  the 
present  Union  township  in  1668,  and  erected  the  old 
stone  homestead,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  town- 
ship. This  was  built  upon  a  portion  of  the  tract  of 
land  deeded  by  the  Indians  to  John  Berry.  GJeorge 
Vreeland  had  sons,  Enoch,  Jacob,  and  Edo,  the 
former  two  having  remained  in  the  township.  Enoch 
had  children,  Edo  and  Jacob,  of  whom  Edo  settled  in 
Union,  married,  and  had  among  his  children  Elias, 
Enoch,  George,  and  E^o,  of  whom  George  and  Edo 
are  residents  of  the  township. 

Another  branch  of  the  family  is  represented  bv 
Henry  Vreeland,  who  resides  on  the  banks  of  the 
Passaic.  The  earlier  members  of  this  family  were 
residents  of  Central  New  York. 

The  Cutwater  family  are  of  Holland  extraction,  the 
first  one  remembered  being  Jacob,  who  settled  in 
Lodi  and  had  among  his  sons  John  Cutwater,  who 
was  the  parent  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  one  of 
whom  removed  to  Niagara  County,  the  others  having 
remained  in  Bergen  County.  Richard  came  to  Union 
township  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
He  had  five  children,  the  sons  being  John,  Peter,  and 
Henry,  the  latter  of  whom  is  the  only  one  remaining 
in  Union  township.  The  surviving  sister  resides  in 
Jersey  City. 

The  Joralemon  family  are  among  the  most  promi- 
nent representatives  of  the  ship-builder's  craft,  and 
came  to  the  township  at  a  very  early  day.  The  oldest 
members  of  the  family  recalled  are  John  and  Corne- 
lius, the  former  of  whom  married  a  Miss  Yereance 
and  had  three  children, — John,  Cornelius,  and  a 
daughter,  the  former  two  having  resided  in  Union. 
The  family  are  now  represented  by  Peter  Joralemon 
in  the  township,  Henry  in  Passaic,  John  W.  in 
Woodside,  and  Stephen  in  Newark. 

The  Wester velt  family  are  also  a  race  of  ship-build- 
ers, and  associated  with  the  early  history  of  Union, 
The  name  has  become  extinct  in  the  township,  thoogh 
the  family  is  perpetuated  by  the  marriage  of  its 
female  members  with  other  residents  of  Union. 

Hendrick  Brown  came  from  Holland,  and  first  lo- 
cated in  Essex  County.  From  thence  a  son,  Tunis, 
removed  to  Bergen  County  and  settled  in  Union, 
having  been  one  of  the  earliest  ship-builders.  He 
had  seven  children,  five  of  whom  located  near  him. 
His  son  Abraham  married  G^trude  Christie  and 
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had  children,  of  whom  Tunis  A.,  William  H.,  James, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Peter  Joralemon,  now  reside  in 
the  township. 

The  first  Schuyler  who  emigrated  to  America  was 
Philip  Pietriese.  He  settled  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  about 
1648.  Among  his  ten  children  was  Arent,  the  third 
son,  born  in  1662,  whom  his  father  gave  an  estate  in 
New  Jersey,  fncluding  land  opposite  Belleville,  in 
Union  township.  Arent  was  three  times  married, — 
first  to  Jannettie  Teller,  who  became  the  mother  of 
six  children,  some  of  whom  settled  at  Pompton,  and 
others  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  The  second  wife  was 
Swansie  Van  Duykheisen,  to  whom  were  born  five 
children, — John,  Peter,  Adonijah,  Eva,  and  Cornelia. 
John  and  Adonijah  married  sisters,  Ann  and  Ger- 
trude Van  Benssellaer.  Arent  Schuyler,  the  progen- 
itor of  the  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  family,  at  a  very 
early  date  built  a  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Pas- 
saic, in  Union  township,  and  his  son  John,  who  was 
the  first  to  develop  the  copper-mines,  erected  the 
present  residence,  the  first  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  children  of  John  were  Mary,  who  married 
John  Roosevelt,  and  Arent,  who  married  his  cousin, 
Swan,  daughter  of  Adonijah  Schuyler.  Arent  left 
one  son,  John,  who  married  Eliza  Kip  and,  a  second 
time,  Catherine  Van  Benssellaer.  By  the  first  mar- 
riage there  were  two  children,  Arent  and  Harriet, 
*Dd  by  the  second,  John,  Robert,  Rutsen,  and  two 
daughters.  The  family  still  own  a  portion  of  the 
original  estate,  though  the  homestead  has  passed  into 
other  hands.  None  of  the  members  of  this  family 
now  reside  in  Union  township,  though  Mrs.  Arent 
Schuyler  and  her  family  are  located  near  the  town- 
ship line  in  Hudson  County. 

John  Rutherford  came  to  the  county  and  purchased 
at  an  early  day  an  extensive  landed  property  in  the 
present  township  of  Union.  He  had  a  son  John  and 
several  daughters.  John  married  and  had  among  his 
children  a  son,  Robert,  who  for  many  years  resided  in 
the  township,  and  four  daughters,  two  of  whom 
became  Mrs.  Dr.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Stuy  vesant 
respectively.    The  remaining  two  died  unmarried. 

Daniel  Hobman,  of.  German  descent,  originally  re- 
sided in  Paterson,  and  having  purchased  a  valuable 
property,  known  as  the  Van  Winkle  estate,  settled 
upon  it.  He  built  a  spacious  mansion,  which  is  at 
present  occupied  as  a  hotel  and  summer  resort.  He 
had  Gve  children, — one  son,,  Daniel,  and  four  daugh- 
ters. The  former  is  deceased,  and  the  family  are  no 
longer  represented  in  the  township. 

The  Van  Winkle  (formerly  spelled  Van  Winkel) 
family  are  not  only  among  the  most  prominent  in  the 
county,  but  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  Union  township  branch  of  the 
iamily  came  originally  from  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
and  with  other  Dutch  emigrants  settled  New  Amster- 
dam, afterwards  New  York.  The  ancestor  of  the 
Bergen  County  branch  was  Walling  Jacobs,  who  in 
1684  purchased  of  the  proprietors,  in  company  with 
20 


I  others,  a  certain  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Acquack- 
{  anonk  Patent,  including  the  present  cities  of  Pas- 
j  saic  and  Paterson.  Walling  Jacobs  died  about  1725, 
after  which  his  son,  Jacob  Wallingsie,  and  grandson, 
John  Jacob,  made  large  purchases  of  land  in  Bergen 
County.  Isaac,  a  son  of  John  Jacob,  born  in  1767, 
settled  in  Union  township.  He  married  Hester  Van 
Geisen,  and  had  a  son,  Daniel,  who  for  years  was 
largely  identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  township.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Saddle  River, 
though  his  sons  still  remain  in  Union  township,  being 
engaged  in  business  pursuits  at  Rutherford. 

Among  other  branches  of  the  family  are  John  V. 
S.  Van  Winkle,  residing  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  township,  and  Michael  Van  Winkle. 

Schools. — Eklu cation  has  made  rapid  advances  in 
Union  township.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  but  two 
school  buildings,  valued  at  thirteen  hundred  dollars, 
with  a  seating  capacity  for  one  hundred  children. 
The  school  buildings  of  the  present  day  are  valued  at 
thirty-four  thousand  dollars,  and  have  ample  room 
for  seven  hundred  scholjirs.  The  territory  is  divided 
into  five  districts :  Kingsland,  No.  38 ;  North  Belle- 
I  ville  Bridge,  No.  39;  Rutherford,  No.  40;  North 
I  Rutherford,  No.  40i;  and  East  Passaic,  No.  41. 
I  Kingsland,  the  first  of  these,  occupies  the  extreme 
I  southern  portion  of  the  township,  and  is  of  recent 
formation.  The  first  school  building  was  erected  on 
the  Ridge  road  in  1872.  It  is  a  brick  structure  of  no 
pretentions,  but  of  substantial  construction.  The 
scholars  belong  principally  to  the  laboring  classes, 
and  in  many  instances  are  compelled  to  assist  their 
parents.  As  a  consequence  little  progress  is  made 
in  their  studies,  the  attendance  being  very  irregular. 
The  school  property  is  valued  at  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  present  teacher  is  James  A.  Rose. 

North  Belleville  Bridge  District  is  an  old  district, 
and  extends  across  the  township  from  east  to  west. 
It  was  organized  as  early  as  1804.  ^  At  a  meeting  held 
at  the  house  of  John  Banker,  the  men^bers  present, 
"  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  resolved  themselves  into 
an  association  for  the  promotion  of  literature." 

Walling  Van  Winkle,  Samuel  Lewis,  and  Garra- 
brant  Yereance  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  "  New 
Burbadoes  Neck  School-house,"  and  had  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of 
the  county,  Aug.  13, 1804.  The  present  trustees  hold 
the  original  lease  given  for  the  property  in  1804. 

A  subscription  list  was  immediately  started,  and 
$162.20  raised  for  the  construction  of  a  building,  when 
the  "  association  for  the  promotion  of  literature"  en- 
gaged its  first  teacher  and  opened  its  first  school. 
With  slight  repairs  this  building  was  used  until  1849, 
when  it  was  demolished  and  the  present  edifice  erected 
on  the  site.  It  is  a  two-story  framb  building  with 
cupola  and  bell,  and  pleasantly  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Passaic  River.  The  lower  room  alone  was 
used  until  1873,  when  the  demand  for  more  space 
induced  the  trustees  to  make  the  second  story  habit- 
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ftble,  and  an  additional  teacher  was  engaged.  The 
school  is  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  blackboard, 
etc.,  the  property  being  valued  at  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  present  teachers  are  Miss  Elizabeth  Ennis 
and  Miss  Marie  Rowland. 

The  Rutherford  District  occupies  the  northern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  township,  the  first  school- 
house  having  been  built  in  the  year  1819  by  subscrip- 
tion, on  what  is  known  as  the  Kip  furm,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Neck  road.  It  was  a  one-story  building, 
eighteen  by  twenty  feet  in  dimensions,  unpainted, 
and  adorned  with  an  antiquated  mud  chimney  rest- 
ing on  the  beams.  Mr.  John  Berry  served  as  the  first 
teacher,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  school  until 
1831.  At  a  later  period  he  became  county  clerk. 
After  Mr.  Berry's  departure  the  building  fell  into 
disuse,  and  the  children  attended  either  the  River 
School  or  that  at  Pollifly.  During  the  year  1863  an- 
other edifice  was  erected  on  the  same  site  of  more 
modern  design.  The  arrangement  of  the  school 
buildings  of  this  early  date  was  neither  elegant  nor 
convenient.  A  wooden-bottomed  chair  and  a  desk 
was  provided  for  the  teacher,  and  plank  seats  with 
desks  against  the  wall  for  the  scholars.  No  maps  or 
charts  relieved  the  bareness  of  the  walls,  which  were 
usually  decorated  with  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
the  handiwork  of  some  apt  pupil.  The  desks,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  display  the  Yankee  proclivities 
of  the  boys  in  the  skillful  use  of  the  jack-knife.  The 
studies  at  this  time  were  confined  to  the  common 
branches,  and  no  regard  was  paid  either  to  classifica- 
tion or  method  of  instruction.  In  1869  the  population 
of  Rutherford  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants became  desirous  of  better  educational  advantages 
for  their  children.  After  many  efibrts  it  was  decided 
to  build  a  new  school-house  by  taxation.  A  lot  having 
been  secured  a  structure  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese 
cross,  fifty-two  by  forty  feet  in  dimensions,  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  eleven  thousand  dollars.  The  building 
was  completed  in  May,  1870,  and  soon  after  opened 
for  instruction  with  Mr.  L.  Mersereau  as  teacher,  with 
one  assistant.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  second,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  W.  F.  Morrow  a  third  assistant  was  added. 
The  rooms  were  liberally  supplied  with  all  the 
modem  aids  to  instruction.  The  school  increased 
in  numbers,  and  in  1874  it  was  found  necessary  to 
erect  a  second  building  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
district  north  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  This  is  a  brick 
structure,  fifty  by  forty  feet  in  dimensions,  two  stories 
high,  with  cupola  and  bell,  containing  four  depart- 
ments. It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  opened  for  school  purposes  by  Miss  L.  R.  Ginn 
in  September,  1874,  who  had  previously  been  in 
charge  of  the  intermediate  department  of  School  No. 
1.  Miss  Ginn  had  one  assistant,  but  in  1875  found 
a  second  necessary.  The  residents  of  Rutherford 
demand  good  schools  and  pay  liberally  for  them,  a 
large  sum  being  raised  annually  by  tax  in  addition 


to  the  State  tax  for  their  support.  The  present 
teachers  are  Addison  Ely,  Miss  Mary  Bryan,  Miss 
Jennie  Burgess,  and  Miss  Wheeler. 

The  North  Rutherford  District  lies  principally  in 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  township.  Some 
portions  of  it  are  thickly  populated,  but  the  larger 
part  of  the  territory  is  in  uncultivated  meadow-land. 
Very  few  facts  have  been  secured  regarding  this  dis- 
trict The  present  instructors  are  G.  R.  Alyea,  Miss 
Maggie  Moody,  and  Irena  M.  Bates. 

East  Passaic  District  lies  partly  in  Lodi  and  partly 
in  Union  townships,  the  school  building  being  in  the 
latter  township.  It  is  one  of  recent  formation,  this 
section  having  been  in  the  past  supplied  witii  very 
meagre  advantages.  The  children  are  principally  of 
the  poorer  class,  and  the  few  people  of  means  in  the 
district  met  in  1872,  formed  the  district,  and  erected 
the  present  attractive  edifice. 

It  is  a  firame  structure,  thirty  by  forty  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, two  stories  high,  with  mansard  roof  and  of 
pleasing  design.  It  is  supplied  with  maps,  charts, 
globe,  etc.,  and  has  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of 
blackboard  space.  From  the  character  of  much  of 
the  population  of  this  district  the  attendance  is  very 
irregular  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  not  high. 
The  teachers  are  Edgar  H.  Webster  and  Miss  M.  L. 
Birch. 

The  number  of  children  at  present  in  the  various 
school  districts  of  Union  township  is  963.  Union 
receives  as  her  share  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund 
$164.34,  of  the  State  appropriation  of  $100,000  the 
sum  of  $291.21,  and  of  the  State  school  tax  $3565.98, 
making  a  total  of  $4021.53. 

Early  Highways.— The  oldest  highway  in  the 
township  is  known  as  the  Boiling  Spring  road,  which 
began  at  the  public  road  leading  firom  Passaic  to  Belle- 
ville, and  following  a  southeasterly  direction,  inter- 
sected the  road  leading  firom  Newark  to  Hackensack. 
This  highway  is  intimately  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  the  township. 

The  Neck  road,  which  leads  from  Newark  to  Hack- 
ensack, is  also  an  early  highway.  It  follows  a  south- 
westerly course,  and  passing  through  Carlstadt,  Ruther- 
ford, and  Kingsland,  reaches  the  copper-mines,  pur- 
suing its  way  firom  thence  to  Newark. 

Another  road,  generally  known  as  the  river  road, 
follows  the  Passaic  River  to  Newark. 

The  New  York  and  Paterson  turnpike,  which  was 
originally  known  as  the  New  Barbadoes  turnpike,  was 
surveyed,  and  constructed  in  the  year  1816.  It  passed 
through  Passaic,  its  objective  points  being  Paterson 
and  Hoboken.  This  road  divides  the  township  firom 
Lodi. 

The  Belleville  turnpike  is  the  boundary  between 
Bergen  County  and  Hudson  County  until  it  crosses 
Saw-Mill  Creek,  and  although  not  one  of  the  oldest, 
is  a  much-traveled  road. 

The  township  of  Union  does  not  appoint  overseers 
of  highways  to  superintend  the  improvement  of  its 
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highways,  but  assigns  a  certain  portion  of  its  territory 
to  each  member  of  the  township  committee,  upon 
whom  it  devolves  to  perform  the  labor  commonly  as- 
signed to  overseers. 

Organuation. — ^The  act  organizing  the  township 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Ax  AOi  to  Ml  «(fJrom  tks  totnukip  of  HarritoHt  m  the  oomttn  of  Hiulton, 
a  Mw  towiuk^,  to  be  ooUtd  the  toitnekip  of  IMioni  and  to  mmex  the  eame 
to  the  eommlif  of  Bergen. 
"BeUemaeted  bff  the  8emaU  <md  General  Aetemblif  of  the  BtaUef  New 
Jerteg,  That  all  that  portioa  of  the  tovmshlp  oi  Uarriaon,  in  the  ooonty 
of  Hndwii,  lying  within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit :  Beginning 
OD  the  Ehcx  County  line,  in  the  centre  of  the  BellerlUe  turnpike  road; 
thence  along  the  centre  of  said  road  to  the  most  westerly  branch  of  Saw- 
Mill  Creek ;  tiienoe  along  the  middle  of  said  creek  to  the  EUickensack 
Birer ;  thence  up  said  rirer  and  along  the  line  of  Bergen  township  to 
the  centre  of  the  New  Barbadoee  Toll-Bridge  Company *b  road ;  thence 
tlong  the  centre  of  said  road  and  along  the  Lodl  township  line  to  the 
eentre  of  Passaic  Birer;  thence  down  said  rirer  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, shall  be  and  Is  hereby  set  off  from  the  township  of  Harrison,  in  the 
county  of  Hndson,  and  made  a  separate  township,  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  the  township  of  Union,  which  is  hereby  annexed  to  and  shall 
hersalter  form  a  part  of  the  county  of  Bergen.** 

Civil  List. — ^The  freeholders  are  given  since  the 
organization  of  the  township,  and  the  remaining  offi- 
cers from  the  year  1864,  those  of  prior  date  not  being 
obtainable.    The  freeholders  have  been : 

1862,  Henry  P.  Kipp;  18G2-63, 1867-«9, 1861-62,  Gomelins  C.  Joralemon ; 
1863-64,  Bfchard Cutwater;  1864,1856, 1862, 186»-70,  WalUng  Kipp; 
1866-69,  Peter  Outwater;  1860-61, 1863,  Geo.  C.  Brinkerhoff;  1860, 
William  B.  Mnchmore;  1863-64,  Peter  C.  Joralemon;  1864,  Henry 
B.  Outwater;  1866,  Abraham  McKeon,  Jacob  O.  Van  Riper;  1867, 
Bichard  Vreeland,  James  SteTenson ;  1868-68,  Walling  Van  Riper; 
1868,  Samuel  C.  Campbell ;  1870,  Henry  Miller;  1871-72.  J. T.  Beck- 
with ;  1873-74, 1877,  Edo  V.  Jochem :  1876-76, 1878-80,  E.  Vreeland ; 
1881.  John  E.  Cole. 

Township  Clerks :  1864-66,  Jacob  W.  Van  Riper ;  1867,  Daniel  E.  Kerrey ; 

1868,  Samuel  A.  CampbeU;  1869-70,  Samuel  A.  Canfleld;  1871-72, 
Wm.  H.  Sterens,  Jr. ;  1873-74,  Edward  Berry ;  1876-76,  Eugene  A. 
Sloat;  1877-79,  Charles  Meyers ;  1880-81,  Frederick  W.  McOee. 

Aneaora:  1864, 1866,  1870,  George  C.  Brinkerhoff;  1866,  C.  A.  Hopper; 
1867-60, 1873,  J.  V.  S.  Van  Winkle ;  1871-72,  Henry  A. Baker;  1874, 
B.  C.  Huss^y ;  1876, 1878,  J.  T.  BeckwiUi ;  1876-77,  Henry  Crocker, 
Jr.;  1879,  I*.  C.  Phllabert;  1880-81,  G.  R.  Alye«. 

Collectors :  1864,  Jacob  W.  Van  Riper ;  1865-66, 1869,  Edo  Vreeland ;  1867, 
H.  H.  Tearanoe ;  1868,  E.  J.  Vreeland;  1870,  Henry  Outwater;  1871, 
James  H.  Cortelyou ;  1872,  John  V.  S.  Van  Winkle ;  1873-76,  Andrea 
Brinkerfaoff;  1877-79,  Eugene  A.  Sloat;  1880-81,  John  Haywood. 

Township  Committee:  1864-66,  Ekin  Nichols;  1864,  A.  H.  Bruwn  ;  1864- 
66,  Wm.  C.  Kingsland;  1864,  Frederick  Ulrick,  C.  B.  Van  Riper; 
1865,  Geo.  C.  BrinkerhoiT,  J.  J.  Kingsland,  S.  C.  Campbell;  1866-66, 
James  Mulligan;  18e6-70,  Henry  P.  Kipp;  1866-67, 1870-72,  Cbas. 
Backster;  1866,  Walling  Van  Riper;  1867,  Richard  Shugg,  Daniel 
Van  Winkle,  John  C.  White,  Geo.  Kingsland;  1866,1868-70,  Jacob 
W.  Van  BIper ;  1868,  S.  J.  Kingsland,  Edo  Vreeland,  Tunis  A.  Brown, 
Wm.  Kearney;  1869,  J.  P.  Cooper,  H.  G.  Bell ;  1869-70, T.  A.  Brown ; 

1869,  Henry  Outwater;  1871-73, 1880-81,  Andrew  Stewart;  1871-72, 
1874-76,  George  Dayton;  1871-72,  John  C.  Marin;  1873,  Wm.  Mc- 
MalDs;  1870-72, 1874-76,  James  A.  McCrary;  1874-77,  Louis  Koch; 
1875,  Joseph  Chad  wick ;  1876-76, 1879-81,  Wm.  H.  Stevens,  Jr. ;  1875, 
James  N.  Edgar;  1873-74,  1876,  Jacob  H.  Vreeland;  1876, 1880-81, 
Wm.  H.  Fewell;  1876-77,  John  Borkel,  Floyd  W.  Tomkins ;  1877-78, 
Theodore  Wood ;  1877-80,  Edward  Berry ;  1878-81,  Darid  G.  Brown ; 
1878-79,  Arthur  W.  Van  Winkle;  1879-81,  George  H.  Cormack; 
1881,  Charles  Myers;  1873,  Frederick  Watson;  1874,  Comelins  Do- 


and  gardeners,  principally  of  the  old  Dutch  stock, 
who  plodded  on  from  year  to  year,  taking  their  pro- 
I  dace  to  market  in  wagons  at  night,  and  reducing 
I  their  expenses  by  such  return  loads  as  they  could 
secure  for  the  country  stores.  The  older  inhabitants 
had  no  affection  for  strangers,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  they  could  be  induced  to  part  with 
their  land.  This  feeling  held  sway  long  after  the 
construction  of  the  New  York  and  Paterson  Railroad, 
one  of  the  earliest  in  the  country  and  completed  in 
1882.  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that 
any  serious  innovations  were  made  in  the  domain  of 
this  portion  of  the  population  of  the  county.  They 
continued  for  years  to  plow  and  plant,  while  other 
localities  less  attractive  were  being  built  up  and  their 
landholders  made  wealthy.  The  township  was  with- 
out a  settlement  or  a  centre.  Boiling  Spring,  so 
called  from  a  powerful  and  never-failing  spring  of 
pure  cold  water  which  flowed  in  the  cross-road  near 
the  northern  boundary,  gave  a  name  to  the  locality. 
When  the  New  York  and  Paterson  Railroad* (now 
the  E^e)  was  constructed,  finding  an  abundance  of 
water  on  this  spot,  the  projectors  selected  the  local- 
ity as  a  watering-place,  and  called  the  station  Boil- 
ing Spring.  The  railroad  and  the  wagon-road  both 
crossed  here,  and  the  depot,  as  it  was  called,  was  a 
triangular  brick  structure  exceedingly  limited  in  di- 
mensions. There  were  no  other  structures  near  and 
very  few  in  sight.  The  spring  still  remains,  but  all 
else  is  changed.  The  living  stream  which  flowed  by 
the  side  of  the  railroad  is  now  conveyed  in  iron  pipes 
to  a  reservoir  on  the  meadows,  at  a  point  where  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Railroad  connects  with 
the  Erie,  and  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of  water  for 
locomotive  use.  In  1858  a  small  farm  was  purchased 
near  the  Boiling  Spring  by  a  New  York  gentleman 
for  a  country  home,  and  more  land  was  soon  added, 
with  a  view  to  securing  congenial  neighbors.  No 
definite  improvements  were,  however,  efiected  for 
several  years. 

The  ground  was  ultimately  platted,  and  a  map  pub- 
lished in  1862,  embracing  streets  and  avenues.  Sev- 
eral gen^men  soon  after  erected  buildings.  The 
inhabitants  contributed  liberally,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  prevailing  upon  the  Erie  Railroad  to  erect  a  com- 
fortable passenger  depot  and  ticket-office.  No  great 
progress,  however,  was  made  until  1866,  when  several 
New  Yorkers  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
Passaic  River,  formed  an  association,  and  immediately 
projected  a  broad  avenue  (now  Park  Avenue)  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  their  property  to  the  railroad  station. 
In  one  year  from  this  date  no  less  than  six  land  com- 
panies were  formed  and  incorporated   or  being  or- 


Tillages  and  Hamlets.— Rutherford  is  the  most 
considerable  village  in  the  township  of  Union.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  this  ground  was  occupied  by  farmers 


The  various  associations  formed  with  a  view  to  land 

operations  are  as  follows :  Mount  Rutherford  Land 

I  Company,  which  claims  precedence  in  organization, 

'  the  Home  Land  Company,  the  Rutherford  Heights 

1  Association,  the  Park  Land  Company,  the  Rutherford 
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Park  Association,  the  West  Carlstadt  Land  Verein, 
and  the  East  Rutherford  Land  Association. 

Maps  were  published,  streets  were  opened,  build- 
ings erected,  and  inhabitants  came  in  large  numbers. 
The  township  that  had  no  village  within  its  limits 
soon  boasted  a  growing  centre  of  population,  with 
post-ofl5ce,  schools,  churches,  etc.  The  old  name  of 
Boiling  Spring  was  abandoned,  and  the  place  was 
christened  "  Rutherford  Park,"  in  compliment  to  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
township.  The  word  "  park"  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  many  localities  in  New  Jersey  by  land  op- 
erators as  an  attraction  to  city  buyers.  For  this 
reason  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  was  advocated  by 
the  managers  of  the  Bergeti  County  Herald  in  1875. 
The  change  met  with  some  opposition,  and  a  spirited 
discussion  of  the  matter  ensued  in  the  columns  of  the 
paper  above  mentioned.  A  petition  signed  by  many 
residents  was  forwarded  to  the  Postmaster-General 
requesting  a  change  of  name  to  Rutherford.  This 
was  ghinted,  and  the  Erie  Railroad  soon  after  made  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  station. 

Societies  and  Orders. — ^The  Rutherford  Mutual 
Loan  and  Building  Association  was  incorporated  in 
May,  1876,  with  the  following  officers :  President, 
Charles  Meyers;  Secretary,  W.  E.  Tompkins ;  Treas- 
urer, Alfred  Oakley  ;  Solicitor,  Luther  Shafer.  The 
directors  were  S.  L.  Harris,  H.  V.  Gilbert,  Charles 
Meyers,  F.  W.  Tompkins,  Thomas  Love,  J.  R.  Collerd, 
John  Kelly,  Charles  Spiegel,  and  E.  J.  Love.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  to  provide  for  the  safe  and 
profitable  investment  of  the  savings  of  its  members, 
and  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  real  estate,  making 
improvements  thereon,  and  removing  incumbrances 
therefrom  by  the  payment  of  periodic  installments, 
and  for  the  further  purpose  of  accumulating  a  fund 
to  be  returned  to  its  members  who  do  not  obtain  ad- 
vances for  the  purposes  above  mentioned  when  the 
funds  of  such  association  shall  amount  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  share. 

The  capital  stock  is  issued  in  series  at  intervals  of 
about  six  months.  Nine  series  have  already  been 
issued.  Since  its  organization  the  association  has 
loaned  to  its  members  a  total  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  present  capital  is  (in  round  numbers)  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  distributed  over  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  shares,  held  by  seventy  members  or 
stockholders. 

Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  above  capital  is  loaned  to 
members  upon  first  bond  and  mortgage  upon  real 
estate  situated  only  in  this  township.  The  balance  is 
secured  by  stock  of  the  association  pledged  as  security. 

Upon  the  above  capital  of  $20,000  the  amount  of 
dues  paid  in  has  been  $13,700.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  amounts  ($6300)  represents  the  e^arnings 
of  the  association  for  the  five  and  a  half  years  of  its 
existence.  The  rate  of  increase  of  stock  of  the  first 
series  has  for  several  months  past  been  over  one  per 
cent,  per  month. 


The  officers  are :  President,  Charles  Meyers ;  Secre- 
tary, Joseph  W.  Burgess ;  Treasurer,  Edward  J.  Love  ; 
Recorder,  John  H.  Hingle ;  Solicitor,  Luther  Shafer. 
Present  director^  (September,  1881),  Robert  Burgess, 
Theo.  Wood,  Charles  Myers,  James  W.  Blackwood, 
Thomas  Love,  E.  W.  Le  Clear,  H.  H.  HoUiater,  John 
H.  Hingle,  E.  J.  Love. 

The  character  and  purpose  of  the  Rutherford  Pro- 
tective and  Detective  Association  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  its  title.  Its  present  officers  are :  President, 
M^.  R.  Allison;  Secretary,  G.  F.  Schermerhorn ; 
Treasurer,  W.  H.  Stevens,  Jr.;  Directors,  George 
Hollister,  S.  W.  Hollister,  William  Earle,  Jules  Du- 
commun.  Dr.  Williams,  Dr.  K.  K.  King.  D.  B.  Bur- 
tis  is  the  chief  of  police. 

The  Fishing  and  Gunning  Club  was  organized  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
game  and  the  promotion  of  legitimate  field  sports. 
Its  officers  are :  President,  E.  A.  Jeaneret ;  Vice- 
President,  Louis  Lane ;  Treasurer,  Theodore  Woods ; 
Secretary,  L.  M.  Axford.  The  trustees  are  C.  H.  Coe, 
Jonathan  Van  Roden,  and  William  H.  Stevens.  The 
club  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  having  twenty-eight 
active  and  two  honorary  members. 

The  Union  Truck  and  Bucket  Company  was  organ- 
ized June  6,  1876,  for  purposes  of  protection  against 
fire  in  Rutherford  and  vicinity,  and  embraced  twenty - 
two  members.  Its  first  officers  were :  President,  Henry 
Broker ;  Treasurer,  Paul  Ehrmann ;  Secretary,  Eu- 
gene A.  Sloat;  Foreman,  James  Glastaeter.  The 
company  now  has  a  membership  of  thirty-two,  its 
limit  being  fifty.  All  its  equipments  are  paid  for,  the 
organization  is  free  of  debt,  and  with  a  surplus  of 
three  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury.  The  present 
officers  are  :  President,  John  H.  Poutin  ;  Treasurer, 
Edwin  W.  Le  Clear ;  Secretary,  Thomas  G.  Wilson ; 
Foreman,  Jacob  H.  Cadmus.  Connected  with  the 
company  is  a  "  Firemen's  Benevolent  A^ociation," 
of  which  Lucien  B.  Stone  is  president,  and  James  W. 
Blackwood  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Kingsland.— Among  the  original  land-owners  of 
Union  was  the  Kingsland  family,  who,  as  already 
mentioned,  possessed  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  town- 
ship, well  known  as  the  Kingsland  Manor.  This 
locality,  although  very  attractive,  remained  for  a  long 
time  almost  in  the  condition  of  a  farming  country  un- 
til 1872,  when  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern Railroad  pushed  its  broad  track  through  the  ridge, 
making  a  station  here,  which,  in  compliment  to  the 
family,  was  named  Kingsland.  The  company  par- 
chased  large  tracts  of  land,  speedily  erected  extensive 
shops,  and  gave  a  decided  business  impulse  to  the 
neighborhood.  Houses  for  the  employ^  were  erected, 
and  soon  after  a  store,  which  is  at  present  conducted 
by  M.  Moreland.  Though  the  hamlet  has  no  church, 
religious  services  are  held  at  the  depot  every  Sabbath. 

Ljmdhurst.— This  attractive  little  hamlet,  with  its 
picturesque  and  even  imposing  residences,  is  located 
on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad, 
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and  had  its  beginning  in  1880.  William  R.  Trayers, 
of  New  York,  purchased  property  known  as  the  Wat- 
son estate,  embracing  two  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
BQireyed  and  platted  it,  and  at  once  began  the  erec- 
tion of  an  extensiye  factory  and  dwellings.  The  fac- 
tory was  leased  to  Messrs.  McEee  &  Harrison,  who 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  baby 
carriages  and  velocipedes.  They  have  in  their  em- 
ploy in  the  various  departments  an  average  number 
of  one  hundred  men,  use  steam-power,  and  ship  their 
wares  to  the  salesroom  in  Grand  Street,  New  York. 
A  substantial  depot  has  been  erected  by  the  railroad 
company,  and  the  place  has  a  store,  of  which  C.  A. 
Van  Densen  is  proprietor.  The  property  on  the  east 
side  of  the  railroad  was  a  portion  of  the  land  known 
as  the  G^nness  estate,  and  is  owned  by  J.  J.  Pickering 
and  H.  M.  Genneas.  It  is  undergoing  slow  though 
decided  improvement. 

A  small  settlement  on  the  Passaic  River  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  village  of  Union,  though  having 
no  post-office,  the  land  on  which  it  is  located  having 
to  a  considerable  extent  been  owned  by  Hendrick 
Brown.  It  has  two  stores,  kept  by  Anthony  Brown 
and  Elbert  Smith. 

West  Rutherford,  located  on  the  Passaic  River,  in 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  township,  has  an 
extensive  hotel,  and  is  gradually  increasing  in  dimen- 
sions and  importance. 

Clmrches. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  then  Pres- 
bytery of  Passaic,  held  in  the  spring  of  1863,  Rev. 
Joseph  Alden,D.D.,  presented  a  petition  from  David 
B.  Ivison,  Daniel  Van  Winkle,  and  others,  peti- 
.  tioners  for  the  organization  ot  a  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Boiling  Spring,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  In  compliance 
with  this  petition,  the  Presbytery  of  Passaic  ap- 
pointed Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  M.  James, 
Rev.  Robert  Street,  together  with  Elders  A.  Pruden 
and  H.  M.  Mussey,  a  committee  to  visit  the  place, 
and,  if  thought  best,  to  answer  the  petition. 

As  the  result  of  the  visit  of  this  committee,  this 
church  was  organized  by  them,  July  26, 1863,  with  an 
original  membership  of  fiileen  members.  On  the 
same  day  David  B.  Ivison,  James  P.  Jones,  and  Wil- 
liam N.  Crane  were  elected  and  ordained  ruling  elders 
of  the  church,  and  Daniel  Van  Winkle  and  John 
Gow  were  elected  deacons. 

Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  D.D.,  was  the  stated  supply  of 
the  church  until  the  spring  of  1866.  On  the  15th  of 
August,  1866,  Rev.  George  L.  Smith  was  called,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Passaic,  Oct.  26, 1866. 

The  church  was  incorporated  Feb.  26, 1868,  as  the 
"First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rutherford  Park," 
and  at  the  same  time  the  requisite  board  of  trustees 
was  elected.  The  Sabbath-school  was  organized  June 
19, 1868.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  first 
naanse  of  the  church  was  built.  On  the  3d  of  July, 
9,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  church  edifice 


was  laid,  and  on  the  26th  of  December,  1869,  the  com- 
pleted building  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Ood. 

As  results  of  the  labor  and  influence  of  this  church, 
and  especially  its  pastor.  Rev.  George  L.  Smith,  since 
its  organization  and  up  to  this  time,  we  would  note 
that  two  other  Presbyterian  Churches  have  been  or- 
ganized,— the  German  Church  of  Carlstadt,  in  1869, 
and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Union,  in  1870. 

The  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  George  L.  Smith  to 
this  church  was  dissolved  by  act  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Jersey  City,  at  their  regular  meeting,  April  19, 1871. 
During  his  pastorate  eighty-one  were  added  to  the 
church, — nineteen  on  examination  and  sixty -two  on 
certificate.  * 

A  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  was  extended 
to  Rev.  Herman  C.  Riggs,  Aug.  21,  1871,  which 
having  been  accepted  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  Nov.  12, 1871,  and  was  duly  installed  May 
23,  1872. 

In  1872  the  first  manse  was  sold,  and  a  more  com- 
modious one  erected  on  a  better  lot  nearer  the  church 
edifice.  In  1873  extensive  improvements  were  made 
in  the  church,  by  which  chapel  and  Sabbath-school- 
rooms were  provided  in  the  basement.  A  choir  gal- 
lery and  organ  were  added  to  the  main  audience- 
room,  which  was  refitted  with  pews  and  carpeted  and 
cushioned  throughout. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Riggs  continued  until  March 
26,  1876,  when  he  removed  to  another  field  of  labor. 
Under  his  ministry  eighty-six  were  added  to  the 
church, — ^thirty-nine  on  examination  and  forty-seven 
on  certificate. 

The  Rev.  Dana  M.  Walcott  served  the  church  from 
May  26,  1876,  to  June  1,  1878.  During  his  service 
twenty-seven  were  received  into  the  church, — seven- 
teen on  examination  and  ten  on  certificate. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Bulkley,  D.D.,  was  called  to  be 
pastor  Sept.  18,  1878,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  in  which  he  was  installed  Dec. 
10, 1878.  Under  his  ministry  to  July,  1881,  sixty-two 
have  been  received  into  the  church, — twenty- two  on 
examination  and  forty  on  certificate. 

The  following  have  served  as  ruling  elders  and 
deacons : 

Elders,  1863,  David  B.  Ivison ;  1863-67,  James  P. 
Jones ;  1863-72,  William  N.  Crane ;  1869,  George  Hol- 
lister;  1869-77,  Robert  Stewart,  M.D.;  1876-81,  Sam- 
uel L.  Harris;  1877-81,  J.  Raymond  CoUerd;  1881, 
Henry  R.  Jackson;  deacons,  1863-67,  John  Gow; 
1863-71,  Daniel  Van  Winkle;  1875-77,  J.  Raymond 
Collerd ;  1876,  William  H.  Nevius,  Henry  V.  Gilbert; 
1876-77,  Charles  Meyers;  1877,  Horace  H.  Hollister, 
M.D. ;  1877-81,  Henry  R.  Jackson ;  1881,  John  B. 
Hollister. 

Whole  number  of  members  since  organization,  267 ; 
received  on  examination,  81 ;  received  by  certificate 
from  other  churches,  176 ;  present  membership  of  the 
church,  166. 

The  present  officers  are :  Pastor,  Edwin  A.  Bulkley, 
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D.D. ;  Elders,  G^rge  Hollister,  David  B.  Ivison, 
Henry  R.  Jackson;  Deacons,  William  H.  Nevius, 
Horace  H.  HoUister,  M.D.,  Henry  V.  Gilbert  (treas- 
urer), John  B.  HoUister ;  Trustees,  Samuel  W.  Hol- 
lister  (president),  Samuel  L.  Harris  (clerk  and  treas- 
urer), Arthur  Van  Winkle,  J.  Nelson  Edgar,  Henry 
Koster ;  Clerk  of  the  Congregation,  James  N.  Edgar ; 
Sabbath-school  Superintendent,  Henry  V.  Gilbert; 
Assistant  Superintendent,  James  Scriven ;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  George  F.  Schermerhom  ;  Librarian, 
Edwin  M.  Bulkley;  Woman's  Missionary  Society, 
President,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Bulkley ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  J.  Nelson  Edgar,  Mrs.  Andrew  Stewart ;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Stewart  Winslow ;  Ladies' 
Mite  Society,  President,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Dean ;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Mary  Winslow ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Sarah 
B.  Ivison ;  Ladies'  Sewing  Society,  President,  Mrs.  S. 
W.  HoUister;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Eettell. 

The  earliest  effort  to  establish  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Rutherford  Park  was  made  by  Rev. 
Alexander  Craig  in  1868,  while  stationed  at  PassaCic. 
He  was  followed  by  Rev.  E.  V.  King,  but  the  enter- 
prise not  having  met  with  success  was  abandoned  in 
1869. 

In  1870  Rev.  A.  L.  Brice,  the  presiding  elder,  re- 
solved to  make  another  effort,  and  the  requisite  meas- 
ures were  taken  through  Rev.  S.  P.  Hammond,  a 
teacher  in  the  Passaic  Collegiate  Institute,  who  held 
the  first  meeting  at  the  house  of  E^dson  H.  McEwen. 
At  the  gathering  ten  names  were  enrolled  and  a  class 
formed  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  first  public  service  was  held  at  Union 
Hall,  Dec.  18,  1870.  The  organization  of  the  church 
having  been  effected,  a  board  of  stewards  were  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  E.  A.  Howland,  Jonathan  Kel- 
shaw,  John  Terhune,  Edson  H.  McEwen,  and  Thomas 
M.  Dickey,  with  Rev.  S.  P.  Hammond  as  pastor.  The 
trustees  were  Thomas  M.  Dickey,  Charles  R.  Ellis, 
E.  F.  Randolph,  E.  A.  Cords,  Joshua  Acison,  E.  H. 
McEwen,  and  R.  H.  Rodda.  The  organization  was 
incorporated  as  the  ''Park  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church." 

In  1871  a  lot  was  secured  from  the  Park  Land  Com- 
pany on  Orchard  Street,  and  a  resolution  to  build  was 
passed  May  20,  1871,  the  cost  of  the  edifice  being 
limited  to  eight  thousand  dollars.  Ground  was 
broken  in  August  of  the  same  year,  David  Van 
Winkle  officiating  with  the  shovel.  The  services 
connected  with  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  occurred 
Sept.  24,  1871,  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Howe,  the  first  public  service  having  been  held  July 
28,  1872,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Monroe,  A.M.  The  lecture- 
room  was  dedicated  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
the  officiating  clergymen  being  Rev.  J.  A.  Monroe, 
Rev.  R.  Van  Horn,  and  Rev.  Stephen  Merritt,  Jr. 
Services  were  conducted  until  1876  by  Revs.  S. 
P.  Hammond,  J.  A.  Owen,  E.  Clement,  and  A.  A. 
King.    The  society  was  not  prosperous  and  soon 


after  disbanded,  the  edifice  having  been  sold  under 
foreclosure.  With  the  latter  event  ended  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Park  Methodist  Church. 

In  1879  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Corona,  Rer.  W.  H.  Russell,  was  appointed 
by  the  presiding  elder  to  hold  services  at  Rutherford, 
which  was  accordingly  done  at  private  houses  until 
April  of  the  same  year,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Russell  organ- 
ized a  church  in  his  own  hired  house  and  ftimished 
it  with  seats,  until  its  dimensions  became  unequal  to 
the  demands  of  the  worshipers.  Union  Hall  was 
then  leased  for  services,  and  a  society  organized 
March  3,  1880,  by  the  presiding  elder,  styled  the 
"Rutherford  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.''  BeT. 
W.  H.  Russell  was  appointed  pastor,  and  the  trustees 
elected  were  Wm.  I.  Slingerland,  Edward  Gordon, 
Charles  Bell,  Edward  Staley,  John  Slingerland.  The 
stewards  were  Edward  Gordon,  Edward  Staley, 
Charles  Bell,  Mrs.  Susie  Gordon,  Mrs.  D.  Harris. 
The  church  was  organized  with  a  membership  of 
twenty,  and  a  Sabbath-school  with  thirty  names  upon 
the  roll.  In  1881  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a 
chapel,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  were  raised.  A  small  donation  was  also 
made  by  the  Church  Extension  Society,  and  a  lot 
given  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ames. 

The  old  church  building  was  then  purchased,  taken 
down,  and  again  erected  on  the  new  plot  The  edi- 
fice will  be  dedicated  during  the  present  year.  The 
membership  of  the  church  has  increased,  and  now 
numbers  fifty  names,  while  the  Sabbath-school  has  a 
regular  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  scholars 
and  teachers. 

Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  had  its  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1869,  in  the 
parlors  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Rutherford 
Park  Hotel,  since  destroyed  by  fire.  Services  were 
held  here  for  about  six  months,  the  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Lord  being  the  first  rector  of  the  parish.  During 
his  charge  the  church  was  removed  to  an  academy 
built  for  that  and  other  purposes,  and  there  continued 
for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Mr.  Lord  re- 
signed, and  the  tide  of  population  seeming  to  tend 
more  to  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  the  church 
was  again  removed  to  Union  Hall,  near  the  railroad 
station.  At  this  time  the  present  rector.  Rev.  Nel- 
son R.  Boss,  then  a  student  in  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  New  York  City,  took  charge  of  the 
services  for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
the  Rev.  Edwyn  S.  W.  Pentreath,  now  rector  of 
the  church  in  Moncton,  N.  B.,  was  called  to  the 
rectorship.  It  was  under  his  administration  and 
through  his  efforts  that  the  project  of  a  church  build- 
ing was  started.  Mr.  F.  W.  Tomkins,  then  senior 
warden  of  the  parish,  presented  the  church  with  a  lot 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  church,  chapel,  and 
rectory.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  chapel  in  Octo- 
ber, 1872,  with  appropriate  and  interesting  services, 
the  rector  taking  up  the  first  spadeftU  of  earth,  and 
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being  followed  in  turn  by  others  of  the  congregation 
present  Stone  for  the  building  was  contributed  and 
delivered  on  the  ground  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Tomkins,  and 
a  neat  edifice  with  a  tower  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
seven  thousand  dollars,  capable  of  accommodating 
two  hundred  persons.  The  church  was  first  opened 
for  services  in  October,  1873.  During  the  winter  a 
fine  bell,  costing  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was 
purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  ladies  of  the  parish, 
since  which  time  a  number  of  improvements  and 
additions  have  been  made. 

About  a  year  after  the  completion  of  the  building  I 
Mr.  Pentreath  resigned  the  rectorship,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Hayden,  now  at  the  head  of 
the  "Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House,"  New  York 
City.  Through  his  efforts  the  debt  on  the  church  build- 
ing was  somewhat  reduced.  Mr.  Hayden  was  rector  of 
the  parish  for  one  year,  after  which  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Saunders  took  the  charge.  On  his  resignation,  the 
parish  not  being  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  vestry 
secured  the  services  of  a  student  for  a  year,  after 
which  the  present  rector.  Rev.  Mr.  Boss,  resumed  his 
pastorate  on  Easter  Sabbath,  1878.  The  church  has 
thus*  been  in  operation  for  twelve  years.  There  is  a 
debt  of  two  thousand  dollars  still  remaining  on  the 
building.  Owing  to  various  causes  the  growth  of  the 
church  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  its  years,  but 
there  is  doabtless  a  better  ftiture  in  store  for  it. 

Members  of  Baptist  Churches  who  came  to  abide  in 
the  country  in  the  early  history  of  the  real  estate 
movement  in  Rutherford  Park  followed  the  example 
of  other  Christians  and  withdrew  from  the  union 
meetings,  which  had  been  held  for  some  months.  A 
Baptist  Church  was  organized  Oct.  1,  1869,  by  the 
following  persons,  who  had  obtained  letters  of  dis- 
mission from  Baptist  Churches  in  Brooklyn,  Jersey 
City,  and  Passaic:  Richard  Shugg  and  wife,  Ben- 
jamin Yates  and  wife,  E.  C.  Hussey  and  wife,  Samuel 
T.  Hink  and  wife,  James  N.  Bookstaver  and  wife, 
William  H.  Locke  and  wife,  G^rge  D.  Waterbery, 
wife,  and  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  £.  Winslow,  Miss  Sophia 
D.  Oldring,  Miss  Emma  L.  Oldring. 

Meetings  were  held  at  the  residences  of  members 
until  a  place  of  worship  was  erected  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  A  piece  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Park 
Avenue  and  Highland  Cross  was  presented  as  a  build- 
ing site  to  the  new  church  organization  by  Richard 
Shugg.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  location 
would  become  quite  central,  but  this  opinion  proved 
incorrect,  as  the  growth  of  the  place  has  principally 
been  in  other  localities.  A  neat  little  chapel  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  was  mortgaged  for  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
Ian.  The  Bev.  John  A.  McKean,  an  experienced 
Christian,  who  had  been  pastor  of  some  of  the  most 
influential  churches  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
was  at  this  time  living  in  Passaic  and  doing  business 
of  a  secular  nature  in  New  York.  He  consented  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  organization  at  a  salary  of 


twelve  hundred  dollars,  while  still  engaged  in  his 
New  York  enterprise.  The  church's  first  convert  was 
baptized  in  July,  1870.  A  Macedonian  cry  came  to 
this  people  firom  Moonachie  for  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Moonachie  is  a  farming  district  some  three  miles 
southeast  of  Rutherford.  Delegates  were  sent  there 
to  hold  religious  services  in  a  dilapidated  old  school- 
house  about  twelve  feet  square.  From  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  labor  there  expended  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  persons  were  converted,  through  the  blessing 
of  the  Master.  A  number  of  these  united  with  other 
denominations  in  adjoining  places.  One  is  now  suc- 
cessfully preaching  the  gospel  in  New  York  State. 
A  plot  of  ground  was  presented  by  John  F.  Feitner, 
and  a  little  chapel  was  built  thereon  at  a  cost  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  all  paid  previous  to  the 
dedication  of  the  building  as  a  mission  of  the  Ruther- 
ford Church.  Services  were  conducted  by  the  breth- 
ren for  several  years  in  Moonachie,  a  Sunday-school 
having  ab|o  been  organized  there.  The  church  of 
late  years  became  too  poor  to  hire  conveyances  to 
convey  its  members  to  and  from  the  mission,  and  the 
enterprise  has  been  abandoned. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  McEean  continued  pastor  of  the 
church  until  the  summer  of  1873,  when  ill  health 
compelled  his  resignation.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Robin- 
son, of  Jersey  City,  became  the  next  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued in  charge  until  1875.  A  gifted  young  man, 
W.  E.  Wright,  of  the  First  Church  of  Newark,  was 
next  engaged  as  stated  supply,  but  was  not  ordained. 
The  Rev.  H.  A.  Cornell,  of  Sing  Sing^  N.  Y.,  became 
pastor  in  the  fall  of  1876,  and  closed  his  pastoral  la- 
bors in  the  summer  of  1878.  The  Rev.  James  Hug- 
gins,  of  New  York,  succeeded  as  a  stated  supply. 
During  the  past  year  William  W.  Onderdonk,  a  New 
York  collegiate,  has  visited  and  conducted  services 
every  Sabbath.  Since  the  formation  of  the  church 
ninety-eight  persons  have  been  enrolled  as  members. 
Through  removal  from  the  neighborhood,  exclusion, 
death,  and  withdrawal,  only  thirty  members  are  now 
left.  The  debt  on  the  chapel  has  been  reduced  to 
thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Sabbath-school,  which  has  been  very  prosper- 
ous, was  organized  in  1870. 

St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is 
located  at  Carlstadt,  in  the  township  of  Union,  was 
organized  Jan.  1, 1872,  and  the  church  edifice  erected 
soon  after  at  a  cost  of  eleven  thousand  dollars,  upon 
which  there  is  still  an  indebtedness  of  eight  thousand 
dollars.  A  parochial  school  for  Catholic  children  was 
opened  in  1878,  which  is  under  the  care  of  three  Sis- 
ters of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  has  ninety-four 
pupils.  One  half-hour  is  devoted  each  day  to  re- 
ligious instruction,  the  pastor  being  director  of  the 
school.  Both  the  nunnery  and  school  buildings  are 
on  land  adjoining  the  church. 

There  is  a  prosperous  Sunday-school  connected  with 
the  parish,  numbering  one  hundred  scholars,  while  the 
membership  of  the  church  is  fiilly  six  hundred. 
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Rev.  John  J.  Chandel  became  the  pastor  of  the 
parish  in  1872,  and  continued  in  his  field  of  labor 
until  1876,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  Shut- 
telhoffer,  who  remained  one  year.  In  1877  the  present 
f>a8tor,  Rev.  J.  G.  Funcke,  assumed  charge,  and  has 
since  been  assiduous  in  his  labors,  both  here  and  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Lodi.  The  morning  sacrifice 
of  mass  alternates  with  the  Lodi  Church,  and  is  held 
from  9  A.M.  to  11  a.m.  Each  morning  at  8  a.m.  a 
mass  is  celebrated  at  which  all  the  school  children 
are  present.  The  lay  trustees  of  the  church  are 
Joseph  Moelter  and  Dominick  Hoey. 

The  Congregational  Church  of  Rutherford,  N.  J., 
was  organized  on  July  9,  1878,  with  eighteen  mem- 
bers. Its  existence  grew  out  of  a  revival  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  its  present  pastor  was  then 
supplying.  Its  object  has  been  more  to  secure  deeper 
spiritual  life  for  individuals  than  temporal  Hie  for  the 
institution.  Its  support  has  been  wholly  voluntary, 
averaging  about  one  thousand  dollars  yearly.  Regu- 
lar preaching  services  have  been  maintained  on  Sun- 
days in  Stewart's  Building  on  Park  Avenue,  and 
prayer  service  at  the  pastor's  house  on  Tuesday.  A 
mission  service  has  also  been  sustained  at  Avondale 
on  Thursday,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  a  Sabbath- 
school,  and  a  Friday  service  for  Bible  study.  Its 
membership  has  increased  something  more  than  one- 
half.  The  church  is  not  incorporated,  and  has  not 
especially  in  view  at  present  an  outward  dwelling,  but 
rather  an  inner  dweller,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  whose 
temper  we  are."  Two  of  the  congregation  have  been 
called  and  engaged  elsewhere  to  preach  His  word. 
I'he  present  working  staff  consists  of  Pastor  Dana 
M.  Walcott  and  Deacon  Charles  Ingersoll. 

Schuyler  Mine.  ~  The  land  embraced  in  these 
mines  was  originally  owned  by  Arent  Schuyler,  its 
value  in  the  ores  it  developed  being  discovered  by 
one  of  his  negro  slaves  in  1719.  The  mines  were 
worked  but  little  during  the  lifetime  of  the  original 
owner,  but  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Col.  John  Schuyler, 
were  a  source  of  much  profit,  the  ore  being  shipped 
to  England.  He  in  1753  introduced  here  the  first 
steam-engine  brought  to  America,  which  was  trans- 
ported and  placed  in  operation  at  a  cost  of  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1772,  and  lay  in  ruins  during  the  Revolution. 
The  ores  of  this  mine  are  principally  carbonates 
and  sulphides  of  copper.  They  are  found  scattered 
through  the  strata  of  shales  and  sandstone,  which  are 
here  traversed  by  thin  plates  of  trap-rock.  No  trap 
is  seen  anywhere  on  the  surface  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  mine,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of 
any  dikes  of  trap.  The  ores  with  more  or  less  of  the 
associated  rocks  are  crushed  and  then  sold.  They  are 
said  to  yield  a  sufficient  percentage  of  metallic  copper 
to  pay  a  good  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  Liater 
efforts  to  work  this  mine  have  not,  however,  proved 
successful  or  profitable,  occasioned  in  a  measure  by 
i  neffecti  ve]machinery . 


This  is  the  oldest  copper-mine  in  the  State,  and  as 
early  as  1781  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  tons  of 
the  ore  had  been  shipped  to  the  British  copper-  and 
brass- works. 

A  specimen  of  red  oxide  of  copper  from  the 
Schuyler  mine  yields  this  analysis : 

B«d  ozId«  of  copper 82.62 

Silica „ „ 17.41 

Oxide  of  Iron » trace. 

M.93 

The  following  is  a  composition  of  a  specimen  of 
bisilicate  of  copper : 

OxtdeofoQpper 42.60 

Silica „ „ 4a00 

Oxide  of  Iron 1.40 

Water  and  Iom 16.00 

100.00 

Daniel  Van  Winkle.— The  Van  Winkle  family 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam, 
afterwards  New  York,  where  Walling  Jacobs  Van 
Winckel  with  a  company  of  Hollanders  located  in 
1684.  They,  if  tradition  be  correct,  emigrated  from 
Middleburgh,  the  capital  of  Zeeland,  one  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  forty  miles  southwest  of  Rot- 
terdam. During  the  same  year  Mr.  Van  Winckel, 
together  with  fourteen  others  of  the  original  band  of 
emigrants,  purchased  of  the  New  Jersey  proprietors, 
for  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  and  the  annual  payment 
of  the  sum  of  fourteen  pounds  of  sterling  money,  a 
tract  of  land  upon  the  Passaic  River,  known  by  the 
name  of  Acquackanonk.  The  death  of  Walling  Ja- 
cobs occurred  in  1725,  his  son,  Jacob  Wallingsie, 
having  succeeded  to  the  estate.  He  operated  ex- 
tensively in  land,  and,  together  with  his  son,  Johao- 
nis  Jacobsie  Van  Winckel  (aft;erwards  known  as 
John  Jacob  Van  Winkle),  purchased  large  tracts  of 
land  in  Bergen  County,  having  at  the  same  time  sold 
portions  of  the  Acquackanonk  property.  Isaac  Van 
Winkle,  a  son  of  John  Jacob,  was  born  in  1767,  on 
the  spot  now  familiarly  known  as  the  Santiago  Place, 
at  Rutherford,  Union  township,  where  he  later  be- 
came an  extensive  landed  proprietor.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Hester,  daughter  of  George  Van  Gie- 
sen,  whose  father,  John  Van  Giesen,  was  a  titled 
English  officer.  Their  son,  Daniel,  the  subject  of 
this  biographical  sketch,  was  bom  March  9,  1816. 
His  boyhood  was  passed  at  the  home  of  his  f&ther  in 
Bergen  County,  no  incidents  having  transpired  to 
make  this  period  an  eventful  one.  He  was  in  1S48 
married  to  Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Condict, 
of  Morristown,  to  whom  were  bom  sons — Arthur  W., 
Isaac,  Stephen  Condict,  Dewitt  T.,  and  Charles — and 
daughters, — Sarah  Elizabeth  and  Charlotte  C. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Van  Winkle  has  been  one  of  un- 
ceasing activity.  His  business  career  was  begun  with 
a  capital  of  but  two  hundred  dollars,  his  first  com- 
mercial venture  being  an  extensive  contract,  which 
required  not  only  astute  business  calculation  but  ex- 
cessive application.     The  qualities  he  brought  to 
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bear  at  this  time  won  for  him  success,  which  inspired 
him  with  confidence  for  future  undertakings. 

He  next  became  a  purchaser  of  real  estate  on 
credit,  for  which  his  frugality  and  tact  enabled  him 
to  pay  before  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

The  death  of  his  father  made  him  the  possessor  of 
land,  which  was  cultivated  to  advantage  and  rendered 
both  productive  and  profitable.  Having  a  desire  to 
become  more  familiar  with  the  Pacific  coast,  he  soon 
after  embarked  for  California,  and  while  en  route  was 
wrecked  off  Acapulco,  Mexico.  He,  however,  es- 
caped serious  danger,  and  continuing  his  tour  through 
the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  eventually  reached 
home.  This  extended  trip  was,  however,  filled  with 
privations  and  vicissitudes  which  served  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  develop  the  good  sense,  fortitude,  and 
unselfish  character  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  traits 
which  have  in  many  instances  been  exemplified  in 
later  life.  In  1860,  Mr.  Van  Winkle  secured  the 
Kip  and  Outwater  property  at  Boiling  Spring  (now 
Rutherford).  Together  with  other  purchases,  he  con- 
trolled about  300  acres,  and  discerning  that  the  tide 
of  progress  must  inevitably  flow  in  this  direction,  he 
organized  with  others  a  stock  company  for  the  sale  of 
lots.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  readily  obtained,  and  very 
soon  the  thriving  village  of  Rutherford  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  successful  and  enterprising  venture.  The 
attention  of  Mr.  Van  Winkle  and  other  Christian 
gentlemen  was  soon  afler  called  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  little  community,  and  a  union  Sabbath-school 
was  organized,  which  formed  the  nucleus  around 
which  centred  the  various  churches  of  the  place. 

Circumstances  induced  his  removal  at  a  later  period 
to  East  Passaic,  where  he  became  the  purchaser  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  valuable  land.  For  this  during 
^e  depressed  condition  of  real  estate  there  was  no 
demand,  but  a  later  advance  has  greatly  enhanced  its 
value  and  enabled  him  to  sell  it  at  very  profitable 
figures.  The  patriotic  instincts  of  early  members  of 
the  family  have  been  transmitted,  and  manifested 
themselves  to  a  marked  degree  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  when  Mr.  Van  Winkle  emphasized  his 
loyalty  by  liberal  gifts  to  the  government.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  early  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
Old-Line  Whig  party,  and  at  a  later  date  found  the 
platform  of  the  Republican  party  in  harmony  with 
his  views.  His  religious  creed  is  that  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  the  church  of  his  Dutch  ancestors. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle's  tastes  lead  him  to  follow  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  much  of  his  life  is  spent 
amid  the  quiet  scenes  of  his  own  home.  Here,  free 
fi^m  the  distractions  of  the  busy  world,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all.  the  tranquilizing  and  ennobling  in- 
fluences of  nature,  he  leads  the  life  of  a  Christian 
gentleman. 
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RiDOEWOOD  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  townships 
of  the  county.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ho- 
hokus,  south  by  Saddle  River  township,  east  by  the 
Saddle  River,  and  west  by  Franklin  township  and 
Passaic  County.  Its  accessible  distance  from  New 
York,  together  with  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and 
its  great  natural  beauty,  have  made  it  a  desirable  point 
of  residence.  This  fact  has  attracted  many  city  gen- 
tlemen to  the  township,  who  have  by  their  taste  and 
means  contributed  greatly  to  its  development.  Many 
of  the  older  families  have  been  settlers  since  the 
period  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  are  still 
occupying  the  land,  which  has  passed  through  succes- 
sive generations.  The  chief  point  of  historic  interest 
is  the  old  Pararous  Church,  which  had  its  first  incep- 
tion in  1725,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  the  marriage  of  Aaron  Burr  to  the  Widow  Provost. 
The  township  is  traversed  by  two  railroads,  the  Erie 
Railroad,  with  a  station  at  Ridgewood,  and  the  Mid- 
land Railroad,  which  has  a  depot  at  Midland  Park. 
The  latter  passes  through  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
township,  while  the  former  pursues  its  course  nearly 
through  the  centre.  The  amount  raised  by  tax  in 
the  township  during  the  last  year  was  $9677,  which 
was  apportioned  as  follows :  county  tax,  $2272;  bounty 
tax,  $1471 ;  poor  and  township  tax,  $1070 ;  State  and 
school  tax,  $1125 ;  road  tax,  $1500 ;  special  school  tax, 
$2289. 

Katural  Features. — The  township,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  is  remarkable  for  its  diversity  of  scenery 
and  great  natural  beauty.  The  soil  varies  in  localities, 
clay  of  a  heavy  nature  predominating  at  times,  while 
sand  in  other  parts  chiefly  abounds.  Adjacent  to  the 
village  of  Ridgewood  a  strong  clay  mixed  with  muck 
is  apparent,  while  sand  is  more  abundant  in  the  south- 
east, as  also  in  the  northeast.  Very  little  gravel  is 
found  in  these  localities.  The  land  of  a  portion  of  the 
township  is  divided  into  ridges,  with  streaks  of  clay 
between.  The  meadow-land  in  the  valley  and  along 
the  brooks  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 
The  principal  products  of  the  township  are  fruits, 
berries,  and  such  other  garden  products  as  find  a  ready 
market  in  New  York.  Very  little  grain  is  raised, 
though  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  and 
rye.  The  timber  is  principally  oak  and  chestnut. 
Ridgewood  is  amply  watered,  the  Saddle  River  flowing 
along  its  eastern  boundary,  while  the  Hohokus  Brook 
meanders  nearly  through  its  centre.  Each  of  these 
streams  are  fed  by  small  tributaries. 

Early  Settlements. — The  names  that  figured  most 
prominently  in  the  early  history  of  Ridgewood  town- 
ship were  those  of  Hopper,  Van  Dien,  Van  Emburgh, 
Bogert,  Zabriskie,  Banta,  Van  Derbeck,  Van  Houten, 
De  Baun,  and  Ackerman.  Many  of  these  families 
are  still  represented  by  their  descendants,  while  the 
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property  of  others  has  been  disposed  of  to  city  pur- 
chasers in  search  of  suburban  homes. 

The  earliest  recollected  member  of  the  Van  Dien 
£Eimily  was  Albert,  who  resided  upon  the  land  now 
occupied  by  Lawrence  Snyder,  and  which  he  in- 
herited. He  was  united  in  marriage  to  a  Miss  Van 
Buskirk,  and  had  children, — Sarah  (Mrs.  Bernard 
Byer),  Garrit,  John,  and  Biaria  (Mrs.  Cornelius  Ben- 
son). QtLTTit  located  east  of  the  yillage  of  Ridge- 
wood,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Casparus  Demarest. 
Their  children  were  Albert,  Rachel  (Mrs.  Jacob  T. 
Banta),  llfaria  (Mrs.  Abram  Carlock),  John,  Cather- 
ine (Mrs.  J.  T.  Banta),  Caspar,  and  Garrit  G.  Of 
this  number  Caspar,  G^arrit  G.,  John,  and  Mrs.  Banta 
reside  in  the  township. 

Cornelius  Bogert  was  of  Holland  descent,  and  re- 
sided in  the  township  of  Washington.  His  three 
sons  were  John,  Jost,  and  Casparus.  Jost  married 
Maria  Zabriskie,  of  Paramus,  and  had  two  children, 
Cornelius  and  Aletta.  Cornelius  married  Catharine 
Garrison,  and  settled  in  Paramus.  He  had  three 
sons, — John  C,  Josiah,  and  Albert  Z.  John  C.  is  a 
resident  of  Ridgewood,  having  settled  upon  land 
which  his  father  purchased  in  1816  adjacent  to  the 
Paramus  Church. 

Among  the  oldest  names  in  the  township  is  that  of 
Hopper,  several  branches  of  which  are  still  repre- 
sented. They  are  of  Holland  extraction.  Of  the 
fiamily  now  represented  by  Garrit  A.  and  Samuel 
there  were  originally  seven  brothers, — John,  a  cap- 
tain during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Jonathan, 
Peter,  Abram,  QslttH  A.,  Henry,  and  Isaac.  Capt. 
John  settled  at  Hohokus;  Jonathan  lived  at  River 
Side,  and  was  during  the  conflict  for  liberty  slain  by 
the  British  in  his  own  house;  Henry  served  in  the 
army,  and  while  on  a  furlough  also  met  death  bravely 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  Abram  resided  in  Frank- 
lin, while  Isaac  and  Garrit  A.  both  remained  upon 
the  homestead.  The  latter  married  Catharine  Cooper, 
and  had  children, — Albert  G.,  Rachel  (Mrs.  Thomas 
Van  Buskirk),  and  Maria  (Mrs.  Henry  Brevoort). 
Gkirrit  A.  was  born  and  died  upon  the  homestead 
still  in  possession  of  his  grandson  of  the  same  name. 
His  son,  Albert  G.,  married  Maria  Brevoort,  of  Ar- 
eola, to  whom  were  bom  children, — Garrit  A.,  Sam- 
uel, Catharine  (Mrs.  Stephen  Bogert),  who  are  living, 
and  Henry,  John  Cooper,  and  Christian,  who  are  de- 
ceased. The  death  of  Albert  Hopper  occurred  in 
1855.  His  sons,  Garrit  A.  and  Samuel,  now  reside  in 
the  village  of  Ridgewood. 

Another  branch  of  the  family  is  represented  by 
Garrit  Hopper,  the  grandfather  of  Garrit  I.,  now  a 
resident  of  Ridgewood.  The  former,  who  resided  in 
Hohokus,  had  sons, — William,  John,  Christian,  An- 
drew, and  Jonathan.  John  had  seven  children,  of 
whom  one,  John  I.,  resides  in  the  township.  Another 
branch,  who  originally  settled  in  Saddle  River,  is  rep- 
resented by  Peter  J.  Hopper. 

The  first  member  of  the  Ackerman  family  recalled 


is  David,  who  was  of  Holland  lineage,  and  resided  on 
the  homestead  now  occupied  by  Gkkrrit  G.  Ackerman, 
which  is  but  a  portion  of  a  large  tract  of  land  owned 
by  him  at  a  very  early  day.  David  had  sons, — David, 
Peter,  John,  and  Garrit  D.  John  is  a  resident  of 
New  York  State,  Peter  and  David  are  deceased,  and 
Garrit  D.  resides  in  Paterson,  his  estate  being  now 
occupied  by  his  son,  Garrit  D.  David  had  a  son, 
Cornelius,  whose  fiunily  now  reside  on  the  homestead 
of  their  late  &ther. 

The  grandfitther  of  Daniel  Ackerman,  another 
member  of  the  family,  was  Abram,  who  resided  in 
Hohokus.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Sallie 
Cooper,  and  had  children, — John  A.,  Henry  A.,  and 
Polly.  John  A.  resided  upon  the  homestead  until 
1814,  when  he  removed  to  Ridgewood,  on  the  farm  at 
present  occupied  by  Daniel  Ackerman,  where  he  was 
both  farmer  and  distiller.  He  married  Bridget  Wes- 
tervelt,  to  whom  were  born  four  children, — Abram, 
Daniel,  Eliza  (Mrs.  John  Marinus),  and  Polly  (Mrs. 
Elias  Seaman). 

Jacob  Van  Derbeck  was  bom  in  the  township,  on 
the  land  now  occupied  by  Jacob  Carlock,  whose  wife 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Van  Derbeck.    He  mar- 
ried Lydia  Van  Bussom  and  had  sons,  Abram  and 
Harmanis,  both  of  whom  lived  within  the  township 
limits.    Harmanis  married  Jane  Banta  and  had  chil- 
I  dren, — Lydia,  Jacob,  Henry,  John,  Sarah,  Cornelius, 
I  James,  and  Garrit.    Of  these,  John  and  Sarah  (Mrs. 
I  Gku-rit  A.  Hopper)  reside  in  Ridgewood,  also  a  daugh- 
I  ter  of  Abram  (Mrs.  Jacob  Carlock).    Jacob,  a  son  of 
Abram,  resides  in  Hackensack,  and  a  daughter  in 
I  West  Virginia.    Another  branch  of  the  family  is 
I  represented  by  Peter  P.,  the  son  of  James  Van  Der- 
I  beck. 

Gkrrit  Hopper,  the  great-grandfather  of  Thomas, 
now  living  on  the  homestead,  resided  in  New  Barba- 
does  township  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He 
had  sons, — Albert,  Andrew,  and  Henry.  The  latter 
settled  in  Ridgewood  and  married  Rachel  Zabriskie, 
to  whom  were  born  four  children, — Garrit,  Albert, 
Jacob,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  Snyder.  Gkurit 
resided  upon  the  land  of  his  father,  having  married 
Mary  Snyder,  to  whom  were  born  children^ — ^Thomas, 
a  daughter,  Rachel,  who  became  Mrs.  Albert  Voohris, 
and  another,  who  married  John  Ghirrison.  Thomas 
is  still  a  resident  of  the  original  property  purchased 
by  his  grandfather.  Still  another  branch  is  that  to 
which  Henry  Hopper,  of  Ridgewood,  belongs,  whose 
&ther  was  Andrew  H.  Hopper,  formerly  a  miller. 

Andrew,  Cornelius,  and  Thomas  Van  Dien  were 
early  settlers  in  the  township.  Andrew  married 
Sarah  Van  Buskirk,  and  had  one  son,  Richard,  who 
married  Eleanor  Paulison  and  had  children, — An- 
drew, John,  and  Sarah, — ^all  of  whom  gprew  to  mature 
years  and  are  living  in  the  township.  The  grand- 
daughter of  Andrew  first  named  is  a  resident  of 
Saddle  River.  Cornelius  had  one  son,  Ghirrit,  whose 
son  Richard  now  resides  in  the  township. 
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Bey.  Dayid  Marinus  came  at  an  early  date  from  his 
native  Holland  and  located  in  Bergen  County,  having 
married  into  the  Dubois  family.  He  had  children, — 
David,  John,  and  Hannah.  John  settled  in  Saddle 
River,  and  David  chose  a  location  on  the  line  between 
Saddle  River  and  Ridgewood.  He  married  Ellen 
Garrison  and  had  children, — John,  Ann,  Jacob, 
David,  Andrew,  Mary  J.,  G^arrit,  and  Henry.  Of 
this  number  Ann,  who  became  IJlrs.  Abram  Courter, 
resides  in  Passaic  County,  and  John  is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  remaining  in  the  township. 

The  Terhunes  are  of  Holland  ancestry,  Albert 
having  purchased  land  in  Ridgewood,  where  he  set- 
tled. Among  his  children  were  Jacob,  John,  and 
Martin.  The  latter  married  Margaret  Ackerman,  and 
became  the  father  of  seven  children,  of  whom  T.  B. 
Terhnne  now  resides  in  the  township. 

The  Van  Emburghs  are  an  early  family,  having 
emigrated  from  Holland  and  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
The  name  of  the  first  member  of  the  family  who  came 
to  Bergen  County  is  not  remembered.  His  son  Henry 
married  a  Miss  Voorheee  and  had  children, — John, 
Henry,  Albert,  Peter,  Ralph,  George,  and  three 
daoghters.  George,  Peter,  and  Ralph  settled  in 
Ridgewood,  where  they  were  land-owners  and  men  of 
enterprise.  Peter  and  George  are  the  only  survivors, 
the  former  being  a  resident  of  Ridgewood  and  the 
latter  of  Paterson. 

The  Zabriskie  family  are  among  the  earliest  settlers 
here  as  elsewhere  in  the  county.  The  great-grand- 
&ther  of  Abram  J.  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Albert,  the 
progenitor  of  the  race  in  America.  His  son,  Henry 
H.,  married  with  the  Bogert  family,  and  a  second  time 
a  Miss  Hopper.  By  the  first  alliance  were  children, 
—Cornelius,  Jacob,  Abram,  and  Helen,  who  became 
Mrs.  Peter  Terhune.  Jacob  was  united  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  Hopper,  of  Ramapo,  and  had  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were  Henry, 
John,  Cornelius,  William,  Jacob,  Guilliam,  and 
Abram.  Cornelius  and  Abram  reside  in  the  town- 
ship, the  latter  being  the  occupant  of  the  homestead 
of  his  father.  Two  sons  of  John,  named  Guilliam  J. 
and  Henry,  are  also  residents  of  Ridgewood. 

Sehools. — The  school  territory  of  Ridgewood  is 
divided  into  three  districts,  and  was  formerly  em- 
braced in  that  of  Franklin  township.  These  are 
Ridgewood  Grove,  No.  44 ;  Paramus  Church,  No.  45 ; 
and  Ridgewood,  No.  61. 

Ridgewood  Grove,  No.  44,  is  located  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  township,  and  includes  a  part  of  Saddle 
River.  The  original  school  building  in  this  district 
was  constructed  of  stone,  about  ninety  years  ago,  and 
located  near  the  division  line  between  Franklin  (at 
that  date)  and  Saddle  River  townships,  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  residence  of  Garrit  I.  Hopper. 
This  building  was  used  until  its  destruction  by  a  gale 
of  wind  in  1824,  the  authorities  not  deeming  it  prac- 
ticable to  restore  the  structure.  Another  was  imme- 
diately erected  upon  lands  of  Paul  Van  Derbeck  and 


used  until  1864,  when  the  district  was  incorporated 
and  the  present  brick  edifice  built  at  the  Grove,  on 
lands  of  Henry  P.  Hopper.  It  is  twenty-two  by 
thirty-five  feet  in  dimensions,  one  story  high,  valued 
at  $1800,  and  capable  of  seating  fifty  children.  The 
present  instructor  is  George  A.  De  Baun. 

Paramus  Church,  No.  45,  is  located  in  a  beautiful 
section,  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  township.  Its 
boundaries  have  been  slightly  altered  at  various  times, 
though  not  sufficiently  to  affect  materially  its  dimen- 
sions. 

The  exact  date  of  the  formation  of  this  district  and 
the  establishment  of  a  school  therein  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  seems  a  well-authenticated  fact  that 
some  organization  for  school  purposes  existed  here 
soon  after  the  forming  of  the  First  Reformed  Church 
of  Paramus,  which  took  place  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  or  about  the  year  1780.  Indeed,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  two  societies  formed  parts  of  one 
plan,  since  the  school  building  is  kiwvm  to  have  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  church  ground  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  by  the  mutual  though  tacit  consent  of  the 
consistory.  There  also  exists  a  tradition  to  the  effect 
that  a  condition  in  the  original  grant  of  land  from 
Mrs.  Valleau  to  the  church  provided  that  room  should 
always  be  given  upon  said  land  for  the  school.  Some 
years  since  a  disagreement  in  regard  to  certain  privi- 
leges caused  a  thorough  search  of  the  records,  which 
failed  to  reveal  such  a  grant,  or  any  mention  of  the 
school  whatever.  Yet  enough  weight  was  given  this 
tradition  to  influence  the  consistory  to  give  the  trus- 
tees a  free  lease  in  perpetuity  of  the  ground  now  oc- 
cupied for  school  purposes  on  the  occasion  of  the 
building  of  the  present  structure,  nine  years  ago. 

The  first  definite  information  obtained  is  of  a  school 
taught  in  the  year  1785,  in  a  small  building,  formerly 
a  dwelling,  which  was  located  about  fifty  feet  south- 
east of  the  present  church  edifice.  A  perceptible 
depression  still  marks  the  spot.  The  parents  of  per- 
sons still  living  attended  school  here.  In  the  year 
1810  the  location  seems  to  have  been  changed,  and  a 
small  stone  house  was  erected  for  school  purposes 
near  the  house  lately  built  for  the  sexton  of  the 
Paramus  Church.  Recollection  has  preserved  the 
name  of  but  one  teacher,  a  Mr.  Westervelt,  probably 
a  resident  of  the  county.  The  earliest  teachers 
throughout  the  neighborhood  were  of  Irish  descent, 
and  at  a  later  period  New  England,  and  especially 
Massachusetts,  was  represented  in » the  profession. 
For  years  after  the  custom  of  "  boarding  'round"  con- 
tinued, and  each  family  in  turn  offered  hospitality 
to  the  teacher.  In  the  year  1820  a  second  stone 
school  building  was  erected  about  two  hundred  feet 
east  of  the  present  structure,  which  in  the  year  1845 
gave  place  to  a  frame  edifice  on  nearly  the  same 
ground,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  was  built  by  sub- 
scription. This  was  limited  in  dimensions,  low, 
badly  ventilated,  and  furnished  in  the  rudest  manner. 
The  door  opened  from  the  rear  upon  the  highway. 
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and  among  the  sheds  connected  with  the  church.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  the  large  number  of  scholars  | 
who  were  in  attendance  at  this  period  to  obtain  { 
standing-room,  though  no  other  conveniences  were  | 
effected  until  the  erection  of  the  present  commodious  | 
and  complete  edifice.  Hiis  present  building  is  at-  | 
tractive  in  its  design,  thirty-two  by  sixty  feet  in  di-  ' 
mensions,  with  ample  seating  capacity,  and  cost  four  ! 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  The  present  teacher  | 
is  Henry  Bingham.  I 

Ridgewood  District,  No.  61,  is  located  west  of  the  I 
centre  of  the  township,  and  embraces  the  village  of  \ 
Ridgewood.  It  was  formed  April  17,  1872,  and 
formerly  included  portions  of  the  districts  of  Gk)d- 
winville,  Hohokus,  and  Small  Lots.  A  commodious 
building  was  erected  on  the  formation  of  the  district. 
It  is  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  and  was  paid  for  by 
tax  upon  the  residents.  The  present  teachers  are 
Misses  Margaret  Marin  us  and  Maggie  Duffield. 

Early  Highways. — No  very  definite  information 
regarding  the  early  highways  is  at  command.  The 
earliest  remembered  road  is  the  GU>dwinvi11e  road, 
which  entered  the  township  on  the  west  side,  made  a 
detour  to  the  north,  and  again  to  the  east  across  the 
township,  where  it  intersected  the  Paramus  road. 
This  highway  was  associated  with  the  historic  days  of 
the  Revolution.  Another  road  had  its  beginning  at 
the  highway  described  above,  and  following  a  south- 
erly course  through  the  southwest  part  of  the  town- 
ship, intersected  the  old  Wagara  road  near  the  Passaic 
River. 

The  Paramus  road,  running  from  Pompton  to  Ho- 
boken,  and  which  was*  the  thoroughfare  of  the  old 
Goshen  and  Hoboken  stage-line,  has  been  elsewhere 
described.  It  ran  parallel  with  the  east  township  line, 
and  curving  to  the  west  entered  the  northeast  portion 
of  Ridgewood,  and  deviating  again  to  the  north 
passed  into  Hohokus.  The  road  territory  of  the 
township  is  divided  into  nineteen  districts,  over 
whom  are  appointed  the  following  overseers : 


I  Dirtrict. 

'  No.  11.. ..J.  W.  Splkerboor. 
I    •*    18...'.Bobert  Lewis. 
1    -    13....A.  Smith. 

••    14.... . 

**    16... .Garret  B.  Snyder. 
,    "    16....J.  W.  B.  Dobler. 
,    *•    17....JohDD.Marinus. 

*    18.. ..George  Hopper. 

"    10....Henr7  Malder. 


-The  act  organizing  the  township 


District. 

No.  l....Peter  G.  Hopper. 

**    2.. ..J.  T.  Hopper. 

**    3....J.  B.  Vmi  Dean. 

**    4....Guper  D.  Van  Deen. 

**    6....0arret  H.  Van  Dean. 

**    6....Abrain  B.  Aokerman. 

*•    7....A.  J.  Zabriekie. 

**    8....Sdward  Whrilenoar. 

*'    e.^.Wm.  J.  Valentine. 

*'    10.. ..G.  Q.  Aekerman. 

Organuation.- 
reads  as  follows : 

**  An  Act  to  divUU  the  Township  o/FrankUitf  in  the  Qmnt^  of  Bergen. 

"  1.  B«  ti  wnaded  bp  the  BenaU  and  General  Aeeemblp  o/theSUMte  of  Netc 
Jereeift  That  all  that  part  of  the  township  of  Franklin,  in  the  county  of 
Bergen,  lying  southeasterly  of  a  division  line  described  as  follows :  be- 
ginning in  the  Passaic  Oonnty  line  at  the  hotel  of  Abram  Coe,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  Godwlnrille  macadamised  road,  and  mnning  thence  north- 
easterly along  said  road  to  its  Intersection  with  the  New  Jeney  Midland 
Ballroad ;  thence  continuing  northeasterly  in  a  direct  line  to  the  centre 
of  the  public  road  leading  fh)m  Midland  Park  to  Hohokus ;  thence  con- 
tinuing northeasterly  along  the  centre  of  said  road  to  Its  intersection  with 
the  public  road  leading  from  Garret  I.  Hopper^s  to  White  Mills ;  and 
thence  northerly  along  the  centre  of  said  last-mentioned  road  and  the 


road  leading  to  Allendale  to  the  Hohokus  Brook  and  west  line  of  the 
tQwnshlp  of  Hohokus,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  set  off  from  the  said  town- 
ship of  Franklin  and  made  a  new  and  separate  township,  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  township  of  Bidgewood. 

**%,  Andheit  enaeUd,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  township  of 
Bidgewood  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  made  and  constituted  a  body 
politic  and  corporate  in  law,  and  shsll  be  known  by  the  name  oi  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Township  uf  Bidgewoud,  in  the  County  of  Bergen,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  powers,  autliority,  and  prlTilegcs  con* 
ferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  seTsral  townships  of  this  Stote  by  an 
act  entitled  *  An  act  to  authorise  the  Inhabitants  of  the  several  town- 
ships of  this  State  to  vote  by  ballot  at  their  own  meetings,  approved 
March  twenty-eecond,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.* 

**».  And  he  U  emacUd^  That  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  township  of  Frank- 
lin, as  remaining  after  the  passsge  of  this  act,  shall  hold  their  next  town- 
ship election  at  the  hotel  of  John  P.  Bamsey,  Jr.,  at  WyckofT,  and  after- 
wards In  each  year  at  such  place  as  shall  be  designated  at  their  preceding 
annual  township  election  at  the  time  fixed  by  law;  and  at  the  aaid  flrat 
townsliip  election  Daniel  D.  Depew,  John  Z.  Goetschins,  and  Samuel  Ooe 
shall  act  as  Judges,  and  John  W.  Aekerman  shall  act  as  clerk  of  the  ssid 
first  election. 

**4.  And  he  U  enoeted^  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Bidge- 
wood shall  hold  their  flnt  annual  election  at  the  Bidgewood  Hotel,  at 
Bidgewood,  and  afterwards  In  each  yenr  at  such  place  as  the  Inhabitants 
of  said  township  shall  at  their  preceding  annual  township  meetlDg  de- 
termine, at  the  time  fixed  by  law  tor  the  annual  township  election  in  tbe 
said  township  of  Franklin ;  and  at  the  said  first  townsliip  election  Ben- 
jamin F.  Bobluson,  Whitman  Phillips,  and  John  B.  Snyder  shall  act  ss 
Judges,  and  Theodore  V.  Terhune  shall  act  as  clerk  of  said  election. 

**  6.  And  be  U  enacted,  That  the  township  committees  of  said  townships 
of  Franklin  and  Bidgewood,  elected  at  the  said  first  election,  respectively 
shall  meet  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  April  next  at  the  hotel  of  Abram 
Hopper,  at  Bidgewood,  at  ten  o'clock  In  the  forenoon,  and  afterwards,  if 
necessary,  at  such  times  and  places  as  tbe  nuslority  of  those  present  may 
determine,  and  then  and  there,  by  writing,  signed  by  a  nusloritjr  of  said 
committees,  allot  and  divide  between  said  townships  such  property.  If 
any,  as  may  be  owned  by  tbe  present  township  of  Franklin,  and  also  such 
moneys  and  assets  as  may  be  on  hand  or  due  or  to  become  due  to  said 
township.  In  proportion  to  the  taxable  property  and  rateables  In  said 
township  respectively,  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  last  assessment  of 
taxes  of  the  former  township  of  Franklin ;  and  each  of  the  aaid  town- 
ships shall  be  and  remain  liable  to  pay  Its  Just  proportion  of  tbe  debts 
and  obligationi  of  the  present  town^p  of  Franklin,  according  to  said 
last  assessment,  as  the  said  debts  and  obligations  sliall  exist  at  the  next 
annual  town-meeting,  until  the  same  are  ftilly  paid  and  discharged, 
such  proportion  of  such  indebtedness  to  be  ssunsiml.  on  the  inhabitants 
of  said  township  respective!},  in  accordance  with  the  laws  now  applicable 
thereto;  and  each  of  said  townships  shall  support  the  paupers  whose  se^ 
tiement  Is  or  may  be  within  th^  bounds  req>ectively ;  and  If  any  of  the 
persons  composing  either  of  the  said  township  committees  shall  ref^ise  or 
neglect  to  meet  as  aforesaid,  those  assembled  may  proceed  to  make  tncb 
division,  and  the  decision  of  a  minority  of  those  present  shall  b«  final 
and  conclusive. 

**  6.  And  he  it  enacted^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  interfere  with  or  Impair  the  commissions  of  the  Justices 
of  tiie  peace  or  of  the  commlssionefs  fbr  taking  the  acknowledgments 
and  proof  of  deeds  until  they  shall  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  or  so 
as  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  said  township  of  Bidgewood  in  and  to  its 
Just  and  legal  proportion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  general  goTem- 
ment,  and  the  Interest  due  or  becoming  due  thereon. 

**  7.  And  he  <i  enoolsd.  That  the  said  township  of  Bidgewood  shall  fbni 
a  part  of  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  the  county  of  Bergen  as  here- 
tofore. 

**  8.  And  be  U  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  ImmedUtt-ly/^ 

Approved  March  30,  1876. 

Civil  List. — ^The  township  officers  since  organiza- 
tion have  been : 

1876.~Freeholder,  Garret  G.  Van  DIen;  Township  aerk,  Naths^el  R. 

Bnnoe;  Assessor,  John  A.  Marlnus;  Collector,  James  Zsbrtekie; 

Township  Oommlttee,  Gomellus  J.  Bogert,  N.  B.  Bunce,  Peter  G. 

Hopper,  Albert  P.  Hopper,  Thomas  Terhune. 
1877.— Freeholder,  Garret  J.  Tan  DIen;  Township  Clerk,  N.  B.  Banoa; 

Assessor,  John  A.  Marlnus ;  Oolleotor,  James  Zabriskle ;  Townalilp 

Oommlttee,  Gomellus  J.  Bogert,  Peter  G.  Hopper,  Thomas  Terhune, 

Albert  P.  Hopper,  John  D.  Axeman. 
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1878.— Freeholder,  Peter  0.  Terhnne;  Townehip  Clerk,  Nathaniel  IL 
Bonce;  Aaeenor,  John  A.  Marinnt;  Collector,  Jamee  Zabriskie; 
Township  Committee,  Thomas  Tofrhune,  J.  A.  Bogert,  Arthur  H. 
Walton,  Abram  L.  Smith,  Albert  P.  Hopper. 

1879.— Freeholder,  Jamee  Zabriskie;  Township  Clerk,  Arthur  H.  Wal- 
ton; Asaeesor,  John  A.  Marinas;  Collector,  Whitman  Phillipe; 
Township  Committee,  Abram  L.  Smith,  Thomas  Watllugton,  Casper 
T.  Zabriskie. 

I880.-Freeholder,  Peter  0.  Terhune;  Township  Clerk,  Arthur  H.  Wal- 
ton; AsseMor,  John  A.  Marinas;  Collector,  Whitman  Phillips; 
Township  Committee,  William  B.  Maltbie,  Casper  T.  Zabriskie,  W. 
V.  Carlock. 

1881.— Freeholder,  Peter  0  Terhane;  Township  Clerk,  Arthur  H.  Wal- 
ton; Assessor,  John  A.  Marinas;  Collector,  Whitman  Phillips; 
Township  Committee,  Abram  L.  Smitli,  BeAjamin  F.  Robinson,  Cor- 
nelius P.  Crouter. 

Kidgewood. — The  only  village  in  the  township  is 
Bidgewood,  better  known  in  the  early  period  of  its 
history  as  Godwinville,  the  land  upon  which  it  stands 
having  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hopper,  Van  Em- 
burgh,  and  Westervelt  families.  The  earliest  eflfort 
which  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  hamlet  was 
made  in  1853  by  Samuel  Dayton,  who  purchased  a 
portion  of  the  Van  Emburgh  estate,  and  at  a  later 
day  had  it  platted.  The  Paterson  and  Ramapo  Bail- 
road  was  surveyed  as  early  as  1846,  and  soon  after 
constructed.  This  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad 
at  iSuffern's,  and  with  the  Paterson  and  Hudson  Bail- 
road  at  Paterson.  In  1859  the  residents  of  the  vicinity 
erected  the  first  station  building,  and  christened  it 
Godwinville.  For  many  years  the  only  structure  in 
the  vicinity  was  a  house  owned  by  George  Van  Em- 
boTgh,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  being  either  a 
thick  growth  of  underbrush  or  an  extensive  marsh. 
The  first  building  erected  after  this  date  was  occupied 
by  P.  J.  Hopper  as  a  dwelling,  and  though  its  dimen- 
sions were  limited  room  was  found  in  which  to  place 
a  small  stock  of  goods.  ^  Mr.  Hopper  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  in  commercial  enterprise. 
In  1860  there  came  an  addition  to  the  hamlet  in  the 
advent  of  several  New  York  gentlemen,  most  of 
whom  remain  residents  of  the  locality.  This  had 
been  purely  an  agricultural  region  heretofore,  but 
with  the  presence  of  this  new  element  came  activity 
and  enterprise.  The  influence  of  their  ideas  soon 
made  itself  apparent  in  the  building  of  houses,  the 
improvement  of  roads,  the  beautifying  of  lawns  and 
gardens,  and  the  general  air  of  refinement  and  taste 
which  pervaded  the  hamlet.  Cornelius  Shuitt  pur- 
chased a  portion  of  the  Westervelt  property,  and  soon 
after  laid  it  out  in  building  lots,  which  found  ready 
purchasers.  He  also  erected  the  first  store,  and  was 
the  second  to  embark  in  mercantile  pursuits,  his  ven- 
ture being  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  that  of  his 
predecessor.  The  earliest  hotel  was  built  by  John 
W.  Halsted,  and  in  1865  the  society  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  erected  a  church  building,  which,  being  incon- 
venient in  its  location,  was  at  a  later  date  removed  to 
a  more  accessible  locality. 

A  post-office  was  also  established  in  1865,  with  Ben- 
jamin F.  Robinson  as  postmaster.  Garret  G.  Van 
Dien  succeeded,  July  29,  1867,  and  is  still  the  incum- 


bent. The  name  of  Godwinville  having  proved  in 
many  ways  unsatisfactory,  a  change  was  advocated, 
which  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  Erie  Bail- 
road,  that  now  controlled  the  railway  interests  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Peterson  and  Bamapo  Com- 
pany. They  were,  however,  after  a  persistent  struggle, 
induced  to  adopt  the  more  euphonious  name  of  Bidge- 
wood.  The  village  has  slowly  increased  in  popula- 
tion, and  has  now  stores,  churches,  a  public  school, 
and  many  attractive  residences.  It  is  a  convenient 
retreat  for  New  York  business  men  rather  than  the 
scene  of  commercial  activity,  and  for  that  reason  its 
rapid  advance  may  not  be  looked  for. 

The  present  factory  was  built  by  the  heirs  of  John 
B.  Terhune  in  1873,  near  the  spot  formerly  occupied 
by  three  other  factories  within  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  The  first  building  was  used  as  a  grist-mill  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  in  February,  1858,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  A  new  frame  building  was  erected 
the  same  year,  and  leased  to  J.  J.  Zabriskie  for  a  cot- 
ton-mill. This  again  was  consumed  by  the  flames  in 
1859.  In  1866  ground  was  broken  for  a  new  frame 
structure,  which  was  leased  to  Edwin  Taylor,  of  Ken- 
sico,  N.  Y.,  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

In  1873  this  was  also  a  victim  to  the  fiery  element, 
and  the  same  year  the  present  factory  was  built,  and 
leased  to  "  The  Peerless  Manufiicturing  Company"  in 
1879  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods.  It  is  con- 
structed of  brick,  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  has  a 
wheel-house  of  the  same  material  adjacent.  Both 
steam-  and  water-power  are  employed,  and  all  classes 
of  soft  rubber  goods,  such  as  hose,  mats,  springs,  etc., 
are  made.  The  market  is  found  in  New  York,  where 
the  products  of  the  factory  enjoy  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. 

Fidelity  Lodge,  No.  113,  F.  and  A.  M.,  located  in 
the  village  of  Bidgewood,  was  organized  first  at  Ho- 
hokus  Station,  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  dispensation 
granted  by  M.  W.  Bobert  Busling,  Grand  Master, 
dated  Oct.  17,  a.l.  5870,  a.d.  1870,  and  was  set  at 
work  by  B.  W.  William  E.  Pine,  D.  G.  M.,  on  Nov. 
7,  A.L.  5870. 

A  warrant  was  granted  by  the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  Jersey  at  its  annual  communication  held  Jan. 
18  and  19,  a.l.  5871,  and  the  lodge  was  constituted 
by  B.  W.  James  V.  Bentley,  J.  G.  W.,  on  Jan.  27,  a.l. 
5871,  the  warrant  delivered  being  numbered  118. 
The  ofiScers  named  in  the  warrant  were  John  M. 
Knapp,  W.  M. ;  Bobert  B.  Cable,  S.  W. ;  and  John  I. 
Demarest,  J.  W. 

The  officers  for  the  year  a.l.  5881  are  John  F. 
Cruse,  W.  M. ;  Garret  G.  Van  Dien,  P.  M.,  S.  W. ; 
John  M.  Knapp,  J.  W. ;  John  A.  Marinus,  P.  M., 
Treas. ;  Joseph  W.  Edwards,  P.  M.,  Sec. ;  Abraham 
Ackerman,  S.  D.;  Peter  J.  Mabie,  J.  D. ;  George 
Morrison,  Edward  A.  Stansfield,  M.  of  C. ;  Isaac  Wor- 
tendyke.  Chap. ;  Horace  Holcomb,  Marshal ;  John  A. 
Ackerman,  Tyler. 

Mannfaoturing. Interests.— Thomas  Holt's  Turk- 
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ish  towel  manu£Eictoi7  was  established  in  1879  for 
the  manufacture  of  Turkish  towels,  binding,  etc.  The 
&ctory  contains  eight  towel-looms  and  four  binding- 
looms,  employs  sixteen  men  and  women,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  fiity  dozen  towels  per  day  and  forty  gross 
of  binding.  The  material  is  purchased  in  New  York, 
and  a  market  is  also  found  in  that  city  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  mill,  which  is  run  by  water-power. 

The  woolen-mills  of  G.  Morrow  A  Son  were  estab- 
lished in  1853,  and  are  located  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  Bidgewood,  on  the  Midland  Railroad.  They  are 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufiacture  of  woolen 
cloths.  They  have  two  sets  of  machines,  and  employ 
six  experienced  operatives  constantly.  About  five 
hundred  pounds  of  wool  per  week  are  worked,  and 
the  market  for  the  products  of  the  mill  is  found  in 
New  York  City.    The  power  is  furnished  by  water. 

Churches. — ^The  earliest  record  discovered  alluding 
to  a  church  at  Paramus  is  in  a  letter  of  Rev.  Rein- 
hart  Erickson,  in  the  year  1726,  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Henricus  Coens,  then  settled  at  Acquackanonk.  In 
it  he  states  that  he  was  then  "  minister  at  Hackensack, 
Schraalenbergh,  and  Peremus.''  Dominie  Erickson 
continued  to  serve  this  people  for  three  years,  when 
he  removed  to  Schenectady. 

Before  this  time  the  inhabitants,  according  to  their 
location,  had  attended  the  churches  of  Hackensack, 
Acquackanonk,  or  Tappan,  which  were  united  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  Guillam  Bertholf,  who  labored 
in  these  places  from  1694  to  1724.  He,  no  doubt,  oc- 
casionally also  lectured  in  the  Paramus  neighborhood. 
From  his  lips  fell  the  first  words  of  gospel  message  in 
this  region. 

The  next  documentary  allusion  to  the  church  of 
Paramus  is  found  in  the  archives  of  the  consistory, 
bearing  date  the  26th  day  of  December,  1730,  and  is 
a  paper  signed  by  Peter  Fauconier,  containing  a 
promise  of  land  to  the  consistory  on  which  to  build  a 
church.  It  appears  from  other  records  that  Rev. 
George  W.  Mancius  was  settled  over  Schraalenburgh 
and  Paramus  in  1731-32. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  minbter 
settled  over  this  church  for  sixteen  years  after  the 
departure  of  Mancius.  During  this  time,  however, 
it  could  not  be  that  they  remained  destitute  of 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  No  doubt  they  often 
invited  the  neighboring  clergymen  to  come  into  | 
their  midst  and  preach,  and  perhaps  administer  the 
sacraments;  for  during  all  this  period  the  neigh- 
boring churches  were  supplied  with  pastors.  Dominie 
Mutzelius  labored  at  Tappan  from  1726  to  1750; 
Dominie  Van  Driessen  at  Acquackanonk  from  1735 
to  1748 ;  and  Dominie  Curtenius  at  Hackensack  from 
1737  to  1755,  all  of  whom  were  within  ten  miles ;  and 
it  may  be,  although  we  have  no  record  of  the  fact, 
that  engagements  were  made  with  some,  or  at  diflfer- 
ent  times  with  all  of  these,  to  supply  this  congrega- 
tion with  regular,  though  not  very  frequent,  services. 
Indeed,  this  is  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  when 


we  consider  that  during  this  period,  in  the  year  1735, 
they  erected  their  first  church  edifice,  as  appears  from 
a  note  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  '*  Old  Doop  Book,''  the 
baptismal  r^^ter,  as  follows : 

"  Den  21  Dagh  Van,  April,  1735,  is  de  Eerste  Steen 
Van  de  Kirk  Geleyt;"  that  is,  "  On  the  21st  day  of 
April,  1735,  was  the  first  stone  of  the  church  laid." 
The  baptismal  record  does  not  begin  till  1740,  al- 
though it  b  probable  some  of  the  first  leaves  are  lost, 
as  the  record  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition 
until  the  consistory  had  it  recently  rebound. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1734,  the  consistory  and 
congregation  of  Paramus  Church  assembled  at  the 
house  of  Johannes  Wynkoop,  and  the  following  per- 
sons were  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  church 
at  Paramus,  viz. :  Conradus  Vanderbeck  and  Johannes 
Wynkoop.  These  persons  were  chosen  by  the  above- 
named  consistory  and  congregation  to  ftirther  the 
building  of  the  church  at  Paramus,  and  to  promote 
her  best  interests,  according  to  the  following  articles 
adopted  by  the  church  and  congregation : 

**  1.  The  eharch  moton  shall  set  apart  seats  for  the  minister  and  con- 
sistory. 

**  a.  They  shall  set  apart  a  seat  for  the  miDister's  wifo. 

**  3.  Peter  Fauoonnier  shall  hare  seats  for  himself  and  wife  fbr  a  oon- 
tinoal  possession  for  themselres  and  their  heirs.  These  sliiUI  b«  exempt 
from  all  charges  by  the  church,  exc^  the  mlnistsr^i  salary^  as  an  so 
knowledgment  of  their  donation  of  the  land  on  which  the  church  it 
built 

"  4.  There  shall  remain  fire  or  six  firee  seats  for  the  old  and  d&a£,  where 
the  church  masters  think  best 

"  6.  There  shall  be  resenred  as  many  free  seats  as  the  church  masten 
think  best. 

*'  6.  This  resolution  spedflee  that  those  who  frimish  materials  or  labor 
shall  hare  a  &ir  ndnation  put  upon  them  by  the  church  mastafSw 

**  7.  Baoh  builder  shall  keep  an  account  of  what  each  person  ftamishes 
in  money,  materials,  or  labor. 

**  8.  When  the  church  is  finished,  itfehall  be  computed  how  n&any  seati 
will  be  left  after  the  tn9  seats  have  been  selected. 

**  0.  After  this,  the  persons  who  hare  oontributed  the  higliest  sum  shall 
h*«Te  the  first  choice  in  a  seat,  and  so  down  to  the  lowest 

**  10.  Those  who  hare  not  giren  sufficient  to  buy  a  seat  can  now  in- 
crease  the  sum. 

**11.  if  two  persons  hare  given  an  equal  sum,  and  choose  the  same 
seat,  they  shall  cast  lots  for  the  same. 

'*  12.  Brery  person  shall  own  his  seat  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  with 
the  condition  that  when  he  dies  his  heirs  shall  keep  up  his  salary  if  Id 
circumstances  to  do  so ;  if  not,  he  shall  pay  what  he  is  able. 

"13.  If  any  person  remove  ftt>m  the  congregation,  he  shall  sell  his 
seat  only  to  some  one  living  in  the  congregation,  who  shall  pay  such 
salary  as  the  consistory  deem  suitable. 

**  14.  If  no  one  of  the  congregation  wish  to  buy,  they  then  can  sell  to 
any  one  they  please. 

**  15.  Those  out  of  our  bounds  may  procure  seats  on  condition  that 
they  pay  a  salary. 

**  16.  That  if  it  be  found  that  the  said  church  prove  too  small,  and  it 
be  enlarged,  no  one  shall  break  olf  ftT>m  the  church  of  Paramus,  as  the 
old  builders  of  said  church,  or  their  heirs,  bntshall  belong  to  said  church; 
the  minority  of  votes  shall  suggest  [direct]. 

"  17.  That  no  minister  shall  be  called  to  preach  in  said  church  but 
such  as  belodg  to  the  Reformed  Church .  If  it  should  be  the  wish  of  the 
congregation  to  hear  a  minister  of  the  Beformed  Church,  when  it  Is  not 
the  turn  of  our  minister  here,  or  on  any  other  occasion.  It  shall  be  granted 
to  them  upon  the  condition  that  the  congregation  shall  make  known 
their  request  to  the  minister,  with  the  consistory,  or  to  the  ruling  oon> 
sistory,  giving  honor  to  whom  it  is  due.  And  If  they  shall  find  It  good 
for  the  quiet  of  the  oongregaUon,  and  deem  it  expedient.  It  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  ruling  consistory,  and  the  old  oonsislory,  or  those  who 
have  been  In  church  service." 
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Upon  these  articles  and  conditions  the  first  charch 
edifice  was  built.  It  was  probably  completed  during 
the  ensuing  fall  or  winter.  Like  all  the  early  Dutch 
churches,  it  was  built  of  stone,  with  an  octagonal 
roof,  and  the  steeple  in  the  centre.  There  were  no 
pews,  such  as  we  now  have,  but  chairs,  and  the  name 
of  each  owner  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  The  bell- 
rope  came  down  to  the  centre  of  the  church,  where  a 
darkey  generally  stood  to  call  the  worshipers  together 
with  his  iron  tongue. 

Daring  the  Revolutionary  war  the  church  was  used 
for  various  purposes,  and  it  is  said  some  British  sol- 
diers were  confined  in  it  as  prisoners.  It  was  much 
injured,  and  required  repairing.  This  old  house 
stood  until  the  year  1800,  when  the  present  building 
was  erected.  It  seems  Peter  Faucounier  gave  the 
ground  where  the  church  stands,  but  that  Magda- 
lene Valleau  afterwards  gave  forty  acres  for  a  par- 
sonage farm.  Her  deed  bears  date  April  13,  1760. 
For  these  donations  Peter  Fauconier  was  to  have 
two  seats,  and  Mrs.  Valleau  three.  On  the  21st  of 
August,  1748,  Benjamin  Van  Der  Linde  received  a 
joint  call  from  the  churches  of  ''Peremes  and  the 
Panne"  (Paramus  and  the  Ponds).  Dom.  Antonius 
Curtenius,  of  Hackensack,  moderated  the  call. 

In  the  stipulations  of  this  call  he  was  required  to 
preach  once  each  Sabbath,  on  the  first  and  second 
day  of  Christmas,  on  New- Year's  day,  on  the  first 
and  second  days  of  Easter,  on  Ascension-day,  and  on 
the  first  and  second  of  Whitsunday. 

The  following  members  of  the  consistory  signed 
the  call  to  Dominie  Van  Der  Linde :  Elders,  Albert 
Van  Dien,  Steve  Terhuen,  Jan  Romyn,  Barent  Van 
Hoom,  Hendrik  Van  Aele,  Raelof  Van  Houte; 
Deacons,  Johannes  Stek,  Elaes  Zabriski,  Albert  Bo- 
gart,  Simon  Van  Winkle,  Cornelius  Van  Houte, 
Steve  Bogert. 

The  salary  promised  was  zestig  porU,  met  preekera- 
plaaU  en  hmd, — sixty  pounds,  with  parsonage  and 
wood;  afterwards  it  was  increased  to  ninety-six 
pounds.  This  Van  Der  Linde  was  a  distant  relative 
of  the  wife  of  the  first  Zabriskie  that  came  to  this 
country.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  rather 
moderate  preaching  abilities,  but  noted  for  muscular 
power  and  fleetnees.  He,  with  Elder  Stephen  Za- 
briskie, represented  this  church  in  the  convention  of 
1771,  which  met  to  form  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  North  America.  He  organ- 
ized the  church  at  Saddle  River  as  a  branch  of  this 
church,  Jan.  7, 1778. 

Dominie  Vanderlinde  had  labored  here  for  almost 
forty  years,  and  began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age. 
Diiring  all  this  time  he  had  a  double  charge,  the 
churches  being  situated  ten  miles  apart.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  church  at  Saddle  River,  a  part  of  his  con- 
gregation, would  still  increase  his  labors.  The  con- 
sistory, therefore,  wisely  called  a  young  man  to  assist 
him.  This  was  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Kuypers,  who  had 
just  been  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.    This  is  be- 


lieved to  have  been  in  1787,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  it. 

Fifteen  months  after  the  formation  of  the  church 
at  Saddle  River,  Mr.  Kuypers,  the  colleague,  received 
a  call  from  the  Collegiate  Church  of  New  York,  and 
was  dismissed  from  Paramus  on  the  16th  day  of  April, 
1789.  He  continued  connected  with  the  church  in 
New  York  till  1883,  when  he  died. 

The  venerable  Vanderlinde  did  not  long  survive 
the  departure  of  his  youthful  colleague.  In  less  than 
three  months  after,  July  8,  1789,  he  was  called  to  a 
better  world.  He  had  seen  the  congregation  increase 
and  send  out  two  branches,  and  a  third  about  to  start, 
and  yet  retain  undiminished  vigor  at  home.  This 
fact  speaks  loudly  in  his  praise.  His  labors  must 
have  been  immense,  as  his  congr^ation  extended  at 
least  twenty  miles  east  and  west  and  fifteen  miles 
north  and  south.  He  must  literally  have  worn  out 
in  his  Master's  service.  His  bones  were  disinterred 
in  the  year  1800  and  placed  beneath  the  pulpit  of  the 
present  church  edifice. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1790,  Rev.  Isaac  Blau- 
velt  was  called  to  the  church  of  Paramus,  one  year 
and  nine  months  after  the  decease  of  their  last  pastor. 
He  ofiSciated  also  at  Saddle  River,  but  Ponds  was  now 
no  longer  connected  with  Paramus,  but  that  church, 
in  connection  with  Ramapo  and  Clarkstown,  in  the 
year  1789  called  Rev.  Peter  Leydt.  In  the  year  1790, 
Mr.  Blauvelt,  though  yet  a  young  man,  we  find  hon- 
ored by  being  chosen  the  president  of  Greneral  Synod 
in  their  session  at  New  York.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  popular  preacher.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1791  that  the  consistory  built  the  former  parsonage- 
house  for  him. 

Some  of  the  old  people  still  living  remember  recit- 
ing the  catechism  to  him.  Unfortunately,  when  he 
had  been  here  about  one  year  and  a  half  he  was 
charged  with  a  crime  for  which  he  was  suspended 
from  the  ministry  and  firom  the  communion  of  the 
church.  From  the  time  of  Blauvelt's  suspension,  in 
the  summer  of  1792,  until  May,  1793,  they  were  again 
without  a  stated  minister. 

Mr.  Blauvelt  moved  to  New  Rochelle,  and  lived  on 
his  farm  a  consistent  Christian.  In  1824  he  applied 
to  the  General  Synod  to  remove  his  suspension.  They 
did  restore  him  to  communion,  but  not  to  the  minis- 
try. In  May,  1793,  Rev.  William  P.  Kuypers  was 
called,  and  labored  here  until  May,  1796,  when  he  was 
suspended  for  charging  Dr.  Froeligh  with  stealing  a 
set  of  silver  spoons.  He  was  afterwards  restored,  for 
in  1803  he  settled  in  Boonton.  Subsequently  he  was 
invited  to  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in  which  he  ministered  about  eight 
years.  After  this  he  labored  as  a  missionary  about 
ten  years  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  He  died  in 
December,  1861,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  aft«r  a  service  of  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
ministry. 

From  May,  1796,  until  May,  1799,  they  were  again 
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vacant,  when  the  Rev.  WilhelmuA  Eltinge,  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  became  the  pastor  of  this 
church  and  ^hat  at  Saddle  River.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  labored  till  1811,  when  he  gave  up  the  joint 
call,  and  continued  his  labors  at  Paramus,  without 
any  formal  call,  until  1816.  During  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  the  present  edifice  was  erected.  He 
then  received  another  joint  call  from  this  church  and 
that  at  Totawa,^  in  which  connection  he  labored  until 
the  close  of  1833.  From  this  time  until  May,  1850, 
his  labors  were  confined  to  this  church  and  congre- 
gation. 

The  relation  existing  between  this  church  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Eltinge  for  fifty-one  years  was  dissolved  in 
May,  1850.  His  vigor,  both  of  body  and  mind,  began 
to  give  way  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  till  at  length,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1851,  he  finished  his  work,  entered 
the  conflict  with  the  last  enemy,  death,  and  went  to 
his  reward. 

The  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  church 
under  Dominie  Eltinge  will  be  of  interest :  Number 
of  families  in  congregation,  300;  total  of  congrega- 
tion, 2000;  total  in  communion,  431. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  of  January,  1851,  Rev.  Aaron 
B.  Winfield,  having  been  called,  began  his  labors. 
During  his  ministry  thirty-one  were  added  to  this 
church  on  confession  of  their  faith,  and  twenty-three 
by  certificate,  making  fifty-five.  This  union  con- 
tinued until  Nov.  17,  1856,  when  he  was  called  to  his 
reward.  The  church  continued  vacant  until  July  25. 
1857,  when  Rev.  Edward  Tanjore  Corwin  received 
and  accepted  a  call.  He  remained  for  six  years  as 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  closed  his  ministry  in  1863. 
The  facts  regarding  the  later  period  of  the  church's 
history  are  not  so  full  and  complete  as  is  desirable. 
Rev.  Mr.  Corwin  was  succeeded  in  1864  by  Rev.  J. 
S.  De  Mund,  who  remained  until  1870,  when  a  call 
was  extended  to  Rev.  Goyn  Talmage,  D.D.,  and  ac- 
cepted in  1871,  when  he  was  installed  as  pastor,  and 
continued  his  ministry  until  1879.  During  his  pres- 
ence with  the  people  a  large  and  attractive  parsonage 
was  erected  near  the  church,  and  in  1874  the  old 
stone  church  edifice,  built  in  1800,  was  remodeled 
and  modernized.  The  main  walls  of  the  building 
were  left,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  structure  was 
wholly  changed,  galleries  were  added,  and  a  seating 
capacity  of  five  hundred  effected  by  this  addition. 
In  1874  a  commodious  building,  containing  Sabbath- 
school-room,  consistory-room,  and  kitchen,  was  also 
erected.  The  church  is  now  the  possessor  of  a  valu- 
able property,  including  the  church  building,  chapel, 
parsonage  and  farm,  sexton's  house,  and  Valleau 
Cemetery,  all  free  of  incumbrance. 

Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  having,  in  1879,  accepted  a  call 
to  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Van  Deventer,  was  installed  the  same  year. 

The  True  Reformed  Church  at  Paramus  was  organ- 
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ized  Jan.  11,  1823,  by  Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  to- 
gether with  Elders  Simon  Demarest  and  Peter  Dem- 
arest,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Classis  of 
Hackensack  for  the  purpose.  They  were  petitioned 
by  twenty -five  members  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  to  be  organized  into  a  congregation  under 
the  care  of  the  Classis  of  Hackensack,  assigning  as  a 
reason  the  following  facts  embodied  in  their  petition  : 
"  We,  the  undersigned,  having  for  a  long  time  lamented 
the  laxness  of  discipline  and  the  indiscriminate  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  to  believers  and  un- 
believers in  the  Reform^  (Dutch)  Church  in  general, 
and  in  this  congregation  in  particular,  and  the  prev- 
alence of  the  Hopkinsian  errors  of  general  atonement 
and  natural  ability,  with  no  effort  made  to  arrest 
their  progress,  and  also  refusing  any  effectual  meas- 
ure to  arrest  them,  have  finally  determined  to  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  our  former  connection  and  to  be- 
come a  congregation  of  the  body  called  and  lately 
organized  *The  True  Reformed  Church  of  North 
America.' " 

The  society  was,  in  accordance  with  this  petition, 
duly  organized,  and  the  pastors  who  have  in  succes- 
sion ministered  to  the  congregation  are  aa  follows: 
Rev.  James  G.  Brinkerhoff,  settled  Dec.  21,  1828; 
Rev.  Abram,  Van  Houten,  settled  Nov.  1,  1857 ;  Rev, 
\  Isaac  J.  De  Baun, settled  March  80, 1868 ;  Rev.  Abram 
,  Van  Houten,  settled  May  1,  1878,  who  still  devotes 
I  one-half  of  his  time  to  labor  in  this  field.     The  first 
I  house  of  worship  was  erected  at  New  Prospect,  now 
I  Hohokus.    It  having  proved  less  spacious  than  was 
•  desired,  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  held  the 
I  27th  of  February,  1868,  to  consider  plans  for  en- 
I  larging  the  edifice.     Peter  J.  Hopper  offered  to  the 
congregation  at  this  juncture  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground  at  Paramus,  provided  the  church  were  re- 
moved and  erected  at  the  latter  point.    At  a  meeting 
held  on  the  15th  of  March   his  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  present  building  erected.    The  membership 
of  the  church  is  forty-two,  and  the  number  of  families 
in  attendance  upon  the  services  fifty-six.  The  average 
attendance  is  about  two  hundred.  The  Sabbath-school 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  fifty  names  upon 
its  roll. 

As  early  as  Sept.  1,  1873,  services  were  begun 
without  a  regular  congregation.  These  gatherings 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  union  meetings 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions of  the  Reformed  Church.  Application  was 
made  in  1875  by  twenty-five  persons,  among  whom 
were  E.  Jardine,  J.  M.  Knapp,  Henry  A.  Hopper,  G. 
G.  Van  Dien,  William  Gill,  and  others,  to  be  organ- 
ized into  a  church,  and  this  application  was  granted 
by  the  Classis  of  Paramus.  A  committee  authorized 
by  Classis  accordingly  met  at  Shuart's  Hall,  May  24, 
1875,  and  the  following  persons,  having  been  received 
by  certificate,  were  organized  as  tiie  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J. :  Edward  Jardine,  from 
Church  of  the  Puritans  (Presbyterian),  New  York 
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City :  Mra,  M&ry  C^  Jardine,  from  Eefornied  ChurcEi, 
Harleirij  New  York;  Edward  H.  Leggett,  from 
Church  of  the  Puritans  (Presbyterian),  New  York 
aty  I  Jqo.  M.  Knapp^  Esq,,  frojif  Second  Reformed 
Churchj  Hackenaack,  N.  J. ;  Cnrneliue  Z.  BerdaUj 
Margaret  K  AckermaD  (fv^ife  of  C,  Z.  Berdan),  Mar- 
garet A*  Van  Orden  (wife  of  Henry  A.  Hopper), 
Each  el  S.  Hopper  (daughter  of  above),  from  Re- 
form w3  Church,  Paramus,  N.  J, ;  Mre,  Bather  Earl^ 
Second  Presbyterian  Chureh^  Pateraon,  N,  J, 

On  this  occasion  tlie  sermon  wa*  delivered  by  Rev. 
J.  H-  Duryea,  D.D.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  the  other 
clergymen  present  being  Revs,  William  Clark,  D.D., 
Gf>yn  Talmage,  D.D»,  George  J,  Van  Neste^  and 
Samuel  Searle*  The  following  persons  were  at  this 
time  chosen  as  a  consistorj^ :  ElderSj  Edward  Jardine, 
Cornelius  Z,  Berdan ;  Deacon,  E.  H.  Ijeggett,  At 
the  first  regular  meeting  C.  Z.  Berdan  was  chosen 
clerk,  and  J.  M.  Knapp,  treasurer  A  call  was  then 
extended  to  John  A,  Van  Neste,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  Brunswick,  N*  J.^  Theological  Seminary,  This 
call  was  accepted,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving 
»ii  hundred  doJlare  per  year  from  the  Board  of  Do- 
nieatic  Missions,  and  an  additional  two  hundred  dollars 
ft'om  the  friends  of  the  church.  The  installation  of 
the  pastor  occurred  at  Shuart's  Hall,  July  12,  1875, 
twelve  clergymen  being  present.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Kev,  George  J.  Van  Neste^  of  Little 
Falls,  N,  J.,  uncle  of  the  pastor.  The  congregation 
had  since  its  existence  worshiped  at  Shuart's  Hall. 
At  a  meeting  of  consistory  held  in  1876,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Frederick  Kidder  would  donate  a  plot 
of  ground  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet  in  di- 
mensions  upon  which  to  erect  a  church  edifice,  which 
wss  accepted  by  the  con ei story ^  and  in  Uie  following 
y^t  it  was  resolved  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  body, 
Md  Aug,  7,  1877,  **That  we  commence  building  at 
once,  and  also  that  we  accept  the  offer  of  Mr,  Bev- 
eridge,  lumber *mer chanty  of  Paterson,  who  agrees  to 
allow  three  months^  credit,  and  longer,  if  necessary." 
The  record  of  trials,  disappointmenta,  threatened 
lawsuits,  etc.,  which  the  little  society  met  would  fill 
a  volume.  The  untiring  efforts  of  men,  women,  and 
even  children  were  ultimately  blessed  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  edifice. 

The  building  was  first  occupied  Nov.  4,  1877,  while 
yet  unfinished f  the  basement  being  devoted  to  use  for 
sarvicea. 

On  May  29,  1879,  five  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  church,  the  building  was  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Triane  Jehovah.  A  Sab  bath -school  was 
organized  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  church, 
which  has  since  been  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
aow  includes  a  membership  of  one  hundred  andfive^ 
with  thirty-five  in  the  infant  class,  six  officers,  and 
nme  teachers.  The  annual  contributions  of  the  school 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

The  following  statistics  with  regard  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  church  are  appended :  Families,  about 
21 


50;  at  first  12.  Communicants  received,  86;  at  first 
9-  A  verage  atten  d  an  c  e,  1 50 ;  at  fi  rst  about  80.  Moneys 
contributed,  about  $1200;  at  first  $300  yearly, 

Financial  condition  of  church  at  date:  No  floating 
iQdebtedne^j  a  small  mortgage. 

Money  raised  for  salary  and  current  expenses  by 
the  envelope  system  from  attendants  at  church  only. 

The  present  pastor  is  the  first  and  only  one  settled 
over  this  church. 

The  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  Christ 
Church  Parish  wba  taken  in  Octtibcr,  1860,  when  a. 
committee  was  appointed  in  reference  to  the  object. 
The  next  proceedings  were  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Bidgewood,  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Samuel  Dayton, 
Feb,  6, 1864,  A  preliminary  oi^anis^tion  was  effected, 
and  a  lot  one  mile  es^t  of  the  depot,  offered  by  Capt. 
Day  ton,  was  accepted  as  the  site  of  the  future  church, 
February  17th.  The  title  of  the  church  was  chosen, 
and  Messrs.  James  Keeley  and  J,  T.  Walton  wer& 
elected  wardens,  and  A.  J.  Cameron,  S.  Dayton,  E. 
Rosen cr an tz,  W.  H.  Rawlett,  and  E,  A,  Walton,  ves- 
trymen. Subscriptions  amounting  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  five  dollars  were  reported. 

March  16th  an  organ  was  purchased  for  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  and  placed  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
B.  F.  Bobinson  for  une  by  the  choir.  Plans  of  a. 
church  were  presented  by  Mr*  Hawlett  and  accepted 
by  the  vestry,  March  28,  1865^  the  corner- 3 tone  waa 
laid  by  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Odenheimer,  D,D,,  Bishop 
of  New  Jersey,  who  held  service  the  same  day  in 
Union  Hall,  Paramus,  the  Rev,  J,  M.  Waite,  of  Pat- 
erson,  and  the  Rev,  Wm.  G.  Farrington,  of  Hacken- 
sack,  attending.  The  builders  were  the  Halated  Bros., 
and  on  Sunday,  May  13, 1866,  the  church  was  opened 
for  divine  service,  the  Eev,  J,  M.  Waite  officiating. 
During  the  summer  Rev.  Messrs.  Waite,  Farrington, 
B.  W.  Sayres^  and  Bishop  Odenheimer  supplied  the 
church  with  ministrations.  May  16th  the  pews  were 
rented,  several  persons  paying  premiums  for  a  choice 
of  seats. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  including  furniture  and 
sheds,  was  $6069.46.  Of  this  amou  nt  about  f  1 200  were 
the  proceeds  of  fairs,  and  about  i600  were  applied  from 
the  first  year's  income,  the  balance  having  been  pro- 
cured by  subscriptions  both  within  and  without  the 
parish.    Oct,  1,  1866,  it  waa  resolved,  "that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church  depends  upon  the  selection  of  a 
rector  at  once.'*    October  22d  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  Dickinson,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  be  invited  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
I  pariah  from  November  1st,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
j  dollars   per  annum.     The  rector  entered  upon   his 
duties  on  Sunday,  November  4th,  administering  holy 
'  communion  to  twelve  communicants.     On  Sunday, 
i  November  lltb,  the  rector  preached  his  introductory 
sermon  from  Psalm   cxjtvii,  1 :   "  Except  the   Lord 
i  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it," 
I  Services  were  held  twice  each  Sunday  until  December, 
I  and  during  the  winter  every  Sunday  morning. 
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Sunday,  May  5th,  the  rector  organized  a  Sunday-  | 
school,  and  appointed  Mr.  £.  A.  Walton  superin-  ' 
tendent,  and  Thomas  T.  Walton  librarian.  Twenty-  ' 
one  scholars  and  seven  teachers  were  present.  The  | 
names  of  these  teachers  were  G.  W.  Reed,  H.  Morton  [ 
Reed,  Jane  R.  Dayton,  Fanny  H.  Brinsmaid,  and  ' 
William  Rosencrantz. 

The  amount  of  receipts  reported  in  May,  1867,  were,  ; 
besides  subscriptions  for  building,  twelve  hundred  , 
and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents.  Sun-  ; 
day  morning,  June  2l8t,  Bishop  Odenheimer  conse-  | 
crated  the  church,  and  in  the  afternoon  confirmed 
eleven  persons  presented  by  the  rector. 

In  1868  the  rector  reported  thirty  communicants,  > 
nine  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  fifty  Sunday  scholars. 
It  was  voted  in  March,  1869,  to  request  the  rector  to  ' 
bring  before  the  congregation  the  need  of  more  seats.  | 
A  subscription  was  started,  and  thirteen  hundred  dol- 
lars pledged  towards  the  enlargement  of  the  church. 
The  plans  were  by  James  H.  Giles,  architect,  of  New 
York.    The  foundation  was  begun  August  2d,  but  j 
delay  of  the  builders  retarded  the  completion  until 
Sunday,  December  19tii,  when  the  church  was  re-  i 
opened.    Services  had  been  held  from  the  first  Sun-  , 
day  in  October  to  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  in  the  | 
academy  opposite  the  church.    Jan.  9,  1870,  Bishop  ^ 
Odenheimer  made  his  visitation  to  the  parish,  con-  | 
firming  fourteen  candidates,  nearly  all  adults,  and  * 
preached  also  in  the  afternoon.    The  improvements  I 
consisted  of  a  beautiful  chancel,  three  new  windows, 
one  of  which  was  presented  by  the  Sunday-school,  a 
vestry-room,  organ-room,  and  ten  pews.    The  cost 
was  two  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  and  through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Christian  A.  Zabriskie  and  others 
the  whole  amount  was  paid.    November,  1869,  the 
vestry  resolved  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  rector's  house, 
and  November,  1870,  the  salary  was  raised  to  twelve 
hundred  dollars.    May,  1870,  Miss  Adeline  Keeley, 
who  had  officiated  gratuitously  as  organist,  resigned 
her  position,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  vestry 
for  her  &ithful  services. 

In  May,  1869,  a  Sunday-school  was  begun  by  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Newton,  at  her  house  in  Saddle  River,  which 
was  continued  successftilly  until  the  removal  of  the 
fomily  in  1870.  In  1870  a  mission  Sunday-school  was 
begun  at  Shuart's  Hall,  in  the  village  of  Ridgewood, 
and  maintained  until  September,  1875,  when  it  was 
merged  in  the  parish  Sunday-school.  In  April,  1872, 
the  rector  held  afternoon  services  at  the  hall.  In 
September  and  October  morning  services  were  held 
at  the  same  place,  until  the  completion  of  the  organ 
in  November. 

April  17, 1872,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  new  organ, 
costing  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  twelve 
hundred  dollars  were  subscribed.  Jardine  &  Son, 
New  York,  were  the  builders. 

In  May,  1873,  the  vestry  resolved  to  move  the  church 
to  a  central  location  in  the  village.  Sixteen  hundred 
dollars  were  subscribed  towards  this  object.    A  lot  of 


ground  was  offered  by  Mr.  Robinson  and  accepted 
An  additional  plot,  at  a  cost  of  over  eleven  hundred 
dollars,  was  purchased.  The  contract  for  the  removal 
was  made  with  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Jersey  City.  The 
work  was  begun  Aug.  4, 1878.  The  organ  was  taken 
down  and  stored  in  the  academy,  and  on  the  first  San- 
day  in  October,  1878,  the  church  was  reopened  for 
public  worship  on  its  new  site,  with  morning  and 
evening  services.  The  sermon,  by  the  rector,  was  horn 
Nehemiah  v.  15:  ''Let  the  house  of  the  Lord  be 
builded  in  his  place.'' 

In  1874  the  old  site  of  the  church  was  sold  for 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  At  Easter  of  this 
year  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton  resigned  the  treasurership  of 
the  church,  which  he  had  held  for  ten  years. 

Over  four  hundred  dollars  were  raised  by  a  ladies' 
fair  for  improving  and  fencing  the  church  grounds. 
From  1874  to  1878  over  twelve  hundred  dollars  were 
secured  in  the  same  manner  for  expenses. 

In  1876,  at  the  close  of  ten  years,  the  number  of 
communicants  had  increased  to  one  hundred. 

In  1877  the  rector  removed  to  a  more  eligible  loca- 
tion near  the  church.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  B.  F. 
Robinson,  who  had  led  the  choir  for  ten  years,  re- 
signed, and  received  the  thanks  of  the  rector  and 
vestry  for  his  efficient  services. 

In  1879  the  parish  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Christian  A.  Zabriskie.  Many  others  have 
died,  whose  loss  is  deeply  felt.  The  roll  of  commu- 
nicants has  been  reduced  in  number  by  deaths  and 
removals  to  about  seventy.  The  whole  number  con- 
firmed and  admitted  from  other  parishes  in  fifteen 
years  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  additions 
of  new  members  have  averaged  five  per  annum.  The 
baptisms  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven;  mar- 
riages, thirty-six ;  burials,  one  hundred. 

From  1866  to  1873  the  receipts  for  current  expenses 
were  $10,810,  an  average  of  $1544.  From  1873  to 
1881  these  receipts  were  $13,925,  an  average  of  $1740. 
For  the  same  two  periods  the  total  contributions  have 
been  respectively  $20,304  and  $20,683.  Receipts  for 
year  ending  May,  1881,  $1723.43. 

The  officers  are :  Wardens,  E.  A.  Walton,  J.  W.  Ed- 
wards; Vestrymen,  H.  Hales,  W.  E.  Maltbie,  C.  B. 
Braine,  Joseph  Wright,  C.  Keyser.  The  organists 
have  been  Adeline  Keeley,  Mrs.  James  Reading, 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Hawes,  Emma  Robinson,  Florence 
Batchelor,  and  May  Dickinson.  The  church  has 
had  three  sextons, — Joseph  Qower,  Csesar  Perry,  and 
Charies  Theuerkauff*. 

Burial-Places.  —  The  oldest  burial-place  in  the 
township  is  that  adjoining  the  Paramus  Church,  the 
ground  of  which  was  given  to  the  consistory  of  the 
church  by  Peter  Fauconier  in  1730.  It  is  not  known 
when  the  first  burial  occurred  here>  though  the 
earliest  church  edifice  having  been  completed  in 
1735  renders  it  probable  that  interments  took  place 
soon  after.  Many  of  the  memorial  slabs  bear  the 
marks  of  age,  and  the  inscriptions  are  nearly  oblit- 
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erated.    Among  those  more  easily  deciphered  are  the 
following : 

In  memory  of  Abnan  J.  AckermaD,  born  March  8, 1793,  and  who  de- 
parted this  life  Oct  29, 1801,  aged  14  yean,  7  months,  and  27  days. 
In  my  days  of  youth 
Death  came  to  me  In  tmth ; 
My  friends  I  leave  to  moam. 
And  never,  never  return. 
In  memory  of  Maria  Ackerman,  wife  of  Cornelius  Demara,  who  de- 
parted this  Ufe  Sept  18,  A.D.  1803,  aged  81  years,  7  months. 
Maregrietye  Banta,  who  died  Oct.  30. 1791. 

In  memory  of  Marie  Bogert,  wife  of  Thomas  Tan  Dien,  who  died 
March  24, 1793,  aged  48  years,  4  months. 
I.  X.  B.,  died  17th  March,  1799 ;  was  born  3d  March,  1737. 
In  memory  of  Jane  Oarlock,  wife  of  Henry  U.  Tan  Embnrgh,  who  de- 
parted this  life  Aug.  20, 1862,  aged  S6  years,  6  months,  23  days. 
Afflictions  sore  nine  years  I  bore ; 
Physicians*  arts  were  all  in  vain. 
The  Lord  from  above 
Did  ease  me  of  my  pain. 

In  memory  of  Maria,  daughter  of  Jacob  P.  Van  Derbeck,  who  de- 
parted this  Ufe  June  7, 1808,  aged  6  years,  10  months,  and  19  days. 
Pear  fHends,  who  lire  to  mourn  and  weep. 
Behold  the  ground  wherein  I  sleep. 
Prepare  for  death,  for  you  must  die 
And  be  entombed  as  well  as  I. 

In  memory  of  Garret  Zabriskie,  who  departed  this  life  Oct  7, 1826, 
aged  88  years,  1  month,  and  12  days. 

Albert  L  Zabriskie,  1798. 


and  Bastem  Division  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  widow,  of  the  one 
part,  and  the  present  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Peremus  church  of  the 
other  part,  wiTNE88BTH,that  the  said  Miigdakn  ViiUeau.futr  and  la  Con- 
sideration of  Three  places  or  seats  In  the  FeretDtii  chdrclH  ttiat  Is  in  aaj, 
one  woman*s  place  and  two  men  place*;  aIihp  Tor  DLthts  otber  eood 
Causes  and  Consideration  hlr  thereunto  mtivfui;,  and  ceput-iallji^  tar 
promoting  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  MaUl  thutiU  ^o^^l  rttii^rregAtli^n^ 
HATH  oivm  AND  ORANTBD,  and  by  theu  pi'^e^ntt  Doth  givd  ami  frant 
Belease  and  Confirm  unto  the  present  Bldt^Ti}  nnA  DeaDocitt  of  tho  arorp- 
said  Congregation  &  their  successors  forev^T  it II  llitut  MrtoJii  lot  itr  varcel 
of  land,  situate,  lying  and  being  at  pereuiun  i^n  tli&  vmt  aidn  of  Sad  Is 
Biver,  beginning  at  the  north  east  corner  of  a  Ua  i^f  I  And,  f^mnerly  be- 
longing to  John  Boskerke,  and  now  In  the  ixwaoEKJon  and  atqiilsltliiti  of 
Johannes  Davldse  Ackerroan,  by  Sadie  HiTi^r^  (hvnce  ruiinliig  north 
sixty-six  Degrees  west,  twenty>five  chaitu^  aiul  ttUnU  akm^  tlie  luid  or 
the  said  Ackerman,  then  north  Thirtj  six  I>t»grpeji  Kmt,  ISIgbteea 
Chains  to  a  stake,  then  south  sixty-sLx  BrgTora  cfLwt  to  Sadie  BiTar, 
thence  along  the  said  Sadie  Biver  Down  the  rtreiitu  to  the  place  wht^re 
it  first  began  being  bounded  south  by  thi'  lEii^d  i^^r  thr  alII  ^rkvrman, 
west  and  north  by  the  land  of  the  said  MiLgdi^Len  YL^tlfiftu  mud  Kasl  l»y 
the  Sadie  River  Containing  according  to  eurvify  fortj-flre  acr^s^  nitli  oil 
the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thcretiutu  Ueluii^uf^  and  actjnkl' 
tions  To  HAVC  and  to  hold  the  said  lot  of  Ijittd  tugeth^r  wirh  nU  ami 
singular  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenaucei  thetv^unto  tii!»lDnglngt  '^r 
In  anywise  appertaining,  unto  the  present  Eldera  and  Deoc^uiB^  und  their 
successors  for  Ever  for  the  sole  and  propi^r  hm  And  hrbttaf  ttf  lti(5  «aicl 
Church  and  congregation  ahd  the  said  Mji||;ila1«n  VAllfiiu  Doth  hereby 
Covlnent  and  bind  herself,  her  heirs,  execuLun  and  adnilnUtmtuFB  trom 
henceforth  and  forever  hereafter  to  vmrrniit  Hiid  Drfdnd  tlie  abora 
granted  and  bargained  premises  unto  tLf>  tsahi  Kldtni  ft  DeAconj  and 
their  suooessors  forever  against  the  lawful  Mim  and  lJ«niand  of  nU  and 
STery  person  and  persons  whatsooTer  claiming  hy  fruin  or  uudtvr  her, 


The  land  embraced  in  the  Valleau  Cemetery  was 
given  to  the  consistory  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Paramus  in  the  year  1750  by  Magdalen 
Valleau,  daughter  of  Peter  Fanconier,  and  reads  as 
follows  : 

"This  Ihjusmtukk,  made  the  thirteenth  day  of  April  In  the  Twenty- 
third  yaar  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Geoiige  the  Seoond,  by  the 
gtaee  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of 
the  lialtb,  eta..  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty, 
BcrwBCB  Magdalen  Valleau  of  Hacklnsack  In  the  County  of  Bengen, 


them  or  any  of  them.  In  Witnkss  whereuf,  tLiE<  naiil  Magdalon  VaLl«aH 
hath  hereunto  iBterohingably  set  her  baud  and  eniiL  ibn  Dny  and  ysAf 
first  aboTe  written. 

** Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of       Mhi^.  Yallcav.  i  bkau  V 

**TBEOi>oiti  Vallbau,  "—^ — " 

*'  Stkphin  Bona  Drrr.** 

That  the  reader  may  better  underBtJind  the  relative 
positions  of  the  land  given  bv  Peter  Faiief>nier  and 
Mrs.  Valleau,  we  append  a  description  uf  the  above 
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diagram.  An  exchange  of  land  with  John  Ackerman 
became  necessary  to  determine  definitely  the  bounda- 
ries, which  is  also  given. 

The  three  deeds  may  be  briefly  represented  thus : 

Mrs.  Valleau's  plot  begins  at  the  stake  A,  nineteen 
yards  north  of  the  old  bridge,  on  the  west  side  of 
stream,  and  runs  N.  66^  W.  25J  chains;  N.  86**,  E. 
18  chains ;  S.  66"*,  E.  to  Saddle  River. 

This  plot  is  represented  by  A,  B,  0,  D,  A. 

Peter  Fauconier's  plot  begins  at  stake  A,  and  runs 
N.  70 J**,  W.  2  chains  66  links;  8.  86i^  W.  45  links; 
N.  78%  W.  2  chains  46  links;  N.  70°,  W.  8  chains; 
N.  18%  E.  2  chains  86  links. 

This  plot  is  represented  by  A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  A. 

This  southern  and  western  boundary  is  taken  fix)m 
John  Ackerman's  deed. 

Plot  J,  K,  L,  D,  J  was  purchased  of  David  G. 
Ackerman,  and,  beginning  at  J,  is  thus  described ;  N. 
75  links ;  S.  70^,  E.  16  chains  29  links ;  S.  401%  E.  78 
links ;  S.  10*»,  K  1  chain,  down  stream  ;  N.  68t*»,  W. 
17  chains  15  links,  to  beginning. 

The  Valleau  Cemetery  was  incorporated  in  1859, 
and  in  November  of  that  year  a  series  of  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  its  management  adopted,  to 
which  the  committee  in  charge  made  additions  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiAilly-appointed  burial-places  in  the 
county,  and  in  the  costly  monuments  and  carefully - 
maintained  grounds  bears  witness  to  the  tender  memo- 
ries clustering  round  it 

The  True  Reformed  Church  Cemetery  lies  adjacent 
to  the  church,  its  age  being  cotemporaneous  with  that 
of  the  edifice,  which  was  built  in  1858.  Many  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  township  have  used  it  as  a 
place  of  interment,  among  whom  are  the  Worten- 
dikes,  Snyders,  Hoppers,  Van  Derbecks,  Aliens,  Za- 
briskies,  De  Bauns,  Ackermans,  Van  Houtens,  and 
Van  Diens.  The  land  embraced  in  this  plot  is  a  por- 
tion of  that  donated  to  the  society  by  Peter  J.  Hopper. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
MIDLAND. 

The  township  of  Midland  was  formerly  a  portion 
of  New  Barbadoes,  from  which  it  was  set  apart  in 
1871.  Its  claim  to  antiquity  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  with  reference  to  its  settlement  rather  than 
its  organization. 

It  may  be  geographically  described  as  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Washington  township,  south  by  New 
Barbadoes  and  Lodi,  east  by  the  Hackensack  River, 
and  west  by  Ridgewood  and  Saddle  River  townships. 
In  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  its  scenery,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  its  lands,  and  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  inhabitants,  it  takes  a  foremost  rank 
among  the  townships  of  the  county.     It  has  also 


many  historic  associations,  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion having  been  encamped  within  its  borders,  and 
the  general- in-chief  having  frequently  honored  the 
early  settlers  by  his  presence  in  their  midst.  The 
township,  though  by  no  means  a  mercantile  or  mann- 
fieu^turing  centre,  is  foirly  represented  by  both  of  these 
interests,  while  the  Hackensack  River  and  the  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  and  Midland  Railroads  both 
afford  it  additional  fiicilities  of  traffic.  The  county- 
house  is  also  located  within  its  limits. 

In  its  educational  interests  the  township  has  taken 
a  high  rank.  Schools  were  established  long  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  and  in  later  years  a  high  d^ree  of 
scholarship  has  been  maintained,  and  much  enter- 
prise manifested  in  the  erection  of  attractive  school 
buildings. 

The  total  amount  of  tax  assessed  for  Midland 
during  the  present  year  is  $18,756.28,  the  rates  being 
for  State  school  tax  fourteen  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars,  for  the  county  tax  thirty-four  cents,  for  the 
bounty  tax  twenty-four  cents,  for  the  road  tax  twenty- 
three  cents,  and  for  the  poor  and  township  tax  eight 
cents. 

Particulars  with  reference  to  the  amount  received 
by  Midland  for  educational  purposes  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

Hatnral  Features. — ^The  soil  of  Midland  township 
varies  somewhat  in  localities,  though  the  cultivated 
land  may  be  spoken  of  as  exceedingly  productive. 
A  sandy  loam  prevails  in  the  centre  and  northerly 
portion  of  the  township,  while  a  rich  clay  soil  is  ob- 
servable as  the  eastern  border  is  traversed.  The 
southeast  abounds  in  red  shale,  while  swamps  are 
found  on  the  western  margin.  Stone  also  is  found  in 
localities.  The  staple  grains  are  com  and  rye,  with 
some  wheat,  the  former  being  very  prolific.  The  grass 
crop  is  also  abundant  The  timbers  which  mostly 
abound  are  oak,  chestnut,  maple,  hickory,  gum,  and 
buttonwood.  Numerous  streams  water  the  surface  of 
Midland,  among  which  are  Sprout  Brook,  which  has 
its  rise  in  Washington  township  and  the  northeastern 
portion  of  Midland,  and  Spring  Valley  Brook,  which 
also  has  its  source  in  the  northeast  border,  two  tribu- 
taries uniting  to  form  the  main  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Hackensack  River. 

Early  SettlemeiLts.— The  township  of  Midland 
was  originally  the  stronghold  of  many  of  the  earliest 
families  of  the  county,  a  part  of  whom  are  still  rep- 
resented by  their  descendants,  who  are  owners  of  the 
inheritance  left  by  their  forefathers.  Among  Uie 
names  that  have  been  identified  for  a  period  of  from 
one  to  two  hundred  years  with  its  interests  are  those 
of  Banta,  Voorhis,  Demarest,  Zabriskie,  Kipp,  Van 
Saun,  De  Baun,  Bertholf,  Cooper,  Van  Wagoner,  Van 
Buskirk,  Oldis,  Pell,  Lutkins,  Doremus,  etc.  The 
early  events  in  which  the  first  settlers  participated 
antedate  the  recollection  of  the  present  inhabitants, 
and  tradition  has  preserved  but  a  meagre  array  of 
fiftcts  that  would  be  usefiil  to  the  historian.    It  will. 
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therefore,  be  impossible  to  make  the  record  of  early 
settlements  complete  or  perfect. 

Among  the  oldest  funilies  is  that  of  Zabriskie,  the 
progenitor  of  whom  was  one  Albert  Saboroweski,^ 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  the  Dutch  ship  "  Fox" 
during  the  year  1662.  He  was  of  Polish  descent,  and 
was  united  in  marriage  to  a  Miss  Van  Der  Linde,  af- 
ter which  he  settled  in  Bergen  County.  His  five  sons 
were  John,  Jacob,  (Jeorge,  Henry,  and  Christian,  one 
of  whom,  probably  Jacob,  was  stolen  by  the  Indians. 
On  his  recovery  the  red  men  gare  as  an  apology  for 
the  theft  the  fact  that  they  wished  to  instruct  him  in 
their  language,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  profi- 
cient As  an  eyidence  of  their  good  fisdth  they  gave 
his  father  the  title  to  the  patent  of  land  known  as  the 
"  New  Paramus  patent,''  containing  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  acres.  Sat)orowe6ki  is  said  to  have 
studied  for  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  but 
not  being  satisfied  with  his  calling,  emigrated  to 
America  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  became  the  ances- 
tor of  the  large  family  of  Zabriskies  in  Bergen  County. 
Three  of  the  five  sons  of  Alberdt,  above  named,  located 
in  the  northern  portion  of  Midland  township,  Jacob, 
Hendrick,  and  Christian,  each  of  whom  left  a  numer- 
ous descent.  The  homestead  of  Christian  fell  by  in- 
heritance to  Cornelius,  and  is  now  occupied  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Wessels.  Among  the  represen- 
tatives of  Jacob  are  Jacob  J.,  Thomas  V.  B.,  David, 
John  C,  and  Abram  S.  Another  branch  of  the 
fiimily  is  located  at  Areola,  and  were  formerly  from 
Paramus.  The  oldest  member  of  this  family  recalled 
ia  John,  who  resided  upon  the  land  now  owned  by 
Stephen  Berdan,  and  had  five  sons, — John,  Barney, 
Albert,  Jacob,  and  Oeorge.  The  death  of  John  Za- 
briskie  occurred  many  years  ago,  in  Saddle  River 
township,  and  George,  who  resides  at  Areola,  is  the 
only  survivor.  The  family^ of , Zabriskies  is  not  con- 
fined to  Midland,  but  largely  represented  in  other 
portions  of  the  county. 

The  pioneer  of  the  Demarest  family  was  David 
I>esmaretz,  who  emigrated  from  France  about  the 
year  1676,  and  was  one  of  a  large  band  of  Huguenots 
who  left  their  native  land  to  escape  religious  perse- 
cntion.  With  him  came  three  sons, — David,  John, 
and  Samuel.  It  is  related  of  this  gentleman  that  on 
his  arrival  he  located  on  Manhattan  Island,  where 
he  purchased  the  whole  of  Harlem,  but  subsequently 
disposed  of  this  property  and  secured  two  thousand 
acres  in  Bergen  County,  extending  along  the  easterly 
side  of  the  river  from  New  Bridge  to  a  point  beyond 
Old  Bridge,  and  easterly  so  far  as  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Railroad.     The  original  deed  bears  date 

1  Id  «n  old  paper  prsMrred  by  Hon.  Immo  Wortandyke  wo  And  the 
iBllowiiig: 

•*  Albert  Zabonreski  is  Geboren  den.  17  January  Anno  1706  En  la 
Oyeii*eden  Den  17  Janoary  Anno  1768." 

Thl0  eitlier  refen  to  a  later  Albert  Zabriakie,  or  the  etatement  abore 
^T«n  it  inoorrect  Probably  it  refen  to  one  of  the  deecendants  of  the 
atig^nmX  Albert. 


June  8, 1677.  Many  parties  claimed  the  land  after 
Mr.  Demarius  (as  the  name  was  later  spelled]  had 
acquired  possession,  and  he  was  obliged  to  purchase 
no  less  than  four  times  before  he  became  absolute 
owner.  A  grant  of  land  was  originally  made  to  David 
Demarius  from  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  forming  a  colony,  the  members  being 
all  French  or  Hollanders.  He  was  unable  to  carry 
out  fully  his  intention,  and  the  grant  was  withdrawn, 
but  a  subsequent  grant  made  to  his  sons.  The  de- 
scendants of  these  sons  are  numerous.  John  located 
at  Old  Bridge,  now  River  Edge,  and  erected  a  mill 
upon  the  river,  which  has  long  since  gone  to  decay. 
A.  J.  Demarest,  a  representative  of  this  branch  of 
the  family,  is  now  living  at  River  Edge,  as  is  also 
P.  v.  B.  Demarest.  The  remaining  branches  are  lo- 
cated in  various  portions  of  the  county. 

Yost  De  Baun  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  came  about 
the  year  1700  from  their  native  Holland,  and  settled 
in  Bergen  County.  Very  little  is  known  of  them  or 
their  immediate  offspring.  It  is  probable  they  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  Midland  town- 
ship. Jacob  De  Baun,  a  descendant,  inherited  from 
Aurt  Cooper,  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  land 
now  occupied  by  David  W.  Christy.  He  had  the 
honor  of  acting  as  host  for  three  weeks  to  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  when  the  Federal  army  were  encamped 
on  the  hill  above  the  river.  Jacob  De  Baun  had  one 
son,  Peter,  whose  home  was  the  farm  now  occupied 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Van  Buskirk. 

The  Kipp  family  made  th.eir  advent  to  the  county 
previous  to  1695,  and  but  little  is  known  of  their 
early  history.  John  Kipp  resided  upon  the  farm 
now  occupied  by  Cornelius  Van  Saun.  He  had  sons — 
Isaac,  William,  John,  and  Albert — and  four  daugh- 
ters. Of  this  number  William  lived  in  the  township, 
married,  and  had  children, — James  B.,  John  W.,  and 
a  daughter.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 
John  W.,  in  1856. 

The  Cooper  family  are  of  Holland  extraction,  the 
name  having  originally  been  Kupos,  and  subsequently 
Kuypers.  Aurt  Cooper  resided  in  Midland  long  be- 
fore the  war  of  the  Revolution,  at  which  period  he 
was  a  man  of  advanced  years.  He  was  much  an- 
noyed by  the  depredations  of  Federal  soldiers,  who 
made  raids  upon  his  granary  and  carried  away  his 
cattle.  He  reported  the  fact  to  Washington,  who 
gave  orders  that  the  old  man  should  not  be  further 
troubled.  He  resided  at  River  Edge,  and  left  four 
daughters,  but  no  sons.  The  name  is  not  now  repre- 
sented in  the  township. 

Another  member  of  the  family  was  John  Cooper, 
who  lived  upon  land  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Herring.  He  had  a  son,  Richard,  who  was  the  parent 
of  three  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters.  The 
latter  married  with  the  Van  Wagoner  family,  and 
Mrs.  Herring,  above  mentioned,  is  the  daughter  of 
the  son  John  from  whom  the  homestead  is  inherited. 

John  Van  Wagoner  was  the  first  of  the  family  to 
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settle  in  Midland.  His  son  Jacob  resided  at  New 
Milford,  and  lived  upon  the  farm  now  occupied  by 
his  son  John.  The  widow  of  Jacob,  above  named, 
is  still  an  occupant  of  the  homestead  in  her  ninety- 
third  year.  She  is  able  to  recall  distinctly  the  fact 
that  her  father  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and 
carried  away  clad  only  in  his  night-dress,  while  his 
house  was  burned  by  these  marauders. 

The  Voorhis  family,  originally  spelled  Van  Voor- 
heysen,  have  been  since  their  early  advent  into  Mid- 
land largely  represented,  and  many  branches  are  still 
occupying  inherited  estates.  The  pioneer  was  Lucas 
Voorhis,  who  resided  on  the  river  between  New  Mil- 
ford  and  River  Edge.  He  purchased  of  the  Indians 
property,  which  was,  by  will  dated  Jan.  5, 1768,  de- 
vised to  his  son  Necausie,  who  lived  upon  the  land 
until  his  death  in  his  ninetieth  year,  when  his  son, 
Henry  N.  Voorhis,  became  owner.  He  also  survived 
until  his  ninetieth  year,  when  his  son,  Henry  H., 
became  the  possessor,  and  is  still  the  occupant. 
Jacob  Voorhis  removed  from  River  Edge  more  than 
a  century  since  to  Oradell,and  followed  milling,  hav- 
ing purchased  the  mill-site  there  located.  He  had 
three  sons, — Henry,  Albert,  and  Lucas,  the  latter  of 
whom  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  son 
Stephen  is  now  the  occupant  of  his  father's  estate. 
Albert  Voorhis,  another  member,  resided  at  Areola, 
and  had  sons  and  daughters.  His  son  George  died  on 
the  homestead,  and  left  children, — Albert  and  Thomas. 
The  representatives  of  the  latter  are  George  H.  and 
Charles  V.  B.,  both  living  on  a  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal heritage.  Ralph  Voorhis  is  a  great-grandson  of 
the  first  Lucas,  and  a  grandson  of  his  son  Henry, 
who  married  a  Miss  La  Rue  and  became  the  parent 
of  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  among  whom  was 
John,  the  brother  of  Ralph.  The  Oldis  family  are  of 
French  descent,  the  first  to  settle  in  Midland  having 
been  Garret,  who  before  the  Revolutionary  war  lo- 
cated on  the  homestead  now  owned  by  J.  R.  Oldis. 
The  original  dwelling,  which  was  a  popular  house  of 
entertainment  during  the  Revolution,  was  burned  by 
the  British  and  afterwards  rebuilt.  Among  the  chil- 
dren of  Garret  were  John,  Benjamin,  and  Gkirret,  all 
of  whom  settled  in  Midland,  then  New  Barbadoes. 
The  family  is  now  represented  by  J.  R.  Oldis  and 
Gkuret  J.,  a  descendant  of  John. 

The  Banta  family  are  of  Holland  extraction,  and 
came  to  Bergen  County  previous  to  1686,  John,  the 
earliest  to  arrive,  having  owned  a  large  tract  of  land, 
which  he  willed  to  two  sons,  Cornelius  and  John.  Cor- 
nelius was  father  of  a  son  Henry,  who  had  a  son  Cor- 
nelius. His  children  were  Henry  and  two  daughters, 
— Elizabeth  and  Jane.  Henry  was  married  to  a  Miss 
Timpson,  and  had  children, — Cornelius  and  one  daugh- 
ter, the  former  of  whom  now  occupies  the  homestead. 
Albert  Bogert  came  about  the  year  1680,  and  ac- 
quired a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Spring 
Valley.  His  four  sons  were  David,  Cornelius,  James, 
and  John,  all  of  whom  located  in  the  township, 


where  they  lived  and  died.  Cornelius,  being  the 
eldest,  by  a  system  of  entail  inherited  the  property. 
Albert  J.,  a  great-grandson  of  one  of  these  brothers, 
is  the  only  one  who  bears  the  name  in  Midland  town- 
ship. Another  member  of  the  family,  Albert  C,  re- 
sides in  Paterson,  and  has  attained  his  one  hundredth 
year. 

John  Van  Buskirk  made  his  advent  in  the  town- 
ship as  early  as  1697,  and  located  at  Oradell.  Among 
his  descendants  were  John,  Luke,  and  a  son  who  be- 
came a  physician.  John  remained  a  resident  of  Mid- 
land, and  left  children,  among  whom  was  the  late 
Mrs.  F.  T.  Oakley. 

An  early  settler  at  Oradell  was  named  Valleau. 
He  was  of  French  descent  and  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor, having  at  one  period  owned  a  tract  nine  miles 
in  extent.  He  resided  in  a  spacious  mansion,  and  on 
his  death  left  no  family.  Very  little  is  remembered 
of  his  life. 

Peter  Lutkins  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Paramus, 
where  he  purchased  land  and  followed  farming  pur- 
suits. His  children  were  Peter,  John,  and  a  daughter 
Anne,  the  former  of  whom  settled  on  the  homestead, 
and  his  brother  John  on  land  adjacent.  Washington 
on  one  occasion  passed  the  night  at  the  Lutkins  home- 
stead, and  manifested  great  interest  in  the  children, 
which  was  long  after  remembered  by  them.  The  de- 
scendants now  living  in  Midland  are  Andrew,  Peter, 
Richard,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  John  Devoe. 

The  Pells  are  of  English  descent,  and  were  for  a 
succession  of  years  ship-builders  and  sea-captains. 
Capt.  William  Pell  represented  the  fifth  generation 
in  America,  and  resided  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
captain  of  the  "  Columbus,"  in  the  Royal  Philippine 
Company  of  Madrid,  Spain.  He  married  into  the 
Bogert  family,  and  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  life 
retired  to  Midland,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1816. 
Among  his  sons  was  Casper,  who  had  children,  of 
whom  William  J.  now  resides  on  the  homestead. 

The  Van  Diens  are  Hollanders,  Albert  having  been 
the  first  member  of  the  family  to  arrive.  He  together 
with  a  brother  chose  a  location  in  Saddle  River  town- 
ship. Nearly  a  century  ago  one  of  the  descendants, 
Harmon  by  name,  married  into  the  Zabriskie  family, 
and  made  Midland  his  place  of  residence.  The  widow 
of  his  son  John  now  resides  on  the  homestead.  An- 
other branch  of  the  family  resided  in  Paramus,  among 
whom  were  Yost  and  Casparus,  both  of  whom  lived 
and  died  there.  The  male  line  has  become  extinct 
in  Midland,  though  the  race  is  perpetuated  by  inter- 
marriage with  other  families. 

The  Hoppers  are  among  the  oldest  families  in  Mid- 
land, as  elsewhere  in  the  county.  Three  brothers 
(one  of  whom  was  Garret)  emigrated  from  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  and  settled,  one  at  Paramus,  another 
in  Hohokus,  on  land  of  the  late  John  J.  Zabriskie, 
and  a  third  at  Small  Lots,  on  lands  of  the  late  G^arrit 
Hopper.  The  Paramus  estate  was  purchased  of  the 
Indians  for  a  quart  of  whisky  and  a  pound  of  tobacco. 
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Here  was  erected  by  Mr.  Hopper  the  first  dwelling 
in  Paramos  in  1813.*  The  property  fell  by  inherit- 
ance to  Garret  A.  Hopper,^  a  great-grandson  of  the 
original  owner,  who  suryived  until  1880.  The  family 
daring  the  trying  times  of  the  Revolution  suffered 
much  from  frequent  incursions  of  the  British,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  protect  either  horses  or  cattle. 
The  land  has  been  held  by  successive  generations,  and 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  family. 

Schools. — The  territory  embraced  in  the  township 
is  divided  into  five  school  districts,  as  follows : 

District  No.  26,  known  as  the  Paramus  District; 
District  No.  27,  known  as  the  Areola  District;  Dis- 
trict No.  28,  known  as  the  Spring  Valley  District; 
District  No.  29,  known  as  the  Oradell  District ;  Dis- 
trict No.  80,  known  as  the  River  Edge  District. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Paramus  District,  is  located 
in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  township,  the  pres- 
ent school  being  situated  in  a  rich  farming  commu- 
nity on  the  Paramus  road,  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Bidgewood.  There  have  been  in  earlier  times  several 
old  school  buildings  in  this  locality,  of  whose  history 
little  is  known,  from  the  fact  that  the  district,  like 
many  others,  is  devoid  of  records. 

The  earliest  school-house  was  erected  near  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Peter  Board,  of  Paramus,  in  the  year 
1726.  Its  dimensions  cannot  be  given.  All  that  can 
be  learned  is  that  it  was  constructed  of  rough  stone, 
and  finished  after  the  old  fashion,  with  slab  benches, 
etc.  When  this  fell  into  decay — probably  one  hundred 
years  ago — another  of  similar  character  and  material 
was  erected  between  lands  now  owned  by  Mr.  Peter 
Board  and  Mrs.  Wessels,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Par- 
amus road ;  also  another  was  built  near  the  mill  of 
Mr.  David  Baldwin,  both  having  been  in  active  opera- 
tion seventy  years  ago. 

These  buildings  were  erected  by  subscription,  each 
inhabitant  contributing  as  he  felt  disposed.  The 
teacher  was  allowed  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  quar- 
ter for  each  pupil,  with  the  privilege  of  "  boarding 

^  It  appears  from  an  old  record  now  In  the  poeaession  of  Hon.  Isaac 
Wortondyke  that  Garret  Hopper  was  bom  Dec.  14, 1736,  and  died  Dec. 
la,  1814. 

Andrew  G.  Hopper  was  bom  May  10, 1779,  and  died  Sept  9, 1860. 

The  following  reUtes  to  his  mUltary  duties: 

**  Angnst  7th,  1815.  This  is  to  certify  that  Andrew  G.  Hopper  is  dis- 
charged from  militia  duty  by  the  BatUIion  Court  on  account  of  in- 
aUUtiea. 

**  John  I.  Bebdav,  M<y. 

"  Andrew  P.  Hopper,  Oq)*." 

*  We  find  among  old  papers  the  following  certificate : 

*•  No.  642.  New  Jersey  Militia,  Berg0n  Brigade.  \ 
**  Whereas,  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  to  the  satJaikction  of  this 
Brigade  Board,  that  Garret  A.  Hopper  has  faithfully  serred  in  a  Uniform 
Company  for  the  space  of  Ten  years,  since  the  sixth  day  of  Febraaiy, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleTen,  whereby  he  has  become  enti- 
tled, under  the  Militia  Laws  of  this  State,  to  an  exemption  from  common 
military  duty  in  Ume  of  peace.  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  the 
■aid  Garret  A.  Hopper,  this  19th  Deer.,  1836,  is  hereby  discharged  ac- 
cordingly. By  order  of  the  Board, 

**  Peter  M.  Ryebsom,  Judg^-Advooaur 


'round,"  the  hospitality  of  the  various  families  being 
influenced  by  the  number  of  children  at  school. 

One  Dillon,  an  early  instructor,  taught  every  day, 
with  the  exception  of  Sunday.  A  simple  marble  slab, 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  scene  of  his  labors, 
marks  his  last  resting-place. 

The  present  school  district  was  formed  in  the  year 
1833  by  a  committee  of  three  from  Paramus  and 
Hackensack.  At  this  time,  the  school  building  at 
Baldwin's  Mill  being  unfit  for  use^  Mr.  Garret  A. 
Hopper  erected  a  frame  edifice  at  his  own  eitpeuse^ 
which  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years  wn^  the  acbool- 
house  of  the  district. 

Mr.  George  Achenbach,  for  many  yearii  casliier  of 
the  Merchants'  Bank  of  New  York,  and  at  hln  death 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Bergen  County ,  t4iugbt  here, 
and  received  forty  dollars  per  month  and  board  for 
his  labors.  The  district  finally  leased  the  land  owned 
by  Mr.  Hopper  for  a  period  of  twenty -Jive  years  at 
the  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  the  edifice  used 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and  A  fly -six 
dollars.  This  was  superseded  by  a  ne^v  building  of 
modern  architecture,  and  furnished  witij  all  the  Itite 
improvements,  which  cost  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  is  now  in  use.  The  present  teiicher  ts 
Mr.  E.  F.  Ryerson, 

The  Areola  District  is  also  located  in  a  rich  farming 
community,  the  present  school  being  at  Areola,  for- 
merly known  as  Red  Mills.  The  earliest  sehool  was 
established  in  1821,  and  its  sessions  held  in  an  old 
stone  dwelling-house  on  the  present  farm  of  Xr. 
Easton,  the  teacher  having  been  Miss  Lvdia  Weater- 
velt.  Her  salary  was  raised  by  contributions  Irom  the 
patrons  of  the  school.  In  the  year  1824  au  old  red 
school-house,  standing  in  District  26,  wa^  purchased 
by  the  trustees,  removed  and  placed  on  a  bigb  stone 
wall,  which  necessitated  the  building  of  four  ^tepa  to 
efi*ect  an  entrance,  these  steps  being  t^onstnioted  of 
logs  hewn  square.  The  building  was  fourteen  by 
twenty-four  feet  in  dimensions,  one  story  liigli,  and 
cost  when  completed  two  hundred  dollars.  iMisa 
Westervelt  taught  here,  Dagball's  Aritbaietie  being 
then  the  mathematical  text-book.  Mr.  Andrew 
Cudihy,  in  1826,  became  the  teacher j  nml  vfn^  suc- 
ceeded in  1829  by  Mr.  John  W.  House^  wlio  reteived 
thirty-six  dollars  per  quarter.  Mr.  Jame^s  J.  Terhuue 
filled  the  position  in  1831,  and  in  1836  ilr.  Christian 
Reeder  was  the  district  pedagogue,  eacli  i^liild  being 
assessed  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  quarter  and  their 
proportion  of  his  washing  bill. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1844,  the  school  eommitteea 
of  Saddle  River  and  New  Barbadoes  tQwnc^lii{)iH  tnet 
and  formed  a  union  district  of  parts  of  these  tHiwu- 
ships,  the  boundaries  differing  little  from  those  at 
present  existing. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Edward  Force  sold  to  the  trustees  a 
plot  of  ground,  thirty-two  by  one  hundred  feet  in  di- 
mensions, for  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to  be  lised  for 
school  purposes  only.    The  old  school- liouse  being 
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considered  unfit  for  use,  in  1847  a  new  frame  building 
one  story  high  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  foor  hundred 
dollars,  the  sum  being  raised  by  subscription.  In  the 
year  1854  this  district  was  incorporated,  assuming  as 
its  name  the  ''  Union  Academy  of  Red  Mills."  The 
present  instructor  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Storms.  The 
building  now  in  use  was  erected  in  1878,  at  a  total 
cost  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  school  building  in  the  Spring  Valley  Dis- 
trict, formerly  known  as  "  Slncup/'  was  erected  more 
than  a  century  since  at  the  head  of  the  public  road 
leading  from  Stone  Arabia,  and  used  for  school  pur- 
poses until  1810.  A  new  building  was  then  con- 
structed in  the  lower  portion  of  the  neighborhood, 
nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the  old  location.  In  the 
year  1852  another  house  was  erected  a  few  hundred 
yards  north  of  the  old  site,  and  this  was  in  turn  su- 
perseded by  a  more  modern  structure,  built  in  1875, 
and  standing  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  public 
road.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  schools  of  this 
district,  though  in  management  and  discipline  it  is 
known  that  they  compared  favorably  with  others  in 
the  township.    The  present  teacher  is  Miss  Ireland. 

Oradell  District  boasted  a  school  building  of  logs 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  stood  on  land 
owned  by  Jacob  Van  Buskirk,  Sr.,  and  was  used  until 
1810,  when  a  second  building  was  reared  to  take  the 
place  of  the  former.  This  stood  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  on  lands  of  Mr.  Henry  Voorhis,  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Leopold  Hague.  It  was  a  building 
eighteen  by  twenty-four  feet  in  dimensions,  one  story 
high,  and  painted  red,  with  two  loose  desks  sloping  on 
the  sides  and  flat  at  the  top.  These  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  The  arrangements  were  finally 
modernized  by  placing  the  desks  against  the  wall. 
The  heating  apparatus  consisted  of  an  open  fireplace 
and  a  stove,  extremely  cold  weather  rendering  the  use 
of  both  necessary.  The  present  school  building  was 
erected  and  first  occupied  in  1847.  It  b  two  stories 
in  height,  the  upper  floor  having  been  made  service- 
able for  the  sessions  of  the  Sabbath-school,  lectures, 
singing-school,  etc.  It  is  said  that  no  tax  has  ever 
been  levied  in  this  district  for  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  the  amount  having  in  each  instance  been 
raised  by  private  subscription.  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Dema- 
rest,  for  a  number  of  years  a  teacher  here,  relinquished 
his  labors  in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Bor- 
deaux. This  gentleman  remained  for  five  years,  and 
added  surveying  and  navigation  to  other  branches  in 
which  he  was  proficient  as  an  instructor.  George  W. 
Childs,  the  next  teacher,  was  a  favorite  with  both  pa- 
rent and  pupil.  Peter  De  Baun  came  in  1826,  and  re- 
mained fourteen  years.  William  C.  Smith  followed, 
and  taught  the  classics  with  the  English  branches. 
Jacob  Van  Buskirk  and  John  C.  Bishop  were  later 
placed  in  charge.  The  present  incumbent  is  Mr.  C. 
L.  Wagoner,  who  is  assisted  by  Miss  Jones. 

River  Edge  District  lies  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  township.    The  earliest  school  building  was 


erected  in  1808,  and  stood  nearly  opposite  the  present 
one,  on  lands  of  A.  J.  Demarest,  now  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  a  garden.  The  first  teacher  was  Mr.  Abraham 
House,  a  gentleman  of  scholastic  attainments  and  a 
skillful  penman.  His  method  of  discipline  was  ad- 
mirable, and  won  for  him  a  marked  success.  His 
successors  were  not  so  fortunate,  and  several  left  after 
an  experience  confined  to  a  single  term.  The  schoul 
having  diminished  in  numbers  after  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  the  building  was  sold  and  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  (Slucup),  where  it  did  service  as  a 
weaver's  shop,  and  later  as  a  dwelling.  In  1888  the 
same  building  was  repurchased,  taken  down,  and  re- 
built on  a  spot  one  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  road 
leading  from  River  Edge  to  New  Milford.  The 
school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Gburret  H.  Zabriskie,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  De  Baun,  and 
others.  In  1846,  Mr.  J.  R.  Wortendyke,  a  graduate 
of  Rutgers  College,  was  engaged,  and  continued  with 
marked  success  for  three  years,  attracting  many 
scholars  from  other  localities. 

In  1856  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
another  location  having  been  chosen,  the  present 
building  was  erected,  by  means  of  a  tax  levied  on  the 
districts.  It  was  improved  in  1875,  but  the  growing 
needs  of  the  locality  have  demanded  more  conven- 
iences, and  a  spacious  edifice  is  now  being  built  on 
ground  adjoining. 

The  present  teacher  is  Rev.  E.  G.  Wesley. 

The  total  number  of  children  now  in  the  school 
districts  of  the  township  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Midland  receives  as  her  share  of  the  surplus  revenue 
fUnd,  $94.03;  of  the  State  appropriation  of  $100,000, 
$166.62;  and  of  the  State  school  tax,  $2040.65. 

Early  Highways.— Three  very  early  highways 
traversed  the  township  of  Midland,  the  earliest  being 
probably  that  known  as  the  Stone  Arabia  road.  This 
began  its  course  at  Hackensack,  and  following  a 
northeasterly  and  then  a  northerly  direction,  entered 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  It  ran  very  near  the  Hack- 
ensack River  for  a  distance  of  some  miles,  and  was 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare,  over  which  immense  quantities  of 
wood  was  hauled  to  the  landing  at  River  Edge. 

The  trafSc  in  this  commodity  was  at  this  time  large, 
New  York  being  principally  supplied  with  wood  from 
this  locality. 

The  Paramus  road  extended  firom  Hoboken  to  New- 
burgh  and  Gk)shen,  and  was  doubtless  the  thorough- 
fare for  the  earliest  stage-line.  This  created  a  de- 
mand for  the  numerous  taverns  which  lined  its  route, 
and  which  enjoyed  a  very  lucrative  patronage  from 
the  constant  travel  of  that  day.  Much  produce  found 
its  way  to  the  market  over  the  road,  and  herds  of 
cattle  were  usually  driven  through  this  part  of  the 
township  as  more  accessible  and  direct 

The  Spring  Valley  road,  which  was  surveyed  at 
nearly  as  early  a  date,  ran  more  nearly  through  the 
centre  of  the  township. 
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Mr.  Zabriskie  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Albert  Saboroweski, 
who  emigrated  from  Poland  to  America  in  the  year  1662.  This 
eommon  ancestor  of  the  large  family  now  in  Bergen  County 
was  united  in  marriage  to  a  Miss  Van  Der  Linde  ond  settled 
in  Hackensaek,  where  he  was  the  possefsor  of  a  large  landed 
interest.  The  earliest  member  of  the  immediate  family  of  John 
C.  remembered  was  Christian,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
■nbjeot  of  this  biographical  sketch,  who  settled  at  Teaneck,  in 
the  present  township  of  Ridgefield.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Lany  Van  Voorhis  on  the  10th  of  February,  1753,  and  had 
among  his  children  Albert,  Margaretta,  and  Jacob.  The  death 
of  Christian  Zabriskie  occurred  July  4,  1778.  His  son  Albert, 
the  date  of  whose  birth  is  given  in  the  family  records  as  July 
9,  1755,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Francintie  Wcstervelt, 
bom  April  4y  1754,  the  date  of  this  marriage  being  given  as 
May  13,  1775. 

Mr.  Zabriskie  occupied  the  family  residence  at  Teaneck,  and 
waa  a  man  of  commanding  appearance  and  much  influence. 
He  was  elected  sheriff  of  Bergen  County  in  1798,  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  1802-4.  His  known  integrity  and 
unerring  judgment  caused  him  frequently  to  be  chosen  as  execu- 
tor of  neighboring  estates,  and  the  confidence  in  his  uprightness 
and  fairness  as  well  as  capacity  was  in  no  single  instance  mis- 
placed. He  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Haokensaok  until  his  death.  Albert  Zabriskie  had 
three  children,  two  of  whom  survived, — Maria  and  one  son. 
Christian,  the  former  having  become  Mrs.  Henry  Van  Zaun. 

CbrisUan  was  bom  Aug.  12, 1785,  on  the  homestead,  where  his 
early  life  was  spent  He  was  nnited  in  marriage  Jan.  30, 1808, 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Roome,  of  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Zabriskie  having  removed  to  the  metropolis  on  reaching  man- 


hood, where  he  engnged  in  business  pursuits.    Ten  children 

were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Zabriskie,  as  follows: 

Mary  Frances  (Mrs.  Allen  Rabinau),  Albert  C,  John  C,  Chris- 

tian,  Helen,  William  Henry,  Horseburgh,  Jane  Ann,  Serana 

Mason  (Mrs.  Samuel  Osgood),  and  Charles  Frederick.     But 

three  of  these  sons  now  survive, — Christian,  Horseburgh,  and 

I   John  C,  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch.     The  latter 

I  was  born  Feb.  6,  1813,  in  New  York  City,  where  his  early  life 

was  spent  in  study  at  the  then  celebrated  school  directed  by 

I   John   Holbrook.      His  health  having  given   some  cause  for 

I   anxiety  he  repaired  to  the  old  mansion  at  Teaneck,  and  for  the 

I  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  robust  constitution  engaged  in 

I  agricultural  pursuits. 

I       Mr.  Zabriskie  was  married  Jan.  3,  1838,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane, 
i  youngest  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Board,  of  Boardville,  Passaic 
Co.,  N.  J.     Their  two  children  are  Jennie  Augusta  and  Na- 
I  thaniel  Board. 

Mr.  Zabriskie  is  not  ambitious  for  political  honors,  but  the 
public  manifested  their  confidence  in  him  by  choosing  him  as 
collector  of  the  township  of  Old  Hackensack,  and  also  as  col- 
lector of  Bergen  County  for  a  period  of  five  years.  His 
grandfather,  Albert  Zabriskie,  was  for  thirty  years  the  trusted 
treasurer  of  the  Bergen  Turnpike  Company,  after  which  John 
C.  succeeded  and  held  the  office  for  twenty  years.  To  this  list 
may  be  added  the  chairmanship  for  five  years  of  the  township 
committee  of  Midland.  He  has,  with  this  exception,  devoted 
himself  to  the  labors  incident  to  country  life.  In  politics  Mr. 
Zabriskie  is  a  stanch  Republican.     . 

The  tenets  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  accord  with  his 
religious  views.  He  is  a  member  and  an  esteemed  elder  of  the 
church  at  Cherry  Hill. 
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His  paternal  great-grandfather  was  Daniel,  a  farmer 
by  occupation,  and  a  consistent  member  of  the  Re- 
formed Charch.  He  married  and  reared  a  family  of 
seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters, — Henry, 
Daniel,  Jacob,  John,  Cornelius,  Jane,  and  Tiny.  He 
died  Sept.  3,  1784,  aged  eighty  years.  His  wife 
(Margaret)  died  Oct.  4, 1779,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Jacob,  third  son  of  Daniel  and  Margaret  Herring, 
was  also  a  farmer,  and  member  of  the  same  church  as 
his  father.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Wilhel- 
mina  Banta,  second  to  Susan  Livingstone,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children, — Wilhelmina,  Daniel,  and  Cor- 
nelius. 

Jacob's  death  occurred  June  9,  1809,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  and  that  of  his  wife  (Susan)  April 
1,  1831,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. 

Cornelius,  son  of  Jacob  and  Susan  (Livingstone) 
Herring,  was  born  April  10, 1797.  He  is  a  tailor  by 
trade,  but  has  spent  the  greatest  portion  of  his  life  as 
a  farmer.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  his 
religious  v'ews  nre  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 


He  was  married,  Nov.  27,  1817,  to  Ann  D.  Riker, 
of  New  York  City,  who  has  borne  him  the  following 
children :  Henry  C,  James,  Jacob,  Susan  Ann,  wife 
of  John  De  Voe,  of  Rutherford ;  Daniel,  John,  Mary 
Jane,  wife  of  Dr.  John  Tumnure,  of  Schraalenbargh, 
N.  J.;  and  William. 

Of  these,  Henry  C.  is  the  subject  of  this  biographi- 
cal sketch,  and  was  born  Feb.  9,  1819,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  During  his  infancy  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Schraalenburgh,  N.  J.,  and  remained  at 
home  until  his  marriage,  which  occurred  June  19, 
1839,  to  Helena,  daughter  of  John  Cooper,  Esq.,  of 
New  Milford,  Bergen  Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herring 
have  continued  to  reside  upon  the  Cooper  homestead 
at  New  Milford  since. 

He  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics  as  a  Democrat ;  has  served  his  township  as 
freeholder,  justice  of  the  peace,  etc.,  and  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  for  the  years  1874-75,  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  Bergen  County  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  an  active  member  of 
the  True  Reformed  Church  at  Schraalcnbui^h. 
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District. 

No.  12....I.  N.  Voorhto. 

**    13....H.  0.  Banta. 

«♦    14...^.0.BenlaD. 

**    16....J.  B.  Briokerhoff. 

**    10.^.  J.  Kngltehnuui. 

"    n.^.G.  H.  Voorhto. 

•*    18....J.  T.  Zia>ri«kle. 

**    19»..H«nnr  Aokerman. 

*•    20....J.D.T«rhune. 

**    81....0.  H.  Zabriakle. 


A  highway  ranniRg  diagonally  across  the  township 
connected  the  Paramus  and  Stone  Arabia  roads. 
Midland  was  originally  divided  into  twenty-four  road 
districts,  which  has  since  been  reduced  to  twenty-one, 
and  over  which  are  appointed  the  following  over- 
seers: 

BiMrict. 

No.  L...N.  B.  ZftbriBkle. 
"     2....JMob  Vaiid«rbeok. 
**     3....A.  J.  BeoMrMt. 
**     4....JacobVanBn8kirk,Jr. 
**     A....L.  Bane. 
"     6....A.  V.  B.  Oakley. 
**     7....Jobii  ftronk. 
**     8....H.  W.  Winters. 
*     »...,?.  D.  Pullto. 
**    10....J.O.  Christie. 
"   11.... H.  H. Voorhto. 

Organization. — Midland,  by  the  following  act  of 
the  State  Legislature,  approved  March  7, 1871,  became 
an  independent  township : 

''An  Act  to  tel  qffrom  the  tovnuk^  of  New  Barbadom,  in  the  ooitfi^ </ 

Bm-ffen,  a  mmo  townsMp^  to  he  eaUed  the  toumMp  of  Midiand, 

**lst  BeUemictedbgtheBemateandGeHeralAtmiMgof  the  State  ef  New 
Jeneg^  That  all  that  part  of  the  township  of  New  Barbadoes,  in  the 
oonnty  of  Bergen,  which  lies  west  and  north  of  the  brook  known  as 
Oole*S  Mill  Brook,  mnning  fhun  the  point  where  it  interMcts  the  Lodl 
towndilp  line,  on  the  Peterson  tnmpike,  northwardly  and  eastwardly, 
till  it  empties  into  the  Hackensack  BiTer,  shall  be  and  the  same  to 
hereby  set  off  into«  sepamte  township,  to  be  called  and  known  by  the 
Dsme  of  the  township  of  Midland,  in  the  county  of  Bergen. 

**<d.  And  he  U  enacted^  That  the.  inhabitants  of  the  said  township  of 
mdland  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  oonstitnted  a  body  politic  and 
ooipontte  in  law,  and  shall  be  styled  and  known  by  the  name  of  'The 
Inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Midland,  in  the  county  of  Bergen,'  and 
•hall  be  Tested  with  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  power  and  authority, 
pririleges  and  adTantages,  and  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  goTem- 
nent,  and  liabilities  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  townships  iu  the 
said  county  of  Bergen. 

"ad.  And  he  U  enacted.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Mid- 
land shall  hold  their  first  annual  meeting  at  the  Spring  Valley  Chapel, 
in  said  township  of  Midland,  on  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  holding 
the  annual  town^meetingB  in  the  other  townships  in  the  county  of  Bei^ 
gen ;  and  i^  the  hour  of  eight  o*clock  in  the  forenoon  they  shall,  vivo 
voce,  choose  by  plurality  of  Totes  one  fit  person  to  preside  at  and  super- 
intend said  meeting,  and  also  a  clerk,  which  oflBcers  so  chosen  shall 
perform  the  duties  now  required  by  law  of  such  officers;  and  afterwards 
the  town-meetiags  shall  be  held  at  such  places  as  the  said  inhabitants 
shall  determine  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  vote  for  their 
township  ofBcers  and  all  anrroprlations  of  money  by  ballot,  as  heretofore 
when  constituting  a  part  of  the  township  of  New  Barbadoes. 

'*4th.  And  he  U  enacted,  That  the  town  committees  of  the  townships  of 
New  BartMdoes  and  Midland  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
next  annual  town-meeting  in  sold  townships  in  said  Spring  Valley 
Okspel,  at  ten  o'doek  in  the  forenoon  of  said  day,  and  shall  then  and 
there  proceed  by  writing,  signed  by  a  minority  of  the  township  commit- 
tee present,  to  allot  and  diride  between  the  said  townships  of  New  Bar- 
badoes and  Midland  all  Uie  property  and  moneys  on  hand,  or  due,  in  (mxh 
portion  to  the  taxable  property  and  rateables,  ss  Talued  and  assessed  by 
the  assessor  of  the  township  of  New  Barbadoes  at  the  last  annual  assess 
Bent:  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Midland  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  their  Just  proportion,  in  like  manner,  of  the  debts,  if  any  there  be ; 
snd  if  any  of  the  town  committee  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  the 
aeeting  as  aforesaid,  those  present  mi^  proceed  to  make  such  dlTision, 
and  shall  have  ftiU  power  to  a4]oum  fh>m  time  to  time,  and  to  such 
place  as  they  think  proper;  and*  their  decision,  or  the  decision  of  a 
majority  o4  them,  diall  be  final  and  concIusiTe. 

"  6th.  And  he  U  enacted^  That  all  paupers  who  may  be  chargeable  to 
said  township  of  New  Barbadoes  at  the  time  thto  act  takes  effect  shall 
tfaereaflar  be  chargeable  to  and  supported  by  that  township  within  the 
bounds  of  which  they  haye  respectlYely  acquired  their  legal  settlements. 

"eth.  And  he  U  enacted, That  thto  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.** 

The  voters  of  the  new  township  of  Midland  met  at 
the  Spring  Valley  Chapel,  at  the  hour  of  eight  o'clock 


in  the  forenoon  of  April  10, 1871,  and  then  and  there 
proceeded,  viva  voce,  to  choose,  by  a  plurality  of  votes, 
a  fit  person  to  preside  at  and  superintend  said  meet- 
ing according  to  law.  Henry  H.  Voorhis  having  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  all  the  votes  was  declared  to  be 
duly  elected  for  that  purpose,  and  John  H.  Wen  man 
was  appointed  clerk  without  opposition.  Said  officers 
being  duly  sworn,  the  election  opened,  and  was  held 
by  ballot  with  the  following  result : 

Judge  of  Election,  Henry  H.  Voorhis;  Township  Cleric,  Wm.  A.  Kipp; 
Assessor,  Abram  S.  Zabriskie;  GoUector,  Albert  James  Bogert;  Over* 
seer  of  Poor,  Peter  Board;  Freeholder,  Henry  0.  Herring;  Surrey- 
OTsof  Highways,  Albert  Berdan,  Thomas  V.  B.  Zabriskie;  Township 
Oonmiittee,  Peter  H.  Voorhis,  Wm.  J.  Pell,  .Tolin  Chrystal,  A.  J. 
Demarsst,  Peter  Ackerman;  Oommisaloner  of  Appeals,  Isaac  I. 
Brinkeriiofr,  Peter  Board,  Isaac  A.  Voorhto;  Justices  of  Peace,  B.  M. 
laston,  John  O.  Webb;  Constables,  John  B.  H.  Voorhis,  John  J. 
Mowersoo,  Isaac  E.  Bogert,  John  H.  Wenman,  John  J.  Banta. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  township 
officers  until  the  present  time : 

1872.— Freeholder,  Darid  A.  Zabriskie;  Township  Clerk,  Wm.  A.  Kipp  ; 
Assessor,  Abram  8.  Zabriskie;  Collector,  Albert  J.  Bogert;  Surroy- 
orsof  Highways,  T.  V.  B.  Zabriskie,  J.  J.  Banta;  Township  Com- 
mittee, John  Chrystal,  Peter  Ackerman,  Wm.  J.  Pell,  John  B.  Oldis, 
Stephen  Voorhto. 

1878.— Freeholder,  Darid  A.  Zabriskie;  Township  Clerk,  Wm.  A.  Kipp; 
Assessor,  A.  8.  Zabriskie;  Collector,  Albert  J.  Bogert;  Surreyors  of 
Highways,  T.  V.  B.  Zabriskie,  Albert  Berdan ;  Township  Committee, 
J.  R.  Oldis,  D.  D.  Baldwin,  Abram  J.  Demarest,  John  Chrystal,  J.  A. 
Zabriskie. 

1874._]rreeholder,  H.  H.  Voorhto;  Township  Clerk,  Wm.  A.  Kfpp;  As- 
sessor, Albert  Berdan;  Collector,  J.  C.  Zabriskie  (Paramus);  Sur- 
Tsyors  of  Highways,  Isaac  A.  Voorhis,  J.  B.  Terhune:  Township 
Committee,  Abram  I.  Demarest,  D.  B.  Baldwin,  John  B.  Oldis,  John 
B.  Voorhis,  John  Chrystal. 

1876w— Freeholder,  H.  H.  Voorhto;  Township  Clerk,  Lewto  Laue;  Asses- 
sor, Albort  Berdan ;  Collector,  J.  0.  Zabrtokte  (Paramus) ;  Sunreyors 
of  Highways,  Jaq>er  D.  Terhune,  Isaac  A.  Voorhto ;  Township  Oom* 
mittee,  J.  G.  Zabriskie,  B.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  L.  Hague,  John  B.  Voor^ 
his,  A.  0.  Hopper. 

187e._Freeholder,  H.  H.  Voorhto;  Township  Clerk,  N.  O.  Hopper:  As- 
sessor, Albert  Berdan ;  Collector,  John  0.  Zabriskie  (Paramus)  ;  8ur» 
▼eyora,  R.  W.  Cooper,  I.  A.  Voorhto ;  Township  Committee,  John  G. 
Zabriskie,  A.  G.  Hopper,  D.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  L.  Hague,  J.  C.  Zabris- 
kie (Cherry  Hill) ;  Justices  of  Peace,  John  G.  Webb,  Wm.  J.  Pell. 

1877.— Freeholder,  H.  H.  Voorhto;  Township  Clerk,  N.  G.  Hopper;  As- 
sessor, John  A.  Demarest;  Collector,  Wm.  J.  Pell ;  Surveyors  of  Highp 
ways,  Isaac  A.  Voorhis,  R.  W.  Cooper;  Township  Committee,  J.  C. 
Zabriskie  (Cheny  Hill),  D.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  L.  Hague,  A.  G.  Hopper, 
J.  G.  Zabriskie. 

1878.— Freeholder,  H.  H.  Voorhto;  Township  Clerk,  N.  0.  Hopper;  As- 
sessor, J.  A.  Demarest;  Collector,  Wm.  J.  PeU;  Surreyon  of  High- 
ways, Thos.  Gardner,  Jr.,  R.  W.  Cooper;  Township  Committee,  J.  C. 
Zabriskie,  John  G.  Zabriskie,  D.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  A.  0.  Hopper,  Leo- 
pold Hague. 

1870.— Freeholder,  J.  C.  Zabriskie  (Paramus) ;  Township  Clerk,  N.  G. 
Hopper;  Assessor,  Jacob  G.  Zabriskie;  Collector,  Wm.  J.  Pell;  Snr- 
Teyois  of  Highways,  R.  W.  Cooper,  Thomas  Gardner,  Jr. ;  Township 
Committee,  J.  C.  Zabriskie,  J.  G.  Zabriskie,  Peter  V.  B.  Demarest 

1880.— Freeholder,  J.  0.  Zabriskie  (Cherry  Hill) ;  Township  Clerk,  N.  G. 
Hopper ;  Assessor,  Jacob  G.  Zabriskie ;  Collector,  Wm.  J.  Pell ;  Sur^ 
Teyors  of  Highways,  Stephen  Voorhis,  Thomas  Gardner,  Jr. ;  Town- 
ship Committee,  J.  G.  Zabriskie,  P.  V.  B.  Demarest,  Henry  C.  Her- 
ring. 

1881.— Freeholder,  J.  C.  Zabriskie  (Paramus) ;  Township  Clerk,  Wm.  A. 
Kipp;  Assessor,  Jacob  G.  Zabriskie;  GoUector,  Wm.  J.  PeU:  Sur- 
Teyors  of  Highways,  Stephen  Voorhis,  Thomas  Gardner,  Jr. ;  Town- 
ship Committee,  Henry  C.  Herring,  John  G.  Zabrtokie,  Garret  H. 
Zabriskie ;  Justice  of  Peace,  John  G.  Webb. 

Villages  and  Hamlets.— The  title  of  Spring  Val* 
ley  belongs  not  to  a  village  or  settlement,  but  to  a  re- 
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gioD  Id  Midland  aboat  three  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  width,  and  consists  of  a  succession  of  valleys  lying 
between  gentle  elevations,  and  located  nearly  north 
and  south.  The  locality  abounds  in  perennial  springs, 
which  swell  the  streams  of  the  neighborhood  and  im- 
part freshness  and  beauty  to  the  landscape.  Tradition 
relates  that  the  name  of  "  Sluckup,"  which  has  until 
recently  attached  to  the  locality,  had  its  origin  in 
this  circumstance :  A  land-owner,  residing  out  of  the 
county,  visited  the  spot  to  inspect  his  wood-lot.  The 
heat  of  the  day  rendering  superfluous  garments  un- 
comfortable, he  doffed  his  linen  coat,  which  was  hung 
upon  a  limb  near  by.  On  the  completion  of  his  labor 
he  returned  for  his  garment,  only  to  discover  that  a 
familiar  cow  had  appropriated  and  was  then  engaged 
in  swallowing  it.  He  pursued  his  homeward  journey 
c^oatless,  and  ever  after  spoke  of  the  spot  as  a  locality 
where  coats  were  **  slucked  up." 

The  name  in  1832  was  changed,  and  from  the 
natural  features  which  rendered  it  so  attractive  was 
known  by  the  more  euphonious  title  of  Spring  Val- 
ley. Some  of  these  springs  are  of  historic  interest. 
One  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  earliest  abode 
in  the  vicinity  was  erected;  another  is  christened 
after  Oen.  Washington,  and  is  said  to  have  supplied 
the  troops,  as  well  as  the  general-in- chief,  with  water 
during  the  encampment  of  the  Revolutionary  army  in 
this  section.  Many  of  the  landed  estates  of  this  re- 
gion are  still  in  possession  of  later  generations  of  the 
family,  who  are  principally  of  Dutch  descent.  The 
elevation  of  this  land  and  its  natural  formation  has 
acquired  for  it  a  well-known  reputation  for  salubrity, 
and  attracted  many  inhabitants  from  other  quarters, 
who  have  become  permanent  residents. 

A  region  of  the  township  lying  in  the  northwest — 
very  attractive,  highly  cultivated,  and  productive — is 
known  as  Paramus.  A  portion  of  this  extends  into 
the  adjoining  town  of  Ridge  wood,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Saddle  River.  This  stream,  while 
adding  greatly  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  country, 
contributes  also  to  its  fertility. 

The  old  Paramus  road,  which  runs  through  the 
locality,  is  lined  on  either  side  by  fertile  farms,  many 
of  which  have  been  for  one  and  two  centuries  in  the 
same  families.  This  property  rarely  changes  hands, 
and  the  owners  may,  from  their  associations  and  in- 
herited titles,  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  a  landed 
aristocracy. 

The  hamlet  of  Cherry  Hill  is  located  just  above 
Hackensack,  on  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Rail- 
road. It  was  early  settled  by  French  and  Holland 
emigrants,  prominent  among  whom  was  the  Brower 
family,  none  of  whom  now  remain  in  the  vicinity. 
The  locality  is  desirable,  with  a  commanding  view 
embracing  a  diversity  of  scenery,  and  with  excellent 
advantages  of  drainage.  The  only  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  of  the  township  is  located  here,  and  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

The  hamlet  of  River  Edge  lies  on  the  Hackensack 


River,  less  than  two  miles  above  iCherry  Hill,  and  is 
also  on  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Railroad.  It 
is  connected  with  the  depot  by  an  attractive  avenue, 
i^nd  is  beautifully  located  on  the  slope  of  a  ridge 
overlooking  the  railroad.  The  locality  was  during 
the  trying  scenes  of  the  Revolution  known  as  Old 
Bridge,  and  prior  to  the  date  of  its  present  christen- 
ing designated  as  New  Bridge.  It  is  a  spot  fraught 
with  historic  interest  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Lee, 
the  troops  escaped  from  the  British  by  crossing  the 
bridge  at  this  point,  which  stood  less  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  north  of  the  present  structure,  and  after- 
wards burning  it.  The  Demarest  family  are  probably 
entitled  to  precedence  as  settlers  here,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers having  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  erected  a 
mill  on  the  river,  which  has  long  since  passed  away. 
River  Edge  has  a  store  and  lumber-yard,  owned  by 
P.  V.  B.  Demarest,  and  two  markets,  kept  by  James 
D.  Christy  and  John  J.  Banta.  P.  V.  B.  Demarest  is 
the  postmaster. 

The  original  settlers  at  New  Milford,  which  is  also 
on  the  line  of  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  Hackensack  River,  are  the  Voorhis 
and  Cooper  families.  The  earliest  effort  with  a  view 
to  business  enterprise  was  made  by  one  Wannemaker, 
who  opened  a  store,  and  after  conducting  it  for  a  con- 
siderable period  was  succeeded  by  Abram  Cole,  Cor- 
nelius Smith  then  became  owner,  after  which  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Jacob  R.  Demarest,  who  was 
followed  by  George  Derunde.  Jacob  Van  Busk  irk 
afterwards  controlled  the  trade,  and  the  business  is 
now  conducted  by  J.  B.  H.  Voorhis. 

A  very  old  mill-site  exists  on  the  river,  the  first 
structure  having  been  erected  before  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  used  at  that  period  as  a  saw^milL  It 
subsequently  became  a  tannery  and  bleaching-mill, 
after  which  it  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  but- 
tons, and  was  later  converted  into  a  woolen-milL 
Jacob  Van  Buskirk  in  1830  transformed  it  into  a 
grist-mill,  and  it  is  at  present  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  flour. 

It  has  three  run  of  stone,  grinds  rye  and  buckwheat 
extensively,  together  with  feed.  The  product  of  the 
mill  finds  a  market  at  Paterson,  Englewood,  and  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  State.  The  present  owners  of  this 
mill  are  J.  &  H.  Van  Buskirk. 

The  post-office  is  known  as  Spring  Valley,  the  post- 
master being  J.  B.  H.  Voorhis. 

The  signification  of  the  word  Oradell,  "  margin  of 
a  valley,"  is  very  happy  as  applied  to  this  locality, 
which  is  attractively  located  on  the  Hackensack 
River,  just  above  tide-water.  The  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  Railroad  passes  through  it  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  The  spot  has  some  historic  associ- 
ations from  the  fact  that  Washington's  army  was  en- 
camped on  the  first  ridge  west  of  the  river  for  some 
months  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  earliest 
families  in  this  vicinity  are  the  Demareets,  Voorhisee, 


JOHN    COOPER. 


The  name  of  Cooper  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  stir- 
ring erents  of  Rerolutionary  history,  its  early  members  having 
displayed  the  most  signal  instances  of  bravery  and  devoted 
patriotism. 

The  progenitor  of  this  family  was  Richard  Cooper,  whose 
birth  oecurred  in  1698,  and  who  emigrated  at  a  later  period 
from  his  native  Holland  to  America.  He  became  the  owner  of 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  Bergen  County,  purchased  of  the 
New  Jersey  proprietors,  and  portions  of  which  are  still  owned 
by  his  descendants, — Mrs.  H.  C.  Herring,  Mrs.  Hannah  Moore, 
and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Van  Wagoner.  He  married  Miss  Catherine 
Van  Pelt,  also  of  Holland  descent,  whose  birth  occurred  in  1700 
and  her  death  in  1745,  her  husband  having  survived  until  1753. 
Among  their  children  was  John,  born  July  22, 1731,  who  served 
with  credit  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  did  also  his  son 
Richard,  both  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners  and  confined  on 
Long  Island. 

John  Cooper  was  united  in  marriage  to  Anna  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  J.  H.  Goetschius,  and  had  the  following  chil- 
dren, who  grew  to  mature  years:  Richard,  Mary  (Mrs.  John 
Hopper),  Catherine  (Mrs.  Qarret  Hopper),  Sally  (Mrs.  Abram 
Aekerman),  and  Henry,  who  died  in  infancy.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Cooper  occurred  Dec.  29,  1808.  His  son,  Richard 
J.,  was  born  on  the  ancestral  estate  Oct.  27,  1757,  and  de- 
voted hinsself  to  the  improvement  of  the  landed  property  he 
inherited.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anne  Ferdon, 
to  whom  were  bom  three  children, — John  (the  subject  of  this 
biographical  sketch),  Eleanor  (Mrs.  Jacob  Van  Wagoner),  and 
Mary  (Mrs.  John  Van  Wagoner).    Richard  J.,  on  his  release 


from  imprisonment  during  the  war  for  American  independence, 
returned  to  his  home  and  followed  farming  pursuits  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  April  8,  1812.  The  birth  of  his  son 
John  occurred  Dec.  1,  1782,  on  the  homestead,  where  his  whole 
life  was  spent.  He  was  married,  Feb.  4,  1804,  to  Miss  Sally, 
daughter  of  David  Campbell,  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  who  bore 
i  through  life  the  scars  of  many  wounds  received  while  in  the 
service  of  bis  country.  Their  children  were  Anne  (Mrs.  Lucas 
Van  Saun)  born  Sept.  10,  1805;  Hannah  (Mrs.  B.  P.  Moore), 
whose  birth  occurred  March  31,  1815 ;  and  Helena  (Mrs.  H.  C. 
Herring),  born  Feb.  17, 1818.  The  children  of  Mrs.  Moore  are 
Sarah  Louisa  (Mrs.  Dr.  S.  J.  Zabriskie);  John  Cooper,  who 
served  with  credit  as  surgeon  during  the  late  civil  war,  with 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  died  while  in  service, 
I  in  1865,  at  Clinton,  La.;  Louis,  residing  at  New  Milford;  Eliza 
I  Ann  (Mrs.  David  H.  Van  Ordan) ;  Mary  (Mrs.  Henry  C.  Banta) ; 
and  Helena  (Mrs.  George  Brickell). 

John  Cooper  spent  his  whole  life  upon  the  farm,  though  other 
business  pursuits  also  engaged  his  attention.  His  active  mind 
found  pleasure  in  the  excitements  incident  to  political  life,  and 
the  oflBces  of  freeholder,  justice  of  the  peace,  etc.,  were  fre- 
quently filled  by  him.  He  espoused  with  vigor  the  principles 
of  the  Democracy,  and  never  wavered  from  these  convictions. 
His  religious  views  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  Mrs.  Cooper  having  been  a  member  of  the 
True  Reformed  Church  at  Schraalenburgh. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Cooper  took  place  Jan.  15,  1875,  on  the 
ancestral  home.  His  career  was  one  of  great  usefulness,  and 
his  loss  was  universally  deplored. 
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The  progenitor  of  the  Van  Buskirk  family  in  Bergen 
County  was  John  Van  Buskirk,  who  emigrated  from 
Holland  at  an  early  date  and  located  at  Teaneck,  now 
Englewood.  His  children  were  John  and  Cornelius, 
both  of  whom  eeltlod  in  the  county,  the  latter  at  a  later 
period  having  removed  to  Statcn  Island,  where  his  de- 
scendants now  reside.  John  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Rachel  Di-y,  «nd  remained  at  the  family  residence 
at  Teaneck,  where  he  spent  his  lifetime  in  farming  occu- 
pations. His  children  were  Peter,  who  lived  on  the 
homestead;  Elsie,  who  became  Mrs.  John  Ackerman ; 
Jacob,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  biographical 
sketch ;  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  Bogert);  and  John,  who 
also  resided  at  Teaneck.  Of  these  children,  Jacob  was 
born  at  the  ancestral  home,  and  at  an  early  day  acquired 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He,  however,  made  no  prac- 
tical use  of  this  trade  other  than  to  erect  a  saw-mill  for 
his  own  use,  having  during  his  lifetime  followed  farming 
pursuits. 

He  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Capt.  Abram 
Haring,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  to  whom  were  born 
children, — Sarah  (Mrs.  Stephen  Lozier),  John,  Abram, 
and  Jacob.  John  removed  to  Staten  Island,  and  resided 
there  until  his  death.  Abram  late  in  life  repaired  to 
River  Edge,  where  his  death  occurred.     Jacob,  whose 


life  is  here  briefly  sketched,  was  born  at  Teaneck,  July 
'  26,  1807,  where  his  early  life  was  spent.     He  was,  Aug. 
5,  1826,  united  in  marriage  to  Mies  Hannah  Yoohris,  of 
I  Kinderkamack,  to  whom  were  born  three  children,— 
I  Jacob,  whose  birth   occurred  July  28,  1827;   Henry, 
I  born  Jan.  28,  1829;  and  Eliza  C,  who  became  Mrs. 
I  Nicholas  U.  Voohris.     The  death  of  Mrs.  Van  Buskirk 
i  transpired  on  the  8th  of  September,  1879.    Her  many 
I  virtues  caused  her  to  be  decpl}*  mourned  both  in  the 
I  family  circle  and  the  community. 
^       Mr.  Van  Buskirk  left  the  paternal  home  in  early  life 
I  and  repaired  to  New  Milford,  where  be  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  and  afterwards  in  milling,  having,  in 
connection  with  his  brother,  erected  the  mills  now  owned 
by  his  sons. 

He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
important  public  enterprises,  being  a  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  Railroad,  of  which  he 
has  been  station  agent  at  New  Milford  since  its  com- 
pletion, and  also  a  director  of  the  Bergen  County 
Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

In  politics  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  is  a  stanch  Republican, 
though  not  a  seeker  after  official  honors.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  Schraalenburgh,  in 
which  he  is  an  esteemed  elder. 
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and  Van  Buskirks^  most  of  whose  desceDdants  still 
retain  the  land.  The  original  mill  property  was 
owned  by  John  Van  Buskirk,  more  than  a  century 
since,  and  was  purchased  of  his  son,  Luke  Van  Bus- 
kirk,  by  Jacob  Yoorhis,  in  whose  family  it  remained 
for  three  generations. 

Henry  Voorhis,  a  son  of  Jacob,  became  the  owner, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  when  it  passed 
to  Jacob  and  John  Voorhis.  It  was  formerly  a  saw- 
and  grist-mill,  and  was  burned,  and  rebuilt  by  Albert 
Z.  Ackerman,  after  which  it  was  a  second  time  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  rebuilt  by  the  present  owner,  Wil- 
liam Veldran,  who  operates  it  as  a  saw-mill  with  a 
turning-lathe  attached. 

A  store  was  erected  by  Isaac  Demarest  and  for  a 
while  conducted  by  him.  It  is  owned  by  Van  Bus- 
kirk  &  Landman,  who  keep  a  general  stock.  Daniel 
I.  Demarest  is  the  postmaster. 

Areola  is  located  upon  the  Saddle  River,  and  was 
originally  known  as  "  Red  Mill,"  a  saw-  and  grist-mill 
having  been  erected  on  the  river  at  this  point  before 
the  Revolution,  and  owned  by  Jacob  Zabriskie,  gen- 
erally known  in  the  neighborhood  as  "  King  Jacob." 
Stephen  Slote  and  Barney  Ryer  became  successively 
proprietors  at  a  later  date.  Benjamin  Oldb  after- 
wards owned  the  property,  and  upon  its  purchase  by 
Albert  A.  Westervelt  it  was  converted  into  a  woolen- 
fiwjtory.  Edward  B.  Force  on  becoming  the  pur- 
chaser ran  it  as  a  saw-mill  and  woolen-mill.  The 
heirs  of  Force  sold  to  Greorge  Graham,  after  whose 
death  it  became  the  property  of  a  company,  members 
of  whom  still  control  it.  It  is  now  conducted  as  a 
woolen-mill,  and  supplied  by  water  from  the  Saddle 
Hiver  stream.  The  hamlet  of  Areola  boasts  a  hotel 
and  a  .store  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream. 

Churches. — ^Areola  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  oldest  in  the  township,  was  originally  known  as 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Red  Mills,  and 
Its  name  subsequently  changed  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Areola.  The  earliest  meeting  with 
a  view  to  the  erection  of  the  building  was  held  March 
14, 1S43,  at  the  house  of  Edward  B.  Force,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  society,  and  donated  the  land  upon 
which  the  edifice  stands,  for  which  a  deed,  bearing 
date  March  7,  1843,  was  given.  He  also  contributed 
largely  towards  the  construction  of  the  building,  sup- 
plying all  the  deficiencies  in  material  or  means.  The 
first  board  of  trustees  was  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen :  Edward  B.  Force,  iames  V.  Joralemon, 
William  H.  Phelps,  Andrew  Lutkins,  Lodowick 
Youngs,  and  William  A.  Gurnee. 

The  pastors  in  succession  have  been  Revs.  Nicholas 
Van  Sant,  Fletcher  Luminis,  Dr.  A.  L.  Brice,  A.  E. 

Ballard, Bush.  'It  is  impossible  to  learn  from 

the  records  who  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Bush,  or  to  give 
other  names  until  the  advent  of  Rev.  Manning  F. 
I^ecker,  who  was  followed  in  time  by  Revs.  S.  F. 
Palmer,  J.  A.  Trimmer,  T.  Hall,  T.  D.  Frazee,  E.  S. 
Jamison,  H.  J.  Hayter,  and  the  present  pastor,  W. 


M.  Johnston.  On  the  formation  of  the  society  a  Sab- 
bath-school was  organized,  which  has  since  been 
maintained,  and  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Spring  Valley  Association  was  formed  during  the 
year  1869,  its  objects  being,  as  stated  in  the  constitu- 
tion: 

1.  The  erection  of  a  building  for  the  uses  of  the 
association. 

2.  The  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  public  library. 

3.  The  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  by  means 
of  lectures,  discussions,  publications,  etc. 

4.  The  holding  of  annual  or  other  exhibitions  of 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  county. 

5.  The  promotion  of  any  measures  that  may  tend 
to  the  moral,  intellectual,  or  industrial  improvement 
of  the  community. 

A  building  known  as  the  Spring  Valley  Chapel  was 
accordingly  erected  in  Spring  Valley,  within  the 
township  limits,  and  devoted  to  the  uses  specified  in 
the  constitution.  Services  were  regularly  maintained, 
and  conducted  by  clergymen  from  various  portions  of 
the  county,  who  were  invited  to  ofliciate,  and  at  a 
later  date  a  pastor  was  called,  who  ministered  to  the 
congregation  under  his  charge.  Services  are  still 
maintained,  though  the  people  are  without  a  regular 
supply. 

Reformed  Church  of  Cherry  Hill.^  In  the  spring 
of  1858  a  devout  Christian  man  named  John  A.  Par- 
sons, of  Hackensack,  aroused  by  a  deep  sense  of  the 
spiritual  darkness  and  destitution  of  New  Bridge  and 
its  vicinity,  was  prompted,  by  a  desire  to  do  good  and 
for  the  love  of  souls,  to  render  some  service  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Master;  thereupon  he  resolved  to 
visit  New  Bridge  on  Sabbath  afternoons  and  gather 
around  him  at  some  convenient  place  as  many  of  the 
youth  of  the  village  as  possible,  to  whom  he  might 
read  and  explain  in  a  simple  way  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, and  teach  the  way  of  salvation  as  revealed 
therein. 

Success  followed  his  labors,  and  others,  encouraged 
by  it,  enlisted  themselves  as  helpers  in  the  divine 
enterprise.  Teachers  and  scholars  so  increased  that 
it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Sabbath-school.  Ac- 
cordingly a  school  was  organized  May  2,  1868,  with 
John  A.  Parsons,  superintendent,  and  known  as  the 
Sabbath-school  of  New  Bridge. 

Prosperity  still  attending  the  faithful  labors  of  these 
Christian  workers,  and  an  increased  desire  and  thirst 
after  more  extensive  religious  privileges  being  mani- 
fested, a  series  of  meetings  for  prayer  and  praise  were 
arranged  to  be  held  every  Sabbath  evening. 

These  being  entered  upon  were  supported  and  sus- 
tained, notwithstanding  occasional  reverses  and  dis- 
couragements, by  the  conjoined  eflTorts  of  a  few  devoted 
men  residing  in  the  eastern  and  western  suburbs  of 
the  village,  and  under  the  blessing  of  Him  of  whom 
the  apostle  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  know  your  labor 


I  Prepftred  by  one  of  its  membera. 
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is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  The  means  employed  re- 
salted  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls  to  Christ. 

These  meetings  were  held  at  the  residences  of  cer- 
tain of  the  inhabitants.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn,  of 
Hackensack,  frequently  visited  them,  and  conducted 
religious  services  in  their  dwellings  on  one  or  two 
evenings  in  a  month,  preaching  the  word  and  sowing 
the  incorruptible  seed  of  gospel  truth  in  all  faithful- 
ness, fervor,  and  love.  This  continued  down  to  1875, 
when  a  wide-spread  opinion  prevailed  that,  in  view  of 
the  religious  interest  then  established,  and  the  &ct 
that  several  Christian  people  from  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  time  and  opportunity  had  arrived  for  the 
formation  of  a  church  at  Cherry  Hill.  As  a  prelim- 
inary step  in  that  direction,  a  call  was  issued  for  con- 
vening a  public  meeting  at  the  railroad  depot  to 
consider  this  important  matter.  The  call  was  well 
responded  to,  and  all  conceded  that  the  project  was 
an  important  one.  More  than  one  person  was  ready 
to  donate  the  land  necessary  for  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed edifice,  while  others  were  prepared  to  give 
material  or  money  to  carry  out  and  complete  the  work 
determined  on.  Truly  it  may  properly  be  recorded 
of  them,  "  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work.'' 

Eventually,  after  much  discussion  and  considera- 
tion, the  site  fixed  on  for  the  building  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  railroad  track,  about  two  minutes' 
walk  from  the  depot,  and  approachable  by  four  cross- 
roads. The  land  was  donated  by  John  A.  Zabriskie, 
Esq.,  of  Hackensack,  and  a  great  part  of  the  stones 
used  for  the  foundation  of  the  building  were  taken 
from  an  old  house  which  formerly  stood  opposite  the 
site  of  the  church  edifice,  and  was  once  owned  by  one 
Usual  Meeker,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  who  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  It  subsequently  became  the  property  of 
John  Lozier,  who?  notwithstanding  its  then  dilapi- 
dated condition,  declined  to  take  it  down  until,  as  he 
said,  an  opportunity  arose  for  using  the  stones  in  the 
way  and  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  ulti- 
mately applied.  Mr.  Lozier,  however,  never  lived  to 
see  the  day  on  which  it  was  decided  the  work  should 
commence,  though  his  widow,  who  survived  him,  car- 
ried out  his  expressed  wishes  in  that  respect. 

The  church  edifice  being  completed  was  formally 
dedicated  to  divine  worship  on  the  Ist  of  November, 
1876,  as  "  The  Reformed  Church  of  Cherry  Hill  and 
New  Bridge,"  and  subject  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  government  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  America, 
by  the  Classis  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J.  Through  the 
liberality  of  the  promoters  of  the  cause  and  the  friends 
of  religion,  it  was  consecrated  and  established  free  from 
debt  or  any  pecuniary  obligation  whatever. 

The  dedication  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
David  Inglis,  of  New  York  City,  since  deceased,  the 
text  as  the  basis  for  his  discourse  being  taken  from 
Isaiah  ix.  13 :  "I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet 
glorious," 


The  church  was  organized  by  about  twenty-five 
persons,  twenty-one  of  whom  were  members  from 
other  churches  of  different  denominations,  chiefly 
from  Hackensack,  New  York  City,  and  Brooklyn. 
Its  membership  is  now  over  fifty.  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Wood  was  temporary  minister  for  nearly  two  years. 
After  his  resignation,  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  1879, 
Mr.  John  E.  Graham,  of  New  Brunswick  College, 
N.  J.,  accepted  a  call  firom  the  church,  and  was  duly 
installed  its  pastor.- 

The  present  officers  of  the  church  consist  of  two 
elders  and  two  deacons.  The  former  are  Messrs. 
John  C.  Zabriskie  and  Frederick  J.  Stokes,  and  the 
deacons  are  Messrs.  John  Voorhis  and  Wesley  Stoney. 
The  treasurer  of  the  church  funds  is  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Zabriskie,  and  the  clerk  to  the  consistory  is  Mr.  F. 
J.  Stokes. 

Burial-places.— The  burial-places  in  Midland  are 
not  numerous,  and  now  but  little  used,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  at  the  present  day  having  chosen  places 
of  interment  outside  the  township  limits. 

The  oldest  is  probably  known  as  the  Spring  Valley 
Cemetery,  near  the  centre  of  the  township,  on  the  fiirm 
of  Gilliam  Zabriskie.  It  represents  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  antiquity,  some  of  the  memorial  tablets  being 
of  old  red  sandstone,  and  much  defaced  by  age. 
Among  the  families  who  have  buried  here  are  the 
Bantas,  Demarests,  Voorhises,  Berthol&,  Kipps,  Van 
Sauns,  De  Bauns,  and  Huylers.  The  grounds  are  now 
under  the  watchful  care  of  John  W.  Kipp.  Among 
the  inscriptions  are  the  following : 

In  mtmory  of  Babeoca,  dAoghtor  of  Samiiol  and  Effle  Bogvrt,  who 
died  on  the  12th  oT  December,  1807,  aged  1  year,  11  monUia,aod  t  day& 
Wbed  I  Ue  bnried  deep  in  diMt, 

My  fleeh  shall  be  Thy  care : 
Theee  withered  Hmba  with  Thee  I  trust, 
To  raise  then  strong  and  fUr. 

In  memory  of  Henry  Banta,  who  departed  this  life  Aagnst  12tb,  1817, 
aged  66  years,  1  month,  and  18  days. 

Also  of  niiabeth  Lak^  wife  of  Henry  Banta,  who  died  Septamber  *, 
1817,  aged  67  yean,  8  months,  and  18  days. 

I  know,  0  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are  right,  and  that  thou  la  faith- 
talness  hast  afflicted  me.  See!  the  Lord  is  good.  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  tmsteth  in  him. 

In  memoiy  of  Nicholas  Demarest,  who  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1709,  and  departed  this  life  February  6th,  1811,  aged  61  yean,  9  muaths, 
andSdays. 

Hler  Leir  her  Ligbaem  Van  Tacob  Brouwer  is  Gesterrende  96  f^  Yan 
Augustus  in  her  laer  1784  was  our  68  laer. 

In  memory  of  Margaret  Aokerman,  bom  the  10th  of  February,  1764, 
and  who  departed  this  life  September  6th,  1806,  aged  38  years,  S  nonths, 
and  24  days. 

A  very  old  burial-place,  known  as  the  Voorhis 
burial-ground,  is  located  near  New  Milford,  on  the 
farm  of  N.  B.  Voorhis.  It  was  in  use  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  but  has  since  been  abandoned. 
A  substantial  fence  incloses  its  ancient  graves. 

Judge  Henry  H.  Voorhis,  great-grandson  of  Lucas, 
grandson  of  Nicholas,  and  son  of  Henry  N.  Voorhis, 
was  bom  in  the  township  of  Midland,  Bergen  Co., 
Oct.  8, 1806.  His  education  from  books  was  recwved 
at  the  common  school  of  his  native  place,  and  under 
the  private  instruction  of  the  well-known  tescher, 
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Daniel  P.  Demarest,  under  whose  tutorship  he  be- 
came well  versed  in  the  theory  of  book-keeping, 
grammar,  and  surveying.  In  early  life  he  became 
inured  to  farm  labor  at  home,  and  obtained  from  pa- 
rental instruction  practical  ideas  of  business.  His 
life  has  been  spent  upon  the  homestead,  where  his 
fiither  and  grandfather  both  resided  and  reared  their 
families,  a  detailed  history  of  whose  lives  is  more 
fully  given  in  the  township  history  of  Midland. 
Succeeding  his  father  in  possession  of  the  home- 
stead, his  main  business  through  life  has  been  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Outside  of  his  own  private  busi- 
ness, Judge  Voorhis  has  for  fifty  years  been  more  or 
less  identified  with  the  business  of  other  people  and 
public  matters,  and  continually  during  this  time  he 
has  served  as  executor  and  administrator  of  the 
estates  of  various  persons  in  his  town  and  county. 
Although  he  has  ofttimes  found  this  business  compli- 
cated and  difficult  in  bringing  about  a  statement  of 
facts,  he  takes  pleasure  in  knowing  that  his  official 
acts  have  been  performed  with  the  strictest  integ- 
rity, and  that  he  has  the  confidence  of  those  who 
have  intrusted  the  care  and  guardianship  of  their 
business  to  him.  Judge  Voorhis  has  taken  an  active 
and  influential  part  in  all  worthy  local  enterprises 
that  have  come  before  him  in  his  town  and  county. 
In  early  manhood  he  became  interested  in  local  pol- 
itics, and  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  has 
unreservedly  and  unflinchingly  advocated  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  right.  He  was  a  supporter  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  Presidency,  and  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  1861  he  took  a  firm 
stand  for  the  Union  cause  as  a  War  Democrat,  and 
assisted  liberally  in  giving  his  time  and  money  for 
the  support  of  the  Union  and  the  comfort  of  tiiose 
who  enlisted  in  their  country's  service. 

In  1886  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Peter  D. 
Vroom  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  served  for  five 
years ;  he  was  again  commissioned  a  justice  of  the 
peace  by  (Jovemor  Daniel  Haines  in  1848,  and  served 
three  years,  when,  by  the  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State  requiring  that  office  to  be  filled  by  elec- 
tion by  the  people,  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office 
and  served  for  two  years.  Judge  Voorhis  was  elected 
and  served  in  the  State  Legislature  for  the  years  1848- 
49;  was  appointed  master  in  chancery  in  1868,  and 
in  1867  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Bergen  County,  and  served  one  term  of 
five  years.  In  1874  he  was  elected  freeholder  of 
Midland  township,  which  position  he  creditably  filled 
for  five  years.  Upon  the  construction  of  the  Midland 
Railroad  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  appraising  dmnages  to  lands  passed  through  by 
the  road  in  forty-five  cases,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Bergen  County  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  is  and  has  been 
secretary  from  its  organization.  .  He  has  been  for 
many  years  a  member  and  liberal  supporter  of  the 
True  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Schraalenburgh,  and 


actively  interested  in  promoting  church-work  and 
kindred  interests,  and  has  for  many  years  been  a  life- 
member  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  Whether 
Judge  Voorhis  be  considered  in  a  private  capacity  or 
as  a  public  officer,  it  may  be  safely  said  of  him  that 
he  is  a  useful  citizen,  an  exemplary  business  man, 
and  a  worthy  member  of  society.  Whatever  he  does 
in  a  clerical  way  is  systematic  and  faultless,  as  the 
scores  of  wills,  deeds,  and  other  conveyances  attest. 

He  married,  Oct.  11, 1828,  Eliza,  daughter  of  John 
Westervelt,  of  Schraalenburgh,  who  was  born  Aug. 
26, 1806,  and  died  Aug.  31, 1874 

John  H.  Voorhu. — ^The  Voorhis  family  are  of 
Holland  extraction,  and  but  little  is  known  of  this 
branch  beyond  the  father  of  John  H.,  whose  name 
is  Andrew  A.,  who  was  born  Oct.  1, 1802,  in  what  is 
now  Hackensack,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.    He  has  spent 
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his  entire  life  as  a  farmer,  is  very  quiet  and  unas- 
suming in  his  manner,  and  now,  in  his  old  age,  en- 
joys the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 
He  married  Mariah  Saloma  Schoonmaker,  March  28, 
1826.  The  result  of  this  union  was  three  children, — 
Euphemia,  wife  of  Thomas  Voorhis,  Elizabeth  (de- 
ceased), and  John  H.  Mr.  Voorhis  is  a  member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hackensack,  as  was 
also  his  wife.    She  died  March  6, 1874. 

John  H.  Voorhis  was  born  March  6,  1836.  He  was 
married  Nov.  23,  1868,  to  Anna  Mariah,  daughter  of 
Anna  and  Samuel  Demarest.  They  have  had  three 
children, — Anna,  Salome,  and  Andrew,  Jr. 
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He  has  always  remained  upon  the  farm  where  he 
was  born,  in  Midland  township,  and  has  given  his 
constant  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Hackensack.  In  politics  Mr.  Voorhis  is  a  stanch 
Democrat,  having  always  cast  his  vote  with  that 
party. 

Peter  Board.— His  great-grandfather,  Cornelius 
Board,  a  native  of  England,  emigrated  to  America 
with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  two  sons, — David  and 
James, — and  settled  at  Bingwood,  N.  J.,  afterwards 
called  Boardville,  where  he  became  a  large  real  estate 
owner.  Another  son,  Joseph,  was  bom  after  the 
family  arrived  in  this  country. 
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David  was  grandfather  of  our  subject,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  part  of  his  father's  estate,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  residence  during  his  life.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  reared  a  large  family.  His  youngest 
son,  Nathaniel,  father  of  Peter  Board,  born  Sept.  27, 
1775,  died  Dec.  31,  1842,  secured  a  liberal  education 
while  young,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  volunteered  to  fill  the  place  of 
another  who  was  drafted  to  serve  as  lieutenant  to 
pursue  the  "  Whisky  Boys'*  to  Kentucky,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Whisky  war." 

He  also  distinguished  himself  for  gallantry  during 
the  war  of  1812,  and  was  for  six  months  stationed  at 
Sandy  Hook.  His  general  occupation  was  farming, 
and  he  became  a  large  land-owner,  and  was  known 
as  a  leading  agriculturist  of  Passaic  County.    Na- 


thaniel Board  was  an  active  and  influential  politician, 
and  for  many  years  stood  at  the  head  of  his  party  in 
the  county.  Fer  several  terms  he  served  in  both 
branches  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  where  his 
ability,  sound  judgment,  and  safe  counsel  were  pub- 
licly acknowledged,  and  in  which  positions  his  public, 
alike  with  his  private,  life  was  untarnished  and  his 
honor  unimpaired.  As  a  public  officer  of  his  town- 
ship, or  as  member,  deacon,  or  elder  of  the  church  of 
his  choice  (Dutch  Reformed),  he  ever  bore  the  charac- 
ter of  manliness,  dignity,  and  int^rity. 

He  was  frequently  sought  after  as  counselor  among 
his  neighbors  and  townsmen,  and  often  selected  as 
executor  and  administrator  of  estates.  His  wife, 
Mary  Kingsland,  a  native  of  Morris  County,  bore  him 
the  following  children,  who  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood :  Edmund  K.,  John  F.,  Mary  A.,  wife  of 
Daniel  H.  Bull,  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Peter, 
Eleanor,  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  Jamee  H.  Bull, 
Harriet,  wife  of  O.  E.  Maltby,  of  New  Haven,  Sarah 
J.,  wife  of  John  C.  Zabriskie,  and  David  J.  Board. 

Peter,  son  of  Nathaniel  Board,  was  bom  Aug.  19, 
1809,  on  the  Board  homestead  in  Pompton  township, 
where  he  spent  his  early  life  and  acquired  an  educa- 
tion, being  prepared  for  college  in  the  Pompton 
Academy. 

Turning  his  attention  to  business  pursuits,  for  eight 
years  he  was  a  clerk  in  general  merchandise  stores  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  birth.  He  married,  May  30, 1833, 
Matilda  B.  Zabriskie,  of  Midland  township,  who  has 
borne  him  two  children,— Cornelius  Z.  and  Mary  C, 
wife  of  John  J.  Zabriskie,  of  Bidgeway. 

Mr.  Board  has  spent  most  of  his  active  business  life 
as  a  farmer ;  is  a  man  of  strong  force  of  character, 
decided  in  his  opinions,  and  of  correct  habits.  He 
has  been  honored  by  his  townsmen  with  positions  of 
trust  in  his  township,  and  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  he  has  been  officially  connected  for  many 
years. 
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HOHOKUS. 


General  Description. — ^The  township  of  Hohokus 
takes  its  name  from  the  brook,  the  word  "  Hohokus" 
being  of  Indian  derivation,  and  signifying  "  cleft  in 
the  rock."  It  is  the  extreme  northerly  township  of 
the  county,  adjoining  the  New  York  State  line,  which 
is  its  northeastern  bordex.  Passaic  County  bounds  it 
on  the  west,  the  townships  of  Ridgewood  and  Frank- 
lin are  on  the  south,  and  Washington  township  lies 
on  the  east. 

In  dimensions  it  is  the  foremost  township  of  the 
county,  having  an  area  of  twenty-three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  one  acres. 

In  point  of  enterprise  it  may  also  be  regarded  as 
ranking  equally  with  the  remainder  of  the  county. 
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having  four  hamlets,  one  of  which  rises  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  growing  and  thriving  village.  Much  of 
the  land  has  been  held  for  successive  generations, 
while  other  portions  have  been  secured  as  places  of 
retirement  by  city  purchasers,  and  are  highly  culti- 
vated and  adorned  with  residences  of  much  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  Erie  (formerly  the  Ramapo  and 
Paterson]  Railroad  passes  through  the  township  from 
north  to  south,  and  has  since  its  advent  greatly  added 
to  its  development.  The  number  of  acres  in  Hohokus, 
as  given  above,  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  one 
lots,  the  total  value  Of  real  e^itate  being  $1,122,579, 
and  of  personal  property  $216,820.  Upon  this  the 
taxes  are  apportioned  a£(  follows :  county  tax,  $3994.73 ; 
bounty  and  interest  tax,  $2579.93 ;  poor  and  township 
tax,  $1175.27;  State  school  tax,  $3366.68;  special 
school  tax,  $301.30;  road  tax,  $4000. 

Hatnral  Features.— In  its  natural  beauties  Hoho- 
kus vies  with  its  sister  townships  in  the  county,  the 
scenery  being  diversified,  and  presenting  alternately 
valleys  and  ridges  of  exceeding  beauty  and  fertility. 
The  general  soil  may  be  described  as  a  thick  loam 
with  sandy  subsoil.  To  particularize:  on  the  east 
side  of  the  township,  along  the  border  of  the  Saddle 
River,  the  land,  which  is  principally  known  as  "  flats," 
is  of  clay  and  gravel  interspersed,  the  meadows  ad- 
jacent to  the  stream  being  exceedingly  rich.  Sand  is 
more  prevalent  in  the  south,  while  the  ground  in  the 
centre  is  found  to  be  somewhat  stony.  In  the  west  a 
gravelly  soil  prevails.  The  land  bordering  the  Ramapo 
River  is  a  rich  meadow,  this  being  especially  the  case 
on  the  east  side.  The  timber  of  Hohokus  is  princi- 
pally oak  and  chestnut,  though  maple,  poplar,  and 
elm  are  also  found. 

The  township  is  well  watered,  the  Saddle  River 
flowing  along  the  eastern  border,  the  Ramapo  River 
on  the  west,  and  the  Hohokus  Brook  on  the  south. 
Each  of  these  streams  furnishes  an  excellent  water- 
power,  which  is  utilized  in  numerous  instances.  Aside 
from  the  manufiEictures  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are 
numerous  grist-  and  saw-mills  that  enjoy  a  home  pa- 
tronage. Many  small  tributaries  flow  into  these 
streams. 

The  Early  Families  of  Hohokns.— Among  the 
early  names  in  the  township  of  Hohokus  are  those  of 
Ackerman,  Hopper,  Bamper,  Voorhis,  Bogert,  Za- 
briskie,  Rosencrantz,  De  Baun,  Wanamaker,  Christie, 
Conklin,  Ramsey,  Van  Oelder,  Garrison,  May,  Qoet- 
achius,  Valentine,  Vanderbeck,  Storms,  Quackenbush, 
and  Powell. 

The  Hopper  family  have  been  both  numerous  and 
influential  in  this  township.  Abram  Hopper  came 
before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  embracing  what  was  for  years  known 
as  Hoppertown,  together  with  much  additional  land. 
He  was,  as  are  others  of  the  family,  of  Holland  line- 
age. His  children  were  Henry  A.,  Jacob,  John, 
Abram,  and  a  daughter,  who  became  Mrs.  Zabriskie, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  two 


years.  All  the  sons  settled  in  the  county  of  Bergen. 
Henry  A.  married  Charity  Conklin,  of  Rockland 
County,  to  whom  were  bom  children, — Lewis,  Abram 
(who  became  a  physician),  Jacob  H.,  and  Mrs.  S. 
Rosencrantz.  LfCwis  married  Maria  Salyer,  who  was  of 
English  descent,  and,  a  second  time,  Eliza  Ackerman. 
His  children  were  Louisa  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Goetschius), 
Eliza  (Mrs.  A.  J.  Terhune),  Charity  (Mrs.  George  S.  ' 
Goetschius),  Catharine  (Mrs.  Edwin  DeBaun),  Henry 
L.,  and  John  J.  The  only  one  of  this  number  now  in 
the  township  is  Henry  L.,  who  occupies  the  land  first 
purchased  by  his  great-grandfather.  Abram,  first 
mentioned,  had  a  son  John,  whose  son,  Abram  H., 
now  resides  in  Hohokus. 

The  earliest  remembered  Bogert  was  Stephen,  who 
resided  upon  the  farm  now  occupied  by  John  W. 
Bogert.  He  was  of  Dutch  descent,  and  born  Aug. 
15,  1739,  his  wife,  Maria  Westervelt,  having  been  ten 
years  his  junior.  Their  children  were  Keziah,  Peter 
and  James  (who  were  twins),  and  Effy. 

James,  born  July  8,  1785,  settled  upon  the  home- 
stead, and  married  Sarah  Westervelt,  to  whom  were 
born  children,— Stephen  and  John.  The  latter, 
whose  birth  occurred  April  3, 1818,  located  upon  the 
homestead,  and  was  united  in  marriage  to  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Albert  G.  Hopper.  They  had  one  son, 
John  W.  Bogert,  now  residing  on  the  ancestral  estate. 
Another  branch  of  the  family  is  represented  by 
James  N.  Bogert,  and  still  another  by  the  family  of 
Peter  Bogert. 

The  Voorhis  family  are  of  Dutch  descent,  the 
earliest  remembered  settler  being  Albert,  who  lo- 
cated on  the  place  now  owned  by  John  Q.  Voorhis. 
Albert  contracted  two  marriages,  and  had  children,— 
Albert,  John,  Henry,  Christina  (Mrs.  Garret  Zabris- 
kie), Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Henry  Zabriskie),  Margaret 
(Mrs.  Samuel  De  Baun),  Jenny  (Mrs.  John  Van 
Dolsen),  Bridget  (Mrs.  Nicholas  Hopper),  and  Han- 
nah (Mrs.  John  Ackerman).  The  death  of  Albert 
occurred  on  the  homestead.  John  remained  on  the 
paternal  estate,  and  married  Rachel  Bogert.  Their 
children  were  John  Q.  and  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Corinus 
Van  Houten),  Mr.  Voorhis  died  on  the  farm  now 
occupied  by  his  son. 

John  Ackerman  came  before  the  Revolutionary 
conflict  and  settled  in  the  township.  He  had  four 
children, — Abram,  Aaron,  Maria,  and  Sarah.  Abram 
married  Sarah  Cooper,  and  became  the  parent  of 
children, — Henry,  John,  and  Maria  (Mrs.  Stephens). 
Henry  was  united  in  marriage  to  Betsey,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Hopper,  to  whom  were  born  two  sons, — 
Abram  H.  and  Nicholas  H.,  both  of  whom  reside 
in  the  township.  John  T.,  a  g^ndson  of  Aaron,  is 
also  a  resident  of  Hohokus. 

David  Ackerman,  also  of  Holland  lineage,  first  set- 
tled in  Washington  township.  He  had  children, — 
John,  Garret  D.,  Albert,  and  Abram,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Garret  D.,  who  was  born  on  the  homestead, 
married  Charity  Hopper,  and  had  children, — David, 
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Andrew,  and  Alice.  Andrew  settled  in  the  township, 
on  the  present  farm  of  Garret  A.  N.,  and  married 
Catherine  Zabriskie.  Their  children  were  Garret  A. 
N.y  Maria  (Mrs.  Abram  Dater),  and  Charity,  both  de- 
ceased. Peter  A.  L.«  a  son  of  Albert,  above  mentioned, 
also  resides  in  the  township. 

John  Terhune  settled  in  Hohokus,  on  the  farm  now 
the  residence  of  Edward  De  Baun.  Among  his  chil- 
dren was  Albert,  who  married  a  daughter  of  William 
Hopper,  and  had  children, — Hannah,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Hopper,  and  Catherine  (Mrs.  Abram  Ackerman). 
There  were  also  two  sons, — John  and  Stephen,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  in  youth.  John  married  Anna 
Ackerman,  and  had  children, — Albert,  Garret,  John 
H.,  Stephen,  Andrew  N.,  Matilda,  Catherine  M.,  and 
Jennie  A.  Stephen  and  Albert  reside  in  the  town- 
ship, the  latter  being  the  occupant  of  his  grandfitther's 
land. 

Another  of  the  Terhune  family,  also  named  John, 
occupied  the  present  residence  of  John  £.  Hopper, 
and  married  Catherine  Lutkins,  to  whom  were  bom 
children, — Albert,  Herman,  and  Elizabeth,  who  be- 
came Mrs.  ^acob  I.  De  Baun.  Herman  settled  upon 
the  homestead,  and  married  Rachel  Zabriskie,  of 
Paramus.  Their  children  were  Catherine,  Martha, 
Adaline,  John,  Stephen,  and  Elizabeth.  Of  this 
number,  John,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  £.  Hopper),  and 
Martha  (Mrs.  Andrew  Winter),  reside  in  the  town- 
ship. 

Another  family  of  Hoppers  was  represented  by 
Nicholas  and  Jacob,  who  were  twins,  and  owners  of 
much  valuable  land  in  the  county  of  Bergen.  Nich- 
olas resided  in  Washington  township.  Among  hb 
children  was  Jacob,  who  married  Sophia  Weetervelt, 
and  had  children, — John,  Elizabeth,  and  Peter.  Peter 
married  Hannah  Eckerson,  and  had  children, — So- 
phia, John  £.,  and  Jacob.  John  E.  is  a  resident  of 
Hohokus. 

The  progenitor  of  the  Bosencrantz  family  in  Hoho- 
kus was  John  Bosencrantz,  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J., 
whose  son  Elijah  removed  to  the  township  in  1807. 
He  married  Cornelia  Suifern,  and  had  children, — 
John,  George  S.,  Elijah,  and  Andrew,  all  of  whom  at 
first  located  in  Hohokus.  All  of  this  number,  ex- 
cepting Elijah,  who  is  engaged  in  manufacturing,  have 
since  removed  from  the  township. 

Henry  Esler  was  an  early  settler  in  Ramapo,  Rock- 
land Co.  His  son  Andrew  chose  the  township  as  a 
residence,  and  located  upon  the  farm  now  occupied 
by  his  sons,  Henry  and  George  Esler. 

Peter  S.  Bush,  a  son  of  Samuel  Bush,  came  to  the 
township  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
Having  located  at  Mahwah,  he  married  Bridget  Chris- 
tie, and  had  eight  children, — Samuel,  John,  Peter, 
David,  and  daughters,  Mary  M.,  Sarah  A.,  Elizabeth, 
and  Rachel,  of  whom  Samuel  and  Peter  still  live  in 
Hohokus,  while  David  and  John  are  residents  of 
Franklin. 

Albert  Zabriskie  located  in  Paramus.    He  had  a 


son  Albert,  who  also  lived  in  Paramus,  and  was  the 
fiither  of  nine  children, — (Garret  A.  L.,  Jacob,  Albert, 
Stephen,  Simeon,  John,  Adeline,  Rachel,  and  Anna. 
Garret  A.  L.  married  Katy,  daughter  of  Albert  Wes- 
tervelt,  and  removed  to  Hohokus,  where  he  purchased 
land  and  located.  His  children  were  Margaret  (Mrs. 
Benjamin  Westervelt)  and  Albert  G.,  who  is  the  owner 
of  the  homestead  and  the  only  one  residing  in  the 
township.  Catherine  became  Mrs.  John  L.  StormB, 
Rachel,  Mrs.  Jacob  Snyder,  and  Adaline,  Mrs.  George 
Esler.  Another  branch  of  the  family  is  represented 
by  Albert  A.  I.,  who  is  a  son  of  John  Zabriskie,  and 
still  another  by  Garret  H.,  and  yet  another  by  John 
H.  Zabriskie. 

Adolphus  Shuart  settled  on  land  in  possession  of 
the  family  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Catherine  Ackerman,  and  had  children, 
— John,  Henry,  William,  David,  Daniel,  Isaac,  and 
three  daughters.  John  settled  with  Henry  upon  the 
homestead,  the  latter  having  married  a  daughter  of 
John  Sutherland,  to  whom  were  bom  children,  nine 
in  number.  Of  these,  James,  John  H.,  George,  and 
three  daughters  reside  in  the  township. 

The  progenitor  of  the  Gk>etschius  family  was 
Dominie  Gk>etschius,  fiEimiliarly  known  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  county.  Among  his  descend- 
ants was  Peter,  who  settled  in  that  portion  of  the 
township  known  as  Saddle  River,  and  married  a  Miss 
Eckert.  Their  children  were  William,  John,  and  four 
daughters.  John  was  thrice  married,  and  had  chil- 
dren,— James  R.,  John  H.,  Hannah,  Rachel,  and  Ja- 
cob. James  R.  is  the  only  one  of  this  number  who 
resides  in  the  township. 

John  Valentine  came  at  an  early  day  and  located 
upon  the  fiurm  now  owned  by  his  grandson,  John  J. 
May.  He  married  Elizabeth  Swinn,  and  had  five 
children,  all  of  whom  were  daughters.  One  married 
Jacob  C.  May,  and  still  resides  with  her  son  upon  the 
paternal  estate,  now  owned  by  John  J.  May. 

The  Messenger  &mily  (formerly  spelled  Maysenher) 
are  among  the  oldest  in  Hohokus,  the  first  of  the  name 
having  been  Nicholas,  who  emigrated  from  Holland 
at  a  very  early  date,  and,  in  company  with  Dederick 
Wanamaker,  located  in  Bergen  County.  He  pur- 
chased the  land  now  owned  by  Peter  P.  Messenger, 
which  was  in  an  entirely  uncultivated  condition  on 
his  arrival.  His  children  were  a  son,  Conrad,  and 
two  daughters,  the  former  of  whom  inherited  and 
improved  the  land  of  his  father.  His  wife  was  (prob- 
ably) Margaret  Van  Winkle,  who  had  children,— 
Nicholas,  Peter,  John,  Michael,  Conrad,  and  three 
daughters.  Conrad,  the  first,  died  upon  the  homestead, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  ownership  by  his  son,  Peter, 
who  married  Sarah  Peterson,  and  had  children,-— Peter 
P.,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Bei\jamin  Post),  and  Susan  (Mrs. 
John  Carlow).  Peter  P.  is  now  the  possessor  of  the 
paternal  estate  and  the  only  survivor.  He  has  three 
children,  all  of  whom  reside  with  their  father. 

Dederick  Wanamaker,  who  is  already  mentioned. 
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in  company  with  Nicholas  Messenger,  left  his  native 
Holland,  and  purchased  a  tract  embracing  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  in  Bergen  County,  on  a  part  of  which  i 
he  settled.  His  four  sons  were  Christian,  Conrad, 
Adam,  and  Peter.  Christian  intermarried  with  the 
Shuart  family,  and  had  children, — Richard,  Adolphus, 
and  one  daughter.  The  former  married  Margaret 
Fox,  of  Mahwah,  and  had  children,— Christian,  Hen> 
ry,  and  four  daughters.  Henry  married  Anna  Bogert, 
and  was  the  father  of  two  children,  Richard  and 
Rachel.  The  latter  became  Mrs.  Edward  Salyer,  and 
resides  at  E^t  Orange,  while  Richard  is  the  possessor 
of  the  homestead.  Six  generations  have  in  succession 
been  reared  upon  this  land.  Another  representative 
of  the  name  in  the  township  is  James  8.  Wanamaker, 
while  still  others  reside  near  Hohokiis  Station. 

The  earliest  member  of  the  Winter  family  was 
John,  who  formerly  resided  at  Tappan,  Rockland  Co., 
and  had  children, — Abram,  Andrew,  and  Sarah  (Mrs. 
Jacob  J.  Hopper).  Andrew,  who  lived  upon  the  home- 
stead, married  a  daughter  of  Garret  Hopper.  He  had 
children, — Andrew,  John,  Margaret  (Mrs.  John  Chris- 
tie), Maria  (Mrs.  James  Suifferin),  Lavina  (Mrs.  Hop- 
per), and  Sallie  A.  (Mrs.  Albert  Zabriskie).  Of  this 
number  the  only  survivors  are  Andrew  and  Mrs.  Za- 
briskie. 

The  Fox  family  may  with  justice  claim  association 
with  the  pioneers  of  the  township.  The  progenitor 
of  the  family  had  five  sons, — Stephen,  David,  Tinus, 
Jacob,  and  John.  David  and  Jacob  had  homes  in 
Hohokus,  the  latter  of  whom  has  two  sons  still  resi- 
dents of  the  township,  while  a  son  of  David  resides 
on  the  Rockland  County  line.  John  removed  to 
Canada,  where  members  of  his  family  were  conspicu- 
ously known  in  connection  with  the  "spirit-rapping 
•eances"  given  by  the  Fox  sisters. 

Abraham  Van  Horn,  a  former  resident  of  New  York, 
removed  to  the  township  and  settled  upon  the  Ramapo 
road.  Among  his  numerous  offspring  were  Hopper 
and  William  Van  Horn,  who  reside  in  Hohokus. 
Abram  Van  Horn  was  at  an  early  day  owner  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Ramapo  Mountain. 

David  Chrbtie  during  the  Revolutionary  war  re- 
sided upon  land  now  occupied  by  J.  D.  Christie. 
Among  his  children  was  James,  a  school-teacher  dur- 
ing the  war,  Peter,  William,  and  David  D.  The  lat- 
ter married  Irene  Haring,  of  Tappan,  and  had  chil- 
dren,—David,  John,  James  D.,  Elizabeth,  and  Bridget, 
of  whom  James  D.  is  the  only  resident  of  Hohokus. 

Christian  R.,  the  grandson  of  John,  and  the  son  of 
I>avid,  resides  upon  the  laud  of  his  father.  Abram, 
the  son  of  Richard,  and  David,  the  son  of  John,  and 
grandson  of  David,  also  live  in  the  township. 

William  Conklin  was  a  former  resident  of  Tappan, 
and  removed  to  Hohokus  ^\ule  some  portions  of  the 
township  were  yet  in  a  primitive  condition.  With 
him  came  sons,— Benjamin,  David,  and  William,  all  of 
whom  found  homes  in  the  township.  William,  whose 
<ieath  occurred  in  Hohokus,  was  interred  in  the  Ramapo 
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Church  burial-ground.  None  of  the  family  of  David 
survive.  William  had  a  family  of  nine  daughters 
and  three  sons,  of  whom  John  W.  and  Jane  (Mrs. 
John  Young)  reside  in  the  township.  Another  repre- 
sentative of  the  name  is  Albert,  son  of  Elijah  Conklin, 
deceased. 

The  pioneer  of  the  Dater  fiamily  was  Abram,  who  ' 
settled  upon  land  now  owned  by  Henry  Wentzel,  and 
had  sons, — Abram,  Henry,  and  Adam.  Adam  became 
owner  of  the  paternal  acres,  and  married  Mary  Young* 
Their  children  were  John,  Abram,  Jacob,  Henry,  and 
two  daughters,  Ann  Eliza,  who  became  Mrs.  Aaron 
Garrison,  and  Martha,  who  married  Henry  J.  Ryerson. 
Adam  resided  in  the  township  until  his  death,  when 
his  son,  John  Y.,  succeeded  to  the  estate. 

The  name  of  Ramsey  is  associated  intimately  with 
the  development  of  the  township.  The  first  member 
of  this  family  was  William,  who  emigrated  either  from 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  and  located  one  mile  west  of  the 
village  of  Ramsey's.  He  soon  after  became  a  British 
soldier,  and  fought  in  Canada  against  the  French,  but 
died  from  exhaustion  on  the  return  march.  His  chil- 
dren were  John,  William,  Peter,  Martin,  Rachel, 
Catherine,  Margaret,  and  Maria.  Peter  married  Jane 
Ryerson,  and  had  children, — ^William,  James,  Peter, 
and  Maria.  Of  this  number  Peter  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Elizabeth  Christie,  and  had  children, — Peter, 
John,  David,  and  William.  But  two,  David  and 
Peter,  now  reside  in  Hohokus.  John  is  a  resident  of 
Paterson,  and  William  of  Newark.  David,  the  son 
of  William  Ramsey,  also  resides  in  the  township. 

The  Bamper  family  are  among  the  oldest  in  Ho- 
hokus, on  their  arrival  having  purchased  land  and  at 
once  occupied  a  position  of  influence  in  the  vicinity. 
They  are  still  represented  by  the  families  of  Gku-ret 
H.  and  J.  Bamper.  The  Van  Gelders  are  also  asso- 
ciated with  an  early  period,  as  are  the  Powells,  the 
Quackenbushs,  the  Ponds,  the  Youngs,  and  the  Wes- 
tervelts. 

Schools. — ^The  township  has  eight  school  buildings, 
with  a  valuation  of  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  seating  capacity  for  &ye  hundred  and 
eighty -seven  children.  The  territory  is  divided  into 
eight  school  districts,  named  and  numbered  as  fol- 
lows :  Hohokus,  No.  54 ;  Allendale,  No.  55 ;  Ramsey's, 
No.  56;  Ramapo  Valley,  No.  57;  Mahwah,  No.  58; 
Upper  Saddle  River,  No.  59;  Masonicas,  No.  60;  and 
Riverdale,  No.  62.  Hohokus  District,  the  first  of 
these,  is  located  partly  in  Franklin  and  partly  in  Ho- 
hokus, the  building  being  in  the  latter  township.  A 
very  rudely  built  and  furnished  school-house  sufficed 
until  1856,  which  was  erected  by  subscription.  An 
efibrt  was  ultimately  made  to  change  the  location  and 
erect  a  new  building,  which  met  the  usual  opposition. 
The  old  one  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  added 
to  a  donation  of  &ve  hundred  dollars  and  land  for  the 
purpose,  together  with  a  tax  of  five  hundred  dollars 
levied  upon  the  district,  secured  the  desired  object. 
The  building  is  of  wood,  one  story  in  height,  twenty- 
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eight  by  thirty  feet  in  dimensions,  and  very  com- 
pletely furnished.  It  is  pleasantly  located  in  the 
Tillage  of  Hohokus,  on  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
Paramus  Church.  Until  1870  the  school  was  main- 
tained by  a  tuition  fee  of  one  dollar  per  quarter,  but 
is  now  entirely  free.  The  present  instructor  is  S. 
Frisby. 

Allendale  District  also  occupies  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  township,  the  first  building  for  school  pur- 
poses, familiarly  known  as  the  "Old  Bed  School- 
house,"  half  a  mile  below  the  Allendale  depot,  having 
been  erected  in  1826.  Previous  to  this  two  buildings 
had  been  used  for  school  purposes,  this  being  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  children.  During  the 
year  above  mentioned  it  was  resolved  by  the  inhabit- 
ants to  erect  a  structure,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a 
one-story  frame  building,  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet 
in  dimensions,  with  conveniences  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided at  that  time.  Desks  were  arranged  around  the 
room,  with  long  benches  devoid  of  backs,  on  which 
the  luckless  urchin  was  doomed  to  sit  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  board 
of  trustees  embraced  John  G.  Ackerman,  John  G. 
Ackerson,  and  Albert  A.  Garrison,  who  employed 
Isaac  Demarest  as  their  earliest  teacher. 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  teachers  of  that 
day,  all  of  whom  made  frequent  applications  of  the 
birch  upon  refractory  pupils,  and  some  of  whom  were 
more  renowned  for  harsh  discipline  than  for  scholastic 
attainments.  Among  the  names  of  former  teachers 
in  this  district  are  the  following:  Henry  H.  Van 
Derbeck,  James  A.  Ackerman,  who  was  first  a  pupil 
and  later  became  instructor,  John  Binder,  son  of  the 
Governor- Greneral  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  and  Miss 
Mary  Geroe,  now  Mrs.  Jacob  Oatman,  of  Paterson. 
The  old  building  did  good  service  until  1862,  when 
the  residents  of  Allendale  District  determined  upon 
the  erection  of  a  new  ediBce.  The  present  building, 
the  result  of  their  enterprise,  was  occupied  for  school 
purposes  the  same  year.  It  is  located  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  depot,  is  twenty-five  by  thirty-five 
feet  in  dimensions,  adorned  with  belfry  and  blinds, 
and  surrounded  by  shade-trees.  The  property  is 
valued  at  two  thousand  dollars,  and  though  excellent 
in  all  its  appointments,  is  hardly  adequate  in  size  to 
the  needs  of  the  district.  The  present  teacher  is  J. 
Alfred  Ackerman. 

Ramsey  District  is  located  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  township,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  thriving 
village  of  Ramsey,  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  There  are 
no  authentic  facts  regarding  this  district  previous  to 
1840.  In  that  year  a  wooden  structure,  sixteen  by 
twenty  feet  in  size,  was  erected  on  the  highway,  and 
used  until  1874,  when  it  was  condemned  by  the  county 
superintendent  and  the  present  commodious  edifice 
reared  in  its  stead.  This  building  is  twenty-five  by 
forty-five  feet  in  dimensions,  one  story  high,  with 
belfry,  attractive  in  appearance,  and  well  furnished. 
Its  valuation  is  five  thousand  dollars.    The  scholars 


find  ample  room,  one  hundred  and  eighty  being  com- 
fortably seated.  The  present  instructors  are  H.  G. 
Van  Gelder  and  Genetta  Romaine. 

Ramapo  Valley  District  lies  in  the  northwest  por- 
tion of  the  township,  the  present  school  building 
having  been  erected  in  1855.  It  is  pleasantly  located 
in  the  beautiful  Ramapo  Valley,  and  has  a  seating 
capacity  for  fifty  pupils,  the  property  being  valued  at 
eight  hundred  dollars.  The  present  teacher  is  Miss 
Adah  H.  Corliss. 

Mahwah  District  lies  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
township,  and  recalls  1847  as  the  period  of  erection 
of  its  present  school  building.  This  is  eighteen  by 
twenty-six  feet  in  dimensions,  one  story  high,  and  has 
by  late  repairs  been  made  comfortable,  though  a  new 
structure  is  much  needed  in  this  district.  The  prop- 
erty has  been  a  deservedly  small  valuation.  The 
present  instructor  is  Wm.  H.  McClure. 

Upper  Saddle  River  is  partly  in  Washington  and 
partly  in  Hohokus,  the  school  being  in  the  latter 
township.  No  records  of  its  early  history  are  extant. 
The  year  1853  is  recalled  as  the  date  of  construction 
of  the  present  building,  which  is  pleasantly  located 
on  the  Valley  road.  It  is  a  frame  building,  twenty- 
two  by  thirty-three  feet  in  dimensions,  one  story  high, 
and  when  first  erected  was  neither  complete  or  modem 
in  its  equipments,  the  seats  for  the  children  being  of 
slabs.  In  1873  it  was  repaired,  more  comfortably 
furnished,  and  is  now  a  convenient  and  acceptable 
school -house.  The  common  English  branches  are 
taught,  though  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  has  pre- 
vented any  degree  of  progress  among  the  pupils. 
The  property  has  a  valuation  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  its  capacity  being  limited  to  seventy 
five  children.    The  teacher  is  J.  Edgar  Waite. 

Masonicas  District  is  also  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  township,  and  was  formed  in  1820,  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Stuart,  who,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  G^ret  Litchhault  and  Mr.  John  Straut, 
were  builders  of  the  school-house.  It  is  sixteen  by 
twenty-four  feet  in  dimensions,  and  is  constructed  of 
stone,  but  with  no  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 
The  furniture  originally  consisted  of  a  continuous 
desk  on  three  sides  of  the  room  and  slab  seats.  The 
teacher  was  provided  with  a  chair  having  a  bark  seat 
and  high  back,  in  front  of  which  stood  a  small  desk 
of  common  oak  plank.  Among  the  equipments  of 
the  pedagogue  was  a  stout  birch  rod,  which  he  daily 
found  a  useful  adjunct  in  his  labors.  This  school 
was  first  opened  by  Peter  Herring,  who  was  sacceeded 
by  Jeremiah  Mandigo,  after  which  Peter  Mabie,  Wil- 
liam Henion,  James  Furman,  and  Edward  Murray 
in  turn  had  charge.  The  hours  of  study  were  at  first 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  but  were  in  1828  changed  and 
the  present  system  adopted,  beginning  at  nine  a.m. 
and  closing  at  four  p.m.  The  rod  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  teacher  at  this  early  day,  and  the  dull 
pupil  felt  its  severity  no  less  than  his  refiractory  neigh- 
bor.   The  teacher  received  a  stipulated  sum  per  quar- 
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ter  for  each  scholar  and  board,  spendiDg  a  week  at 
the  house  of  each  patron.  The  old  building  was  con- 
demned in  1852 ;  a  plot  of  ground  was  purchased  of 
Conrad  Straut,  and  the  present  edifice  erected.  It  is 
a  frame  structure,  twenty  by  twenty- four  feet  in  size, 
one  story  high,  and  will  seat  comfortably  forty-two 
pupils.  It  is  still  antique  in  all  its  appointments,  and 
though  some  improvements  have  been  made,  it  cannot 
be  classed  among  the  model  school  buildings.  Miss 
Agnes  Terhune  is  the  present  teacher. 

Biverdale  is  a  new  district,  formed  fiom  Districts 
Nos.  52  and  57,  in  1874,  by  E.  E.  Vreeland,  then 
county  superintendent.  The  earliest  school  within 
the  bounds  of  this  district  was  held  in  a  vacant  dwell- 
ing within  a  few  rods  of  the  present  building. 

The  first  teacher  was  David  Mandeville,  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  requisites  of  his  profession  with  the 
exception  of  a  mild  temper.  On  one  occasion  he 
severely  punished  a  pupil  of  the  gentler  sex,  who 
afterwards  became  his  partner  in  life.  In  1812  the 
school  was  held  one  mile  £&rther  to  the  south,  in  a 
kitchen,  and  later  in  a  turning-shop,  the  first  school 
building  having  been  erected  in  the  present  District 
No.  52. 

The  schools  in  Districts  Nos.  52  and  57  being  more 
than  four  miles  apart,  with  many  children  in  this  ter- 
ritory who  were  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  the 
distance,  application  was  made,  and  the  district 
formed  as  stated  above.  The  present  building  is  a 
frame  structure,  with  vestibule,  and  located  near  the 
division  line.  It  is  Grothic  in  design,  and  substanti- 
ally constructed.  The  upper  room  is  used  for  school 
purposes,  while  the  lower  apartment,  having  been  fur- 
nished by  private  subscription,  is  used  for  religious 
worship.  The  present  teacher  is  Mrs.  Kate  Hopper. 
The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  Hohokus  is  827.  The  township  receives  as 
her  share  of  the  interest  of  the  surplus  revenue 
fund,  $141.13 ;  of  the  State  appropriation,  $250.09 ; 
of  the  State  school  tax,  $3318.92;  making  a  total  of 
$3710.14  from  all  sources. 

Early  Highways.— Information  regarding  the 
earliest  highways  of  the  township  is  neither  ample 
nor  specific.  One  of  the  oldest  is  the  Island  road, 
which  passed  through  Hoppertown,  and  running 
north  and  northwest,  pursued  its  course  to  Rockland 
County. 

The  Bamapo  road  may  be  described  as  nearly  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Ramapo  River,  on  the  west 
border  of  the  township,  diverging  at  points  from  the 
stream  and  passing  into  Rockland  County. 

Another  highway  is  known  as  the  Ridge  road, 
which  b^an  at  Ramsey's,  and  follows  a  westerly, 
then  a  northwesterly  course,  and  traverses  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  township. 

The  Franklin  turnpike  follows  nearly  the  course  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  passing  through  Hohokus,  Allen- 
dale, and,  east  of  Ramsey's,  on  to  Mahwah.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  present  overseers  of  highways : 


District.  District 

No.  l....lMac  Ackeimaii.  No.  34...< 

**  2....GoriDa8  QoHclceDbush.  "  36... 

"  3....Garret  Aclcermai).  '     **  36... 

"  4....Joiin  W.  Bogert.  ,     "  37... 

"  6.... John  A.  Zabriakie.  |     «  38... 

"  6....  Andrew  E»ler.  "  39... 

"  7....Abram  Smitti.  "  40.., 

**  8.  ...Joseph  Terwileger.  "  41... 

**  9....0eo.  A.  Du  Baun.  "  42.., 

"  10....Andrew  Hopper.  "  43... 

"  ll....John  McBlroy.  ;     "  44.... 

*'  12....CorDelia8  Quackenbush.        **  46. 

•♦  18....Jame8  H.  Crow.  **  46... 

"  14....B.  C.  Straut  **  47.... 

"  15....Martin  Litchult.  "  48.. 

"  16....George  Sullivan.  "  49.... 

"  17....Jacob  Crouter.  "  60.. 

"  18..„  Andrew  J.  Winter.  "  51... 

"  19....A.  A.  Banta.  "  52.., 

"  20.. ..Wm.  Van  Horn.  '*  63... 

"  21....B.  J.  Wananiaker.  ,     "  64... 

**  22....Wm.  E.  Conklin.  '     "  66... 

"  23....DaTid  P.  Ramsey.  ,     *«  66... 

«  24..,.Henry  R,  Wanamaker.      !      *  57.. 

"  26....John  Shuart.  "  68.., 

"  26.... James  R.  Goetschius.  "  69.., 

**  27.. .. Isaac  Halstead.  **  60.. 

•*  28....A.  A.  Ackerman.'  "  61.. 

"  29....Jacob  P.  Young.  "  62.. 

•'  30....John  A.  Garrison.  "  67... 

••  31....Thomas  Myers.  "  68... 

**  32....Andrew  M.  Henion.  '     "  69... 

«*  33.. ..Jacob  Van  Derbeek. 


AlbertJ.E.  Zabriskie. 
.Samuel  Beckley. 
M.  D.  White. 
.Andrew  Van  Bmburgh. 
.John  L.  Toumans. 
,.£.  F.  Carpenter. 
..Garret  Van  Oelder. 
.N.  B.  Kuknck. 
I.George  F.  Uosey. 
.Abram  G.  Ackerman. 
.John  A.  Smith. 
John  J.  Mowerson. 
.Peter  Konight. 
.Daniel  Anthony. 
.Wm.  Sindle. 
John  Van  Horn. 
.David  W.  Valentine, 
..John  Y.  Dater. 
.  J.  H.  Shuart. 
..Peter  Bartolph. 
..Levi  Hopper. 
..Daniel  Hink. 
..James  Butler. 
.  John  Degroat 
..Paul  Hetzel. 
..John  A.  Van  Blarcom.. 
..P.  P.  Ramsey. 
..Wm.  Slack. 
..Peter  D.  T.  Banta. 
.Stephen  Van  Blarcom. 
.James  N.  Bogert. 
.Isaac  Ramsey. 


Organization. — ^The  act  organizing  the  township 
of  Hohokus  reads  as  follows : 

**  Am  Act  to  aM  off  from  the  tounuhip  of  FrankUnf  in  the  countu  of  Bergm^  a 

new  Unpn$h^,  to  he  cdUed  the  totauMp  of  Hohoku$. 

**  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Aee^mbljf  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
My,  That  all  that  part  of  the  township  of  Franklin,  in  the  county  of 
Bergen,  that  lies  north  of  the  following  line:  beginning  at  the  Saddle 
River  Creek,  at  the  upper  end  of  Daniel  Perry*s  mill-pond,  opposite  the 
course  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Saddle  River  road  to  Fairfield ; 
thence  a  straight  course  to  said  road;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said 
road  until  it  intersects  the  road  leading  from  New  Prospect  to  Paramus ; 
thence  across  said  roa^k  the  course  of  the  aforementioned  ruad,  direct  to 
the  Paterson  and  Ramapo  Railroad ;  thence  along  said  railroad  north- 
erly to  the  Hohokus  Brook ;  thence  along  said  Hohokus  Brook  westerly 
until  it  crosses  the  public  road  leading  fh>mCampgaw  to  Paterson,  at  the 
upper  end  of  John  Halsted's  mill-pond ;  thence  westerly  along  the  line, 
between  lands  of  Andrew  G.  Ackerman*  Abram  J.  Hopper,  Henry  Sturr, 
Ck>nrad  Sturr,  and  Peter  H.  Pulis  on  the  north,  and  Lewis  Youmans  and 
others  on  the  south,  to  the  middle  of  the  road  leadiug  from  Wycoff  to 
Gampgaw,  at  the  southeasterly  comer  of  lands  of  Peter  H.  Pulis;  thence 
westerly  along  the  middle  of  said  road  to  the  division  line  between 
lands  of  Henry  B.  Winter  and  Daniel  Thomas;  thence  a  straight  course 
to  the  middle  of  the  Yaupoh  road,  north  of  the  house  of  David  Bert> 
holf,  at  the  intersection  of  the  mountain  road  leading  from  Wynockie; 
thence  a  northerly  course  through  the  Bamapo  Mountain,  parallel  with 
the  New  York  State  line,  to  the  line  between  the  counties  of  Bergen  and 
Passaic,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  set  ofi"  into  a  separate  township, 
to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  township  of  Hohokus,  in  the 
county  of  Bergen.*' 

It  was  also  enacted  that  the  township  of  Hohokus 
should  hold  its  first  annual  meeting  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  law  for  holding  the  annual  township 
meetings  in  other  townships  in  the  county  of  Bergen, 
at  the  house  of  John  W.  Ramsey,  at  Mount  Prospect, 
in  said  township  of  Hohokus. 

This  act  was  approved  Feb.  5,  1849. 

Civil  List. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
township  officers  since  1849 : 

Freeholders,  1849,  James  S.  Wansmaker;  1850-62,  El^ah  Conklin ;  1840, 
John  G.  Ackerman ;  1850-61,  Abraham  Van  Horn ;  1852,  Jacob  I. 
De  Baun;  1853-^4, 1861-64,  Peter  P.  Ramsey;  1863,  John  W.  Ram- 
sey ;  1864,  Abraham  Ackerman ;  1866-68,1868-70,  Aaron  Ackerman ; 
1866-68,  John  A.  Winter;  1869-60,  Andrew  Vsn  Buskirk,  David  P. 
Ramsey ;  1861-63,  Andrew  N.  Hopper;  1864, 1866,  Thomas  Henyon ; 
1866-67,  Jacob  H.  Bamper ;  1867-69,  Garret  H.  Van  Horn ;  1870-71, 
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1873-76,  Aaron  H.  WMterrelt ;  1872,  Heniy  P.  WaniMBiakar ;  1876- 
7t,  OorneliiM  Folly ;  1879-«1,  John  K.  Hoppw. 

Township  Glerkg,  1840-61,  Petor  P.  BamMj ;  1860-62,  PeUr  Ward ;  1863, 
BIchan)  H.  Wanamakar;  1864-66,  laaao  J.  Stomt;  1866,  Hrary  R. 
Wanamakar;  1867-69,  Jacob  P.  Herring;  I860,  Abram  H.  Acker- 
man;  1861-63,  1876-77,  John  A.  QarrlMn,  Jr.;  1864-66,  John  W. 
Bogert;  1867-60, 187»-81,  John  (^Yoorhelt;  1870,An<lr«w  J.  Winter; 
1871-73,  John  G.  Eeler;  1874,  Albmrt  W.  Gonklin;  1878,  Daniel  8. 
Wanamaker. 

AeetMon,  1849-61,  Abram  H.  Lydecker;  1860,  Edward  Salyer ;  1862-64, 
John  Toong;  1866,  Abram  A.  Tan  Biper ;  1866-68,  John  W.  Boom; 
1869,  OhTiBtian  W.  Ghrittfe;  1860,  Albert  0.  Lydecker;  1861,  George 
W.  WhiUey ;  1862,  Abram  6aniM>n ;  1863-66,  Uaac  J.  Stomia;  1866- 
68,  Johq  E.  Hopper;  1869,  Albert  A.  Lydecker;  1870,  John  W. 
Bogert;  1871,  DaTid  A.  Pell;  1872-73,  Matthew  D.  White ;  1874-76, 
Stephen  J.  Terhnne;  1876-78,  Jamee  Shoart;  1879-81,  William  H. 
Karray. 

Collectors,  1849-61,  George  Esler;  1862-64,  Bichard  Christie;  1865-67, 
John  W.  Bamsey ;  1868-60,  Elijah  Conklln ;  I860, 1862-63,  Andrew 
Winter;  1864-66,  Garret  H.  Van  Horn;  1867-69,  John  U.  Henion; 
llTTO,  John  Q.  Voorheis;  1871-73,  Leri  Hopper;  1874-76,  John  T.  B. 
Henion ;  1877-79,  George  L  Byeraon ;  1880-t)1,  W.  B.  Conklln. 

Sanreyora  of  Highways,  1849-61,  Bichard  Christie,  NicholM  Heming; 
1862-63,  James  Crovter;  1862,  James  T.  B.  Terwillger;  1863-64, 
1867-68,  Martin  LitchuU;  1864-66,  John  P.  Goetschius;  1866,  Jacob 
aDe  Bann;  1866-66,  Peter  Howard;  1867-68,  John  H.  Terhane; 
1869-60,  Daniel  C.  Bush,  Garret  Ackerman ;  1861-63,  John  T.  B. 
Henion,  William  W.  Way ;  1864-66,  James  Bertholf;  1864-66, 1874- 
77,  DaTid  J.  Carlough ;  1867-70,  John  A.  Garrison,  Jr.,  Peter  G. 
Powel ;  1871-72,  Peter  G.  Bamsey ;  1H72-73.  John  J.  Morrison :  1873- 
74,  Peter  T.  BanU;  1876-77,  James  Bartolph  ;  1878-81,  William  W. 
Packer;  1878-80,  John  E.  Fox ;  1881,  Lewis  H.  May. 

Svperintendents  of  Schools,  1849-60,  Dul<ois  Hasbrook :  1861-63,  Corne- 
lius Mabie ;  1864, 1866-67,  Peter  W.  Bogert;  1866,  Charles  A.  Brem 
ner;  1868-60,  John  A.  Terhnne;  1861-66,  Albert  S.  Zabriskie;  1866, 
James  A.  Ackerman.  After  which  the  office  of  townriiip  superin- 
tondent  of  schools  was  abolished,  and  a  county  superintendent  ap- 
pointed with  jurisdiction  oTer  all  school  territory  in  the  county. 

Villages  and  Hamlets. — The  most  important  of 
the  Tillages  in  the  township  is  Ramsey's,  so  named 
from  Peter  J.  Ramsey,  the  original  owner  of  the  land. 
It  was  sold  after  his  decease,  about  the  year  1854,  at 
commissioners'  sale,  to  William  J.  Pullis,  the  tract 
disposed  of  embracing  sixty  acres.  Mr.  Pullis  resold 
twenty-two  acres  to  John  Y.  Dater,  of  Hohokus 
township,  with  whose  advent  an  era  of  enterprise 
dawned  upon  the  locality.  Mr.  Dater  at  once  began 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  opened  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  general  merchandise,  adding  to  this  an  exten- 
sive supply  of  coal  and  building  materials.  The 
earliest  structure  was  of  brick,  and  is  still  standing. 
At  nearly  the  same  time  a  hotel  was  erected  by  David 
W.  Valentine,  which  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  the 
present  Fowler  House  built  upon  the  site.  Mr.  Dater 
next  erected  a  building  for  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages and  sleighs,  for  a  long  period  did  a  thriving 
business,  and  ultimately  leased  to  M.  B.  Deyoe,  the 
present  occupant.  William  J.  Pullis  then  built  a 
store,  of  which  his  son  is  now  the  proprietor. 

A  station  had  been  established  on  the  completion 
of  the  Ramapo  and  Paterson  (now  the  Erie)  Railroad, 
which  was  called  Ramsey's,  and  a  post-office  was  also 
located  here  by  the  government,  with  Albert  G.  Ly- 
decker as  the  first  postmaster,  and  John  Y.  Dater  as 
his  successor.  As  the  location  became  more  favora- 
bly known,  capital  flowed  into  the  embryo  village, 
residences  were  erected,  business  increased,  and  Ram-  I 


sey's  took  its  place  among  the  growing  towns  of  the 
county.  It  has  since  that  time  slowly  but  surely 
maintained  its  progress.  There  are  now  two  stores, 
kept  by  George  I.  Ryerson  &  Bro.  and  James  Pullis; 
two  carriage-factories,  owned  by  Harrison  Bull  and 
M.  B.  Deyoe ;  one  hotel,  of  which  Frank  Fowltf  ii 
proprietor;  three  churches,  a  large  and  flourishinf 
school,  and  other  minor  business  enterprises. 

The  hamlet  of  Hohokus,  formerly  known  as  Hop- 
pertown,  from  the  fact  of  its  early  settlement  by  the 
Hopper  fiimily,  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southeastern 
portion  of  the  township.  It  takes  its  name,  as  does 
the  township,  from  the  brook  on  which  it  is  located, 
which  furnishes  a  superior  water-power,  on  which  the 
factories  elsewhere  described  are  located. 

The  spot  has  some  historic  interest  attaching  to  it 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  residence  of  the  widow 
of  Col.  Provost,  to  whom  Aaron  Burr  offered  his  hand. 
The  residence,  quaint  in  appearance,  and  embowered 
in  shade,  is  still  standing.  Hohokus  is  one  of  the 
stations  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  has  two  stores,  kept 
by  G.  H.  Bamper  and  8.  H.  Vreeland,  and  a  drug- 
store by  A.  H.  Bender.  G.  J.  Reiser  is  the  post- 
master. 

Allendale  is  a  hamlet  of  comparatively  modem 
growth,  and  rather  a  place  of  residence  than  a  centre 
of  business  importance.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Erie 
Railroad,  and  was  named  from  Col.  Allen,  one  of  the 
engineers  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 
The  land  was  first  owned  by  John  Lauback  and  Powlis 
Van  Houten,  and  descended  to  their  heirs,  among 
whom  were  James  and  Henry  Mallison,  who  em- 
barked in  manufacturing  and  for  a  while  were  actively 
engaged  in  commercial  ventures.  There  are  now  two 
stores,  kept  by  Richard  Ackerman  and  Smith  Roswell, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  also  station  agent  and  post- 
master. There  are  also  two  churches  and  a  flourishing 
school  located  at  this  point. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Mahwah,  which  is  also 
located  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  was  originally  owned 
by  Andrew  Winter,  by  whom  it  was  inherited  from 
John  Winter.  The  Ramapo  and  Paterson  (now  the 
Erie)  Railroad  purchased  land,  erected  a  station,  and 
christened  it  Mahwah.  Aside  from  its  railway  con- 
nections it  has  little  significance.  There  is  a  hotel 
located  here  owned  by  Andrew  Hagaman,  and  a  store, 
of  which  John  Winter  is  proprietor. 

Darlington,  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Ram- 
apo River,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  township,  was 
formerly  the  site  of  the  nickel-works  of  the  Dickin- 
son Manufacturing  Company,  which  made  it  the  scene 
of  much  business  activity.  With  the  removal  of  this 
enterprise  to  a  more  convenient  location  departed  all 
the  glory  of  the  once  thriving  hamlet  Mr.  Darling, 
from  whom  the  point  was  named,  owns  here  an  ex- 
tensive stock-farm. 

Churohes. — Ramapo  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  were 
its  early  and  later  history  accessible,  would  prove  a  val- 
uable acquisition  to  the  ecclesiastical  lore  of  the  town- 
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ship.  It  was  doubtlees  established  as  early  as  the  ban- 
ning of  the  present  century,  or  possibly  before,  and  has 
been  the  place  of  worship  of  successive  generations 
who  resided  in  the  vicinity  and  espoused  the  faith  of 
this  denomination,  having  formerly  been  familiarly 
known  as  the  "  Island  Church."  Stated  services  are 
maintained,  though  the  congregation  is  at  present 
without  a  pastor.  The  present  consistory  are  Peter 
Messenger,  John  E.  Fox,  David  Valentine,  and  An- 
drew J.  Winter.  A  Sunday-school  with  fifty  scholars, 
of  which  Andrew  J.  Winter  is  superintendent,  con- 
venes on  Sabbath  morning.  The  pastor  last  settled 
over  the  congregation  was  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Nasholds. 
The  cemetery  adjoining  the  church  is  of  equal  an- 
tiquity, and  is  the  place  of  sepulture  of  many  of  the 
old  families  of  the  congregation. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Hohokus  has 
always  been  designated  as  the  ^'  New  Prospect  Church," 
from  the  fact  that  in  1797,  and  for  many  years  after, 
it  was  part  of  the  New  Prospect  circuit.  This  cir- 
cuit was  so  extended  as  to  require  six  weeks  for  the 
preachers  to  visit  each  appointment  once,  even  while 
holding  three  services  on  Sabbath,  and  also  services 
on  alternate  days  of  the  week. 

For  a  long  time  the  New  Prospect  Society  had  no 
stated  plac^  of  worship,  but  convened  in  the  houses 
or  bams  of  its  members.  The  present  edifice  was 
erected  in  1867,  and  is  located  a  half-mile  from  Ho- 
hokus Station,  in  a  region  of  farms  and  country-seats. 
It  will  accommodate  with  comfort  six  hundred  peo- 
ple, and  is  attractively  and  even  beautiftilly  finished 
throughout,  the  interior  being  of  chestnut  with  stained- 
glass  windows  and  tasteftilly  frescoed  walls.  The 
indebtedness  on  the  edifice  is  entirely  liquidated. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  records  renders  it  im- 
possible to  give  the  pastors  in  succession.  The  present 
incumbent  is  Rev.  Elbert  Clement. 

The  Archer  Memorial  Chapel  is  located  at  Allen- 
dale, and  is  a  part  of  the  New  Prospect  charge  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  erected  in  1876 
by  O.  H.  P.  Archer,  of  New  York,  at  a  cost  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  is  completely  ftirnished  with  bell, 
heater,  organ,  etc.,  and  will  seat  comfortably  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  people.  Services  are  held 
on  Sabbath  evenings,  when  a  large  congregation  con- 
venes for  worship.  A  prosperous  Sunday-school  is 
also  connected  with  this  society. 

The  True  Reformed  Church  at  Ramsey's  was  organ- 
ised on  the  24th  of  May,  1824,  and  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  separation  from  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 
The  causes  of  this  departure  from  the  parent  church 
will  not  be  deemed  as  of  essential  importance  in  a  his- 
tory of  this  character,  and  are  therefore  not  given. 
The  following  persons  who  left  the  original  body 
placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  True 
Reformed  Church  of  America :  Rev.  James  D.  De- 
marest,  V.D.M.,  David  Valentine  and  wife,  David 
Christie  and  wife,  Peter  S.  Bush  and  wife,  Henry  F. 
Forte  and  wife,  John  I.  Post  and  wife,  Peter  Haring 


and  wife,  John  J.  Post  and  wife,  John  A.  Ackerman 
and  wife,  William  Emmit  and  wife,  David  C.  Chris- 
tie and  wife,  Matthew  Dougherty,  Jacob  Mitchel  and 
wife,  Widow  Jemima  Van  Rhoder,  Widow  Margaret 
Wanamaker,  Widow  Isabella  Donaldson,  David 
Meyers  and  wife,  Jacob  Valentine,  Elizabeth  Christie, 
James  P.  Ramsey,  Mrs.  Abram  Van  Roda,  Mrs. 
Charles  Townsend, — making  a  total  of  thirty-six 
members. 

During  the  year  1826  a  church  building  was  erected 
one  mile  from  Ramsey's  Station,  on  the  road  leading 
to  Darlington.  Here  regular  worship  was  main- 
tained until  1868  (a  period  of  forty-two  years),  when 
the  inconvenience  of  the  location  caused  a  change  to 
be  suggested.  Ground  was  partly  purchased,  and  the 
remainder  donated  in  the  village  of  Ramsey's,  and  an 
edifice  erected  which,  together  with  furniture,  cost 
five  thousand  dollars.  This  was  dedicated  in  the  year 
of  its  completion.  During  the  year  1875  the  walls 
were  frescoed,  a  new  and  effective  heating  apparatus 
added,  and  a  new  chandelier  and  an  organ  presented 
by  Mrs.  John  Y.  Dater.  Several  gentlemen  in  the 
congregation  contributed  liberally  towards  beautify- 
ing the  edifice,  which  is  now  free  of  debt.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
The  Rev.  James  D.  Demarest,  the  first  pastor,  la- 
bored alternately  between  this  church  and  the  one 
at  Mousey  until  1855  or  1856,  and  at  a  ripe  old  age 
retired  from  the  ministry.  Rev.  John  Y.  De  Baun 
next  received  a  call  from  the  same  churches,  and 
continued  as  pastor  during  a  period  of  four  years  and 
six  months,  when  a  larger  field  was  opened  to  him  at 
Hackensack.  The  church  was  then  served  by  supply 
and  by  stated  supply,  the  Rev.  Isaac  J.  De  Baun  offi- 
ciating until  1875.  In  April  of  that  year  Rev.  Samuel 
I.  Vanderbeck  received  and  accepted  a  call,  and  has 
continued  his  ministrations  since  that  period,  preach- 
ing both  morning  and  evening.  The  church  has  a 
present  membership  of  fifty-one,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  one  hundred  persons. 

A  prosperous  Sabbath-school,  embracing  seventy- 
five  names  upon  its  roll,  convenes  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing prior  to  the  service. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
at  Ramsey's,  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  Rev. 
E.  De  Yoe,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1867.  Soon  aftier 
a  committee  consisting  of  James  N.  Bogert,  George 
Hosey,  Henry  R.  Wanamaker,  J.  W.  Valentine, 
Martin  Litchhult,  David  Carlough,  and  Charles  A. 
May  were  appointed  to  secure  a  building  lot  and  erect 
thereon  a  church  edifice.  In  the  fall  of  1867  a  lot  was 
secured  of  David  Valentine,  and  the  plan  of  the 
church  having  been  drawn  by  Henry  Rehling,  work 
was  begun  by  excavating  for  the  foundation  and  base- 
ment. The  contract  for  the  erection  and  completion 
of  the  building  was  awarded  in  March,  1868,  to  Mr. 
Rehling,  but,  owing  to  delay  in  securing  the  lumber, 
operations  were  not  begun  until  the  fall  of  that  year. 

The  comer-stone  was  laid  Sept.  12, 1868,  with  ap- 
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propriate  religious  services,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Pohlman, 
D.D.,  of  Albany,  having  preached  the  sermon  in  the 
hoose  of  David  Valentine,  and  Rev.  L.  D.  Wells,  of 
Saddle  River,  together  with  Revs.  Demarest  and 
Van  Benschoten,  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
took  part  in  the  services. 

During  the  year  1869  the  basement  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  make  it  useful  for  the  holding  of  regular 
services.  On  the  25th  of  March  of  the  same  year  the 
following  officers  were  elected,  who,  with  their  suc- 
cessors, were  to  constitute  the  Council,  in  accordance 
with  the  polity  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  they 
were  to  constitute  the  board  of  trustees : 

Martin  Litchhult,  James  N.  Bogert,  David  Car- 
lough,  and  Thomas  P.  Ackerson,  elders ;  Richard  C. 
Straut,  William  S.  Valentine,  John  A.  Straut,  and  C. 
Quackenbush,  deacons. 

The  church  was  dedicated  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1871,  Rev.  E.  Belfour,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  preaching  the 
sermon,  and  Rev.  D.  Kline,  president  of  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey,  together  with  Revs.  William  Julian,  of 
Saddle  River,  J.  R.  Sykes,  of  Stewarteville,  and  the 
pastor,  taking  part  in  the  services.  There  were  also 
present  Revs.  Johns,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  Searles,  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 
The  cost  of  the  edifice  was  nearly  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
debt  of  nine  hundred  dollars,  was  liquidated. 

Rev.  E.  De  Yoe,  who  was  from  the  beginning  pastor 
of  this  little  flock,  continued  in  that  relation  until 
February,  1878,  after  which  the  congregation  was 
supplied  occasionally  until  October  of  the  same  year, 
when  Rev.  L.  A.  Burrell  became  pastor,  and  remained 
until  June  7,  1880.  The  church  was  then  without  a 
minister  until  June  1, 1881,  when  Rev.  J.  W.  Lake,  of 
Pennsylvania,  received  and  accepted  a  call.  The 
congregation  was  at  first  small,  and  from  various 
sources  help  was  extended,  which  resulted  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building.  The  worshipers  gradually  in- 
creased, until  the  number  who  were  connected  with 
the  church  since  its  first  inception  is  two  hundred  and 
fourteen,  while  one  hundred  and  sixteen  children 
have  been  baptized.  From  the  beginning  a  Sunday- 
school  has  been  maintained,  which  is  now  in  a  prom- 
ising condition.  All  the  obligations  of  the  society 
have  been  promptly  liquidated,  and  but  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  of  the  old  debt  now  remains  unpaid. 
The  present  outlook  is  hopeful. 

Ground  upon  which  to  erect  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  given  by  John  Jacob  Zabriskie  in  1864, 
the  society  having  been  organized  and  the  church 
erected  under  the  care  of  Father  McNulty.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Father  Dennis,  and  he  by  Father  Hends, 
of  Paterson,  the  present  pastor.  Services  are  held 
each  Sabbath  in  summer,  and  on  alternate  Sundays 
in  winter.  The  trustees  of  the  church  are  John  Ray, 
John  Gradin,  and  Mrs.  Cameron.  A  burial-ground 
with  many  imposing  tablets  adjoins  the  church. 


The  Mission  Chapel  of  the  Epiphany,  Allendale,  is 
the  fruit  of  good  seed  planted  by  gentle  and  foithful 
hands.  In  January,  1872,  Mrs.  Stephen  Cable,  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  lambs  without  a  shepherd, 
opened  her  house  for  a  Sunday-school.  On  Epiphany 
Sunday,  twelve  days  after  Christmas,  the  good  work 
was  begun,  fifteen  scholars  and  six  teachers  being 
present.  The  names  of  the  teachers  were  Mrs.  James 
Reading,  a  communicant  of  Christ  Church,  Ridge- 
wood,  and  a  daughter  of  St  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  Mr.  J.  Reading,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris,  Miss 
Powell,  and  Miss  South  wick.  The  school  soon  in- 
creased to  seventy  scholars,  and  other  teachers  en- 
listed, Mr.  C.  Conner  and  Miss  Conner  among  the 
first.  The  enterprise  enlisted  the  support  of  all 
Christian  people,  and  friends  aided  the  good  work. 

The  following  summer  a  barn  was  fitted  up  com- 
fortably, and  the  school  increased  in  favor.  The  con- 
tributions for  the  Sunday-school  amounted  in  two 
years  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars,  and  firom 
1872  to  1876  nearly  seven  hundred  dollars  were  raised. 

In  September,  1873,  the  first  service  for  public  wor- 
ship was  held  by  the  Rev.  L.  R.  Dickinson.  These 
services  were  continued  at  first  monthly,  and  after- 
wards on  alternate  Sundays,  and  Hope  Chapel,  as 
it  was  then  called,  enjoyed  the  full  service  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  mission  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Ridgewood, 
and  during  two  years  the  faithful  missionary  horse  did 
Sunday  duty,  driving  to  Ridgewood  and  returning, 
and  then  back  again,  a  round  of  sixteen  miles,  that 
the  flock  might  be  fed  in  green  pastures.  Afterwards 
the  Erie  Railroad  relieved  him  of  this  labor,  and  he 
rested,  as  a  good  Christian,  from  work.  "  Peace  to 
his  ashes." 

In  1874,  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Smith  became  superintend- 
ent, and  the  school  has  ever  since  remained  under 
his  faithful  care.  The  Christmas-tree  has  always 
been  a  regular  feature  of  the  Sunday-school.  On 
Epiphany  night  the  chapel  is  thronged  with  an  eager 
multitude,  carols  are  chanted,  and  ripe  fruit  falls 
from  that  bountiftil  tree  into  willing  hands. 

June  10, 1876,  the  chapel,  built  by  earnest  eflTort  of 
young  and  old,  aided  by  many  friends,  was  opened  by 
the  minister  in  charge  for  divine  service,  which  he 
continued  every  Sunday  from  that  time. 

June  26th,  Bishop  Odenheimer  laid  the  comer- 
stone,  and  confirmed  four  persons.  Nine  hundred 
and  seventy-two  dollars  were  contributed  for  building 
and  ftirniture,  making  in  all  sixteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one  dollars.  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  lay 
reader  under  the  minister  in  charge,  and  he  unremit- 
tingly attended  upon  his  duties,  coming  from  Brook- 
lyn every  Sunday  and  freely  giving  his  services  to  the 
chapel. 

The  same  faithful  teachers  have  continued  firom  the 
first,  and  the  school  still  prospers,  having  a  roll  of 
fifty  scholars,  with  library  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes,  under  charge  of  Mr.  George  Rowland.    A 
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beautiful  banner,  presented  by  Mrs.  Pulis,  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  New  York,  graces  the  chapel,  and 
the  infant  class  rejoices  in  another,  the  gift  of  Master 
Theodore  Smith.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1880,  at  an 
early  communion  service,  the  chapel-bell,  bought  by 
ofTerings  of  the  class  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Harris,  was 
first  rung.  The  same  morning  witnessed  the  confes- 
sion of  one  who  had  long  done  what  she  could  for  this 
fold  of  the  Gk>od  Shepherd. 

Iq  the  chancel  a  beautiful  memorial  window  bears 
the  names  of  Edith  and  Floy  Reading,  two  little 
lambs  taken  together  to  the  arms  of  the  Oood  Shep- 
herd. 

The  total  amount  for  building  and  other  objects 
reported  to  May,  1881,  is  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  dollars.  The  lot  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Cable. 

The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Chapel  at  Ramsey's  was 
erected  in  1876,  the  ground  upon  which  it  stands 
having  been  donated  by  Mrs.  William  Halstead. 
The  congregation  was  organized  and  the  building 
erected  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Jacob, 
Isaac,  and  Abram  Halstead,  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  and 
others.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Ramapo  Church,  the  distance  of  the  latter  making 
regular  attendance  upon  its  services  inconvenient  for 
many  worshipers.  The  Sabbath-school,  which  is 
steadily  maintained  and  of  increasing  interest,  con- 
venes every  Sabbath. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  located  on  the 
eastern  line  of  the  township,  in  which  services  are 
regularly  held,  though  no  facts  of  interest  regarding 
it  are  obtainable. 

Manufaoturmg  Interests.  —  On  the  Hohokus 
Brook  are  located  the  cotton-mills  of  C.  A.  and  J.  B. 
Wortendyke,  which  are  furnished  with  both  water-  and 
steam-power.  Forty  hands  are  employed  in  this  es- 
tablishment, the  product  of  the  factory  being  warp 
and  yarn.  The  material  used  is  purchased  in  New 
York,  which  city,  together  with  Philadelphia,  also 
furnishes  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  mills.  The 
superintendent  of  these  mills  is  Horace  Holcomb. 

Cotton -Mills  op  John  Rosencrantz.  —  The 
Rosencrantz  mills  were  established  as  early  as  1832 
by  Elijah  Rosencrantz,  and  are  also  provided  with 
both  steam-  and  water-power.  They  were  formerly 
operated  by  Pratt  Brothers.  In  1839,  Elijah  Rosen- 
crantz became  a  partner  in  connection  with  his 
brother  John,  and  in  1853  the  former  became  sole 
owner.  The  mills  are  now  exclusively  owned  by 
John  Rosencrantz.  Forty-two  hands  are  employed, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warps. 
The  mills  are  amply  supplied  with  carding-machines, 
and  with  2862  spindles.  The  average  capacity  is  3800 
pounds  per  week,  the  material  used  being  purchased 
in  New  York.  Philadelphia  affords  a  market  for  the 
products  of  the  mills.  Elijah  Rosencrantz  is  the  man- 
ager, and  John  Donahue  the  overseer. 

Paper-Mill  of  White  &  Co.— This  mill  was 


established  by  John  White  in  1837,  and  has  since  that 
time  been  successfully  operated  by  various  members 
of  the  family.  It  is  furnished  by  power  from  the 
Hohokus  Brook,  and  also  with  an  engine,  when  the 
supply  of  water  is  inadequate.  Fifteen  hands  are 
employed,  and  tissue  and  manilla  paper  are  the  grades 
manu&ctured.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  one  thou- 
sand pounds  per  day.  New  York  fnmishes  the  ma- 
terial, and  that  city  and  Philadelphia  find  a  market 
for  the  products  of  the  mill. 

Carriage-Factory  of  Harrison  Bull.— This 
manufactory  is  located  in  the  village  of  Ramsey's,  and 
was  established  by  Mr.  Bull  in  1867,  having  been  the 
second  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  this  immediate  lo- 
cality. 

Carriages  and  sleighs  of  all  descriptions  are  made, 
eight  men  being  employed  in  this  department  of  labor. 
A  demand  for  work  of  a  superior  order  has  enabled  the 
proprietor  to  produce  some  of  the  best  vehicles  in  the 
county,  purchasers  having  been  found  in  all  parts  of 
Bergen  County  as  well  as  in  New  York.  A  shop  for 
repairing  and  trimming  is  connected  with  the  factory, 
as  also  a  blacksmithing  department  The  present 
commodious  building  was  erected  in  1873. 

Carriage-Factory  of  M.  B.  Deyoe.— This  fac- 
tory, which  is  located  in  the  village  of  Ramsey's,  was 
established  by  John  Y.  Dater  in  1857,  and  at  this 
early  date  did  an  extensive  business  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  carriages,  sleighs,  and  wagons  of  all  kinds. 
It  also  embraced  a  shop  where  all  varieties  of  black- 
smithing  was  done.  Mr.  Dater  conducted  it  for  twelve 
years,  afler  which  it  was  leased  to  Harrison  Bull,  and 
ultimately  passed  into  the  control  of  Mr.  Deyoe.  All 
varieties  of  road  vehicles  are  made,  and  blacksmithing 
connected  with  the  trade  is  also  done.  Twelve  men 
were  formerly  employed,  and  seven  are  at  present 
constantly  occupied  in  the  various  departments  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  market  for  the  wares  of  this  factory  is  found 
in  adjacent  parts  of  the  county. 

Eon.  Bodman  M.  Price.— The  family  to  which 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  belongs  is  of  English 
extraction,  and  traces  its  origin  in  this  country  to 
three  brothers,  John,  Samuel,  and  Robert,  who  first 
settled  in  Connecticut.  They  engaged  extensively 
in  shipping,  owned  vessels,  and  were  well  supplied 
with  worldly  goods.  The  brothers  sailed  in  their 
own  merchantmen,  and  maintained  their  shipping 
interest  in  New  England  until  the  loss  of  valuable 
cargoes  by  shipwreck  compelled  its  abandonment, 
when  they  came  to  New  Jersey  and  settled  in  the 
Wallkill  Valley,  Sussex  Co.  John  soon  afler  re- 
turned to  Connecticut,  where  he  adopted  the  life  of  a 
mariner,  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  Samuel 
and  Robert  remained  in  Sussex  County,  where  they 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Zachariah,  son  of 
Samuel,  was  born  Sept.  22,  1743,  and  married  in  1772 
Mary  Depue,  a  lady  of  Huguenot  extraction,  who 
was  born  Oct.  20,  1754.    He  owned  large  tracts  of 
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land  in  Sussex  County,  including  the  present  site  of 
the  village  of  Lafayette,  where  he  operated  a  flouring- 
roill,  carding-mill,  and  distillery.  He  was  an  enter- 
prising and  successful  business  man,  and  furnished 
supplies  in  large  quantities  to  the  patriot  army  dur- 
ing the  trying  days  of  the  Revolution.  Francis,  his 
brother,  was  also  a  man  of  commanding  influence  in 
his  day,  serving  as  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution,  and  in  civil  life  as  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  many  years.  The  family  is  largely  represented  in 
Sussex  County  to  this  day,  several  of  its  representa- 
tives having  filled  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility 
in  the  county  and  State. 

Of  the  twelve  children  of  Zachariah  and  Mary 
(Depue)  Price,  Francis,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
the  eighth.  He  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York 
when  quite  young,  received  his  early  education  from 
those  well-known  teachers,  Levi  Kidder,  John  Qris- 
com,  John  Rutherford,  and  David  Patterson.  His 
father  did  not  long  remain  a  resident  of  New  York, 
but  purchased  a  farm  at  Weehawken,  Bergen  Co., 
N.  J.,  on  the  Palisades,  fronting  the  Hudson  River, 
where  he  resided  until  his  demise.  He  participated 
actively  in  political  life,  and  represented  Bergen 
County  in  the  State  Senate  for  several  years.  As  a 
business  man,  he  was  energetic  and  successful,  and 
sustained  the  reputation  of  an  upright  and  honorable 
man.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  David  Mc- 
Camly,  of  Sussex  County,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of 
distinction,  who  contributed  largely  from  his  private 
purse  to  keep  the  regiment  he  commanded  during 
that  struggle  in  the  field. 

Rodman  M.  Price  was  bom  in  the  McCamly  man- 
sion, in  Vernon  township,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5, 
1818,  and  was  the  only  son  who  grew  to  manhood. 
His  early  life  was  mostly  spent  on  his  father's  e-state 
in  Sussex  County.  After  the  removal  of  the  latter  to 
New  York  City  he  attended  the  High  School  there, 
besides  private  classical  schools  of  prominence,  and 
after  a  preparatory  course  at  the  Lawrenceville  (N.  J.) 
Academy,  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Prince- 
ton, 1834,  sophomore  class ;  half  advanced,  when,  ill 
health  preventing  his  pursuing  his  collegiate  course, 
remaining  there  with  his  father,  he  afterwards  en- 
tered the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  N.  Dane  Elling- 
wood,  of  New  York  City.  His  time  was  very  much 
divided  between  the  study  of  his  profession  and  the 
general  business  of  his  father,  and  he  never  applied 
for  admission  to  the  bar.  During  his  study  of  the 
law  he  exhibited  great  taste  and  fondness  for  political 
subjects,  and,  his  father  being  then  in  political  life,  he 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Democratic  party  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  addressed  political  assem- 
blages. In  1840  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore,  hav- 
ing previously  been  a  member  of  several  State  Con- 
ventions. 

At  an  early  age  Mr.  Price  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Matilda  Sands,  eldest  daughter  of  Capt.  Edward 


Trenchard,  United  States  navy,  and  a  native  of  New 
Jersey.  His  marriage  introduced  him  to  a  large  circle 
of  naval  acquaintances.  This  association  and  his  fail- 
ing health  led  him  to  apply  to  President  Martin  Van 
Buren  for  the  appointment  of  purser  in  the  navy,  and 
his  appointment  was  readily  and  cheerfully  made  in 
November,  1840. 

Mr.  Price's  first  orders  were  to  the  steam-frigate 
"  Fulton,"  Capt.  Newton,  employed  on  gun  and  target 
practice  at  Sandy  Hook.  After  a  year's  service  in  the 
"  Fulton,"  Capt  Newton  and  Mr.  Price  were  detached 
and  ordered  to  the  new  steam-frigate  "  Missouri."  At 
the  time,  1842,  she  and  her  sister-ship,  the  "Missis- 
sippi," were  the  largest  steamships  in  the  world,  oany- 
ing  the  heaviest  g^ns  known  at  that  time,  and  con- 
sidered the  finest  specimens  of  steam  naval  architec- 
ture. The  "Missouri"  continued  cruising  on  our  own 
coast  and  in  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
until  1843,  when  she  was  ordered  to  take  Hon.  Caleb 
Cushing,  minister  to  China,  to  Alexandria,  and  on 
this  voyage  this  noble  ship  was  destroyed  by  fire  the 
night  after  her  arrival  in  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar. 
His  detention  for  several  months  at  Gibraltar  allowed 
him  time  to  visit  the  African  coast,  where  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  now  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  participated  in  a  hunting-party  for  wild 
boar  on  the  African  coast  and  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
When  he  left  Gibraltar  he  had  leave  to  travel  in 
Europe,  and  consequently  spent  some  time  in  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  and  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Spanish  and  French  languages.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  was  sent  to  Pittsbui^h  on  special 
duty,  to  disburse  for  the  first  iron  steamship,  the 
''Allegany,"  built  by  the  government.  Remaining 
there  only  a  few  months,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the 
sloop-of-war  "  Cyane,"  Capt.  Mervine,  and  in  August, 
1845,  sailed  for  the  Pacific.  A  war  with  Mexico  was 
then  anticipated,  and  the  early  occupation  of  Cali- 
fornia in  that  event  contemplated. 

The  "Cyane"  joined  the  Pacific  squadron.  Com.  J.  D. 
Sloat,  at  Mazatlan,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  about 
six  months  after  sailing  from  New  York,  having 
touched  at  Bio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  and  Callao.  Re- 
maining only  a  few  days  at  Mazatlan,  she  was  ordered 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Monterey,  Cal.,  to  leave 
a  bearer  of  dispatches  sent  by  the  government  to 
communicate  with  Capt.  Fremont,  then  supposed  to 
be  in  Or^on  or  California. 

On  returning  to  the  squadron  at  Mazatlan,  rumors 
existed  that  hostilities  had  occurred  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  squadron  sailed  for  Monterey,  where  it  arrived 
on  the  8d  of  July,  and  formal  possession  was  taken  of 
Upper  California  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  1846.  Lieot 
Edward  Higgins,  in  charge  of  our  flag  to  be  raised  on 
the  occasion,  landed  from  the  same  boat  with  Mr. 
Price ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  historical  fact  that  they 
manned  the  halliards  thai  ran  up  the  flag  which  noiff 
floats  over  Oaltfomia. 
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The  bofliness  became  so  onerous  to  the  prefect,  with 
the  only  fee  and  reward  of  giving  equal  and  exact  jus- 
tice, that  on  the  arrival  of  the  sloop-of-war  "  Warren," 
bringing  the  declaration  of  war  made  by  the  United 
States  against  Mexico,  Mr.  Price  volunteered  to  carry  it 
to  Commodore  Stockton,  who  had  gone  down  the  coast 
to  subdue  the  Californians  in  arms  at  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles.  After  this  hazardous  service  he  joined 
his  ship,  then  at  San  Pedro,  and  under  orders  to  go 
to  the  lower  coast  of  Mexico-and  destroy  the  enemy's 
shipping  in  the  Gulf  of  California  and  blockade 
Mazatlan  and  San  Bias.  After  blockading  several 
months,  which  was  most  exposed  service,  during  the 
hurricane  and  rainy  season  on  that  coast,  the  "  Cyane" 
returned  to  San  Francisco  for  provisions,  and  found 
that  the  enemy  had  driven  out  our  small  garrison  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  southern  part 
of  Upper  California.  The  "  Cyane"  was  immediately 
ordered  to  San  Diego,  where  Commodore  Stockton 
was  organizing  and  drilling  his  sailors  to  march  upon 
Los  Angeles ;  but,  cut  off  from  all  resources  by  the 
enemy,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  "  Cyane"  went  on 
shore,  and  were  conspicuous  in  the  battles  of  San 
Gabriel  and  the  Mesa,  which  occurred  in  the  land" 
march  of  the  naval  expedition  upon  Los  Angeles, 
and  which  restored  the  American  supremacy  in  all 
Upper  California,  and  gave  peace  to  the  whole  country. 
After  this  the  "  Cyane"  returned  to  the  lower  coast,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  La  Paz  and  San  Jos^, 
Lower  California,  and  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan.  Mr. 
Price  was  one  of  the  American  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  terms  of  occupation  of  the  city 
of  Mazatlan,  and  urged  as  one  of  the  conditions  the 
abolition  of  the  Alcabala  duty,  a  tax  levied  upon  every 
article  brought  into  the  city,  and  collected  at  the  gates. 
This  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  our  force,  for 
provisions  and  supplies  came  in  abundantly,  and  made 
our  occupation  of  the  place  acceptable  to  the  Mexican 
people. 

After  taking  Mazatlan,  Commodore  Shubrick,  who 
had  succeeded  Stockton,  desired  to  take  Acapulco, 
but  his  force  was  not  adequate  to  do  it  and  hold  the 
Mexican  places  then  held  and  occupied. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  officers  there  he  found 
a  decided  opposition  to  the  treaty  just  made,  and  a 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  ratified  by  our  government. 
Fully  impressed  with  these  views,  he  became  anxious 
to  reach  Washington  before  it  was  ratified,  and  with 
important  dispatches  he  set  out  for  that  place,  but 
arrived  too  late. 

He  was  able  to  give  much  valuable  information  as 
to  Upper  California,  and  asserted  that ''  California  is 
capable  of  sustaining  as  large  a  population  as  the  same 
extent  of  area  anywhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast."  This 
was  considered  very  wild. 

Mr.  Price  remained  at  home  until  the  following 
December,  during  which  time  the  discovery  of  gold 
placers  was  made,  and  there  was  every  indication  that 
a  large  emigration  would  go  to  California,  and  our 


j  navy  and  army  force  had  to  be  greatly  increased  in 
i  the  Pacific. 

I      It  became  desirable  and  important  for  the  govern- 
I  ment  to  establish  an  agency  in  California  to  obtain 
I  all  the  money  and  necessary  supplies  required  for  the 
'  United  States  forces.    From  Mr.  Price's  knowledge 
\  of  the  Pacific  and  its  resources,  he  was  selected  for  this 
j  duty  and  given  special  instructions  with  extraordinary 
I  powers,  which  constituted  him  navy  agent  of  the  whole 
I  Pacific,  the  intention  being  to  concentrate  exchanges 
of  the  Pacific  on  New  York,  and,  by  his  recommenda- 
tion, to  control  all  the  gold  and  silver  produced  and 
shipped  from  the  Pacific  ports  of  all  South  America, 
Central  America,  and  Mexico,  by  drawing  govern- 
ment bills  against  it.    He  sailed  under  these  orders, 
in  December,  1848,  for  Chagres.    Mr.  Price  found 
San  Francisco  greatly  augmented  in  population,  and 
the  greatest  activity,  enterprise,  and  speculation  pre- 
vailing.    On  his  arrival  he  opened  a  government 
office,  and  gave  strict  attention  to  his  official  duties. 
He  found  that  a  few  lots  of  land  which  he  had  pur- 
chased for  a  small  sum  at  San  Francisco  the  year 
before  had  become  very  valuable.    The  sale  and  im- 
provement of  these  lands  identified  him  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  in  all  matters 
of  municipal  concern  he  was  consulted,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  first  town  council,  or  ayuntamiento, 
to  organize  a  city  government.    His  life  during  that 
period  was  characterized  by  the  greatest  amount  of 
labor,  during  which  time,  by  the  enhanced  value  of 
his  lands  and  the  improvements  he  had  put  upon 
them,  he  became  a  very  rich  man.    When  the  election 
took  place  for  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, which  had  been  called  by  Gen.  Riley,  without 
any  previous  knowledge,  Mr.  Price  found  himself 
selected  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  a  member  of 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Price  proved  to  be  one  of  its  most  active,  labor- 
ious, and  influential  members.  The  instrument  which 
came  from  the  united  wisdom  of  this  convocation  was 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Clay  the  best  constitution  that 
had  yet  been  made  for  any  of  the  States. 

At  the  election  which  followed  the  framing  of  the 

constitution,  Mr.  Price  was  voted  for  for  Congress, 

receiving  almost  the  entire  vote  of  San  Francisco, 

Monterey,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  entire 

coast ;  and  his  election  was  conceded  up  to  the  day 

before  the  official  account  and  return  had  to  be  made 

by  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  returns  were  filed 

overcoming  Mr.  Price's  vote  by  a  small  number,  and 

the  certificate  was  given  to  Edward  Gilbert.      A 

change  of  the  national  administration  occurring  in 

I  March,  1849,  Mr.  Price  was  recalled  from  duty  at 

I  San  Francisco,  and  ordered  to  report  at  Washington, 

i  and  he  left  San  Francisco  in  January,  1850,  having 

I  been  in  San  Francisco  ten  months,  a  period  of  un- 

I  paralleled  excitement,  high  prices,  prosperity,  and 

j  growth.    Mr.  Price  could  have  realized  and  brought 

i  away  with  him  half  a  million  of  dollars  made  during 
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the  time,  including  his  early  purchases,  and  his  rents 
were  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Masonic  society  in  California  was  held  in  his 
office,  and  the  first  lodge  was  there  organized.  This 
society  did  great  good.  A  hospital  was  organized  and 
opened  under  its  direction,  and  many  a  distressed 
brother  received  medical  care  and  relief  in  a  strange 
land  away  from  home  and  friends.  Upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  leaving  a  public  banquet  was  given  him 
by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco.  Public  and  private 
tokens  of  esteem  and  friendship  were  showered  upon 
him  before  leaving,  all  of  which  were  lost  on  his  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  Price  had  made  his  arrangements  to  resign  his 
commission  in  the  navy  on  his  return  to  Washington, 
having  formed  a  business  house  and  copartnership 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Ward,  under  the  firm -name  of  Ward 
&  Price,  and  Mr.  Ward  had  preceded  him  to  New 
York,  and  had  there  opened  a  banking-house  to  do 
business  with  California  and  Europe,  Mr.  Ward 
having  previously  been  a  member  of  the  banking- 
house  of  Prime,  Ward  A  King.  Mr.  Price  was  to 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  capital.  On  his  return  he 
was  detained  several  days  at  Chagres,  a  very  un- 
healthy place,  and  anxious  to  leave  it,  he  took  the  first 
steamer  that  left,  which  was  bound  to  New  Orleans, 
and  going  from  there  to  Washington.  He  took  the 
steamer  Orlean  St.  John,  and  on  the  Alabama  River 
she  took  fire  and  was  burned,  and  more  than  half  the 
people  on  board  were  lost.  Mr.  Price  was  barely  saved 
by  swimming,  but  all  his  effects  were  lost,  including  all 
his  papers,  private  and  public  vouchers  for  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  the  government  to  a  large  amount, 
besides  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  dust.  This  ca- 
lamity seemed  to  presage  his  future  losses  and  embar- 
rassments, for  his  business  affairs  were  unfortunate 
from  that  time. 

From  the  loss  of  his  accounts-  and  vouchers  a  set- 
tlement had  to  be  postponed  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment until  duplicates  could  be  supplied  from 
California,  which  was  rendered  difficult  from  the  un- 
settled state  of  that  country. 

His  old  friends  and  neighbors,  on  his  return,  gave 
him  a  public  reception  and  banquet  at  Jersey  City. 
They  had  followed  his  successful  and  eventful  career 
with  deep  interest,  and  gave  him  a  generous  and 
warm-hearted  welcome ;  and  in  September  of  that 
year,  1860,  only  a  few  months  after  his  return,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  for  the  Thirty-second  Congress. 
Mr.  Price  accepted  the  nomination,  and  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  170.  During  the  period  between 
his  election  and  taking  his  seat,  which  was  more  than 
a  year,  he  returned  to  California,  and  was  warmly 
greeted  by  the  authorities  and  his  friends  in  San 
Francbco,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  Morning  Post  of  June  24,  1851 : 

"  Of  the  many  of  our  citizens  who  took  an  early 


interest  in  the  establishment  of  this  city  and  the  or- 
ganization of  its  institutions,  and  who  have  returned 
among  us  after  a  visit  to  the  older  States,  none  have 
I  deserved  or  received  a  more  cordial  welcome  than 
I  Rodman  M.  Price,  Esq. 

"  Although  of  a  school  of  politics  opposed  to  tiiose 
which  it  is  our  pride  to  represent,  we  shall  hail  in 
'  this  newly-elected  representative  from  New  Jersey 
'  one  who  will  outweigh  all  mere  party  considerations, 
I  and  will  insure  one  more  true  and  well-informed 
'  friend  of  California  in  the  counciis  of  that  general 
I  government  to  whose  action  at  its  next  session  we  all 
■  look  with  so  much  interest." 

Mr.  Price's  business  had  been  managed  disastrously 
,  in  New  York,  and  his  property  in  California  had 
•  diminished  in  value.  Devastating  fires  had  swept 
I  over  the  city  twice  during  his  absence.  This  pre- 
I  vented  Mr.  Price  frt)m  making  the  arrangements  that 
he  had  anticipated  to  liquidate  all  the  claims  against 
his  firm,  which  was  dissolved.  Still  he  returned  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  was  handed  over 
to  the  creditors  of  his  late  house,  and  he  looked  for- 
I  ward  confidently  to  the  revenues  of  his  California  prop- 
erty relieving  him  from  all  embarrassments,  as  they 
were  still  very  large.  On  this  visit  he  again  explored 
the  country,  and  contrasted  its  growth  and  population 
with  what  it  was  when  the  American  flag  was  first 
raised  in  July,  1846,  only  four  years  before.  He  also 
spent  some  time  upon  his  ranche  of  San  Greronimo, 
in  Marin  County,  which  he  had  greatly  improved, 
and  was  at  the  time  the  most  improved  farm  in  the 
country.  He  returned  just  in  time  to  take  his  seat  as 
the  youngest  member  in  Congress  in  December.  He 
was  distinguished  for  the  faithful  and  close  attention 
to  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  and  the  prompt 
and  ready  attention  he  gave  to  their  wants.  He  was 
successful  in  getting  large  appropriations  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Passaic  River,  and  also  in  getting 
some  change  in  the  tariff  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
his  constituents.  As  a  representative  in  Congress,  he 
advocated  a  distribution  of  public  lands  to  the  old 
Revolutionary  States  for  educational  purposes,  and  for 
the  endowment  of  State  insane  asylums,  and  also  for 
the  homestead  bill,  granting  land  to  actual  settlers  on 
the  public  domain,  and  opposed  all  grants  of  lands  to 
railroads.  He  also  prepared  with  great  care  and  re- 
search a  bill  for  a  Pacific  Railroad. 

He  was  again  nominated  for  Congress,  and  one  of  the 
most  spirited  and  warmly-contested  elections  ensued 
that  has  ever  taken  place.  The  opposition  nominated 
Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Pennington,  who  was  elected.  His 
friends  at  once  said,  "  Well,  if  he  can't  go  to  Con- 
gress he  shall  be  Governor  next  year." 

At  the  next  State  Convention  he  ,was  accordingly 
nominated  for  Governor,  and  Jan.  17,  1854,  was  in- 
augurated to  serve  three  years. 

The  administration  of  Grovernor  Price  was  emi- 
nently successful  and  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  his 
State.    His  various  and  important  recommendations 
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and  progressive  views  were  carried  out  by  the  Legis- 
lature.   He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  education, 
and  devoted  much  time  to  this  cause.    In  his  inau- 
gural address  he  says,  "  It  is  a  truth  that  the  greater 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  the  greater  the  safety 
of  our  republican  institutions.    Whilst  we  abjure  a 
property  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  we  would  make  a  fair  educational  standard 
to  justify  the  right.    Property  musj;  be  accountable 
for  the  liberal  education  of  every  child.  .  .  .  Educa- 
tion is  calculated  to  diminish  crime,  and  is  essential 
to  the  great  principle  of  self-government.    It  is  our 
pride  to  be  first  in  intelligence,  first  in  defense  of 
State  rights,  and  first  in  the  defense  of  the  Union.'' 
He  recommended  in  the  same  address  the  establish- 
ment of  teachers'  institutes  and  a  Normal  School. 
They  were  both  established  on  the  most  liberal  basis 
during  his  term,  and  he  had  the  gratification  of  see- 
ing them  both  in  successful  operation.    At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  administration  his  State  was  behind 
some  of  her  sister-States  in  education,  but  at  the 
termination  her  educational  system  was  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  other  State. 

A  geological  survey  was  commenced  by  his  recom- 
mendation upon  the  most  thorough  principle,  and 
was  prosecuted  during  his  administration  with  great 
zeal  and  accuracy,  and  with  much  valuable  develop- 
ment. 

This  survey  was  preceded  by  a  topographical  survey 
and  good  physical  map,  and  a  precise  chemical  analy- 
sis followed  the  examinations  in  the  field.  The  details 
of  the  work  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  scientific  persons  generally,  and  by  the 
law  was  under  the  entire  direction  of  the  Governor. 

During  his  administration  the  question  of  general 
and  special  banks  became  a  very  exciting  one  in  the 
L^isJatnre  ;  many  old  bank  charters  were  about  ex- 
piring, and  they  were  unwilling  to  come  under  the 
general  law  and  give  security  for  their  issues.  Gov- 
ernor Price  sustained  the  general  law,  and  at  one 
session  vetoed  more  than  thirty  bank  charters,  but 
such  was  the  power  of  the  banks  they  were  afterwards 
passed  by  a  constitutional  vote. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  administration,  his  accounts 
remaining  unsettled  with  the  government  from  the 
loss  of  some  vouchers  and  the  suspension  of  others, 
a  wide  difference  existed  between  the  accounting  of- 
ficers of  the  Treasury  and  Governor  Price,  and  each 
claimed  a  balance. 

To  adjust  this  difference  it  was  necessary  for  the 
government  to  bring  a  suit,  as  Governor  Price  was 
prevented  by  law  from  sueing  the  United  States.  The 
ease  came  to  trial  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  New  Jersey  in  March,  1856,  and  resulted  in  a 
Terdict  in  favor  of  Governor  Price.  For  the  amount 
of  the  verdict  and  the  large  unadjudicated  balance 
of  his  claim  ag^ainst  the  government  he  subsequently 
{vosecuted  with  success  before  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Daring  the  whole  of  Governor  Price's*  administra- 


tion his  messages  showed  his  entire  devotion  to  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
his  conservative  State  rights,  national  union  senti- 
ments. 

After  the  close  of  his  administration  as  Governor  he 
devoted  himself  to  private  business  pursuits,  and  es- 
tablished the  Weehawken  ferry  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  which  he  managed  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  property  was  at  that  time  owned  by  Gov- 
ernor Price's  father,  and  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
1864,  was  sold,  his  son  settling  up  his  estate.  In  1861 
t  Governor  Price  represented  New  Jersey  at  the  Peace 
Congress  at  Washington.  In  1862  he  took  up  his 
residence  on  his  beautiful  estate  of  Hazlewood,on  the 
Bamapo  River,  that  has  since  continued  to  be  his 
home.  Here  he  now  lives  in  the  peaceAil  pursuit  of 
husbandry,  devoting  himself  to  the  advancement  of 
improved  agriculture,  administering  with  peculiar 
grace  the  hospitalities  of  an  elegant  home,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  respect  and  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

CoL  Ezra  Miller. — ^The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  of 
Scotch  descent.  His  father,  Ezra  Wilson  Miller,  was 
the  oldest  of  the  four  sons  of  the  late  Capt.  Thaddeus 
Miller,  of  Bedford,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  of 
Mary  Elizabeth  Webb,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  His 
mother  was  Hannah  Ryerson,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Ryerson,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Pomp- 
ton,  N.  J.  Both  of  Col.  Miller's  parents  were  pos- 
sessed of  abundant  means,  and,  owing  to  ill  health, 
his  father  engaged  in  no  business  except  that  of  di- 
recting his  employers  in  the  management  of  his  farm. 

Col.  Ezra  Miller  was  born  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Hudson,  in  Bergen  County,  on  May  12,  1812,  his 
parents  occupying  a  quaint  but  richly-furnished  farm- 
house which  still  stands  within  plain  view  of  and 
nearly  opposite  Port  Washington.  Here  he  passed 
the  first  five  years  of  his  life.  Subsequently  the 
family  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  they  re- 
sided three  years,  and  then  to  find  a  more  healthy 
residence  removed  to  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Three  years  later  they  changed  their  residence  to 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  Ezra  Miller  grew  to  man- 
hood, receiving  a  thorough  English  education.  It 
was  the  design  of  his  father  that  he  should  pursue 
the  study  of  medicine,  but  the  natural  bent  of  his 
mind  was  in  the  direction  of  mathematical  and  me- 
chanical investigation,  to  which  he  paid  much  atten- 
tion, and  which  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  successful 
civil,  topographical,  mechanical,  and  hydraulic  engi- 
neer, a  profession  that  he  has  followed  more  or  less 
down  to  the  present  time. 

On  Sept.  28, 1888,  Col.  Miller  enlisted  in  a  company 
of  horse  artillery  belonging  to  the  Second  Regiment 
First  Brigade,  New  York  State  Militia.  After  an 
honorable  service  of  nearly  six  years,  during  which 
time  he  filled  the  various  offices  in  the  company,  he 
was  on  the  6th  of  August,  1839,  appointed  adjutant  of 
the  regiment,  and  July  2d  of  the  following  year  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel,  in  which  ca- 
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pacity  be  served  until  July  4, 1842,  when  he  was  pro-  The  following  year  (1852)  he  was  elected  a  member 
moted  to  a  lull  colonelcy  and  placed  in  command  of  of  the  State  Senate  from  the  Seventeenth  District, 
the  regiment.  comprising  the  county  of  Rock,  then  the  most  wealthy 

In  May,  1841,  Col.  Miller  was  united  in  marriage  '  and  populous,  excepting  Milwaukee,  in  the  State.  As 
to  Amanda,  daughter  of  Capt  Seth  Millar,  of  New  i  a  senator  he  serv^  the  State  and  his  constitaency 
York,  and  removed  to  Fort  Hamilton,  residing  on  the  with  honor  and  fidelity,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
"  Post  place,"  adjoining  the  fort.  While  here  he  .  Governor  one  of  the  managers  of  the  State  Institation 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  efSciency  of  the  United  for  the  Blind.  After  one  term  of  faithful  service  as 
States  troops  stationed  at  that  point,  and  rendered  a  representative  he  declined  a  renomination,  as  well 
material  assistance  to  Lieut.  Duncan,  of  the  regular  as  a  remuneration  for  ^xtra  services  rendered  in  be- 
army,  in  command  of  Company  A  of  United  States  {  half  of  certain  local  improvements.  It  was  daring 
artillery,  and  training  his  company  successAilly  Col.  Miller's  senatorial  term  that  the  celebrated  trial 
against  the  machinations  of  a  superior  ofScer  at  head-  .  of  Judge  Hubbel  occurred,  in  which  the  former  took 
quarters,  who  had  for  some  cause  conceived  a  dislike  |  an  important  part.  For  this  and  other  duties  an  extra 
for  the  young  commandant,  and  who  sought  to  curtail  mileage  was  voted  by  both  Houses,  which  Col.  Miller 
his  chances  of  success,  in  the  decline  of  his  military  |  opposed,  and  he  was  the  only  member  who  did  not 
discipline,  by  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  the  accus-  draw  pay  for  the  same,  the  amount  still  standing  to 
tomed  sum  of  money  for  the  yearly  renting  of  a  field  1  his  credit  on  the  books  of  the  State  treasurer, 
on  which  to  drill  his  company.  Col.  Miller  counter-  |  No  great  length  of  time  had  elapsed  after  the  reel- 
acted  this  influence  by  loaning  Lieut.  Duncan  one  of  dence  of  Col.  Miller  in  the  West  before  his  naturally 
his  meadows  in  which  to  drill  his  command.  In  the  ;  inquiring  mind  led  him  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
Mexican  war,  which  followed  shortly  after,  Duncan's  j  affairs  in  that  growing  section,  and  to  suggest  changes 
battery  took  a  very  important  part,  and  gave  ample  <  and  improvements  that  might  conduce  to  its  more 
evidence  of  the  great  value  of  its  perfect  drill.  It  i  rapid  growth  and  development.  His  principal  atten- 
saved  the  army  at  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma,  i  tion  was  directed  to  the  railroad  system  of  the  country, 
and  throughout  the  campaigns  of  Taylor  and  Scott  i  He  had  been  present  at  the  birth  of  that  system ;  had 
did  the  most  effective  service.  !  traveled  in  the  first  trains,  when  stage-coach  bodies 

In  the  month  of  April,  1848,  Col.  Miller  removed  '  were  placed  upon  trucks  and  run  upon  strap  rails; 
with  his  family  to  Rock  County,  in  the  State  of  Wis-  <  when,  in  case  of  rain,  the  locomotive  was  housed  and 
consin,  which  had  just  been  added  to  the  union  of  I  horses  substituted;  and  when  the  construction  of 
States.  There  he  engaged  in  surveying  the  United  tracks,  locomotives,  and  cars  was  in  the  most  crude 
States  and  State  lands,  with  his  residence  at  the  new  '  state.  His  acquaintance  with  these  matters  enabled 
town  of  Magnolia.  He  at  once  took  a  prominent  and  ;  him  to  perceive  that  improvements  were  necessary  in 
influential  place  in  the  community,  and  was  elected  order  to  facilitate  transportation,  making  it  reliable 
to  various  county  and  town  offices.  For  two  terms  and  expeditious  between  the  seaboard  and  the  far 
he  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  with  general  |  West ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  finding  errors  that 
acceptance.  It  is  true  that  his  unfailing  good  humor  needed  correcting,  particularly  in  the  method  of 
often  led  him  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  but  in  the  >  making  up  the  passenger  trains,  which,  though  it 
end  the  greater  good  was  generally  thereby  accom-  I  might  do  for  a  speed  of  ten  miles,  or  less,  per  hour, 
plLshed.  It  was  during  his  first  term  of  office  that  a  !  was  dangerous  to  life  at  a  greater  speed, 
constable  brought  a  prisoner  before  him  on  a  warrant  |  The  height  of  the  first  cars  was  two  feet  ten  inches 
for  assault  issued  by  a  justice  of  an  adjoining  town.  <  above  the  track,  and  the  couplers  were  placed  on  a 
The  colonel,  seated  on  a  log  in  a  grove  near  his  house,  I  line  with  the  sills,  the  buffers  being  on  the  same  line, 
listened  to  the  constable's  testimony  against  the  pris-  |  though  separately  constructed.  Subsequent  improve- 
oner,  who  was  a  peaceful  man  when  not  under  the  in-  .  ments,  however,  raised  the  coach  and  car  bodies,  ren- 
fluence  of  liquor.  On  hearing  the  case  the  justice  found  ,  dering  it  advisable  to  combine  both  buffer  and  coupler 
it  to  be  only  a  petty  scuffle,  the  result  of  a  too  free  use  |  in  one,  and  place  them  beneath  the  platform  and  below 
of  liquor  at  a  chopping-bee,  and  after  administering  i  the  line  of  the  sills, — which  is  the  line  of  resistance  to 
a  little  good  advice  to  the  prisoner,  at  the  same  time  '  any  longitudinal  blow, — in  order  to  admit  of  their 
receiving  his  promise  to  do  better  in  the  future,  he  !  coupling  to  the  older  cars.  This  depression  of  the 
dismissed  the  case,  directing  that  the  costs  be  paid  by  ,  line  of  resistance  between  the  cars  was  the  greatest 
the  constable,  to  which  that  functionary  readily  re-  error  of  the  American  system  of  making  up  trains, 
sponded  by  pulling  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and  treat-  and  led  to  that  most  fatal  of  all  forms  of  railway  ac- 
ing  the  court.  .  cidents,  telescoping.    About  the  year  1853,  while  Col. 

The  military  reputation  of  Col.  Miller  followed  him  |  Miller  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  portions  of  the 
to  the  West,  and  on  July  4, 1851,  he  was  appointed  by  |  Northwestern  Railway,  there  were  a  number  of  acci- 


Governor  Dewey  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Eighth  Regi-  |  dents  upon  the  great  passenger  lines,  both  East  and 
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ment  State  Militia,  a  position  which  he  filled  during  ,  West,  in  which  cars  were  telescoped  with  £iital  results, 
his  residence  in  Wisconsin.  I  owing  entirely  to  the  errors  mentioned.    Col.  Miller 
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also  discovered  that  the  oscillation  of  cars  acting  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  coupled  as  all  of  them 
were  by  slack  links  or  chains,  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  derailment,  and  that  it  could  only 
be  prevented  by  tension,  or  holding  the  cars  firmly 
together ;  and  the  result  of  long  years  of  labor  and 
experiment  on  his  part  was  the  invention  of  what  is 
DOW  ksown  as  the  "  Miller  Platform,''  a  device  that 
is  now  in  general  use  on  all  the  railroads  of  this 
country,  and  which  is  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  life- 
saving  invention  ever  placed  upon  rail,  saving  more 
than  a  thousand  lives  a  year. 

The  result  of  Col.  Miller's  labors  in  behalf  of  safety 
in  railway  travel  has  been  to  greatly  diminish  the 
number  of  accidents,  to  put  an  end  to  telescoping  and 
oscillation  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  country,  and  to 
infuse  a  feeling  of  safety  and  comfort  into  the  passen- 
ger, the  employ 4,  the  manager,  and  the  stockholder. 
He  has  in  his  possession  a  large  collection  of  letters 
from  presidents,  managers,  superintendents,  master- 
mechanics,  car-builders,  conductors,  and  engineers, 
all  of  which  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  great  value 
of  these  inventions. 

Col.  Miller  has  invented  several  other  valuable  im- 
provements for  various  purposes.  He  has  letters 
patent  for  his  platforms  in  Russia,  and  has  licensed 
that  government  to  use  them,  and  it  is  now  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  national  standard  system  of  Russian 
railways.  They  are  also  used  in  nearly  all  countries, 
and  will  soon  become  the  only  system  of  making  up 
trains.  The  colonel  occupies  a  beautiful  residence  at 
Mahwah,  Bergen  Co.,  which  his  ingenious  devices  and 
excellent  artistic  taste  have  rendered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rural  homes  in  the  United  States.  Here  he 
loves  to  retire,  away  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
a  large  business,  engaging  in  the  cultivation  and  dec- 
oration of  his  lands,  and  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
benefiting  the  community  in  which  he  has  located. 
Socially,  he  is  the  most  affable  of  men,  and  his  genial 
good  nature  and  ready  wit  make  him  a  welcome 
guest  at  many  firesides.  Occasionally  he  indulges  in 
a  European  tour,  where  he  studies  the  styles  of  archi- 
tecture and  other  improvements  of  the  Old  World. 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  intimate  with  the  col. 
onel  since  his  boyhood  says  of  him,  "  The  colonel  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  social  of  men,  approach- 
able to  all,  frank,  truthful,  honest,  faithful,  and  ex- 
ceedingly generous  and  charitable,  and  while  his 
Scotch  blood  fires  quickly  at  an  attempt  to  wrong 
him,  he  is  calm  and  forgiving." 

Col.  Miller  and  his  wife,  who,  like  himself,  is  hale 
and  active,  have  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  viz. :  Ezra  Wilson,  Jordan  Gray,  Dr.  Frank 
W.,  Amanda  Josephine,  wife  of  M.  L.  Hinman,  of 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  Hattie  M.,  wife  of  J.  H.  Van 
Kirk,  of  New  York.  All  are  married  and  settled  in 
life,  and  have  apartments  especially  provided  for 
them  at  the  spacious  residence  of  their  parents  when 
visiting  "  home." 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PASSAIC  COUNTY. 

Boundaries. — ^The  county  of  Passaic  was  oi^anized 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  on  Feb.  7, 1837. 
Its  boundaries  are  thus  defined  in  the  act : 

**  All  those  parts  of  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Bergen  contained  within 
the  following  boundaries  and  lines:  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Tante- 
kaw  or  Third  Biver,  at  its  entrance  into  the  PassRic  River,  being  the 
present  boundary  of  the  township  of  Acquackauunk ;  running  thence 
northwesterly  along  the  course  of  the  line  of  the  said  township  to  the 
comer  of  said  line,  at  or  near  the  Newark  and  Pompton  turnpike ;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  bend  of  the  road  below  the  house  now  occupied 
by  John  Freeman,  in  the  township  of  Caldwell,  being  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  in  length ;  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  Passaic  RiTer ;  thence 
along  tlie  middle  of  said  river  to  the  middle  of  the  month  of  the  Pompton 
River,  by  the  two  bridges;  thence  up  said  river  along  the  line  between 
Bei^en  and  Morris  Counties  to  Sussex  County :  thence  along  the  line  be- 
tween Sussex  and  Bergen  Counties  to  the  State  of  New  York;  thence 
easterly  along  the  line  between  the  two  States  to  the  division  line  be- 
tween the  townships  of  Pompton  and  Franklin ;  thence  along  said  line 
dividing  said  townships  and  the  townships  of  Franklin  and  Saddle  River, 
to  where  it  Intersects  the  road  oommuuly  called  Goetschius*  lane;  thenoe 
down  the  centre  of  said  road  or  lane  tii  iIil>  THHrnic  River;  thence  down 
the  middle  of  the  Passaic  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  erected  into  a  separate  county,  to  be  called  the  county  of 
Passaic;  said  lines  shall  hereafter  be  the  division  lines  between  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Morris,  Sussex,  Bergen,  and  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  county  of  Passaic,  respecUvely."  * 

Civil  Divisions. — The  original  civil  divisions  of 
Passaic  County  were  Acquackanonk,  taken  from 
Essex,  erected  into  a  township  in  1693 ;  Manchester, 
included  in  Saddle  River  township,  Bergen  Co.,  prior 
td  1837 ;  Pompton,  erected  as  part  of  Bergen  County 
in  1797 ;  and  West  Milford,  taken  from  Pompton  in 
1834.  In  1847  Wayne  township  was  set  off  from 
Manchester.  Paterson  township  was  erected  from 
Acquackanonk  in  1831,  incorporated  in  1851,  en- 
larged in  1854  and  1855  by  the  addition  of  the  present 
First  and  Second  Wards,  and  again  in  1869  by  the 
annexation  of  a  considerable  portion  from  Little  Falls 
and  Acquackanonk.  Little  Falls  was  set  off  from 
the  latter  township  in  1868.  Passaic  was  erected 
from  Acquackanonk  in  1866 ;  in  1871  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  village,  and  in  1873  received  a  city 
charter. 

The  present  civil  divisions  of  the  county  are  the 
cities  of  Paterson  and  Passaic  and  the  townships  of 
Acquackanonk,  Little  Falls,  Manchester,  Pompton, 
Wayne,  and  West  Milford. 

Area  and  Taxable  Valuation.— The  area  and 
taxable  valuation  of  these  cities  and  townships  are 
as  follows: 

Area  In  Valuation. 

Acres.  t~uo««u. 

Paterson 6;J67  ^;>73,no 

Passaic 800  2,904,426 

Acquackanonk 6,4i0  I,fi00,o00 

Little  Falls .1,261  460,000 

.  Manchester 6.122  6:iB,660 

Pompton 27.716  647,8.50 

Wayne 15,700  747,530 

West  Milford 41,.369  480,876 

ToUls ~ 106,7:H  827,963,:i40 

1  Mixon*8  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  182. 
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POPULATIOir. 

PiRtOTion:                               1880.  1875.  1870. 

FlrrtWard 2,272  4,050  2,904 

Second  Ward 6,782  4«636  3,208 

Third  Ward.. 7.619  5,823  4,454 

FonrthWard 5,561  4,482  3,574 

Fifth  Ward 7,605  5,520  7,202 

Sixth  Ward 4,149  3,318  4,113 

Serenth  Ward 6,666  4,515  3,101 

Eighth  Ward 9,396  6,870  4,044 

Ninth  Ward 979 

ToUl  dty 50,950  38,824  38,579 

Pm«Ic „    6,532  4,883  »  .-^^ 

Acqnackanonk 1,782  1,631  j  *»^'***^ 

LitUeFalla 1,404  1.456  1,282 

Manch«t«r 1,613  1,334  1,166 

Wayne 1,767  1,630  1,621 

Pompton 2,251  1,560  1,840 

WeetMilford 2,691  2,472  2,660 

Total  towns 17,830  14,960  12,837 

Paterwn 60,960  38,824  33,579 

Total  oonnty 68,780  63,798  46,416 

The  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  the  county 
has  been :  From  1840  to  1850, 35  per  cent;  from  1850 
to  1855, 10  per  cent ;  from  1855  to  1860,  20  per  cent ; 

from  1860  to  1865,  33  per  cent ;  from  1865  to  1870, 

26  per  cent ;  from  1870  to  1875,  17  per  cent ;  from 
1875  to  1880,  27.8  per  cent 
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1887,  Got  31,  Oomeliua  G.  Van  Biper,  Nathaniel  Board,  Horatio  MoMa, 
Abraham  Byereon :  Nor.  14,  Oomelini  C.  Blaurelt,  John  S.  Tan  WIn> 
kie,  John  B.  Speer,  Lambert  Sythoff,  Krert  H.  Van  Neai.    1838,  Feb. 
28,  David  Burnett;  Oct  26,  Corneliue  Van  Wagoner,  Samoel  Van 
Sann.    1839,  March  12,  Nicholas  Smith,  Oeorge  W.  CollSu,  laaac  P. 
Oooley.    1840,  Feb.  27,  DaWd  H.  BeeTe.     1841,  Nov.  3,  John  Parke. 
1842,  Oct.  28,  Cornellna  G.  Van  Biper,  Horatio  Moeee  ;  Not.  8,  Gome- 
line  0.  BUnTelt,  John  8.  Tan  Winkle,  John  B.  Speer ;  Oct  28,  Abra- 
ham  Byerwn ;  Nov.  8,  Evert  H.  Van  Nets,  Lambert  Sythoff.    1843, 
Feb.  23,  David  Bnmett,  Oeorge  A.  Byemn ;  Oct  30,  John  K.  Flood, 
Bei\|amin  Sandford,  Thumae  Gould ;  Nov.  9,  Cornelina  L  Weater-  ; 
velt,  Henry  Whitely,  Melancthon  S.  Wick  ware;  Oct  30,  Beqjamin  ; 
N.  Cleveland,  Bbeneier  Cubb;  Nov.  9,  Jacob  Van  Houten.    1844, 
Jan.  19,  Gomelina  I.  Tan  Wagoner,  Jacob  Berdan ;  March  13,  Ben-  I 
jamin  Oeroe,  Henry  Schoonmaker.    1846,  April  1,  Peter  P.  Brown.  | 
1846,  April  1,  Bobert  Morrell.   1847,  March  3,  David  Burnett ;  April  1, 
Gomelina  G.  Van  Biper.    1848,  April  1,  Nicholaa  B.  Terhune.    1849,  | 
Feb.  28,  George  A.  ByerMu;  April  1,  Samoel  A.  Van  Saun.    1850,   < 
April  1,  PeUr  P.  Brown.    1861,  April  1,  Peregrine  Sandford.    1862,  i 
April  1, Henry  P.Simmons.   1853,  April  1.  Henry  Goddington.  1854,  I 
AprU  1,  Gilbert  M.  Cooper.    1866,  Feb.  8,  Peregrine  Sandford.    1867, 
April  1,  Benjamin  N.  Cleveland.    1868,  April  1.  Henry  Coddlngton.  I 
1869,  April  1,  Bei^amln  Geroe.    1862,  April  1,  Martin  Oytuavan,  Ben- 
jamin N.  Cleveland.    1863,  April  1,  Patrick  Agnew.    1864,  April  1, 
Peregrine  Sandford.    1866,  June  6,  Bernard  0*NellI.    1866,  March 
7,  Garret  Van  Wagoner.    1867,  April  1,  John  N.  Terhune.    1868, 
April  1,  John  B.  Daggers.    1869,  April  1,  Peregrine  Sandford.  1872,  I 
April  I,  John  N.  Terhune.    1873,  April  1,  Joseph  B.  Baldwin.    1876, 
Juue  1,  Peregrine  Sandfbrd.    1876,  April  1,  Peregrine  Sandford.   | 
1877,  April  1,  John  B.  Daggers.    1878,  April  1,  Henry  P.  Simmons.     ' 

JUfflOKS  or  TBI  PSAOB. 

1837,  Oct.  31,  Cornelius  G.  Van  Biper,  Nathaniel  Board,  Horatio  Moses,  ' 
Abraham  Byeraon,  Samuel  Van  Saun,  Charles  T.  Wallace ;  Nov.  14, 
James  King,  Nicholas  Smith,  William  A.  Cobb,  John  S.  Van  Winkle, 
Lambert  SythoflT,  Bichard  I.  Jacobus.    1838,  Feb.  28,  Isaiah  M.  Cue- 
mond,  David  Burnett;  Jan.  19,  Isaac  P.  Cooley,  John  D.  Merselis; 

1  Census  of  Passaic  and  Aoquackanunk  taken  together  in  1870. 


Oct  26,  ComaUna  &  Van  Wagoner.  1839,  Jan.  26,  John  Psrkr,  Oo^ 
nelios  C.  Blaavelt,  George  W.  Colfax,  John  B.  Vanderver,  John  B. 
Vreelaod ;  Nov.  7,  J.  B.  Nafte,  ThomM  Gould.  1840,  Feb.  27,  Dtvid 
H.  Beeve,  Samuel  A.  Van  Sann.  1841,  March  9,  Simeon  Hart  Adrian 
Van  Biper ;  Nor.  3,  John  B.  Speer.  1842,  Oct  28,  OomeUns  Q.  Ysn 
Biper,  Horatio  Moses,  Abraham  Byerson ;  Nov.  8,  John  8.  Tan  Wiih 
kle,  Bichard  I.  Jacobus ;  Oct  31,  Ohariee  T.  WalUoe ;  Nov.  8,  Lambert 
Sythoff.  1843,  Jan.  17,  Isaac  P.  Oooley ;  Feb.  13,  Darid  Burnett ;  Jsn. 
17,  John  D.  Vreeland ;  Feb.  23,  John  Pft^k^ George  A.  Byenon ;  Oct 
90,  John  K.  Flood,  Peregrine  Sandfbrd,  Heniy  E.  Cooley ;  Nov.  9,8sb- 
oel  Boberts,  Cornelius  I.  Westervelt,  Henry  Whitely,  David  L  Alyss, 
Melancthon  S.  Wick  ware ;  Oct  3U,  Ebenexer  Cobb,  Henry  Sohoon- 
maker.  1844,  Jan.  19,  Cornelius  S.  Van  Wagoner,  Jacob  Berdan; 
March  IS,  Bdward  C.  MiOTiChariee  Inglis,  Cornelius  A.  Van  Houtee, 
John  Vail,  John  P.  Carroll,  Barney  I.  Spear,  John  F.  Board,  Bobert 
Bntan.  1845,  May  1,  George  Stephens,  Daniel  Bossell,  Simeon  Hart, 
David  Dimick,  Horaiio  Mosea,  Benjamin  Geroe,  Jacob  Tan  Houten, 
John  B.  Nafle,  David  Burnett,  Adrian  Van  Biper,  Cornelius  G.  Yan 
Biper,  James  Hinchman,  John  Vail,  John  A.  Byerson.  1848,  Nay 
1,  Henry  B.  Cooley,  Kdward  C.  May.  1849,  Mfy  1,  Bobert  Bntan, 
Seaman  Potter,  Andrew  Mead,  George  A.  Byerson,  John  H.  De  Buv, 
John  F.  Board.  I860,  May  1,  John  A.  Miller,  Andrew  Mead,Oo^ 
nelina  A.  Van  HouUn,  Henry  Coddlngton,  Darid  Dimick,  Comdio* 
G.  Tan  Biper,  John  Benson,  Cornelius  C.  Blanvelt  Peregrine  Sand- 
ford, Adriau  Tan  Biper,  Bichard  Brower,  John  Stagg,  BeoJsiBin 
Geroe,  Garret  Tan  Wagoner;  April  1,  John  McAlvanah.  1861,  Nay 
1,  George  A.  Byerson,  John  Tall ;  April  14,  Daniel  P.  Lanteraan, 
Thomas  McMickens,  Charles  T.  Wallace.  1863,  April  11,  Jsfflfe  Van 
Orden,  Cornelius  T.  WalUoe.  1864,  Migr  1,  David  N.  Shippee.  1866, 
May  1,  Cornelius  C.  Blauvelt,  Peregrine  Sandford,  John  Avisos, 
Henry  Coddlngton,  John  Benson,  David  Dimick,  Garret  Tan  Wag- 
oner, Bei^Jamin  D.  Doremus,  William  M.  Morrell,  John  F.  Board, 
Cornelius  G.  Tan  Biper,  William  G.  Smith,  Peter  Boperty,  Henry 
MoClany ;  May  12,  John  Stagg.  1857,  May  2,  William  K.  Thonp- 
son;  May  1,  Bernard  O'Neill,  George  A.  Byerson.  1868,  May  I. 
Francis  Gallagher,  Anthony  S.  Day,  Thomas  Wickens,  William  & 
Hunt  David  N.  Shippee.  1860,  May  I,  John  Arisen,  Peregrine 
Sandford,  Henry  Coddlngton,  Benjamin  Qaroe,  Cornelias  C.  Blanvelt, 
Beqjamin  D.  Doremus,  H.  C.  Hudson,  John  Bensoa,  Samuel  W.  God- 
dard,  Abraham  Tan  HouUn.  1861,  May  1,  John  J.  Slagg,  Andrew 
Mead,  John  F.  Board,  Cornelius  Q.  Tan  Biper,  Henry  Schoonmaker, 
William  Cook,  Thomas  Gould,  John  Donovan,  John  Flynn,  Joseph 
Stamfleld,  Peter  P.  Brown,  Jonathan  B.  Webb.  1862,  May  1,  Garret 
Tan  Wagoner,  Martin  Canavan,  Bernard  O'Neill,  George  A.  Byer- 
son. 1863,  May  1,  John  Wm.  Bea,  Hesekiah  S.  Timbrel,  Thomas 
Mitkins,  John  Brush.  1864,  Mi^r  1,  I>»vid  N.  Shippee,  M.  B.  Hnyler. 
1866,  May  1,  John  Avisou,  Benjamin  Geroe,  H.  C.  Hudson,  Orreo 
Tanderhoven,  George  D.  Doremus,  Moses  Dmry,  Chariea  P.  Gumee, 
John  J.  Stagg,  WilUam  Cook,  Andrew  Mead,  Cornelius  G.  Tan  Biper. 
1860,  May  1,  Edward  M.  Weiss,  John  F.  Board,  John  Donovan,  T.  W. 
Gurnee,  James  Cory,  W.  0*kWj  Boat,  J.  a  McConnell,  William  C. 
Doremus.  1867,  May  1,  A.  Butterworth,  G.  S.  Chiswell,  Bernard 
O'Neill,  George  A.  Byerson.  1868,  May  1,  John  Brush,  John  Crown, 
Michael  Quigley,  Peter  Bntan,  Isaac  Teecelius,  Darid  Dimick,  Philip 
Schuyler,  David  N.  Shippee.  1869,  May  1,  S.  M.  Tanderhoven,  Wm. 
H.  Chamberlin,  Isaac  Silcocks,  John  W.  Berry,  John  C.  Post  Abra- 
ham Ackerman.  1870,  May  1,  John  Avison,  H.  C.  Hudson,  Hexekiah 
Scofleld,  Bei^amin  D.  Doremus,  William  Cook,  J.  M.  Oatman,  Joel  M. 
Johnson,  John  Preston,  Bolieri  Bridge,  Moses  Demsy,  Beynier  Speer, 
Francis  J.  Manson.  1871,  May  1,  George  C.  Bock,  James  Cory,  Al- 
bert B.  Conkling,  John  Watson,  Garret  Van  Houten,  W.  Oakley 
Boat,  John  F.  Board.  1872,  Mi^r  1>  Junes  A.  Morrisse,  George  S. 
Chiswell,  John  B.  Berdan,  Abraham  Tan  Houten,  James  Loftus, 
James  H.  O'Neill.  1873,  May  1,  John  H.  Quaine,  Bernard  O'Neill, 
John  E.  Manson,  Henry  Mnny,  George  A.  Byerson,  John  Brush, 
Lawrence  McManus,  J.  C.  McConnell,  Peter  Bntan,  Christopher 
McKieman,  Beqjamiu  D.  Doremus,  Bdward  N.  Tyson,  Darid  Dim- 
ick, Alfred  Tan  Biper,  John  DulTtis,  James  A.  SprouU,  Abraham  N. 
Fonda.  1874,  May  1,  Peregrine  Sandford,  Malachi  Hlggins,  John 
W.  Berry,  C.  McKiernan,  Paul  J.  Tnuderbeck,  Isaac  Silocka,  PhUip 
Schuyler,  Conrad  Treeland,  Daniel  O'Connell.  1876,  May  I,  John 
Avison,  John  Preston,  Jacob  M.  Oatman,  George  G.  Halstead,  Wil- 
liam Cook,  H.  C.  Hudson,  Abraham  Termeilen,  Hexekiah  Soofield, 
John  C.  Boe.  1876,  May  1,  Sidney  Farrar,  John  B.  Bedney,  James 
Dimond,  Leonard  L.  Grear,  Francis  J.  ManM>n,  W.  Oakley  Boat,  Al- 
Tin  Webb,  John  H.  Brown.  S.  A.  McGregor.  1877,  May  I ,  James 
Loftus,  James  A.  Morrime,  John  B.  Berdan,  John  McGow^  George 
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S.  Chiswell,  Sliaa  Tan  New,  George  A.  Ryeraon.  1878,  Hay  I,  Da- 
Tld  Dlmick,  James  A.  Norton,  Edward  N.  Tyion,  EdmoDd  Mead, 
Jamei  A.  Sproall,  G.  H.  Schensck,  Lawrence  McManua,  Michael 
King,  Peter  Bntan,  T.  G.  Stewart,  Bepjamln  D.  Doremns,  TnuisYau 
Identine,  Alfred  Van  Riper.  1879,  May  1,  Jamet  Dimond,  John  J. 
Cadmus,  Peregrine  Sandford,  Conrad  Yreeland,  Samuel  A.  McGregor. 
1880,  May  1,  John  ATison,  John  Preston,  William  Cook,  H.  G.  Hud- 
son, J.  M.  Oatman,  Thomas  Mickens,  John  Van  Yermeule,  Charles 
A.  O'Neill.  1881,  May  1,  Sidney  Farrar,  Michael  Nolan,  John  B. 
Pndney,  W.  Oakley  Roat,  John  D.  0.  Brown,  Joel  M.  Johnson,  Ed- 
ward M.  Weiss,  Leonard  L.  Grear,  M.  Luther  Ward. 

GOBONKSS. 

1839,  Oct.  26,1  Ralph  Doremus ;  Nov.  8,  James  J.  Tichenor ;  Nov.  9,  Nathan* 
lei  Tharp.  1840,  Oct.  16,  James  J.  Tichenor ;  Oct  19,  Avery  Richards ; 
Oct.  20,  Cornelius  C.  Blauvelt.  1841,  Not.  7,  Cornelius  C.  Blauvelt ; 
Nov.  9,  James  J.  Tichenor.  1842,  Not.  2,  Cornelius  C.  Blauvelt,  James 
J.  Tichenor,  John  Bowman.  1843,  Oct.  17,  Samuel  Roberts.  1844, 
Nov.  1,  John  Bowman.  1845,  Nov.  11,  Cornelius  G.  Blauvelt ;  Nov.  17, 
John  Bowman.  1846,  Jan.  3,  Adrian  P.  Roome ;  Nov.  10,  Cornelius 
C.  Blauvelt ;  Nov.  20,  James  J.  Tichenor ;  Nov.  30,  John  Bowman. 
1847,  Nov.  9,  James  Gordon ;  Nov.  18,  James  J.  Tichenor.  1848,  Jan. 
7,  Hartman  A.  Yreeland;  Nov.  17,  Cornelius  C.  Blauvelt;  Nov.  21, 
James  J.  Tichenor.  1849,  Nov.  16,  James  Gordon.  1860,  Nov.  22, 
James  Gordon ;  1861,  May  6,  John  Yail  (for  Paterson) ;  Mi^r  l^t  John 
Bensen*(for  Paterson);  Sept.  20,  Benjamin  H.  Bone;  Nov.  18,  John 
Stagg;  1862,  Nov.  16,  Joseph  Jackson  ;  1864,  Nov.  20,  John  P.  Zeliff; 
Dec.  11,  Barney  Perrinc ;  1866,  Nov.  22,  John  P.  Zelif;  Alexander 
Taylor.  1867,  Nov.  14,  John  P.  Zeliff,  Simeon  GaiTison ;  Nov.  26,  . 
John  Munroe.  1868,  Nov.  16,  John  Bowman ;  Dec.  1,  Cornelius  0. 
Blauvelt ;  Dec  2,  William  Eckhart  1869,  Nov.  26,  Cornelius  G. 
Blauvelt.  1860,  Jan.  6,  John  Bowman,  Cornelius  C.  Blauvelt;  1861, 
March  30,  Thomas  D.  Hozsey.  18G2,  Dec.  10,  John  Stagg ;  Dec.  29, 
John  W.  Bea.  1866,  Dec.  31,  Charles  A.  Monk.  1867,  Dec.  4,  Henry 
Jones;  Dec 21, Henry  Simmons;  1868,  Dec.  16,  John  H. Couenlioven. 
1869,  Dec.  22,  Abraham  Butterworth.  1870,  Nov.  29,  Abraham  But- 
terworth.  1871,  Nov.  16,  John  W.  Berry;  Nov.  17,  John  Quin.  1872, 
Feb.  28,  George  Denholm ;  Dec.  6,  James  G.  Amireaux.  1873,  Nov. 
15,  Abraham  Butterworth,  James  G  Amireaux.  1874,  Jan.  8,  James 
A.  Spronll ;  Nov.  11,  Nixon  Gsmpbell.  1876,  Nov.  12,  C.  D.  Yan  Den 
Bylardt,  M J). ;  Nov.  13,  Charles  W.  Myers,  M.D.  1876,  Jan.  29,  Nixon 
Campbell.  1878,  Nov.  14,  William  S.  Ilurd,  M.D.,  Oswald  Warner; 
Nov.  16,  Charles  A.  Rntan. 

COUMTT  CLKBK8. 

1837,  Pertgriue  Sanford;  1837-42,  George  A.  Ryerson;  1842-^2,  John 
Keenan;  1862-61 ,  Silas  D.  Canfield;  1861-66,  Thomas  D.  Hoxsey; 
186&-71,  Benjamin  W.  Hoxsey:  1871-81,  Jacob  H.  BUuvelt. 

SUBBOGATES. 

1837,  Silas  D.Canfleld;  1837-42,  BenJamiuW.Yandervoort;  1842-April, 
1846,  Charles  D.  Ridgway ;  April,  1815-November,  1845,  David  Bur- 
nett; 1845-66,  John  Hopper;  1866-60,  John  M.  Gould;  1860-69, 
William  Gledhill;  1869-70,  Zebulou  M.  Ward ;  1870-80,  Isaac  Yan 
Wagoner ;  1880,  Henry  McDanolds. 

SUKBIFK. 

18:n-39,  Rynier  S.  Speer;  1840-^2,  Isaac  B.  Yanderbesk ;  1843,  Moses 
De  Witt;  1844,  Nathaniel  Lane;  1846-47,  William  Masters;  1848-60, 
Nathaniel  Lane;  1851^63,  William  8.  Hogencamp;  1&H-66,  William 
H.  Quackenbush;  1867-69,  Richard  B.  Chiswell;  1860-62,  William 
Douglass;  1863-65,  Nathaniel  Townsend;  1866-68,  Alfred  Ryerson  ; 
1869-71,  Nathaniel  Townsend;  1872-74,  John  Allen ;  1875-77,  James 
Blnndell ;  1878-80,  Albert  A.  Yan  Yoorhies. 

Chosen  Fbkbholdebs.s 

By  the  act  of  Feb.  7, 1837,  the  board  of  chosen  f^-eeholders  and  their 
•Qocessors  were  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  in  law,  under 
the  name  and  style  of  **  The  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  the  County  of 
Psssaic.**  The  flnt  meeting  of  the  board  was  required  by  law  to  be  held 
**  at  the  house  now  occupied  by  Barney  I.  Speer,  inn-keeper,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Passaic."  It  was  held  there  ac- 
cordingly. 

Up  to  1868  two  chosen  freeholders  were  elected  fh)m  eiich  township 
sad  ward ;  from  1868  to  1868  there  were  two  chosen  from  each  township 

1  Date  of  being  sworn  into  office. 

>  Compiled  by  William  Nelson,  clerk  of  the  board. 


I  and  one  from  each  ward  of  Paterson ;  in  1868  two  were  chosen  fh>m  each 
I  ward  and  township,  as  formerly ;  in  1869  the  number  was  reduced  to  one 
'  trota  each  township  and  ward. 

I  Until  1872  chosen  freeholders  were  elected  for  one  year;  in  1872  it  was 
I  enacted  that  in  this  county  they  should  thereafter  be  elected  for  two  years, 
'  and  the  members  chosen  in  1872  were  divided  into  two  olassea, — those 

from  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Seventh  Wards  of  Paterson,  and  from  Little 
I  Falls,  Wayne,  Pompton,  and  West  Milford  going  out  in  1873,  and  every 
'  second  year  thereafter,  and  those  from  the  Second,  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
I  and  Eighth  Wards  of  Paterson,  and  fh>m  Passaic  (Second  Ward),  Ac- 
I  quackanonk,  and  Manchester  going  out  in  1874,  and  every  second  year 
I   thereafter. 

Where  the  figures  are  connected  by  a  hyphen  it  indicates  that  the  two 

years  were  in  one  term  of  the  member. 

Ackerman,  David  D.,  Paterson,  Ninth  Ward,  1869-70. 

Adams,  Joseph,  Passaic,  Third  Ward,  1873-74. 

Aitchison,  Wm.,  Paterson,  Fifth  Ward,  1866. 

Allen,  Stephen,  Manchester,  1863;  Paterson,  North  Ward,  1864. 

Alyea.  David  I.,  Paterson,  North  Ward,  1864-66. 

Aycrigg,  BeqJ.,  Acquackanonk,  1866. 

Beam,<X>nrad,  Pompton,  1860-66. 

Beam,  John  Y.,  Pompton,  1843-49. 

Besm,  Joslah,  Pompton,  1851-62. 

Beam  Joseph  B.,  Pompton,  1856. 

Beattie,  Robert,  Little  Falls,  1860-70. 

Beattie,  Robert,  Jr.,  LitUe  Falls,  1872. 

Beaumont,  John,  Paterson,  Fifth  Ward,  1869-60. 

Benson,  David,  Wayne,  1871-72. 

Berdan,  James  D.,  Wayne.  1873-74,  *77-80. 

Blauvelt,  Cornelius  C,  Jr.,  Paterson,  North  Ward,  1866-66. 

Blauvelt,  Jacob  T.,  Paterson,  Second  Ward,  1869-70. 

Board,  Edmund  K.,  Pompton,  1854-^,  *64-67. 

Board,  Nathaniel,  Pompton,  1837-42. 

Brooks,  Munson  S.,  Puterson,  Fifth  Ward,  1866. 

Brown,  Henry  M.,  West  Milford,  1839. 

Brown,  Peter  P.,  West  Milford,  1847. 

Buckley,  John  F.,  Paterson,  Fifth  Ward,  1871-73. 

Bush,  James  H.,  Paterson,  First  Ward,  1868. 

Campbell,  Michael,  Patenon,  Fifth  Ward,  1878-79. 

Carless,  Joseph,  Paterson,  Second  Ward,  1878-79. 

Close,  James,  Paterson,  1840-41. 

Clover,  Edward  A.,  Paterson,  Second  Ward,  1876-77. 

Colfax,  Richard  H.,  West  Milford,  1868-69. 

Colfax,  MfvJ.  Wm.  W.,  Wayne,  1860,  '66-67,  '69-60. 

Conkliu,  Lewis  L.,  Paterson,  North  Ward,  1866. 

Gonkling,  George  W.,  Poasaic,  Second  Ward,  1878-81. 

Cooley,  Bei^.,  West  Milfbrd,  1850-61,  '57-68,  '62-66. 

Cooley,  Isaac  P.,  West  Milford,  1841-42,  '46-46. 

Cox,  Winfteld  8.,  Pompton,  1879-81. 

Debow,  Gilliam,  Pompton,  1875-76. 

DeCamp,  Chilion  F.,  West  Milford,  1844. 

DeCamp,  Edward,  West  Milford,  1849-60. 

Decker,  P.,  West  Milford,  1856. 

DeGray,  Wm.,  Manchester,  1867-68. 

Demarest,  Daniel,  Passaic,  First  Ward,  1873-78. 

Demareet,  Garret  H.,  Manchester,  1847-49. 

Demarest,  James  M.,  Wayne,  1861. 

Demarest,  John  M.,  Wayne,  1850. 

Demarest,  Peter  S.,  West  Milford,  1837-38. 

Demarest,  Samuel,  Paterson,  East  Ward,  1856-^7. 

DeMott,  George  Y.,  Acquackanonk,  1878-81. 

Deyo,  Wm.,  Manchester,  1863. 

DeWitt,  Moses  E.,  Paterson,  1839. 

Dickey,  William,  Paterson,  1842. 

Doherty,  James,  Paterson,  Eighth  Ward,  1868-69. 

Doremus,  Henry,  Manchester,  1843-44;  Wayne,  1847-49. 

Doremus,  John  G.,  Paterson,  First  Ward,  1871-74. 

Doremus,  John  H.,  Manchester,  1866-68;  Paterson,  North  Ward,  1862-63. 

Doremus,  John  R.,  Manchester,  1866-66. 

Doremus,  Nicholas  J.,  Wayne,  1864-56,  '61-63. 

Doremus,  Peter  J.,  Wayne,  1881. 

Doremus,  Thomas  P.,  Wayne,  1857-68. 

Dowling,  Daniel,  Paterson,  Seventh  Ward,  1873-74. 

Drew,  Peter,  Paterson,  North  Ward,  1856,  '59-61. 

Eckhart,  Wm.,  West  Milford,  1862. 

Fielding,  Wm.,  Paterson,  West  Ward,  1863-64. 

Fitzgerald,  Joseph  J.,  West  Milford,  1840. 
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Vooda,  Alex.  P.,  AoqoaokMonk,  18M-63. 

rnmdneo,  Edward,  Utile  Falls,  1871.  *7a-76,  *7»-81. 

Galloway,  HadaoD,  Patenon,  Third  Ward,  1876-77. 

OalYin,  Patrick  8.,  PaMalc,  Viral  Ward,  1881. 

ClarrlBOD,  John  H.,  MaochMUr,  186&-66. 

OarrlMD,  Simeon  0.,  Tirth  Ward,  1856. 

George,  Bdward  C,  Wert  Milford,  1881 . 

George,  Philip  B.,  Pompton,  1863,  '6&.70.  *77-78. 

Geroe,  Benjamin,  Patoraon,  North  Ward,  1868. 

Gledhil%  Jueeph,  Pateraon,  1861-42. 

Gregory,  Samuel,  Weet  Milford,  1867. 

Bagedom,  Henry,  Pateraon,  South  Ward,  1850-61. 

HanM>n,  Frederick,  Paterwn,  Weal  Ward,  1855-^. 

Harrison,  John  F.,  Manchester,  1838. 

Hartley,  PhiUp,  Pateraon,  First  Ward,  1877-80. 

Hayes,  Robert,  Pateraon,  Fifth  Ward,  1863. 

Healy,  Oomelios.  Paterson,  South  Ward,  1866-67 ;  SIffalh  Ward,  1868. 

Hemion,  John,  PaMiiic,  First  Ward,  1879-80. 

Henry,  Darid,  Paterson,  Fifth  Ward,  1866-68. 

Higgins,  Peter,  Pateraon,  FiAh  Wnrd,  1868-69. 

Hilliard,  Jamea  R.,  Paterson,  Enst  Ward,  1865-66. 

Hindis,  John  H.,  Pateraon,  Fourth  Ward,  1870-71,  *76-61. 

Hockenberry,  Harmon,  Paterson,  Weal  Ward,  1866  r  Third  Ward,  1868. 

Hogan,  John  D.,  Patersoo,  WssI  Ward,  1862. 

Hogencamp,  Wm.  8.,  Manchester,  1840-41. 

HoUand,  Franklin,  Paterson,  Eighth  Ward,  1874-76. 

Hopper,  Garret  A.,  Paterson,  1861 ;  Fifth  Ward,  1861-62. 

Hopper,  Peter,  Wayne,  1868-69. 

Hopper,  Peter  A.,  Manchester,  1837 :  Paterson,  North  Ward,  1867 ;  Firat 

Ward,  186»-70. 
Humphreys,  Andrew,  Paterson,  Serenth  Ward,  1871-72. 
Huntoon,  Joslah  P.,  Paterson,  Bast  Ward,  1863-64. 
Inglis,  John.  Paterson,  Fifth  Ward,  1857-68. 
Jarubus,  Cornelius  R.,  Wayne,  1862-64. 
Jacobns,  Garret,  Acquackanonk,  1866-69. 
Jaoilius,  Richard  J.,  Acquackanonk,  1847. 
Jacubus,  Wm.  R.,  Acqnackanouk,  1856-67. 
Jackson,  JtiMeph,  Patemtn,  1837,  *43-50. 

Jaqua.  SherinHU.  Pnterson,  Bast  Ward,  1867 ;  Fourth  Ward,  1868. 
Johnson,  Charles  V ,  Pompton,  1867-68. 
Keeiian,  Patrick,  Paternou,  Sooth  Ward,  1867. 
Krlly,  Peter,  Paterson,  South  Ward,  1866. 
Kenehan,  William,  Patenon,  Serenth  Ward,  1879-81. 
Kerwin,  John,  Pateraon,  Seventh  Ward,  1866-69. 
Keys,  James,  Paterson,  Eighth  Ward,  1878-79. 
Kingsland,  Jacob,  Pateraon,  Third  Ward,  1874-76. 
Kinsell,  BepJ.  E.,  Manchester,  1867. 
Kip,  Nicholas,'^ Wayne,  1861  -dS. 
Lane,  Nathaniel,  Paterson,  1848. 
Langwich,  Wm.  H.,  Pateraon,  Third  Ward,  1868. 
Laroe,  Cliilion,  West  Milford,  1866-67. 
Laroe,  Horace,  West  Milford,  1837-38. 
Laroe,  John  J.,  West  Milfbrd,  1866,  '58-61. 
Lofthouse,  Charles,  Manchester,  1872-76. 
Lovell,  Charles  P..  Paterson,  Sixth  Ward,  1876-79. 
MacPberson,  John  A.,  Paterson,  1847,  *49-60. 
Marah,  Elias  J.,  Paterson,  1846. 
Matches,  Robert,  Little  Falls,  1868. 
McAllister,  Wm.,  Paterson,  West  Ward,  1863,  *66-66. 
McConnell,  Jacob  C,  Weet  Milford,  1865. 
McGill,  Samuel,  Paterson,  Seventh  Ward,  1876-78. 
McGrogan,  Daniel,  Paterson,  West  Ward,  1869-61. 
McKenna,  Andrew,  Pateraon,  Eighth  Ward,  1880-81. 
Mclneruy,  Patrick,  South  Ward,  1862-63. 
Mead,  Henry  I.,  Wayne,  1861-63. 
Mead,  Samuel  D.,  West  Milford,  1847-40. 
Meeks,  Albert  Y.,  Wayne,  1868. 
Merselis,  John  D.,  Acquackanonk,  1868-60;  Paterson,  North  Ward,  1864- 

66 ;  First  Ward,  1868. 
Merselis,  Peter,  Acquackanonk,  1871-73. 
Merselis,  Peter  E.,  Acquackanonk,  1S62,  '55-67. 
Meraelis,  Peter  G.,  Wayne,  1866-67. 
Miller,  James,  Paterson,  Sixth  l^ard,  1880-81. 
Mills,  William,  Paterson,  Third  Ward,  1878-81. 
Monks,  George  W.,  Pompton,  1867-68,  *66. 
Morrell,  Bdward,  Passaic,  Third  Ward,  1877-81. 
MorreU,  Wm.  M.,  Acquackanonk,  1864-67. 


Moms,  Horatto,  Pateraon,  1838,  *46. 

Munaon,  larael,  Pateraon,  Weal  Ward,  1866-67. 

Mnrtagh,  John,  Pateraon,  Seventh  Ward,  1870. 

Newell,  Samuel,  Acquackanonk,  1874-77. 

Norton,  Chandler  D.,  Pompton,  1863-64. 

Oldham,  David,  Litde  Falls,  1868. 

Perry,  Wm.  8.,  Patoraon,  North  Ward,  1867 ;  Second  Ward,  1874-76. 

Petry,  Georyt,  Mancheator,  1861-62. 

Phelan,  John,  Pateraon,  Eighth  Ward,  1870-73.1 

Planten,  Gerril,  Mancheatar,  1871. 

Poat,  Cornelius  H.,  Pateraon,  North  Ward,  1867. 

Qnackenbuah.  John  P.,  Wayne,  1870. 

Qnackenbuah,  Wm.  H.,  Paterson,  South  Ward,  1863-64;  Fifth  Ward, 

1864. 
Rafferty,  James,  Paterson,  Second  Ward,  1860-81. 
Reid,  David,  Paterson,  1837. 
Reid,  Hugh,  Patoraon,  South  Ward,  1866-68. 
Reynolds,  Abraham,  Paterson,  1839-42. 
Rhinesmith,  Daniel,  Pompton,  1871-72. 
Ridgwar,  Charies  D.,  Paterson,  West  Ward,  1864. 
Ridgway,  Wm.,  Pateraon,  West  Ward,  1863. 
Rlggs,  Jetur  R ,  Weal  Milford,  1830,  *42-46,  *48. 
Riker,  John,  Acquackanonk,  184.^-46. 
Rooney,  Hugh,  Pateraon,  Fifth  Ward,  1870. 
Rutan,  Peter,  Weat  Milford,  1852-64. 
Ryeraon,  Abraham  M.,  Wayne,  1876-76. 
Ryerson,  Garrabrant,  Paterson,  First  Ward,  1876-76. 
Ryerson,  George  I.,  Manchester,  1847-48,  '60-61,  *64-64. 
Ryeraon,  Ira,  Pateraon,  Second  Ward,  1871. 
Ryeraon,  Jacob  M.,  Pompton,  1843-49. 
Ryerson,  John  D.,  Wayn^  1864-66. 
Ryeraon,  John  V.,  Acquackanonk,  1870. 
Ryerson,  Martin  J.,  Pompton,  1860-63,  HKMSl,  *64. 
Ryerson,  Peter  M.,  Pi>mpUm.  1837-42.* 
Sanfurd,  Perigriiie,  Manchester,  1841-42,  '46-46,  *49-60. 
Schoonmaker,  Daniel  H.,  Acquackanonk,  1863-64,  *64,  *88. 
Schuyler,  Isaac,  Wayne,  1847^9. 
Senior,  David  J.,  Paterson,  Second  Ward,  1872-73. 
Sheeran,  Patrick,  Paterson,  Seventh  Ward,  1868. 
Shields,  Patrick  Henry,  Pateraon,  Sixth  Ward,  1871-76. 
Shurte,  David,  Manchester,  1846-46. 
Sip,  John,  Acquackanonk,  1849-61,  *61-62. 
Smith,  Henry,  Manchester,  186S-70. 
Smith,  Joaeph,  Manchester,  1852. 
Smith,  Otfcar  F.,  West  Milford,  187.^74. 
Speer,  Peter  O.,  Acquackanonk,  1837-42. 
Speer,  Rynier  S.,  Acquackanonk,  1860-61,  *67. 
Stagg,  Wm.  I.,  Manchester,  1843-44. 
Stephens.  Samuel,  Paterson,  South  Ward,  1866-66. 
Stilea,  James,  Paterson.  West  Ward,  1864. 
St.  Lawrence,  Patrick,  Paterson,  Fifth  Ward,  1874-77. 
Sutton,  Zebiilon,  Paterson,  Sixth  Ward,  1868-70. 
Sturr,  Peter  I.,  MMucheeter,  1864. 
Sweeney,  Edward,  Pateraon,  South  Ward,  1863. 
Terhune,  Nicholas  R.,  Acquackanonk,  1844-48. 
Terhune,  Peter  J.,  Paterson,  East  Ward,  1863-66. 
Terhune,  St**ph«*n,  West  Milford,  1861-66. 
Thomson,  William  L.,  Pateraon,  Fourth  Ward,  1868-60. 
Tice,  Conrad,  Pompton,  18C0-62,  '66-67. 
Townsend.  Samuel  S.,  Pompton,  1862-63. 
Traphagen,  John  J.,  Wayne,  1860-60. 
Tnlley,  Michael  J.,  Paterson,  South  Ward,  1864. 
Tuttle,  Socrates,  Pateraon,  East  Ward,  1866. 
Van  Blarcom,  Abraham  C,  Paterson,  West  Ward,  1867. 
Van  Blarcom,  Brant,  Paterson,  1843-44. 
Van  DIen,  Garret,  West  Milford,  1840. 
Van  Deursen,  John,  Weet  Milford,  1841. 
Van  Houten,  Adrian  R.,  Manchester,  1842,  '64. 
Van  Houten,  Halmagh,  Manchester,  1876-81. 
Van  Houten,  Jacob,  Manchester,  1839-40. 
Van  Houten,  John  H.,  Paterson,  Third  Ward,  1871-73. 
Van  Houten,  John  R.,  Patersnu,  East  Ward,  1866. 


»  The  ballot-box  being  upset  in  1871,  no  return  was  made,  and  Mr. 
Phelan  held  over. 

«  Mr.  Ryerson  is  not  reported  as  attending  any  meetings  of  the  board 
during  the  year  1841,  although  elected. 
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Tan  Hoaton,  BIchard  H^  Patoraon,  But  Ward,  18S7-M. 

Yan  Nan,  Francts,  Acqaackanonk,  1849,  *ft2. 

Ytn  Nan,  Henry  S^  Pompton,  1859,  *66,  *€8. 

Yu  Nem,  Lacas  R^  Little  Falls,  1877-78. 

Yao  Blpi*r,  Cornelias  O.,  Aoqnackanonk,  1837-48. 

Yan  Riper,  John  B^  Acqnackanonk,  1866. 

Yan  Biper,  Uriah  J.,  Wayne,  18A8. 

Yan  8ann,  Samoel  A.,  Patenon,  1838. 

Yan  Yoorhiea,  Albert  A^  PaterMn,  Second  Ward,  1868. 

Yan  Winkle,  Charles  T.,  Aoqaackanonk,  1864-66. 

Yan  Wyck,  John,  Paterson,  First  Ward,  1881. 

Yondenmith,  Eli  W.,  Pasmio,  Third  Ward,  1876-76. 

Yrseland,  Andrew,  Patermn,  South  Ward,  1864 ;  Fifth  Ward,  1866-67. 

Yreeland,  Cornelius  D.,  Wayne,  1864-56,  •66-<7. 

Yreeland,  James  C,  Pompton,  1873-74. 

Yreeland,  Thomas  B^  West  Mlltord,  1866^7,  W,  60-61,  '68,  TO,  '76-80. 

Wait,  Wm.,  Patenon,  East  Ward,  1869-64. 

Walls,  Henry,  Paterson,  Eighth  Ward,  1876-77. 

Wardle,  Henry,  Paterson,  Fourth  Ward,  1872-74. 

Waterfaoose,  James,  Passaic,  1871-77. 

Wsstenrelt,  Comelins  I.,  Manchester,  1837-38 ;  Patanon,  1862. 

Westerrelt,  Balph  P.,  Manchester,  1869-63. 

Whrltenoor,  Peter  B.,  Pompton,  1869. 

Wlekham,  Wm.,  West  Milford,  1863-64,  *71-72. 

Williams,  Jeremiah,  West  Milford,  1843. 

Wilson,  Nathaniel.  Manchester,  1839. 

Wilson,  Wm.  T.,  Paterson,  Third  Ward,  1869-70. 

Woolley,  John,  Patenon,  Fifth  Ward,  1880-81. 

Zeliff,  Peter,  Acquackanonk,  1848,  *63. 

Zdaff,  Darld  &,  Paterson,  Second  Ward,  1868. 

Zelnir,  John  P.,  Patenon,  SUth  Ward,  1868. 

Dtredort  of  (As  "Board. 
Beam,  John  V.,  Pompton,  1849. 
BhinTelt,  Jacob  T.,  Paterson,  Second  Ward,  1870. 
Deroarest,  Daniel,  Passaic,  1876,  78. 
Doremns,  John  H.,  Manchester,  1868. 
Fonda,  Alex.  P.,  AoquHokanonk,  1860-63. 
Frendsco,  Bdwan),  Little  Falls,  1879-81. 
Galloway,  Hudson,  Paterson,  Third  Ward,  1877. 
Henry,  David,  Peterson,  Fifth  Ward,  1868. 
Hilllard,  James  R.,  Paterson,  East  Ward,  1866. 
Bindle,  John  H.,  Paterson,  Fourth  Ward,  1871. 
Hantoon,  Joaiah  P^  Patenon.  East  Ward,  1854. 
Jsqna,  Sherman,  Paterson,  East  Ward,  1867. 

Mercelis,  John  D.,  Aoqnackanonk,  1869 ;  Patenon,  North  Ward,  1866. 
Byerson,  George  L,  Manchester,  1848. 
Byenon,  Martin  J.,  Pompton,  1860-63. 
Schoonmaker,  Daniel  H.,  Acqnackanonk,  1864. 
Shields,  P.  Henry,  Patarson,  Sixth  Ward,  1872-76. 
Terfanne,  NIcholMS  R.,  Acquackanonk,  1845-47. 
Thomson,  Wm  L^  Paterson,  Fourth  Ward,  1869. 
Yau  Bbircom,  Brant,  Pitterson,  1843-44. 
Yau  Riper,  CoriH*llus  G.,  Aoqnackanonk,  183S-42. 
Yan  Winkle,  Gharlcs  T.,  Aoqnackanunk,  1866. 
Vroelaud,  Andrew,  Paterson,  Fifth  Ward,  1867. 
Yreeland,  Cornelius  D.,  Wayne,  1866. 
Westerrelt,  Comelins  I.,  Manchester,  1837. 

Cto-fa  0/  <A«  BootA, 
BUuvelt,  Cornelius  C,  1839-42.1 
Burnett,  David,  1845-62,  *66. 
Chbwell,  George  S.,  18«6-67. 
Crismond,  Jo^fah  M.,  1838. 
Benderaon,  Archly  1868. 
Irtih,  Hngh  C,  1861-62.S 
Mead,  Andrew,  18  7,  '63-64,  '66-60,  64. 
Nelson,  William,  1871-81. 
Saiidford,  PerigHne,  1838,  '43-44. 
Thom»>n,  Wm.  L.,  1862MS3. 
Webb,  Alvln,  18W-70. 


>  Appointed  April  2,  1839,  vice  J.  M.  Crismond,  abwnt  since  the  pre- 
I  May.    Mr.  BUuvelt  held  the  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 
May  8, 1)39. 
s  Reaigned  Ang.  27, 1862. 

•  Appointed  Aug.  27, 1802,  viM  H.  C.  Irish,  resigned. 
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Oovmlt^  OoUeelon, 
Fonda,  Alex.  P.,  Acqnackanonk,  1864-66. 
Garrison,  Cornelius  G^  Paterson,  1841-42. 
Gledhill,  Joseph,  Paterson,  1841M6. 
HayM,  William  H.,  Patenon,  1876-81. 
Hockenberry,  Harmon,  Paterson,  1871-74. 
Hogencamp,  Wm.  S.,  Manchester,  1849-60. 
Hopper,  Garret  A.,  Paterson,  1864,  '67. 
Moses,  Hontio,  Paterson,  1861-63. 
Byerson,  George  L,  Manchester,  1837-40,  '43-14. 
Smylie,  James  M.,  Paterson,  1867-69. 
Taylor,  Joseph  N.,  Patenon,  1868-63. 
Thomson,  Wm.  L.,  Paterson,  1870. 
Yan  Riper,  Cornelius  G.,  Acquackanonk,  1847-48. 
Yan  Winkle,  Halmagh,  Paternn,  1866-66. 

Ckmael  to  tit*  Board, 
Oanfleld,  Silas  D.,  1848-49. 
Dmry,  Usury  S.,  1879-81. 
Gledhill,  William,  1854. 
Griggi,  John  W.,  1878. 
Hobart,  Garrett  A.,  1872. 
Hopper,  John,  1865-64. 
Pfnnington,  Aaron  S.,  1846-47. 
Tuttle,  Socrates,  1853,  '65-71. 
Ward,  Zebulon  M.,  1873-77. 
Woodruff,  Absalom  B.,  1850^2. 


JoA  Plkytieioas. 


Blnndell,  Wm.,  1869-81. 
Burr,  Lemuel,  1856-68. 
Warner,  Oswald,  1850-61. 
Waller,  Frederick  S.,  1867. 


JaQ  Wardem, 


Buckley,  John  F.,  May  12, 1874-79;  May  13, 1879. 
DemarMt,  Samuel,  Nov.  4, 1857 :  Nov.  12, 1862-64.« 
Goodridge,  Harmon  B.,  May  11, 1809-74. 
Green,  Nathaniel  J.,  May  11, 1864-69. 

MkMBIBS  or  TUB  LbOULATCRS  FBOM  PAfliAIO  COUHTT. 

1837.*— Council,  Andrew  Parsons;*  Assembly,  Aaron  S.  Pennington, 

Henry  M.  Brown. 
1838.— Council,  Andrew  Parsons;  Assembly,  Henry  M.  Brown,  Henry 

Doremus. 
1839.— Council,  Nathaniel  Board;  Assembly,  Elisha  B.  Clark,  John  F. 

Byerson. 
1840.— Council,  Nathaniel    Board;   Assembly,  James   Speer,  John   F. 

Byerson. 
1841.— Council,  Silas  D.  Canfleld ;  Assembly,  George  I.  Ryerson,  Samuel 

A.  Yan  Saun. 
1842.— Council,  William  Dickey ;  Assembly,  Martin  J.  Ryerson,  Samnel 

A.  Yan  Saun. 
1843.— Council,  Silas  D.  Canfleld;  Assembly,  William  S.  Hogencamp, 

Thaddeufl  Board. 
1844.— Senate,  Cornelius  G.  Garrison;   Assembly,  George  W.  Colfax, 

Chlleon  F.  D'Caiiip. 
1845— Senate,  Cornelius  G.  Garrison;  Assembly,  Chlleon  F.  D'Camp. 

George  W.  Colfax.  , 

1846.— Senate,  Martin  J.  Byerson ;  Assembly,  Abimham  Prall,  Henry  B. 

Yan  Ness. 
1847.— Senate,  MaHin  J.  Ryerson ;  Assembly,  Henry  R.  Yan  Ness,  John 

M.  Demarrst. 
1848.— Senate,  Martin  J. Ryerson;  Assembly, Cornelias  S.  Yan  Wagoner, 

Oscar  Decker. 
1849.— Senate,  Silas  D.  Canfleld;  Assembly,  Cornelius  S.  Yan  Wagoner, 

Thomas  D.  Hoxsey. 
I860.— Senate,  Silas  D.  Oanfleld ;  AsMmbly,  Thomas  D.  Hoxsey,  Benjamin 
I  Geme. 

I   1851.— Senate,  Silas  D.  Canfleld. 

{   1862.— Senate,  Thomas  P.  Hoxsey ;  Assembly,  Philip  Rafferty  (l)i  Jacob 
I  Y.  R.  Yan  Blarcom  (2),  Cornelius  Yan  Winkle  (3). 

1853.— Senate,  Thomas  D.  Hoxsey ;  Assembly,  Philip  Rafferty  (1),  Charles 

H.  May  (2).  John  J.  Laroe  (3). 


«  Resigned  May  10, 1864. 

A  Dates  of  election. 

^  Elected  over  Simeon  Brown  by  oa«  voU. 
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1854.~««iiato,  TbonuM  D.  Hoxmj;  AmmUy.  WtUlMi  M.  MomU  (I), 

John  Schoonmaker  (2),  WillUm  C.  Stimttoii  (3). 
1866.— Senate,  Jotar  R.  Rlggi;  Aatembly,  B«i^ainin  BockUy  (1),  John 

J.  8cboonm«ker  (2),  Peter  B.  Whitenowe  (8). 
1866.— Sonate,  Jetar  B.  Rigga;  AsMubly,  Benjamin  Bockley  (1),  John 

J.  Brown  (2),  James  B.  Beam  (3). 
1867.— Senate,  Jetnr  B.  Biggs;  Aaeembly, Bei^amln  Bockley  (1), Patrick 

MaginoJs  (2),  BIcbard  Van  Houton  (3). 
1868.— Senate,  Benjamin  Buckley ;  Aieembly,  Samnel  Pope  (1),  Joel  M. 

Johnson  (2),  Bichard  Tan  Uonten  (3). 
I860.— Senate,  BeiOamin  Bnckl^;  Assembly,  Samoel  Pope  (1),  Joel  M. 

Johnson  (2).  Isaac  P.  Gooley  (3). 
I860.— Senate,  Benjamin  Bockl«y ;  Assembly,  Sannel  Pope  (I),  Socrates 

TntUe  (2),  Isaac  P.  Cooley  (3). 
1861.— Senate,  Benjamin  Bockley;   Assembly,  John  N.  Terhone  (1), 

Socrates  Tottle  (2),  Chandler  D.  Norton  (3). 
1802.— Senate,  Benjamin  Bockl^;  Assembly,  Samoel  Pope  (1),  Joseph  N. 

Taylor  (2),  Oharlcs  F.  Johnson  (3). 
1868.— Senate,  Bei^amin  Bockley ;  Assembly,  Aaron  Kinter  (1),  Joseph 

N.  Tigrlor  (2),  Charles  W.  Johnson  (3). 
1864.— Senate,  Bei^amin  Bockley;  Assembly,  Aaron  Kinter  (1),  Garret 

Van  Wagoner  (2),  Isaac  D.  Blaurelt  (3). 
1866.— Senate,  Benjamin  Bockley. 
1866.— Senate,  Benjamin  Bockley;  Assembly,  David  Henry  0)*  Joeeph 

B.  Baldwin  (2),  Sdward  A.  Stonsbory  (3). 
1867.— Senate,  John  Hopper;  Assembly,  Darid  Henry  (1),  Joseph  B. 

Baldwin  (2),  Albert  A.  Tan  Yoorhls  (3). 


1868.— Senate,  John  Hopper;  Assembly,  John  N.  Terhone  (I),  Gamt 

Van  Wagoner  (2),  Isaac  D.  BUovelt  (3). 
1860.— Senate,  John  Hopper;  Assembly,  Hogfa  Beld  (1),  Henry  Hotiks 

(2),  Charles  P.  Gomee  (8). 
1870.-Senat^  Henry  A.  WIlUaM;  Assembly,  John  0*Bdeii  (I).  Oharki 

Hemingway  (S),  Bobert  M.  TUtet  (3). 
18n.-Senato,  Henry  A.  Williams;  Assembly,  Henry  MoDaaolds  (1), 

Charies  Hemingway  (2X  Bobert  M.  Tnrbet  (3). 
1872.— Senate,  Henry  A.  WilUaBM;  Assembly,  Heniy  McDanolds  (IX 

George  Barnes  (2),  Garret  A.  Hobart  (3). 
187S.— Senate,  John  Hopper;   Assembly,  David  Henry  (1),  John  P. 

Zeloir(2). 
1874.— SMiate,  John  Hopper;  Assembly,  David  Heniy  (1),  John  P.Zeloff 

(2),  Bobert  M.  Tnrbet  (3). 
1876.— Senate,  John  Hopper;  Assembly,  John  W.  Griggs  (1),  J|ohn  San- 
derson (2),  Joeeph  L.  Connlnt^uun  (3). 
1876.— S«nate,  Garret  A.  Hobart;  Assembly,  John  W.  Griggs  (l\  ^^ 

Sanderson  (2),  Joeeph  L.  Connlngham  (3). 
1877.— Senate,  Garret  A.  Hobart;  Assembly,  John  Kennell  (1)*  ^^^ 

0*Brlen  (2),  John  H.  BoUnson  (3). 
187a— Senate,  Garret  A.  Hobart;  Assembly,  George  W.  GonkUng  (1), 

John  0*Brien  (2),  John  H.  Robinson  (3). 
1870.— Senate,  Garret  A.  Hobart;  Assembly,  Bobert  A.  Hal«y  (1),  John 

O'Brien  (2),  Thomas  B.  Vreeland  (3). 
1880.— Senate,  Garret  A.  Hobart ;  Assembly,  Jacob  Latns  (1),  Bobert  B. 

Morehead  (2),  Thomas  B.  Yreeland  (3). 


TABLK  or  OOUMTT  KXPINDITUU8,  1860-81.    CoKnuO)  bt  Wm.  NaLeoH.i 
I.  CvmBKHT  Bxpuisas. 


I860. 


1870.    1871. 


1872.    1873. 


1874. 


1876. 


1877.  i  1878.   1870. 


Appropriated. 


1881. 


I 


Coorte I    fl4,770    $17,000<    $24,160    $37,000    $42,868    $32,308    $23,601     $30,461     $27,4071^4,876 

Conntyjatl 6,846        6,600        6,560        6,800,       7,844        8,606        6,680        6,603        6,878;     6,010 

Snpport  of  liiDiitics,       I  j 

State  asvlom 1       6,044        7,446|       6,078      11,400      10,860        6,810        8,730        6,088        0,406J    10,323, 

Sopportorlonatlcs,  '  ' 

Countv  asylam»...»»..| , ' [ 

Chosen  freeholders.^.. 


"I 


7,131         8,678        6.862 


i,ai6i 

2,187 

1,161 

1,031 

1,258 

1,216 

2,057; 

6,106 

7,800 

I  <.;noeen  ireenoiaers.^ i 

'  Officers ....I      12,588      10,018        6,888 

I  Bridge-tenders , i 

Coroners*  I  uqucete |  360  880        1,734 

I  Elections 1,160,       1.113  006 

Stationery 1,862;       2,675;       3,503, 

j  Advertising,  poblishing.l  ! 

I      and  printinK ' , I i .'. 

I  Incidentols— Sundries....        1,770,       6,611        2,500        4,600        2,645  684 

.  I        Booodary  line. ^ , j ;...  ., 

Dinners    and    horse-  ! 

feed 4,0601  640;  315  503t  580j  266. 


6,064' 
1,540 
1,715 
2,081 
5.730 


4,301        2,6701 


6,675  6,300  5,076 

1,360  800  061 

1,72U  1.140  1,628 

1,458:  1,080  000 

5,548  2,062  (     671 


,  (1,353 

1,778      1/J71 
108 


Horse  hire 

Transcribing  deeds.... 
Turnpike  commission 
Csntennial 


*! 


20i 


720. 
3,607 


2,205     0211   1,418 1 

588      S6,5A8.  804,. 

i,ooo! |. 


020 


$24,600 
6,858 

$34,008! 

8.733 

$86,000 
8,000^ 

0.123 

9,168! 

7.000, 

lino 

2,660 

2,400 

076 

2,666; 

874i 

400, 

4,108 
2,560 

1.220 

1,300' 

1.2671 

327 1 

2,600 
4,400 
1,250 
1,600 
1,200 
600 

1,701        2,470 
1.066        1,746 
34 . 


2,000 
1«50DI 


662 


374 


;i~ 


Total '    $40,7811    $51,0111    $52,843!   $72,0131   $83,000<    $60,212    $60,702    ro.862'    $68,804' $54»600l   $&6,880!   $66,346 

II.  Debt  and  iNTiaKtr. 


:;:::::  i 

6001 


$57,250) 


Principal  of  bonded  debt.      $2,000;     $2,000      $0,000,   $10,000;   $10,000    $10,000,     $8,500|     $0,000    $13,000  $18,000 
Interest  on  bonded  debt.        7,053'     16,807      12,652'      12,437      10,030!      15,895      14,080'     14,007      14,000     13,402 


Bank  discnnnta.. 
Special  deficiency.. 


.       ,  0 

8,086,       4,154        2,806        5.805        6,02o!       5,374i       2,700|       1,541,       1.003         618 

1 ' I »6aooo'  


•60,000'    »40,000' *6,000. 


$24,0001    $22,000,    $22,000 

11,567'      10,1671        0,000 

. I  154  200 


Total I   $13,0301    ^23,061     $84,548    $28,242i    $35,06o!    $01,260    $66,180    $26,538    $33,003  $32,010    $85,567    $32,321 1    «S1,200 


in.  PUBUO  WOBKl. 


Poblic  buildings  and 

fnt)unds 

Bridges— Paterwin 

Acquackanonk"! 


PfisBaic 

Little  Falta..... 
Mancheetw... 

Wayne 

Pomptnn 

West  MUfonl.. 


$7,034      $1.600l   $11,300    $22,600      $3,423,    $10,076      $2,700      $2,603  $3,000  $2,44l!  $1,006  $18,7711    $10,000 

52.000      66,400      40,164.     28,082      80,7241       8.583;      14.634      10,162(  3.800  2,770,  3,485,  6.670  " 

' 2,545        0.261           243        1,612        1.776  175  1,032  604  175 

11.486;      11,086       11,630 | I | | 


409| 
8,0671 
1.485 
14.161 
1.474 


.1.. 


18.1871 
5.187 
6.700 
7.270, 
1.664 


8.167 
1.220 
610 
1.532 
1,104 


10.582 
000 
165 
34,000 
16,306 
1.642 


1,603 
2,(K>3l 
7.004 I 
2,083 
3,785 
1,141 


2.877 
1.023 
222I 
1,297' 
3.048 
2.060 


2,503 
4.606 
882 
3.770 
10.500 
1.232 


1,212 
1.000 


362' 
4.8611 
2,383 


473 
233 
607 
436 
006 
1.304 


1.595' 

37T| 

717 

8811 

I.OIO1 

1,150 


4.241 
30 
i5, 
1,520 
1,681 
1,672 


553 
160 
81 
336 
680 
2,806 


Total ,    $07,015^  $105,674    $63,526    $05,072  $121,007  » $66,204  « $42,549    $24,826    $10,028  $12,856,   $15,166  '$31,233     $90,000 


20,000 


Aggregate '  $160.735' $180,636  $152,217  $217,627  $230,057  $226,775  $160,440  $121,226  $102,416  $00,686,  $106,612  $128.000<  $118,450 


1  Fractions  of  a  dollar  are  omitted  In  the  abore  table,  bot  are  reckoned  in  the  totals.  *  Including  $6000  paid  for  tornpikes,  the  money  being 
borrowed  for  the  purpose.  '  Floating  debt  paid  off.  *  To  pay  the  loan  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  turnpikes  booght  In  1876.  *  Including  $35,046 
expended  in  reboildlng  the  Linoeln  bridge.    *  Including  $12,710  expended  for  fUlen  bridges.    ?  Including  $060.17  expended  for  fUlen  bridgea. 
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Hon.  Joseph  N.  Taylor,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  1864,  died  at  his  residence  in  Pater- 
son,  April  2,  1864.  He  was  bom  Oct.  23, 1822,  and 
had  lived  in  Paterson  from  infancy,  his  parents  be- 
coming residents  of  the  city  the  same  year  he  was 
bom.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  very  active  and  useful  man, 
both  in  private  and  public  life.  Few  have  merited  or 
received  higher  tokens  of  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  While  successful  in  business, 
he  was  earnest  and  fistithful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duties,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  char- 
acteristic enei^y  and  diligence  up  to  the  very  last 
hours  of  his  life.  An  obituary  notice  written  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  says,  "  He  fell  in  the  active  arena 
of  official  duty,  and  when  stricken  the  brain,  from 
excessive  labor,  had  given  away.  There  was  no  hope 
of  his  recovery.  He  reached  home  from  Trenton 
only  three  days  preceding  his  death,  and  rapidly  de- 
clined till  the  fatal  hour  arrived.  His  social  and 
genial  character  made  him  a  great  favorite,  and  his 
death  was  sincerely  mourned,  not  only  by  the  whole 
community  in  which  he  had  lived,  but  by  many  scat- 
tered over  different  parts  of  the  State  and  at  its  cap- 
ital, who  attended  his  funeral  in  large  numbers. 
Public  offices  were  closed,  and  business  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  in  the  city,  while  a  sorrowing 
community  paid  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one 
whom  they  had  learned  to  esteem  and  love  for  his 
many  amiable  qualities  and  excellent  traits  of  char- 
acter. Mr.  Taylor  left  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  three  children, — ^two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
They  are  all  deceased  except  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  still 
survives  and  resides  on  the  estate  left  her  by  her 
hasband. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

FIRST  COURTS   AND   ELECTIONS. 

Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  of  General  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  were  required  by  the  act  of 
Feb.  7,  1837,  to  be  held  in  and  for  the  county  of  Pas- 
naic  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  April,  the  third  Tues- 
day of  July,  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  October,  and  the 
first  Tuesday  of  Febraary,  annually;  the  Circuit 
Courts  and  Court  of  Oyej*  and  Terminer  and  General 
Jail  Delivery  should  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday 
of  April  and  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  October;  and 
until  the  seat  of  justice  in  and  for  the  said  county 
shall  be  determined,  and  a  court-house  built,  or 
another  place  in  said  county  shall  be  prepared  there- 
for by  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  thereof,  the 
courts  shall  be  held  at  the  house  now  occupied  by  Ira 
Munn,  in  the  town  of  Paterson.  Due  notice  was  re- 
quired to  be  given  by  the  sheriff  of  Essex  County  in 
the  newspapers  published  in  Paterson  and  Newark 
for  six  consecutive  weeks  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  the  act.     The  courts  first  convened,  as  required  by 


law,  at  the  house  of  Ira  Munn,  now  the  Passaic  Hotel, 
in  Paterson,  in  the  ball-room  of  which  the  altar  of 
justice  for  the  county  was  first  erected  in  April,  1837* 
They  next  held  their  sessions  in  the  old  Cross  Street 
Methodist  Church,  where  they  continued  to  meet  till 
the  court-house  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1839. 

The  election  for  determining  the  location  of  the 
county-seat  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June» 
1837. 

The  first  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  in  and  for  Passaic  County  was  held  at  the  Pas- 
saic Hotel,  in  Paterson,  beginning  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1837.  Nineteen  justices  of  the  county  were 
present  upon  the  bench,  viz. :  Abraham  Reynolds^ 
John  K.  Flood,  Cornelius  I.  Westervelt,  Nicholas 
Smith,  Benjamin  N.  Cleveland,  John  Parke,  Andrew 
Mead,  Peter  S.  Demarest,  Cornelius  C.  Blauvelt,  WiU 
liam  Colfax,  James  King,  Simeon  Hart,  J.  M.  Cris- 
mond,  David  H.  Beeves,  Samuel  S.  Gregory,  George 
E.  Ackerson,  Jacob  Berdan,  Henry  Schoonmaker,. 
Thomas  Gould. 

The  first  business  of  the  court  was  the  granting  of 
licenses  to  the  following  persons  to  keep  inns  and 
taverns  in  the  county,  at  an  assessment  of  ten  dollars 
each:  Thomas  M.  Armstrong,  Jacob  Butan,  Miah 
Van  Biper,  Josiah  Beam,  John  Kershaw,  John  A. 
Post,  John  Biker,  Peter  G.  Speer,  Aaron  Prall,  Bich- 
ard  B.  Byerson,  Isaac  H.  Mead,  James  Bea,  Henry 
Tifield,  Benjamin  H.  Bone,  Peter  Archdeacon,  Henry 
A.  Hopper,  Ephraim  Corby,  Moses  Kanouse,  Nehe- 
miah  Brower,  William  L.  Andrews,  William  Blanch- 
ard,  Joshua  Engell,  John  A.  McPherson,  William  J. 
Craigg,  Bichard  Mead, — twenty-five  in  all. 

John  Wyley  was  appointed  crier  of  the  courts  of 
the  county. 

The  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Orphans' 
Court  began  their  first  session  for  Passaic  County  at 
Paterson,  April  5,  1837.  Judges  present :  Abraham 
Beynolds,  William  Colfax,  John  Parke,  Jacob  Berdan, 
David  H.  Beeves,  Josiah  M.  Crismond,  Benjamin  N. 
Cleveland,  and  John  K.  Flood. 

The  first  term  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gen- 
eral Jail  Delivery  commenced  at  Paterson  on  Tuesday, 
April  25,  1837,  Mr.  Justice  Hornblower  presiding. 
The  associate  judges  were  Abraham  Beynolds,  Jacob 
Berdan,  Benjamin  N.  Cleveland,  William  Colfax, 
David  H.  Beeves,  John  K.  Flood,  John  Parke,  and 
Josiah  M.  Crismond.  Bobert  O.  Bobinson,  Esq., 
sheriff.  The  following  persons  were  empaneled  as 
grand  jurors,  to  wit:  Abraham  Goodwin,  Andrew 
Parsons,  David  Boe,  John  Nightengale,  Henry 
Whitely,  James  Close,  Thomas  Bogers,  Horatio 
Moses,  Bobert  Morrell,  Cornelius  G.  Van  Biper, 
Aaron  A.  Van  Houten,  Peter  E.  Merselis,  Thomas  P. 
Doremus,  David  I.  Alyea,  Frederick  Petry,  Daniel 
Shurte,  Jacob  B.  Van  Biper,  Cornelius  A.  Schuyler, 
!  Gilliam  Bartholf,  Martin  B.  Beam,  Joseph  Board,  Jr., 
Jeremiah  Williams,  John  B.  Van  Duin.  Elias  B.  D. 
Ogden,  Esq.,  was  prosecutor  of  the  pleas.     Most  of 
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the  indictments  at  thb  term  were  for  aManlt  and  bat- 
tery and  for  eelling  liqnors  unlawfully. 
.  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Hornblower  held  the  first  Circuit 
Court  in  Paterson  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  April, 
1887.  No  business  being  brought  before  it,  the  court 
adjourned  for  the  term  on  the  26th  instant. 

The  lawyers  who  appeared  at  the  first  terms  of  the 
county  courts  were  Elias  B.  D.  Ogden,  James  Keen, 
Daniel  Barkalow,  Silas  D.  Canfield,  James  Speer, 
John  Hopper,  S.  S.  Morris,  B.  W.  Van  Der  Voort,  A. 
8.  Pennington,  William  B.  Sloan,  Daniel  Haines,  J. 
D.  Miller.    All  these  practiced  in  the  courts  in  1887. 

County  Buildings.— On  June  26, 1887,  the  board 
of  chosen  freeholders  decided  to  accept  the  site  now 
occupied  for  the  court-house  and  jail,  and  which  was 
given  for  the  purpose  by  "  The  Society  for  Estab- 
lishing Useful  Manufactures."  On  July  11th  the 
board  adopted  plans  for  the  jail.  On  August  8d  con- 
tracts were  awarded  for  the  mason-work  for  $5845; 
carpenter-work,  $1645;  iron-work,  eleven  cents  per 
pound.  On  August  17th  plans  for  a  court-house  were 
adopted,  and  on  September  12th  contracts  were 
awarded, — for  the  carpentev^work,  $8100;  mason- 
work,  $7000.  On  May  8,  1839,  the  board  held  their 
first  meeting  in  the  new  court-house,  and  on  July  10th 
the  building  was  dedicated.  Up  to  August,  1840,  the 
cost  of  the  two  buildings  appears  to  have  been  $29,800. 
In  1871-72  the  court-house  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
somewhat  altered. 

In  1858  the  board  decided  to  rebuild  the  jail.  On 
December  7th  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Nash,  of  Con- 
necticut, were  adopted,  the  estimated  cost  being 
$20,000.  In  the  spring  of  1855  the  building  was 
ready  for  occupancy,  but  was  not  completed  till  1859. 
The  cost  was  about  $85,000.  In  1880  and  1881  the 
board  awarded  contracts  for  enlarging  the  jail,  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  upon  its  capacity,  and  the 
work  is  now  nearly  done,  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$25,000. 

First  Election. — Upon  the  organization  of  the 
county  such  inhabitants  only  as  were  of  age  and 
were  freeholders  were  entitled  to  vote.  The  consti- . 
tution  which  remained  in  force  till  1844  required 
that  each  voter  should  be  of  **  full  age  and  worth  fifty 
pounds  proclamation  money,  clear  estate  in  the  same, 
and  have  resided  in  the  county  for  twelve  months 
preceding  the  election."  The  offioers  chosen  by  the 
people  in  each  county  were  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  Assembly,  and  "  one  Sheriff  and  one  or 
more  Coroners,"  to  be  elected  at  the  same  general 
county  election.  The  people,  at  their  township  meet- 
ings, elected  their  constables  and  chosen  freeholders. 
Justices  of  the  peace,  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  clerks  of  the  courts,  as  well  as  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  attorney-general,  State  secretary 
and  treasurer,  were  chosen  by  joint  meeting  of  the 
Council  and  Assembly  and  commissioned  by  the 
Oovernor. 

The  act  organizing  the  county  took  effect  April  11, 


1887.  All  persons  in  office  in  the  respective  counties 
of  Bergen  and  Essex,  except  clerks,  surrogates,  and 
prosecutors  of  the  pleas,  held  over  till  the  expiration 
of  their  terms.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  justices  of  the  peace  holding  over  from 
Bergen  and  Essex  Counties  respectively  were  re- 
quired to  qualify  according  to  law  in  the  new  county, 
as  if  they  had  been  therein  appointed. 

**il«4  6«  i(  ModMl,  TluU  fh>in  and  after  the  mid  oler^nth  day  of  April 
Daxt  tba  then  fberiff  of  Uie  oounty  of  BMaz,  ia  panoa  or  by  hia  aoder 
•heril,  dapoty,  aiid«  in  oaM  of  tba  legal  ditaUU^  of  Uie  •heriff,  the  cor* 
onen  of  the  Mdd  oonnty,  shall  execute  all  vritt  to  him  or  them  directed 
in  the  townahip  of  Aoquackanonk  and  Pateraon ;  aad  the  Ihen  rtieriffof 
the  oooDty  of  Bergen,  in  penon  or  by  hit  ander-eherifl;  etc.,  shall  ex^ 
cute  all  writs  to  him  or  them  directed  in  the  townsiiips  of  Poupton, 
West  Milford,  and  Manobes^r.** 

Robert  O.  Robinson,  sheriff  of  Essex  County,  and 
Jacob  C.  Terhune,  sheriff  of  Bei^en  County,  acted  in 
the  capacity  required  by  the  act  until  the  election  in 
I  Passaic  County,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October, 
I  1887,  when  Bynier  8.  Speer  was  elected  sheriff.    A 
member  of  the  Council  and  two  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  at  the  same  time  chosen. 
Mr.  Andrew  Parsons  was  elected  to  fill  the  former 
position,  and  Mr.  Aaron  S.  Pennington   the  latter. 
These  were  the  first  representatives  from  Passaic 
County  to  the  State  Legislature.    The  constitution 
I  then  required  that  the  member  of  the  Council  should 
be  a  freeholder,  **  worth  at  least  one  thousand  pounds 
proclamation  money,"  and  that  the  member  of  As- 
sembly should    be  '*  worth   at  least   five  hundred 
I  pounds"  of  the  same  currency,  both  having  a  resi- 
I  deuce  in  the  county  for  one  year  preceding  election. 


CHAPTER   L. 

BENCH  AND   BAR  OP  PASSAIC   COUNTY. 

The  organization  of  a  county  and  the  location  of 
a  seat  of  justice  bring  in  due  time  a  bench  and  bar. 
These  are  the  necessary  appliances  of  jurisprudence^ 
and  in  the  older  counties  they  have  been  of  very 
gradual  growth,  from  a  rude  and  frontier  state  of  so- 
ciety up  to  the  most  complete  arrangements  for  the 
execution  of  law  and  order  of  modern  times.    The 
county  of  Passaic,  being  taken  almost  full  grown  from 
Bergen  in  1837,  had  at  the  beginning  a  number  of 
able  lawyers  and  judges  who  resided  within  its  limits 
and  sat  upon  the  bench  or  practiced  in  other  counties. 
Among  these  were  several  whose  biographical  sketches 
appear  in  this  chapter, — Hon.  Elias  B.  D.  Ogden,  judg^ 
ofthe  Supreme  Court;  Hon.  Philemon  Dickerson,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  membef  of  Congress;  Hon.  John 
Hopper,  now  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Paterson  ; 
Hon.  Aaron  8.  Pennington,  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  for  the  county,  and  for  many 
years  prosecutor  of  the  pleas;    Hon.   Absalom  B. 
Woodruff,  and  others.    A  list  of  the  prosecutors  and 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  from  1837 
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to  1881  will  be  foand  in  the  chapter  preceding  this, 

and  also  an  early  history  of  the  conrts.    We  give 

below  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  bar  of  this  county 
from  the  first  to  the  present  time,  1882,  together 
with  the  dates  of  their  admission,  both  as  attorneys 
and  counselors.  For  convenience  of  reference  the 
list  is  placed  in  alphabetical  rather  than  in  chrono- 
logical order : 

ILniBBU  or  thb  PAiSAio  Bak. 

Admitted  Attorney.    Admitted  Ooaoielor. 

>  Bellea^,  J.  J« June         Term,  1876, 

Beam«  John  R.. Norember  **  1876.    Nor.  Tenn,  1878. 

Berry.DmvidJ -.. "  "  1879. 

>  Board,  David  J **  "  1844. 

OKblll.JobnF Febraary  **  1878.    Feb.  Term,  1881. 

*Oftnfleld,AiigiiatQi. **  **  1862. 

s  Oanfleld,  Silas  D ........November  **  18S2. 

Codding^on,  Henry  K. ....February  "  1876.    Not.  Term,  1878. 

■Comrtoclc,  All^rt "  "  1873.    Feb.       •*      1876. 

Creamer,  Jueepb  G » Noremlier  **  1873. 

Di^ton,  Edmund  K **  *•  1876. 

SDIclierBon.Plii lemon "  "  1813.    Not.  Term,  1817. 

DiclierBon,  Philemon,  Jr. February  **  1863. 

lDickenou,BdwardN July  •*  1846.    July  Term,  1849. 

lH>nald,  James  D » February  **  18K0. 

Bmry,  AngiistusH June  *•  1870.    Not.  Term,  1874. 

Dmry,  Henry  S. NoTember  *•  1872.    Feb.       •*      1876. 

iDurling,  Roberts June  "  1872. 

1  Ely,  George  B April  "  1848. 

«T«ns,Jaui«i. **  «  1861.    June  Term,  1864. 

>Fondii,WillliimA « Febmary  "  1874.    Feb.       "      1877. 

Force,  Muu8i>n **  "  1878. 

SFroleigh,  Peter  D ....April  "  1848. 

Fredericks,  J.  V.  E .June  "  1876. 

Gould,  John  M November  "  1639. 

•Qledhlll.  Willmm October  •*  1846.    Oct   Term,  1849. 

Goorley,  Wlliani  B June  **  1880. 

Gaston,  William  F "  "  1877.    June  Term,  1880. 

Griggs.  John  W November  "  1871.    Nov.      "      1874. 

Harold,  Lonis  V ...June  «  1879. 

Hilton,  GeurgeS «„.NoTember  **  1869.    Feb.  Term,  1872. 

Hobart,  Garret  A ...June  **  1866.    June      **      1871. 

1  Hopkins,  Abnun  C November  **  1870. 

Hopper,  John ^.September  "  1836.    Feb.  Term,  1839. 

Hopper,  KiibertL - June  "  1869.    June      «*      1872. 

•Hoxsey,  ThumssD November  "  1851.    Nov.       "      1864. 

«Ke«fe,  Michael  L "  -  1868.        •*         *•      1871. 

s  Leaser,  Edmund October  **  1848. 

MacCarthy,  John  J February  "  1879. 

Moore,  Thomas  M "  ••  1876.    Nov.  Term,  1878. 

S0gden,KliitiiB.  D May  -  1824.    Migr       "      1829. 

lOgden, Fredericks July  "  1860.    Feb.       "      1864. 

*Petiningtou,  Aarona.. February  "  1821.        "         "      1824. 

PauIIsun,  John  C ....November  "  1869.    Nov.      "      1872. 

Penninirton,  William June  *•  1863.        "         *•      1870. 

Prall,  William  M November  "  1877.    Feb.       "      1881. 

Pol ver.  Frank February  "  1878. 

Beynolds,  John  H June  "  1879. 

SBJdgevrHy,  Charles  D November  "  1841. 

Rogers,  Charles  R April  **  1861. 

Rogers,  Jsmee  H Febmary  *•  1872.    Feb.  Term,  1876. 

Ryervon,  Louis  J November  **  1877. 

1  Rnnyou.  Charles  H February  •*  1876.    Feb.  Term,  1879. 

Kyle,  Peter November  "  1876. 

Sbunuels,  Henry  E June  "  1879. 

iSandford.  Andrew  J November  "  1868. 

Sauford,  Charies  E June  •*  1869. 

» Savage,  George  W „ February  "  1876.    Feb.  Term,  1879. 

SooU,  Frank ^ "  "  1878 

Simonton.  Thomas  C,  Jr "  **  1877.    June  Term,  1880. 

Smith,  Willfaun  M '«  ♦•  1878. 

St.  Lawrence,  WlllUm  J "  •*  1877. 

Stevenson.  Eugene **  •♦  1874.    June  Term,  1877. 

Stevens,  Richard  F November  •'  1879. 

Stewart,  James  F. June  "  1876. 

Stevenson.  Preston "  "  1878.    June  Term,  1881. 

f^tevenson,  Edward  I November  "  1879. 

StoutenUnrgh,  J.  E. «  "     1874.    Nov.  Term,  1877. 

*Speer,  James "  ••  1830.        "         "      18.33. 

TuUle,S(K:rates. ^..April  "  1848.    April      ••      1861. 

Tnttle,  Charies  M November  "  1879. 

Tan  Clev^  Frank June  "  1879. 

Tan  HuTeuburgh,  Alfred  A. ..November  **  1878. 

Tan  Wagoner.  Unac October  "  1848. 

Tan  Bnren,  Charles  0 :...  February  '*  1868. 

1  Van  Wagoner,  Garret  S September  "  1844. 

a  Tanderroort,  Benjamin  W...May  "  1822.    May  Term,  1828. 

Ward,  Zebulon  M February  **  1867.    Feb.       "      1871. 

Weiss,  Bdwanl  R ^....November  "  1877. 

Wilcox,  Albert  A. June  "  1877. 

WUIIhdis,  Henry  A April  "  1849.    June  Term,  1862. 

Wnilama,WilliamH November  "  1878. 

Woodmir,  Absalom  a September  "  1844.    Oct.  Term,  1847. 

» YooDgblood,  James  C ....June *  1864.    June     *'      1867. 

1  Removed.  s  Peceased. 


Elias  B.  D.  Ogden,  a  son  of  Col.  Aaron  Ogden, 
was  born  at  Elizabethtown  in  1800.  He  gradaated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1819,  was  licensed  as  an  at- 
torney in  1824,  as  a  counselor  in  1829,  and  was  made 
a  sei^eant-at-law  in  1887,  being  the  last  lawyer  to 
receiTe  that  honorary  title  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Soon  after  his  admission  as  an  attorney  he  re- 
moved to  Paterson,  where  he  continued  to  practice, 
being  prosecutor  of  the  pleas  of  Passaic  County  for 
two  terms,  and  in  1844  member  from  that  county  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part. 

In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  Grovernor  Haines  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  place  of 
Judge  Whitehead,  whose  term  had  expired.  He  was 
reappointed  by  Governor  Price  in  1855,  and  again  by 
Grovernor  Olden  in  1862,  having  meantime,  in  1858, 
returned  to  his  native  town  and  to  the  old  homestead 
of  his  lather. 

Judge  Ogden  was  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  of 
much  natural  sagacity,  his  attainments  and  abilities 
commanding  high  respect  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench.  In  the  political  contest  of  1828,  Mr.  Ogden 
took  sides  with  Gen.  Jackson,  and  soon  became  a 
Democrat,  whose  principles  he  maintained  throughout 
his  life,  being  a  moderate  Union  man  during  the  civil 
war.  In  the  early  part  of  1865  he  was  attacked  by 
pneumonia,  which  terminated  his  life.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  an  ac- 
tive, influential  member  of  the  conventions  of  that 
denomination,  and  a  trustee  of  the  college  at  Bur- 
lington. 

Philemon  Dickebson  was  a  native  of  Morris 
County,  N.  J.,  having  been  born  at  or  near  Succasunna, 
in  that  county,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
In  1813  he  was  licensed  as  an  attorney,  in  1817  as  a 
counselor,  and  in  1884  as  a  sergeant-at-law,  a  degree 
since  dropped  in  New  Jersey.  After  residing  a  few 
years  in  Philadelphia  he  removed,  about  1816,  to 
Paterson.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1821- 
22.  In  1832  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  In  1836  the 
Legislature  appointed  him  Gk)vemor,  the  Jackson 
party  being  then  in  the  ascendency  in  that  body.  His 
brother,  Mahlon  Dickerson,  had  been  Grovernor  in 
1815-17.  As  Governor,  Mr.  Dickerson  was  also  chan- 
cellor, in  which  capacity  his  decisions  gave  general 
satisfaction.  In  1838  he  was  again  placed  in  nomina- 
tion by  the  Democrats  for  Congress.  The  whole  six 
congressmen  from  New  Jersey  were  then  elected  on  a 
general  ticket,  and  the  returns  from  several  townships 
were  rejected  on  account  of  irregularities  by  the  county 
clerks,  which  elected  the  Whig  delegation,  and  Grov- 
ernor William  Pennington  gave  them  the  certificate, 
in  accordance  with  the  returns  certified  to  him.  This 
led  to  a  prolonged  debate  in  Congress,  and  to  great 
bitterness  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  six  Democrats,  who 
undoubtedly  had  the  majority  of  the  popular  vote, 
were  finally  admitted  to  Congress.  The  contest  is 
popularly  known  in  New  Jersey  history  as  the  "  Broad 
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by  an  unvarying  ease  and  grace,  at  once  dignified  and 
cordial,  which  impress  his  friends  with  the  true  worth 
of  the  man,  while  they  win  for  him  their  warm  re- 
gard. In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  consistent  ad- 
herent to  true  Democratic  principles,  and  has  long 
been  a  potent  factor  in  the  counsels  of  his  party.  He 
represented  his  county  in  the  State  Senate  from  1868 
-71,  and  firom  1874-77,  and  secured  recognition  in 
that  body  as  an  able  and  useful  coadjutor  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  legislation,  serving  as  a  member  of 
some  of  the  leading  committees.  He  has  always  been 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  various  movements  tend- 
ing to  develop  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  locality 
in  which  he  resides,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Paterson 
Board  of  Education  did  much  towards  establishing 
and  perfecting  the  public  school  system  of  the  city. 
He  is  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  and  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Paterson  and  Ramapo  Railroad  Company 
since  its  organization  in  1844,  and  also  treasurer  of 
the  company  since  1861.  He  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  Paterson  in  March,  1877,  and 
holds  that  position  at  the  present  time  (1882).  In 
1878  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  advisory  masters 
of  I  he  Court  of  Chancery  by  Chancellor  Theodore 
Runyon,  and  is  still  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
office,  which  is  one  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  vice- 
chancellor,  and  involving  the  same  line  of  judicial 
functions. 

Judge  Hopper  was  married  on  June  16,  1840,  to 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Imlay,  a  for- 
mer merchant  of  Philadelphia.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  same  house  (on  Market 
Street,  in  the  city  of  Paterson)  in  which  he  resides, 
and  in  which  all  of  his  children  have  been  born.  Six 
of  the  latter  are  living,  viz.:  John  H.,  a  member  of 
the  silk-firm  of  Hopper  &  Scott,  Paterson ;  Robert 
Imlay,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1869,  Rutgers,  and 
a  partner  of  his  father;  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Frank  W. 
Potter,  late  United  States  consul  to  Marseilles;  James 
Burling,  residing  in  Texas;  and  Misses  Caroline 
Imlay  and  Margaret  Imlay  Hopper. 

Mr.  Hopper  now  owns  and  occupies  the  same  office 
in  which  he  studied  law  with  the  late  Judge  Ogden 
fix)m  1832  to  1833. 

Socrates  Tuttle,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Passaic  County  bar,  and  one  of  its  oldest  practition- 
ers, was  born  at  Colebrook,  Coos  Co.,  N.  H.,  on  Nov. 
19, 1819.  The  family  origin  in  this  country  is  traced 
back  to  the  year  1640,  when  two  brothers,  John  and 
William  Tuttle,  emigrated  from  England,  the  former 
settling  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  the  latter  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Lieut.  Jonathan  Tuttle,  the  grand- 
father of  Socrates  Tuttle,  and  a  descendant  of  John 
Tuttle,  was  bom  at  Littleton,  Mass.,  Sept.  30, 1753. 
He  was  a  brave  officer  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton.   On  Aug.  6, 1781,  he  married  Catherine  Gray, 


born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  September,  1762,  and  had  a 
large  family  of  children.  Of  these^  Jonathan  Tuttle, 
Jr.,  born  Nov.  10,  1782,  was  a  teacher  by  profession, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Massachu- 
setts; Amos  H.  was  born  Oct.  21,  1784,  and  died 
Aug.  15,  1791 ;  Catherine,  bom  Aug.  9, 1786,  married 
Edward  A.  Reed,  of  Passumpsic  Village,  Yt. ;  Asahel, 
born  July  16, 1788,  died  in  his  youth ;  Horatio  Tuttle, 
bom  Dec.  22,  1790,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  Amos  H.  (2d)  was  born  Aug.  10, 1792; 
Edward  was  bom  May  27, 1794 ;  Socrates,  bom  Nov. 
2,  1796,  was  a  physician  by  profession,  and  practiced 
for  more  than  tfty  years  at  Barnet,  Vt. ;  William  G., 
bom  Jan.  3, 1799,  learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith, 
and  followed  it  during  his  early  manhood,  residing 
most  of  his  life  in  Michigan,  where  he  died  a  few 
years  ago ;  Sarah  was  born  March  6,  1806 ;  John, 
born  Feb.  8,  1807,  engaged  in  farming  near  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  during  his  life. 

Horatio  Tuttle  learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith 
at  Bath,  N.  H.,  in  early  life,  and  afterwards  worked 
at  that  place  for  a  short  time.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Coos  County,  in  the  same  State,  where  he 
worked  steadily  at  his  trade  until  his  death  on  Dec. 
31,  1842.  His  wife  was  Betsey  Thomas,  a  native  of 
Acton,  Mass.,  who  bore  him  a  family  of  nine  children, 
all  of  whom  attained  to  years  of  maturity.  She  died 
Oct.  1,  1842.  Jonathan  Tuttle,  born  April  6,  1814, 
grew  up  at  Colebrook,  N.  H.,  learned  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith,  and  died  in  August,  1843.  John  Leighton, 
born  Sept  22, 1815,  left  his  home  in  boyhood,  learned 
the  trade  of  a  woolen-spinner,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  he  labored  as  a  machinist 
for  several  years.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1863. 
Charles  Martin,  bom  Feb.  18,  1818,  was  educated  at 
Barnet,  Vt.,  studied  medicine  with  his  uncle,  Socra- 
tes, and  has  practiced  his  profession  at  Littleton,  N.  H., 
since  1839.  Elizabeth,  born  May  9,  1822,  married  E. 
A.  Harwood,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  resides  there. 
William  A.,  born  May  8,  1824,  learned  the  trade  of  a 
machinist,  and  resided  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  until  his 
death  in  January,  1869.  Horatio  Gates  and  Catharine 
Gray  Tuttle  were  born  April  22,  1827.  The  first  was 
in  the  service  of  the  government  as  a  carpenter  during 
the  late  war,  and  was  last  heard  ^f  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  in  1865 ;  the  second  passed  her  life  as  a  teacher 
in  Bergen  County  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  married  a  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  died  in  April,  1877.  Mary,  born  Aug. 
23,  1830,  married  John  Saigent,  of  Littleton,  N.  H., 
where  she  and  her  husband  both  died  in  the  spring 
of  1881. 

Socrates  Tuttle,  the  fourth  of  the  children  of  Ho- 
ratio Tuttle,  was  early  inured  to  a  life  of  labor  and 
toil.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  his  boyhood 
days  were  attended  by  many  privations.  His  book 
education  was  received  at  the  common  schools  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  he  attended  three  months  of  each 
year  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  was  passed  in  his  father's 
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blacksmith-shop,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  I  wiUidrew  in  1881  for  good  caose,  and  after  haying 
intervals  of  time,  daring  which  he  worked  at  other  i  saccessfiilly  sustained  his  case  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
pursuits,  such  as  brick-making,  team-driving,  and  {  eery.  He  also  defended,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
farming,  in  the  employment  of  others.  He  became  an  j  court,  John  Jonston,  who  was  indicted  for  the  mar- 
expert  blacksmith,  and  worked  hard  at  that  trade  until  |  der  of  John  S.  Van  Winkle  and  wife  on  Jan.  9, 1850, 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Having  then  formed  '  and  who  was  the  only  person  ever  hung  in  Passaic 
a  distaste  for  the  business,  and  feeling  that  he  was  '  County.  The  proofs  against  Jonston  were  over- 
fitted  for  a  higher,  though  not  more  honorable,  voca-  I  whelming.  Mr.  Tuttle  was  also  the  counsel  of  Wil- 
tion  in  life,  he  left  home  with  a  Yahkee  boy's  usual  I  liam  Dalzell,  who  was  indicted  for  murder  committed 
capital, — a  jack-knife,  a  few  dollars,  and  a  brave  and  |  during  the  Garret  Mountain  riot  in  1880,  but  who 
hopeful  heart, — and  located  at  Blue  Ball,  Monmouth  was  acquitted ;  also  of  Koma  Nymen,  charged  with 
Co.,  N.  J.,  where  he  taught  a  subscription  pay -school  i  the  murder  of  his  father,  in  Acquackanonk  town- 
from  December,  1841,  until  March,  1844.  At  that  '  ship,  during  the  same  year,  and  who  was  also  ac- 
time  he  removed  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  entered  upon  |  quitted.  He  had  as  a  partner  from  1878  to  1880 
the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  James  Speer,  of  Hon.  John  W.  Griggs,  at  present  city  counsel  of 
that  city,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  latter's  i  Paterson. 

appointment  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Er-  {  Mr.  Tuttle  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
rors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey,  about  a  year  later.  '  politics,  being  at  first  a  member  of  the  old  Whig 
Mr.  Tuttle  then  entered  the  office  of  Benjamin  W.  ;  party,  and  afterwards  an  ardent  Republican.    He  has 


Vandervoort,  of  Paterson,  where  he  remained  until 
his  admission  to  the  bar  as  an  attomey-at-law  and 
solicitor  in  chancery,  in  April,  1848.  He  at  once  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  has  con- 


held  a  number  of  important  public  offices,  was  clerk 
of  the  city  of  Paterson  in  1851  and  1852,  member  of 
the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  from  the  same  city, 
and  in  1861  and  1862  represented  the  Second  District 


tinned  in  it  to  the  present  time.    He  was  licensed  as  '  of  Passaic  County  in  the  State  Legislature.     The 
a  counselor  at  law  in  1851.  i  labors  of  this  Legislature  were  necessarily  heavy  at 

When  Mr.  Tuttle  first  commenced  the  practice  of  '  that  trying  period,  and  he  filled  an  important  place  in 
law  in  Paterson,  the  field  was  well  occupied  for  that  |  its  deliberations,  and  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary 
early  day,  and  he  had  to  contend  with  such  men  as  |  and  other  important  committees.  In  1871  and  1872 
Judge  Elias  B.  D.  Ogden,  Daniel  Barkalow,  Aaron  S.  '  he  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Paterson.  He  is  a  mem- 
Pennington,  Benjamin  W.  Vandervoort,  Silas  D.  ber  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Canfield,  John  M.  Gould,  John  Hopper,  and  Absa-  i  Church  of  that  city,  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
lom  B.  Woodruff.  The  earnings  of  the  first  year  were  I  agers  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  and  lends  his  support 
only  four  hundred  dollars,  but  during  that  time  he  had  '  to  every  good  work.  He  is  literally  one  of  the  self- 
manifested  a  peculiar  talent  for  the  law,  had  familiar-  I  made  men  of  the  city,  and  has  raised  himself  from 
ized  himself  with  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  had  the  anvil  to  his  present  prominent  position  by  sheer 
drawn  attention  to  himself  as  a  hard-working,  faith-  j  force  of  character  and  brain.  He  possesses  marked 
ful,  and  promising  member  of  the  bar.  His  business  individuality  of  character,  and  is  decidedly  original 
gradually  increased  from  that  time,  until  he  found  ;  in  his  methods  of  thought  and  action, 
himself  enjoying  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lucrative  |  He  married  on  May  23,  1848,  Jane,  daughter  of 
practices  in  the  city.  At  first  it  consisted  largely  of  Baltus  and  Esther  Winters,  of  Paterson,  who  died 
a  collection  and  commercial  litigation  business,  but  ^  June  14, 1849,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Jane,  wife 
general  litigation  came  in  upon  him  so  rapidly  that  !  of  Hon.  G.  A.  Hobart,  of  Paterson.  His  second  wife 
he  was  obliged  to  hand  over  the  greater  part  of  the  i  was  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Dickey,  Esq., 
former  to  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  G.  A.  Hobart,  and  to  '  of  Paterson,  whom  he  married  in  November,  1852,  and 
devote  himself  to  active  practice  in  the  courts.  He  who  died  Aug.  25, 1869.  The  children  were  Charles 
has  been  engaged  in  a  large  number  of  important  civil  '  M.,  a  practicing  lawyer  of  the  city  of  Paterson  ;  Wil- 
cases,  and  in  the  defense  of  criminals  has  achieved  |  liam  D.,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  New  York,  Sus- 
marked  success.  He  brings  to  the  management  of  quehanna  and  Western  Railway  Company  at  New 
his  causes  a  degree  of  force  which  few  can  command,  i  York ;  Minnie,  who  died  in  infancy  ;  Elizabeth  Mar- 
aud handles  the  facts  of  a  case  with  peculiar  skill  and  j  ray,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years;  Lilian,  who 
tact.  He  acted  as  the  counsel  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka-  J  died  at  seven  ;  and  Augustus  Hobart,  born  Aug.  25, 
wanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  in  acquiring  1869.  Mr.  Tuttle's  present  wife  is  Elizabeth  A.,  widow 
title  to  land  for  the  Boonton  Branch  of  that  road,  and  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Weller,  a  suigeon  in  the  United  States 
also  for  the  Midland  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  in  the  army,  who  was  drowned  off  Cape  Hatteras  in  Feb- 
same  direction.  He  was  also  counsel  for  the  defend-  ruary,  1862,  and  who  was  a  leading  physician  in  Pat- 
ant  in  the  celebrated  chancery  cause  of  Sigismund  |  erson  for  a  number  of  years. 

Dringer,  at  the  suit  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  Absalom  B.  Woodruff,  son  of  William  Paterson 
and  Western  Railway  Company,  which  has  become  and  Leah  V.  Woodruff,  was  bom  in  New  Vernon, 
familiar  of  late  years,  and  from  which  he  voluntarily  '  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  July  9,  1819.    His  grand&ther. 
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Dr.  Hezekiah  Stites  Woodruff,  a  physician  of  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J.,  died  at  Succasnnna  Plains,  married  Mary 
Blatchley,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Henry  and  Absalom  Blatch- 
.  ley,  of  Pennington,  N.  J.,  who  bore  him  four  sons. 
Dr.  Ebenezer  B.  Woodruff,  of  Drakesville,  died  there. 
Dr.  William  P.  Woodruff,  father  of  our  subject,  prac- 
ticed at  New  Vernon,  Paterson,  Milford  (Hunterdon 
Co.),  in  Virginia,  and  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Ohio. 
Dr.  Absalom  Woodruff,  of  Succasunna  Plains,  died 
at  Morristown.    Dr.  Hezekiah  Stites  Woodruff  prac- 
ticed at  Succasunna  Plains  for  many  years,  and  died 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  one  daughter,  Anna  M.,  who 
married  Eev.  John  Van  Lien,  of  Beadington,  N.  J., 
died  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.    On  his  father's  side  A.  B. 
Woodruff  traces  his  descent  from  an  English  ancestry, 
and  on  the  maternal  side  from  Holland  ancestors. 
He  b^an  life  for  himself  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
for  some  three  years  was  a  clerk  in  a  general  store 
respectively  at  Milford,  Millstone,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick.    Returning  home  to  Milford,  he  studied  medi- 
cine with  his  father  and  at  German  Valley  for  some 
two  years,  which  was  followed  by  two  years*  service 
as  a  school-teacher,  one  in  German  Valley,  the  other 
in  the  chapel  on  Schooley's  Mountain,  where  he 
boarded  with  Rev.  Holloway  W.  Hunt.    Resolving 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  just 
before  reaching  his  majority  he  entered  the  law-office 
of  John  S.  Hagar,  of  Morristown,  formerly  a  United 
States  senator  from  California,  but  now  a  judgein  San 
Francisco.     He  subsequently  was  a  law  student  of 
William  J.  Hunt,  of  Chester,  and  for  two  years  of 
Peter  D.  Vroom,  of  Trenton,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  as  attorney  in  September,  1844,  and  in  October, 
1847,  as  counselor. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Woodruff's  settlement  as  a  lawyer  he 
was  appointed  a  master  and  examiner  in  chancery 
by  Chancellor  Haines,  and  for  one  term  (1844  15) 
served  as  engrossing  clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  Assem- 
bly, reporting  its  proceedings  for  the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiaer, 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
William  L.  Dayton,  he  came  to  Paterson  and  began 
the  practice  of  law.  Previous  to  1856  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  of  the  First  Regiment  Passaic 
Brigade,  and  was  elected  colonel,  which  office  he 
subsequently  resigned.  He  was  appointed  prosecutor 
of  the  pleas  by  Governor  Newell,  and  served  for  five 
years,  1868  to  1868,  declining  a  reappointment.  He 
was,  however,  appointed  again  by  Governor  Parker 
in  1873,  and  served  five  years,  and  when  his  term  ex- 
pired, there  being  no  prosecutor,  the  court  appointed 
him  for  the  term.  The  most  important  cases  tried  by 
him  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office  of  prosecutor 
were  the  case  of  Charles  San  ford  and  Joshua  M. 
Beach,  indicted  for  conspiracy  in  attempting  to  start 
a  bogus  bank,  both  being  convicted,  in  which  case 
Mr.  Woodruff  was  opposed  by  learned  counsel, — Za- 
briskie,  Williamson,  and  others;  a  case  during  his 
second  term  of  office,  of  the  State  against  James  S. 


Preston  and  Ebenezer  K.  Rose,  the  former  being  sent 
to  State's  prison,  the  latter  fined;  the  case  against 
James  Hand,  William  Eakins,  and  Thomas  Bromley, 
assessors  of  taxes,  in  which  all  were  sent  to  State's 
prison  for  attempting  to  defraud  the  public.  He  also 
defended  Van  Winkle  Bogert,  connected  with  Libbie 
Garrahant  in  the  alleged  poisoning  of  Burroughs, 
clearing  him ;  the  latter,  although  defended  by  able 
counsel,  was  sent  to  State's  prison  for  life.  In  his 
official  capacity  as  public  prosecutor,  Mr.  Woodruff 
merited  and  gained  the  reputation  of  an  able  and 
impartial  advocate,  a  fearless  promoter  of  justice, 
careful  in  the  preparation  of  a  cause  and  strong  in  its 
presentation.  "  He  is  a  lawyer  of  brilliant  abilities 
ana  high  standing,  a  good  orator,  an  acute  reasoner, 
and  a  most  untiring  worker." 

In  only  one  case  was  he  assisted  by  the  attorney- 
general  during  his  long  term  of  office. 

In  1878  he  was  again  appointed  by  Governor  Mc- 
Clellan  to* the  same  office,  and  served  until  appointed 
by  Governor  George  C.  Ludlow,  in  March,  1881,  as 
"  president  judge"  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  place  he  now  fills. 

Judge  Woodruff  has  always  taken  an  active  part 
in  political  matters,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856  he 
bought  out  the  old  Paterson  Intelligencer^  converted 
it  into  an  independent  Democratic  journal,  and  edited 
it  in  support  of  Fremont  and  Dayton  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  that  year. 

Politically  he  has  been  an  independent  Democrat 
of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  a  part  of  the  time  voting 
with  the  Republicans  until  Grant's  second  term.  In 
1872  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress  in 
the  Fifth  District,  and,  although  running  ahead  of  the 
Presidential  ticket  in  every  ward  and  township  of  his 
county,  was  defeated  by  William  Walter  Phelps.  This 
election  took  place  just  upon  his  return  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  spent  some  time  and  visited  the  leading 
places  on  the  continent.  Judge  Woodruff  has  been 
interested  in  and  a  promoter  of  the  interests  of  Pater- 
son during  his  residence  there.  He  started  the  Belle- 
vue  Nursery  Company  in  1870  in  that  city,  for  raising 
plants  and  flowers,  and  the  first  time  the  plants  of  this 
nursery  were  exhibited,  about  1877,  in  Gilmore's  Gar- 
den in  New  York,  the  geraniums  took  the  first  six 
prizes.  This  association  was  incorporated  in  1871, 
but  is  now  owned  mostly  by  himself  and  son.  He 
was  formerly  a  director  of  the  Passaic  County  Savings- 
Bank,  the  directorsvof  which  advanced  the  money  to 
pay  the  depositors  in  fiill.  Judge  Woodruff  married, 
April  26,  1849,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Gen.  George 
D'Wolf,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  latterly  of  Cuba.  She 
died  in  September,  1856.  Their  children  are  How- 
ard D'Wolf,  a  graduate  of  New  York  University  with 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class;  Theodora  D.  W., 
wife  of  Thomas  W.  White,  son  of  Judge  White, 
formerly  of  New  York  Superior  Court ;  and  Ronton^ 
who  died  while  in  his  sophomore  year  at  the  New 
York  University,  noted  for  his  fine  oratory. 
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Henrt  a.  Williams  was  licensed  as  an  attorney- 
at-law  of  New  Jersey  in  1849,  being  then  a  young  man 
of  twenty-four  years,  a  resident  of  Patersoii,  where  he 
has  since  remained.  In  1862^  18($3,  1864,  and  1865 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Paterson,  both 
parties  uniting  to  do  him  that  honor  in  1862  and  1868. 
He  was  again  elected  in  1867.  During  the  war  he 
rendered  the  city  invaluable  service  by  his  prudent 
and  careful  advice,  freely  given,  and  his  indefatigable 
aid  in  raising  the  city's  quota  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
New  Jersey  regiments.  In  January,  1868,  he  was 
appointed  prosecutor  of  the  pleas  of  Passaic  County, 
holding  the  office  for  three  years,  when  he  accepted 
an  election  to  the  State  Senate,  to  which  he  had  been 
chosen  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  preceding 
November  by  the  largest  majority  given  to  any  can- 
didate up  to  that  time.  In  the  Senate  he  was  an 
earnest,  influential  worker,  and  gave  much  time  and 
labor  to  perfecting  the  law  in  reference  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  railroads  in  cities,  as  well  as  to  otHer  public 
legislation.  He  was  very  successful  as  prosecutor, 
although  from  his  well-known  conscientiousness  he 
never  urged  a  conviction  where  he  doubted  the  guilt 
of  the  defendant.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  by  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Paterson  to  be  city 
counsel,  and  was  reappointed  in  1875, 1876, 1877,  and 
1878.  He  has  been  counsel  of  the  First  National 
Bank  since  December,  1869;  counsel  of  the  Cedar 
Lawn  Cemetery  Company  for  fifteen  years ;  counsel 
of  the  Paterson  Savings  Institution  for  ten  years,  and 
of  other  corporations  and  institutions,  by  all  of  whom, 
as  well  as  by  the  community  generally,  he  is  deemed 
an  extremely  safe  adviser. 

Gar^ist  a.  Hobart  was  born  at  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  June  3, 1844,  and  having  graduated  at  Rutgers 
College  in  1868,  entered  the  law-office  of  Socrates 
Tuttle  at  Paterson.  In  1866  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  1869  was  licensed  as  a  counselor-at-Iaw. 
In  May,  1871,  he  was  appointed  city  counsel  of  Pat- 
erson, holding  the  office  one  year,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed counsel  to  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of 
the  county,  declining  a  re-election  the  next  year, 
because  of  his  election  to  the  Assembly  in  the  fall 
of  1872,  fearing  the  two  positions  might  conflict. 
Being  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1873,  he  was, 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  chosen  Speaker  of  that 
body,  which  difficult  office  he  filled  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  He  declined  a  re-election  in  1875, 
but  in  1876  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1879 
he  was  re-elected  by  1899  majority,  the  largest  ever 
given  to  any  candidate-  in  the  county.  In  1881,  and 
again  in  1882,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Senate. 
During  his  term  in  the  Senate  he  has  introduced 
probably  more  bills  than  any  other  member,  most 
of  them  being  of  an  important  public  nature.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  New  Jersey 
Midland  Railroad,  managing  his  trust  so  successfully 
that  he  paid  a  dividend  to  the  unsecured  creditors. 
Upon   the   reorganization  of   the  company  he  was 


unanimously  elected  president,  but  resigned  in  a  ffew 
months  on  ac<:ount  of  the  pressure  of  more  important 
engagements.  He  Was  also  receiver  for  some  time 
of  the  Montclair  Railway  and  of  the  Jersey  City 
and  Albany  Railroad.  In  the  summer  of  1880  he 
was  appointed  receiver  of  the  broken  First  National 
Bank  of  Newark,  and  in  six  months  had  its  afiairs 
substantially  closed  up  and  the  depositors  paid  off  in 
full.  In  1880  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
He  is  counsel  for  many  manufacturing  and  ottier  cor- 
porations, and  is  director  and  counsel  for  half  a  dozen 
or  more  important  railroads  in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  D.  Hoxsey. — For  many  years  there  was 
no  more  striking  figure  in  Passaic  County  politics 
than  that  of  Thomas  D.  Hoxsey.  He  was  bom  at 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  Oct.  28, 1815,  where  he  received 
a  common -school  education,  which  he  undertook  to 
impart,  when  a  youth  of  but  sixteen  or  seventeen,  to 
the  youngsters  of  Michigan,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year  or  two.  Returning  East  he  settled  in  Paterson, 
being  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  for  some 
years.  Then  he  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton for  a  time,  making  some  money.  His  thoughts 
taking  another  direction,  he  studied  law  with  Daniel 
Barkalow,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  In 
1841  and  1842  he  was  elected  one  of  the  school  com- 
mitteemen of  Paterson.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly,  and  re-elected  in  1850.  He  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  in  1852,  on  a  platform  pledging 
him  to  free  banks  and  anti-monopoly  generally.  In 
the  spring  of  1861  he  was  appointed  county  clerk  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  the  ensuing  fall  was  elected  to 
that  office  for  the  term  of  five  years.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  United  States  register  in  bankruptcy  for 
the  Fourth  District  of  New  Jersey,  retaining  the  office 
for  several  years.  He  was  also  city  counsel  of  Pater- 
son in  1872.  In  1877  he  accepted  the  "  Greenback" 
nomination  for  Governor,  making  a  most  energetic 
canvass  in  a  cause  which  he  felt  to  be  hopeless  from 
the  first.  In  1880  he  again  made  a  like  canvass,  un- 
dergoing hardships  which  broke  down  his  iron  consti- 
tution, and,  it  was  believed,  brought  about  his  death 
on  May  30, 1881.  For  many  years  he  had  been  iden- 
tified with  the  militia  system  of  the  county,  in  the 
days  before  the  war,  and  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  the  Passaic  brigade.  He  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  energy  and  vigor,  strong  in  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  was  always  opposed  to  slavery,  loathed  to- 
bacco and  intoxicating  liquor  in  every  form,  was 
kindly  to  those  in  need,  and  was  noted  for  his  warm 
hospitality  and  his  exceeding  courtesy  in  his  "  Castle" 
at  Haledon,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THB   MEDICAL   PROFESSION. 

Early  Physicians. — ^The  physicians  located  at 
Newark,  Belleville,  Bergen,  Pompton,  Paramus,  and 
Hackensack  were  probably  the  earliest  practitioners 
in  the  section  of  country  embraced  in  the  present 
county  of  Passaic.  There  were  few,  if  any,  resident 
ph3rsicians  in  any  of  the  towns  along  the  Passaic 
River  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  first  physician 
in  Paterson  and  vicinity  of  whom  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge was  Dr.  Ebenezer  Blachly,  although  the  date  of 
his  settlement  is  not  very  definitely  fixed.  Dr.  Wickes, 
in  his  "  History  of  Medicine  in  New  Jersey,"  says, 
"  Dr.  Ebenezer  Blachly  settled  in  Paterson  after  the 
Revolution."  It  was  probably  a  considerable  time 
aft«r,  as  late  as  1791  or  '92,  if  not  later.  This  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Blachly  was  a  son  of  Dr.  'Ebeaeaa  Blachly, 
Sr^  of  Long  Islaiid,  who,  after  his  marriage  to  Mary 
Wick,  settled  near  Mendham,  Morris  Co.,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  April  11,  1805.  He  was  a 
young  man  about  thirty-one  when  the  New  Jersey 
Medical  Society  was  formed,  in  1766,  and  for  many 
years  took  an  active  part  in  that  organization.  Dr. 
Wickes  relates  the  following  anecdote  respecting  his 
tact  and  enterprise  in  securing  what  may  have  been 
the  first  body  used  for  dissection  north  of  Newark, 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Morristown.  "  On  a  certain  oc- 
casion," says  Dr.  Wickes,  "  he  obtained  by  exhuma- 
tion the  body  of  a  criminal  who  was  hung  and  interred 
at  Morristown,  and  conveyed  it  on  horseback  to  Mend- 
ham,  about  six  miles  ofi",  for  dissection.  Upon  meet- 
ing any  one  in  the  darkness  of  his  lonely  ride,  he 
would  talk  to  the  subject  as  to  a  drunken  man, 
telling  him  to  sit  upright  and  behave  himself  like  a 
man,  and  thus  reached  home  with  it  in  safety.  Dr. 
Hezekiah  Stites  Woodruff*,  who  related  this  incident 
and  married  his  eldest  daughter,  was  one  of  his  stu- 
dents, as  were  also  Dr.  William  Leddell  and  Dr.  John 
C.  Budd.  The  former  practiced  in  Mendham  and  the 
latter  in  Chatham. 

*'  Of  his  seven  sons,  five  studied  medicine."  The 
oldest  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Blachly.  He  was  bom  in  1760.  He  entered  the 
American  service  under  age,  as  surgeon's  mate  to  a 
North  Carolina  regiment,  which  was  encamped  this 
side  of  the  old  Raritan  bridge,  in  the  winter  of  1778, 
acting  also  as  a  volunteer  assistant  surgeon  to  a  regi- 
ment of  tbe  Pennsylvania  line.  He  was  at  the  battle 
of  White  Plains,  in  October,  1776,  in  winter-quarters 
at  Valley  Forge  in  1777,  and  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth in  1778.  After  the  war  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Col.  Oliver  Spencer,  of  Elizabethtown, 
and  subsequently  settled  in  Paterson,  where  he  .en- 
joys an  extensive  and  successful  practice.  By  this 
marriage  he  had  nine  children,  two  of  whom  studied 
medicine.  The  names  of  the  children  and  dates  of 
birth  are  as  follows :  Nancy,  born  July  7, 1783 ;  Eben- 


ezer Spencer,  born  Aug.  19, 1784;  Henry  Wickham, 
born  April  17,  1786;  Mary  Jerusha,  born  May  6, 
1789 ;  Juliana,  born  Aug.  11,  1791 ;  Bayard  Patter- 
son, born  May  8,  1793 ;  Eliza,  born  April  19,  1795 ; 
Joseph  Warren,  born  Aug.  7,  1797 ;  Oliver  B.,  bom 
Sept.  3, 1799. 

The  following  obituary  of  Dr.  Blachly  is  taken 
from  a  local  paper  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  20, 
1812: 

**  Died  at  Pennington  on  the  20th  inst  Doctor  Ebeneser  Blachly,  of 
the  town  of  Patenon,  In  thii  State.  For  some  weeks  he  bad  been  abroad 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  bat  growing  worse  he  was  unable  to  retnm 
to  his  family.  He  was  buried  in  Pennington,  with  the  most  friendly  and 
becoming  attentions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  He  was  a  man  ot 
rare  actiTity  and  prompUtude  of  mind.  His  enterprise  and  yane- 
Terance  were  remarkable.  He  died  in  the  meridian  0f  his  life  and  nse- 
ftilnees.  His  family  have  sustained  a  Jmatj  leas.  His  neighbors  will  feel 
the  want  ef  his  fdendship  and  medieal  assistanoe.  His  connections  will 
long  deplore  of  tiM  alaoerity,  seal,  and  ability  with  which  he  performed 
the  nlatlre  duties  of  life;  and  the  friends  of  the  BeTolution  have  lost 
one  more  of  the  early  asserters  and  defenders  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  our  country." 

From  another  obituary  we  quote  the  following : 

.  .  .  **  He  has  closed  the  morning  of  a  sad  and  stormy  life,  replete  with 
cares  and  exertions  of  mind  and  body.  .  .  .  On  tlie  day  preceding  the 
morning  of  his  exit  he  dictated  a  solemn  chai^ge  to  his  dear  friends,  and 
at  the  closing  scene  bestowed,  with  great  composure  of  mind,  a  benedic- 
tion on  each  of  his  relatires  present.  He  retained  his  senses  to  the  last, 
and  wished  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when  the  divine  will,  to  which  he 
wished  patiently  to  submit,  would  launch  his  soul  into  eternity,  there  to 
remUu  free  from  trouble.** 

Ebenezer  S.  Blachly,  son  of  the  above,  studied 
with  his  father  in  Paterson,  attended  medical  lectures 
in  New  York,  and  became  a  successful  practitioner  in 
that  city,  keeping  himself  well  up  in  the  discoveries 
and  literature  of  his  profession.  He  settled  on  Green- 
wich Street,  near  Spring,  and  acquired  a  large  prac- 
tice. "  He  was  diligently  attentive  to  the  sick  of  all 
classes,  courteous  in  his  manners,  and  very  successful 
as  a  practitioner."    So  says  his  brief  biography.* 

His  brother,  Henry  Wickham  Blachly,  was  a  prac- 
ticing physician  at  Pennington,  N.  J.,  and  had  four 
sons  who  became  physicians,  viz. :  Ebenezer  S.,  the 
eldest,  who  received  his  medical  degree  at  Jefferson 
College,  and  practiced  in  Waynesburg,  Pa. ;  Stephen 
L.,  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  who 
practiced  in  Sparta,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. ;  Joseph  W., 
a  graduate  of  Cleveland  Medical  College,  who  prac- 
ticed in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  where  he  died 
April  6, 1864 ;  Henry  W.,  the  last  of  the  sons  in  the 
profession,  and  bearing  the  name  of  his  honored 
father,  graduated  at  Cleveland,  and  is  now  (1881)  or 
was  recently  practicing  in  Van  Wert  County,  Ohio. 

This  family  of  Blachly s  were  descended  from 
Thomas  Blachly,  of  Hartford,  1640;  New  Haven, 
1643;  Brandford,  1645.  He  signed  the  agreement 
with  those  who  migrated  from  Brandford  to  settle  in 
Newark,  but  never  came  with  them.  He  was  of  Guil- 
ford in  1683,  when  he  sold  his  land  in  Newark  to 
Thomas  Huntington. 

1  Wickes*  *'  History  of  New  Jeraey  Medicine,**  p.  157. 
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The  following  is  from  Conger's  '' Qenealogies  in 
Newark"  : 

"Children  of  Ebenezer  Blachly,  of  Huntington, 
L.I.: 

"Elizabeth,  bom  March  8,  1708;  Ebenezer,  bom 
Oct.  9,  1709;  Anna,  bora  1711;  Joseph,  bora  1712; 
Benjamin,  bora  Aug.  6, 1718 ;  Daniel,  born  Aug.  6, 
1720. 

"Children  of  Ebenezer  Blachly  (2d),  of  Milford 
township,  near  Pompton : 

"  Francis,  bom  Nov.  19,  1781,  married Woods, 

Long  Island. 

"  Zophar,  b.  Nov.  23, 1733,  lived  at  Roadston. 

"  Ebenezer,  b.  Feb.  18, 1735-36,  Mendham. 

"Miller,  b.  March  18,  1738,  lived  at  Roadston. 

"  Sarah,  b.  Nov.  23,  1739,  married  Daniel  Robbins, 
Detroit. 

"Comelius,  b.  May  23, 1741,  died  young. 

"  Mary,  b.  Oct.  29,  1742,  married  Joshua  Robbins, 
Detroit. 

"  Marcy,-  b.  March  31,  1745,  married  Daniel  Mc- 
Kinna. 

"  Children  of  Ebenezer  Blachly  and  Mary  Cooper 
Wick: 

"  Mary,  born  March  9,  1759,  married  Dr.  Hezekiah 
Stites  Woodraff;  Ebenezer,  born  Dec.  6,  1760,  mar* 
ried  Elizabeth  Spencer ;  Henry  Wickham,  bora  April 
12, 1764;  Absalom,  born  Feb.  7, 1765;  William,  born 
Oct.  3,  1767,  died  1791 ;  Daniel,  born  April  8,  1769; 
Nathan,  bora  May  4,  1771,  died  early;  Comelius 
Camden,  born  Jan.  1,  1773;  Hannah,  born  July  16, 
1774;  Judith,  bora  July  13,  1776;  Phebe,  bom  Dec. 
18, 1777  ;  Temperance,  bom  July  20,  1780." 

William  Patersok  Woodruff  is  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Weeks  as  having  practiced  at  New  Vernon, 
Paterson,  and  Milford  at  an  early  time.  He  was  a 
son  of  Hezekiah  Stites  Woodruff  and  Mary,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Blachly,  and  was  bom  March  23, 
1785.  After  practicing  for  some  time  in  the  places 
above  mentioned  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he 
died. 

Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Sctudder  practiced  medicine 
for  many  years  at  Acquackanonk,  where  he  was  a 
successful  and  prominent  physician  till  the  close  of 
his  life.  His  remains  lie  in  the  burying-ground  at 
Passaic.  He  was  a  son  of  Richard  Scudder,  of  New 
Providence,  N.  J.,  and  married  Sally  Wade,  of  Con- 
necticut Farms.  His  children  are  mentioned  by 
Littell,  as  follows : 

Susan  married  first  Hugh  Littell,  second.  Rev. 
Peter  D.  Froeleigh,  of  Acquackanonk,  father  of  Peter 

D.,  lawyer;   Rhoda  married  McRea;  Sally 

married  Jacob  Van  Riper.' 

Dr.  Lambert  Sythoff  practiced  in  Acquacka- 
nonk, and  taught  a  classical  school  there  from  1820 
to  1826.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  took 
his  medical  degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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He  was  a  successful  practitioner,  although  his  atten- 
tion was  largely  given  to  his  school.  He  removed 
from  Acquackanonk  to  Paterson,  where  he  also  taught 
a  school,  and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
District  Medical  Society  in  1844.  He  removed  to 
Pompton,  where  he  practiced  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  quite  an  advanced  age. 

Dr.  William  Colfax,  long  a  successful  practi- 
tioner in  Acquackanonk  and  Pompton,  was  Uie  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Scudder  in  the  former  place.  He  was 
bom  in  Pompton,  and  graduated  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York.  Being  a  na- 
tive of  Pompton,  where  the  family  estates  were  located, 
he  retired  there  after  his  period  of  most  active  prac- 
tice, and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Garrit  Terhune,  M.D. — The  family  of  Terhune- 
are  of  French  origin,  and  belong  to  the  stock  of  Hu- 
guenots who  left  their  native  country  to  avoid  perse- 
cution, first  settling  in  Holland,  and  subsequently  in 
this  country,  on  Long  Island.  They  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  and  by  inter- 
marriages are  connected  with  the  most  influential  fam- 
ilies in  the  State.  His  grandfather,  Nicholas  Terhune, 
bom  near  Hackensack,  married  a  Miss  Paulison,  who 
bore  him  several  children.  He  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  a  substantial  citizen  of  "  olden 
time."    He  died  in  1807,  i^ed  seventy-five  years. 

His  son  Richard,  bom  Oct.  21,  1763,  was  a  large 
farmer  in  the  township  of  New  Barbadoes,  and  held 
various  oflicee  of  trast  there.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Hackensack,  a  man  of 
more  than  average  business  ability,  enterprising  and 
thrifty,  and  looked  to  in  the  vicinity  as  a  man  of  good 
judgment  and  sterling  integrity.  His  wife,  Hannah, 
was  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Voorhis,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Lucas  Voorhis,  and  bore  him  the  follow- 
ing children :  Nicholas,  Albert,  Paul,  Gkurrit,  subject 
of  this  sketch,  and  Peter  R. 

Richard  Terhune  died  Aug.  5, 1824.  His  wife  died 
in  1855,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

Dr.  Garrit  Terhune,  only  surviving  son  in  1881,  is 
the  eldest  practicing  physician  in  Passaic  County, 
and  was  bora  near  Hackensack,  in  New  Barbadoes 
township,  Oct.  9,  1801.  In  early  life  he  received  a 
good  English  and  classical  education ;  first  studied 
medicine  with  Drs.  Lambert  Sythoff  and  David  Mar- 
vin, and  subsequently  with  Prof.  John  W.  Francis, 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York,  where  he  attended  one  course  of  lectures,  when 
the  faculty  seceded  from  that  collie  and  became 
the  faculty  of  Rutgers  Medical  Collie,  from  which 
latter  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1827. 

For  two  years  following  his  graduation  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Hackensack,  but  in  1829  settled  at 
Passaic,  where  he  has  since  remained  in  the  contina- 
ous  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Dr.  Terhune 
is  known  in  his  profession  as  a  skillful  and  judicious 
physician,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  patients,  and 
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The  Oarnett  family  are  originally  from  Virginia,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch 
having  emigrated  from  that  State  to  Kentucky,  and 
located  in  Jessamine  County.  He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Eliza  Moore,  of  the  former  State,  to  whom 
were  born  twelve  children,  among  this  number  being 
Obadiah,  whose  birth  occurred  Aug.  4,  1800,  in  Jessa- 
mine County,  Ky.  Here  he  spent  the  years  of  his  boy- 
hood, and  subsequently  repaired  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.  He  removed  at 
the  age  of  twenty  to  Danville,  Ky.,  where  he  embarked 
in  business. 

Mr.  Garnett  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Davis, 
of  Boyle  County,  Ky.,  and  became  the  parent  of  chil- 
dren,— Margaret,  Robert,  Mary  J.  (Mrs.  Bishop),  Ed- 
win, O.  v.,  Marcus,  and  Bettie.  Of  this  number  but 
three  survive.  The  subject  of  this  biography,  O.  V., 
was  born  in  Danville,  June  9, 1834,  and  passed  the  years 
of  his  boyhood  in  Boyle  County,  Ky.  He  later  repaired 
to  Danville  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Centre  College. 

At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  determined  upon 
the  profession  of  medicine  as  one  adapted  to  his  tastes, 
and  his  later  success  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this 
choice.  He  began  his  preparatory  studies  with  Drs. 
Moore  and  Spillman,  of  Harrodsburg,  Mercer  Co.,  Ky., 


and  continued  them  at  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphis, 
where  he  graduated  in  1855. 

Danville  was  the  scene  of  his  earliest  professions! 
labors,  after  which  he  removed  to  Missouri.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  late  civil  conflict  Dr.  Oarnett  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  service,  and  served  as  a  surgeon 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  After  a  brief  time 
spent  in  Kentucky  he  repaired  to  the  North,  and  chose 
Paterson  as  a  location,  where  he  accepted  a  position  as 
a  drug  clerk. 

Having  speedily  become  identified  with  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  professional  capacity,  and  by  his  ability  and 
surgical  skill  secured  a  considerable  practice,  he  deter- 
mined to  become  a  permanent  resident  of  the  city.  His 
practice  has  greatly  increased,  until  it  now  affords  Dr. 
Oarnett  but  little  respite  from  the  unceasing  toil  of  the 
physician's  life.  The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Piissaic 
County  Medical  Society,  and  is  also  surgeon  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company.  Though  not  an  active  politician, 
his  convictions  are  in  harmony  with  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

Dr.  Oarnett  was  on  the  21st  of  October,  1856,  married 
to  Miss  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Nimrod  Harris,  of  Har- 
rodsburg, Ky.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  devoted  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Baptist  faith,  and  members  of  the  Staanton 
Street  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City. 
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The  origin  of  the  Van  Riper  family  in  America  and 
the  derivation  of  the  name  have  heen  so  fully  alluded 
to  elsewhere  in  the  biographical  department  of  this 
volume  as  to  make  a  repetition  of  the  facts  unnecessary 
here.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  branch  from 
which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  sprang  had  for  its  pro- 
genitor Juriaen  Tomasson,  of  the  city  of  Ripen,  in 
North  Jutland,  Denmark,  who  emigrated  to  the  New 
Netherlands  in  1663.  Yerry  Van  Riper,  the  grand- 
father of  Cornelius  8.,  was  born  in  Saddle  River  town- 
ship, Bergen  Co.,  where  he  resided  during  his  lifetime, 
and  died  of  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He 
married  first  Miss  Ann  Vreeland,  to  whom  were  born 
three  sons, — Simeon,  Stephen,  and  Nicholas.  By  a 
second  marriage  he  had  daughters, — Ann  and  Jane. 

Stephen  Van  Riper  was  born  July  20, 1793,  in  Saddle 
Biver,  where  his  life  was  passed  in  agricultural  employ- 
ments. He  was  united  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  Garret 
and  Halanah  Van  Wagoner,  whose  birth  occurred  Dec. 
17, 1800.  To  this  marriage  were  born  children, — Jerry, 
Benjamin,  Oarret,  Stephen  S.,  Cornelius  S.,  Nicholas, 
Ellen  Jane  (Mrs.  Nicholas  Vreeland),  Rachel  Ann 
(Mrs.  John  Banta),  and  Catherine  Sophia  (Mrs.  Jacob 
Ackerman),  but  three  of  whom  survive. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Van  Riper  occurred  Feb.  11,  1870, 
and  that  of  his  wife  Dec.  16,  1868. 

Their  son,  Cornelius  S.,  was  born  Nov.  22,  1887,  on 


the  homestead  in  Saddle  River,  where  his  early  life  was 
passed  at  school  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  He  later 
repaired  to  Paterson  and  subsequently  to  Hackensack, 
where  he  prepared  for  a  collegiate  course.  He  entered 
Rutgers  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  two  years  later 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  auspices  of  Dr. 
A.  W.  Rogers,  of  Paterson,  having  meanwhile  engaged 
in  teaching  at  Clifton,  N.  J.  He  for  a  period  of  three 
years  attended  medical  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1859.  He  decided  upon  Paterson  as  a  favorable 
location,  and  at  once  became  associated  with  his  former 
mentor.  Dr.  Rogers,  in  practice. 

He  was,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1859,  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Hopper,  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  who 
is  the  mother  of  three  children,  now  living, — Sophia, 
Irving,  and  Laura.  Dr.  Van  Riper's  abilities,  together 
with  the  profound  knowledge  of  medicine  he  evinced, 
enabled  him  speedily  to  acquire  a  considerable  practice, 
which  close  attention  to  the  needs  of  patients  greatly 
increased.  The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Medical  Society,  and  has  been  for  three  years 
president  of  the  Passaic  County  Society.  His  political 
predilections  lead  him  to  afiiliate  with  the  Republican 
party,  though  in  no  sense  a  party  man. 

His  religious  convictions  are  in  consonance  with  the 
worship  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 
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sympathetic  in  cases  of  suffering  and  distress.  His 
quick  perception  of  cause  and  effect  in  cases  of  com- 
plicated disease  enables  bim  to  diagnose  and  give 
judicious  counsel  readily,  and  his  administrations 
have  always  been  given  as  freely  to  the  needy  and 
worthy  poor  as  to  those  in  opulence. 

Dr.  Terhune  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Passaic 
County  Medical  Society ;  was  its  first  president,  and 
is  the  only  surviving  one  of  its  charter  members. 
He  has  been  its  president  twice,  and  one  of  its  cen- 
sors for  many  years.  He  is  n  member  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  and  has  frequently  attended  its 
meetings  as  a  delegate  from  the  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. Politically,  Dr.  Terhune  is  a  Republican,  and 
he  is  a  supporter  and  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Passaic.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  A.,  is  a 
daughter  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  (Anderson)  Za- 
briskie,  who  was  bom  July  25,  1805,  and  whom  he 
married  March  19,  1828.  Their  children  are  Dr. 
Richard  A.,  a  prominent  physician  of  Passaic  City, 
who  was  bom  Jan.  9,  1829,  and  graduated  at  the 
Collie  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York, 
1850;  Andrew  Zabriskie,  born  Oct.  29, 1831;  Nich- 
olas P.,  born  Nov.  24,  1835;  Ann  E.,  born  Dec.  14, 
1839,  wife  of  R.  Burnett  Smith,  of  California ;  Chris- 
tiana, bora  Feb.  1,  1845,  wife  of  James  B.  Randol, 
of  California.  The  Zabriskies  of  Bergen  County  were 
ampng  its  earliest  settlers,  and  of  Polish  origin. 

Chakles  F.  W.  Myers,  M.D.— The  Myers  family 
are  of  Prussian  lineage,  both  the  great-grandfather  and 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch 
having  been  born  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 
The  latter  was  twice  married,  and  had  by  the  first 
onion  three  sons, — Arnold  F.  W.,  Charles,  and  George 
H.  A., — while  to  the  second  marriage  were  born  two 
daughters, — ^Lizzie  and  Mary. 

Mr.  Myeis  emigrated  to  America  about  the  year 
1825,  and  located  in  Maryland.  After  a  brief  resi- 
dence there  he  removed  to  Delaware  County,  Ohio, 
where  his  death  occurred  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age.  His  son  Arnold,  whose  birth  took  place 
daring  the  year  1818,  came  with  his  parents  when  a 
lad  to  America,  and  after  spending  much  of  his  early 
life  in  travel  settled  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  won  some 
distinction  as  a  courageous  soldier  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  served  through  the  entire  period  of  the 
conflict.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Weeland,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  were  born 
four  children, — Charles  F.  W.,  Minnie  (Mrs.  Morri- 
son Batchelor),  George  H.  A.,  and  Anna  (Mrs.  Syl- 
vester Shepherd). 

Mr.  Myers  survived  his  wife  many  years,  and  died 
at  BlufitoD,  lod.,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

Charles  F.  W.  was  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16, 
1849,  and  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life  at  Colum- 
.  bus.  Oh  io.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Delaware,  Ohio, 
where  much  time  was  given  to  study,  and  later  to 
teaching  at  Warren,  Ind.,  to  which  place  he  removed 
for  the  purpose.    During  the  year  1868  he  repaired  to 


the  city  of  New  York  and  embarked  in  business  pur- 
suits. His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  the  dull 
and  uninteresting  routine  of  commercial  life,  and  in 
1870  he  decided  upon  a  professional  career,  and  began 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Austin  Barnes.  He 
was  also  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at 
Paterson.  He  attended  one  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Long  Island  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  at  a  later 
period  two  additional  courses  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1874,  as  the  class  secretary.  He  then  deter- 
mined upon  Paterson  as  a  congenial  field  of  labor, 
where  he  located,  and  at  once  engaged  in  professional 
labor.  Though  still  a  young  man.  Dr.  Myers  has 
achieved  a  practice  which  is  rarely  attained  save  as 
the  reward  of  labor  and  long  experience.  This  fact 
is  not  less  the  result  of  professional  ability  than  of  the 
many  popular  elements  of  character  which  he  pos- 
sesses. Soon  after  his  removal  to  Paterson  he  was 
elected  coroner,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years. 
He  was  in  1878  elected  city  physician,  and  still  fills 
the  position.  The  doctor  was  in  1877  married  to 
Miss  Catherine  F.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Marshall,  of 
Paterson.  The  principles  of  the  Republican  party 
are  cordially  supported  by  Dr.  Myers,  though  the  de- 
mands of  his  profession  leave  little  time  for  partici- 
pation in  political  campaigns.  He  is  surgeon  of  the 
First  Battalion  New  Jersey  State  National  Guards, 
and  an  active  Mason.  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  are 
members  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pat- 
erson, in  the  prosperity  of  which  they  are  greatly  in- 
terested. 

J.  S.  BiBBY,  M.D.—The  Bibby  family  are  of  Eng- 
lish extraction,  John  Bibby,  the  father  of  the  doctor, 
having  been  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  and  married 
to  Miss  Margaret  Anderson,  who  became  the  mother 
of  children, — James  S.,  Rachel,  Hannah,  John,  Pe- 
ninnah,  Alice,  and  Margaret  Ann. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Bibby  occurred  in  1870,  her 
husband  surviving  her.  Their  eldest  son,  the  doctor, 
is  a  marked  example  of  the  success  that  attends  per- 
severance and  fortitude  under  the  most  inauspicious 
circumstances.  His  birth  occurred  Feb.  28,  1843,  at 
Wigan,  Lancashire,  England,  where  much  of  his  early 
life  was  spent.  With  none  of  the  advantages  which 
attend  youth  under  more  favorable  surroundings,  he, 
while  still  a  lad,  engaged  in  the  labor  of  coal-mining. 
During  the  time  he  was  thus  occupied  his  tastes  were 
directed  to  the  science  of  medicine,  and  his  inclina- 
tions encouraged  by  association  with  a  dmggist  in  his 
native  town.  He  thus  became  familiar  with  the  nature 
and  effects  of  medicines,  and  was  thereby  greatly 
aided  in  his  future  career.  He  determined  to  emigrate 
to  America,  and  in  1869  located  at  Colterville,  Alle- 
gheny Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  engaged  in  his  former  occu- 
pation of  mining.  He  still  continued  his  medical 
studies,  and  was  much  assisted  by  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  Foot,  of  the  village  above  named,  who  placed  his 
library  at  his  disposal  and  directed  his  studies.    So 
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great  was  his  desire  to  become  proficient  in  this  branch 
of  science  that  books  were  his  inseparable  companions 
during  his  leisure  hours  in  the  mines.  He  in  1872 
entered  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1875.  Paterson  offered  at  this 
time  a  field  for  his  energies,  and  became  his  perma- 
nent abode.  His  practice  has  since  that  date  steadily 
grown,  and  his  success  in  critical  cases  of  surgery  has 
demonstrated  his  skill.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pas- 
saic County  Medical  Society,  and  greatly  interested 
in  its  prosperity. 

Dr.  Bibby  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  1881,  married 
to  Miss  Hattie  Estelle,  daughter  of  David  R.  and 
Eliza  Shattuck,  who  have  four  daughters, — Isabella 
Eldridge  (Mrs.  Catholina  Lambert),  Adelaide  Eliza, 
Mary  Ellen  (Mrs.  Robert  Qilmore),  and  Mrs.  Bibby. 

The  doctor  is  a  Republican  in  his  political  views, 
but  not  an  active  worker  in  the  political  field.  He 
affiliates  with  the  denomination  known  as  Christian 
Brethren,  of  which  church  he  is  a  member. 

Cornelius  Van  Riper,  M.D.*— The  name  of  Van 
Riper,  with  its  multitudinous  orthography  (it  is  spelled 
Van  Reiper,  Van  Reyper,  Van  Ryper,  Van  Rip^n, 
Van  Reypen,  and  Van  Reipen),  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  Ripa,  whence  originated  the  name  of  a  city 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Nibbs,  in  Jutland,  Den- 
mark. Jutland  was  divided  into  four  dioceses,  the 
most  southwesterly  of  which,  lying  along  the  German 
Ocean,  was  called  Ripen.  This  diocese  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  miles  long  and  fifty-seven  miles 
wide,  and  was  part  of  Cimbria  Chersonesus  of  the 
ancients,  where  dwelt  the  warlike  Cimbri,  who  at  one 
-time  invaded  the  Roman  empire.  The  city  of  Ripen 
is  situated  in  latitude  56°  36^^  north,  and  longitude  9^ 
10^^  east,  and,  next  to  Wibourg,  is  the  most  ancient 
city  of  Jutland.  From  this  port  in  April,  1663,  a  vessel 
named  "TBonta  Koe,"  "The  Spotted  Cow,"  sailed 
with  eighty-nine  passengers,  among  whom  was  Juriaen 
Tomassen,  for  the  New  Netherlands.  This  young  man 
was  a  native  of  th^  city  of  Ripen,  and  four  years 
after  his  arrival  married  Pryntje  Hermans.  His  death 
having  occurred  Sept.  12,  1695,  some  of  his  descend- 
ants assumed  the  name  of  Juriance,  now  Yeriance  and 
Auryansen,  while  others  took  the  name  of  the  ances- 
tral town  and  became  Van  Ripens,  Van  Ripers,  etc. 
Tomassen  received  of  Guert  Coerten  by  his  will,  dated 
Feb.  6,  1671,  a  parcel  of  land  lying  in  and  about  the 
town  of  Bergen,  which  Coerten  had  purchased  of  Philip 
Cartaret,  May  12,  1668.  Here  he  lived  and  died. 
Juriaen  Tomassen  had  children, — Thomas,  Gerrit, 
Aeltje,  Chystyntje,  Mareitje,  Harman,  who  died  in 
infancy,  Jan,  Harman  (2),  and  Grietje. 

Of  this  number,  Harman  was  born  Dec.  6,  1686, 
and  married,  first,  Maritje  Fredericks,  in  1709,  and 
later,  Judith  Steinmets,  in  1721.  He  removed  to  Ac- 
quackanonk,  and  was  the  parent  of  thirteen  children. 


1  The  facta  regarding  the  early  hUtory  of  the  Van  Riper  fiuBlly  are 
mainly  taken  from  Winfleld*i "  History  of  Hndaon  Coonty.** 


the  third  son  of  whom  was  Abraham,  bom  Jan.  25, 
1716,  and  who  married  Elizabeth  Bradbury.  They 
were  the  parents  of  three  children,-^ohn  A.,  Philip, 
and  Mollie.  Of  this  number,  John  A.  was  bom  Feb. 
12, 1753,  and  married  Leah,  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Anne  Winne,  in  1776.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  and  resided  at  North  Belleville, 
Essex  Co.,  N.  J.  Their  children  were  eight  in  num- 
ber, one  of  whom  was  Abraham,  whose  birth  oc- 
curred Sept.  15, 1782,  and  who  married  Maria  Spear, 
daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Spear,  in  1804.  He 
represented  his  district  in  the  Assembly  during  1848 
and  1849,  and  for  many  years  served  as  freeholder 
and  justice  of  the  peace.  His  death  occurred  in 
March,  1866.  His  five  children  were  John  A.,  Abram 
Winne,  Sarah,  Eliza,  and  Margaret.  Of  this  number, 
Abram  Winne,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  June  8, 1815,  and  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1836,  married  Clarissa,  daughter  of  John  and  Jane 
Kip.  The  Kip  family  (formerly  spelled  Kype)  arc  of 
Holland  extraction,  Hendrick,  the  progenitor,  having 
left  Amsterdam  in  1635.  He  had  three  sons, — Hen- 
drick.  Jacobus,  and  Isaac, — who  held  municipal  offices 
under  GU)veroor  Stuy vesant,  the  second  of  whom  re- 
ceived an  extensive  grant  of  land,  now  embraced  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  One  of  these  sons  is  the  pro- 
genitor of  John  Kip,  above  named,  who  was  a  man 
of  much  business  enterprise,  and  largely  engaged 
with  his  sons  in  the  grocery  and  lumber  trade.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Abram  W.  Van  Riper  had  three  children,— 
Jane,  who  died  in  infancy,  Cornelius,  and  Abram 
Harvey,  both  the  sons  being  practicing  physicians. 
Cornelius  Van  Riper  was  born  Sept  6, 1840,  at  North 
Belleville,  N.  J.,  where  were  spent  the  years  of  his 
boyhood.  He  later  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough 
course  of  study  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  which  enabled 
him  to  enter  the  University  of  New  York,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1863  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and 
is  also  a  member:  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 
Having  decided  upon  a  professional  career,  he  choee 
that  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  entered  the  office  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Ward,  of  Belleville.  He  in  1863  became 
a  student  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York,  and  received  his  diploma  from  that  in- 
stitution as  a  practicing  physician  and  surgeon  in 
1866.  He  then  established  himself  in  practice  at 
Passaic,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Dr.  Van  Riper's  thorough  acquirements,  together 
with  natural  gifts  of  a  high  order,  speedily  won  for 
him  an  honorable  place  among  the  practitioners  of 
the  county,  and  brought  to  him  both  a  responsible 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Passaic  County  Medical  Society,  and  his  election 
to  the  offices  of  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
society  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
professional  co-laborers. 

The  doctor  was  in  1866  united  in  marriage  to  Mis* 
Adrianna,  daughter,  of  Hon.  John  N.  and  Sophia 
Terhune,  of  Dundee  Lake,  N.  J.,  and  granddaughter 
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of  Nicholas  and  Adrianna  Terhune.  They  have  had 
four  children, — Carrie  and  Aimee,  deceased,  and  two 
sons,  Arthur  Ward  and  John  Terhune.  Dr.  Van 
Riper  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  North  Reformed 
Church  of  Passaic,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  was 
one  of  its  first  deacons.  He  has  ever  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  educational  projects,  and  has  been 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  city  of  his  residence.  He  is  in  his  political 
preferences  a  firm  Republican,  and  has  participated 
to  a  limited  extent  in  local  politics,  though  not  with 
a  view  to  official  preferment. 

The  doctor  has  a  controlling  interest  in  the  drug 
firm  of  Van  Riper  &  Co.,  though  the  arduous  labors 
of  his  profession  preclude  active  participation  in  the 
management  of  the  business. 

District  Medical  Society.— The  District  Medical 
Society  of  Passaic  County  was  organized  Jan.  16, 
1844,  under  the  following  commission,  issued  to  its 
founders  by  the  Medical  Society,  of  New  Jersey : 

"Statb  Of  New  Jbbsrt. 

**Bj  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jeraey  to  Blias  J.  Manh,  M.D^  Do- 
nation Bione,  I1.D.,  Lemoel  Bnrr,  Garret  Terhone,  M.D.,  Jetar  B.  Biggi, 
pbyaiciaiis  and  rargeone,  greeting : 

**  Your  application,  requesting  that  a  District  Medical  Society  might  be 
imtitnted,  consLiUng  of  EUu  J.  Marah,  M.D.,  DonaUon  Binne,  M.D., 
Lemael  Burr,  Garret  Terhune,  M.D.,  and  Jetar  B  Biggs,  in  the  County 
of  Passaic,  was  duly  considered  at  a  meeUngof  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Jsney,  held  at  Prlncotou,  on  the  14th  day  of  November,  Anno  Domini 
1843,  and  it  was  therefore  Toted  that  your  request  be  granted. 
^  '*Be  it  therefore  known,  That,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  State,  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  doth  appoint  Elias  J. 
Marsh,  M.D.,  Donation  Binsse,  M.D.,  Lemuel  Burr,  Garret  Terhune,  M.D., 
Jator  B.  Biggs,  physicians  and  surgeons,  practitioners  and  residents 
of  the  county  of  Passaic,  to  meet  at  the  county  town  on  the  16th  day  of 
January,  at  ten  o*clock  in  the  forenoon,  then  and  there  to  form  them- 
■elTes  into  a  society  to  be  called  the  Dittrict  Medieal  Society  for  the  county 
of  Passaic,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  offl- 
osrs,  making  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  having  and  using  a  common 
*«^«and  transacting  such  other  business  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

**  In  testimony  whereof,  the  president,  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  vote 
of  the  society,  has  hereunto  subscribed  his  name  and  affixed  the  seal  of 
the  corporaUon  at  Princeton,  this  14th  day  of  November,  a.d.  1843. 
[tBAL.]  "Abram  Skillman,  iVe«<dan<. 

"Attest:  WiLUAM  Pirasoif,  Jvv^  Beeordmg S^crMary 
Medical  Bodety  New  Jeney." 

The  District  Medical  Society  formed  under  this 
commission,  like  all  such  societies  throughout  the 
State,  became,  and  ever  since  has  remained,  a  branch 
of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  has  been  annually 
represented  by  its  delegates  in  that  body.  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  **  all  physicians,  graduates  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  or  of  any  medical  institu- 
tion in  affiliation  with  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, residing  within  the  county  of  Passaic,  shall  be 
admitted  into  this  society,  in  full  membership,  on  the 
payment  of  the  sum  often  dollars,"  and  "each  mem- 
ber shall  pay  annually  to  the  treasurer  the  sum  of 
five  dollars,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  society." 
Besides  the  usual  officers  the  society  has  a  "  reporter," 
whose  duty  it  is  to  "  ftirnish  to  the  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year,  or  at  such 
time  as  the  chainnan  may  request,  a  report  of  the 


state  of  health,  prevalence  of  epidemics,  remarkable 
cases,  or  any  other  facts  having  a  relation  to  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  of  which  he  may  be  cognizant  that 
have  occurred  in  this  county  during  the  preceding 
year."  Upon  the  censors  of  the  society  devolve,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  work  of  all ;  for  it  is  their 
duty  to  see  that  no  unworthy  or  ill-qualified  person 
is  recommended  for  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Hence  this  examining  committee  is  generally  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  five  of  the  best  local  members 
of  the  profession.  Among  those  who  have  served  in 
this  capacity  in  the  present  society  are  such  names  as 
Drs.  Marsh,  Terhune,  Condict,  Rogers,  Burr,  Weller, 
Whitely,  Riggs,  and  Kent;  and  among  the  later 
members,  R.  A.  Terhune,  Van  Blarcam,  £.  J.  Marsh, 
Van  Geisen,  Merrill,  Quinn,  J.  A.  Rogers,  Blundell, 
Van  Riper,  Amireaux,  Mackintosh,  Warner,  and 
others. 

The  constitution  of  the  society,  adopted  in  1844, 
has  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  and  the  original 
by-laws  and  rules  of  order  so  modified  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  exigencies  of  a  growing  and  progressive 
body.  The  standard  of  the  society  has  always  been 
a  high  one,  and  while  its  members  have  aimed  to  con- 
serve the  best  traditions  of  the  profession,  they  have, 
at  the  same  time,  been  hospitable  to  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  modem  science  and  discovery. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  society  since 
its  organization  have  been  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  and  others 
have  received  their  degree  in  the  best  schools  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  We  give  below  a  list  of  the 
names  of  members  of  the  society  since  1844,  with  the 
dates  of  their  admission : 

1844.— Garret  Terhune,  Ellas  J.  Marsh,  Donation  Binsse,  Jetur  B.  Biggs, 

Lemuel    Bnrr,    William    Magee,  John  Magee,  Lambert  Sythoff, 

Alexander  W.  Bogers. 
1847.— P.  H.  Zabriskie,  Bobert  J.  Whitely,  Henry  A.  Hopper,  Adam  J. 

Hoffbaan. 

184«. CJondlct, Hatch. 

1840.— Edward  Hunk,  WilUam  Heniy  Morton,  Frederick  S.  Weller. 

1850.— Joseph  E.  Culver,  Bichard  A.  Terhune,  John  Quinn. 

1861.— Charles  O.  Adams. 

1862.— Michael  Mom,  Abraham  Hopper. 

1863.— Bidley  Kent. 

1866.— S.  B.  Merrill. 

1866.— S.  A.  Stewart. 

1867.— Henry  Van  BUrcom. 

1869.— Oswald  Warner. 

1862.— Cornelius  S.  Van  Biper. 

1866.— William  Blundftll. 

1866.— Orson  Barnes,  O.  W.  Terriberry,  Thomas  B.  Dawner,  Albert  B. 

Bandall. 
1867.— Henry  0.  Van  Oieson,  B.  Leal. 
1869.— G.  H.  Balleray. 
1870.— E.  J.  Marsh. 
1872.— Wm.  Busse,  Jas.  C.  Amireaux,  Thos.  J.  Kane,  James  Mackintosh, 

Sarah  F.  Mackintosh,  Patrick  Cahill, Bogert, Herrick. 

1876.— Jacob  Hengler,  James  H.  Casey,  J.  S.  Bibby. 

1876.— Spencer  Van  Dalsen,  Calvin  Terriberry. 

1877.— John  Bonter. 

1878.— John  P.  Paxton,  Wm.  8.  Hurd,  John  A.  Bogers,  B.  S.  McOlellan. 

1879.— Philander  A.  Harris,  Joseph  Bidwell  Wright. 

1880.— William  K.  Newton,  Henry  Kip,  J.  W.  Collins. 

1881.— Walter  B.  Johnson,  Thomas  F.  O'Grady,  Bush  Near,  James  M. 

Stewart 
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The  first  officers  of  the  society  were  Garret  Terhane, 
president;  Jetar  R.  Riggs,  Tice-president ;  William 
Magee,  treasurer ;  and  Lemuel  Burr,  secretary.  These 
officers  held  their  places  only  till  the  first  Monday  in 
April  ensuing,  the  time  appointed  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society.  Since  then  the  following  presidents 
and  secretaries  have  heen  elected,  and  have  served  as 
indicated  by  the  dates  affixed  to  their  names : 

PBMWKNTt. 

0«rret  TeriiQiM,  Jan.  16  to  April  1,  1844;  Doiwtloii  BioM,  1844-45; 
J«tnr  B.  RIcKi,  1846^«8;  DIm  J.  Marsh,  1848-M;  Lemnel  Bnrr, 
I860;  Alexander  W.  Bofer^  1861;  Frederick  8.  WeUer,  1862-64; 
Jetur  B.  BlKgt,  1864-68 ;  J.  Qolno,  1866 ;  Bobert  J.  Whltely,  1867-61 ; 
Bidley  Kent,  1861-62 ;  Alexander  W.  Bof eri,  1862-66 ;  BIdlej  Kent, 
1866-68;  Garret  Terhane,  1868-70;  John  Qnlun,  1870;  Oornelias  8. 
Van  Biper,  1871-72;  Onon  Bamea,  187S-76;  Orvald  Warner,  1876- 
77;  &  B.  Merrill,  1877;  William  BInudell,  1878-80;  EUaa  J.  Manh, 
1880-81. 

SBCmBTABIKS. 

Lemnel  Bnrr,  Jan.  16  to  April  1, 1844;  Lambert  8ythoir,  1844;  Lemuel 
Barr,  1846-60;  William  H.  Morton,  186(M2;  Blchard  A.  Terhnne, 
1863-64 ;  Bobert  J.  Whitelj,  1864-67 ;  Bidlej  Kent,  1857-60 ;  Oawakl 
Warner,  1869-62;  8.  B.  Merrill,  1862-66;  C.  8.  Van  Biper.  1866-48; 
Henry  0.  Van  Oie«>n,  1868-70;  0.  H.  Balleray,  1870-T3;  Ooru^Uus 
Van  Biper,  1873-76;  J.  0.  Amireaux.  1876-78;  William  Kent,  1878; 
John  A.  Bogen,  1879-81. 

The  present  revised  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  society  were  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1880. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Weller  the  society  passed 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

**  Wkereat,  Frederic  S.  Weller,  M.D.,  who  for  nearly  tweWe  years  has 
been  an  active  member  of  this  societj,  bus  Iteen  remoTed  by  death  from 
all  earthly  eceuei*  of  neefulneas;  therefore, 

**  R-'ttlMd,  That  while  we  bow  in  humble  eubmiaslon  to  the  Oreat  An* 
thor  of  life  in  thto  diepeniation,  we  record  our  etucere  sorrow  in  the  deep 
loss  we  haTe  snslaiued  of  one  who  endeared  himself  to  us  all  as  a  friend, 
and  who.  as  a  professional  brother,  had  rendered  himself  eminent  for  his 
ability  and  skill,  and  who  In  the  practice  of  our  profession  ever  diq)layed 
the  honor  and  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  and  the  |>rinciples  and  graces 
of  the  Christian. 

**  Reaolmd^  That  we  attend  the  ftaneral  in  a  body  as  members  of  this 
society. 

*'  Aev/ved,  That  a  co|)y  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
our  deceased  brother,  and  also  that  they  be  published  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers  of  this  city. 

**Bii>LKT  Hdnt,  PtmidmiL 

**HBNmT  Van  Blamoom,  8sc.  pro  torn.** 

John  Magee,  M.D.,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Medi- 
cal University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

William  Mobton  was  a  student  of  medicine  under 
Dr.  Elias  J.  Marsh  in  1844.  * 

In  the  same  year  Robebt  J.  Whitely  was  a  stu- 
dent with  Dr.  William  Magee;  begap  April  10,  1843; 
graduated  at  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
N.  Y.,  1847. 

William  C.  Magee  began  study  with  his  fiather, 
Dr.  William  Magee,  in  1847. 

B.  R.  Fitch  began  the  study  with  Dr.  L.  Burr  June 
25,  1847. 

Dr.  William  Magee  died  1850;  Dr.  Marsh,  1851. 

Peter  H.  Van  Wagoner  began  study  with  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Morton,  April  7,  1851. 

George  Clarkson  filed  bis  intention  of  studying 
medicine  under  Dr.  Ridley  Kent,  of  Paterson,  Sept. 
1,  1864. 


Dr.  Henry  Van  Blabcom  died  in  June,  1869. 
The  society,  at  a  special  meeting,  adopted  appropriate 
resolutions. 

Dr.  Orson  Barnes  died  on  Friday,  Aug.  28, 1875, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  society,  at  a 
special  meeting,  took  suitable  action  by  the  adoption 
of  a  series  of  appropriate  resolutions. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Whitely  died  April  10, 1879.  He  had 
been  for  twenty-nine  years  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
in  Paterson  and  an  active  member  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety. The  society,  in  placing  on  record  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  personal  character  and  profeasioDal 
worth,  say, — 

**  Dr.  Whitely  was  %  man  of  good  iDt«lloctiiaI  abllitisa,  of  Ubsral  edo- 
catioii,  well  read  both  in  geneml  and  profeaslona]  literatnre.  He  wsi 
honest  and  sincere  in  pnrpose,  without  pretence  or  dissimalatloa,  oareM 
of  hte  word,  and  droumqwct  in  his  deportment,  kind  in  heart  and  eoQ^ 
teoos  in  demeanor,  with  a  high  sense  of  professional  honor  and  propri- 
ety. In  the  practioe  of  his  profession  he  manifested  oomprehenston  vaA 
keen  obeerratioo,  uniting  sound  Judgment  and  thonghtftal  caution  wltk 
a  fkir  measure  of  energy  and  decision,  with  AdthfUnem  to  the  welfcn 
of  his  patients,  prompt  attention  to  their  wants,  and  unfeigned syoipathy 
in  their  sufferings.  ...  He  has  l<»fl  no  enemies  and  many  fHends,  and 
his  memory  will  long  be  retained  by  us  as  that  of  an  honorable  ssaodata 
and  a  skillftal  and  trusted  phystdan.** 

In  token  of  their  respect  and  esteem  the  society  at- 
tended his  funeral  in  a  body. 

I>K,  Lemuel  Birr  passed  from  the  scenes  of  bis 
long  and  useful  labors  in  the  profession  in  June,  1878. 
He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  society, 
and  had  practiced  medicine  in  Paterson  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  The  committee  of  the  society  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  reporting  suitable 
resolutions  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  said,  among 
other  things, — 

**  We  feel  keenly  that  a  vacancy  is  left  in  our  midst,  and  that  thost 
to  whom  he  has  so  faithfully  ministered  throughout  a  long  and  well- 
spent  life  will  still  more  deeply  feel  bis  Ion  and  mim  his  wise  connwl 
and  friendly  greeting.  .  .  .  Our  dty  has  lost  one  of  its  beat  and  most 
highly  esteemed  cltiiens,  and  society  one  of  its  plUara  of  moimllty  and 
Tirtue." 

Dr.  Ridley  Kent  died  in  1878.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  society,  Drs.  Rogers,  Teal,  and  Quinn 
were  appointed  to  prepare  an  obituary  notice  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Jersey  Medi- 
cal Society.  The  following  is  copied  from  the  obitu- 
ary prepared  by  these  gentlemen : 

'*  Ridley  Kent  was  a  native  of  Trowbridge,  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  born  in  1810,  being  the  son  of  a 
dissenting  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  druggist  of  his  native  town,  and  hav- 
ing served  his  time  he  followed  that  calling  for  some 
years  in  England,  and  having  come  to  America  in 
1837,  he  opened  an  apothecary -store  in  New  York. 
Four  or  five  years  later  he  removed  to  New  Jersey, 
and  was  soon  after  given  a  diploma  by  the  State  Med- 
ical Society  to  practice  medicine,  and  for  nine  years 
practiced  at  New  Providence.  In  1853  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York,  and  a  few  months  after  removed  to  Pat- 
erson, which  was  thenceforth  his  home.     There  he 
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opened  a  drug-store,  which  he  conducted  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  an  excellent,  careful 
pharmacist,  and  a  chemist  of  some  ability.  He  had 
a  large  practice,  although  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  he  preferred  to  receive  patients  at  his  office.  He 
was  a  wide  reader,  and  was  especially  fond  of  biblical 
stady  and  research.  For  several  years  before  his 
death  he  had  the  appearance  of  great  age,  and  yet  he 
was  only  sixty-eight  when  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  car- 
ried  Mm  off  on  Sept.  30, 1878." 

Dr.  Alexander  W.  Rooers  is  the  senior  physi- 
cian in  Paterson.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  in  the 
town  of  Armagh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  December,  1814. 
When  he  was  but  a  year  or  two  old  his  father  came  to 
America,  settling  in  Burlington  County,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  after  some  years  removed  to  Scotch 
Plains.  The  future  physician  received  an  academic 
education,  and  then  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Archibald  Maclay,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1886.  He  opened  an  office  in  Paterson  a  year 
or  two  later,  then  went  away  for  one  or  two  years, 
after  which  he  took  up  his  residence  permanently  in 
Paterson.  For  many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  of  the  city,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  State. 
In  1879  he  was  elected  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Medical  Society.  For  several  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  teachers  of  Pat- 
erson. He  is  studious  and  scholarly  in  his  tastes,  and 
is  a  perspicuous  writer. 

Elias  J.  Mabsh  was  born  Jan.  7,  1803,  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  his  family  being  one  of  the  oldest  in 
that  section  of  the  State.  After  finishing  a  prepara- 
tory course  he  entered  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1824. 
Three  or  four  years  later  he  received  his  diploma  as  a 
physician  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  that  city,  and  soon  after  opened  an  office  at 
Paterson,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Oct.  29, 
1850.  He  lived  for  many  years  in  Van  Houten  Street, 
at  or  near  the  comer  of  Cross.  He  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  the  town 
in  1835-38.  He  was  exceedingly  charitable,  and  of 
him  it  might  truly  be  said  that ''  he  went  about  con- 
tinually doing  good,''  so  that  when  he  was  buried 
hundreds  of  poor  people  whom  he  had  befriended 
stood  on  the  sidewalks  weeping  as  his  remains  were 
borne  by.  His  death  was  felt  to  be  a  public  loss,  and 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  thought  it  only  fitting 
that  the  public  should  erect  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory, which  was  done,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription 
testifying  to  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  had  been 
held  by  his  friends  and  neighbors.  Dr.  Marsh  left  a 
son  of  the  same  name  as  his  own,  who,  nearly  twenty 
years  after  his  father's  deaths  established  himself  in 
Paterson,  where  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading  physi- 
cians of  the  city. 
24 
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WITH  THKIB  BlSPKCriTB  PlaOKS  OF  BkSIDBMCB  AND  PLAOM  AND  DaTM 

or  Obaduation.i 

James  0.  Amireaaz,  Long  laland  M edkml  Oollege,  1872. 
Oeorge  H.  Balleny,  College  of  Phydclans  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1809. 
John  H.  Banta,  Belleme  Medical  College,  1879. 
Jones  S.  BIbby,  Bellevue  Medical  College,  1875. 

William  Blundell,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  Tork,18Sl. 
William  Busse,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1872. 
0.  y.  Garnet,  JeflTerBon  Medical  College,  1856. 
Michael  Gillaon,  Unirersity  of  New  York,  1881. 

Philander  A.  Harris,  Unirerrity  of  Michigan,  1872;  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1878. 
Jacob  Henggler,  New  York  Medical  College,  1867. 
William  S.  Hnnl,  Unirersity  of  New.York,  1877. 
Walter  B.  Johnson,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1878. 
Thomas  T.  Kane,  Long  Island  Medical  College,  1872. 
Henry  Kip,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1877. 
WilUam  Kent,  Long  Island  Medical  CoUege,  1872. 
Theodore  Kopschina,  Berlin,  Prussia,  1877. 
James  H.  Mackintosh,  Bellevue  Medioal  College,  1872. 
Sarah  F.  Mackintosh,  Women*s  Medioal  College,  1872. 
BUaa  J.  Marsh,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sucgqons,  New  York,  1868. 
8.  Bandolph  MerrUl,  JeflTerson  Medical  College,  1854. 
Michael  Moss,  New  York  State  Medioal  Society,  1862. 
Charles  F.  W.  Myers,  Ooll^^  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 

1874. 
Bush  Near,  Long  Island  Medical  College,  1880. 
William  K.  Newton,  College  of  Physidans  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 

1877. 
Thomas  F.  0*6rady,  Bellerue  Medical  College,  1880. 
John  P.  Paxton,  Long  Island  Medical  College,  1872. 
John  Quinn,  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  1860. 
Alexander  W.  Kogers,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 

1836. 
James  M.  Stewart,  JefTerson  Medical  College,  1880. 
GalTin  Terriberry,  Bellevue  Medical  College,  1872. 
George  W.  Terriberry,  Bel leTue  Medioal  College,  1886. 
Spencer  Van  Dalsen,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 

1876. 
Tompkins  Van  Dyke,  Bellevue  Medical  College,  1880. 
Henry  0.  Van  Gieson,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 

1866. 
Cornelius  8.  Tan  Biper,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 

1869. 
Oswald  Warner,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1864. 
John  W.  Was,  University  of  Michigan.  1878. 
William  H.  WhiUy,  Georgetown  Univerrity,  1866. 
Joseph  B.  Wright,  Unlverelly  of  New  York,  1879. 
J.  Edward  Van  Bylardt,  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  1846. 

Ptusaic. 
James  W.  Collins,  Bellevue  Medical  College,  1872. 
J.  C.  Herrick,  Long  Island  Medical  CoHege,  1866. 
Frank  H.  Bice,  Vermont  (Woodstock),  1854. 
Garret  Terhune,  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  1834. 
Bichard  A.  Terhune,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 

1850. 
Cornelius  Yan  Biper,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 

1866. 

BloomingdaU, 

Henry  V.  Day,  University  of  New  York,  1876. 

LUOelhlU. 
Bdward  A.  Keeler,  University  of  Maiyland,  1880. 
Mark  Yan  Winkle,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
1848. 

Oakridge, 

Theodore  D.  Goursen,  Bellevue  Medical  College,  1880. 

W.  S.  Coarsen,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1848. 

Pompton. 
George  F.  Newcomb,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sui^eons,  New  York, 
1877. 

^  From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Begistratlon  of  the  District 
Medical  Society  of  Passaic  County. 
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Bobert  O.  Malnt,  J«ffnion  Medical  College  1M3. 

HOIKIOPATHIC. 

John  H.  Bndfworth,  N«w  York  HomcBopftthic  Medioal  Ooll«ff^  1881. 
WllUmm  F.  De^er,  New  York  Homceopathlo  Medical  Gollefe,  1876. 
A.  B.  Keherer,  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1880. 
Porter  T.  Klone,  New  Tork  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  1872. 
Theodore  T.  Kinn^  Albanj  Medical  College,  1862. 
Fiank  D.  Yreeland,  New  Tork  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  1879. 

Pcutaie. 
Charles  A.  Church,  New  Tork  Medical  College,  1871. 
John  M.  Howe,  Cartleton,  Vermont,  1844. 
Norton  C.  Bicardo,  New  Tork  HomawpatUc  Medical  CoUege,  1868. 

IAta«  JUb. 
Jacob  M.  B.  Gednej,  New  Tork  Homoeopathic  Medical  Coneg^  1868. 

BoLBcno. 

.Palarwn. 
DaTie  P.  Boiden,  New  Tork  BoleoUc  Mwlical  College,  1878. 
L.  H.  Qorden,  New  Tork  Beleotio  Medical  College,  1872. 
Harriet  Montagne,  New  Tork  Eclectic  Medical  College,  1876. 

Pompttm. 
Chariee  H.  Aicher,  New  Tork  Iclectic  Medical  CoUege,  1867. 

Sekooinol  hmown, 
Samnel  J.  Liggett,  Unirerrity  of  Pennqrlvania,  1878. 
Lonie  Philippe  Qua,  Washington  DniTerrity,  1876. 
John  C.  O.  BobertM>n,  Bojral  Collie  of  Saxg&ry,  Xdintmri^,  Surgery 
and  Midwifery.  1886. 

IM  of  TrandaUem  Btgiit^rtd. 
John  B.  LeaU  Berkshire  Medical  CoUege,  18M. 
1.  &  MoClellan,  Ohio  Eclectic  Medical  College,  1861. 
M.  A.  Mackintosh.  BeUevue  Medical  ColUg^  1879. 
John  A.  Bogers,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons,  New  TOTk,  1876. 
Francis  A.  Dacnmer,  haTing  practiced  medicine  twenty  yMU*!  is  exempt 
from  the  law  of  registration. 

Richard  A.  Tebhune,  M.D.,  son  of  Gbmret  Ter- 
hune  and  Elizabeth  Zabriskie,  was  born  in  Hacken- 
sack,  Bergen  Co.,  Jan.  9, 1829 ;  graduated  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  in  1850; 
commenced  practice  in  Acquackanonk  (now  city  of 
Passaic)  immediately  afterwards,  and  has  practiced 
here  ever  since ;  is  a  member  of  the  State  Medical 
Society,  and  was  secretary  of  the  District  Medical 
Society  in  1852  and  18^;  married  in  1861,  Emily  L. 
Morrell,  daughter  of  Alverson  Bandol,  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

William  Fullebton  Decker,  M.D.— Richard 
Decker,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  biograph- 
ical sketch,  was  bom  in  the  Clove,  Wantage  town- 
ship, Sussex  Co.,  where  many  years  of  his  early  life 
were  passed.  Having  determined  to  remove  to  Orange 
County,  he  purchased  a  farm  near  Goshen,  the  county- 
seat^  and  made  it  his  residence  until  his  later  removal 
to  Middletown,  his  present  home,  where  he  is  the 
manager  of  the  Orange  County  Milk  Association. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Julia  Decker,  of 
Sussex  County,  and  had  children, — John  H.,  Bow, 
and  Henrietta,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  early  child- 
hood. Of  this  number,  John  H.,  father  of  the  doc- 
tor, was  born  April  9,  1831,  and  died  Sept.  3,  1878. 

The  years  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  in  Sussex 


County,  N.  J.,  his  birthplace.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Orange  County,  and 
varied  his  time  between  school  and  labor  upon  the 
farm.  He  was  married  in  1853  to  Miss  EJsie  T., 
daughter  of  Judge  Stephen  W.  Fullerton;  of  Wawa- 
yanda  township,  in  the  above  county.  The  birth  of 
Mrs.  Decker  occurred  Jan.  19, 1882.  Judge  Fuller- 
ton  was  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  and  filled  a 
distingaished  position  during  his  lifetime.  He  not 
only  wore  the  judicial  ermine,  but  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  before  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, and  was  conveyed  in  his  carriage  to  Albany  to 
attend  its  sessions.  His  three  sons  were  attorneys, 
two  of  whom — Judge  William  Fullerton  and  Stephen 
W.  Fullerton — ^have  attained  marked  success  at  the 
bar.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Decker  were  bom  eight  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Dr.  William  Fullerton  is  the  eldest 
His  birth  occurred  April  30, 1855,  his  boyhood  having 
been  passed  at  school,  first  at  Ooshen  and  later  at 
Middletown,  afler  which  he  completed  his  studies  at 
Amenia  Seminary,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  entered 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  New  York,  in 
1873,  meanwhile  residing  with  Prof.  S.  P.  Bnrdick, 
M.D.,  and  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his  class  in 
1876.  He  at  once  entered  the  Ward's  Island  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital,  where  a  year  was  spent  in  attendance 
upon  its  patients.  The  doctor  was  then  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Maternity,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  removal,  in  April,  1877,  to  Paterson, 
having  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  David  Neer. 
Here  he  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness. Dr.  Decker  has  by  his  abilities  and  untiring 
devotion  to  business  greatly  increased  both  practice 
and  business,  the  demands  upon  his  professional  skill 
being  constant  as  well  as  lucrative. 

He  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss  Sara,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Johnson,  of  Paterson,  to  whom  was  bom 
one  daughter,  Elsie. 

The  doctor  is  in  his  political  fiuth  a  Republican, 
but  lees  devoted  to  party  success  than  to  the  cause  of 
right  and  good  government  He  is  a  Presbyterian  in 
his  religious  associations,  both  he  and  Mrs.  Decker 
being  members  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Paterson. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Church,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1839.  From  early  childhood  he  showed  a  strong 
inclination  towards  the  medical  profession.  He  was 
a  frail  and  irritable  child,  but  he  could  be  entertained 
and  amused  indefinitely  by  any  one  that  would  play 
patient  and  let  him  play  doctor.  He  would  leave  any 
other  amusement  for  this,  and  of  it  seemed  never  to 
tire. 

As  he  grew  to  years  of  understanding  the  desire  to 
be  a  thoroughly  educated  and  qualified  physician  and 
surgeon  became  the  ambition  of  his  life,  growing  with 
his  growth  and  strengthening  with  his  years.  But  the 
financial  crisis  of  1857  so  crippled  his  father's  re- 
sources that  at  eighteen  years  of  age  he  found  it  neces- 
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sary  to  forego  study  and  give  his  energies  and  strength 
to  business  interests  at  home. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  &ther  having 
partially  retrieved  his  fortunes  and  re-established  a 
prosperous  business,  offered  him  a  separate  portion  of 
it,  which  had  been  built  up  and  established  mainly  by 
his  own  efforts.    Not  being  in  condition  financially 
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to  pursue  his  studies,  and  this  being  the  best  that 
offered,  he  accepted  it,  still  hoping,  however,  that  in 
the  near  future  the  way  would  be  opened  for  him  to 
pursue  bis  long^cherished  plans  for  professional  study, 
and  still  occupying  his  leisure  hours  with  such  read- 
ing as  would  be  most  useful  to  him  should  he  ever 
succeed. 

When  twenty-two  years  of  age,  being  dissatisfied 
with  his  literary  attainments,  he  entered  the  Norwich 
Academy  as  a  student,  at  the  same  time  continuing 
the  management  of  his  business  affairs. 

It  was  during  these  school-days,  a  revival  of  religion 
being  in  progress  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  William  Searls,  that 
he  was  led  to  consider  the  claims  of  a  religious  life 
and  to  yield  himself  to  Christ.  He  united  with  the 
church  in  which  he  was  converted,  and  has  ever  since 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  having  held  almost  continuously  official  re- 
lation in  the  church  of  his  choice.  Here  also  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Hattie  Heady,  a 
teacher  now  pursuing  advanced  studies  in  preparation 
for  further  labors  in  that  profession.    Two  years  later 


he  persuaded  her  to  be  satisfied  with  one  scholar,  and 
got  himself  elected  to  that  position  for  life.  This 
bargain  was  officially  approved  by  their  pastor,  Rev, 
William  Searls,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  1864. 
To  the  influence  of  his  wife,  her  self-denial  and  en- 
couragement, is  due  very  much  of  his  success.  His 
home  has  always  been  not  only  a  place  of  rest,  but  of 
inspiration  as  well. 

In  1867,  with  a  pleasant  home,  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness, and  a  promising  outlook  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  he  found  all  his  hopes  in  this  direction  blasted 
by  the  complete  failure  of  his  health.  An  effort  was 
made  to  continue  the  business  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  but  it  was  worse  than  a  failure,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  dispose  of  it. 

Relieved  of  business  cares  health  slowly  returned, 
and  with  it  the  restlessness  of  a  naturally  active  but 
unoccupied  mind.  While  in  this  condition  he  acci- 
dentally met  the  representative  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany looking  for  a  local  agent.  The  result  was  that 
he  soon  found  himself  a  full-fledged  insurance  man. 
Here  his  business  tact  and  enterprise  were  soon  mani- 
fest, for  within  two  years  from  this  beginning,  and  in 
spite  of  poor  health,  his  bosiness  became  one  of  the 
largest  in  that  section  of  country,  and  sufficient  to 
afford  him  a  modest  support. 

With  returning  strength  there  came  the  old  longing 
for  professional  life,  and,  as  it  seemed,  a  prospect  of 
the  possible  fulfillment  of  long-cherished  plans  in  that 
direction. 

In  1868  he  formed  a  partnership  in  the  insurance 
business  to  secure  the  necessary  leisure,  and  entered 
the  office  of  George  W.  Avery,  M.D.,  of  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  as  a  student. 

The  winter  of  1869-70  he  attended  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  Collie  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  following 
winter  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  which  latter  institu- 
tion he  received  his  diploma  conferring  the  d^ree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  March,  1871.  He  was  imme- 
diately appointed  resident  physician  of  the  hospital 
of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  where  he 
served  nearly  a  year,  leaving  the  most  satisfactory 
professional  record  ever  made  in  that  hospital,  or 
probably  any  other,  for  out  of  nearly  a  thousand 
cases  of  all  manner  of  diseases  which  came  under  his 
care  he  was  only  obliged  to  report  two  deaths,  both 
from  marasmus,  and  both  in  an  incurable  condition 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  wards. 

After  leaving  the  hospital  his  father  expressed  a 
desire  that  he  should  return  to  his  native  place  to 
practice,  which  he  did,  establishing  a  successful  and 
growing  business.  But  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
believing  that  Passaic  was  a  more  promising  field,  in 
February,  1876,  he  moved  to  that  city,  succeeding  to 
the  practice  of  Dr.  John  Nottingham.  From  this 
favorable  beginning  his  practice  has  steadily  increased 
year  by  year. 

Dr.  Church's  success  in  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
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tice  U  principally  dae  to  three  things :  first,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  his  profession  with  a  mind 
matured  and  disciplined  by  years  of  active  business 
life ;  this  enabled  him  to  take  high  rank  as  a  student 
at  medical  college  and  to  sustain  himself  creditably 
during  his  first  year  in  all  the  tests  of  scholarship 
which  were  applied  to  the  students  in  the  graduating 
class ;  second,  he  has  a  natural  adaptation  to  and  a 
sincere  love  of  his  profession ;  and  third,  he  devotes 
himself  with  untiring  effort  to  the  good  of  those 
committed  to  his  care. 

Theodore  Y.  Kinne,  M.D.— The  Kinne  fiunily 
are  of  English  lineage,  the  earliest  representatives  in 
America  having  been  two  brothers,  who  suffered  exile 
as  a  consequence  of  their  religious  belief,  and  sailed 
for  the  hospitable  shores  of  the  New  World  in  the 
vessel  that  immediately  followed  the  "Mayflower.'' 
In  a  direct  line  of  descent  from  one  of  these  brothers 
sprang  Cyrus  Kinne,  the  great-grandfather  of  Dr. 
Kinne,  a  brief  r^um6  of  whose  life  is  here  embodied. 
Having  determined  to  leave  New  England,  Cjrrus, 
above  mentioned,  settled  in  Central  New  York.  He 
was  the  father  of  ten  children,  each  of  the  sons  of 
whom  was  given  a  section  of  land,  on  which  he  located 
and  pursued  the  calling  of  an  agriculturist. 

Among  these  sons  was  Prentice,  who  resided,  as 
did  his  brothers,  in  Onondaga  County,  and  who  served 
with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Kinne,  and  had  children,  among 
whom  was  Elbridge,  the  father  of  Dr.  Kinne,  bom 
May  26,  1810,  in  Onondaga  County,  where  he,  during 
his  lifetime,  cultivated  the  lands  he  inherited.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sophronia,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Seth  Young,  of  the  above  county,  to  whom 
were  born  six  children,  the  eldest  being  Theodore  Y., 
whose  birth  occurred  Aug.  27,  1838,  near  Syracuse. 
His  early  life  was  passed  in  an  uneventful  manner, 
first  at  the  neighboring  school  at  home,  and  later  in 
Syracuse.  He  was  educated  for  the  academy  at  West 
Point,  which  he  entered  in  1858.  Having  determined 
the  following  year  upon  a  civil  career,  he  chose  the 
profession  of  medicine,  and  began  his  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Shipman,  of  Syracuse. 
He  continued  them  at  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  December,  1862.  He  at 
once  established  himself  in  practice  at  Syracuse,  and 
there  remained  until  1864,  when  he  entered  the  army 
as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
fourth  New  York  State  Volunteers.  From  this  field 
of  labor  the  doctor  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States  service.  Dr.  Kinne  was  in  1861  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Ella,  daughter  of  Garton  Notting- 
ham, of  Syracuse.  They  have  had  children, — Wil- 
liam Y.,  Ella  Louise,  and  Amelia  May,  of  whom  two 
survive.  Dr.  Kinne  removed  in  1866  to  Paterson,  and 
established  himself  as  a  representative  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic school  of  medicine.  Here  his  thorough  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  together  with  the  wide  experi- 
ence he  enjoyed  during  his  military  career,  enabled 


I  him  at  once  to  secure  an  extended  practice.    His 
'  skill  in  diagnosis  and  success  in  critical  cases  of  sor- 
I  gery,  especially  of  gynecology,  greatly  enhanced  his 
I  reputation,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
fession as  a  homcBopathist     As  a  consequence  his 
labors  are  arduous,  and  leave  but  little  leisure  for 
I  other  employments.     The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the 
I  State  Honoeopathic  Society,  and  also  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy.     He  is  a  Republican  in 
I  politics,  but  in  no  sense  a  politician.    Both  the  doctor 
and  Mrs.  Kinne  are  active  members  of  the  Market 
I  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  contribate 
largely  to  its  prosperity,  the  former  Having  acted  as 
,  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  held  many  offices  of  trust 
within  the  gift  of  the  denomination. 
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The  lack  of  old  files  and  other  data  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  present  a  strictly  accurate  history 
of  the  newspapers  of  Paterson  and  vicinity,  so  far  as 
the  precise  dates  are  concerned.    The  first  paper  pub- 
lished within  the  limits  of  the  present  city,  so  far  as 
records  and  recollection  go,  was  the  Paterson  Bee^  a 
small  weekly,  started  in  1816,  which  was  continued  for 
about  a  year.    This  was  followed  by  the  Bergen  Ex- 
press f  which  was  first  issued  in  1818,  and  lasted  a  little 
over  a  year.    The  few  copies  of  this  old  paper  that 
are  extant  are  rare  and  valuable  as  old  relics  rather 
than  for  any  particularly  interesting  reading  matter 
that  they  contain.    The  Courier  was  established  in 
1820.    It  was,  for  those  days,  a  bright  weekly  journal, 
and  was  continued  with  more  or  less  success  until 
1824.    The  Chronicle  was  its  contemporary,  having 
been  started  in  1821,  and  its  demise  appears  to  have 
occurred  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Qmrier. 
The  first  paper  established  in  Paterson  with  any 
degree  of  success  and  financial  prosperity  was  the 
Paterson  Intelligencer,  which  was  first  issued  in  1825, 
and  continued  till  1856.    Warren  A  Day  were  the 
publishers,  and  it  was  printed  in  the  second  story  of  a 
building  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  tobacco- 
I  factory  of  Allen  A  Dunning,  in  Van  Houten  Street. 
'  It  was  a  respectable,  high-toned,  reliable  fiimily  jour- 
I  nal,  with  decided  Whig  propensities,  but  withal  inde- 
'  pendent.    The  few  existing  files  of  this  paper  are  the 
most  valuable  authority  of  the  past  history  of  Pater- 
son, starting  as  it  did  when  the  place  was  only  a  small 
vill^e,  and  lasting  until  it  was  quite  a  prosperous 
city.     It  remained  essentially  in  the  same  hands  for 
'  almost  the  entire  period  of  its  existence,  Thomas 
Warren  continuing  sole  proprietor  after  Mr.   Day's 
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death,  and  keeping  it  until  he  finally  died  himself, 
literally  "in  the  harness/'  from  a  paralytic  stroke. 
Mr.  Warren  was  a  taciturn  Scotchman,  of  very  retired 
habits,  and  with  a  great  dislike  for  public  assemblages, 
which  he  studiously  avoided.  He  seldom  bothered 
himself  with  writing  editorials,  but  usually  "led  off" 
with  the  news  of  the  week.  He  was  upright  and 
Btern  in  character,  and  seldom  changed  his  mind  after 
once  coming  to  a  decision.  He  was  a  heavy  loser  by 
the  gre&t  bank  failure,  which  made  him  somewhat 
morose  afterwards,  and  for  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
seldom  left  his  ofSce. 

In  1856  the  Intelligencer  was  merged  into  the  Mirror, 
which  was  the  first  daily  newspaper  of  Paterson,  and 
was  started  in  1855  by  McClellan  &  Halstead.  Dr. 
McClellan  is  still  (1882)  living  and  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Paterson.  He  was  a  lively,  brisk,  and  gos- 
sipy writer,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when 
the  place  could  support  a  daily  paper,  and,  it  was  dis- 
continued in  1856,  and  the  material  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Phelps,  who  had  also  bought  the  InUlligenoer  stock, 
and  removed  it  to  the  Woodruff  building,  in  Main 
Street.  Soon  after  that  the  office  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Col.  A.  B.  Woodruff,  who  started  the  Independent 
Democrat,  a  sort  of  campaign  paper,  to  represent  the 
Democracy,  the  regular  Democratic  paper  at  that  time 
showing  an  inclination  towards  Fremont,  to  whose 
advocacy  it  subsequently  turned,  out  and  out.  The 
Independent  Democrat  was  a  spicy,  sarcastic,  and  ably- 
conducted  paper  during  the  short  time  that  it  lasted, 
under  Col.  Woodruff's  charge.  He  sold  it  to  James 
L.  Gihon,  who  ran  it  till  he  sank  twenty-three  thou- 
sand dollars,  all  he  had  in  the  world ;  but  the  trouble 
was  that  )ie  was  an  aristocratic  gentleman,  entirely 
too  high-toned  to  manage  a  paper  in  a  plebeian  town 
like  Paterson.  He  sold  the  paper  to  his  brother, 
John  H.  Oihon,  who  was  the  very  opposite  of  his 
predecessor,  being  a  r^ular  "  rough  and  ready,"  but 
withal  good-hearted  and  sociable.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  after-dinner  orators  that  Paterson  ever  boasted, 
and  being  possessed  of  much  eloquence,  he  was  pbpular 
as  a  lecturer.  He  was  fearless  and  outspoken,  and  so 
lacked  judgment  in  his  attacks  that  he  got  into  fre- 
quent altercations,  and  his  face  was  marred  with  scars 
he  had  received  in  personal  encounters.  He  was 
more  successful  as  an  editor  than  his  brother,  but 
finally  discontinued  the  Democrat  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  to  Gten.  Geary,  in  Kansas.  Subse- 
quently he  published  the  book  entitled  "G^eary  in 
Kansas,"  which  proved  very  popular  and  acquired  a 
large  sale.  When  Gten.  Geary  was  elected  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gihon  was  selected  his  secretary, 
and  remained  in  that  State  tillhis  death. 

The  Iron  Horse  was  a  monthly  paper,  principally 
devoted  to  locomotives  and  machinery,  and  published 
by  William  Wright.  He  had  it  printed  in  New  York 
and  delivered  it  himself  in  Paterson.  After  being  run 
about  a  year,  Mr.  Wright  discontinued  it  in  July,  1856, 
and  started  the  Republican,  in  partnership  with  a  Mr. 


Reynolds.  It  was  a  campaign  sheet,  advocating  Fre- 
mont's election.  On  Nov.  12, 1856,  Mr.  Reynolds  went 
to  New  York  with  several  hundred  dollars  to  buy  print- 
ing material,  but  did  not  return  for  several  days,  when 
he  came  back  without  a  cent,  representing  that  he 
had  been  out  of  his  mind.  That  was  more  than  the 
Republican  could  stand,  and  the  Guardian  having 
come  out  for  Fremont,  Mr.  Wright's  proposition  to 
consolidate  the  Republican  with  the  Guardian  was 
accepted  by  the  proprietor  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Wright 
from  thence  and  for  many  years  continued  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  editorial  fraternity  of  Paterson.  He  was 
a  tall,  well-built  Irishman,  with  a  remarkable  predi- 
lection to  pedestrian  tours.  On  one  occasion  he 
walked  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  back,  "  sim- 
ply to  see  the  country."  As  a  boy  he  worked  in 
Rennie's  chemical-works  at  Lodi,  in  Bergen  County. 
He  afterwards  taught  a  district  school  near  Little 
Falls ;  but  one  Saturday  afternoon,  while  on  the  way 
to  Paterson,  he  was  assaulted  by  a  highway  robber 
and  desperately  wounded.  However,  he  succeeded 
in  overpowering  his  assailant,  and  brought  him  to 
the  Paterson  jail.  He  wrote  the  description  of  the 
first  locomotive  built  in  Paterson,  which  created  such 
a  furore  that  it  resulted  in  his  starting  the  Iron  Horse, 
before  referred  to.  He  was  a  very  restless  character, 
and  startled  people  by  his  suddenness.  One  day  in 
1859,  without  a  word  of  warning  even  to  his  partners, 
he  wrote  his  valedictory  on  the  Guardian,  saying  that 
he  was  tired  of  editorial  life,  and  desired  to  devote 
himself  to  finances,  and  write  articles  for  the  New 
York  papers  only  when  he  felt  like  it.  An  amicable 
settlement  was  made  with  his  partners  and  he  left, 
but  he  subsequently  returned  to  take  editorial  charge 
of  the  Paterson  Press,  in  which  connection  he  is 
further  referred  to  in  the  sketch  of  that  paper. 

Several  references  have  been  made  to  the  Guardian, 
and  the  connection  of  Mr.  Wright  with  it  leads  di- 
rectly to  a  notice  of  that  paper.  In  a  certain  sense 
the  Guardian  is  the  offspring  of  many  fathers,  for  it 
is  the  river,  so  to  speak,  of  which  nearly  all  the  papers 
heretofore  mentioned  were  the  tributaries.  There  was 
an  almost  direct  descent  from  paper  to  paper,  of  the 
material  of  the  first  publication  in  Paterson, — the 
Bee,  in  1816, — down  to  the  Guardian.  The  Bergen 
Express  absorbed  what  was  left  of  the  Bee,  and  thence 
the  remnants  of  the  office  descended  to  the  Courier 
and  the  Chronicle,  the  Intelligencer,  the  Republican, 
the  Mirror,  and  other  occasional  publications  in  suc- 
cession, till  at  last  it  reached  the  Guardian  office, 
which  was  a  sort  of  newspaper  anaconda,  swallowing 
everything  that  came  along.  Thus  can  the  Guardian 
be  called  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  Paterson 
paper. 

The  Passaic  Guardian,  as  it  was  first  issued  under 
that  name,  was  started  in  1836  by  Andrew  Mead. 
Mr.  Mead  was  in  his  way  a  character.  He  was  small, 
very  lame,  and  a  great  sufferer  from  physical  troubles, 
and  these  maladies  had  in  a  measure  affected  his  mind, 
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80  that  he  was  quick-tempered  and  moroee.  His  mind 
was  also  badly  affected  hj  the  death  of  a  beloved 
nephew  who  was  killed  in  the  war.  He  was  a  genius 
in  his  way,  and  carved  out  whole  fonts  of  type  with 
his  penknife,  together  with  large  poster-cuts  and  small 
engravings,  and  if  his  office  needed  anything  he  gen- 
erally went  to  work  to  make  it  himself.  In  this  way, 
starting  with  nothing,  he  acquired  quite  a  fortune. 
He  served  several  years  as  clerk  to  the  board  of  free- 
holders, and  finally  died  of  a  cancer  that  started  from 
a  little  pimple  on  the  back  of  his  head.  He  published 
the  Ouardian  for  ten  years,  and  sold  it  to  Lewis  R. 
Stelle,  previously  an  attach^  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Times.  Mr.  Stelle  took  charge  in  1846.  He  was  a 
sedate,  highly-respectable  citizen,  but  rather  a  heavy 
and  uninteresting  writer,,  and  it  was  only  his  conser- 
vative, economical  habits  that  enabled  him  to  continue 
the  paper  on  a  financial  basis  that  paid  its  expenses. 
Desiring  to  embark  in  the  manufacturing  business, 
Mr.  Stelle  in  1854  sold  the  Ouardian  to  Orrin  Van- 
derhoven,  a  wide-awake,  restless,  and  energetic  char- 
acter, who  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  a 
prominent  spirit  in  Passaic  County  journalism.  He 
instilled  into  the  newspaper  business  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm and  energy  previously  unknown.  He  found 
the  old  office  a  curiosity- shop  of  the  incongruous 
accumulations  of  years, — a  veritable  graveyard  of  half 
a  dozen  defunct  predecessors.  He  brought  to  Pater- 
son  the  first  Hoe  cylinder  press,  a  piece  of  machinery 
that  has  a  history  of  its  own.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
presses  made  by  that  celebrated  inventor,  and  was 
used  originally  to  print  the  labels  and  wrappers  for 
''Townsend's  Sarsaparilla,"  the  ''father  of  patent 
medicines.''  Joseph  T.  Crowell,  a  New  York  printer, 
and  afterwards  senator  from  Union  County,  N.  J., 
received  a  government  contract  to  print  all  the  post- 
office  blanks  for  the  country,  and  he  had  to  buy  all 
the  printing-presses  that  were  available.  The  ''Sar- 
saparilla''  press  was  for  sale  and  he  bought  it.  He 
found  it  buried  under  dirt  and  rubbish  in  a  Brooklyn 
cellar,  took  it  out,  cleaned  it  up,  and  it  ran  as  good 
as  new.  It  went  down  four  stories  in  two  great  fires 
in  New  York  City,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Vanderhoven,  who  brought  it  to  Paterson.  It  is 
to  this  day  running  in  the  Guardian  office,  apparently 
as  good  as  ever.  Mr.  Vanderhoven  conducted  the 
Guardian  alone  in  a  lively  and  wide-awake  manner 
until  May  5,  1856,  when  Hugh  Crowell  Irish  moved 
his  printing-office  to  Paterson  from  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
and  went  into  partnership  with  "  Van''  (as  he  was  by 
this  time  and  ever  afterwards  called),  thus  doubling 
the  facilities  of  the  establishment.  The  Guardian 
was  then  issued  as  a  tri- weekly.  Mr.  Irish  occupied 
one  of  the  first  residences  on  Auburn  Street,  then 
"  way  out  in  the  country,"  and  he  named  the  thor- 
oughfare after  his  previous  home.  The  Tri- Weekly 
Guardian  hoisted  the  Buchanan  ticket  at  the  head  of 
the  paper  before  his  nomination,  and  advocated  his 
election  till  Oct.  24, 1856,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 


candidate's  coming  out  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  free  territory,  the  paper,  which  was  of  the 
Douglas  stripe  of  Democracy,  turned  over  to  Fremont, 
as  being  nearer  the  representative  of  the  principles 
that  it  advocated.  After  that  campaign  the  paper 
returned  to  the  regular  Democratic  support,  and  has 
remained  steadfast  to  that  cause  ever  since,  through 
thick  and  thin. 

The  Tri- Weekly  Ouardian  proved  such  a  succesB 
that  it  was  decided  to  issue  it  daily,  and  absorbing 
the  Independent  Democrat^  and  taking  William  Wright 
into  the  partnership,  as  before  stated,  it  first  appeared 
as  a  daily  paper  on  Nov.  17, 1856,  the  publishers  being 
Vanderhoven,  Irish  <&  Wright.  It  contained  four  six- 
column  pages,  and  was  decidedly  the  most  respectable- 
looking  production  in  the  newspaper  line  that  had  up 
to  that  time  made  its  appearance  in  Paterson.    The 
editorial  and  composing-rooms  were  on  the  comer  of 
Main  and  Van  Houten  Streets,  in  the  second  story  of 
the  Continental  Hall  building,  and  the  press-room 
and  job-office  were  on  the  second  floor  of  the  present 
Guardian  building,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Main  Street.    There  was  a  grocery  on  the  first  floor, 
and  the  third  story  was  known  as  "  Washington  Hall," 
and  was  the  lodge-room  for  the  meetings  of  all  the 
Masonic  bodies  of  Paterson.    In  this  building  was 
placed  the  first  steam-engine  ever  used  in  a  Paterson 
printing-office.   The  paper  was  run  on  the  old  "  Sarsa- 
parilla"  press.    The   Guardian  prospered,  but  Mr. 
Wright  suddenly  and  precipitately  retired  from  the 
firm  in  1859,  as  already  mentioned,  and  the  firm  again 
became  Vanderhoven  <&  Irish.    Mr.  Irish,  although 
not  a  literary  man,  was  a  gentleman  of  sterling  char- 
acter and  great  business  ability.    He  was  upright  and 
honest,  and  a  model  of  probity,  and  he  deserves  much 
credit  for  establishing  t^e  paper  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  Mr.  Vanderhoven's  forte  being  more  in  the  lit- 
erary and  political  line.     In  1862,  however,  Mr.  Irish 
became  tired  of  the  drudgery  of  the  printing  business 
and  retired  from  the  firm,  and  started  a  grocery -store 
in  lower  Main  (then  Parke)  Street.     Just  then  the 
country  was  in  great  distress,  for  the  Rebellion  had 
assumed  its  most  formidable  and  threatening  dimen- 
sions.    The  Confederates  were    marching   towards 
Washington,  and  President  Lincoln's  call  for  volun- 
teers was  an  appeal  that  Mr.  Irish's  patriotism  could 
not  withstand,  and  he  sold  out  his  stock  of  groceries 
by  auction  and  turned  his  grocery  store  into  a  re- 
cruiting-office.    Many  of  the  well-known  Paterson 
printers  of  the  city  joined  the  company  he  raised, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  of 
New  Jersey  Volunteers  as  Company  K,  and  Mr.  Irish 
was  appointed  captain.    The  regiment  left  Newark 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1862,  and  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month  Capt.  Irish  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  at  the  head  of  his  company.    A  terrific 
volley  from  an  ambuscade  at  the  flanks  of  the  regiment 
surprised  the  men,  so  that  they  temporarily  wavered, 
and  the  captain  raised  his  sword  iand  shouted,  "  Rally, 
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boys,  rally !"  He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words  when 
a  bullet  pierced  his  heart  and  he  fell  dead.  His  body 
was  brought  to  Paterson  and  buried  with  great  pomp, 
the  whole  city  going  into  mourning,  and  banners  bear- 
ing, his  last  words  were  hung  in  front  of  many  public 
and  private  buildings. 

Capt.  Irish  was  succeeded  as  Mr.  Yanderhoven's 
partner  of  the  Ouardian  by  Lawrence  Holms,  a 
Scotchman  ;  but  this  partnenhip  proved  to  be  a  very 
unprofitable  one,  for  the  two  members  of  the  firm  fell 
out  and  got  into  a  chancery  litigation  that  lasted  for 
over  a  year.  There  was  a  bitter  contest  for  a  while  for 
the  possession  of  the  establishment,  and  frequent  per- 
sonal encounters  ensued.  The  lawyers  of  eiich  ad- 
vised them  that  in  a  partnership  fight, "  possession  was 
nine  points  of  the  law,"  and  while  Mr.  Holms  was  out 
making  arrangements  to  carry  out  this  idea,  Mr.  Yan- 
derhoven  came  into  the  office  and  took  possession  and 
intrenched  himself  in  the  building,  living  and  sleep- 
ing there,  and  not  leaving  it  for  several  weeks.  The 
business  was  wellnigh  ruined,  and  the  paper  was  issued 
with  much  difficulty.  The  stock  of  white  paper  gave 
out,  and  some  days  it  was  issued  on  colored  poster  paper 
and  manilla  wrapping-paper.  Mr.  Holms  obtained 
an  injunction  against  Mr.  Yanderhoven's  issuing  the 
Ouardian,  and  for  a  while  he  published  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Patermnian.  The  referee's  report  to  the 
chancellor  was  in  Mr.  Yanderhoven's  favor,  and  the 
courts  finally  gave  a  decision  that  Mr.  Yanderhoven 
was  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  office;  but  there 
were  such  subsidiary  terms  that  it  was  almost  impov- 
erished, and  for  a  long  time  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  Ghiardian  would  collapse  or  continue. 

In  the  mean  time  Andrew  Mead  had  started  the 
Falls  City  RegUter,  which  he  first  issued  in  1855  as  a 
weekly  paper.    In  1858  it  was  changed  to  a  tri- weekly, 
and  in  1859  it  was  issued  as  a  daily.    For  the  most  of 
this  time  it  was  edited  by  G^rge  Maginnis,  son  of 
ex-Comptroller  Maginnis,  a  remarkable  young  man, 
who  could  remember  and  report  a  whole  sermon  or 
lecture,  or  even  a  whole  day's  court  proceedings,  ver- 
batim, with  marvelous  accuracy,  without  ever  having 
taken  a  single  note  or  memorandum.    The  Register 
was  Democratic  in  principles,  but  never  obtained  a 
very  wide  circulation  and  influence.    In  1865,  while 
Mr.  Vanderhoven  was  at  the  lowest  depths  of  de- 
spair with  the  Ouardian,  Mr.  Alvin  Webb,  a  former 
fellow-printer,  of  New  York,  happened  to  come  to 
Paterson  and  buy  out  the  Register,  and  the  next  week 
it  was  consolidated  with  the  Ouardian,  and  the  paper 
was  published  for  several  years  under  the  name  of 
The   Ouardian  and  Falls  City  Register,     The  latter 
part  of  the  title  was  after  a  while  dropped  entirely. 
The    name  of  the  firm  after  the  consolidation  was 
Vanderhoven  &  Webb.    Mr.  Webb  was  an  affable, 
popular  business  man,  and  from  this  time  on,  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  libel  suits,  natural  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Yanderhoven's  style  of  journalism,  a 
degree  of  unprecedented  prosperity  settled  down  upon 


the  Ouardian  establishment.  The  business  was  all 
consolidated  in  the  one  office  on  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Main  Street,  its  facilities  enlarged,  and  the 
circulation  and  business  of  the  concern  increased, 
till  it  became  a  very  profitable  establishment. 

In  1872,  Messrs  C.  M.  A  A.  Herrick,  of  the  New 
York  AUas,  desiring  to  invest  in  a  provincial  journal, 
were  induced  to  visit  the  Ouardian  establishment,  and 
thinking  it  a  good  opportunity,  offered  Yanderhoven 
&  Webb  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  paper.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  new  firm  took  immediate 
possession.  With  ample  capital  and  ripe  experience 
in  journalism,  the  new  proprietors  introduced  im- 
provements in  the  mechanical  department,  and  in- 
creased the  facilities  of  the  editorial  department  in  a 
manner  that  soon  put  it  on  a  more  successfiil  and  in- 
fluential basis  than  ever  before.  They  brought  with 
them  as  assistant  editor  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Herrick,  a 
gentleman  of  many  years'  experience  in  journalistic 
and  political  life,  whose  editorial  articles  soon  became 
recognized  as  authority  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
city  and  county, — a  position  he  was  able  to  assume  on 
account  of  his  wide  personal  experience  with  leading 
men  of  the  day.  The  paper  was  at  the  same  time 
made  less  personal  and  more  conservative  in  its  tone, 
great  care  was  put  on  its  make-up  and  proof-reading, 
and  it  rapidly  increased  in  prosperity,  till  it  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  extensively  circulated  and 
successful  Democratic  papers  of  the  State.  The 
jujiior  member  of  the  firm,  Anson  Herrick,  died  of  a 
pulmonary  complaint  in  1878,  and  his  brother,  Carle- 
ton  M.  Herrick,  succeeded  him  as  sole  proprietor,  and 
has  continued  as  such  to  the  present  time  (1882). 
The  still  increasing  prosperity  of  the  paper  is  the 
best  evidence  of  its  being  in  good  hands,  and  it  has 
become  a  valuable  property.  The  proprietor  has  pur- 
chased a  part  of  the  corner  of  the  *'  Church  Block 
building,"  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Washing- 
ton Street  (forty  feet  on  Broadway  and  ninety  feet  on 
Washington  Street),  to  which  place  the  office  will  be 
removed  in  1883,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  make  it 
the  model  newspaper  establishment  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  Weekly  Ouardian,  for  country  subscribers,  is 
still  issued,  and  published  on  Fridays.  The  Ouardian 
is  strictly  and  uncompromisingly  Democratic,  but  in- 
dependent and  outspoken  in  its  views  and  opinions. 
A  special  feature  is  its  telegraphic  news,  each  even- 
ing's issue  having  the  most  important  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  that  appears  in  the  New  York 
uppers  of  the  following  morning.  The  Ouardian  has 
long  been  a  recognized  authority  on  local  events  and 
city  items,  and  that  department  of  the  paper  has  for 
many  years  been  conducted  by  Joseph  E.  Crowell, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  Daily  Ouardian, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years'  absence  in  the  war, 
and  two  years  as  prbprietor  of  the  Passaic  City  Herald, 
ever  since  the  first  issue  of  the  paper.  Until  the 
spring  of  1881,  Mr.  Crowell  wrote  all  the  locals  alone. 
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but  since  that  date  he  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Leri 
R.  Tnimball,  a  newspaper  writer  of  considerable  ex- 
perience and  untiring  industry.  Mr.  Trumbull  is  the 
author  of  "The  Industrial  History  of  Paterson.'' 
Carleton  M.  Herrick,  proprietor ;  Hugh  M.  Herrick, 
assistant  editor ;  and  Messrs.  Crowell  and  Trumbull, 
of  the  local  department,  now  comprise  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Guardian,  John  Stagg  is  superintendent 
of  the  mechanical  and  printing  department,  and 
James  C.  Sigler  ifi  foreman  of  the  composing-room. 
This  paper  originated  the  system  of  employing  female 
compositors  when  it  was  first  commenced,  and  that 
has  been  the  custom  ever  since.  The  wives  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  Paterson  to-day  were 
formerly  compositors  in  the  Guardian  office.  The 
present  establishment  is  complete  in  all  its  branches, 
with  a  well-stocked  job  department  and  finely- 
equipped  press-room.  The  newspaper  is  printed  on 
a  double-cylinder  Hoe  press,  made  to  order,  capable 
of  printing  six  thousand  papers  per  hour.  The  pres- 
ent daily  circulation  of  the  Daily  Guardian  is  three 
thousand  copies.  On  occasions  of  special  news  or 
excitement  the  edition  runs  up  to  four  thousand,  and 
even  five  thousand. 

The  Paterson  Daily  and  Weekly  Press  was  estab- 
lished Sept.  19,  1868.  It  was  the  fruit  of  the  labors 
of  a  few  energetic  Union  men  of  the  city,  who 
wanted  a  newspaper  to  represent  that  sentiment  in 
the  great  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  nation  then  pend- 
ing. The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  printed  circular 
sent  out  for  their  final  meeting,  which  will  show  the 
purpose  of  the  projectors  of  the  paper : 

(PHvate  and  Oon^dmtlial) 

"  pATSKSOit,  Aug.  12, 1868. 
**  Dbab  8ib,— a  BiMtiDg  of  th«  rabwrib«ra  to  th«  ftind  for  «tteblMiiDg 
in  tlUt  city  a  daUif  amd  wtMif  fopw,  <l«ToUd  to  the  fopport  of  th«  g«n-  ! 
end  gOTemment  in  ita  endMTor  to  pat  down  the  great  RebelUoo  against 
haman  freedom,  will  be  held  at  Derrom*!  Hall,  Weet  Street,  tbti  eTening 
(WedDeeda7),at  eight  o*olook,  fbr  the  pnrpoee  of  ooDclndiog  all  neceoary 
arraogementi  for  the  tame. 

**  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  cTery  one  sboold  be  present  who 
has  promised  or  who  desires  to  aid  in  this  indispensable  enterprise. 
"By  order, 

**  L.  B.  Stklle,  CTkalmMm. 
**JOHii  OooKE,  Atforetary.** 

It  seems  proper  in  a  case  like  this  that  the  names 
of  these  public-spirited  stockholders  should  be  put  on 
permanent  record.  They  were  as  follows,  in  amounts 
firom  five  hundred  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars,  the 
latter  being  the  value  of  a  single  share : 

Darius  Wells,  Ezra  Osborne,  James  Dunn,  Thomas 
Seager,  the  Machinists'  Association,  James  M.  Smylie, 
Charles  Keeler,  John  Byard,  W.  A  A.  Stouten- 
borough,  Charles  Danforth,  Thomas  Curtis,  Oarret  I. 
Blauvelt,  James  Jackson,  David  G.  Scott,  Henry  C. 
Stimpson,  David  B.  Bean,  Benjamin  Buckley,  H.  B. 
Crosby,  F.  C.  Beckwith,  Edwin  T.  Prall,  James 
Nightengale,  Joeiah  P.  Huntoon,  Johnson  Brothers, 
James  Stiles,  William  A.  Butler,  A.  S.  Pennington, 
John  Swinburne,  John  Edwards,  Andrew  Moser,  D. 
Miller,  Benjamin  Crane,  £.  C.  May,  Adam  Carr,  John 


Bentley,  Jacob  Mercelis,  A.  P.  Fonda,  B.  B.  More- 
head,  C.  M.  K.  Paulison,  John  J.  Zabriskie,  Robert 
Rennie,  H.  O.  Hedge,  William  Gledhill,  J.  8.  Chris- 
tie, John  J.  Brown,  William  H.  McCully,  James  8* 
Whitfield,  John  C.  Bensen,  James  W.  Hewson,  Wil- 
liam S.  Hudson,  Henry  M.  Low,  Ira  Ryerson,  Dr. 
Whitely,  Louis  R.  Stelle,  S.  Tuttle,  John  Mortimer, 
Robert  Handee,  Isaac  Van  Blarcom,  John  Cooke, 
James  Peacock,  William  Cooke,  E.  A.  Stansbury, 
Eugene  Ayers,  E.  B.  King  &  Co.,  Peter  Adams,  Sher- 
man Jaqua,  Nathaniel  Lane,  Richard  Van  Houten, 
John  P.  Post  A  Son. 

A  capital  of  a  little  over  six  thousand  dollars  was 
subscribed,  with  which  presses  and  material  were  pur- 
chased. A  publication  ofSce  was  secured  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Main  Street  and  Broadway.  No  formal 
incorporation  was  entered  into,  but  the  publication  of 
the  paper  was  confided  to  William  Wright  and  George 
S.  Chiswell,  under  a  one  year's  lease  at  a  nominal  con- 
sideration, with  the  understanding  that  they  should 
have  the  use  of  the  capital  and  fixtures,  and  make 
what  they  could  out  of  the  business ;  the  only  stipula- 
tion being  that  the  paper  should  be  an  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  the  Union  Republican  party.  These 
gentlemen  began  the  publication  of  the  paper,  as  be- 
fore stated,  on  Sept  19, 1868,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Wright  A  Chiswell.  The  Daily  Press  issued  on  that 
date  was  a  sheet  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  inches  in 
size,  and  the  *'  Weekly"  the  same  size. 

William  Weight  was  a  native  of  Belfast,  Ireland. 
He  came  to  this  country  a  young  man  of  twenty-five, 
and  engaged  in  school-teaching  and  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  energy,  and  a  writer  of 
great  ability.  A  book  he  published  on  "The  Oil 
Regions"  exploded  many  fallacies  pertaining  to  the 
excitement  over  the  petroleum  discoveries  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Before  his  connection  with  the  Press  as 
editor  he  had  essayed  the  publication  in  Paterson  of 
a  little  sheet  called  The  Iron  Horse,  and  had  also  been 
eng^ed  in  editorial  work  on  the  New  York  Oommer- 
dial  Advertiser,  New  York  Times,  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  other  papers.  He  also  edited  a  campaign 
sheet,  called  the  Paterson  Republican,  in  the  Fremont 
campaign,  and  afterwards  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Orrin  Vanderhoven  in  the  editing  of  the  Paterson 
Guardian,  with  which  the  Republican  was  merged. 
One  of  his  favorite  themes  was  finance,  and  he  was 
fond  of  descanting  on  that  topic.  His  fund  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  was  prolific,  and  he  had  a  quaintness 
of.  expression  that  gave  a  singular  charm  to  his 
writings.  He  only  remained  editor  of  the  Press 
until  Feb.  1,  1865,  when  he  resigned  that  position, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Greorge  Wurts,  who  was  in- 
vited by  a  committee  of  the  stockholders  to  assume 
editorial  charge.  Mr.  Wright,  after  leaving  the 
Press,  wrote  some  interesting  letters  from  the  South- 
west for  the  New  York  J\mes,  He  also  undertook  U^e 
establishment  of  a  darling  project  in  the  publiccpkkm 
of  a  magazine  devoted  to  politics,  theology,  soci/f[k>gf  i 
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and  the  industrial  arts,  called  the  Monthly  Review, 
Only  four  numhers  had  been  issued,  when  the  strong 
frame  of  Mr.  Wright  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
which  soon  culminated  in  his  death,  at  his  residence 
in  this  city,  March  14,  1866. 

QsoROE  S.  CHI8WELL,  who  has  most  ably  filled  the 
responsible  post  of  publisher  and  business  manager 
of  the  Press  from  its  inception  to  the  present  day,  is 
a  native  of  Paterson,  having  been  born  here  on  Jan. 
1,  1886.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  partly  in 
this  city  and  partly  in  New  York,  working  on  the 
Paterson  InieUigenoerj  Guardian,  etc.  Mr.  ChiswelPs 
careiiil  attention  to  the  practical  and  mechanical  work 
of  the  establishment  has  done  very  much  towards  es- 
tablishing the  Press  in  the  high  position  it  now  occu- 
pies. On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Chis- 
well  entered  into  a  copartnership  with  G^rge  Wurts, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Chiswell  &  Wurts. 

George  Wukts  was  bom  at  Easton,  Pa.,  Sept.  13, 
1829.  From  very  early  life  he  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erary pursuits.  His  first  journalistic  work  was  done 
for  the  Newark  AdverHseTf  in  1861,  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war.  After  a  short  service  on  the 
reporters'  staff"  of  the  Advertiser,  he  accepted  an  en- 
gagement as  reporter  on  the  Newark  Mercury,  and 
soon  became  its  editor.  While  engaged  on  this  paper 
he  corresponded  for  the  New  York  Times  and  Evening 
Post,  On  the  starting  of  the  Brooklyn  Union  he  be- 
came associate  editor  of  that  paper,  retaining  that 
position  until,  on  Feb.  1,  1865,  he  left  it  to  assume 
his  duties  as  editor  of  the  Press,  It  is  a  somewhat 
notable  coincidence  that  the  Brooklyn  Union  and  the 
Paterson  Press  were  both  started  on  the  same  day, 
and  in  almost  precisely  the  same  way, — by  an  asso- 
ciation of  Union  men.  Mr.  Wurts  has  remained  edi- 
tor of  the  Press  from  the  date  mentioned  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  during  his  incumbency  the  paper  has 
risen  to  occupy  a  commanding  position  among  the 
journals  of  the  country.  Besides  his  editorial  work, 
Mr.  Wurts  has  written  considerably  in  prose  and 
verse  for  some  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  our  coun- 
try, including  the  old  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  OonH- 
nental  Monthly,  Harper's  Magazine,  Northern  Monthly, 
Harper's  Weekly,  ScrUmer*s,  etc.  He  was  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Editorial  Association  in  1876,  and 
during  the  legislative  sessions  of  1880, 1881,  and  1882 
served  as  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Senate. 

During  the  period  of  its  existence  the  Press  has 
been  enlarged  twice.  It  was  increased  on  Jan.  1, 
1866,  from  its  original  size  of  twenty-two  by  twenty- 
eight  to  a  sheet  of  twenty-four  by  thirty-sii  inches. 
On  April  1,  1867,  it  was  further  expanded  to  twenty- 
eight  by  forty-two  inches,  at  which  size  it  still  remains. 
The  firm  of  Chiswell  &  Wurts,  although  bound  by 
no  agreement  to  do  so,  and  all  leases  and  other  papers 
holding  them  having  expired  for  years,  nevertheless 
felt  it  a  matter  of  honor  to  purchase  the  shares  of 
stock  held  by  the  original  subscribers,  and  did  so  from 
tame  to  time  until  they  had  acquired  them  all.    In 


course  of  time  the  business  and  property  of  the  estab- 
lishment had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
thought  by  the  partners  advisable  to  form  a  stock 
company,  which  was  done  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1881,  the  capital  stock  being  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  all  being  held  by  Messrs.  Chiswell  and  Wurts 
and  their  respective  wives.  The  title  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  "  The  Press  Printing  and  Publishing  Company," 
and  its  officers  are  as  follows :  President  (also  editor), 
George  Wurts ;  Treasurer  (also  publisher),  Oeorge  8. 
Chiswell;  Secretary,  Cornelius  H.  Stagg.  The  edi- 
torial and  reportorial  stafi^  includes  William  L.  B. 
Wurts,  assistant  editor ;  Charles  A.  Shriner,  local  edi- 
tor ;  Adolph  W.  Botheim,  city  reporter ;  Orrin  Van- 
derhoven,  suburban  reporter;  C.  H.  Benson,  legisla- 
tive reporter.  Joseph  Mosley  and  Albert  W.  Stagg 
haye  been  foremen  respectively  of  the  newspaper  and 
job  departments  since  the  organization  of  the  estab- 
lishment, with  a  brief  interval  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer, spent  in  an  attempt  to  start  a  new  daily  paper 
called  the  Bulletin, 

The  publication  office  of  the  Press  is  now  at  269 
Main  Street,  it  having  been  removed  thither  from  its 
original  location  on  May  1,  1870.  The  three  floors 
of  the  entire  building  are  used.  The  counting-,  com- 
position-, and  press-rooms  are  among  the  finest  and 
most  commodious  in  New  Jersey.  The  paper  is  printed 
on  a  double-cylinder  Hoe  machine,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  four  thousand  per  hour. 

Paterson  has  a  large  German  population,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  papers  published  in  that  language  will 
be  read  with  interest.  In  September,  1868,  the  An- 
zeiger/Ur  Paterson  was  started  as  a  Bepublican  weekly 
by  Mr.  Carl  Petermann,' and  was  printed  at  the  office 
of  the  New  Jersey  Freie  Zeitung  of  Newark.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  the  Paterson  Volksfreund,  Democratic, 
was  started  by  Max  Milller,  and  printed  in  the  Guar- 
dian office.  In  1871,  Mr.  Petermann  sold  the  Anzei- 
ger  to  August  P.  Bichter,  and  that  gentleman,  on  Dec 
26, 1871,  took  Charles  D.  Boeger  into  partnership. 
Mr.  Boeger  bought  a  German  office  in  New  York,  and 
removed  it  to  Paterson,  and  from  that  time  the  An- 
'zeiger  was  printed  in  the  latter  city,  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Dreher's  house.  No.  94  Market  Street,  and  the  press- 
work  was  done  in  the  office  of  the  BaUy  Press.  The 
name  of  the  paper  was  then  changed  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey Staats- Zeitung.  In  July,  1872,  Mr.  Bichter  sold 
his  interest  to  Mr.  Boeger.  Mr.  Miiller,  of  the  Volks- 
freund, had  in  the  mean  time  been  prostrated  with 
consumption  (from  which  he  subsequently  died),  and 
Mr.  Boeger  bought  out  the  Volksfreund,  and  com- 
menced issuing  it  as  a  semi-weekly,  and  the  New  Jer- 
sey Staats- Zeitung  was  continued  as  an  independent 
weekly  paper.  Mr.  Boeger  increased  his  business,  till 
he  was  able  to  purchase  the  property  at  No.  94  Mar- 
ket Street,  and  he  fitted  up  a  complete  office  with  im- 
proved machinery,  and  since  1877  the  Volk^reund 
has  been  issued  as  a  tri- weekly.  It  is  the  intention 
shortly  to  change  it  into  a  daily.    Another  G^erman 
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paper,  called  the  Fia$$aic  County  Journal^  was  started 
in  1877  by  Otto  Stutzback,  but  it  did  oot  prove  suc- 
cessful, and  after  being  run  about  eighteen  months  the 
material  of  the  establishment  was  removed  to  New 
York  one  night,  and  the  paper  never  again  appeared. 

The  Paterson  Labor  Standard  was  started  by  Joseph 
P.  McDonnell  on  Sept.  28,  1878.  For  four  years 
previously  the  Labor  Standard  was  published  in  New 
York,  and  edited  by  Mr.  McDonnell.  The  transfer 
of  the  paper  to  Paterson  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
nine  months'  strike  of  the  cotton-spinners  employed 
by  R.  &  H.  Adams.  Mr.  McDonnell  was  the  leader 
of  this  strike,  and  at  the  request  of  the  workingmen 
he  moved  to  Paterson.  About  two  weeks  after  the 
first  issue  of  the  paper  Mr.  McDonnell  was  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury  for  libel,  the  charge  against  him 
being  the  use  of  the  word  "  scab''  in  relation  to  the 
persons  who  filled  the  places  of  the  striking  cotton  oper- 
ators. Mr.  McDonnell  was  tried  and  convicted,  and 
sentenced  by  the  court  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
dollars  and  costs.  The  fine  was  immediately  paid 
voluntarily  by  the  people  whose  cause  he  had  been 
espousing.  In  February,  1880,  Mr.  McDonnell  was 
again  tried  for  libel,  the  charge  being  that  he  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Michael  Wen  ton,  a  brick-maker 
in  the  brickyard  of  Clark  &  Van  Blarcom,  at  Sin- 
gac,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  men  were  over- 
worked and  starved,  and  housed  in  places  no  better 
than  pigstys.  Michael  Wenton,  the  author,  was  tried 
with  Mr.  McDonnell,  and  both  were  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  by  the  court  to  two  months'  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  and  to  pay  costs  of  court.  During 
his  imprisonment  Mr.  McDonnell  continued  to  edit 
his  paper  from  the  county  jail,  and  on  his  release,  on 
April  1,  1880,  there  was  a  great  popular  ovation 
tendered  him.  The  Labor  Standard  was  made  an 
organ  of  the  county  government,  and  in  1881  was 
appointed  as  one  of  the  State  papers  to  print  the  laws, 
etc.  It  is  independent  in  politics,  supporting  men  of 
either  party  who  favor  labor  measures.  It  is  a  special 
advocate  of  trade-unionism,  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  increased  wages,  and  has  very  promi- 
nent men  on  its  corps  of  contributors.  The  Paterson 
Family  Herald  is  a  weekly  paper,  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  Labor  Standard,  and  under  the  same  pro- 
prietorship. It  was  started  on  Jan.  1, 1881,  and  is 
devoted  to  family  literature. 

The  Home  Journal  is  a  temperance  paper,  started 
in  1881,  and  edited  by  W.  H.  H.  Bartram,  ostensibly 
published  weekly,  but  really  issued  at  the  convenience 
of  the  publisher. 

There  is  a  large  Holland  element  in  Paterson,  and 
they  receive  their  intelligence  from  home  through  the 
columns  of  the  Telegraph,  a  weekly  paper,  started  in 
the  early  part  of  1881,  and  edited  by  Henry  Beewkes. 

The  Bulletin,  a  daily  paper,  published  by  Mosley 
&  Crouter,  was  run  for  several  months  in  1876-77, 
but  after  a  precarious  and  unsuccessful  career  sank 
into  oblivion. 


There  have  from  time  to  time  been  other  publica- 
tions of  a  transient  nature  issued  in  Paterson,  but  the 
above  comprise  all  that  can  legitimately  come  under 
the  head  of  "  newspapers." 

The  Passaic  City  Itetn  (weekly)  was  started  on  July 
9,  1880,  by  Alfred  Speer,  and  was  the  first  paper  ever 
issued  in  that  place.  Mr.  Speer,  who  had  no  previ- 
ous experience  in  journalism,  apparently  made  the 
venture  successful,  for  the  paper  has  been  published 
regularly  ever  since. 

When  Mr.  Orrin  Vanderhoven  sold  out  his  interest 
in  the  Paterson  Guardian,  he  built  an  office  in  Passaic 
City,  and  started  the  Passaie  City  Herald  (weekly). 
In  1866-67,  Joseph  £.  Crowell,  of  the  Ouardkm,  was 
his  partner,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  old  posi- 
tion on  the  Paterson  paper.  In  1881,  Mr.  Vander- 
hoven took  another  partner,  and  the  paper  is  now  pub- 
lished by  Vanderhoven  &  Morris.  The  first  part  of 
the  Her€Ud'8  existence  was  dbastrous,  and  many  be- 
came ruined  in  damaging  verdicts  for  libel  suits,  but 
latterly  its  career  has  been  less  cloudy,  and  it  now 
seems  to  be  a  successful  publication.  "  Van,"  who  so 
many  years  was  a  ruling  spirit  in  Paterson  journalism 
and  State  politics,  is  now  getting  advanced  in  years, 
but  he  bears  his  years  lightly,  and  occasional  outcrops 
of  his  old  activity  manifest  themselves,  and  few  men 
are  more  widely  known  throughout  New  Jersey. 
Generous  to  a  fault,  and  with  no  idea  of  financial 
management,  and  an  insatiable  mania  for  speculating 
in  real  estate,  he  has  made  and  lost  a  dozen  fortunes. 
He  would  neglect  his  business  for  a  week  to  benefit  a 
friend,  and  would  leave  his  paper  at  any  time  to  take 
a  visitor  out  to  show  him  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
sights  of  the  town  with  his  own  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion. '*Van"  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
"  characters"  of  Paterson  and  vicinity.  The  Passaic 
Daily  was  started  on  July  15, 1881,  and  is  issued  from 
the  Herald  establishment,  but  under  difierent  man- 
agement,— an  incorporated  stock  company. 

The  Passaic  City  Daily  News  was  the  first  daily 
paper  of  that  place,  and  was  started  on  Aug.  I,  1877, 
John  J.  Frost  and  Arthur  Sawyer  being  the  proprie- 
tors. In  October  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Frost  retired 
from  the  firm,  and  it  has  been  edited  and  published 
by  Mr.  Sawyer  since  that  date.  It  confines  itself 
strictly  to  local  matter,  and  is  independent  in  politics. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 


PASSAIC   COUNTY  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 


This  society  was  organized  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
I  American  Bible  Society,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
I  Cross  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Paterson, 
'  Aug.  31,  1846.  Lewis  Atterbury,  Sr.,  Esq.,  presided, 
'  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Hornblower  was  chosen  secretary. 
The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  con- 
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sisted  of  Bev.  Messrs.  Weed  and  Beed,  and  Messrs. 
Horatio  Moses,  Absalom  B.  Woodruff,  and  Peregrine 
Sandford,  who  reported  a  constitution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

'  The  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
John  Colt,  Esq.,  president;  Bev.  Ebenezer  Wiggins, 
vice-president;  £.  Boudinot  Atterbury,  treasurer; 
Bev.  W.  H.  Hornblower,  secretary.  The  executive 
committee  consisted  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
ez'officiOf  and  of  James  Jackson,  Wright  Flavel,  Ben- 
jamin Buckley,  Davis  Miller,  and  A.  W.  Docson. 

The  organization  being  thus  completed  the  meeting 
a^ourned.  The  society  met  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
call  of  the  executive  committee,  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Paterson,  on  Sunday  evening,  Oct. 
4, 1846.  At  this  meeting  were  present  Hon.  Freder- 
ick T.  Frelinghuysen,  of  Newark,  and  Bev.  Noah 
Levings,  D.D.,  financial  secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  who  delivered  addresses  on  the  occasion. 
Messrs.  John  Colt,  E.  Boudinot  Colt,  and  Bichard  Van 
Houten  became  life  members  at  this  meeting,  so  con- 
stituted by  paying  fifteen  dollars  each  at  one  time,  or 
twenty  dollars  in  two  installments.  These  conditions 
were  changed  at  the  first  annual  meeting  to  ten  dollars 
each  for  adults,  and  five  dollars  each  for  children, 
with  a  present  of  a  Bible  to  the  former  worth  one  dol- 
lar and  a  half,  and  to  the  latter  a  pocket  Bible  worth 
one  dollar. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  executive  committee 
was  made  April  13,  1847.  The  committee  had  estab- 
lished a  depository  at  the  book- store  of  Mr.  Milton 
Sears,  in  Paterson ;  Bev.  H.  T.  Hopkins  had  been  ap- 
pointed colporteur  for  Paterson  and  vicinity,  and 
Bibles  and  Testaments  had  been  sold  to  the  amount 
of  $27.54.  It  was  reported  that  the  colporteur  had 
visited  every  family  in  Paterson,  Dublin,  Sandy  Hill, 
and  Manchester, — 1964  families,  of  whom  839  were 
Boman  Catholics.  Out  of  1626  Protestant  families 
visited,  only  33  were  found  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and 
17  too  poor  to  purchase  it  for  themselves.  Of  course 
these  were  supplied  gratuitously.  One  item  men- 
tioned by  the  colporteur  is  that  he  found  only  "  nine 
professed  Protestants  who  totally  rejected  the  Bible." 
He  sold  during  the  year  93  Bibles  and  162  Testaments, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $80.67. 

The  treasurer's  account  showed  that  the  whole 
amount  of  donations  for  the  year  was  $119.07 ;  amount 
of  sales,  $108.12 ;  total,  $227.19.  Expended  for  books, 
$164.83 ;  colportage,  $44.96 ;  total  expenditure,  $209.78 ; 
balance  in  treasury,  $17.41. 

A  Pompton  township  branch  was  organized  April 
9,  1S23.*  On  the  1st  of  February,  1847,  this  branch 
society  was  reorganized,  and  made  auxiliary  to  the 
Passaic  County  Bible  Society,  with  the  following 
officers:  Bev.  Horace  Doolittle,  president;  Charles 
Board,  vice-president;  Cnarles  D.  Norton,  secretary ; 
and  John  Y.  Beam,  treasurer.      This  society  was 


>  Organized  «t  the  church  in  Bingwood. 


composed  of  such  men,  in  addition  to  the  officers 
above  named,  as  Jacob  M.  Byerson,  Joseph  Board, 
Thomas  Wallace,  Peter  M.  Byerson,  John  P.  Whitte- 
more,  G^eorge  W.  Colfax,  M.  J.  Byerson,  Thomas  B. 
Hill,  Daniel  Blauvelt,  Cornelius.  Schuyler,  and  others, 
and  was  an  active  and  useful  organization.  During 
the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  ^*  the  township  was 
thoroughly  explored  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  besides  liberal  donations  from 
time  to  time  were  paid  over  to  the  American  Bible 
Society."  "  We  therefore,"  says  the  report  made  at 
its  reorganization,  **  look  back,  and  with  great  pleasure 
acknowledge  the  venerable  origin  of  this  society,  and 
revive  the  record  of  its  benevolent  labors  in  circula- 
ting the  good  word  of  G^od." 

At  that  date  (1847)  the  Pompton  society  numbered 
fifty-two  annual  members,  who  had  become  such  upon 
the  payment  of  fifty  cents  each. 

The  Passaic  County  Bible  Society  has  now  been  in 
existence  thirty-five  years.  To  give  a  detailed  report 
of  its  active  labors  from  year  to  year  during  this  en- 
tire period  would  consume  more  space  than  we  have 
at  command ;  we  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  a 
few  summary  statements.  During  the  war  of  the 
Bebellion  the  society  furnished  pocket  New  Testa- 
ments in  large  numbers  to  the  soldiers  serving  in  the 
army  from  this  county.  The  annual  report,  Nov. 
6,  1862,  speaks  of  this  work  as  follows :  **  The  great 
work  of  our  society  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
distribution  of  Testaments  and  Psalms  among  our 
soldiers.  There  have  been  given,  at  the  expense  of 
this  society,  to  volunteers  from  the  county  of  Passaic 
about  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  at  the  cost  of  (say) 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  The  contri- 
butions to  the  funds  of  our  society  have  been  fiilly 
equal  to  those  of  former  years,  and  in  some  cases 
have  been  larger  than  ever  before."  In  the  report  for 
1863  we  find  further  allusion  to  the  subject  of  New 
Testaments  for  the  soldiers :  "  The  whole  number  of 
men  enlisted  in  Passaic  County  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  up  to  Aug.  7, 1863,  is  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty-nine.  All  of  these  have  been  supplied  with 
Testaments." 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1862  the  society  expressed 
its  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  its  venerable 
and  beloved  president,  Bev.  W.  B.  Bogardus,  who 
had  served  the  society  for  many  years  as  its  chief 
officer ;  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  for  six- 
teen years  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
and  of  Bev.  John  C.  Brigham,  D.D.,  for  thirty-six 
years  corresponding  secretary  of  that  institution ;  and 
resolved  that,  in  view  of  the  example  and  earnest 
services  of  these  men  in  the  diffiision  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  society  felt  called  upon  to  renewed  dili- 
gence in  the  good  work. 

Chaplain  Francis  £.  Butler  having  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  the  society,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Paterson,  Nov.  12, 1863,  appointed  a  committee, 
who  reported  the  following : 
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**BmolMd,  Tb«t  in  Um  ontlmtljr  dMth  bf  th«  OMMltict  oT  wmr  of  | 
B«T.  Fnnoit  K.  Batlar,  l*t«  th«  •SolMt  and  beloTtd  ohapUlo  of  Ui« 
Tweo^-fllkb  Beflm«ot  N.  J.  Yolt^  oar  •oci«tj  has  kvt  an  abl«  adTocata, 
whoaa  manlj  Obriatian  cbaraotor  was  an  omamoiit  to  tba  ohnrcli  of  ' 
Oliritt,  and  tii«  mnatory  of  whoae  rirtnat  wOl  long  ba  ohariahad  by  all  i 
who  knaw  bim.** 

The  death  of  President  Lincoln  was  made  the  occa-  , 
sion,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  for  the  adoption  of  the  following  brief 
record: 

**  Wturmt,  W«  raoall  wltb  fratltuda  tha  fkrora  and  IkdUtiai  raoalTMl 
by  tba  Amarioaii  Bibla  Sodaty  from  our  lamantad  lata  Praatdant,  Abra- 
ham Uoooln,  In  aandlng  tba  Holj  Sciiptnraa,  bj  maana  of  fOYarnaMDt 
tnuuportatioo,  throogh  tba  Unaa  of  our  annlaa  to  tba  Sontbarn  Stataa 
and  ebarobaa ;  tbar^ore,  | 

**  Bmohed,  Tbat  It  la  baoomlng  In  na  to  maka  tbla  rtoord  of  oar  aorrow 
on  acoouot  of  tba  deatb  of  oar  Praddant,  an  arant  tbat  baa  Aadowad 
and  aaddanad  oar  baarta  amidat  tba  joy  of  ratomJnc  paaoa.** 

The  presidents  of  the  society  have  been  as  follows : 
John  Colt,  Esq.,  1846 ;  Rev.  Ebenezer  Wiggins,  1847 ; 
Rev.  William  R.  Bogardus,  1848-61 ;  Rev.  John  Gas- 
ton, 1861;  Dr.  John  M.  Howe,  1862;  Col.  Benjamin 
Ayerigg,  1863-^ ;  Hon.  Martin  J.  Ryerson,  1868-71 ; 
John  Cooke,  1871-78;  John  C.  Vandervoort,  1878; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Duryea,  D.D.,  1874;  Rev.  David  Magie, 
D.D.,  1876;  Rev.  T.  Walters,  1876;  Rev.  J.  H.  Dur- 
yea, D.D.,  1877-79;  Rev.  Marshall  B.  Smith.  1879-81. 

The  following  have  been  the  secretaries  of  the  so- 
ciety :  Rev.  W.  H.  Hornblower,  1846-61 ;  Rev.  Ste- 
phen Ward,  1861-62;  Rev.  Michael  Ellison,  1868-66; 
Rev.  James  M.  Freeman,  1866;  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Smith,  1866;  John  H.  Robinson,  1867-61;  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hornblower,  1861-68;  Rev.  Mason  Gallagher, 
1868-70;  Rev.  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  1870;  Rev.  J.  H,  Fitz- 
gerald, 1871;  Rev.  David  Magie,  D.D.,  1872;  Rev. 
G.  J.  Van  Neste,  1873-76;  Rev.  W.  N.  Searles,  1876- 
77 ;  Rev.  Charles  D.  Shaw,  D.D.,  1877-81. 

The  following  have  served  the  society  as  treasurers 
since  its  organization :  E.  Boudinot  Atterbury,  Esq., 
1846;  James  Jackson,  1847-61 ;  Edward  Clark,  1861- 
66 ;  John  Cook,  1866-66 ;  John  Mortimer,  1866-76 ;  J. 
C.  Christie,  1876-81. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

ACQUACKANONK   (CITY   OP   PASSAIC). 

General  Description.— The  present  township  of 
Acquackanonk  is  a  small  piece  of  territory  compared 
with  its  original  area.  In  1693,  the  date  of  its  erec* 
tion  as  a  municipality  in  E^ssex  County,  it  contained 
all  that  portion  of  the  present  county  of  Passaic  lying 
on  the  southwest  of  the  Passaic  River,  embracing 
what  are  now  the  First  and  Second  Wards  of  the  city 
of  Paterson,  the  city  of  Passaic,  the  township  of  Little 
Falls,  and  the  township  of  Acquackanonk.  Paterson 
— that  part  of  the  present  city  southwest  of  the  river 
— was  set  off  as  the  "  township  of  Paterson"  in  1831, 
and  Acquackanonk  was  still  further  reduced  by  the 


erection  of  Little  Falls  from  its  territory  in  1868,  and 
the  incorporated  village  of  Passaic  in  1871.  The  lat- 
ter was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  city  in  1878.  Thus 
the  several  steps  appear  in  the  reduction  of  the  an- 
cient town  of  Acquackanonk  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions. It  is  now  a  piece  of  territory  nearly  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  A,  with  its  apex  taken  off  by  the 
Little  Falls  line  on  the  west,  its  two  feet  resting  on 
the  Passaic  River,  eastward,  and  intervening  between 
them  the  city  of  Passaic,  taken  out  of  the  former 
territory  of  the  township,  and  resting  also  on  the  Pas- 
saic River.  The  southeastern  and  northeastern  lines 
of  the  township  are  straight  lines,  the  former  separa- 
ting it  from  Essex  County,  and  the  latter  from  the 
township  of  Little  Falls.  The  area  of  the  present 
township  is  about  twelve  square  miles,  or  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

Physical  Faatores. — Acquackanonk  lies  in  that 
section  of  the  triassic  or  red  sandstone  formation  on 
the  east  of  the  First  Mountain,  being  included  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Passaic  River.  It  is  there- 
fore chiefly  a  sandy  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hills  which  lie  along  the  river  and  the  portion  of  the 
First  Mountain  along  its  western  boundary.  The 
Passaic  River  flows  along  its  eastern  side,  forming 
rapids,  which  are  extensively  utilized  for  mills  and 
manufactories  as  far  down  as  the  old  "Landing," 
which  was  anciently  the  head  of  navigation  Arom 
Newark  Bay.  The  soil  is  good  farming  and  fruit- 
land,  and  its  desirableness  for  homes  attracted  seUlera 
at  an  early  time  from  Bergen,  New  York,  and  Newark. 

Hama  of  the  Township. — According  to  Heckewel- 
der,  as  quoted  in  Gordon's  "Gazetteer,"  the  name 
Acquackanonk  signifies  "a  place  where  gum-blocks 
are  made  for  grinding  com."  If  this  be  the  correct 
origin  of  the  word,  the  Indians  may  have  used  blocks 
made  of  the  gum-tree  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  or 
grinding  their  com,  as  they  used  flat  stones,  and  some- 
times stones  hollowed  put  like  mortars,  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  is  the  only  authority  we  have  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Acquackanonk,  and  we  confess 
it  appears  to  us  rather  doubtful.  Like  most  Indian 
names  in  the  early  records,  we  find  this  spelled  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  We  give  as  examples  only 
five  or  six,  as  follows :  Haquequenunck,  Achquacku- 
nunk,  Hockquackanong,  Achqu^enouch,  Acqueque- 
noung,  Aquikonoug. 

Early  Settlement — In  thiis  township  was  made 
the  first  settlement  by  Europeans  in  what  is  now 
Passaic  County.  The  following  has  been  furnished 
by  a  careful  historian,  William  Nelson,  Esq.,  of  Pater- 
son :  "  The  first  real  estate  transaction  relating  to 
property  within  the  present  limits  of  Passaic  County 
occurred  in  1678,  when  an  Indian  chief  sold  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Dundee  Island  (then  called  Mene- 
henicke)  to  Hartman  Michielsen,  an  enterprising 
Dutchman  from  the  town  of  Bergen.  Hartman  per- 
fected his  title  in  1685  by  getting  a  patent  from  the 
East  Jersey  proprietaries,  he  agreeing  to  pay  for  the 
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island  the  manificent  yearly  quit-rent  of  'one  fatt 
henn/  In  the  former  year,  also,  Christopher  Hoogh- 
land,  a  New  .York  merchant,  bought  a  tract  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres  in  the  present  city  of 
Passaic,  selling  out  two  years  later  to  Hartman 
Michielsen.  The  latter  having  thus  become  interested 
in  the  locality,  induced  a  number  of  his  neighbors  at 
Bergen  to  join  with  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  large 
tract  all  along  the  river  up  to  the  Falls.  March  28, 
1679,  they  bought  of  the  Indians  the  coveted  terri- 
tory, paying  for  it  in  *  coats,  blankets,  kettles,  powder, 
and  other  goods,'  and  on  March  16, 1684  (1686,  N.  8.), 
they  received  a  patent  for  the  land  from  the  East 
Jersey  proprietaries.^  This  deed  was  nominally  for 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  but  the 
bounds  described  actually  comprise  twice  that  area, 
to  wit :  from  the  Third  Biver  up  the  Passaic  to  the 
Falls,  thence  to  Garret  Bock,  and  along  the  face  of 
the  steep  rocks  southwesterly  to  the  present  county 
line,  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Third  Biver.  This 
tract  was  called  *  Haquequenunck,'  a  name  still  sub- 
stantially preserved,  after  innumerable  vicissitudes  of 
orthography,  in  the  title  of  the  present  Acquackanonk 
township.  .  .  .  The  Acquackanonk  patentees  were 
Hans  Diedricks,  (Jarret  Garretsen,  Walling  Jacobs, 
Elias  Michielsen,  Hartman  Michielsen,  Johannes 
Michielsen,  Cornelius  Michielsen,  Adrian  Post,  Urian 
Tomassen,  Cornelius  Boelofsen,  Symon  Jacobs,  John 
Hendrick  Speare,  Cornelius  Tubbers,  Abraham 
Bookey, — fourteen  in  all. 

"  Diedricks  was  quite  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bergen, 
and  did  not  remove  from  there.  Garretsen  (the  son 
of  Grarret)  came  from  the  town  of  Wageningen,  in 
Holland,  whence  he  and  his  children  were  often 
spoken  of  as  Van  (from)  Wageningen,  whence  Van 
Wagoner;  others  of  his  descendants  retained  the 
name  Garretsen,  now  generally  called  Garrison. 
Walling  and  Simon  Jacobs  were  sons  of  Jacob 
Jacobs,  of  Bergen,  and  their  descendants  are  the 
numerous  Van  Winkles.  The  Michielsens  were  sons 
of  Michiel  Jansen,  quite  a  noted  man  in  his  day,  who 
first  settled  at  Bensselaerwick,  then  at  New  York,  and 
then  at  Communipaw.  His  descendants  took  the  name 
of  Vreeland.  Adrian  Post  was  the  son  of  Capt. 
Adrian,  who  came  to  this  country  in  charge  of  a  col- 
ony to  settle  on  Staten  Island,  but  he  afterwards  lo- 
cated on  Bergen  Point.  Urian  Tomassen  is  the  ancestor 
of  the  very  many  Van  Bipers  in  Passaic  and  Bergen 
Counties.    Cornelius  Boelofsen   (son  of  Boelof,  or 

1  The  aboTe  act  of  the  [proprietaries  seems  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  East  Jersey,  May  30, 1684,  for  we  find  the 
following  in  the  records  of  the  Governor  and  Oouncil  of  that  date,  page 
109: 

**  The  petition  of  Hans  Dedricke,  Elias  Mekellson,  and  Adrian  Post, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  inhabitants  of  Aqnaqnanouncke,  setting 
forth  that  they  had  purchased,  by  order  of  the  late  Governor  Carteret,  a 
tract  of  land  containing  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
which  is  to  be  divided  among  fourteen  families  of  them.  Those  settled 
pray  that  they  may  have  a  general  Patent  of  the  same.  It  is  ordered 
that,  the  Indian  sale  being  recorded,  arrearages  of  Bent  paid,  a  Patent 
be  made  and  granted  them  at  one  half<penny  per  Acre  yearly  Bent.*' 


Balph)  was  the  progenitor  of  one  branch  of  the  Van 
Houtens,  some  of  whom  still  occupy  land  in  Acquack- 
anonk, inherited  from  him.  John  Hendrick  Speare 
has  descendants  in  every  part  of  the  county,  but  par- 
ticularly in  Passaic  and  Acquackanonk.  The  Van 
Blarcoms  and  Westervelts  of  the  present  day  would 
scarcely  recognize  Cornelius  Lubbers  as  an  ancestral 
name,  yet  the  former  certainly,  and  the  latter  prob- 
ably, are  lineal  descendants  of  that  gentleman.  Abra- 
ham Bookey  was  a  weaver,  but  as  the  industrious 
Dutch  vrouwB  did  their  own  weaving,  he  soon  re- 
moved from  Acquackanonk  to  New  York,  and  left 
none  of  his  name  in  this  county. 

"  So  much  for  the  first  property-owners  in  Passaic 
County.  They  probably  took  possession  of  their  pur- 
chase in  the  autumn  of  1683,  and  possibly  a  year 
earlier.  Their  settlement  was  made  along  the  river- 
bank,  up  as  far  as  the  present  Main  Avenue  bridge 
in  Passaic,  fourteen  farms  of  equal  size  (about  one 
hundred  acres)  being  laid  out  along  the  river,  and 
allotted  by  mutual  agreement  to  the  several  patentees. 
The  rest  of  the  tract  was  similarly  apportioned  from 
time  to  time  as  the  settlement  grew  until  1714,  when 
the  last  division  was  made.  Some  of  the  ancient  di- 
vision lines  between  these  tracts  retained  until  very 
recently  their  Dutch  name  of  dwaarslijn,  corrupted 
into '  cross-line.'  One  of  them  runs  through  Acquack- 
anonk township,  about  half-way  between  the  river 
and  the  mountain.  York  Avenue  (now  East  Eigh- 
teenth Street)  in  Paterson  was  another.  Broadway 
and  Willis  Streets  in  Paterson  mark  the  division 
lines  between  farms  laid  out  a  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

''  Acquackanonk,  being  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Passaic,  very  early  acquired  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  was  the '  Landing'  where  sup- 
plies were  received  from  sloops  for  a  territory  extend- 
ipg  as  far  northwest  as  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  The 
agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufactured  products  of 
the  interior  were. shipped  at  the  same  place  for  New 
York  City.  This  commercial  supremacy  was  enjoyed 
for  perhaps  a  century ;  the  completion  of  the  Paterson 
and  Hudson  Biver  Bailroad  in  1832  was  a  fatal  blow 
to  this  great  interest,  but  there  are  sanguine  people 
who  still  fondly  hope  to  one  day  see  Passaic  once 
more  a  great  *  port  of  entry." 

The  Hoagland  Patent.— The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  Hoagland  Patent,  received  from  Sir  George 
Carteret,  the  original  proprietor,  who  received  his 
title  from  the  Duke  of  York : 

**  I,  George  Carteret,  Knight  and  Baronet,  have  given  and  granted  to 
Christopher  Hoogland  two  tracts  of  land  lying  and  being  at  Haqnicke- 
nock  on  the  Pisawack  BiTer,  to  wit: 

"  First,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  beginning  at  a  stake 
planted  by  a  small  fall  or  small  brook  ;  thenoo  running  N.,  as  the  little 
fall  or  brook  runs,  42  chains  to  a  tree  in  the  swamp  (low  ground)  marked 
on  four  sides,  standing  by  the  little  fitll  or  brook ;  thence  running  E.  N.  E. 
18  chains  to  «  stump  marked  on  four  sides,  standing  by  the  road ;  thence 
running  south  29  chains  to  a  stake  marked  on  four  sides,  standing  by  an 
Indian  burial-place;  thence  running  east  30  chains  along  the  bank  of 
the  rirer  past  an  Indian  hut ;  thence  running  south  3fi  chains  to  the 
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point  of  th«  iMok ;  tliMtoa  nmnlnf  ncnthwMt  bj  WMt  40  efaalu  to  the 
(•tak«)  plae«  of  begloniiiK.  JkmndtA  toath  and  eaat  bj  th«  PlMwsck 
BlTer,  w««t  bj  a  raudl  brook  or  flUI,  and  north  In  part  bj  land  not  jot 
■anroyod,  and  In  part  by  tho  aald  rlvor. 

**  Alio  IflO  acTM  lying  a^Jolnlnf  on  tho  wait  rido  of  tha  aboro-man- 
tionod  brook  or  fldl,  beginning  at  a  tree  In  the  awamp  (low  groond) 
•tending  In  the  ewamp  marked  on  4  eldee;  thenoe  mnnlng  weat  aoatb> 
weet  34  chaini  to  two  whito'oak  treee  marked  on  4  Mm;  thenoe  mn- 
nlng eoafh  40  obalna  to  a  Mack-oak  tree  OMrked  oo  4  aidee  with  4  cuta; 
thence  ranning  eaat  northeaat  34  chains  along  aakl  little  bnwk  or  Uttie  fUl 
toaatakeplaatedonthetopof  aonall  hill  or  moantain;  and  thence  run- 
ning aa  the  little  fall  or  btook  nina  to  the  flrat^iaaMd  tree;  boonded  or 
limited  on  the  north,  aoath,  and  weat  side  by  land  not  yet  sorreyed,  and 
on  theeaatbyaamallatream,aawiUbetterappearlnaaketdiof  theaakl 
tract  of  land  hereonto  annexed ;  the  whole  containing  S78  acree  Sngltah 
meaanre.  Which  two  traota  of  land  he,  the  aald  Chrietopher  Hooglandt, 
•hall  have  and  hold  to  hlmaelf,  hia  helra  and  amigna  forever ;  giving 
and  paying  yearly  to  the  aald  proprietor,  hia  heln  and  aarigna,  on  erery 
S6th  day  of  March,  according  to  BngUah  reckoning,  a  half-penny  lawfkil 
Snglleh  money  for  each  and  every  of  the  aald  acrea,  or  the  eqaivalent 
there<tf  In  euoh  carrent  payment  aa  the  oonntry  glvea  aa  the  mercantile 
price  for  the  valae  of  Bngllah  money ;  the  flrat  pi^yment  of  whkh  aald 
rent  shall  begin  from  the  2&th  of  March,  which  shall  be  In  the  year  of 
onr  Lord  1680. 

**  Giren,  eto.,  the  Iftth  day  of  July,  in  ttie  Tear  of  oar  Lord  1678,  and 
In  the  loth  year  of  the  Beign  of  Ghariea  IL,  etc** 

This  copy  hii9  the  following  memoranda  indorsed 
upon  it : 

**  Yearly  rent  II  ahlllinga,  7  pence  sterling.  BnUen*k  second  Beoord 
Pattont,  page  foL  4. 

**Tranalated  fh>m  a  copy  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  Dutch  tranalation 
of  the  Bngllah  original ;  but  the  copy  Is  perhaps  100  to  IfiO  years  old, 
perhapa  oontomporaneous  with  the  original.** 

This  patent,  known  in  later  years  as  the  BtoffePs 
Point'  Patent,  contained  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  acres,  and  embraced  that  portion  of  the  present 
city  of  Passaic  bounded  north  by  Monroe  Street,  east 
by  the  Passaic  River,  west  by  Prospect  Street  to  the 
Big  Rock,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  running  east- 
ward from  Big  Rock  to  the  Passaic  River.  It  was 
■old  to  Hartman  Michielsen  (son  of  Michiel).  At 
the  time  this  patent  was  located  (1678)  no  other  land 
had  been  surveyed  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  patent  says, 
"  bounded  or  Umited  on  the  north,  south,  and  west 
side  by  land  not  yet  surveyed." 

We  insert  also  in  this  connection,  as  part  of  the 
historical  record  of  that  early  time,  the  patent  to  the 
fourteen  original  proprietors.  It  is  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing, to  wit  : 

**  This  In DEMTUms  made  the  XYtb  of  March,  Anno  Dm.  1684,  and  in 
the  XXXVIth  year  of  the  reign  of  onr  Soverelgne  Lord  King  Charlee 
the  Seoond  over  England,  eto..  Between  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  the 
ProTlnoe  of  Bast  New  Jersey  of  Ihe  one  part  and  Hdns  DIederIck,  Oar- 
ret  Qarretsen,  Walllug  Jaooba,  Ellas  Machielson,  Hartman  Maohlelsen, 
Johannes  Machielsen,  Cornelius  Machielsen,  Adrian  Post,  Urian  Toma- 
soo,  Gornelius  Bowlofien,  Symon  Jaoobe,  John  Hendrick  Speare,  Gome- 
Has  Lubers,  and  Abraham  Bookey,of  the  other  part,  witnesseth  that  the 
said  Lords  Proprietors,  as  well  for  and  In  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
Sny  pounds  sterling  money  In  band  paid  by  the  said  Hans  Diederick, 
Garret  Garretson,  Walling  Jacobs,  Ellas  Machielson,  Hartman  Machiel- 
soD,  Johannes  Machielson,  Oomellus  Machielson,  Adrian  Post,  Urian 
Tomason,  Cornelius  Bowlofton,  Symon  Jacobs,  John  Hendrick  Speare, 
Coruelius  Lubers,  and  Abraham  Bookey,  to  the  Governor  of  the  said 
Proviuce,  to  aud  for  the  use  of  the  said  Proprietors  thereof,  the  sum 
being  In  full  payment  and  discharge  of  all  arrears  of  qait-reut«  for  the 
lands  hereafter  granted,  the  receipt  whereof  the  said  Goremor  doth. 

»  "  Stoffel,"  being  the  Dutch  for  Christopher,  this  title  Is  taken  ftom 
Christopher  Hoagland,  the  original  patentee. 


hereby  acknowledge,  and  thereof  and  of  every  part  and  parcel  diereef 
doth  acquit  and  discharge  them  and  every  of  them,  aa  alao  Ibr  the  rents 
and  aerricee  hereinafter  reeerved,  have  aliened,  granted,  bargained,  and 
aold,  and  by  theae  preaents  do  alien,  grant,  bargain,  and  sell  unto  the 
said  Hans  Diederick,  Garret  GarreCaon,  Walling  Jacoba,  Kliaa  MachM* 
sen,  Hartman  Machielsen,  Johannea  Machielaen,  Comellns  Machielsen, 
Adrian  Post,  Urian  Tomasssn,  Cornelius  Bowlofren,  Symon  Jacobs,  John 
Hendrick  Speare,  ComeUus  Lnbben,  and  Abraham  Bookey,  and  their 
heirs  and  aaslgns,  a  oertain  tract  of  land,  situate,  lyeing,  and  being  upon 
the  Plssaic  Blver,  in  the  county  of  Bssex,  and  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Haqnequenunck :  Beginning  at  the  Northermoat  bounds  of  the 
town  of  Newark,  and  so  mnnlng  fhun  the  lowest  part  to  the  untermost 
part  thered;  aa  Ihr  aa  the  steep  rodkM  or  monntaiaa,  and  fhmi  the  said 
lowennost  part  along  PIsalok  river  to  the  Great  Falla  thereof;  and  so 
along  the  ateep  rocks  and  mountain  to  the  nppwmoat  part  of  Newark 
bounds  albreaaid,  as  It  Is  more  plainly  demonstrated  by  a  chart  or 
draught  thereof,  made  by  the  lato  Surreyor-General,  together  with  all 
rivers,  ponds,  creeks,  islea.  Islands  (Hartman*li  Island,  which  partlcnlarly 
bekmgs  to  Hartman  Machielson,  only  ezoepted),  and  alao  all  Inlets,  bajs, 
swampa,  marahea,  meadows,  pasture-fields,  fences,*  woods,  nnderwoods, 
fishings,  hawklngs,  hnntinga,  fowllnga,  and  all  other  appurtenances 
whatsoever  thereunto  belonging  and  appertaining  (half  part  of  the  gold 
and  sliver  mines,  and  the  royalties  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  also  ex- 
oepted) :  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  tract  of  land  and  premises,  and 
every  part  and  parcel  of  the  aame,  to  them  the  said  Hana  Diederick,  Gar- 
ret Garrvtaon,  Walling  Jacoba,  Silas  Machielsen,  Hartman  Machielsen, 
Johannes  Machielsen,  ComeUus  Machielaen,  Adrian  Poet,  Urian  Toaas- 
sen,  ComeUus  Bowlofhon,  Symon  Jaoobaon,  John  Hendrick  Speare, 
Oomellus  Lubbers,  and  Abraham  Bookey,  their  heirs  and  aaslgns,  aod 
to  the  use  of  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns  fbrever,  to  ba  holden  In  fee, 
and  common  soooage  of  them  the  Lorda  Proprietors,  their  Jiein  and  as- 
signs, as  of  the  selgnory  of  laat  Greenwich,  yielding  and  paying  there- 
fbr  yearly  unto  the  said  Lorda  Proprietors,  their  heliv  and  assigns  the 
ohiefe  or  quit-rmt  of  fburteen  pounds  <^  sterling  money,  or  the  value 
thereof  yearty  for  the  eaid  tract  of  land  upon  every  five  and  twentieUi 
day  of  March  fbrever  hereaftor  in  lieu  and  stead  of  the  half-penny  per 
acre  mentioned  In  the  Conceaslons,  and  In  lieu  and  stead  of  all  other 
eervicee  and  demands  whatooever :  the  first  payment  to  be  made  npon 
the  2ftth  day  of  March,  which  shaU  be  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thonaand  sU  hundred  and  eighty-six.  And  the  said  Hana  Diederick,  Gar- 
ret Garretsen,  WalUng  Jacoba,  BUaa  Machielsen,  Hartman  Machielsen, 
Johannes  Machielaen,  Cornelius  Machleleen,  Adrian  Poet,  Urian  Tooas- 
sen,  Oomellus  Bowlofren,  Symon  Jacoba,  John  Hendrick  Speare,  Oor- 
neUus  Lubber,  and  Abraham  Book^  do  hereby  for  themselves,  tiieir 
heirs  and  assigns,  covenant,  promise,  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Lords 
Proprietors,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  that  they,  their  heirs  and  asaigns 
ahall  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  aald  Lonb  Proprietors, 
their  heirs  or  assigns  the  said  yearly  ohiefe  or  quit-rent  of  fburteen  pounds 
sterling  money  or  the  value  thereof  for  the  said  tract  of  land,  at  or  upon 
the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  March  every  year  forever  hereafter  to  the 
Becelver  General  which  shall  fh>m  tims  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  said 
Lords  Proprietors,  their  heirs  or  assigna,  without  fraud,  covins,  or  delay : 
Provided,  always,  that  If  the  said  yeariy  fief  or  quit-reut  shall  be  behind 
and  unpaid,  in  part  or  in  all,  at  any  of  the  days  or  times  upon  which 
the  same  Is  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  that  then  and  ao  often,  it  ehall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  fbr  the  Lords  Proprietors  and  their  heirs  by  their 
or  any  of  their  aervants,  agents,  or  assigns,  ton  days  after  anch  neglect 
or  non-payment  of  the  said  chiefe  or  quit-rent,  into  the  aforesaid  lands, 
with  all  the  appurtonancea,  or  into  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  to  enter 
and  tliere  destrain,  and  the  distress  or  distresses  then  taken  to  lead, 
drive,  carry  awny,  impound,  and  in  their  custody  to  detain  until  the  ssid 
yearly  chiefe  or  quit-rent  so  being  behind  and  unpaid,  together  with  all 
oosts  and  charges  of  such  distress  and  impounding  shall  be  fully  paid 
and  contented  to  the  said  Lords  Proprietors,  their  heirs  and  asaigns. 

In  WiCMKSS  whereof,  the  Deputy  Govemor  of  this  province  and  the 
mi^or  part  of  his  oouncU  for  the  time  being,  to  one  part,  have  subscribed 
their  namee  and  affixed  the  common  seal  of  the  said  Province,  and  to 
the  other  part  hereof  the  said  Hans  Deidereck,  Garret  Garreteon,  Wal- 
Ung Jacoba,  Eliaa  Machielson,  Hartman  Machielson,  Johannes  Machiel- 
son, CoraeUus  Machieleon,  Adrian  Poet,  Urian  Tomason,  ComeUus  Bow- 
lofton,  Symon  Jacobs,  John  Hendrick  Speare,  Cornelius  Lubber,  and 
Abraham  Bookey  have  interchangeably  set  th^r  hands  and  seals  th<, 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 


*  Beference  is  probably  here  made  to  the  Improvements  made  by  eon 
of  the  patentees,  as  they  had  had  poasession  under  their  Indian  del 
about  eleven  years  preceding  the  date  of  this  patent 
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**Gaw«o  Laorla,  Thomas  CodriDgton,  Isaac  Klngslaod,  Baqjaodn 
Price,  Heniy  Lyon,  Jamee  Smott,  Dtp.  Seo'y. 

**  JfononoMiiim.— That  it  was  mataallj  agreed  by  and  between  all  the 
laid  parties  to  the  within*meniioned  patent,.before  the  signing  and  seal- 
ing  of  the  same,  that  a  neck  of  land  lying  within  the  bounds  of  this 
patent,  containing  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres,  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Stofell*s  Point,  formerly  patented  to  one  Chris* 
topher  Hoagland,  and  since  sold  to  the  within-named  Hartman  Hachlel- 
son  it  Company,  be  also  excepted  ont  of  this  patent  or  grant,  and  it  is 
hereby  accordingly  ezoepted. 

**Gawen  Laarle,  Thomas  Codrington,  Isaac  KJngsland,  Beqjamin 
Price,  James  Emott,  Dsp.  SmV,  William  Sandlbrd. 

''State  of  New  Jersey: 
"  I,  Thomas  8.  Allison,  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  trae  copy  of  a  deed  recorded 
[ssAL.]    in  Liber  A  of  Deeds,  and  page  164,  as  taken  flrom  and  com- 
pared with  the  original  record  in  my  ofDce. 
'*In  testimony  whereof  I  hare  herennto  set  my  hand  and  alBxed  my 
seal  of  oflBce  at  Trenton  this  seventeenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 

and  flfty-flve. 

**Tho8.  S.  Alluom, 

"S«>.o/ Stale." 

Aoquaokanonk  in  1778. — An  officer  of  the  Beyo- 
lutionary  army,  who  passed  through  Acquackanonk 
and  Paramus  in  1778,  gives  the  following  statement, 
which  we  quote  from  Barher  and  Howe's  ''  Historical 
Collections  of  New  Jersey" : 

**Thefle  towns  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Dutch  people;  their  churches 
and  dwelling-houses  are  built  of  rough  stone,  one  story  high.  There  is 
a  peculiar  neatness  in  the  appearance  of  their  dwellings,  having  an  airy 
plana  supported  by  pillars  in  fh>nt,  and  their  kitchen  connected  at  the 
ends  in  the  form  of  wings.  The  land  Is  remarkably  level,  and  the  soil 
fertile,  and  being  generally  advantageously  cultivated,  the  people  ap- 
pear to  enjoy  ease  and  a  happy  competency.  The  furniture  in  their 
houses  la  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and  such  as  might  be  supposed  to 
accord  with  the  fkshion  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  They  despise  the 
superflutttee  of  life,  and  are  ambitious  to  appear  always  neat  and  cleanly, 
and  never  to  complain  of  an  empty  purse.** 

Development  of  the  Water-Power  at  Passaio.— 

Along  the  immense  water-power  of  this  section  of 
the  Passaic  River  were  located  the  farms  of  the  early 
Dutch  settlers  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
They  were  a  conservative,  agricultural  people,  each 
devoted  to  his  moiety  of  the  ancient  patent,  with 
little  thought  of  developing  the  gigantic  resources 
of  the  rapids  which  flowed  along  the  borders  of  their 
quiet  homesteads,  save  by  the  erection  of  a  common 
grist-  and  saw-mill,  which  served  the  wants  of  the 
settlement  for  many  generations.    Precisely  at  what 
date  the  first  mills  of  this  description  were  erected  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.    Tradition  says  that 
Eichard  Banta  owned  mills  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury above  tide-water  on  the  Passaic,  and  that  these 
mills  had  been  built  before  he  came  into  possession 
of  the  estate  through  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Post. 
The  first  persons  known  to  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
who  appear  to  have  had  a  "  shrewd  eye"  to  the  pros- 
pective advantages  of  the  water-power  in  this  section 
were  John  S.  Van  Winkle  and  Brant  Van  Blarcom, 
who  in  1828  obtained  an  act  of  the  Legislature  entitled 
"An  act  authorizing  John  S.  Van  Winkle  and  Brant 
Van  Blarcom,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  to  erect  a  dam 
across  Passaic  River."    The  act  goes  on  to  recite : 

**  Wbsbkas  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State  by 
the  petition  of  John  S.  Van  Winkle  and  Brant  Van  Blarcom  and  others 
that  they  are  the  owners  and  occupants  of  certain  premises  on  which 


grist-  and  saw-mills  are  now  erected  on  the  Passaic  BiTer,  about  one 
mile  above  the  tide-waters ;  that  by  the  erection  of  a  dam  eight  feet 
high  at  the  site  where  the  old  dam  is  erected,  or  at  some  point  between 
that  and  the  island  in  the  river  immediately  above  the  same,  a  water- , 
power  might  be  erected  which  may  be  made  to  be  a  valoable  acqoiBition 
to  that  part  of  the  counties  of  Bergen  and  Bssez  which  are  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  by  erecting  woiks  upon  an  extensive  scale,  shonld  the 
aid  of  the  Legislature  be  obtained  in  promotion  of  their  views ;  and  as 
an  Improvement  of  this  kind  is  called  for  by  the  landholders  on  both 
sides  of  the  said  river,  which  does  now  already  belong  to  the  said  John 
8.  Van  Winkle  and  Brant  Van  Blarcom ;  therefore, 

"1.  Be  U  madj&A  by  Os  CouneUand  General  AumMg  ofthi$8taU^<md  U 
u  kenbif  MoeUd  by  the  autkorllif  oS  ^  Mfne,  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawfiil  for  the  said  John  S.  Van  Winkle  and  Brant  Van  Blaroom,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  or  either  of  them,  to  build  or  erect  and  maintain  a 
dam,  not  exceeding  eight  feet  high,  at  the  old  site  of  their  present  dam 
on  Passaic  River,  or  between  that  and  the  island  in  the  said  river  imme- 
diately above  the  same,  and  adjoining  lands  or  privileges  obtained  by 
them,  and  to  divert  the  waters  of  said  river  sufBciently  to  accommodate 
any  mill,  mills,  or  other  water-works  which  they  may  see  cause  to  make 
or  erect;  provided,  they  shall  not  enter  upon  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
any  person  or  persons  whatever  without  leave  in  writing  first  had  and 
obtained  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof:  nor  shall  anything  herein 
contained  be  construed  as  affecting  or  taking  away  the  rights  of  any 
person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  corporate,  whatsoever.  If  any  such  right 
or  privilege  now  exists. 

**  2.  And  be  U  enaded.  That  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Passaic  Biverfh>m  the  tide-waters  to  Peterson,  under  any  law 
now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  enacted,  the  Lesrlslatnre  shall  have  power 
to  authorise  the  oonstruction  of  a  lock  or  looks  in  the  said  dam,  to  be 
erected  at  the  proper  charge  and  expense  of  the  person  or  persons  erect- 
ing and  constructing  the  same,  their  heirs  or  assigns ;  proeided  aheage, 
that  in  such  case  the  said  dun  shall  be  raised  and  kept  in  repair  by  said 
person  or  persons,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  so  as  not  to  lessen  the  supply 
of  water  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  first  section  ot  this  act,  or  if  the 
same  shall  be  thereby  diminished,  that  the  person  or  persons  so  erecting 
the  eaid  lock  or  locks  as  aforesaid,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  vaake  fbll 
compensation  in  damages  for  the  same  to  the  said  John  S.  Van  Winkle 
and  Brant  Van  Blaroom,  their  heirs  or  assigns.** 

Messrs.  Van  Winkle  and  Van  Blarcom  made  but 
little  progress  in  the  direction  of  carrying  out  the 
large  plans  foreshadowed  in  their  charter.  The  want 
of  capital  was  probably  the  great  hindrance  to  their 
enterprise.  However,  they  erected  a  wooden  crib  or 
dam  across  the  river,  b^an  the  excavation  of  a  canal, 
and  carried  on  operations  on  a  limited  scale  for  a  few 
years. 

The  Dundee  Water-Power  and  Land  Company. 
— In  1832  the  development  of  the  water-power  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  several  wealthy  and  enter- 
prising business  men,  chiefly  of  the  town  of  Pomp- 
ton,  then  in  Bergen  County.  Among  them  were 
Jacob  M.  Ryerson,  Peter  M.  Ryerson,  Russell  Steb- 
bins,  A.  R.  Thompson,  and  others.  These  gentlemen 
and  their  associates  procured  a  charter  from  the 
Legislature  in  1832,  entitled  *^  An  act  to  incorporate 
the  Dundee  Manufacturing  Company."  As  this  com- 
pany is  the  same  as  that  now  known  as  the  Dundee 
Water-Power  and  Land  Company,  it  may  be  well  to 
copy  its  original  charter  in  fiill,  and  also  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  supplementary  acts  thereto.  The  charter 
of  1832  is  in  the  words  following : 

**  An  Act  to  inoorporale  tke  Dundee  Mant^faeturing.  CompoMtf. 

**\.  Beit  enacted  by  tke  OouncQ  <md  General  Ateemblv  of  thie  8taU,  and 

it  ie  hereby  enaded  by  the  authoritif  of  the  eanUj  That  Jacob  M.  Byerson, 

Peter  M.  Byerson,  Bussell  Stebbins,  A.  R.  Thompson,  William  Chase, 

and  their  associates  shall  be  and  are  hereby  incorporated  and  made  a 

I  body  politic  by  the  name  and  style  of    *The  Dundee  Manufacturing 
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CooipMiy,*  aad  iImII  hare  powsr  to  ralM  bf  mittoripCloa,  in  aharM  of 
fifty  dollara  each,  a  oapltal  of  oo«  hniidrad  and  fifty  tboomod  doUan; 
and  the  aald  prnous  abora  namtd,  or  any  tbrea  of  th«n,  are  bareby 
appointed  ooamiarioaen  to  rvoeive  sufaeorlption  for  the  eald  ram,  by 
opening  books  for  that  parpoee  at  PcMnpton,  In  the  ooanty  of  Bersen,  by 
fiTinf  paUlc  notioe  of  the  time  and  place  of  opening  aald  books  at  least 
two  weeks  prerloos,  bf  adrertiaement  in  a  newspaper  printed  at  Newark, 
PaterHNi,  and  the  d^  of  New  Tork ;  and  as  soon  is  one  tboosnnd  sharss 
shall  be  subscribed,  the  said  ooonniissionerB,  or  any  threo  of  them,  may, 
by  pnblic  notice  is  albresald,  call  a  meetlnc  of  the  stoekholdenof  said 
company  for  an  election  of  Ats  directon,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  stock- 
holder, to  be  Toted  fbr  by  the  said  stockholders  aooording  to  thair  re- 
spective  shares,  In  person  or  by  proxy,  the  said  commlsBionarB,  or  any 
three  <^  them,  to  be  inqieeton  and  Jndfes  of  sach  first  eleotkm ;  and 
the  said  directon  when  elected  shall  choose  one  ci  their  number  to  be 
their  president;  and  the  directors  of  the  said  company  shall  annually 
thereafter,  by  public  notice  ss  afbresaid,  call  meetinflB  of  the  stockhold- 
ers  fbr  election  of  directon  of  said  company,  and  shall  appoint  three  of 
the  stockholders,  not  beiuf  directon,  as  inspecton  of  such  election ;  said 
directon  shall  continue  in  office  until  such  election  be  complete,  and 
shall  at  all  times  have  power  to  make  by>laws  fur  the  goremment  of 
said  company,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  nor  of  this 
State ;  and  shall  also  haTS  power  to  call  in  said  stock  ss  shall  bAe- 
quired,  in  installments  of  five  dollan  on  each  share,  by  gtving  public 
notioe  ss  afbresaid. 

**2.  And  he  U  Mtactod,  That  the  said  company  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  omnufkcturing  iron,  ootton,  wool,  and  other  articles,  the  manufiMtnre 
of  which  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  buy,  rent,  and 
hold  such  lands,  tenements,  and  water-power  in  the  said  county  of  Bergen, 
or  oth«wise  to  seise  or  become  possssmd  of,  and  hold  or  conrey,  any  real 
or  personal  satate  ss  may  be  nscessary  and  useful  fbr  the  purposes  afbre- 
said, and  the  same  may  sell,  let,  or  otherwise  dispose  oi;  as  they  shall 
deem  proper;  and  that  the  said  company,  by  the  said  corporate  name, 
may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  lmplead«kl.  In  all  courts  established  by 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  this  State ;  may  have  a  common  seal,  and 
alter  or  nuew  the  Mune  at  their  pleasure ;  and  shall  bars,  eqjoy,  and 
exercise  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  prlvilsges  pertaining  to  oorpoiate 
bodies  and  necessary  for  the  purposss  of  this  act. 

''S.  ^H«l  be  U  0mact0d^  That  a  dlTldend  of  the  profits  of  the  said  cooi- 
pany  shall  be  annually  made  by  the  said  directon  among  the  stockhold- 
en  of  the  mid  company ;  and  tl>e  books  of  the  said  company  shall  at  ail 
timee  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  said  stockholden. 

**4  And  he  it  snactod.  That  the  stock  of  the  said  company  shall  be  per- 
sonal property,  and  transferable  upon  the  books  of  said  company ;  but 
that  no  part  of  the  funds  of  this  company  shall  be  used  for  banking,  or 
other  purposss  not  plainly  Indicated  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 

**6.  And  he  U  enacted.  That  It  may  be  lawfbl  for  the  <}ouiiclI  and  Qen- 
enl  Aseembly  of  this  State,  for  good  cause,  to  repeal  or  modify  this  act 
ss  they  shall  think  fit.** 

Passed  March  15,  1832. 

A  supplemental  act,  passed  Feb.  18, 1888,  provided 
**  that  the  said  company,  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  second  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement,  may  buy,  rent,  take  and  hold,  or  other- 
wise seize  and  become  possessed  of  and  hold  all  such 
lands,  tenements,  and  water-power,  and  other  real 
and  personal  estate  in  the  county  of  Essex  as  may  be 
necessary  and  useful  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and 
the  same  may  convey,  sell,  let,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of,  as  they  shall  deem  proper."  This  act  empowered 
the  company  to  declare  all  unpaid  stock  forfeited 
which  should  remain  unpaid  for  thirty  days  after  the 
time  appointed  for  its  payment  by  the  directors;  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  the  directors  by  ballot,  and 
made  it  unlawful  for  the  company  to  divide  or  pay 
to  the  stockholders  any  of  the  capital,  or  to  diminish 
it  in  any  way,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  following  act,  passed  in  1858,  shows  what  the 
company  proposed,  and  the  obligations  they  assumed 


with  respect  to  the  improvemeot  of  Jfae*  na f  igatiwi  'of 
the  Passaic  River : 

**  mtereoM,  The  Dundee  Manufooturing  Obmpany,  in  order  mors  sffrct* 
ually  to  carry  out  the  d^ects  of  their  incorporation,  desin  to  Improre 
the  navigatioa  of  the  Passaic  BlTsr  between  the  city  of  Paterson  and  ths 
mouth  of  Wsasel  Brook,  and  to  increase  their  capital  stock,  and  It  ap- 
pearing that  It  would  be  benefldal  to  the  public  that  said  navigation 
should  be  Impiwed  In  the  manner  propoeed ;  therefore, 

**l.  BeU  emaded  6y  the  Senate  mnd  Gemetal  Aeeemhtg  of  the  State  <^fKete 
Jeneift  That  It  shall  and  may  be  lawfbl  for  the  Dundee  Manufacturing 
Oompany  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  PhsssIc  between  ths 
mouth  of  Weasel  Brook  and  some  convenient  point  within  the  corporste 
limits  of  tlie  dty  of  Patersou,  by  canal  or  canals,  or  by  crsAtiag  a  slack* 
water  navigation,  or  by  both,  as  may  fh>m  lime  to  time  be  deamed  neces- 
sary or  useful,  end  to  construct,  make,  erect,  and  execute  one  er  more 
canal  or  canals,  dam  or  dams,  as  may  be  necessary  or  ussfbl  to  effect  the 
improvessent  of  the  navigation  of  the  said  river  in  mannar  afurmsid, 
which  said  canal  or  canals  sluUl  be  at  least  seventy-five  feet  wUe  st 
water-lioe,  and  not  to  exceed  one  hnmlred  and  fifty  feet  in  width,  in- 
cluding embankments,  and  the  water  therein  to  be  at  least  four  feet  deep 
throughout. 

"t,  AndheU  enacted^  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  ssM 
company  to  construct,  make,  and  execute  towing*paths,  and  all  ths 
locks,  works,  devices,  wharfh,  toll-houses,  and  offices  necessary  or  proper 
fbr  the  use  <^  said  canal  or  canals,  dam  or  dams,  and  for  tUe  improve- 
ment oi  the  navigation  of  said  river  In  manner  aforesaid ;  and  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  company,  by  their  {wasident  and  directors, 
and  by  any  afent,  engineer,  raperintendent,  or  contractor,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons  employed  In  the  sei  vices  ot  said  company,  to  enter, 
from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times,  upon  all  lands,  whether  covered  with 
water  or  not,  for  the  purpoee  of  exploring  or  rarveying  the  route  *or 
routes  for  snid  canal  ur  canals,  and  locating  the  said  dam  or  dams,  and 
the  several  other  works  above  qiecifled,  doing  thereunto  no  nnnecesssiy 
damage ;  and  when  the  said  route  or  routes  shall  have  been  fixed  npun, 
and  its  several  works  located  by  the  president  and  directon  of  said  oom- 
pany, or  a  minority  of  them,  and  a  survey  thereof,  Including  such  lands 
as  they  may  desire  to  occupy  or  overfiow  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  their  said  canal  or  canals,  dam  or  dams,  or  other  works  hereby 
authorised  to  be  made  and  constructed,  deposited  in  the  ofHca  of  the 
eecretary  of  state,  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfbl  for  them,  and  for  any 
officer,  sgent,  superintendent,  engineer,  contract<»',  or  any  parson  or  per- 
sons employed  In  the  service  of  said  oompany,  at  any  time  to  enter  upon, 
take  possession  of,  have,  hold,  and  use,  all  and  ringular,  such  lands, 
waters,  and  streams,  subject  to  such  compensatlo  to  be  made  tlierefor 
as  is  hereinafter  directed ;  provided  oftMy*,  that  before  said  company  •hall 
take,  hold,  and  use  such  lands,  waters,  and  streams  in  manner  aforesaid, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  said  route  or  routes  ss  aforesaid,  thsy 
shall  make  payment,  or  tender  of  payment,  to  the  owner  or  ownen  there- 
of, of  compensation  and  damages  therefor,  to  be  ascertained  and  fixed  ss 
Is  hereinafter  directed,  unices  the  consent  of  such  owner  or  ownen  fbr 
that  purpose  be  flret  obtained. 

'*  3.  And  he  it  enacted^  That  when  the  said  company,  or  Its  agents,  can- 
nut  agree  with  the  owner  or  ownen  of  such  required  lands,  waters,  or 
stroHms,  for  the  use  or  purchase  thereof,  and  the  damages  sustained  by 
such  owner  or  ownen,  or  when,  by  reason  of  the  legal  incapacity  or 
absence  of  such  owner  or  owners,  no  such  agreement  can  be  made,  s 
particular  description  of  the  land,  water,  or  streams  so  required  for  the 
use  of  said  oompany  In  the  construction  of  said  canal  or  canals,  dam  or 
dami,  or  other  works  or  structures  aforesaid,  shall  be  given  In  writing, 
under  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  some  engineer  or  proper  agent  of  ssid 
company,  and  also  the  name  or  nsmes  of  the  occupant  or  occupants,  if 
any  there  be,  and  of  the  owner  or  ownen.  If  known,  and  their  residence. 
If  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  to  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  who  shall  cause  the  said  company  to  give  notioe 
thereof  to  the  persons  interested.  If  known  and  In  this  State,  or  if  un- 
known or  out  of  this  State,  to  make  publication  thereof,  as  he  shall  di- 
rect, for  any  term  not  less  than  twenty  days,  and  to  assign  a  particular 
time  and  place  for  the  appointment  of  the  commis^nen,  hereinafter 
named,  at  which  time,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  to  him  of  the  service 
of  publication  of  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  appoint,  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  three  disinterested,  impartial,  and  judicious  freeholders, 
not  resident  lu  the  country  In  which  the  lands,  waters,  or  streams  in  con- 
troverey  lie,  or  owner  or  ownen  reside,  commissionen  to  examine  and 
appraise  the  said  lauds,  waters,  or  streams,  upon  such  notioe  to  be  given 
to  the  persons  interested  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  justice  making  sudi 
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appointment,  to  be  expreesed  thereiOf  not  lew  than  twenty  days;  and  it 
shall  be  the  doty  of  the  said  Gommlssioners,  baring  first  taken  and  sub- 
scribed an  oath  or  affirmation  before  some  person  doly  authorised  to 
administer  an  oath,  faithfully  and  impartially  to  examine  the  matter  in 
question,  and  to  make  a  true  report  according  to  the  beet  of  their  skill 
and  understanding,  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  proceed 
to  view  and  examine  the  said  lands,  waters,  or  streams,  and  to  make  a 
Just  and  equitable  estimate  or  appraisement  of  the  value  of  the  same 
and  assessment  of  damages;  and  after  taking  into  view  the  benefit 
which  will  result  fh>m  the  making  of  said  canal  or  canals,  dam  or  dams, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  said  river,  as  aforesaid,  to  the 
owner  or  owners  of  said  lands,  waters,  or  materials,  shall  report  what 
sum,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  by  said  company  for  such  lands,  waters,  or 
streams,  and  damages  aforesaid,  which  report  shall  be  made  in  writing, 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  said  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them, 
and  filed  within  ten  days  thereafter,  together  with  the  aforesaid  descrip- 
tion of  the  land,  waters  or  streams,  and  the  appointment  and  oaths  or 
afilrmation  aforesaid,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  in  which  the 
lands,  waters,  streams,  or  materials  are  situate,  to  remain  of  record 
therein;  which  report,  or  copy  thereof,  certified  by  the  clerk  of  said 
county,  shall  at  all  times  be  considered  as  plenary  evidence  of  the  right 
of  said  company  to  have,  hold,  use,  occupy,  possess,  and  eqjoy  the  said 
lands,  waters,  or  strums,  and  of  the  said  owner  or  owners  to  recover 
the  amount  <A  said  valuation,  with  interests  and  costs,  in  an  action  of 
debt,  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  in  a  suit  to  be  instituted 
against  the  company,  if  they  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  same  for 
twenty  days  after  demand  made  of  their  treasurer,  and  shall  f^Om  time 
to  time  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  property  of  the  company  in  the  nature 
of  a  mortgage ;  and  the  said  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall,  on  ^- 
plication  of  either  party,  and  on  reasonable  notice  to  the  others,  tax  and 
allow  such  costs,  fees,  and  expenses  to  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt, 
commissioners,  clerks,  and  other  persons  performing  any  of  the  duties 
prescribed  by  this  section  of  this  act,  as  they  or  he  shall  think  equitable 
and  right,  and  to  order  and  direct  by  whom  the  same  shall  be  paid,  under 
the  drcumstancee  of  the  case. 

"4.  And  he  it  enaded.  That  in  case  the  said  company,  or  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  said  lands,  waters,  or  streams,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  named  in  the  preceding  section,  and 
AM  apply  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  <}ourt,  at  the  next  term  after 
the  filing  of  tiie  said  report,  the  court  shall  have  the  power,  upon  good 
canse  shown,  to  set  the  same  aside,  and  thereupon  to  direct  a  proper 
issue  for  the  trial  of  the  said  controversy  to  be  formed  between  the  said 
parties,  and  to  order  a  Jury  to  be  struck,  and  a  view  of  the  premises  or 
materials  to  be  had,  and  tha  said  issue  to  be  tried  at  the  next  Circuit 
Court  to  be  holden  in  the  said  county*  upon  the  like  notice  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  issues  in  the  said  court  are  tried ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Jury  to  assess  the  value  of  the  said  lands,  waters,  streams, 
and  damages  sustained,  having  regard  to  the  benefits  aforesaid ;  and  if 
they  shall  find  a  greater  sum  than  the  said  commlssiunent  shall  have 
awarded  in  favor  of  the  said  owner  or  owners,  then  Judgment  thereon, 
with  costs,  shall  be  entered  against  the  said  company,  and  execution 
awarded  therefor;  but  if  the  said  Jury  shall  be  applied  fbr  by  the  said 
owner  or  owners,  and  shall  find  the  same  or  a  lees  sum  than  the  company 
shall  have  offered,  or  the  said  commissioners  awarded,  then  the  said  costs 
to  be  pAid  by  the  said  applicant  or  applicants,  and  either  deducted  out  of 
the  said  sum  found  by  the  said  Jury,  or  execution  awarded  therefor,  as  the 
oonrt  shall  direct;  provided,  that  such  application  shall  not  prevent  the 
c«Mnpany  from  taking  the  said  lands,  waters,  or  streams  upon  the  filing 
of  the  aforesaid  report,  and  payment,  or  tender  of  payment,  of  compen- 
sation  and  damages  as  aforesaid. 

**  5.  And  be  U  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  company  to 
oonttmct  and  keep  in  repair  good  and  sufficient  bridges  or  passages  over 
the  snid  cauHl  or  canals,  where  any  public  roads  cross  the  same,  so  that 
the  passage  of  carriages,  horses,  and  cattle  on  the  said  roads  shall  not  be 
prevented  thereby ;  and  also,  where  said  canal  or  canals  shall  intersect 
the  fiarm  or  lands  of  any  individual,  to  provide  and  keep  In  repair  a  suit- 
able bridge  or  bridges  as  aforesaid,  so  that  the  owner  or  owners  and 
otben  may  pass  the  same. 

**  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  said  company  are  hereby  authorised  to 
demand  and  receive  such  sum  and  sums  of  money  for  ti>llsand  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  everj*  species  of  property  whatsoever  on  said 
canal  and  canals  and  such  slack-water  navigation  as  they  fkx>m  time  to 
time  sball  think  reasonable  and  proper ;  provided,  that  they  shall  not 
charge  more  than  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per  ton  per  mile  toll  for  the 
trans]>ortation  of  every  species  of  property,  nor  more  than  five  cents  per 
mile  toll  for  the  carrying  of  each  passenger  on  the  said  canal  and  canals 
and  the  said  river  between  the  places  aforesaid ;  provided  alto,  that  not 
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more  than  one-half  of  the  rates  of  toll  provided  in  this  section  shall  be 
charged  to  fkrmers  actually  residing  on  the  line  of  the  said  improve- 
ments for  transporting  lime  or  other  fertilising  materials. 

**7.  AHd  be  it  enacted.  That  under  the  powers,  restrictions,  and  condi- 
tions stipulated  and  prescribed  in  this  supplement.  It  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  company  to  alter  any  part  of  the  route  of  the  canal  or  canals, 
if  in  constructing  the  same  they  meet  with  any  insnrmountable  obstruc- 
tions, arising  fh>m  rocks  or  other  physical  cause,  making  compensation 
to  owners,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

**8.  And  ^  U  enacted,  That  the  said  canal  and  canals,  and  the  river 
Passaic,  and  the  works  to  be  erected  thereon  in  virtue  of  this  supple- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  esteemed  a  public  highway,  flree  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
or  any  goods,  commodities,  or  produce  whatsoever,  on  payment  of  the 
establlBhed  tolls;  and  the  said  company,  and  their  grantees  and  lessees, 
may  use  the  waters  thereof  at  their  mills  and  works  for  manufacturing 
purposes ;  provided,  that  the  navigation  of  said  canal  or  canals  or  of  said 
river  shall  not  be  thereby  in  anywise  hindered  or  obstructed. 
i  *^  9,  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  stockholders  of  the  said  company  shall  be 
and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  Increase  the  capital  stock  of  said  com- 
pany five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by  increasing  the  number  of  shares 
for  that  purpose. 

**  10.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  number  of  directors  shall  be  seven, 
instead  of  five,  as  heretofore,  and  that  Uiey  shall  be  elected  annually 
on  the  first  Tuesulayin  March  In  each  year;  and  the  directors  last  chosen 
and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  shall  continue  to  act  until  a  new 
board  shall  be  duly  elected  and  qualified  to  act. 

**11.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  part  of  this  act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  authorise  or  empower  the  said  company  to  take  by  assessment,  in 
manner  aforesaid,  any  lands  whatever  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon, 
any  of  their  mills  or  manufactories,  or  houses  for  their  workmen,  agents, 
or  others;  but  nevertheless  the  said  company  may  take  and  hold  such 
lands  as  they  may  deem  suitable  for  the  erection  of  mills,  manufacto- 
ries, dwelling-houses,  and  other  erections  pertaining  thereto,  by  purchase 
or  contract  with  the  lawful  owner  or  owners  thereof,  and  not  otherwise. 

*'  12.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  shares  of  stock  in  said  company  shall 
be  deemed  personal  property,  and  shall  be  transferable  in  such  manner 
as  said  company  shall  by  their  by-laws  direct.** 

Under  an  act  passed  March  14,  1861,  the  company 
put  their  bonds  upon  the  market  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  These  bonds  were  sold, 
and  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  secured 
by  a  mbrtgage  upon  the  whole  property,  franchises, 
and  chartered  rights  of  the  company.  Early  in  1864 
the  mortgage  was  foreclosed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  a  decree  of  the  court  issued  for  the  sale  of  the 
property.  It  was  proper  and  desirable  that  the  prop- 
erty, franchises,  and  rights  to  be  disposed  of  should 
vest  in  the  purchasers,  and  they  be  enabled  to  reor- 
ganize and  become  a  new  body  politic  and  corporate, 
to  take  the  place  and  proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
old  company.  Doubts  being  entertained  whether  this 
could  be  done  under  a  certain  act  passed  March  15, 
I  1858,  entitled  "  An  act  concerning  the  sale  of  rail- 
I  roads,  canals,  turnpikes,  and  plank-roads,"  without 
an  enabling  act  for  the  purpose,  the  Legislature,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1864,  passed  the  following : 

"\.  BeU  enacted  6y  the  8enaU  and  General  Ateembly  of  the  8taU  of 
New  Jereey,  That  whenever  the  said  property,  ftvnchises,  and  chartered 
rights  of  ^The  Dundee  Mannfkcturing  Company*  shall  be  duly  sold, 
conveyed,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  execution  thereon  recited  in  the  preamble  of  this  act,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof  to  reorganise 
and  become  a  new  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  fact  and  In  law,  in  the 
mode  and  manner  prescribed  in  and  according  to  the  terms  and  stipula- 
tions of  the  said  act  entitled,  *  An  act  concerning  the  sale  of  railroads, 
canals,  turnpikes,  and  plank-roads,*  and  shall  have  and  eqjoy  all  the 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges  conferred  by,  and  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions, limitations,  and  conditions  in  said  act,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided ;  and  they  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  and  have  all  the 
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righto,  prirtUf  M,  and  frinrhlm,  and  b«  rat^^ct  to  all  tb«  oomUtloiia, 
UmltatioM,  Aod  reftrictiona  oontaload  In  the  act  andar  which  tha  aald 
*  Tha  Dandaa  Manafkctoring  Gonipany*  was  created,  and  in  the  raf^e- 
menta  thereto,  eo  fkr  as  the  Mine  shall  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  snch 
sale  and  conveyance,  except  an  herHn  otherwise  enacted,  proTlded  that 
snch  new  corporation  maj  be  organised  with  any  namber  of  persons 
not  lesi  than  five,  and  with  a  capital  stock  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  dlTided  among  snch  p«fh;haser  or  porcbasen,  and 
his  or  their  saKKdates  In  the  ratio  and  according  to  the  amount  oC  pur- 
ohase  money,  or  the  amount  otherwise  by  them  respectlTely^ntribotad 
to  the  said  capital  stock,  under  the  direction  and  suthorlty  of  such  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers,  and  prorlded  also  that  the  stockholders  of  such 
new  corporation  may  at  each  annual  election  for  directors  thereof  ap- 
point one  or  more  inspectors  of  such  election,  who  shall  not  be  stock- 
holders. 

**£.  And  be  U  mttuUd^  That  all  proceedings  of  the  said  *  The  Dundee 
Manufacturing  Company*  for  the  uae  or  overflow  of  lands  and  assees> 
ment  of  damages,  or  otherwiae,  and  undetermined  at  the  time  of  such 
sale  and  conveyance,  may  be  continued  In  the  same  manner  and  npon 
the  same  conditions  as  if  such  sale  and  conveyance  had  not  been  made, 
and  shall  inure  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  new  corporation. 

**8.  ilnd  be  it  tmaaled.  That  this  act  shall  take  eflect  Immediately.^* 

By  an  act  approved  Feb.  22, 1870,  the  company  waa 
empowered  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  March  31, 1871,  the 
company  was  allowed  to  increase  their  capita]  stock 
to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand  additional  shares.  By 
an  act  passed  Feb.  14,  1872,  the  name  of  the  company 
was  changed  to  "  The  Dundee  Water-Power  and  Land 
Company,"  by  which  it  is  still  known.  The  same  act 
also  provided  for  the  location  of  an  office  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Little  was  done  towards  the  practical  carrying  out 
of  the  company's  plans  for  utilizing  the  water-power 
until  1861.  This  was  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  the  necessary  lands  whereon  to  lo- 
cate their  works  and  improvements.  The  farmers 
who  owned  the  lands  on  the  Point,  now  occupied  by 
the  company's  works  and  real  estate,  and  by  the  va- 
rious mills  of  the  manufacturers  and  their  tenement- 
houses,  were  John  Ackerman,  John  J.  Vreeland,  and 
Jacob  Vreeland.  These  gentlemen,  in  view  of  the 
prospective  improvements  proposed  by  the  company, 
and  not  without  feelings  of  reverence  for  their  ances- 
tral acres,  held  their  farms  at  so  high  a  price  that  for 
a  long  time  the  projectors  of  the  water-power  scheme 
and  their  successors  were  unwilling  to  procure  a  title 
on  such  terms.  Various  propositions  had  been  made, 
but  all  had  proved  unsuccessful.  At  length  the 
Dundee  Manufacturing  Company,  in  1861,  purchased 
two  of  the  farms  at  the  price  asked  by  the  owners, 
and  the  way  was  thus  opened  for  them  to  proceed 
with  an  enterprise  which  has  had  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  progress  of  Passaic,  both  as  a  village 
and  a  city.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  inter- 
est viore  than  all  others  has  contributed  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  place. 

The  Company's  Works.— The  Dundee  Water- 
Power  and  Land  Company's  Works  consist  of  a  dam 
across  the  Passaic  Biver  at  the  foot  of  Dundee  Lake, 
and  of  the  Dundee  Canal,  which,  by  a  fine  system  of 
engineering,  conducts  the  water  to  the  various  mill- 
sites,  situated  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
the  dam.    The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  about 


one  mile  and  a  half,  and  it  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
supply  any  amount  of  water  required  for  manufitu:tur- 
ing.  The  dam  is  of  solid  masonry,  forty-five  feet  in 
thickness  at  the  bottom  and  six  feet  at  the  top,  and 
the  span  of  the  river  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length.  The  locks  for  the  admission  of  water  into 
the  canal  have  twenty-four  wickets,  and  the  gate- 
keeper occupies  a  snug  cottage  built  for  him  at  the 
west  end  of  tiie  dam.  The  expansion  of  water  caused 
by  the  overflow  above  the  dam  is  called  Dundee 
Lake,  and  is  simply  a  widening  of  the  Passaic  in  that 
locality.  By  the  length  of  the  canal  the  head  of 
water  obtained  at  the  mills  is  twenty-two  and  a  half 
feet. 

The  company  own  a  large  amount  of  real  estate, 
which  b  laid  out  into  city  lots,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  canal,  above  Vreeland  Lake  and  the  city  water- 
works, and  also  on  the  east  side,  between  the  canal 
and  the  river,  extending  down  to  the  Point,  or,  in 
other  words,  occupying  the  space  which  lies  in  the 
bend  of  the  river,  and  is  bounded  by  the  canal  on  the 
west.  A  considerable  part  of  this  latter  section  has 
been  sold  to  actual  residents,  land  given  whereon  are 
a  church  and  a  school,  and  thus  a  considerable  popu- 
lation has  been  added  to  this  part  of  the  city. 

The  Company's  Railroad. — A  charter  was  ob- 
tained by  the  company  for  a  railroad  March  20,  1872. 
The  preamble  sets  forth  as  follows : 

**  WUrmUy  the  increasinf  maunfhctoring  bastoess  on  the  property  of 
the  said  oompany,  the  name  of  which  by  a  previoos  sapplement  has 
been  changed  to  *  The  Dundee  Water-Power  and  Land  Company,*  and 
the  wants  of  the  pe(^le  in  the  neighborhood  thereof  reqnire  that  there 
should  be  railroad  communication  with  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country;  therefore, 

**  BtUtmaeUdbtOttSmMUmtd  QmtraiAmmiMyoftlmBtaitofN^m  Jtrmy, 
That  the  said  Dundee  Water-Power  and  Land  Cbmpany  are  authorised 
and  empowered  to  surrey,  lay  out,  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  or 
lease  a  railroad  npon  and  from  or  near  to  the  property  owned  by  them, 
to  connect  with  thePttterson  and  Hudson  RlTer  Railroad,  now  operated 
by  the  Erie  Railway  Oompany,  in  some  oonTenient  point  in  the  amnty 
of  Passaic,  with  as  many  branches  on  their  property  as  the  said  oom- 
pany may  deem  proper  to  IhciUtate  their  business,  and  that  additional 
branches  on  their  property  can  be  located  from  time  to  time  after  the 
first  location.** 

The  railroad  thus  chartered  was  located  firom  But- 
terworth  &  Son's  chemical-works  along  the  line  of 
the  principal  mills,  and  thence  by  a  curved  line 
through  a  part  of  Moni«oe  Street  to  a  connection  with 
the  Erie  Road  at  the  depot  on  Main  Avenue.  It  was 
not  built,  and  probably  never  will  be  upon  that  route. 
Upon  the  location  of  the  Short-Cut  of  the  Erie 
Freight  Line  on  the  east  side  of  the  Passaic  Biver,  it 
i  was  decided  to  locate  this  spur  road  so  as  to  connect 
with  the  new  line  of  the  Erie.  It  has  therefore  been 
located  so  as  to  run  from  the  principal  mills  by  a 
curved  line  to  the  head  of  Dundee  Island,  and  ailer 
crossing  the  narrow  portion  of  the  river  at  that  point 
to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  island  to  near  its 
foot,  whence  it  will  cross  the  main  branch  of  the 
Passaic  River,  and  intersect  the  new  freight  line  di- 
rectly east.  This  route  will  involve  the  construction 
of  two  important  bridges,  one  at  the  head  of  Dundee 
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Island,  and  one  of  greater  extent  near  the  foot  of  the 
island,  connecting  with  the  main  shore  on  the  east 
side.  At  this  writing  the  construction  of  the  road  is 
in  progress,  and  it  will  probably  soon  be  completed 
and  put  in  operation. 

Incorporation  of  Paasaic— Prior  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Passaic  as  a  village  in  1871,  a  spirit  of 
progress  had  been  rife  in  the  place,  and  had  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  public  and  private  improve- 
ments of  a  substantial  and  permanent  character. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  various  works  of 
the  Water-Power  and  Land  Company  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  manufiicturing  interests  which  from 
1863  to  1873  gave  an  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the 
place  in  population,  and  made  it  necessary  that  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  municipal  government  from  that  of  the 
township  should  be  extended  over  it.  A  local  writer 
thus  speaks  of  the  progress  of  the  place  in  1866  : 

**  The  wid»«wak«  little  Tillage  of  PaoBaic  hM  entered  upon  a  career  of 
pw)gre»  which  if  oontinned  for  a  few  yean  will  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  State.  The  eztensire  Dundee  Works  when 
Ihllj  developed  will  be  snlDcient  to  secure  a  permanent  advancement  of 
the  material  interests  of  the  place,  but  aside  fh)m  these  there  i^  a  spirit 
Among  the  people  akin  to  that  exhibited  by  some  of  those  Western 
oommunities  where  towns  and  Tillages  have  sprung  into  existence, 
**  *  As  fh>m  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter*8  wand.* 

**  In  harmony  with  this  progreesiTe  spirit  a  movement  to  secure  the 
fnoorporation  of  the  town  by  the  Legislature  has  recently  been  inaug- 
nmted,  and  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  is  to  be  hsld  this  week, 
when,  it  is  presumed,  definite  action  will  be  taken  to  procure  the  rpqui- 
aite  legal  organization  to  elect  a  board  of  supervision  or  borough  oflScers. 
Kearly  all  the  propertyniwuers  are  in  fiiTor  of  the  establishment  of  some 
organization  of  this  character,  and  Teiy  little  if  any  opposition  to  the 
prqiect  la  untieipated. 

**0eTeial^  new  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  property 
of  the  Paawdc  Land  ImproTement  Company,  designed  for  priTate  resi- 
dences, and  it  is  stated  that  fifteen  more  buildings  of  a  like  character 
are  to  be  begun  during  the  coming  spring.  In  addition  to  these  present 
and  proepectiTe  improTements,  a  new  hotel  is  new  in  course  of  construction 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Speer,  which  will  become  a  material  ornament  to  the  town. 
The  building  is  elfrhty  feet  in  length  by  fifty-four  feet  In  depth,  and  four 
stories  in  height.  The  ornamental  brick- work  on  the  front  Is  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  in  the  SUte.  The  entire  designs  were  made  by  Mr.  Speer, 
and  oTery  brick  was  laid  under  his  immediate  eye.  The  lower  oeliars, 
of  which  there  are  two,  will  be  used  by  Mr.  Speer  for  the  storage  of  his 
wine,  and  thoy  are  so  arranged  that  the  temperature  will  not  vary  five 
degrees  during  the  entire  year,  and  will  be  perfectiy  free  fh>m  any  kind 
of  moisture.  A  number  of  gentlemen  in  New  York  are  now  negotiating 
with  Mr.  Speer  with  a  view  of  changing  some  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ments, and  when  completed  they  purpose  throwing  open  to  the  public  a 
hotel  which  will  be  second  to  none  in  the  State. 

**The  citizens  of  the  village,  feeling  that  Mr.  Speer  had  performed  a 
highly  creditable  work  In  the  erection  of  his  elegant  building,  and  that 
it  was  worthy  of  some  substantial  recognition  by  them,  presented  him 
with  a  large  fiag  last  Saturday  evening,  which  was  an  occasion  of  great 
interest.  The  fiag  was  procured  by  Mr.  Aaron  Van  Tdentine,  and  pre* 
•anted  by  Mr.  James  A.  Norton,  president  of  the  literary  society,  in  tlie 
following  highly  patrioUc  language  : 

"•Ma.  Spkeb,— By  invlutlon  of  a  few  of  your  fellow-citizens,  I  con- 
sented to  perform  the  very  agreeable  duty  of  formally  presenting  you 
with  an  American  tag.  I  say  the  agreeable  duty,  for  with  every 
American  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  b^  thought  worthy  of  being 
made  the  spokesman  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  h  transaction  so  dignified ; 
for  whatever  may  be  the  occasion  on  which  that  symbol  of  power  and 
greatness  can  be  appropriately  introduced,  I  consider  that  occasion  dig- 
nified by  Its  presence. 

*• » To  your  liberality  and  public  spirit,  sir,  this  village  is  indebted  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  which  Is  an  ornament,  and  has  long  been  a 
neoemlty.  It  is  in  recognition  of  that  public  spirit  that  your  fellow- 
citizens,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Aaron  Van  Iderstine,  have  decided  to 


present  to  you  this  flag,  and  to  my  mind  It  is  apparent  that  no  other  gift, 
could  so  comprehensively  express  their  appreciation  of  your  eflbrts. 

••'What  besides  that  fiag  can  so  quickly  and  so  forcibly  romind  am 
American  citizen  of  his  importance  as  a  man?  To  be  an  American* 
citizen,  sir,  is  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  highest  attainable  tiUe  of  natiour 
ali^ ;  and  when  one  realizes  that  be  forms  a  part  of  such  a  nation — 
shares  Its  glory,  contributes  to  and  participates  of  its  power— he  feels,, 
or  ought  to  feel,  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude  and  patriotic  pride.. 

**  *Such,  I  doubt  not,  are  the  emotions  that  thrill  your  heart  when  yom 
look  upon  this  banner  and  recall  the  glorious  sacrifices  of  those  who- 
have  (kllen  in  defense  of  Its  integrity ;  and  believing  this,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  which  your  fellow-citizens  might  proffer  as  a  gift  that  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  nobler  Impulses  of  your  manhood. 

"  •  Accept  this  flag,  sir,  and  witii  it  please  accept  the  kindest  wishes  of 
its  donors  for  your  continued  prosperity  and  happiness.* 

"  To  this  address  Mr.  Speer  replied  as  follows : 

**  *  Gentiemen,— I  am  taken  by  surprise,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  express  my  feelings.  What  have  I  done  to  merit  this  splendid  token 
of  your  regard  ?  Such  a  glorious  emblem,  and  so  unexpected  that  I  am 
incapable  of  expressing  a  thousandth  part  of  my  obligations,  my  grati- 
tude and  thankfVilness  for  this  honor  conferred  I  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  to  find  myself  surrounded  by  so  many 
friends.  I  must  assure  you  I  now  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  feel  rich  ; 
for  I  think  thero  is  no  greater  wealth  on  earth  than  to  be  in  the  hearts 
of  your  townsmen  and  n^ghbors,  and  there  is  no  better  evidence  than 
on  an  occasion  like  this.  I  labored  hard  and  at  late  hours  to  make  that 
building  not  only  substantial  and  useful  for  my  business  as  a  matter  of 
profit  to  myself,  but  to  make  it  an  ornament  to  our  town,  and  a  credit  to 
the  neighborhood.  Hoping  It  will  be  an  inducement  for  others  more 
capable  than  myself  to  supersede  it  by  designing  and  erecting  something 
for  superior,  which  may  be  more  profitable  to  the  people  generally.  I 
liave  always  thought  there  is  no  reason  why  Passaic  should  not  only  b» 
the  resort  for  city  merchants  and  bankers,  the  depot  for  Paterson  lum- 
ber, but  that  it  should  become  the  principal  depot  for  other  merchandise^ 
and  the  great  manuCscturing  centre  of  the  State. 

** '  It  depends  not  so  much  on  capital  as  on  the  industry,  energy,  and 
perseverance  of  its  inhabitants.  These  are  sure  to  bring  success.  I  fur 
one  hope  to  throw  my  energies  and  the  result  of  my  labor  in  this  place. 
If  we  only  co-operate  and  pull  together  nothing,  can  stand  in  our  road 
to  accomplish  any  good  result  We  may  have  good  buildings,  good  side- 
walks, street-lights,  and  police  regulations,  and  all  the  regulations  of  a 
flrstKslass  town.  But  let  me  particularly  beg  that  we  may  always  co- 
operate with  each  other  In  the  advancement  of  morals  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice  and  rowdyism  that  now  appear  to  be  on  the  increase  here. 
May  we  always  be  aiming  at  the  great  texture  of  which  that  noble  fiag 
is  the  emblem,— Union.  I  thank  you,  my  friends,  and  I  promise  never 
to  disgrace  that  valued  gift  by  allowing  It  to  be  trailed  by  traitors.  **  But 
long  may  she  wave  o*er  the  land  of  the  flree  and  the  home  of  the  brave,'* 
until  the  blue  square  shall  all  be  filled  with  not  only  thirty-two,  but 
with  a  hundred,  blazing  stars  of  freedom !'  ** 

The  first  brick  huilding  in  the  village  was  the  ware- 
house of  Mr.  Speer,  erected  on  Main  Avenue  in  1865. 
No  sidewalks  had  yet  been  built  in  Passaic.    The 
meeting  above  referred  to,  which  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  movement  for  incorporation,  was  held  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  old  Banta  House,  which  had  been  first 
built  as  a  parsonage  in  1715,  and  was  also  a  fort  for. 
the  protection  of  the  bridge  across  the  Passaic,  the 
basement  having  narrow  windows  through  the  thirty- 
inch  wall  for  port-holes.    Part  of  the  old  wall  is  still 
standing.     The  meeting  having  become  somewhat 
enthused  with  the  idea  of  improvements  in  the  vil- 
lage, a  committee  was  appointed  to  get  up  a  petition 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation.    The 
act  was  secured  in  1871.     Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  Dr.  Richard  A.  Terhune,  Wil- 
I  liam  S.  Anderson,  and  John  T.  Van  Iderstine.  Alfred 
i  Speer  was  elected  president  of  the  village,  and  with 
i  the  commissioners  inaugurated  the  work  of  laying 
'  sidewalks  and  other  improvements.    These  four  men 
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graded  and  laid  five  miles  of  sidewalks,  paying  the 
expenses  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  trusting  to 
the  corporation  to  be  subsequently  reimbursed.  The 
population  of  the  village  at  that  time  did  not  exceed 
1000.  Its  growth  was  rapid  for  the  two  following 
years,  and  in  1873  a  city  charter  was  adopted. 

The  following-named  persons  have  held  the  office 
of  mayor  of  the  city :  Benjamin  B.  Aycrigg,  1873-79 ; 
Bird  W.  Spencer,  1879-83. 

The  city  clerks  have  been  Michael  Beime,  1873- 
80 ;  James  A.  Norton,  1880-82. 

C.  M.  K.  Paulison. — In  speaking  of  the  impetus 
given  to  the  growth  of  Passaic,  it  is  proper  to  allude 
to  the  enterprise  of  C.  M.  K.  Paulison,  whose  energy 
and  liberal  expenditure  of  money  did  so  much  to  de- 
velop the  city. 

Mr.  Paulison  was  born  at  Hackensack,  Bergen  Co., 
Oct.  30,  1824,  and  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old 
Dutch  families.  His  father  was  Paul  Paulison,  who 
graduated  ft'om  Princeton  College  in  1794,  and  died 
at  Hackensack  in  1832,  in  the  sixty -second  year  of 
his  age.  His  mother  was  Mary  Cleveland,  who  died 
at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  in  1873,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
her  age.  He  entered  mercantile  life  in  New  York 
City  at  an  early  age,  and  acquired  some  property. 
When  the  California  gold  fever  broke  out  he  was 
among  the  first  to  emigrate  to  the  new  £1  Dorado,  and 
engaged  in  business  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  soon 
became  a  leading  spirit  in  all  that  was  calculated  to 
advance  the  material  interests  of  the  new  settlement. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
municipal  government  of  San  Francisco,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  aldermen  of  the  city,  being  elected 
over  the  subsequently  noted  filibuster,  Walker.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Paulison  returned  to  the  East,  and  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Ninth  Ward  Bank,  in  Abing- 
don Square,  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  forty  men 
who  met  at  the  Astor  House  and  organized  the  Re- 
publican party  on  the  platform  of  "  free  speech,  free 
soil,  free  men,  and  Fremont."  When  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  was  organized,  Mr.  Paulison  was 
appointed  collector  of  the  old  Fourth  New  Jersey  Col- 
lection District,  then  comprising  Bergen,  Passaic, 
Morris,  and  Sussex  Counties,  with  the  townships  of 
Essex  County.  He  resigned  the  ofSce  about  1870. 
•In  1864-65  he  bought  large  tracts  of  land  at  what  was 
then  known  as  **  Acquackanonk  Landing,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  out  streets,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  present  city  of  Passaic.  It  was  then 
a  mere  village,  while  now  it  has  nine  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

'  The  land  purchased  by  Mr.  Paulison  embraced  por- 
tions of  the  Van  Wagoner  property,  known  as  the 
Hill  in  this  city,  extending  from  the  Erie  Railway 
over  to  Bloomfield  Avenue,  and  from  Prospect  Street 
to  Paulison  Avenue. 

The  first  avenue  Mr.  Paulison  laid  out  through  the 
corn  and  potato  field  was  named  by  him  Gregory 
Avenue ;  he  next  laid  out  Pennington  Avenue,  Passaic 


Avenue,  River  Street,  and  built  a  number  of  houses. 
He  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  hb  real  estate 
speculations,  but  he  was  always  over-sanguine,  and 
expected  to  make  a  great  deal  more,  so  that  instead 
of  keeping  what  he  got,  he  was  continually  investing 
it  in  new  enterprises.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing Passaic  grow  apace  while  his  own  fortune  dwin- 
dled. He  laid  out  a  beautiful  park,  and  erected  tbcf 
finest  conservatories  in  New  Jersey,  which  he  stocked 
with  the  very  choicest  botanical  collections.  He  pro- 
jected and  was  largely  instrumental  in  completing 
the  water-works  which  supply  the  city  of  Passaic 
with  water,  and  in  a  score  of  other  ways  proved  his 
value  as  a  good  and  public-spirited  citizen.  In  1872 
he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  mansion  of  Moorish 
architecture  upon  his  beautiful  grounds,  called  Park 
Heights,  upon  which  he  had  expended  some  $200,000. 
The  brownstone  was  taken  from  a  quarry  owned  by 
him  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The  crash  of 
1873  put  an  end  to  this  enterprise.  It  was  a  misfor- 
tune that  a  hundred  thousand  men  besides  Paulison 
met  with  in  the  year  1873, — all  men  in  the  race  for 
land  speculation  became  blind,  and  nearly  all  were 
ruined  never  to  rise  again.  But  Paulison  was  not  one 
who  would  give  up.  A  few  years  ago  he  went  to  East 
Tennessee  and  bought  heavily  of  walnut  timber, 
but  owing  to  unforeseen  difficulties  this  speculation 
also  failed.  Then  he  was  appointed  register  of  the 
Land  Office  in  Arizona,  where  he  rejoined  his  old 
friend  Gen.  Fremont  Here  he  was  stricken  down 
with  disease,  and  died  of  hemorrhage  Oct.  22,  1881. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  Passaic,  and  his  funeral 
held  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Oct.  9, 
1881. 

Mr.  Paulison  in  1846  married  Anna  Shepard,  who 
survives  him  and  lives  at  Passaic,  N.  J.  By  her  he 
had  two'sons, — viz.,  Washington  Paulison,  now  living 
at  Passaic,  and  Charles  Shepard  Paulison,  born  Oct. 
24,  1852,  who  died  at  Passaic  unmarried,  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1873. 

Mr.  Paulison  was  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society.  He  loved  nature  and  flowers,  and  the 
conservatory  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  projected 
grand  residence  in  Passaic  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
private  collections  in  New  Jersey. 

Water-Work«.— In  1871,  C.  M.  K.  Paulison  in- 
duced several  citizens  of  Paterson  and  Passaic  to  join 
him  in  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the  supply  of 
Passaic  with  water.  The  Acquackanonk  Water  Com- 
pany was  formed,  with  a  capital  stock  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  was  incorporated  in  August, 
1872.  The  works  of  the  company  are  located  on 
Monroe  Street  near  Vreeland's  Lake,  and  the  water 
for  the  supply  of  the  city  is  taken  from  the  Passaic 
River, — that  portion  of  it  which  passes  through  the 
canal  of  the  Dundee  Water- Power  and  Land  Com- 
pany. It  is  pumped  up  into  a  reservoir  about  one 
mile  distant  on  Passaic  Heights,  and  supplies  for 
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daily  consumption  in  the  city  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  gallons.  The  cost  of  the  works  was  some- 
thing over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  company  are  John  Beynolds,  president; 
R.  A.  Terhune,  M.D.,  vice-president;  John  J.  Brown, 
treasurer,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  W.  Paulison,  secretary  and 
superintendent. 

newspapers.  —  Passaic  has  two  daily  and  two 
weekly  newspapers. 

The  Passaic  Item  was  established  July  9,  1870,  by 
Alfred  Speer,  and  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
place.  Mr.  Speer  was  induced  to  establish  a  local 
printing-press  and  paper  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  interests  of  Passaic,  and  as  a  means  of  adver- 
tising his  own  extensive  business.  In  this  way  he 
has  made  it  profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  has  fur- 
nished a  lively  paper  of  local  interest  to  quite  a  large 
circle  of  readers.  It  is  still  under  his  own  editorial 
management.  The  Item  is  an  eight- page  weekly, 
twenty  by  thirty  inches  in  dimensions.  It  has  been 
quite  successful  as  an  organ  of  retrenchment  and  re- 
form in  the  affairs  of  the  city  government 

The  Ftissaic  City  Herald  (weekly)  was  established 
in  August,  1871,  by  Orrin  Vanderhoven.  It  is  in 
size  twenty-eight  by  forty-two  inches,  thirty -two  col- 
umns, and  Democratic  in  politics. 

At  the  same  office  is  published  the  Passaic  Daily,  a 
sprightly  little  paper,  devoted  to  local  news  and  the 
interests  of  the  city.  It  was  started  July  14, 1881,  by 
the  Passaic  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  at  present  continued. 

Mr.  Vanderhoven  is  one  of  the  veteran  journal- 
ists of  New  Jersey,  having  been  formerly  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Paterson  Guardian  from  the  date  of 
its  inception  till  the  founding  of  his  present  paper  in 
1871. 

The  Passaic  City  Daily  News  was  first  published  by 
John  F.  Frost  and  Arthur  Sawyer,  Aug.  1,  1877.  It 
is  a  twenty-column  paper,  twenty-six  by  forty- two 
inches  in  size,  published  every  day,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  local  interests  of  Passaic,  being  independent  in 
politics.  Arthur  Sawyer  is  now  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Frost  having  retired  in  1878.  The  Daily 
News  bespeaks  enterprise  in  its  management  and  read- 
ing matter,  and  is  a  successfiil  contribution  to  local 
journalism. 

Passaic  Manufactnres.— One  of  the  important 
industries  of  Acquackanonk  in  the  earlier  days  was 
a  foundry,  erected  near  the  bridge  about  1840.  This 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  casting  stoves  for 
the  New  York  market,  and  gathered  around  it  quite 
a  number  of  families,  so  that  for  some  years  that  part 
of  the  town  was  quite  a  busy  and  thriving  hamlet. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Blanchard,  established  a  store 
there,  and  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  the  town 
was  erected  near  the  foundry. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Aycrigg,  a  wealthy  gentleman  from 
near  Hackensack,  purchased  a  farm  in  this  vicinity, 
and  built  an  elegant  residence.    In  order  to  carry  out 


his  plans  of  improving  and  beautifying  his  place,  he 
bought  the  premises  of  the  foundry  and  its  ap- 
purtenances, demolished  the  buildings  and  converted 
the  land  into  a  pasture.  The  church  stood  there  until 
it  was  removed  to  the  village  by  the  society,  the  better 
to  accommodate  its  members,  who  had  become  more 
numerous  in  that  section.  The  destruction  of  the 
foundry,  which  employed  quite  a  large  number  of 
men,  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  business  of 
the  place. 

On  Wesel  Brook,  where  the  Passaic  Bleachery  now 
stands,  Mr.  Guilard,  a  Frenchman,  had  established 
silk-print  works  as  early  as  1840.  He  built  a  three- 
story  wooden  mill  and  a  brick  dye-house,  which  he 
occupied  with  his  business.  The  premises  were  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  Messrs.  Charles  and  George 
Baldwin,  of  Massachusetts,  from  about  1857  till  the 
property  was  leased  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  founder  of 
the  present  bleach-works. 

The  first  factory  erected  upon  the  Water-Power 
Company's  Canal  was  by  Mr.  Atterburj',  of  Trenton, 
the  president  of  the  company.  It  was  a  small  brick 
building,  with  a  foundry  in  the  rear,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  anvib,  and  is  now  used  for  making 
rubber  floor-cloths  and  other  such  purposes,  on  the 
corner  of  Passaic  Street  and  the  canal.  The  New 
York  Steam-Engine  Works  were  next  erected,  then 
followed  the  wire-mill,  then  the  print-works  of 
Messrs.  Reed  &  Barry,  and  the  rest  in  order,  until  the 
ten  large  mills  which  give  to  Passaic  the  character  of 
a  thriving  manufacturing  city  took  their  places  upon 
their  respective  sites  along  the  immense  and  inex- 
haustible water-power  supplied  them  by  the  Dundee 
Company. 

The  mills  and  manufactories  of  Passaic  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  the  following,  with  the  dates  of  their  es- 
tablishment, and  other  statistics  respecting  the  kind 
and  amount  of  their  production : 

Waterhouse  Brothers.— The  buildings  of  this 
firm  stand  on  the  site  of  the  paper-mill  erected  by 
Condit  and  others  of  Jersey  City,  and  which  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Water-Power  Company,  and 
was  burnt  down  in  1869. 

Messrs.  Waterhouse  purchased  the  premises  in 
1867,  and  erected  the  main  building  in  1870.  This 
building  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  by  seventy 
feet,  and  four  stories  high,  with  an  extension  one  hun- 
dred by  seventy  feet.  In  1875  they  erected  an  ad- 
ditional building  one  hundred  and  forty-two  by  forty- 
seven  feet,  and  part  four  stories  high,  surmounted  by 
a  cupola.  These  buildings  are  very  substantially 
built,  and  fitted  up  with  the  best  machinery.  The 
product  of  these  extensive  mills  is  fine  cassimeres, 
flocks,  and  chemical  extract  for  destroying  cotton  in 
woolen  rags.  They  employ  160  hands.  Of  the  cassi- 
meres, 4000  yards  per  week  are  produced ;  of  the  flocks, 
about  800  pounds  per  day ;  and  of  the  extract,  about 
6000  daily.  The  proprietors  reside  in  Passaic,  but 
have  an  office  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Reed  &  Barry's  Dye-  akd  Print-Works.— 
Established  in  1869.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
modern  style  of  architecture,  and  cover  about  three 
and  a  half  acres.  This  firm  handle  cotton  goods  ex- 
clusively, and  employ  from  500  to  600  hands,  chiefly 
men.  The  firm  has  remained  unchanged  since  the 
business  was  established  in  1869. 

A.  N.  Ackerman*8  (formerly  firm  of  Ackerman  & 
Hopper)  Steam  Saw-  and  Planing-Mill. — Estab- 
lished in  1869,  by  A.  N.  Ackerman  and  Adrian  Hop- 
per. The  latter  retired  in  June,  1881.  The  property 
is  valued  at  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
yearly  product  amounts  to  about  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Fifleen  men  are  employed.  The  business  of 
the  mills  is  planing,  moulding,  turning,  and  scroll 
sawing,  making  brackets,  balusters,  newels,  packing- 
boxes,  etc.    The  mills  are  at  the  foot  of  River  Street 

Basch  &  Sons'  WooLi;N-MiLL8.— In  1862,  Basch 
&  Oddy  commenced  manufacturing  flocks  and  shoddy 
in  one  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  present  es- 
tablishment. The  amount  of  the  business  was  then 
small,  but  it  continued  to  increase.  Mr.  Jacob  Basch 
purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Oddy  about  1866,  and 
admitted  his  son  Henry  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Jacob  Basch  &  Son.  In  1876  he  purchased  the  old 
wire-mill  and  site  of  the  Dundee  Water- Power  and 
Land  Company.  They  tore  down  the  frame  building, 
and  in  1876  cleared  and  graded  the  premises  and 
erected  thereon  the  fine  buildings  of  their  present 
works.  They  are  all  of  brick,  fire-proof,  and  a  modem 
style  of  architecture.  They  also  built  four  hundred 
feet  of  dock  on  the  Passaic  River.  The  main  mill 
or  factory  is  one  hundred  and  forty  by  fifty  feet,  four 
stories  and  basement,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower. 
In  this  building  is  produced  a  fine  grade  of  fancy 
cassimeres.  There  are  employed  in  both  mills  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  hands,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duct amounts  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  fabrics.  In  addition  to  the  two  mills  the  firm 
have  other  buildings,  consisting  of  machine-shop, 
boiler-house,  dye-house,  and  picker-house,  the  whole 
establishment  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

In  1878,  James  and  Charles  Basch  were  admitted 
to  partnership,  the  firm  being  since  known  as  Jacob 
Basch  &  Sons. 

The  Dundee  Chemical-Works,  Joseph  Butter- 
worth  &  Son,  were  established  by  the  present  proprie- 
tors in  1879.  They  employ  about  30  hands,  and  manu- 
facture of  the  goods  named  in  the  following  list  to 
the  amount  of  $20,000  per  annum :  Sulphuric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  aqua  fortis,  muriatic  acid,  acetic  acid, 
aqua  ammonia  acid,  nitrate  of  copper,  muriate  of  cop- 
per, acetate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  iron,  muriate  of  iron, 
nitrate  of  tin,  crystals  of  tin,  chloride  of  zinc,  stannate 
of  soda,  iron  liquor,  oiline,  acid  for  nitro-glycerine, 
copperas,  nitrate  of  iron. 

Passaic  Bleachery,  John  Watson,  proprietor. 
Mr.  Watson  began  the  bleaching  business  in  Passaic 
in  1863,  in  a  building  on  the  site  of  the  present 


works,  leased  of  the  proprietors.  In  1868  he  pur- 
chased the  premises.  In  1872  the  buildings  burned 
down,  and  Mr.  Watson  immediately  rebuilt  the 
works.  The  main  building  of  this  large  establish- 
ment is  one  hundred  and  eighty  by  sixty  feet,  with 
two  one-story  extensions,  one  one  hundred  by  one 
hundred  feet,  and  one  seventy  by  thirty-five ;  there 
are  also  two  one-story  buildings  sixty  by  sixty  feet. 
The  water  used  for  bleaching  purposes  is  taken  from 
Wesel  Brook,  which  is  very  pure,  being  spring-water. 
The  proprietor  employs  60  hands,  and  the  aggregate 
business  amounts  to  $100,000  a  year. 

The  Rittenhouse  Manufacturing  Company 

is  a  large  joint-stock  establishment,  of  which  Mr. 

Charles  H.  Ammidown  is  manager ;  Edward  H.  Am- 

midown,  president ;  and  S.  A.  Clark,  treasurer.    Their 

buildings,  of  which  the  principal  mill  is  two  hundred 

and  sixty  by  sixty  feet,  and  three  stories,  with  wings, 

store-houses,  shops,  etc.,  were  erected  in  1876.     They 

,  manufacture  blankets  and  all  kinds  of  woolen  goods, 

producing  yearly  an  aggregate  of  600,000  pounds; 

,  350  hands  are  employed,  and  the  product  in  dollars 

I  probably  amounts  to  half  a  million  a  year.' 

I      Steamboats,   etc. — Two    steamboats,    the    "Cora 

,  Mandel"  and  the  **  Alfred  Speer,"  make  daily  trips 

between  Passaic  and  Newark. 

W.  S.  Anderson  &  Co.  run  a  barge  for  the  trans- 
portation of  lumber  between  Passaic  and  Albany. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  been  a  resident  of  Passaic  all  his 
life,  and  his  heavy  lumber  business  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  enterprises  of  the  place. 
I  EdnoationaL— The  early  settlers  of  Acquackanonl^ 
made  provision  for  a  common  neighborhood  school 
almost  as  soon  as  they  had  established  a  church. 
The  patentees  set  apart  a  portion  of  land  for  botb 
'  purposes,  and  for  more  than  a  century  the  church 
and  the  school-house  stood  side  by  side  upon  the 
same  ground  or  upon  adjoining  lots.  At  what  time 
I  the  first  school-house  was  built  on  the  ground  near 
I  the  Reformed  Church  is  not  known,  nor  is  any  defi- 
I  nite  information  accessible  respecting  the  character 
of  the  schools  taught  there.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  first  taught  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  em- 
braced only  those  rudimentary  branches  common  to 
such  schools  at  an  early  day.  When  the  necessity 
arose  for  higher  education  the  children  of  the  more 
wealthy  were  either  sent  from  home,  or  some  classical 
scholar,  either  a  minister  or  a  physician,  established 
a  school  for  the  more  advanced  studies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Thus  we  learn  that  Dr.  Blachley  taught  a 
classical  school  in  Acquackanonk,  in  connection  with 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  early  in  the  present 
century,  and  that  he  also  taught  a  similar  school 
subsequently  in  Paterson. 

A  school-house  stood  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  old 
Acquackanonk  Church  as  long  ago  as  can  be  remem- 


1  There  are  MTeral  other  mUIs,  hut,  after  diligvot  application,  no 
0tatiitlc«  of  them  fauve  been  obtained. 
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bered  by  the  oldest  citizens  now  living,  and  tradition 
points  back  to  a  much  earlier  period,  when  a  building 
used  for  a  school  stood  on  that  spot.  The  last  edifice 
which  stood  there  was  built  on  ground  granted  by  the 
consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  when  the  building  ceased  to  be  used  for  a 
school  it  was  torn  down  and  the  property  reverted 
to  the  original  donors.  It  was  torn  down  in  1871, 
when  the  school  building  on  Passaic  Street  was 
occupied. 

In  1853,  Dr.  John  M.  Howe  removed  from  the  city 
of  New  York  to  Acquackanonk.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  influence,  and  became  a  large  land-owner 
and  benefactor  of  the  town.  In  1856  he  was  elected 
town  superintendent  and  president  of  the  board  of 
school  trustees.  Being  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  there  being  no  school-house  in  town 
except  the  old  dilapidated  building  on  the  church 
lot,  he  agitated  the  question  of  building  a  new  school- 
house,  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  and  procured 
a  vote  in  favor  of  raising  five  thousand  dollars  for 
that  object.  The  plan,  however,  was  defeated  by  the 
re8i>tance  of  the  minority,  several  persons  entering 
their  protest,  and  one  justice  of  the  peace  informing 
Dr.  Howe  that  if  he  proceeded  with  the  building  he 
would  put  a  stop  to  it  by  legal  process. 

Dr.  Howe  then  built  a  private  school-house,  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  his  own  family,  employed  his 
own  teachers,  and  fixed  the  terms  of  admission  for 
others  who  were  disposed  to  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  there  to  receive  its  benefits.  Thus  Dr. 
Howe's  Academy,  as  it  was  called,  became  a  noted 
institution,  and  flourished  for  many  years.  It  was 
kept  in  successful  operation  until  the  necessity  for  it 
was  superseded  by  the  establishment  of.  the  present 
public  school  system  of  Passaic,  including  its  High 
School,  in  which  are  taught  the  usual  academic 
branches.  Dr.  Howe  was  an  earnest  worker  in  bring- 
ing about  this  important  change,  and  in  inaugurating 
the  free  public  school  system  of  the  State.  He  is  at 
present  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Public  Schools. — The  public  schools  of  Passaic 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  county.  They  consist  of 
a  High  School,  which  receives  pupils  suitably  pre- 
pared for  it  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  of  four 
grammar  and  primary  schools,  located  in  different 
sub-districts.  The  edifice  of  School  No.  1  is  situated 
on  Passaic  Street ;  it  accommodates  the  High  School, 
together  with  the  grammar  and  primary  school  of  the 
first  sub-district.  The  building  is  a  fine  brick  struc- 
ture, two  stories  and  ample  basement,  surmounted  by 
a  Mansard  roof  and  tower,  in  modern  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  equipments,  and  will  seat  five  hundred 
pupils.  The  High  School  has  a  library  and  limited 
apparatus,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  the 
schools  are  all  supplied  with  text-books,  slates,  and 
stationery  at  the  public  expense.  Ten  teachers  are 
employed  in  the  High  School  building,  including  the 
grammar  and  primary  departments,  and  the  principal 


of  the  High  School  is  principal  of  all  the  depart- 
ments.   The  building  was  erected  in  1870. 

School  No.  2  occupies  a  building  situated  on  Ber- 
gen Street,  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Dundee. 
The  edifice  is  a  good  brick  structure,  capable  of  seat- 
ing three  hundred  pupils.  At  present  there  are  four 
teachers  employed.  The  building  was  erected  on 
land  given  by  the  Dundee  Water-Power  and  Land 
Company  in  1873. 

School  No.  3  accommodates  the  people  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Passaic  Bridge,  and  at  present  occupies  a  rented 
building.    It  will  accommodate  about  sixty  pupils.  . 

School  No.  4,  situated  on  Howe  Avenue,  occupies 
a  wooden  building,  which  was  erected  in  1877,  and 
enlarged  to  twice  its  former  size  in  1881.  It  will  now 
seat  two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  who  are  under 
the  instruction  of  four  regular  teachers.  This  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  cheerful  school 
edifices  in  the  city. 

The  school  population  of  Passaic  is  about  two 
thousand,  according  to  the  census  of  1881.  The 
whole  number  of  teachers  employed  is  nineteen.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  is  ninety;  in  the 
grammar  schools,  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  at  the  High  School  in 
1873. 

Education  in  the  village  was  confined  to  a  single 
school  district,  with  its  three  trustees,  up  to  April  21, 
1874.  At  that  date,  upon  an  amendment  of  the  char- 
ter, a  board  of  education  was  formed,  consisting  of 
nine  members,  three  from  each  ward.  The  district 
trustees  then  in  office  continued,  in  addition  to  the  nine 
members  of  .the  board,  until  their  terms  of  office  ex- 
pired.   The  original  members  were  as  follows : 

Edo  Kip,  Rev.  M.  B.  Smith,  T.  B.  Stewart,  former 
trustees  of  the  district,  holding  over  under  the  char- 
ter; James'Wright,  James  S.  Biddell,  E.  K.  Halstead, 
from  the  First  Ward ;  George  W.  Demarest,  C.  Van 
Riper,  M.D.,  Andrew  Foulds,  from  the  Second  Ward;* 
E.  W.  Vondersmith,  Daniel  A.  Smith,  Benjamin  Ayc- 
rigg,  Ph.D.,  from  the  Third  Ward. 

The  presidents  of  the  board  have  been  as  follows : 
Rev.  Marshall  B.  Smith,  1874-78;  J.  Manley  Acker- 
man,M878-79;  Rev.  Marshall  B.  Smith,  1879-80; 
George  W.  Finch,  1880-81;  Rev.  P.  F.  Leavens, 
1881. 

The  secretaries  have  been  Andrew  Foulds,  1874-78; 
S..M.  Birch,  1878-79;  Joseph  H.  Wright,  1879-80; 
Dewitt  C.  Cowdrey,  1880;  Isaiah  W.  Sylvester,  1880. 

The  principals  have  been :  School  No.  1,  including 
the  High  School,  Samuel  W.  Rice,  1870-81 ;  George 
W.  Calkins,  A.M.,  1881. 

School  No.  2,  Sarah  E.  Stanburrough,  1873-79; 
Mary  L.  D.  Wilson,  1879-81 ;  Lena  Garrison,  1881. 

School  No.  4,  Manda  Millington,  1877. 

The  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  Ac- 
quackanonk.— The  first  patentees  of  Acquackanonk 
were  a  religious  people,  brought  up  in  the  doctrines 
and  form  of  woFship  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hoi- 
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land.  Like  their  brethren  in  other  settlementg  in 
New  Netherlands  their  earliest  care  was  to  provide 
themselves  with  preaching  and  with  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  and  in  many  communities,  before  they  were 
able  to  settle  a  minister  among  themselves  perma- 
nently, they  encouraged  and  cheerfully  rewarded  the 
occasional  visits  of  clergymen  from  the  older  settle- 
ments. Thus  New  York,  Bergen,  and  Kingston-on- 
the-Hudson  supplied  for  a  time  several  Dutch  con- 
gregations in  East  New  Jersey. 

The  first  preacher  in  this  vicinity  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  was  Dominie  Petrus  Tassemaker.  The 
ancient  church  records  of  Hackensack  commemorate 
in  the  Dutch  language  his  doings  at  that  place  at  the 
following  dates :  "  Anno  1686.  Dominie  Petrus  Tas- 
semaker has  found  here,  at  Ackinsack,  the  follow- 
ing church  members."  .  .  .  1686:  The  memories  of 
Do.  Petrus  Tassemaker,  transcribed  from  the  rough 
minutes,  are  the  following: 

"  Ist.  The  25th  (July)  Petrus  Tassemaker,  here  at 
Ackinsack,  baptized  these  children.  .  .  . 

"  There  are  herein  written  the  memoirs  of  Domi- 
nie Petrus  Tassemaker  from  the  year  1686,  showing 
who  were  chosen  and  ordained  as  elders  and  deacons 
over  the  church  at  Ackinsack,  as  follows :  Hendrick 
Jorse  (Brinkerhoof)  as  elder  over  the  east;  Albert 
Stevense  as  elder  over  the  west.  And  as  deacons: 
Hendrick  Epl^e,  as  deacon  over  the  east,  and  Vulkert 
Hanson  over  the  west  And  on  Sunday,  July  25th, 
they  were  invested  with  their  offices  by  Do.  Petrus 
Tassemaker." 

In  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society's  Memoirs, 
vol.  i.,  is  the  journal  of  two  Labadist  missionaries 
who  visited  this  country  in  1679-80,  and  'visited  Ac- 
quackanonk  and  the  Oreat  Falls  of  the  Passaic.  They 
met  Tassemaker  at  the  church  in  New  York  on  Sun- 
day, Sept.  24,  1679,  and  learned  from  him  that  he 
was  from  Utrecht;  that  he  was  a  student,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  ordained  that  day  or  within  a  few  days 
thereafter.  We  learn  also  that  on  Sunday,  October 
29th,  he  preached  at  Bergen,  and  about  November 
7th  sailed  in  a  yacht  to  his  field  of  labor  on  the 
South  River  (Delaware).  The  Labadist  missionaries 
afterwards  heard  him  preach  there  at  one  of  his  sta- 
tions, and  rather  uncharitably  criticised  his  sermon. 
But  we  will  not  quote  further  from  this  interesting 
journal.  In  1682,  Dominie  Tassemaker  accepted  a 
call  from  the  church  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  While 
there  he  visited  Hackensack  two  or  three  times,  and 
it  is  believed  that  he  preached  at  the  same  time  to  the 
people  of  Acquackanonk,  although  of  the  latter  there 
appears  to  be  no  positive  evidence.  In  February, 
1690,  when  the  French  and  Indians  destroyed  Schen- 
ectady, this  devoted  pastor  fell  a  victim  in  the  com- 
mon massacre,  among  his  beloved  people,  he  and  his 
wife  and  two  colored  servants,  besides  others  of  the 
inhabitants,  being  butchered  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Organization  of  the  Acquackanonk  Church. 
— We  are  not  able  to  tell  precisely  when  the  Acquack- 


anonk settlers  organized  a  church.  It  may  poasibly 
have  been  under  the  irregular  ministry  of  Dominie  Tas- 
semaker, about  the  same  time  that  he  ordained  elders  of 
the  church  at  Hackensack,  1686.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  church  record  was  kept  here,  similar 
to  that  at  Hackensack,  although  none  such  has  been 
found.  The  oldest  volume  of  this  church  record  ex- 
tant, including  list  of  members,  baptisms,  marriages, 
election  of  elders  and  deacons,  and  acts  of  consistory, 
was  begun  in  1726.  The  list  of  elders  and  deacons 
prior  to  that  date  was  transcribed  from  the  Hacken- 
sack records ;  the  list  of  births  and  baptisms  from 
family  Bibles,  apparently ;  the  other  records  begin 
with  that  year.  There  is,  however,  an  older  collec- 
tion of  memoranda,  contained  in  a  little  volume  of 
unruled  paper,  found  several  years  ago,  together  with 
other  ancient  miscellaneous  church  papers,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Richard  Terhune,  in  Lodi.  This  record 
gives,  week  by  week,  the  amount  of  collections  taken 
up  at  each  Sunday  service  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  together  with  various  items  of  expenditure, 
going  back  to  June  12,  1693,  when  the  collection 
amounted  to  eighteen  stivers,  about  $1.80.  This 
minute  and  detailed  account  of  Sunday  services  in- 
dicates that  there  was  a  regular  church  organization 
here  as  early  as  June,  1693;  how  much  earlier  we 
cannot  say.  But  in  an  ancient  Dutch  document,  dated 
April  10,  1693,  a  parcel  of  land  at  Acquackanonk, 
leased  by  Walling  Jacobs  to  his  son-in-law,  Hermanus 
Gerrets,  is  described  as  ''beginning  by  the  river  on  the 
King's  road,  the  full  breadth  of  the  lot  (one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Acquackanonk  patent),  and  so 
upward,  except  the  public  churchyard."  This  is  the 
earliest  reference  which  has  yet  been  found  to  the 
Acquackanonk  Church.'  The  "  public  churchyard" 
referred  to  is  that  wherein  the  dust  of  the  first  settlers 
and  of  their  descendants  has  reposed  during  the  past 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
original  deed  of  the  church  property  was  lost  as  long 
ago  as  1766,  when  a  new  confirmatory  or  quit-claim 
deed  was  executed  by  the  heirs  of  the  first  patentees. 
Guillaume  Bertholf  was  first  a  "  voorliser"  in  the 
two  congregations,  Hackensack  and  Acquackanonk, 
living  in  the  latter  place,  as  appears  by  a  document 
drawn  up  by  himself,  dated  April  10,  1693,  in  which 
he  describes  himself  as  schoolmaster  and  authorized 
writer  (or  dinere  schrijver),  residing  "  at  the  village 
of  Acquiggenonk."*  The  people  of  both  congregations 
desired  that  he  should  become  their  minister,  and  sent 
him  with  a  memorial  unanimously  signed  to  the  Olassis 
at  Flushing,  where  he  appeared  Sept.  2,  1693.  The 
Classis  sat  the  next  day  for  the  consideration  of  the 
petition,  which  was  attended  to,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing record : 

**Iif  SnuoN,  Sept  3, 1093.— Artlol*  6.  Qailluiine  Bertholf,  mentioDed 
uuder  Article  9  In  yetterdMy^s  eenion,  appeared  and  preaented  his  peti- 
tioD  in  the  name  of  the  oharch  and  congregation  In  New  Metherlanda. 
The  ClaMiB,  taking  into  oonddMation  the  anxkrae  dedre  of  the  charofa 
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there  for  the  stated  mintatiy  of  the  word  mad  ordinancce,  and  their  pecu- 
liar attachment  to  the  peraon  of  Mr.  Bertholf,  and  being  unwilling  to  in- 
terpoae  any  hindrance,  deem  it  proper  to  adult  him  to  a  proof  of  hit  gifts 
and  qualifications,  the  examination  to  ht  conducted  by  tlie  president,  and 
to  be  held  fourteen  days  hence.** 

The  records  of  the  Classis  show  that  at  the  time 
appointed,  Sept.  16,  1698,  he  appeared  before  that 
reverend  body,  and  ''exhibited  such  proofs  of  his 
qualifications  that  the  Classis  granted  the  request  of 
the  churches  of  Hackensack  and  Acquackanonk,'' 
and  he  was  accordingly  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  The  expenses  of  Dominie  Bertholf  to  Holland 
were  defrayed  by  the  two  churches  which  he  was 
to  serve.^  At  that  day,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
after,  the  Dutch  Churches  in  America  were  dependent 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  sanction  of  the  Fatherland  for 
the  valid  ordination  of  their  ministers,  and  usually  they 
received  the  rite  from  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  The 
transition  from  this  time-honored  custom  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  a  local  Classis  to  ordain  minis- 
ters for  the  American  Churches  involved  one  of  the 
most  bitter  controversies  known  to  the  first  century 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America. 

In  February,  1694,  Dominie  Bertholf  returned 'to 
America,  and  became  the  first  regularly  installed 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  Jersey. 
The  following  is  a  notice  of  his  return,  recorded  by 
himself  in  the  "Kerkboeck,"  or  church  record,  at 
Hackensack : 

"  Anno  1094,  on  the  24th  of  February,  Gnilaen  Bertholf  arrived  fh>m 
Zeelandt,  with  a  legal  Classical  license  to  serve  as  preacher,  Shepherd 
and  Teacher  over  Acquiggenonck  and  Ackinsack,  and  was  received  by 
the  Church  with  great  affection.*' 

The  first  act  of  his  pastoral  ofSce  appears  to  have 
been  the  ordination  of  a  joint  consistory  for  both  the 
churches,  although  it  was  doubtless  distinct  in  all 
things  except  as  to  the  support  of  the  minister,  whose 
time  was  divided  between  the  two  congregations.  We  i 
read :  { 

**  On  the  18th  March  the  male  members  from  Ackinsack  and  Acqnig-  ' 

genonck  assembled  at  Acquiggenonck  In  the  name  and  fear  of  God,  and  i 

having  invoked  the  Lord*s  holy  name,  they  chose  as  Eldem  over  the  i 

■aid  placet  our  brethren,  Hendrick  Jorese  over  Ackinsack  and  Ele^Jas  l 

Yrelandt  over  Acquiggenonck.    And  as  Deacons,  Hendrick  Bpke  and  I 

Jurrian  Westerveldt  for  Ackinsack ;  and  Bastiaen  van  OUsse  and  Hessel  ' 

Pleterse,  for  Acquiggenonck,  who  were  invested  with  their  office  three  | 

Sundays  later  by  their  minister,  G.  Bertholf,  for  the  church  at  Ackin-  | 
sack.** 

The  first  sacrament  was  administered  in  1694.  prob- 
ably in  both  churches.  September  16th  of  that  year 
is  the  following  record :  **  The  sublime  and  holy  sac- 
rament was  held  by  the  minister  at  Ayequesge- 
nonck.''  The  collection  on  that  day  amounted  to  | 
twenty-six  guilders  and  five  stivers. 

The  salary  of  Dominie  Bertholf  was  one  thousand 
guilders,  or  twenty-five  pounds  yearly,  from  each  of 
the  churches,  paid  by  the  churches  half-yearly  in 
turn.  It  was  often  in  arrears,  and  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions the  good  dominie  donated  the  balance  due 
him  to  the  church  erection  and  repair  fund.    The 

}  Taylor's  Annals,  172. 


church,  however,  raised  considerable  contributions  for 
missionary  purposes  as  early  as  the  year  1709,  and 
even  earlier. 

The  territory  of  the  two  congr^ations,  or  what  may 
be  termed  the  minister's  parish,  in  those  days  ex- 
tended from  Belleville  on  the  south  to  Tappan  on  the 
north,  from  the  Hackensack  and  even  the  Hudson  on 
the  east  to  Pompton  on  the  west.  But  the  visitations 
of  the  laborious  pastor  were  not  limited  by  the  bounds 
of  even  this  extensive  field.  About  1697  he  organ- 
ized the  church  at  Tarry  town,  and  afterwards  preached 
there  occasionally ;  and  in  March,  1699,  he  ordained 
deacons  and  elders  in  the  church  at  Raritan,  where 
he  ordinarily  pr^^ched  twice  during  each  year  and 
administered  the  sacraments.^  He  doubtless  installed 
the  Rev.  Theodorus  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen  (that  an- 
cestor of  a  family  since  distinguished  in  the  State  and 
nation,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  battle-field,  in  the  national 
councils,  in  college,  and  in  law)  over  that  church  in 
1720.'  Being  for  fifteen  years  or  more  the  only  settled 
Dutch  preacher  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bertholf  had  in 
consequence  a  general  supervision  over  all  the 
churches  of  his  faith  in  the  colony. 

Dominie  Bertholf  continued  to  serve  the  church  as 
its  faithful  pastor  till  the  year  1724,  when  death  put 
an  end  to  his  earthly  labors.  The  records  of  the 
church  do  not  show  the  number  added  during  his 
ministry  of  thirty -one  years,  but  about  two  years  after 
his  death  the  list  appears  to  be  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  including  Acquackanonk,  Second  River 
(Belleville),  and  the  Ponds,  near  Pompton.  A  large 
number  of  active  members  must  have  died  during 
this  period.  He  received  into  the  Hackensack  Church 
during  the  same  time  two  hundred  and  forty-two  by 
profession  and  twenty-six  by  certificate.^  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  all  his  various  labors  at  home  and 
abroad  he  received  into  the  church  fully  one  thousand 
members. 

First  Church  Building. — Exactly  at  what  date 
the  first  church  edifice  was  built  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  believed  to  have  been  erected  in  1702.  The  Ac- 
quackanonk people  had  been  preparing  for  the  con- 
summation of  this  desirable  object  much  earlier,  and 
both  the  minister  and  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion had  laid  up  something  towards  a  fund  that  should 
be  appropriated  towards  the  erection  of  a  church. 
From  various  items  of  account  it  appears  that  quite 
a  large  sum  had  been  laid  by  in  the  **  poor  chest,"  as 
the  treasury  of  the  church  was  called.  Probably  the 
first  church  was  ready  for  occupancy  about  1706.  It 
stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  edifice,  in  a 
triangular  piece  of  ground  given  for  church,  school, 
and  burial-place  by  the  original  patentees.  This  piece 
of  ground  lay  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  between  the 
line  of  the  Hoagland  or  Stoffel's  Point  Patent,  the 

*  TayIor*s  Annals,  176;   Hessler*s  Memorials  of  the  Raritan  Churoht 
159-163. 
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Van  Wagoner  line,  and  the  Passaic  River,  and  was 
given  by  the  general  consent  of  the  patentees  to  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Acquackanonk.  The 
original  deed,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  lost 
some  time  prior  to  1766,  but  on  that  date  the  heirs  of 
the  original  patentees  executed  another  deed  to  the 
church. 

After  the  death  of  Dominie  Bertholf  in  1724,  and 
before  the  settlement  of  a  new  pastor,  the  celebrated 
Dominie  Gratcheus  Dubois,  minister  in  New  York 
from  1699  to  1751,  officiated  here  several  times,  and 
at  one  time,  in  1724,  was  paid  "  five  pieces  of  eight,'' 
a  Spanish  coin  then  in  common  circulation,  and  at 
another  time  forty  shillings.  '"  Six  pieces  of  eight*' 
were  paid  to  "Dominie  Santfort"  (Santvoord,  of 
Staten  Island)  for  supplying  the  pulpit  once  during 
the  year  1724. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  settlement  of  a  new 
pastor  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  subscriptions 
pledging  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  preacher's  salary 
had  to  be  raised  in  Belleville,  Acquackanonk,  Pompton, 
and  Ponds,  the  various  interests  and  proclivities  of  all 
these  separate  communities  had  to  be  consulted,  rules 
and  stipulations  agreed  upon,  and  all  this  sent  to  Hol- 
land, in  order  that  the  reverend  Classis  of  Amsterdam 
might  determine  upon  a  minister  to  send  out  who  would 
be  willing  in  advance  to  accept  of  the  conditions  pro- 
posed. To  raise  the  subscription  to  the  required 
amount  of  eighty  pounds  for  the  preacher's  salary, 
and  to  transmit  the  papers  to  Holland,  and  to  receive 
the  pastor  sent  in  return,  consumed  at  least  eighteen 
months,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  1725  that  the 
church  was  again  supplied  with  a  settled  minister. 
The  second  pastor  at  Acquackanonk  was  the  Rev. 
Henricus  Coens,  from  Holland.  He  appears  to  have 
set  sail  from  his  native  land  in  October,  1725,  and  ar- 
rived here  some  time  late  in  the  autumn.  Into  the 
particulars  of  his  ministry,  or  of  those  who  followed 
him,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  in  this  necessarily 
brief  record.  The  pastors  who  served  this  church 
from  its  organization  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
periods  of  their  respective  ministry,  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows:  Guilliam  Bertholf,  1693-1724; 
Henricus  Coens,  1725-35;  Johannes  Van  Driessen, 
1735-48;  David  Marinus,  1752-73;  Henricus  Schoon- 
maker,  1774-1816;  Peter  D.  Froeligh,  1816-25;  Ben- 
jamin C.  Taylor,  1825-28;  Christian  J.  Pouleson, 
1829-31;  William  R.  Bbgardus,  1831-56;  J.  Pascal 
Strong,  1856-69;  John  Gaston,  present  pastor,  1869. 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  church  of  Ac- 
quackanonk has  had  eleven  pastors  during  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years,  making  an 
average  of  a  trifle  over  seventeen  years  for  each  pas- 
torate. We  can  only  add  a  few  brief  notes  touching 
the  life  of  each  of  these  men.  Dominie  Bartholf  has 
already  been  spoken  of  at  considerable  length. 

That  Rev.  Mr.  Coens  was  widely  esteemed  is  evi- 
dent from  his  having  been  called  to  Millstone,  N.  J., 
to  ordain  and  install  the  first  consistory  there,  May 


18,  1727.'  He  also  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship 
of  Dominie  Vincentius  Antonides,  the  distinguished 
preacher  of  Long  Island,  whose  pulpit  he  was  warmly 
invited  to  supply  in  May,  1726.  The  Long  Island 
minister  addresses  him  as  "  Rev.  Godly  and  learned 
sir.  The  Master  Henricus  Coens,  faithful  servant  of 
Christ's  gospel  in  his  church  at  Agtquakenong."^ 
The  church  records  contain  the  following  notice  of 
his  death  and  burial:  "The  Master  Hend.  Coens, 
late  ordained  preacher  and  minister  in  the  Aghquech- 
nonk  Church,  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  the  14th  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  1735,  and  was  buried  here  in 
our  church."  This  pastor  was  the  compiler  of  the 
church  records,  which  begin  in  1726. 

Rev.  Johannes  Van  Driessen  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  most  marked  men  of  his  day,  and  in  some  im- 
portant respects  a  representative  man,  embodying  in 
himself  that  yearning  for  independence  that  was  al- 
i  ready  making  itself  felt  in  the  ecclesiastical  as  well 
I  as  in  the  political  circles  of  America.  He  was  called 
I  to  this  church  from  Kinderhook,  where  he  was  pastor, 
and  also  of  the  German  Church  of  New  Paltz,  Aug. 
4,  1735,  and  remained  in  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
till  1748.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Petrus  Van  Dries- 
sen,  minister  at  Albany,  1712-28,  missionary  to  the 
Mohawks  in  1722,  and  founder  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  at  Kinderhook.^  Rev.  Johannes  Van 
Driessen  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  having  attended 
the  High  School  of  Harderwyck,  in  the  north  of 
Holland,  three  years  before  entering  upon  his  study 
of  theology  at  Utrecht.  He  was  ordained  and  licensed 
as  a  preacher  by  a  Congregational  Council  of  eleven 
ministers,  convened,  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
April  13,  1727.  Up  to  this  time  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  America  had  depended  entirely  upon  the 
church  of  Holland  to  ordain  ministers  and  send  them 
out  hither,  entailing  a  severe  burden  upon  the  churches 
here,  which  had  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  minister's 
voyage,  besides  causing  long  and  wearisome  delays 
generally.  Mr.  Van  Driessen  was  the  first  Reformed 
Dutch  preacher  in  America  who  had  not  been  regu- 
larly licensed  or  ordained  by  the  Classis  in  Holland. 
This  irregularity  was  not  countenanced  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  Church,  and  Mr.  Van  Dries.- 
sen  sufiered  seriously  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tumely it  brought  upon  him  during  his  entire  min- 
istry. But  his  excellent  character  and  abundant 
Christian  labors  sustained  him,  and  his  able  preach- 
ing always  commanded  a  hearing.  Independence  of 
character  and  an  outspoken  frankness  were  among 
his  strongly-marked  peculiarities.  April  6,  1736,  a 
new  church  edifice  was  consecrated  near  the  present 
Pompton  Steel -Works,  and  Mr.  Van  Driessen  preached 
the  sermon,  and  also  ordained  the  members  of  the 
new  consistory.  From  this  time  till  the  close  of  his 
pastorate  he  had  charge  of  the  two  churches. 

1  MoMler't  MemorUIs,  254. 
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Under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  David  Marinus,  in 
1756,  the  Totowa  Church  at  Paterson  was  organized. 
From  that  time  forward  he  had  charge  of  the  churches 
of  Acquackanonk,  Totowa,  and  Pompton,  until  his 
dismissal  from  the  pastorate  in  August,  1773. 

New  Chukch  Edifice.— The  old  church,  erected 
between  1702  and  1706,  although  frequently  repaired, 
became  in  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  unfit  for  use, 
and  in  1760  steps  were  taken  towards  the  erection  of 
a  new  and  more  commodious  building.  It  was  quite 
a  common  practice  in  those  days  to  raise  money  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes  by  lottery.  A  State  lottery  had 
been  in  operation  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  lot- 
teries had  been  authorized  to  raise  money  to  build 
bridges,  colleges,  and  churches.  It  is  believed  that 
funds  were  authorized  to  be  raised  in  this  manner  to 
build  the  new  church  at  Acquackanonk,  although 
diligent  search  has  failed  to  discover  the  law  to  that 
effect.  Money  may  have  been  so  raised  under  a  gen- 
eral law,  and  no  special  enactment  have  been  re- 
quired. The  church  records .  furnish  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  lottery  scheme  was  actually  put  in 
operation  in  1761.    Take  the  following: 

"  From  the  HanagerB  of  the  Achquechnonk  Lottery,  giTen  for  the 
building  of  a  Dutch  Church  at  Achqnechuonk,  200  Tickets. 
"  Beginning  at  No.  831-1000. 
'*  Idem.  311-^0. 
"The  28  Feb.  1761." 

The  new  church  was  undoubtedly  built  about  this 
time,  although  there  is  no  record  extant  certifying  to 
the  fact,  nor  scarcely  a  tradition  as  to  the  appearance 
or  character  of  the  building.  Some  paper  or  record 
may  yet  be  discovered  throwing  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Rev.  Henricus  Schoonmaker,  previous  to  his  set- 
tlement at  Acquackanonk,  was  in  charge  of  the 
churches  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  In 
the  call  extended  to  him  by  the  church  it  is  said, 
"And  all  prefer  you.  Dominie  Henricus  Schoon- 
maker, preacher  at  Poukeepsie  and  Fishkill,  of  your 
piety  and  talents  being  well  assured,  and  our  whole 
church  being  unitedly  inclined  towards  your  person ; 
we  choose  you,  therefore,  with  the  full  consent  of  our 
congregation,  as  our  ordinary  pastor  and  minister, 
for  and  among  our  Low  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at 
Achquechnonck,  in  order  among  us  to  preach  the  holy 
gospel,  to  catechise  and  administer  the  sacraments,  as 
also  the  church  discipline  to  administer,  besides  in 
the  lawful  meetings  of  the  consistory,  prudently  and 
faithfully,  and  moreover  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  office  of  a  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  God's  holy  word  and  the  church  decrees  of  the 
national  Synod  of  Dort,  1618  and  1619." 

This  call  took  effect  May  1,  1774,  and  Mr.  Schoon- 
maker remained  in  charge  till  1816.  He  was  born  in 
Kochester,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  18,  1739.  He  was 
licensed  in  1762  or  1763  by  the  Coetus,  and  was  called 
to  the  churches  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill ;  but 
his  ordination  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Confer- 


entie  partisans,  who  got  possession  of  the  church  at 
Poughkeepsie  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place 
and  locked  and  barred  the  doors.  In  this  extremity 
Dominie  Schoonmaker's  friends  brought  out  a  wagon 
under  an  apple-tree  before  the  church,  and  from  that 
impromptu  pulpit  the  Rev.  John  H.  Gbetschius 
preached  the  sermon,  and  the  candidate  knelt  and 
was  ordained  there.  He  served  very  acceptably  and 
with  great  success  until  his  churches  required  preach- 
ing in  English,  which  was  beyond  his  power,  and 
hence  he  accepted  the  call  to  Acquackanonk.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Livingston  once  remarked  that  Dominie 
Schoonmaker  was  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  the 
Dutch  language  whom  he  had  ever  heard  in  this 
country. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Meyer,  pastor  of  the  churches  at 
Totowa,  Pompton  Plains,  and  Fairfield,  having  died 
Oct.  27,  1791,  the  Totowa  Church  the  year  following 
proposed  to  the  Acquackanonk  Church  to  share  the 
benefits  and  expenses  of  Mr.  Schoon maker's  preach- 
ing. The  arrangement  was  entered  into,  and  the 
pastor  took  charge  of  both  churches,  giving  an  occa- 
sional Sunday  to  Preakness.  He  remained  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  long  as  his  increas- 
ing age  and  infirmities  would  allow  him  to  labor  suc- 
cessfully, and,  upon  the  provision  of  the  churches  for 
his  comfortable  support  during  his  natural  life,  re- 
signed Feb.  13, 1816. 

Rev.  Peter  D.  Froeligh  was  installed  March  9, 
1817,  and  dismissed  April  29, 1825.  Near  the  close 
of  his  pastorate,  in  1825,  the  question  arose  as  to  the 
propriety  of  baptizing  children  of  non-professing 
parents,  or  where  one  of  the  parents  was  not  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion.  The  custom  had  prevailed  of  bap- 
tizing all  children  indiscriminately,  and  its  propriety 
seems  not  to  have  been  called  in  question  until  Dom- 
inie Froeligh  called  the  consistory  together  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1825,  and  informed  them  that  he 
"could  not  conscientiously  administer  the  sacred 
ordinance  of  baptism  to  infants  unless  one  of  the 
parents  was  a  professor  of  religion."  The  consistory 
called  a  special  meeting  of  the  church  to  vote  upon 
the  question.  Twenty-one  members  sustained  the 
position  of  the  minister,  nine  declined  to  vote  at  all, 
and  one^Mr.  Garret  J.  Speer — voted  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  old  custom  of  baptizing  infants  without 
regard  to  the  profession  or  non-profession  of  their 
parents.  A  large  part  of  the  congregation  claimed 
that  the  meeting  was  called  unfairly,  and  the  contro- 
versy which  arose  was  the  cause  of  serious  difficulty 
and  dissension  in  the  church.  The  Classis  of  Para- 
mus  was  appealed  to,  and  after  serious  consideration 
dissolved  the  pastoral  relations  of  Mr.  Froeligh  with 
his  congregation.    This  was  done  April  29,  1825. 

Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Taylor  was  installed  Sept.  25, 
1825,  and  resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  Bergen,  June 
19,  1828.  He  was  an  able,  scholarly,  and  earnest 
preacher,  and  his  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
church  in  his  "Annals  of  the  Classis  of  Bergen  and 
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Hackensack"  has  left  ao  enduriDg  monument  to  his 
memory. 

Rev.  Chxistian  Z.  Paulison,  the  next  pastor,  served 
the  church  two  years,  from  1829  to  1831. 

Rev.  William  R.  Bogardus,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  June  22, 1831.  He- 
was  born  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,  1789,  and  grad- 
uated at  Union  College  in  1814.  He  resigned  his 
long  and  useful  pastorate  Jan.  3,  1856,  to  take  effect 
on  the  1st  of  May  following.  Soon  after  his  resigna- 
tion he  removed  to  Paterson,  where  his  wife  died,  and 
he  soon  after  removed  to  Kinderhook,  where  he  died 
in  February,  1862. 

Rev.  J.  Pascal  Strong,  the  tenth  pastor,  was  in- 
sUlled  Dec.  21,  1856,  and  resigned  June  18,  1869, 
after  a  successful  pastorate  of  thirteen  years.  The 
North  Reformed  Church  of  Passaic  being  organized 
at  that  time  through  his  instrumentality,  he  became 
the  first  pastor  of  that  body,  where  he  remained  some 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  call  to  Passaic  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Third  Reformed  Church  of  Jersey  City. 
Dr.  Strong  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1845,  and 
from  the  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in 
1850. 

Rev.  John  Qaston,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church, 
was  born  in  Somerville,  N.  J.,  on  Nov.  12,  1825.  He 
is  a  son  of  William  B.  Qaston  and  Elizabeth  Kirk- 
patrick,  sbter  of  Rev.  Jacob  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  de- 
ceased, of  Ringoes,  N.  J,  Mr.  Gaston  is  a  graduate 
of  the  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in 
the  class  of  1852,  in  which  year  he  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Pompton,  where  he  remained  in  the  pas- 
toral charge  for  ten  years.  He  then  removed  to  Sau- 
gerties,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  in  charge  of 
the  church  there  until  his  removal  to  Acquackanonk. 
He  was  installed  over  the  old  church  at  this  place 
Oct.  10,  1869. 

In  1859  the  old  church  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  sixteen  feet  in  length  to  the  original  building. 
This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  $3800.  The  lecture-room, 
or  chapel,  was  built  in  1860.  In  1861  considerable 
additions  were  made  to  the  parsonage  at  a  cost  of 
about  two  thousand  dollars.  The  parsonage  farm 
consists  of  about  twelve  acres. 

Number  of  resident  communicants,  350;  number 
of  Sabbath-school  scholars,  275 ;  number  of  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  28.  James  A.  Sproull,  superintendent. 

Meihodift  Episcopal  Church. — The  first  meetings 
of  the  Methodist  denomination  in  Passaic,  or  Acquack- 
anonk, were  held  about  1840,  in  the  ball-room  of  the 
old  tavern  afterwards  known  as  Speer's  Hall.  About 
that  time  a  number  of  workmen  from  South  Jersey 
were  employed  at  the  foundry  then  recently  estab- 
lished at  Passaic  Bridge,  and  were  mostly  of  the 
Methodist  faith.  The  meetings  were  started  for  their 
benefit  and  for  such  others  as  might  become  inter- 
ested. Previous  to  this  movement  the  old  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  had  ftirnished  spiritual  food  for  the 
whole  community. 


Rev.  Mr.  Van  Zant  was  the  first  Methodist  preacher 
in  the  village,  and  held  services  in  the  hall  or  ball- 
room till  the  first  church  of  the  denomination  was 
erected,  about  1843.  This  building  stood  opposite 
the  foundry  at  the  bridge,  where  it  remained  until  it 
was  removed  to  the  village,  and  was  occupied  till  the 
society  erected  the  present  large  and  elegant  church 
edifice.  The  old  building,  somewhat  remodeled,  is 
the  present  City  Hall. 

The  first  organization  was  known  as  St  (George's 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  retained  that  name 
until  the  reorganization  in  August,  1876.  The  so- 
ciety was  reorganized  on  account  of  the  financial 
embarrassment  which  met  the  old  society  at  the 
moment  when  it  had  assumed  a  heavy  responsibility 
in  erecting  and  clearing  of  debt  the  new  and  costly 
church.  The  comer-stone  of  this  church  was  laid  in 
1871;  the  building  was  completed  and  ready  for 
dedication  when  the  financial  crash  of  1873  came  on, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  society  to  carry  out 
its  plan  of  raising  the  money  to  pay  oflf  the  debt  on 
the  day  of  dedication.  Those  who  had  been  relied 
upon  to  aid  most  largely  in  lifting  the  debt  at  the 
dedication  were  on  that  very  week  so  seriously 
afifected  by  the  financial  disaster  as  to  be  unable  to 
meet  their  expectations,  and  a  general  feeling  of 
depression  prevailed.  The  debt  remained  a  burden 
to  the  society,  and  the  beautiful  edifice  was  finally 
sold  under  a  judgment,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Fuller,  of  New  York.  In  order  to  take  the  church 
from  Mr.  Fuller,  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
debt,  and  go  forward  to  the  attainment  of  an  unbur- 
dened and  prosperous  future,  the  society  was  reor- 
ganized, according  to  law,  under  the  name  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Passaic,  in 
August,  1876.  The  new  board  of  trustees  consisted 
of  William  Doolittle,  president;  C.  A.  Church,  M.D., 
secretary ;  H.  B.  Caverly,  treasurer;  George  R.  Howe, 
Prof.  S.  W.  Rice,  Edward  McConnell,  and  Joseph 
Adams. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1876,  Mr.  Fuller  and 
his  wife  executed  to  the  trustees  of  the  new  society  a 
deed  for  the  church  property.  The  property  is  valu- 
able, and  the  society  will  undoubtedly  pay  off  the 
debt  still  remaining  upon  it,  and  will  have  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  church  edifices  and  situations  in  this 
portion  of  the  State. 

The  church  is  a  semi-GU>thic  structure  of  brown  and 
white  sandstone,  and  will  conveniently  seat  eight  hun- 
dred persons.  It  is  situated  upon  a  rise  of  ground  at 
the  intersection  of  two  well-shaded  streets,  and  is  the 
most  attractive  and  imposing  object  in  that  part  of 
the  city. 

In  accordance  with  a  rule  adopted  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  church  never  suspends  its  two  regular 
services  each  Sunday  during  the  year.  The  present 
membership  is  about  250,  with  a  Sunday-school  of 
275  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  preachers  in  charge  since  1851  have  been : 
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Rev.  Mr.  Lohead,  Alexander  Mead,  Bev.  John  FauU, 
Rev.  Sylvester  Armstrong,  Rev.  S.  L.  Bowman,  D.D., 
Bev.  John  Keyes,  Bev.  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.  (now 
bishop),  Bev.  John  S.  Swaim,  Bev.  T.  E.  Gordon,  Bev. 
Henry  M.  Simpson,  Bev.  Benjamin  F.  Simpson,  J.  M. 
Howe,  M.D.,  Edwin  F.  Hadley,  Theodore  Hagerty, 
Bev.  Alexander  Craig,  Bev.  E.  V.  King,  Bev.  George 
H.  Whitney,  D.D.,  Bev.  William  Day,  Bev.  J.  B. 
Bryon,  Bev.  James  W.  Marshall. 

The  True  Beformed  Chiiroh  of  Passaic— This 
church,  like  all  those  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs, 
originated  in  the  controversy  of  1822-25,  in  which 
exceptions  were  taken  by  part  of  the  Beformed 
Dutch  Church  and 'ministry  to  the  modified  Calvin- 
ism promulgated  by  Dr.  Hopkins.  Those  objecting 
to  the  Hopkinsian  doctrines  of  atonement  and  natu- 
ral ability,  and  adhering  to  the  old  confession  of  the 
Synod  of  Dordrecht,  styled  themselves  the  True  Be- 
formed Protestant  Dutch  Church,  and  have  since 
maintained  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization. 

"  The  True  Beformed  Church  of  Acquackanonk" 
was  organized  by  the  Classis  of  Hackensack  in  April, 
1825,  with  fifty-six  constituent  members.  The  first 
consistory  was  composed  as  follows :  Elders,  Walling 
J.  Van  Winkle,  Garrit  Bush,  Abraham  Lindford, 
John  G.  Van  Biper;  Deacons,  Henry  Schoonmaker, 
Garrit  Cadmus,  Henry  Kirk,  Andrew  B.  Van  Bussum. 

The  church  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Ministers,  Elders,  and  Deacons  of  the  True  Be- 
formed Church  of  Acquackanonk,"  June  15,  1825. 
The  Bev.  Peter  D.  Froeligh  was  the  first  pastor,  and 
remained  in  that  relation  until  his  death  in  February, 
1828.  Since  then,  a  period  of  over  fifty  years,  they 
have  }iad  but  one  pastor,  the  Bev.  John  Berdan,  whose 
portrait  and  biographical  sketch  appear  herewith. 
This  venerable  minister,  who  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  church  of  his  first  choice  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  was  reared  as  a  farmer,  and  although  not 
possessing  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education, 
received  upon  examination  by  the  Classis  a  high  com- 
pliment for  his  self-acquired  attainments  and  scholar- 
ship in  polemic  divinity,  and  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages ;  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  the  Beformed  Church,  was  licensed  to  preach 
without  the  requisite  of  a  college  diploma.  His  mem- 
ory and  intellect  were  remarkable  in  early  life,  and 
he  still  retains  them  in  an  unusual  degree  for  one 
of  his  age.  For  many  years  he  preached  both  in 
Dutch  and  English  to  equal  acceptance,  discoursing 
from  the  same  text  to  a  Dutch  congregation  in  the 
aft^ernoon  which  he  had  elucidated  to  an  English- 
speaking  congregation  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Berdan 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  this  church  in 
August,  1830,  having  preached  six  months  as  a  candi- 
date. He  was  ordained  in  October,  and  installed  in 
December,  1830. 

The  church  edifice  is  of  stone  and  brick,  and  was 
erected  in  1825,  on  a  lot  given  for  a  church  and 
burying-ground  by  Mr.  Abraham  Ackerman. 


Bev.  John  Berdan. — About  two  hundred  years 
ago,  during  the  French  persecution,  Berdan,  one  of 
the  Huguenots,  came  to  America  with  his  wife  and 
son,  named  John,  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on 
Long  Island,  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn. His  wife  dying,  he  married  again,  and  had  two 
daughters  by  his  second  wife. 

Jobs  and  his  step-mother  did  not  agree.  He  left 
home  with  a  spade  and  axe,  and  settled  in  Hacken- 
sack, N.  J,  where  he  married  and  had  six  sons — ^named 
Bichard,  Bynear,  Albert,  John,  David,  and  Stephen 
— and  one  daughter,  who  married  Cornelius  Kip,  of 
Preakness.  He  purchased  farma  for  his  sons  and  set- 
tled them  all  in  Bergen  County.  All  raised  families, 
except  Stephen,  who  died  unmarried. 

Bichard  and  Bynear  occupied  adjoining  farms' in 
Slotterdam,  running  from  Passaic  Biver  to  Saddle 
Biver  Brook.  Bichard  married  Charity  Van  Winkle, 
died,  and  left  his  farm  to  his  sons,  John  and  Jacob, 
— the  former  occupying  the  east  half,  and  the  latter 
the  west  half  John  died  March  5, 1824,  aged  eighty- 
five  years,  nine  months,  and  five  days,  and  left  his 
•farm  to  his  son  John,  who  remained  on  it  until  his 
death,  and  then  left  his  estate  to  his  sons, — John, 
Bichard,  and  Stephen.  The  two  last  named  are  still 
living. 

Jacob  continued  on  his  farm  until  A  pril  19, 1810,  then 
sold  it  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Preakness,  on  which 
he  died  Nov.  29, 1815,  aged  sixty-nine  years,  seven 
months,  and  ten  days.  He  left  his  son  Bichard  at 
Slotterdam,  who  married  a  great-granddaughter  of  his 
uncle  Bynear,  and  died  childless.  His  other  sons — 
Jacob,  John,  and  Garret — went  with  him  to  Preak- 
ness. Jacob  resided  on  a  part  of  the  farm,  was  justice 
of  the  peace  for  forty  and  judge  for  fifteen  years. 
He  died  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  left  his  son  Bichard 
on  the  farm,  which  he  occupied  with  his  sons.  John 
is  our  subject.  Garret  resides  on  his  part  of  the  farm 
at  present,  and  is  eighty-one  years  of  age. 

Bynear  lived  and  died  on  his  farm,  adjoining  his 
brother  Bichard,  and  left  it  to  his  son  John,  who  died 
and  left  it  to  his  son  Bynear,  who  at  his  death  left  it 
to  his  son  John,  who  is  the  present  owner,  with  his 
sons,  Bynear  and  Garrabrant. 

Albert  lived  and  died  on  his  farm  in  Preakness,  and 
left  it  to  his  sons,  John  and  Jacob.  John  left,  but 
Jacob  remained  till  his  death,  and  left  it  to  his  son 
Albert,  who  continued  thereon  until  his  death,  and 
left  it  to  his  son  Jacob's  children.  Jacob  resides  on 
it  at  present,  being  about  eighty  years  old.  John  had 
several  sons,  viz. :  Albert,  who  went  to  Canada  and 
settled  there,  where  his  ofispring  are  at  present ;  David 
went  to  Western  New  York,  and  had  a  large  family. 
One  of  his  grandsons  was  captain  of  the  sharpshooters 
in  the  late  war.  Tunis  and  Jacob  died  in  New  Jer- 
sey ;  neither  had  a  son,  but  had  daughters.  John  re- 
sided and  died  in  the  GofiSe  neighborhood.  His  sons 
— Bichard,  John,  Henry,  Jacob,  David,  and  Albert 
— have  all  died,  excepting  Henry,  who  went  West. 
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Richard,  Jacob,  and  David  each  have  left  a  son  named 
John,  who  all  at  present  reside  at  Paterson. 

John  remained  on  his  fjeinn  in  Hackensack  until 
his  death,  and  left  it  to  his  sons, — John,  Isaac,  and 
Henry.  Isaac,  son  of  Isaac,  is  present  owner  of  part 
of  his  grandfather's  farm.  Henry  died  in  Hacken- 
sack, in  his  ninety-eighth  year,  the  last  of  the  old 
cousins.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  RevoluUonvy  war, 
and  an  unwavering  Democrat  until  his  death. 

David,  on  Red  Hill,  near  Hackensack,  died  and 
left  his  farm  to  his  son  John,  who  at  his  death  left  it 
to  his  sons, — David,  Albert,  Daniel,  and  Peter.  David 
continued  on  the  farm  until  his  death,  and  his  de- 
scendants reside  on  it  still. 

Rev.  John  Berdan  was  bom  at  Slotterdam,  Saddle 
River  township,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  Feb.  5,  1797. 
His  father,  Jacob  Berdan,  was  twice  married, — first 
to  Sarah  Van  Emburgh,  who  bore  him  three  children, 
Richard,  Charity  (who  married  Peter  Voorhis),  and 
Leah  (who  married  Jacob  I.  Zabriskie) ;  and  sec- 
ondly, to  Catharine  Billue,  an  English  lady,  whose 
children  were  Jacob,  John,  and  Garret,  mentioned 
above,  and  an  infant  who  died  young. 

The  early  life  of  John  Berdan  was  passed  upon  his 
father's  farm  at  Slotterdam,  where  he  was  educated 
at  the  district  school.  Upon  the  removal  of  his  father 
to  Preakness,  in  1810,  he  accompanied  him,  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  former  in  1815  he  inherited  a  portion 
of  the  paternal  farm,  and  remained  thereon  until  1824, 
and  then  removed  about  a  mile  farther  south.  On  July 
25,  1816,  he  married  Leah,  daughter  of  David  and 
Anna  (Van  Saun)  Demarest.  In  1828,  feeling  a  spe- 
cial call  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  God,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  theology  under  the  care  of  the 
Classis  of  Hackensack  of  the  True  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  with  Rev.  James  G.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Mount- 
ville,  Morris  Co.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  faithful 
and  prayeriul  study  he  was  examined  before  the 
Classis,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1880.  On 
the  first  Sabbath  in  May  of  that  year  he  preached  as 
a  supply  in  the  pulpit  of  the  True  Reformed  Church 
of  Acquackanonk  Village  (now  Passaic),  and  in  July 
following  received  a  call  to  settle  as  permanent  pastor 
from  that  church,  and  also  from  the  church  at  Eng- 
lish Neighborhood  and  Hackensack.  He  delayed  his 
formal  acceptance  of  either  call  until  alter  October, 
in  which  month  he  was  formally  ordained  to  the 
ministry  by  the  Classis,  and  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Acquackanonk  in  December  following. 
He  has  continued  in  the  same  pulpit  for  the  past  fifty- 
one  years,  and  though  now  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  is  still  performing  the  active  duties  of  the 
pastorate,  preaching  in  the  morning  of  each  Sabbath 
at  Passaic,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  Paterson.  He 
has  resided  in  the  latter  city  since  1864. 

Mr.  Berdan  is  widely  known  throughout  this  whole 
section  as  a  devoted,  efficient,  and  venerable  pastor, 
who  has  throughout  a  long  and  faithful  ministry  sus- 
tained an  important  relation  to  its  evangelical  growth. 


He  has  lived  a  plain,  modest  life,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  imparting  and  exemplification  of  Uie 
Master's  teachings.  For  four  years  he  preached  each 
Sabbath  afternoon  in  the  Dutch  language  to  the  Hol- 
land settlers  at  Passaic,  and  has  united  in  marriage 
nearly  one  hundred  couples  of  that  race.  He  is  a  close 
student,  systematic  and  regular  in  his  methods,  and 
has  averaged  during  his  long  service  as  a  Christian 
I  minister  over  one  hundred  sermons  and  lectures  a 
year,  and  can  tell  to  this  day  the  text  from  which  he 
preached  on  any  day  during  fifty-one  years,  and  the 
passage  of  Scripture  read.  His  memory  runs  back  to 
the  pioneer  days  of  the  country,  long  before  Paterson 
existed,  and  when  the  site  of  that  -busy  city  was  prac- 
tically a  wilderness.  He  is  well  preserved,  has  never 
used  tobacco  or  liquor  in  his  life,  is  tall,  erect,  and 
well  developed, — a  man  of  strong  nerve,  and  one  of 
the  last  representatives  of  that  race  of  giants  that  laid 
low  the  forests  of  our  virgin  country  and  submitted 
its  soil  to  the  share  of  the  husbandman.  Mrs.  Berdan 
died  May  24, 1879.  During  sixty-three  years  she  was 
the  faithful  helpmeet  of  his  life,  and,  having  died  in 
the  iaith,  waits  beyond  the  tide  for  her  venerable  hus- 
band, whose  labors  below  must  necessarily  soon  end. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berdan  have  been 
Catharine,  who  first  married  Philip  Van  Buasum,  and 
then  Samuel  Hopper,  of  Ridgewood,  Bergen  Co.; 
Hetty  Ann,  deceased,  wife  of  Jacob  Horn;  Jacob, 
who  resides  in  Paterson;  Christina,  who  married 
Cornelius  Berdan,  and  who  is  also  dead ;  Maria,  who 
married  William  H.  Hellings ;  Jane,  wife  of  Charles 
A.  McCall,  of  Newark ;  and  Rachel,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Ben%jah  M.  Beardsley,  of  Paterson.  Eighteen 
grandchildren  and  seventeen  great-grandchildren  of 
this  aged  couple  are  still  living,  seven  of  the  latter 
having  died,  and  fifteen  of  the  former. 

Baptiit  Chnroh  of  Patsaio.— In  May,  1864,  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Knapp,  then  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Paterson,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  William 
J.  Boggs,  inquired  into  the  religious  privileges  of  the 
Baptists  residing  in  Passaic,  when  the  latter  informed 
him  that  while  several  other  denominations  were  here 
represented,  the  Baptists,  numbering  about  twenty- 
five  persons,  had  no  church  nor  organization  in  the 
village.  Mr.  Knapp  then  suggested  the  propriety 
of  adopting  immediate  measures  to  secure  Baptist 
preaching,  whereupon  a  notice  and  call  were  issued 
by  Mr.  Boggs,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  propriety  of  holding  divine  service  every 
Sabbath  and  a  prayer-meeting  every  week.  Pursuant 
to  such  notice,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  Boggs'  resi- 
dence on  the  evening  of  May  27,  1864,  attended  by 
the  Baptists  residing  in  the  village.  Mr.  Boggs  was 
chosen  chairman,  and  after  the  usual  devotional  ex- 
ercises stated  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Some  dis- 
cussion was  had,  and  it  was  decided  that  inasmuch 
as  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Knapp  had  very  generously  con- 
sented to  preach  gratuitously  for  them  every  Sabbath 
afternoon,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Speer  had  oflfered  the  free 
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use  of  his  hall,  meetings  should  begin  on  the  first 
Sabbath  afternoon  in  June.  Upon  an  interview  had 
by  Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  C.  M.  K.  Paulison,  the  latter 
consented  to  organize  a  choir  and  take  charge  of  the 
music,  which  was  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elicit 
high  commendation,  Mr.  Paulison  also  furnishing  an 
organ  for  the  Sunday  services. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  meeting,  the 
first  public  service  was  held  in  Speer's  Hall  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1864,  everything  indicating  a  prosperous 
beginning  for  the  new  movement.  In  November  fol- 
lowing a  church  organization  was  formed  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Boggs,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Passaic 
Baptist  Church."  The  constituent  members  were  the 
following,  who  united  upon  letters  of  dismission  from 
the  churches  where  they  had  formerly  resided : 

William  J.  Boggs,  Catharine  A.  Boggs,  John  Dur- 
kin,  Mary  Paulison,  Emma.  H.  Boggs,  David  6. 
Sickles,  Mary  E.  Sickels,  Joseph  P.  Boggs,  Maria  Van 
Riper,  Francis  A.  Ward,  Theodore  P.  Boggs,  Char- 
lotte A.  Post,  Washington  Paulison,  Helena  D.  Smith, 
Richard  Shugg,  Maria  A.  Shugg,  Sarah  Durkin,  J.  E. 
Ambrose,  Sarah  T.  Ambrose,  Barney  Banta,  Margaret 
Banta,  Elizal^eth  Lewis, — twenty-two  members. 

The  first  deacons  were  John  Durkin  and  William 
J.  Boggs ;  the  first  clerk,  Joseph  P.  Boggs,  who  held 
the  office  till  quite  a  recent  date. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  16,  1865,  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  (immersion)  was  administered  for  the  first 
time  in  Passaic,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Knapp,  to 
eight  candidates,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
interested  spectators. 

By  the  voluntary  removal  of  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp  firom 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Paterson 
to  the  South  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City,  greatly 
to  the  regret  of  the  Passaic  Church,  he  was  obliged  to 
close  his  temporary  and  gratuitous  labors  with  the 
latter,  whom  he  had  served  with  great  acceptance  for 
a  period  of  nearly  two  years.  On  the  13th  of  June, 
1866,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Franklin  Johnson, 
D.D.,  which  he  accepted,  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
oif  his  pastorate  Aug.  20, 1866.  The  church  gradually 
increased  firom  this  time  forward. 

A  Sunday-school  was  established  under  favorable 
auspices  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July,  1866,  with  Wil- 
liam A.  Denholm,  Esq.,  as  superintendent,  and  Theo- 
dore E.  Boggs  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Upon  the  removal  from  Passaic  of  Prof.  U.  C.  Hill, 
who  had  served  the  church  as  organist,  C.  M.  K.  Pauli- 
son, Esq.,  president  of  the  New  York  Harmonic  So- 
ciety, consented  to  act  in  that  capacity,  discharging 
its  duties  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church  and 
congregation.  After  worshiping  for  three  and  a 
half  years  in  Speer's  Hall,  it  was  decided  on  Feb.  8, 
1869,  to  commence  the  erection  of  the  present  church 
edifice  on  Gregory  Avenue.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
building  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
June  15,  1869,  and  the  edifice  was  dedicated  in  Janu- 
ary, 1870.    It  is  a  neat  frame  building,  fiirnished  with 


organ,  carpets,  etc.,  and  has  the  convenience  of  a  bap- 
tistery and  dressing-rooms.  The  cost,  including  fiirni- 
ture,  was  about  six  thousand  dollars. 

In  April,  1872,  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson  dissolved  his  pas- 
toral relation  with  the  church  in  order  to  accept  a  call 
to  the  Sherman  Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  is  still 
laboring  as  a  successfiil  pastor  and  able  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  The  vacant  pulpit  at  Passaic  was  sup- 
plied for  a  time  by  the  Rev.  John  McKeen.  The 
succession  of  pastors  since  has  been  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Kelsey,  Kirkham,  Waters,  McMichael,  and  the  present 
pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  The  church  maintains  a  good 
degree  of  prosperity  and  has  a  flourishing  Sunday- 
school. 

Horth  Reformed  Church  of  Passaic— This  church 
was  originally  constituted  of  about  forty  faiAilies,  who 
withdrew  from  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 
of  Acquackanonk,  and  organized  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Pascal  Strong  in  1869.  In  the  same 
year  they  erected  the  neat  and  tasty  edifice  in  which 
they  have  since  worshiped  on  Jefferson  Street,  designed 
originally  for  a  chapel,  and  to  be  superseded  at  some 
future  day  by  a  more  substantial  and  costly  church 
edifice.  The  congregation  own  the  entire  block,  on 
which  is  also  a  commodious  parsonage,  erected  at  the 
same  time  as  the  chapel.  The  grounds  are  adorned 
with  shrubbery,  and  are  very  beautifiil. 

Rev.  Mr.  Strong  remained  pastor  until  1872,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  who  offici- 
ated as  pastor  until  1879.  The  church  was  then  sup- 
plied until  April  1,  1880,  when  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  Asher  Anderson,  began  his  ministry  in  this 
church. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  an  alumnus  of  Rutgers  College^ 
class  of  1870,  and  of  the  theological  seminary  at 
New  Brunswick,  1873,  and  was  pastor  at  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.,  from  1^75  till  his  settlement  over  this  church. 
The  church  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  representing  about  one  hundred  families,  and 
a  Sunday-jschool  numbering  two  hundred  and  forty. 

St.  John's  Church.— The  parish  of  St.  John's  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  Passaic  was  founded 
through  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Beers  Sherman, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  who 
held  services  here  occasionally  in  connection  with  his 
own  parochial  charge.  The  first  step  towards  the 
formal  organization  of  the  parish  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  81st  of  October,  1859,  at  the 
house  of  David  J.  Anderson,  Esq.  Col.  Benjamin 
Aycrigg  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Gilead  A.  Smith 
was  chosen  secretary.  The  following  persons  were 
then  nominated  as  wardens  and  vestrymen,  who,  after 
the  public  notice  required  by  law,  were  duly  elected 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Speer's  Hall  on  Nov.  80, 1859 : 

Wardens,  Benjamin  Aycrigg,  F.  W.  Tompkins; 
Vestrymen,  D.  J.  Anderson,  R.  A.  Terhune,  P.  C. 
Coffin,  G.  A.  Smith,  W.  S.  Anderson. 
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The  first  place  of  the  meetingB  of  the  parish  for 
business  and  for  divine  sendee  was  in  Speer's  Hall, 
which  was  leased  to  the  parish  by  Mr.  Alfred  Speer 
for  $160  per  annum,  payable  quarterly.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Beers  Sherman  officiated  for  the  parish  quar- 
terly from  Easter  until  Dec.  22,  1859,  when  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Clements,  A.M.,  was  settled  as  rector. 

Mr.  Clements  was  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia,  and  a  man  of  acknowledged  piety  and  de- 
votion to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  For  several  years 
he  had  been  rector  of  St  Michael's  Church,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  charge  of  that  large  and  im- 
portant church,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  he  returned  to  this  country  and  settled 
over  this  parish  as  its  first  regular  minister.  The 
parish  then  consisted  of  eight  families  and  twelve 
communicants,  and  a  Sunday-school  numbering  only 
thirteen  scholars.  Shortly  after  renting  the  hall  an 
organ  was  placed  in  it  at  a  cost  of  $462.50. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1860,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clements 
resigned  the  rectorship  to  accept  the  chaplaincy  of 
Kenyon  College,  and  until  October,  1860,  the  parish 
was  served  by  clerical  supplies.  At  the  last-men- 
tioned date  the  Rev.  Marshall  B.  Smith  was  installed 
as  rector. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1860,  steps  were  taken  for 
the  erection  of  a  church  edifice.  It  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  build  of  stone,  but  this  plan  was  changed  for 
that  of  the  beautiful  wooden  structure  which  now 
adorns  the  site.  This  building  was  finished  and  con- 
secrated on  the  16th  of  April,  1862,  and  cost,  in- 
cluding lot  and  organ,  about  $7000.  The  present 
rectory,  a  commodious  wooden  structure,  was  erected 
in  1877  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lots  belong- 
ing to  the  parish. 

The  Rev.  Marshall  B.  Smith  resigned  the  rectorship 
April  26,  1867,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the 
parish.  In  1868,  Rev.  Samuel  Clements,  of  Ohio,  was 
unanimously  called  to  take  charge  of  the  parish  as 
rector,  but  he  declined,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Adams, 
of  Iowa,  was  called,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  Sept. 
6,  1868.  He  closed  his  services  with  the  parish  Nov. 
28,  1869.  The  Rev.  Sidney  Dealey  was  instituted 
rector  July  9,  1877. 

Wardens  since  the  first:  Henry  Eyre,  April  5, 1863; 
Greorge  H.  Evans,  April  4,  1864 ;  Jacob  K.  Dunham, 
April  22,  1867. 

Vestrymen:  John  B.  Pell,  Henry  Eyre,  April  16, 
1860;  Frederick  A.  Pell,  David  Roe,  April  10,  1861 ; 
H.  D.  Law,  April  7,  1862;  Walstein  S.  Brown,  Wil- 
liam Rhodes,  Edward  Mesnard  Pell,  April  6,  1863 ; 
R.  H.  Blake,  J.  C.  Marselus,  Hon.  D.  Holsman,  April 
4,  1864;  James  A.  Norton,  Levi  H.  Alden,  April  2, 
1866. 

St.  Nicholas*  Church  (Boman  Catholic)  was 
built  in  1868.  Previous  to  that  Rev.  Father  Schandel, 
of  St.  Boniface's  Church,  Paterson,  visited  Passaic 


and  said  mass  in  the  factories.  Father  Schandel  then 
became  the  first  resident  pastor,  and  remained  two 
years,  or  until  August,  1873,  when  the  present  pastor, 
Father  Louis  Schandel,  took  charge  of  the  parish. 
The  number  of  families  connected  with  the  church  is 
about  230,  and  there  is  a  parochial  school  of  about 
240  scholars,  under  the  tuition  of  three  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

Pint  Preibyterian  Church.— The  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Passaic  was  organized  March  6, 
1867,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark  (New  School), 
and  became  connected  with  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey 
City  at  the  date  of  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New 
School  bodies.  It  was  constituted  originally  of 
twenty-two  members.  The  congregation  worshiped 
for  nearly  two  years  in  the  hall  of  Dr.  Howe's  Acad- 
emy, and  for  the  next  two  years  in  a  hall  at  the  foot 
of  River  Street.  In  1870-71  the  church  edifice  on 
River  Street  was  erected,  and  was  first  occupied  July 
23,  1871.  The  church  has  made  steady  progress 
during  the  decade  since  its  organization,  and  now 
numbers  160  members.  It  has  a  Sunday-school  of 
170  scholars  and  teachers. 

The  church  was  finished  under  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Philo  F.  Leavens,  then  a  licentiate,  but  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  in  1868,  in  which  relation  he  has 
ever  since  remained. 

(Jerman  Pfeibyterian  Church.  — The  German 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Passaic  is  an  organization 
which  grew  out  of  the  occasional  preaching  of  the 
pastor  of  the  German  Church  at  Carlstadt,  Bergen  Co. 
It  was  organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City, 
March  24, 1873.  It  consists  of  about  forty  members, 
and  maintains  a  Sunday-school  and  public  worship 
in  the  German  language.  It  is  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  F.  O.  2^ch,  pastor  of  the  German  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Carlstadt,  N.  J.,  and  has  always 
worshiped  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Finjt  Presby- 
terian Church. 

The  First  Holland  Church  of  Passaic  is  at  present 
(1881)  without  a  pastor.  Services  and  Sunday-school 
are  usually  maintained  here  in  the  Dutch  language, 
and  the  congregation  have  a  neat  wooden  church  edi- 
fice. The  dates  of  organization  and  erection  of  the 
building  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  Union  Chapel  at  Passaic  Bridge  is  undenom- 
inational, and  supplied  by  difierent  ministers.  It  was 
built  in  187ft,  and  maintains  evening  services  and 
Sunday-school. 

Besides  these  churches  and  places  of  worship,  there 
is  a  neat  chapel  at  Clifton,  and  another  also  at  Dun- 
dee, or  in  that  part  of  the  city  on  the  Dundee  Canal, 
in  which  are  fine  Sabbath-schools  and  occasional 
preaching. 

Washington  Place  Holland  Church.— This  church 
was  organized  in  1876,  and  first  met  in  the  Dundee 
Chapel.  It  maintains  services  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage. In  1877  the  congregation  purchased  a  lot  in 
Washington  Place,  and  in  the  same  year  erected  the 
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present  church  edifice.  It  is  a  wooden  structure,  and 
cost,  including  lot,  between  three  thousand  and  four 
thousand  dollars.  A  parsonage  has  also  been  built 
adjoining  the  church.  The  Rev.  William  Gravi  has 
been  the  only  pastor.  The  membership  is  about  120 ; 
Sunday-school,  70  to  100. 

Societies. — Passaic  Lodge,  No.  67,  F.  and  A.  M., 
convened  under  dispensation  June  80,  1864;  con- 
stituted Feb.  7,  1865.  The  founders  of  the  lodge 
were  Robert  H.  Blake,  Rev.  Marshall  6.  Smith,  John 
E.  Bolton,  Richard  A.  Terhune,  M.D.,  Joseph  B. 
Knight,  William  S.  Anderson,  William  L.  Alden, 
Theodore  L.  Snelling. 

The  first  officers  were  M.  B.  Smith,  W.  M. ;  R.  A. 
Terhune,  S.  W. ;  John  E.  Bolton,  J.  W. ;  R.  H.  Blake, 
Treas. ;  T.  L.  Snelling,  Sec. ;  W.  L.  Alden,  S.  D. ;  J. 
B.  Knight,  J.  D. 

The  lodge  numbers  about  one  hundred.  It  first 
met  in  Speer's  Hall,  remained  there  till  the  hall  was 
burnt  in  May,  1877,  then  rented  the  hall  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  new 
lodge-room  was  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Herman  Schulting 
at  the  corner  of  East  Main  and  Passaic,  where  the 
lodge  has  comfortable  and  permanent  quarters. 

The  present  officers  are  F.  B.  Lawrence,  W.  M. ; 
J.  B.  Knight,  8.  W. ;  William  E.  Church,  J.  W. ; 
J.  S.  Bidden,  Treas.;  Daniel  Demarest,  Sec;  Wil- 
liam O.  Talbot,  S.  D. ;  Benjamin  Hadley,  J.  D. ;  J. 
Francis  Hadley,  Organist ;  John  H.  Grear,  Tyler. 

Solar  Lodge,  No.  171,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  established 
March  12, 1873,  with  about  fifteen  members.  Present 
number  is  fifty. 

The  first  officers  were  E.  L.  Warren,  N.  G. ;  Wil- 
liam Hendry,  V.  G. ;  E.  Boden,  Sec. ;  J.  Rosenburg, 
Treas. 

Present  officers :  Corridan  Moran,  N.  G. ;  Anthony 
Kievet,  V.  G. ;  Edward  Price,  R.  S. ;  E.  Mills  Shuit, 
P.  S. ;  Levi  Aldous,  Treas. 

Lodge  first  met  in  the  Kipp  building,  near  comer 
of  River  and  Main  Streets.  Moved  the  Kipp  build- 
ing, comer  of  Main  and  Jefferson  Streets,  G.  A.  R. 
Hall,  in  June,  1881,  where  it  is  located  at  present. 

Benevolent  Lodge,  No.  48,  Knighte  of  Pythias,  was 
organized  May  11,  1870,  with  twenty -eight  members. 
There  are  about  forty-five  members  at  present.  The 
lodge  meets  every  Thursday  in  Pythian  Hall,  on  Main 
Avenue. 

The  present  officers  are  John  Jelleme,  C.  C. ;  H. 
M.  Ross,  V.  C;  Adrian  Norman,  Prelate;  C.  W. 
Kievet,  M.  at  A. ;  Edward  Morrill,  M.  of  E. ;  Charles 
Houser,  M.  of  F. ;  Charles  Higbie,  K.  of  R.  and  S. ; 
John  Royle,  I.  G. ;  D.  Van  Blarcom,  O.  G. ;  Trustees, 
William  Abbott,  James  Watson,  John  Royle. 

George  G.  Meade  Post,  No.  7,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  was  established  June  27, 1873,  John  Knox 
commander.  Organized  with  ten  members;  eighty- 
three  at  present. 

The  present  officers  are  Charles  Denholm,  C; 
John  Emerson,  S.  V.  C. ;  Richard  Oaks,  J.  V.  C. ; 
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William  R.  Powell,  Chaplain  ;  William  H.  Hoflanan, 
Q.  M. ;  William  Rushmer,  Adjt. 

Past  Commanders  are  John  Knox,*  William  R. 
Powell,  James  A.  Sproull.  Meets  in  Grand  Army 
Hall,  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  Jefierson 
Street,  one  of  the  finest  halls  in  the  State. 

Military.— State  Guard,  Company  B,  Fourth  Regi- 
ment, organized  in  the  fall  of  1879,  F.  B.  Lawrence, 
captain;  R.  B.  Tindell,  first  lieutenant;  Richard 
Morrill,  second  lieutenant.  Headquarters  of  com- 
pany, Military  Hall,  fronting  on  Military  Square. 
Regimental  headquarters,  Jersey  Avenue,  Jersey  City. 

MiBoellaneoni  Hotes.— The  fine  brick  block  be- 
longing to  William  S.  Anderson  stands  on  the  old 
Drummond  place  of  Revolutionary  times.  Robert 
Drummond  lived  here  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  a 
pioneer  to  the  British  army  when  it  passed  through 
New  Jersey  en  rotate  to  the  Delaware,  and  was  a  Brit- 
ish major-general.  He  fled  to  England,  where  he  died 
after  the  war. 

Just  above  Anderson's  building  was  the  Revolu- 
tionary bridge  destroyed  by  Capt.  John  H.  Post  and 
his  neighbors,  which  checked  the  progress  of  the 
British.  Some  of  the  piles  on  which  it  stood  are  still 
seen  at  low  water.  It  is  about  a  mile  below  the  head 
of  tide-rwater. 

Capt.  John  Post  lived  at  Acquackanonk.  He  gave 
the  first  serious  check  to  the  British  while  pursuing 
Washington  throug:h  the  Jerseys  by  getting  a  num- 
ber of  his  neighbors  together  and  cutting  down  the 
bridge  across  the  Passaic  at  the  Landing.  For  this 
exploit  Washington  made  him  a  captain  in  the  Con- 
tinental army.  He  was  ninety-seven  years  old  when 
he  died,  and  his  wife  was  one  hundred  and  six.  Their 
tombstones  stand  side  by  side  in  the  old  Dutch  bury- 
ing-ground  near  the  church. 

One  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Acquackanonk  is  the 
Van  Wagoner  house,  built  in  1778.  It  is  of  stone,  one 
story  high,  and  was  the  ancestral  home  of  Mrs.  Henry 
P.  Simmons,  who  was  born  here  in  1819.  The  house 
stands  near  the  bank  of  the  Passaic,  not  far  south  of 
the  old  Dutch  Church.  The  line  between  the  Van 
Wagoner  Patent  and  the  gore  on  which  the  church 
stands  is  now  Gregory  Avenue,  and  the  old  mansion 
stands  within  two  rods  of  the  street.  It  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  has  been  newly  roofed  and 
painted  by  Judge  Simmons. 

Alfred  Speer  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  near 
Belleville,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23,  1823.  His  father,  Henry 
Speer,  a  shoemaker,  who  had  learned  his  trade  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  when  it  was  but  a  village,  never  rose 
above  being  a  foreman  in  a  custom  (ladies')  shoe-store 
in  New  York.  He  died  poor,  leaving  a  wife  and  two 
children;  the  oldest,  Alfred,  in  his  early  childhood 
was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  Henry  I.  Speer,  a 
poor,  hard-working  farmer,  who  lived  on  his  small 
farm,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic  River, 
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two  miles  below  the  village  of  Acqaackanonk,  now 
the  city  of  Passaic.    His  education  was  limited.    The 
only  school  was  two  miles  distant,  and  the  only  time  , 
he  could  be  spared  from  work  was  during  the  winter  I 
months,  and  his  schooling  never  exceeded  four  or  five 
quarters. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  young  Speer  was  bound 
out  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  cabinet-making 
trade  at  Newark,  N.  J.  He  boarded  with  his  em- 
ployer, and  received  twenty -five  dollars  per  year  for 
each  year  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Out  of  this 
salary  the  apprentice  had  to  pay  for  his  washing  and 
buy  all  his  clothing,  so  it  can  be  easily  seen  what 
economy  he  was  obliged  to  practice.  Boys  were  not 
known  to  have  overcoats  nor  wear  kid  gloves  in  those 
days.  Young  Speer's  tastes  did  not  run  in  that  me- 
chanical direction  at  that  time:  it  was  for  a  literary 
life  he  yearned,  but,  being  poor  and  with  a  limited 
education,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  his  first  thoughts 
were  to  start  a  shop  in  the  country  at  his  native  place, 
with  the  hope  of  getting  sufficient  work  from  the 
neighborhood  to  enable  him,  by  working  half  the 
week,  to  earn  enough  to  command  the  other  half  for 
study  and  experiment.  With  this  object  in  view  he 
built  a  shop  near  his  grandfather's  farm-house.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post,  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Speer's  success  as  a  wine  producer,  says, —  . 

**  It  may  aenre  a  good  parpoM,  ■•  an  example  of  what  energy  wUl  ao* 
compltsh,  to  notice  briefly  Mr.  Speer's  career.    Thrown  upon  the  world 
when  a  child,  he  was  at  fifteen  yeara  of  age  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet*  I 
Bsaker,  who  agreed  to  board  him,  teach  him  the  trade,  and  give  him  { 
twenty-flre  dollara  a  year  for  hie  olothee  until  twenty-one  yean  of  age. 
Any  one  who  eerred  an  apprenticeehlp  fortj-llTe  yeara  ago  knowe  what 
that  meana,~ten  honn  In  the  ihop,  and  a  reet  fnm  labor  in  the  evening,  i 
which  waa  generally  enjoyed  in  eplitting  wood,  milking  cowt,  and  by 
daylight  in  the  morning  weeding  gardeni,  and  with  making  fires  and 

*  doing  choree.*  At  this  period  of  hie  life  young  Speer  had  an  ambition  i 
to  become  a  literary  man,  and  every  apare  moment  waa  devoted  to  atudy. 
He  deviaed  rariooa  ezpedienta  to  aecura  ftonda  for  the  porohaae  of  booka,  | 
and  almcat  invariably  got  up  long  before  day  In  the  morning  to  atudy  an  i 
hour  or  two  before  beginning  the  morning  chorea.  At  the  expiration  i 
of  hifl  apprenticeahip  he  reaolved  to  start  a  shop  of  his  own,  of  course  on 

a  small  scale,  In  his  native  village  of  Passaic.  A  friend  leased  him  a  ' 
piece  of  ground,  whereon  be  built  him  a  shop  with  hia  own  bauds,  and 
got  all  the  bualnesa  of  the  neighborhood,  which  waa  acant  enough. 
Often  be  haa  come  to  New  York,  bought  the  atuff  for  a  bureau  or  aofa,  I 
ahipped  it  by  rail,  and  returned  home  on  foot,  a  diatance  of  twelve  mllea, 
not  haTlng  money  left  to  pay  hia  Ikre.  He  would  then  turn  the  raw 
material  Into  ftamlture,  which  would  produce  ftinda  enough  to  make  an- 
other trip  for  still  more  material  to  the  city. 

^  Energy  and  determination  to  succeed  soon  brought  their  reward,  and  . 
in  a  few  years  he  had  a  larger  shop  and  waa  able  to  employ  several  Jourw 
neymen  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  success,  he  was  still  with-  j 
out  capital.  To  supply  this  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  Journeys 
through  the  country,  taking  a  circuit  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  carrying 
with  him  his  tools  and  varnish-pot  Thus  armed  he  would  call  at  the 
farm-houses,  repair  ftimiture,  revamlsh  the  chain  and  tables  in  the 

*  beat  rooma,*  and  oooaaionally  send  a  peculiarly  craxy  and  deariy-cher- 
isbed  piece  of  antique  furniture  to  his  shop  to  be  *  made  as  good  as  new.* 
In  this  way  he  accumulated  enough  to  buy  his  shop  and  the  lot  on  which 
it  stood,  and  soon  after  the  house  and  grounds  which  he  now  occupies  as 
a  dwelling.  During  this  close  ^n>Ucation  to  business  he  found  time  to 
employ  his  inventive  faculties,  which  he  did  in  devising  a  piano  on  an 
•ntirely  new  plan,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent.  He  alao  invented 
and  patented  a  window-featener,  now  in  general  uae ;  aince  then  the 
much  talked-of  traveling  aidewalk  for  rapid  tranait  in  citiea.  Want  of 
meana  (which  in  his  case  Included  time  as  well  as  money)  impelled  him 
reluctantly  to  partially  abandon  hia  idea  of  a  literary  life,  and  be  turned 


his  attaatioB  to  bottioultars  and  arboricultara  as  a  msana  of  recreatioa 
(thus  proTing  that  the  busiest  OMa  have  the  moat  leisure),  and  inddeo- 
tally  to  those  parsaita  manuliMtured  some  wines,  whidi  ha  stored  for 
his  own  use. 

**  AmUtknis  to  ealarga  hk  sstabHsbment,  he  starlsd  out  with  bto  win- 
dow-faateners,  iotoBding  to  sell  the  patent  right  of  differant  States,  and 
iuTsst  the  proceeds  in  the  other  invention  or  in  making  and  storing 
wines.  When  in  New  Orieaas  he  found  hia  patent  right  poor  stock, 
and  not  wishing  to  leave  Louisiana  without  at  least  olsaring  his  ex- 
panses, he  sent  home  for  a  basksC  of  his  wine.  Thiskeuaedaa  a  sample, 
and  took  large  orden  la  New  Orieaas  and  Mobile.  This  unlooked-for 
success  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  anything  that  a^Maled  to  the 
sense  of  taste,  especially  the  bibulous  taste,  would  prore  more  profltabis 
than  window-festenan  or  new  style  pianos,  and  he  at  oac«  returned 
home  and  directed  his  attention  to  fhiit  and  wine  wskJng. 

**  From  a  small  beginning,  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  he  has  attained  great  snceesi  as  a  vine-grower.  His  Mount  Pitjspect 
Vineyards  are  at  Passaic,  on  which  are  raised  Tines  of  dUforent  varit- 
ties,  some  of  the  moat  difficult  to  bring  to  maturity.  Aoriong  then  it 
the  imported  Oporto  grape,  from  which  Is  made  the  Port  grape  wine, 
Which  rivals  In  every  quality  the  Spanish  Port.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  utmost  care  and  unceasing  attention  during  tra  years  of  costly  ex- 
periments were  nscessary  to  bring  the  Oporto  grape  to  a  bearing  point, 
in  which  time  thousands  of  Tinss  sickened  and  died  during  our  wiaten 
and  springs.  A  few,  however,  survived,  and  they,  after  right  and  tea 
yean*  nurring,  at  last  became  hardy,  and  funned  the  stock  from  mhkik 
rigorous  layen  were  made  for  propagaUng.  The  vines  thus  obtalosd 
have  now  become  acclimated  and  thrive  well.  Having  pass^fl  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  they  become  healthy,  vigoroua,  and  prolific 
bearers.  The  grapes  are  allowed  to  hang  until  October,  whan  they  be- 
come '  dead  ripe.*  They  are  than  gathered  and  put  in  tb«  wine-prai, 
whence  the  Juice  Is  conveyed  In  pipes  to  vats,  where  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main. 

**  The  average  production  of  the  rineyards  controlled  by  Mr.  Speer  it 
about  thirty-two  thousand  gallons  a  year. 

**  Mr.  Speer  has  deTot«Ml  over  twenty  yean  to  the  study  of  Tinoas  hr* 
mentatfon.  He  firrt  oommencad  in  a  small  way  by  making  fruit  wines 
fh>m  cunmats  aad  berries,  and  sooa  became  interested  in  the  planting  of 
vineyard*  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  where  he  has  expended  thonsaods  of  dollan 
in  experimenting  on  the  cultivation  of  foreign  wine  grapaa  and  In  tiis 
employment  ot  the  moat  skilled  wino-growen  of  Baropa.  Mr.  8pe«r 
was  the  first  in  this  country  who  extensively  advertiaed  American  wioM. 

**  So  mptdly  has  the  demand  for  Sodality  (a  claret)  and  Port  grape 
wine  of  New  Jersey  pmductfon  Inoreassd,  that  It  was  found  necesmry 
to  enUrge  the  cellarage  aad  storage  accommodations,  and  a  fine  tiiree- 
story  building,  one  hundred  foot  ftt>nt,  ban  been  erected,  having  under* 
neath  several  cellars,  one  within  another,  where  any  degree  of  tempera- 
ture  can  be  steadily  maintained. 

**  What  he  began  as  an  experiment  has  proved  the  stepping-stone  to 
fortune,  and  he  now  has  the  most  sxtansive  vineyards  and  wtne-vaulti 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and  an  office  and  salesroom  at  No.  16  Warrsa 
Street,  New  York.  Notwithstanding  his  many  engagementa,  he  still 
found  time  to  apare  to  ftilfill  the  dutiea  of  a  good  citiien  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  every  movement  that  tended  to  the  welfiu^  of  the  village. 
In  18S7  he  saw  that  grading  and  paving  the  streets  would  enhance  ths 
value  of  property  largely,  ao,  after  obtaining  the  necessary  autboritjr 
fttMn  the  Legislature,  at  It  he  want,  devoting  an  entire  year,  without 
hope  or  proepect  of  reward,  to  the  enterprise.  He  graded  aiMl  laid  over 
five  miles  of  sidewalk  in  about  five  months,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  ths 
fkct  that  more  houses  have  been  erected  in  Passaic  during  the  piist  twelve 
yean  than  in  one  hundred  yiean  before,  and  handaome  villas  and  cot- 
tages dot  the  landscape  In  every  direction.  As  a  oonsequwice,  the  value 
of  property  has  more  than  doubled,  and,  although  there  are  many  bean- 
tifnl  sites  for  buildlnga,  they  are  held  at  largely  enhanced  prices  as  ooai- 
pared  with  two  yean  ago.  His  Port  grape  wines  have  acquired  a  world- 
wide reputation  among  physicians,  and  are  used  in  hospitals  as  the  bert 
wine  for  medical  purpoeea,and  are  largely  used  by  churches  Ibr  coOBSti* 
nion.** 

In  1870,  Mr.  Speer  being  owner  of  considerable 
property  in  Passaic,  which  he  had  purchased  from 
time  to  time  during  the  five  years  previous,  wasdeeplj 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  starting  a  printing-office  and  publishiofr  & 
newspaper  in  the  interests  of  the  village.    Accord* 
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ingly,  Jan.  9, 1870,  the  first  copy  of  the  Weekly  Bern, 
an  independent  four-page  paper,  was  issued.  Before 
six  months  had  expired  he  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
large the  paper,  which  he  did  to  eight  pages,  and  it 
is  yet  published  and  edited  by  Mr.  Speer. 

Since  the  Item  was  started  two  daily  papers  have 
sprung  up  in  Passaic,  each  published  by  estimable 
parties,  whom  Mr.  Speer  brought  to  Passaic  at  different 
periods  as  foremen  in  his  office,  in  which  capacity  they 
each  served  faithfully  until  they  started  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speer  is  also  the  inventor  of  several  new  and 
useful  improvements  not  yet  fully  developed ;  one  is 
a  new  method  for  rapid  transit  in  cities,  called  "  Speer's 
Traveling  Sidewalk,''  about  which  there  was  so  much 
excitement  a  few  years  ago  when  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  giving  Mr.  Speer  a  charter  for 
building  it  the  whole  length  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Large  capital  stood  ready,  and  but  for  the  veto  of 
(Governor  Dix  it  would  have  been  built.  The  plan  is 
a  novel  one,  and  is  said  by  eminent  engineers  to  be 
practically  a  series  of  platforms  connected  together, 
forming  an  endless  train  of  cars,  to  be  run  continu- 
ously without  stopping,  by  stationary  engines.  The 
most  ingenious  thing  about  it  is  the  plan  by  which 
passengers  are  to  get  on  and  off  the  train  without 
stopping  it ;  even  if  run  at  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  an  old  man  or  one  on  snitches  can  get  on  and 
off  as  easily  as  to  get  from  one  chair  to  another  on  his 
own  piazza.  This  invention  Mr.  Speer  is  still  working 
to  have  introduced  on  some  short  route  to  prove  to 
the  traveling  public  its  practicability.  Mr.  Speer  has 
done  much  for  the  prosperity  of  Passaic.  He  built 
the  first  public  hall  in  the  city ;  he  secured  by  sub- 
scription the  first  set  of  street-lights,  purchased  the 
lamps,  and  had  them  placed  on  wooden  posts  about 
the  streets ;  procured  the  change  of  the  name  of  the 
Tillage  from  Acquackanonk  to  Passaic ;  was  the  first 
to  apply  to  the  representative  in  Congress  to  get  the 
government  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Passaic 
River ;  and  he  has  expended  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
grading  the  streets  and  laying  the  first  crosswalks  Jind 
sidewalks  in  the  village.  In  various  other  ways  he 
has  aided  in  its  improvement  and  encouraged  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  enterprise. 

William  8.  Anderson. — The  Anderson  family  are 
of  Scotch  extraction,  and  at  an  early  period  located 
in  Bergen  County,  John,  the  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biographical  sketch,  having  resided  at 
Hackensack.  He  was  an  extensive  merchant,  and 
both  in  New  York  City  and  in  New  Jersey  conducted 
business  interests  of  great  magnitude.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine,  daughter  of  Christian 
Zabriskie,  of  Paramus,  to  whom  were  born  children, 
— David  I.,  John,  Maria  (Mrs.  Abram  Berry),  and 
Jane  (Mrs.  Andrew  Parsons).  The  death  of  Mr.  An- 
derson occurred  at  Hackensack,  after  a  life  of  ex- 
tended usefulness.  The  birth  of  his  son,  David  I., 
took  place  at  Hackensack,  in  November,  1792,  where 


his  boyhood  and  the  principal  portion  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  business  pursuits.  He  was  married  to  Mist 
Anna  Strong,  of  New  York  City,  whose  ancestors 
were  prominent  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  filled  many  important  public  trusts.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anderson  were  born  children, — Helen  (Mrs. 
Price),  John,  who  resides  upon  the  homestead  in  Ber- 
gen County,  Catherine  (Mrs.  Aycrigg),  and  William 
S.  The  death  of  David  I.  Anderson  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Bergen  County  in  1878.  His  son,  William 
S.,  was  born  in  1827,  at  Hackensack,  and  the  early 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  the  home  of  his  parents 
in  Lodi  township.  His  boyhood  was  uneventfid, 
having  been  chiefly  spent  at  school  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  elsewhere.  The  family  having  removed 
in  1848  to  Passaic,  Mr.  Anderson,  after  attaining  his 
majority,  became  a  clerk  in  the  lumber  and  coal  office 
of  Anderson  &  Poet,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  years  was  admitted  as  a  partner.  This  business 
was  eventually  controlled  and  is  still  conducted  by 
him.  He  was  first  married  to  Miss  Clara,  daughter 
of  John  A.  Post,  to  whom  were  bom  children, — John, 
William  S.,  and  Kate  C.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Ander- 
son occurred  in  1872,  and  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  second 
time  married  to  Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Ter- 
hune,  of  Lodi.  They  have  two  children, — Richard 
and  Sarah.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  Republican  in  his  po- 
litical predilections,  and  while  manifesting  a  laudable 
interest  in  public  affairs,  is  indifferent  to  the  honors 
of  office,  which  have  repeatedly  been  proffered  and 
declined.  His  attention  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  business  enterprises,  he  being  the  rep- 
resentative lumber  dealer  of  the  county.  He  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  for  Passaic  a  village  char- 
ter, and  may  practically  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Anderson's  religious  preferences  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  at  which 
he  worships,  Mrs.  Anderson  being  a  member  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Passaic. 

Abram  K.  Ackerman. — ^The  family  of  Ackerman 
dates  back  to  the  early  settlement  of  Bergen  County, 
and  the  name  is  frequently  found  in  connection  with 
its  history.  John,  grandfather  of  Abram  N.,  was  a 
farmer,  and  resided  at  Yawpaugh,  in  Bergen  County. 
His  children  were  Lawrence,  Nicholas,  and  James, 
all  of  whom  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  their  birth. 

Nicholas  was  father  of  our  subject,  and  was  a  farmer 
and  master-mason  by  trade;  resided  in  Franklin  town- 
ship until  1863,  when  he  removed  to  Paterson,  where 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1869.  His 
wife,  Polly  Snyder,  died  in  1877.  Their  children 
were  John  N.,  for  many  years  a  justice  of  the  peace  at 
Hackensack,  and  who  carries  on  the  steam  sawing- 
and  planing-mill  at  that  place;  Abram  N.  and  a 
twin-brother,  George,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  of  smallpox,  while  engaged  in  New  York  in  a 
dry-goods  house. 

Abram  N.  was  born  in  Franklin  township,  Aug. 
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27, 1880.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the 
district  school  in  his  native  place.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  began  learning  the  carpenter's  trade  with 
Col.  Andrew  Derrom,  of  Paterson,  with  whom  he 
served  six  years.  After  a  few  years  as  journeyman  in 
New  York  and  for  Mr.  Derrom,  he  established  busi- 
ness for  himself  on  Broadway,  near  Bridge  Street, 
Paterson,  as  a  contractor  and  builder.  He  then  as- 
sociated with  him  in  business  John  Berdan,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Berdan  &  Ackerman,  who  withdrew 
after  two  years.  He  then  associated  with  him  in 
business  partnership  John  J.  Snyder,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Ackerman  &  Snyder,  which  continued  fer 
eight  years.  While  residing  in  Paterson  he  was 
deacon  in  Kev.  J.  H.  Duryea's  church,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  Mr.  Ackerman  removed  to  Pas- 
saic and  formed  a  partnership  with  Adrian  Hopper, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Ackerman  &  Hopper,  and 
established  the  steam  sawing-  and  planing-mill  (to 
which  they  subsequently  added  a  fine  brick  addition), 
which  they  carried  on  until  June,  1881,  when  he  pur- 
chased Mr.  Hopper's  interest  in  the  concern,  and  in 
1882  controls  the  entire  business. 

He  gives  employment  to  sixteen  men,  and  consumes 
some  two  million  feet  of  lumber  a  year,  making  his 
purchases  of  lumber  in  Albany  and  Troy,  and  ship- 
ping by  water  to  Passaic,  where  he  has  a  dock-front 
of  some  three  hundred  feet,  all  in  connection  with  his 
&ctory.  He  built  his  present  substantial,  residence 
near  his  mill  in  1869. 

Mr.  Ackerman  has  devoted  himself  closely  to  busi- 
ness pursuits,  and  by  his  industry  and  judicious 
management  secured  a  fair  competency. 

He  was  formerly  a  deacon  in  the  North  Reformed 
Church  at  Passaic,  and  is  a  liberal  supporter  of  church 
and  school  interests. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Passaic 
in  1875,  and  in  1879  was  appointed  street  superin- 
tendent. 

He  married,  July  80, 1848,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Sarah  Rutan,  originally  of  Sussex  County. 
Their  children  are  Mary,  wife  of  E.  L.  Hewson,  a 
merchant  in  Paterson ;  Oeorge  H.  and  Elmer  E.,  in 
business  with  their  father ;  and  one  son,  Charlie,  died 
when  two  years  old. 

He  has  by  his  own  exertions  and  careftil  study  so 
far  mastered  the  knowledge  of  wood-working  ma- 
chinery that  he  has  built  nearly  half  of  the  machines 
now  running  in  his  factory,  among  which  is  one  of 
th'e  best  kindling-wood  saw  and  splitting-machines  in 
operation,  also  a  very  fine  and  ingenious  set  of  pack- 
ing-box machines,  upon  which  two  sawyers  have  cut 
as  many  as  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  large  cases  in 
ten  hours,  thereby  consuming  a  very  large  amount  of 
lumber  in  the  busy  season. 

James  Waterhouse.— The  Waterhouse  family  are 
of  Flemish  descent,  and  doubtless  made  England  their 
home  at  a  period  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 


centuries,  where  one  of  its  members  formed  a  matri- 
monial alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  In 
the  direct  line  of  descent  from  this  branch  came  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch, 
whose  birth  occurred  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  the 
dwelling  where  were  also  born  three  generations  of  the 
family.  His  children  were  four  sons — ^Thomas,  John, 
James,  and  Jerry — and  four  daughters.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse  occurred  in  Yorkshire.  His  son 
Jerry  was  bom  at  the  ancestral  home,  Dec  18, 1878, 
where  his  early  years  were  spent  at  school.  He  later 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  manu&cture  of  woolen 
goods,  and  soon  after  engaged  in  the  production  of 
shawls.  Having  discerned  a  wider  field  for  enter- 
prise in  the  New  World,  he  sailed  for  America,  and 
located  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  where  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  woolen  mills  at  that  point  Here  he  in- 
troduced the  first  power-loom  for  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  fabrics.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  John  Piatt,  bom  April  8,  1794,  to  whom 
were  bom  nine  children, — John,  James,  Miles,  Mary 
Ann  (Mrs.  Kimball),  Ruth  (Mrs.  Ooodall),  George, 
Ann  Melissa,  who  died  in  infancy,  Ann  V.  (Mrs.  Lane), 
and  Leila  (Mrs.  Farrar).  James,  of  this  number,  was 
bom  March  20,  1820,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  ac- 
companied his  parents  to  the  United  States  in  1820, 
when  but  a  child.  The  years  of  his  early  life  were 
uneventftil,  having  been  spent  at  school,  after  which 
he  embarked  in  manufacturing  pursuits  at  Walpole 
and  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  company  with  his  father 
and  brothers.  He  was  united  in  marriage  in  1842  to 
Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Parker 
Whittemore,  of  Leicester,  Mass.  Both  the  Parker 
and  Whittemore  fsimilies  are  of  English  descent,  and 
have  resided  for  generations  in  Massachusetts,  where 
the  former  were  physicians,  and  the  latter  business 
men  or  agriculturists.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterhouse 
had  one  child,  an  adopted  son,  Lester,  bom  in  De- 
cember, 1868.  During  the  year  1860,  Mr.  Waterhouse 
removed  to  New  York  City,  and  continued  his  career 
as  a  manufacturer,  the  factory  having  been  located 
in  Brooklyn. 

In  1865  Passaic  offered  an  inviting  field  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  business,  and  induced  his  removal  to 
that  city,  where  he  purchased  a  mill  property,  and 
embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  ^brics,  his 
brother  Oeorge  having  become  associated  with  him 
the  following  year.  The  mills  were  consumed  by  fire 
in  1869,  but  immediately  rebuilt  on  a  more  extensive 
plan,  and  have  since  been  in  active  and  successful 
operation.  Mr.  Waterhouse  was,  in  his  political  con- 
victions, a  pronounced  Republican,  and  energetic  in 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  his  party.  He 
was  in  no  sense  a  politician,  and  frequently  declined 
official  honors  tendered  him.  He,  however,  served 
for  seven  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  chosen 
freeholders  of  the  county,  and  with  such  fidelity  to 
public  interests  as  to  have  inspired  the  following  reso- 
lution from  the  board : 
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'*  Wher«a$,  the  senior  member  of  thia  boerd  in  point  of  continnoai 
■errice  to-daj  eeven  hie  official  oonnection  with  us  after  an  aninter- 
mpted  membership  of  seven  years,  a  period  exceeded  by  bat  two,  and 
equaled  by  only  flTe  members  of  this  board  in  the  last  forty-one  years; 
and 

**  Whereat,  This  is  an  STent  so  unnsnal  as  to  justify  some  special  recog- 
nition ;  therefore,  be  it 

**  BeeohMd,  That  in  losing  the  serrioee  of  James  Waterhonse,  Esq.,  the 
chosen  fireeholder  ttom  the  Second  Ward  of  the  dty  of  Passaic,  the  board 
of  chosen  f^ieeholders  of  the  county  of  Passaic  parts  with  a  memberdis- 
tingaished  for  his  ability,  integrity,  and  conscientious  regard  for  the 
right  in  the  discharge  of  every  public  doty,  and  the  city  of  Passaic  loses 
a  valuable  representative,  who  was  ever  ready  and  anxious  to  further  her 
interests;  while  the  members  of  the  board  individually  separate  with 
profound  regret  fh)m  one  whose  society  they  prised,  and  for  whose  manly 
and  upright  character  they  entertained  the  highest 


Mr.  Waterhonse  was  also  an  active  Mason,  and  had 
been  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years  a  member  of  At- 
lantic Lodge,  No.  178,  of  New  York  City.  In  the 
midst  of  activity  and  usefulness,  and  in  the  apparent 
fullness  of  health,  the  death  of  James  Waterhouse 
occurred  on  the  16th  of  October,  1881,  at  his  home  in 
Pa^aic.  For  a  period  of  half  a  century  prior  to  this 
unexpected  event  the  family  circle  had  remained  un- 
broken. Mr.  Waterhouse  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
both  of  a  public  and  private  nature,  maintained  a 
character  which  won  universal  regard,  and  caused  his 
death  to  be  felt  a  personal  loss.  He  was  a  supporter 
and  regular  worshiper  of  the  North  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  of  Passaic,  of  which  Mrs.  Waterhouse  is  a 
member. 

Eiohard  Ontwater.— The  Cutwater  family  are 
among  the  oldest  in  the  State,  the  earliest  members 
having  emigrated  from  Holland,  and  after  a  brief 
residence  in  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  settled 
in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  where  they  became  exten- 
sive landed  proprietors. 

Judge  John  Cutwater,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  was  born  at  Mo- 
narchic, near  Hackensack,  Bergen  Co.,  in  1746,  where 
his  life  was  spent  in  agricultural  employments.  In 
the  war  of  the  Bevolution  he  served  as  captain  of  the 
New  Jersey  militia,  and  rendered  valuable  service 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  conflict.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  judge  of  the  Bergen  County 
Court,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  practical  knowl- 
edge and  executive  ability.  He  was  also  well  known 
as  a  skillful  surveyor.  Judge  Cutwater  was  married 
to  Miss  Harriet  Lozier,  and  had  children, — Richard, 
John,  Abram,  Peter,  Jacob,  and  one  daughter.  The 
judge's  death  occurred  May  18,  1823,  and  that  of  his 
wife  Sept.  28,  1828,  in  her  eighty-second  year.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of 
Hackensack,  and  an  exemplary  Christian  lady. 

The  birth  of  their  son  Richard  occurred  in  1777, 
at  Monarchic,  where  his  early  life  was  devoted  to 
labor  upon  the  farm.  He  later  engaged  in  mercantile 
ventures  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Passaic 
River,  now  known  as  East  Passaic,  where  he  remained 
for  ten  years,  and  conducted  a  successful  business. 
He  then  removed  to  Rutherford  Park  and  embarked 
in  lumbering  and  milling.    Mr.  Cutwater  represented 


his  constituency  in  the  State  Legislature,  was  treasu- 
j  rer  of  the  Hoboken  and  Paterson  plank-road,  and 
filled  many  minor  positions  of  trust.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Catherine  Kip,  to  whom  were  bom  children, 
— John,  Peter,  Henry,  and  two  daughters,  Jemima 
and  Harriet.  The  death  of  Mr.  Cutwater  occurred 
at  Rutherford  in  1858,  his  wife  having  died  some  years 
previously.  His  life  had  been  one  of  great  activity, 
and  his  character  for  int^rity  beyond  reproach. 

The  birth  of  his  son  John  occurred  at  East  Passaic 
in  1811,  and  his  early  life  was  spent  at  Rutherford. 
Cn  his  removal  to  Saddle  River  township  at  a  subse- 
quent period  he  followed  farming  pursuits.  John 
Cutwater  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Peter  Paulison,  of  Passaic  County,  born  in  1810,  and 
became  the  parent  of  children, — Peter,  Richard,  John 
H.,  and  a  daughter,  Jane  Maria.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Cutwater  occurred  in  1865.  Her  husband  still  sur- 
vives, and  resides  upon  his  estate  in  Bergen  County. 
The  names  of  both  are  enrolled  as  active  and  con- 
sistent members  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of 
Acquackanonk. 

Richard,  the  second  son,  and  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  was  born  in  ^Saddle  River  township.  May 
15, 1840.  The  years  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  upon 
the  farm,  where  attendance  upon  the  public  school 
of  the  neighborhood  was  varied  by  occasional  labor 
upon  the  estate.  Being  ambitious  for  a  more  active 
business  life  than  was  offered  at  his  home,  he  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  there, 
by  the  acquirement  of  habits  of  industry  and  the 
knowledge  of  commercial  pursuits  which  he  gained, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  successful  business  career. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  became  a  resident 
of  Lodi,  and  there  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises, 
having  been  during  this  period  for  several  years  con- 
nected with  the  Lodi  Print-Works.  He  was  while 
here  elected  and  served  for  four  years  as  collector  of 
the  township  of  Lodi.  Mr.  Cutwater  having  discov- 
ered a  larger  field  for  enterprise  in  Passaic,  became  a 
resident  of  that  city  in  1868,  and  began  an  extensive 
trade  in  fine  groceries.  Here  he  has  since  that  date 
resided  and  devoted  his  energies  to  a  large  and  in- 
creasing business.  He  was  in  1872  married  to  Miss 
Christiana,  daughter  of  David  A.  and  Jane  Anderson 
Zabriskie,  both  of  whom  were  representatives  of  the 
oldest  families  of  Bergen  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cut- 
water have  two  sons, — Anderson  and  Richard  Irving. 
In  politics  Mr.  Cutwater  is  a  pronounced  Republican. 
He  hss  been  a  member  of  the  Passaic  City  Council, 
and  is  now  filling  the  responsible  position  of  city 
treasurer.  His  religious  views  are  in  accord  with  the 
creed  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  he  being  a 
member  and  a  deacon  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Acquackanonk  in  Passaic. 

Joseph  Kingsland. — The  Eingslands  are  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  influential  families  in  Bergen 
County,  where  its  earliest  representatives  settled  and 
owned  a  large  and  valuable  estate.    Joseph  Kings- 
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Und,  the  grandfiither  of  the  subject  of  this  biographi- 
cal sketch,  was  born  at  Kingsland,  Bergen  Co.,  in 
1738,  and  at  an  early  age  acquired  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter, which  was  followed  successfully  before  the 
Revolutionary  war.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict  he 
removed  to  New  York,  and  engaged  extensively  in 
the  business  of  lumbering,  having  executed  the  first 
contract  for  curbing  the  streets  with  wood.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  he  removed  to  Essex  County,  and 
purchased  the  homestead  which  is  now  the  home  of 
his  granddaughters. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Cutwater, 
of  Bergen  County,  and  had  children, — John,  Henry, 
Benjamin,  Joseph,  Hannah  (Mrs.  Stephenson),  Mary 
(Mrs.  Mclntire),  Catherine  (Mrs.  Kingsland),  Rachel 
(Mrs.  Cakes),  and  Sarah  (Mrs.  Morris). 

The  death  of  Mr.  Kingsland  occurred  at  the  home- 
stead in  1821.  The  birth  of  his  son  Joseph  took 
place  in  New  York  during  the  year  1792,  and  four 
years  later  his  removal  with  his  parents  to  Essex 
County,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent. 
He  early  engaged  in  milling  enterprises,  having  con- 
ducted both  grist-  and  saw-mills.  In  1812  he  em- 
barked in  the  manufacture  of  paper  at  the  old  Madi- 
son Mills,  and  in  1836  erected  the  present  Passaie 
Mills,  which  were  successfully  managed  by  him  until 
his  retirement  from  business  in  1856.  He  married, 
in  1812,  Miss  Martha,  daughter  of  Richard  Ackerman, 
of  Bergen  County,  and  had  children, — Joseph,  Marga- 
ret, Richard,  Mary  (Mrs.  Mix),  and  Martha  L.  Mr. 
Kingsland  was  a  man  of  much  business  enterprise, 
but  with  little  taste  for  public  life,  which  was  not  con- 
genial to  him.  His  death  occurred  during  the  year 
1878.  His  son  Joseph  was  born  in  1818,  on  the 
homestead  in  Essex  County,  where  the  years  of  his 
boyhood  were  spent.  He  pursued  his  studies  at 
Acquackanonk  and  Belleville,  and  later  became  asso- 
ciated with  his  fiither  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
He  remained  thus  employed  until  1848,  after  which 
he  repaired  to  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  and  continued  the 
business,  having  rebuilt  the  Saugerties  Mills,  in  con- 
nection with  Messrs.  White  &  Sheffield,  of  New  York. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  eight  years  he  re- 
turned to  his  early  home  and  formed  a  copartnership 
(in  1856)  with  his  brother  Richard,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Kingsland  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  of 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  They  have  children, — Martha 
(Mrs.  Carryll),  Joseph,  Charles,  and  Minerva  Kate. 
Joseph,  of  this  number,  is  pursuing  a  scientific  career 
in  Mexico,  and  Charles  resides  at  home.  Mr.  Kings- 
land  was,  in  his  political  proclivities,  formerly  a  Demo- 
crat, but  upon  conviction  changed  his  views  ahd 
became  a  Republican.  He  is  devoted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  an  extensive  business,  and  finds  little  pleasure 
in  the  engrossing  cares  of  public  life.  He  was,  how- 
ever, during  the  war  elected  a  fireeholder  of  his 
township  by  the  Democracy,  and  served  for  six  years, 
a  portion  of  this  time  as  a  Republican. 


The  Kingslands  have  for  generations  been  stanch 
supporters  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Jo- 
seph, the  grandfather,  having  been  a  warden  of  Trinity 
Church,  Newark,  during  the  last  century.  Joseph,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  warden  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Franklin,  N.  J. 

Biohard  Titiyl^mi — ^The  prominence  of  the 
Kingsland  &mi]y  as  early  settlers  of  Bergen  County 
and  other  facts  pertaining  to  their  genealogy  have 
already  been  elsewhere  alluded  to,  which  renders 
their  repetition  unnecessary.  The  subject  of  this 
brief  biographical  sketch  was  a  grandson  of  Joseph 
Kingsland.  bom  in  1738,  at  Kingsland,  Bergen  Co., 
and  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  birth  occurred  in  New 
York  City  in  1792,  and  who  married  in  1812  Miss 
Martha,  daughter  of  Richard  Ackerman,  of  Bergen 
County. 

Their  children  were  Joseph,  Margaret,  Richard, 
Mary,  and  Martha  L.  Of  this  number  Richard  was 
bom  Dec  18, 1818,  on  the  homestead  in  Essex  County, 
to  which  his  father  had  removed  and  where  the  years 
of  his  early  life  were  passed.  These  years  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  study  at  the  various  schools  in 
Bloomfield,  Franklin,  and  Acquackanonk.  Having 
thus  fitted  himself  for  the  more  active  duties  of  life, 
he  removed  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  the  dry- 
goods  business.  The  place  of  his  birth  having 
offered  many  advantages  he  returned  again  to  his 
home,  and  embarked  with  his  fiither  in  the  manufiac- 
ture  of  paper.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Kingsland,  in  1856,  he  formed  a  business  connection 
with  his  brother,  which  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  They  are  engaged  in  the  manufiicture  of  a  fine 
grade  of  letter-  and  writing-paper,  in  which  industey 
seventy  hands  are  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. Both  steam  and  water-power  are  used,  and 
all  the  most  approved  and  modem  mechanical  ap- 
pliances have  been  introduced  for  perfecting  the 
quality  of  their  wares. 

He  was  in  1846  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Roger  Pegg,  of  New  York,  to  whom 
were  bom  children, — Joseph  R.,  who  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  business,  Sarah  M.  (Mrs.  James  R. 
Hay),  and  Martha  A.  (Mrs.  W.  R.  Griffith).  Mr. 
Kingsland  was  formerly  a  Democrat  in  his  political 
convictions,  but  was  induced  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
late  war  to  change  his  views,  and  has  since  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party.  His  business  occupa- 
tions gave  but  little  leisure  for  a  public  career,  which 
is  not  especially  congenial  to  his  tastes.  The  Kings- 
land  family  have  for  generations  espoused  the  tenets 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Kings- 
land  has  not  departed  from  the  faith  of  his  ancestors. 
He  is  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Belleville,  N.  J. 

William  James  Boggs.— Mr.  Boggs  was  the  only 
son  of  William  and  Sarah  Jones  Boggs,  who  resided 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Troy,  N,  Y.,  to  which  place 
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The  Speer  family  are  old  residents  of  the 
township  of  Acquackanonk,  where  Rinear,  the 
grandfather  of  the  sabject  of  this  biographical 
sketchy  lived  and  died.  He  followed  farming 
pursaitS;  and  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Naomi  Skidmore,  who  was  the  mother  of  two 
children, — Samael  and  Maria  (Mrs.  Sigler). 
The  birth  of  Samuel  occurred  on  the  ancestral 
estate  in  Acquackanonk,  where  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  He  married  Miss 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  Sigler,  of  Brookdale, 
Essex  Co.,  and  had  children,  — Rinear,  James, 
Maria,  Naomi,  Sophia,  Cornelius,  and  John,  of 
whom  three,  Rinear,  Maria  (Mrs.  Sigler),  and 
Naomi,  survive.  The  death  of  Samuel  occurred 
in  1852,  after  a  life  of  extended  usefulness.  His 
son,  Rinear  S.,  was  born  Sept.  14,  1798,  and 
devoted  his  early  years  to  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  the  district  school.  At  a  later  period 
he  assisted  his  father  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
land,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  departed 
for  the  West  and  South  on  a  prospecting  tour. 


On  his  return  he  engaged  in  various  pursuits 
whereby  an  honest  livelihood  was  obtained,  and 
in  1825  was  married  to  Miss  Jane,  daughter  of 
Merselis  Post,  of  Aoquackanonk.  They  have 
had  the  following  children :  Rosanna  (deoeased), 
Alfred,  Emeline  (Mrs.  I^bertson),  James,  Sarah 
(Mrs.  Johnson),  Edward,  and  Hiram,  all  of 
whom  are  living,  with  the  exception  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speer  is  an  outspoken  Republican  in 
politics.  He  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Passaic 
County  after  its  organization,  and  served  dur- 
ing the  years  1837-39.  He  has  also  filled  the 
offices  of  freeholder,  collector,  and  assessor  of 
Manchester  township.  The  family  are  sup- 
porters of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
Brookdale,  Essex  Co.,  and  regular  attendants 
upon  its  services. 

Mr.  Speer  removed  to  his  present  home  in 
1860.  Here,  after  a  life  of  activity,  in  which 
his  abilities  have  been  devoted  no  less  to  the 
public  than  to  his  personal  interests,  he  enjoys  a 
serene  and  peaceful  old  age. 
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his  parents  had  later  removed,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1813.  Here  his  bpyhood  was  spent  in  application  to 
study  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  a  desire  to  enter 
the  arena  of  commercial  life  influenced  his  removal 
to  the  city  of  New  York..  He  became  an  inmate  of 
the  home  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Sommers,  D.D.,  and  at 
once  engaged  in  active  business  pursuits.    At  a  sub- 


sequent period  he  embarked  in  the  hardware  trade, 
but  his  peculiar  abilities  having  been  directed  to  in- 
surance, for  which  they  were  admirably  adapted,  he 
made  it  the  labor  of  his  life,  and  in  it  achieved  a 
marked  success,  having  filled  successfully  the  offices 
both  of  president  and  secretary  of  the  company  with 
which  he  was  connected.  He  was  married  Oct.  12, 
1835,  to  Miss  Catherine  Ann,  second  daughter  of 
Paul  and  Mary  Cleveland  Paulison,  of  Hackensack, 
whose  birth  occurred  April  24,  1816. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paulison  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children, — Gertrude,  Catherine  A.,  John  P.,  Eliza- 
beth, Charles  M.  K.,  Henry,  Richard,  and  Helen, 
and  were  descended  from  the  oldest  settlers  of  the 
county  of  Bergen. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boggs  were  born  seven  children, 
as  follows:  William  Dorlon,  whose  birth  occurred 
Oct.  16,  1836 ;  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  Aug.  14,  1838 ; 
Emma  H.,  born  May  6,  1840 ;  Joseph  P.,  whose  birth 
occurred  Feb.  23,  1844;  George  Henry,  born  Oct  1, 
1845 ;  Theodore  P.,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  June 
15,  1847;  and  Walter  James,  born  July  26,  1850. 
Mr.  Boggs  having  been  attracted  by  the  natural  ad- 


vantages of  Passaic,  purchased  and  erected  a  resi* 
dence  within  the  limits  of  the  then  village,  where  his 
summers  were  spent.  Having  become  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  place,  he  in  1858  with  his  family  made  it 
his  permanent  home.  He  still  continued  his  business 
interests  in  New  York,  but  aided  greatly  by  his  means 
and  public  spirit  to  the  development  of  the  city,  and 
gave  a  hearty  sympathy  to  all  progressive  movements 
tending  to  advance  its  Christian  civilization. 

He  was  in  politics  a  Republican,  but  felt  little  desire 
to  engage  in  the  contests  incident  to  an  active  politi- 
cal life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boggs  were  early  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church  of  Passaic,  and  among  its  found- 
ers. At  a  later  period  they  became  associated  with 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  of 
which  Mr.  Boggs  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  May  15,  1872,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. A  very  just  conception  of  his  noble  Christian 
character  may  be  derived  from  the  following  extract, 
taken  from  a  religious  publication : 

"  He  was  an  earnest,  consistent,  and  devoted  fol- 
lower of  his  Lord  and  Saviour,— one  who,  having 
made  a  profession,  by  the  grace  of  God  lived  up  to 
that  profession.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  feelings  and 
tender  sympathies.  He  was  a  strong  denominational 
man,  yet  he  loved  all  of  the  household  of  faith.  Fare- 
well I  Farewell,  dear  brother  I  Already  hast  thou 
heard  thy  Saviour's  voice,  *  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faith ftil  servant.'    Great  and  glorious  is  thy  reward.'* 


CHAPTER    LV. 

CITY  OF   PATBRSON.» 

The  writer  has  been  engaged  since  1870  in  collect- 
ing and  preserving  materials  relating  to  the  history 
of  Paterson,  especially  the  first  years  of  its  existence 
and  its  early  men. of  note.  He  has  thus  accumulated 
several  hundred  pages  of  short-hand  notes  of  conver- 
sations with  some  of  the  older  citizens,  many  of  whom 
are  now  dead,  such  as  the  venerable  John  Colt,  Aaron 
King,  Charles  Smith  Kinsey,  Henry  Clark,  and  others, 
whose  families  were  closely  identified  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  place.  Many  works  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  on  the  subject  have  been  acquired,  together 
with  numerous  pamphlets,  newspaper  files,  maps, 
manuscripts,  account-books,  and  other  records,  so 
that  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  sketch  the 
difficulty  has  been  rather  from  the  embarrassemerU  du 
riches  than  from  the  paucity  of  material.  What  fol- 
lows has  been  carefully  selected  from  the  data  on 
hand,  with  the  view  of  presenting  concisely  the  more 
striking  facts  of  the  city's  origin  and  progress,  without 
too  wearisome  a  minutia  of  detail.  Wherever  dates 
are  given  without  qualification  they  are  based  upon 
public  or  private  contemporaneous  records  in  prefer- 
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ence  to  the  recollections  of  individiutls.  So,  if  some 
critical  reader  should  find  a  statement  of  (act  or  date 
herewith  given  which  differs  from  his  own  memory 
on  the  snbject,  he  may  nevertheless  rest  assured  that 
it  has  not  been  made  without  due  authority. 

Early  Hittory. — ^The  territory  now  embraced  within 
the  bounds  of  the  city  of  Paterson  comprises  parts  of 
several  distinct  tracts,  settled  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumstances.     That  portion  south 
of  the  river  Passaic  and  east  of  th6  mountain  was 
part  of  the  Acquackanonk  Patent,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  work.    The  section  | 
adjoining  on  the  west  was  included  in  a  purchase 
made  in  1719  by  some  of  the  Acquackanonk  settlers  ; 
and  their  friends.     Of  the  territory  north  of  the  ' 
river,  that  portion  lying  east  of  Clinton  Street  was  in 
the  Wagraw  tract,  and  the  remainder  was  a  part  of  i 
the  Totowa  Patent,  which  was  sold  in  1687.    It  is  not 
easy  to  tell  just  where  the  first  settlement  was  made  ' 
within  the  present  area  of  Paterson.     So  early  as  ' 
1707  a  road  was  laid  out  from  Newark  to  Acquacka-  i 
nonk,  and  through  what  is  now  Paterson  to  Pompton,'  j 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  settlement  was  estab- 
lished within  our  present  city  limits  for  some  years  \ 
thereafter.    Perhaps  the  first  settler  was  Simeon  Van 
Winkle,  a  son  of  the  Acquackanonk  patentee,  Simon 
Jacobs,  who  located  on  the  river-bank  at  the  foot  of 
Willis  Street  at  least  as  early  as  1719.    Totowa  was 
settled  by  the  Van  Houtens  about  1720,  or  possibly 
earlier.    But  there  were  very  few  families  there  for  , 
another  generation.    What  is  now  the  First  Ward  I 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  Second  Ward  had  no  white  i 
inhabitants  at  all  probably  until  1740  or  1750,  and  i 
what  is  known  as  *'  stony  road''  was  not  settled  until 
even  later.' 

The  first  white  owners  of  the  soil  in  the  precincts 
named  were  all  Dutch,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ! 
settlers  of  the  Wagraw  tract,  were  relatives  of  the 
Acquackanonk  patentees.    They  divided  the  land  up  | 
among  themselves  in   farms  of  about  one  hundred 
acres,  on  which  they  raised  grain,  etc.,  in  consider- 
able quantities,  although  in  many  places  the  land 
was  too  poor  to  raise  even  sheep.    Much  of  it  was 
very  sandy,  elsewhere  it  was  swampy,  and  in  other  ] 
localities  it  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  wood,  ' 
which  supplied  the  settlers  with  the  wherewithal  for  > 
keeping  up  those  great  wood-fires  for  which  our  an-  | 
cestors  were  so  famous. 

The  sparseness  of  population  in  those  early  days  is 
indicated  in  a  measure  by  the  dates  of  laying  out  some 
of  the  roads,  although,  of  course,  there  were  "  wood 
roads"  soon  after  the  land  was  taken  up.  The  first 
road  through  this  section  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  laid  out  in  1707.  This  ran  along  the  border  of  the 
Dundee  Lake,  through  Market  Street,  Vreeland  Ave- 
nue, Willis  Street,  York  Avenue  or  East  Eighteenth 


1  History  of  PMMiic  Oonnty  Bottdt,  by  WillUm  Nelson,  p.  10. 
t  Historical  Sketch  of  Passaic  County,  by  William  Nelson,  pp.  12, 16, 
17,27,29. 


Street,  Broadway,  Mulberry  Street,  River  Street  to 
Bank  Street,  thence  across  the  river,  probably  by  a 
ford,  along  Water  Street  to  Clinton,  up  Clinton  to 
the  edge  of  the  Hill,  along  the  side  of  the  Hill  to 
Haledon  Avenue,  and  so  on  to  Pompton  and  the 
western  country.  There  was  no  other  road  laid  out 
in  this  section  until  1719,  when  Willis  Street  was  lo- 
cated from  Vreeland  Avenue  to  the  river  for  the  con- 
venience of  Simeon  Van  Winkle.*  These  two  roads 
accommodated  the  residents  for  half  a  century,  when 
one  was  laid  out  from  Totowa  to  Singack,  or  to  the 
western  part  of  Totowa.  Of  course,  as  already  inti- 
mated, the  people  had  other  roads,  laid  out  or 
opened  by  themselves  for  the  convenience  of  the 
neighborhoods  or  for  access  to  their  farms,  and  these 
rude  by-roads  answered  all  the  purposes  of  intercom- 
munication for  many  years.  The  laying  out  of  the 
public  roads  described  indicated  their  increased  im- 
portance as  common  highways  leading  to  other  set- 
tlements. 

The  first  settlers  lived  simple,  comparatively  un- 
eventful lives,  sowing  and  reaping,  having  their  little 
country  gatherings,  keeping  up  the  old-country  habits 
to  a  large  extent,  raising  big  families  and  settiBg 
them  up  on  farms  of  their  own,  until  they,  too,  grew 
too  large  for  shelter  under  the  old  roof- tree,  when 
there  would  be  another  scattering,  some  going  to  the 
great  metropolis,  and  some  going  to  the  far  West  in 
the  central  part  of  New  York  State,  and  gradually 
following  the  setting  sun  even  to  Ohio,  where  very 
many  people  from  this  county  ultimately  settled. 

Foundiiig  of  PatersoiL — Alexander  Hamilton, 
Washington's  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
convinced  that  the  United  States  would  never  be 
really  free  and  independent  of  Great  Britain  until 
they  could  manufacture  goods  enough  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  as  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  Department  was  to  endeavor  to  enlist 
Congress  in  support  of  his  views  on  this  subject.  He 
managed  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  matter  in 
a  general  way,  but  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  being 
very  strongly  impressed  with  its  importance  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  practicability  of  American 
manufactures  ought  to  be  put  to  a  test,  which  he  had 
no  doubt  would  prove  a  complete  success.  His  high 
official  position,  his  conceded  ability,  and  his  exten- 
sive personal  and  business  connections  rendered  it  no 
difficult  matter  for  him  to  enlist  the  aid  of  many  men 
of  wealth  and  business  standing  in  his  scheme,  which 
took  the  form  of  the  organization  of  a  great  stock 
company,  which  should  engage  in  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factures, and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same  under 
its  auspices,  at  some  central  and  convenient  location. 
The  enterprise  was  worked  up  with  great  skill  and 
industry,  until  the  immense  capital  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  for  the  projected 
company.    This  was  a  vast  sum  to  invest  in  manufac- 
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tares  in  those  days.  Indeed,  the  new  company  was 
the  largest  of  the  kind,  if  it  was  not  the  only  one  of 
the  kind,  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  experi- 
ment was  at  least  doubtful,  and,  being  the  first  of  the 
sort  in  the  New  World,  was  generally  considered  by 
keen  business  men  as  quite  sure  to  fail.  In  this  in- 
stance the  prophets  of  evil  had  the  sorry  satisfaction 
of  seeing  their  predictions  come  true,  although,  had 
they  foreseen  the  growth  of  the  present  city  of  Pater- 
son,  with  its  fifty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  as  the 
result  of  this  apparently  chimerical  enterprise,  they 
would  have  fain  conceded  that  the  project  had  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  wildest  conceptions  of  its  origina- 
tors. Hamilton  and  his  associates  in  the  new  com- 
pany concluded  to  locate  their  works  at  the  Passaic 
Falls,  as  afibrding  the  finest  water-power  anywhere 
within  convenient  reach  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
and  then  they  applied  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
for  an  act  to  incorporate  them.  There  was  some  op- 
position to  the  act,  but  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
especially  those  favorable  to  Hamilton,  warmly  ad- 
vocated the  bill,  and  it  finally  became  a  law  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1791. 
William  Paterson,  i^n  eminent  jurist  of  his  day,  was 
Governor  of  the  State  at  the  time,  and  probably  aided 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill,  in  gratitude  for 
which  the  incorporators  decided  to  name  the  projected 
town,  after  him,  Paterson.^  It  has  been  often  said 
that  the  town  was  so  named  because  the  Governor  had 
the  goodness  to  sign  the  bill  incorporating  "The 
Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures,"  but 
this  is  an  error.  The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  at  New  Brunswick,  on  the  last  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, 1791.  In  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  allow- 
ing every  locality  in  the  State  to  compete  for  the 


1  It  seenif  appropriate  that  some  acooant  should  be  given  herewith  of 
the  man  after  whom  our  city  is  named,  that  the  inhabitants  may  know 
that  he  was  worthy  of  this  honor.  William  Paternon  wss  bom  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  1745,  and  came  to  America  with  his  father  two  years 
later.  They  lived  at  Trenton,  then  at  Princeton,  and  finally  at  Somei^ 
Tllle.  William  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1763,  studied  law  with 
Bichard  Stockton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1769.  In  1775  he  was  elected  to  the  Pro- 
Tincial  Congress,  by  which  body  he  was  chosen  secretary.  A  year  later 
he  was  appointed  attomey>general,  which  office  he  held  until  1783,  when 
he  resigned  it  In  1786  he  wns  appointed  to  represent  New  Jersey  in  the 
convention  which  fhuned  the  present  constitution,  in  which  body  he 
was  one  of  the  most  practical  and  far-seeing  men.  His  plan  of  a  con- 
ititutiun  was  largely  incorporated  into  the  instrument  which  ultimately 
received  the  assent  of  the  States.— Gordon**  HitL  of  New  Jtne^^  p.  331 ; 
JfaVorcT*  HiaL  of  New  Jeney^  p.  485 ;  paper  read  by  the  Hon.  CourOandl 
Parker  b^ore  New  Jeremy  HieL  SocUly,  May,  1881.  Mr.  Paterson  was 
elected  one  of  the  first  United  States  senators  from  New  Jersey;  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Judiciary,  and  had  much  to  do  with  fttuning 
the  system  of  Federal  Judiciary.  In  1790  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
the  State,  which  office  he  held  until,  in  March,  1793,  Washington  ap- 
pointed  him  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  high  position  he  delivered  many  able  opinions,  which 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Jurists  of  his  time.  But  the  citiaens  of 
New  Jersey  are  peculiarly  indebted  to  him  for  his  masterly  revision  of 
Hie  laws  of  the  State,  published  in  1800,  which  has  been  pronounced  the 
oompletest  work  of  the  kind  then  extant  in  the  United  States.  Judge 
Paterson  died  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  Sept  9, 1806.  For  a  full  and  extremely 
interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  distinguished  godfather  of  the  city 
of  Pateison,  see  "  Blmer's  Beminiscences,**  p.  77. 


establishment  within  its  neighborhood  of  the  projected 
manufactory,  proposals  were  publicly  solicited  and 
offers  were  received  irom  several  places  of  land  and 
other  inducements,  but  in  May,  1792,  the  society 
formally  voted  to  locate  its  works  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Passaic. 

The  charter  of  the  society  presents  some  novel 
features,  and  contains  provisions  that  no  company  at 
the  present  day  would  dream  of  asking.  Still,  these 
extraordinary  privileges  granted  to  the  society  were 
never  of  any  material  benefit,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  that  relating  to  taxation.  The  first  section 
incorporates  the  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  as  a 
body  politic  and  corporate  in  law,  with  power  to 
acquire,  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  any  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  goods,  and  chattels,  of  any  kind  or 
quality,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  four  millions  of 
dollars,  and  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof.  The  second  section  limits  the  capital  stock 
to  one  million  dollars.  The  fourth  section  exempts 
all  the  property  of  the  society  from  all  taxation  for 
the  term  of  ten  years,  and  thereafter  exempts  its 
property  from  all  but  State  taxation,  an  exemption 
which  the  courts  have  since  held  only  applies  to  its 
mills  and  raceways ;  other  sections  are  such  as  are 
usual  in  such  charters,  though  fuller  than  is  common 
now.  The  seventeenth  section  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  gives  the  amplest  powers  to  acquire  lands  and 
waters  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  by  con- 
demnation if  the  owners  of  the  property  will  not  ac- 
cept the  offers  of  the  society.  As  the  effort  to  make 
lock  navigation  in  the  river  above  Paterson  was 
abandoned  before  it  was  fairly  begun,  the  provisions 
of  this  section  have  never  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  society.  The  power  to  take  property  by  con- 
demnation appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  taking  of 
such  property  only  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
navigable  canals.  Other  sections  provide  for  laying 
out  a  tract  of  six  miles  square,  the  inhabitants  within 
which  were  to  be  incorporated  as  "  The  corporation 
of  the  town  of  Paterson,"  which  municipality  should 
have  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  twelve 
assistant  aldermen,  a  town  clerk,  a  sheriff,  and  the 
other  officers  usually  chosen  in  townships;  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  the  aldermen  to  constitute  a  court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  with  power  to  try  the  minor  offenses 
triable  in  such  courts.  The  society  was  also  author- 
ized to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  lottery, 
which  it  never  did.  Such  in  brief  are  the  provisions 
of  this  remarkable  charter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  nowhere  creates  any  "  mon- 
opoly," as  has  been  supposed  by  many.  It  is  given 
no  exclusive  privileges  whatever,  and  in  no  respect 
was  it  guaranteed  against  competition.  The  Legis- 
lature did  not  "  give  the  society  the  Passaic  River," 
as  is  sometimes  said,  nor  any  other  river  or  water. 
The  Passaic  River  is  not  mentioned  in  the  act,  for  the 
Legislature  supposed  at  the  time  that  the  location  of 
the  works  of  the  company  was  still  an  open  question. 
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aod  the  bill  doabtleM  received  votee  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  factory  would  be  established  on  the 
Baritan  River  instead  of  at  the  Passaic  Falls.  Al- 
though there  was  no  constitutional '  prohibition,  the 
Legislature  respected  the  principle  that  private  prop- 
erty should  not  be  taken  except  for  the  public  use 
and  after  due  compensation  to  the  owner.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  company  was  only  authorixed  to  con- 
demn lands  and  waters  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
navigation  for  the  public  use  and  benefit,  the  canals 
to  be  public  highways  on  the  payment  of  reasonable 
tolls,  which  were  prescribed  in  the  charter.  The 
directors  having  voted  to  locate  at  Paterson,  and 
having  got  some  money  in  the  treasury,  though  never 
much,  immediately  set  about  buying  up  the  land 
about  the  Falls,  and  during  July,  1792,  completed 
the  purchase  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
acres  of  land  hereabouts.  Their  purchases  comprised 
all  the  land  south  of  the  river,  west  of  Prospect 
Street  and  north  of  Slater  Street,  to  a  line  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  rocks ;  also  large  tracts  along  the 
river  near  the  Straight  Street  bridge ;  along  Broad- 
way, north  side,  between  Carroll  Street  and  East 
Eighteenth  Street;  on  Market  Street,  between  Main 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  and  south  to  Slater 
Street;  lands  between  Market  and  Willis  Streets, 
and  tracts  in  other  localities.  These  descriptions  are 
general  and  not  precise.  They  bought  along  the 
river  on  the  south  side  for  some  distance  above  as 
well  as  below  the  Falls,  and  thus  became  riparian 
owners.  All  these  purchases  were  made  by  amicable 
agreement  with  the  respective  owners  of  the  property 
in  question.  In  no  case  was  there  any  attempted  ex- 
ercise of  **  monopoly,"  or  any  extraordinary  power 
for  the  acquisition  of  property.  They  paid  whatever 
the  owners  asked,  or  else  they  did  not  buy.  Their 
total  purchases  cost  them  about  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  dollars 
per  acre.  It  was  a  very  handsome  price  for  the  land, 
much  of  it  utterly  useless  for  farming  or  grazing  pur- 
poses. Twenty  years  later  some  of  the  best  of  it  was 
valued  at  only  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  and  could  find 
no  buyers  even  at  that  figure,  when  the  town  had 
quite  a  population.  The  right  of  the  society  to-day 
to  the  use  of  the  Passaic  River  is  precisely  that  of 
any  other  riparian  owner,  no  less  and  no  more.  That 
right  has  been  recognized  by  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land for  a  thousand  years  and  longer,  and  was  well 
established  in  ancient  Rome.  The  right  has  not  been 
acquired  by  legislative  grant,  but  by  purchase  and 
uninterrupted  use  for  ninety  years.  So  much  for  a 
very  common  misapprehension  of  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter, but  one  of  great  importance  to  the  city  and  to  the 
society. 

Having  bought  the  land  deemed  requisite  for  its 
works,  but  in  reality  ten  times  as  much  as  was  necessary 
or  ever  used,  the  society  set  about  constructing  a  canal 
firom  the  river  to  supply  water-power  for  its  contem- 
plated mills.    After  much  unsuccessful  experimenting, 


in  which  a  great  deal  of  money  was  wasted  by  the  engi- 
neer, Miy.  L'Enfant,  Peter  Colt,  of  Hartlbrd,  Conn., 
then  treasurer  of  that  State,  was  employed  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  society's  affairs,  and  he  at  once  began 
blasting  a  passage  through  the  rocks  to  the  river 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  river  for  some  distance  on  the  south.  It  was 
a  mighty  undertaking  for  that  day,  this  leading  a  river 
out  of  its  natural  bed  into  an  artificial  channel,  and 
indeed  it  would  be  no  mean  engineering  feat  even 
now  to  construct  the  middle  raceway.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  it  took  fully  a  year  to  accomplish  the  work,  es- 
pecially when  a  hundred  other  things  were  dividing 
the  attention  of  the  superintendent  A  cotton-miU 
was  being  built  at  the  same  time,  houses  for  the  ex- 
pected operatives,  streets  were  being  laid  out,  skilled 
workmen  were  being  sought,  and  when  none  could  be 
found  in  America,  they  had  to  be  imported  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other  countries.  This 
accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  population  in  Paterson  at  the  present  day,^  and  for 
the  broad  toleration  which  has  always  been  a  notice- 
able feature  of  the  place,  for  nationalities  and  all 
creeds  and  opinions.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  these  new-comers  were  not  always  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  native  original  settlers.  The  old 
Dutch  were  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  as  th^ 
were,  and  did  not  have  much  faith  in  or  sympathy 
with  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  New  York  and 
other  merchants  who  had  come  among  them  and  were 
bringing  in  strangers  to  occupy  the  land.  Their 
fathers,  the  first  patentees,  had  got  along  well  enough 
without  any  big  factories  to  make  calico  or  other 
fabrics,  and  in  their  judgment  the  land  looked  better 
before  it  was  disfigured  by  the  extensive  excavations 
for  raceways,  etc.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Dutch  owners  of  the  land  when 
the  society  first  came  among  them  have  not  entirely 
got  over  the  indbposition  their  fathers  had  to  welcome 
strangers  to  their  ancestral  acres.  There  still  lingers 
a  very  little  of  the  old  feeling  of  exclusiveness.  But 
this  very  conservativeness  on  their  part  has  served 
the  purpose  of  a  sound  basis  for  society  in  Paterson ; 
it  has  likewise  proved  a  financial  basis  for  the  city, 

I  for  whenever  there  has  been  a  really  worthy  and  sensi- 
ble scheme  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the 

I  town,  snd  which  was  likely  to  pay,  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  money  forthcoming  from  the  old  conservatives 
of  the  city  or  county,  so  that  to  them  the  city  has 
been  indebted  time  and  time  again  for  the  money 

I  needed  to  carry  on  public  improvements,  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  and  to  supply  the  buildings  required 
for  the  constantly  growing  population. 


1  By  Uie  United  StotM  o%tmu  of  1870.  It  appearvd  Uuit  th«  wUiTe^ron 
popaUtioD  of  PaUnon  wm  ^,7U,  which  of  ooano  would  Inclad*  Um 
iuUlT*-boni  ohildrmi  of  fnraifn  pareott;  and  that  th«  §anlgQ-bon 
popoUtion  WM  12,868,  of  whom  237  wora  Fruioh,  148S  wn  Goiman, 
3M7  wan  KogHah,  6194  ware  Iriah,  879  vara  Scotch,  1860  ware  HoUaad- 
9n,  and  170  were  Swiat. 
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Progress  of  Paferson.— -The  Society  for  Estab- 
lishing Useful  Manufactures  constructed  one  race- 
way, known  as  the  "  middle  raceway/'  built  a  small 
cotton-mill,  and  soon  after  found  its  means  exhausted, 
with  no  prospect  of  getting  more.  In  1796  it  resolved 
to  discontinue  work  on  its  own  account.  Since  that 
time  its  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  useful  manufactures  by  others,  furnishing  the 
water-power,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  capital,  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  business.  After  the  society's 
&ilure  the  outlook  for  Paterson  was  gloomy  indeed. 
Eventually  it  was  perhaps  a  good  thing  for  the  town, 
as  individual  enterprise  took  the  place  of  the  great  cor- 
poration which  was  originally  designed  to  be  the  patron 
and  director  of  every  manufacturing  project  estab- 
lished or  to  be  established  here.  One  after  another, 
manufacturers  came  hither  from  other  localities,  built 
their  little  factories  and  carried  on  a  modest  business, 
which  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  or  gave  way  to 
some  more  enterprising  party,  and  so  the  town  slowly 
but  steadily  waxed  larger  and  busier,  until  by  1810  it 
was  quite  a  hamlet,  and  contained  several  hundred  in- 
habitants, nearly  all  directly  dependent  upon  the  vari- 
ous industries  which  had  been  established  here.  The 
war  of  1812  gave  a  remarkable  impetus  to  Amer- 
ican manufactures,  and  Paterson  shared  largely  in  the 
temporary  prosperity,  when  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  was  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  British  importations.  Everybody  who 
could  get  together  a  few  hundred  dollars  set  about 
spinning  cotton  for  the  Philadelphia  market,  where  it 
was  woven,  and  nearly  every  little  shop  in  the  town 
was  turned  into  a  cotton-factory.  When  the  war 
ceased  and  the  ports  were  thrown  open  to  British  im- 
portations ruin  followed,  and  Paterson  shrank  almost 
into  nothingness.  Then  came  the  tariff  of  1816,  which 
once  more  encouraged  American  manufacturers,  and 
soon  Paterson  was  once  more  on  the  high-road  to 
prosperity.  New  men  came  in,  new  mills  were  built, 
more  capital  than  ever  invested,  and  the  town  assumed 
an  aspect  of  stability.  Moneyed  men  not  only  in- 
vested their  capital  here,  but  built  themselves  fine  resi- 
dences, and  brought  their  families  with  them.  A  so- 
cial circle  was  thus  formed  which  had  the  entr^  into 
the  most  exclusive  coteries  in  the  land,  and  there  was 
a  refinement  of  intercourse  between  these  congenial 
acquaintances  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  Pat- 
erson since.  As  the  natural  and  artificial  advantages 
of  the  town  as  a  manufacturing  centre  became  more 
widely  known,  other  industries  were  established  here, 
until  the  amount  of  capital  invested  became  too  large 
to  be  permanently  affected  by  any  temporary  adversi- 
ties. The  panic  of  1837  was  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
continued  progress  of  this  place  while  its  effects  lasted, 
which  was  for  a  year  or  two,  but  a  new  leap  forward 
was  speedily  made  after  that  dark  cloud  had  passed 
away.  The  fluctuating  tariff  legislation  was  also  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  calculations  of  business 
men.    When  the  "  sliding  scale"  tariff  went  into  effect, 


manufacturers  here  were  almost  at  a  standstill,  and 
the  town  made  but  little  headway.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  mill-owners  adapted  themselves  to  the  altered 
condition  of  things,  and  again  their  mills  hummed 
with  the  busy  whir  of  wheels.  When  the  New  Eng- 
land manufacturers  began  to  compete  successfully 
with  ours  in  spinning  cotton,  the  silk  industry  stood 
ready  to  step  in  and  take  its  place  in  Paterson.  As 
other  factories  underbid  ours  in  the  manu&cture  of 
cotton  machinery,  our  machine-shops  were  devoted  to 
turning  out  locomotives.  3o  the  capitalists  have  been 
ever  on  the  alert  to  adapt  themselves  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  evil  prophets  who  predict  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  Paterson  if  ever  the  silk  industry 
or  the  making  of  locomotives  shall  fail  us.  Let  them 
take  comfort  from  the  lessons  of  the  past,  which  have 
shown  that  Paterson  depends  for  its  prosperity  upon 
the  success  of  no  one  industry,  and  that  her  ingenious 
mechanics  and  enterprising  manufacturers  will  never 
be  at  a  loss  to  turn  to  profitable  account  the  talents 
and  the  manufacturing  facilities  at  their  command. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  Paterson  is  best  shown 
by  a  few  figures  from  the  census  returns  from  time  to 
time.  In  1820  the  population  of  the  town  was  re- 
ported to  be  1578 ;  in  1824  it  had  grown  to  the  sur- 
prising total  of  4787,  including  the  section  lying  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  then  known  as  ^'New 
Manchester."  In  1827  the  population  was  5286 ;  in 
1832  Jt  w.as  9085,  an  increase  of  fifty  per  ce-nt.  in  five 
years.  The  panic  of  1837  caused  a  decrease  in  the 
population,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  unfavorable 
tariff  legislation,  and  in  1840  the  population  of  the 
town  was  reported  at  only  7598,  exclusive  of  Man- 
chester, which  contained  8105  inhabitants.  The 
population  at  subsequent  dates  has  been  as  follows : 
1850, 11,341;  1855, 16,458;  1860, 19,585;  1865, 24,893; 
1870,  83,581;  1875,  38,824;  1880,50,887.  The  increase 
in  population  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  no  city  of  the  size  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle 
States.  During  the  whole  summer  of  1880  there  was 
an  unprecedented  increment  in  the  foreign  population 
of  Paterson,  and  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
the  arrivals  every  night  by  the  "emigrant  train"  of 
quaintly  attired  new-comers  firom  the  Old  World,— 
from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  France, 
G^many,  Italy,  and  other  countries, — with  their 
quainter  luggage,  who  had  come  straight  to  Pater- 
son, attracted  hither  by  the  enthusiastic  reports  sent 
**  home''  by  friends  who  had  come  earlier  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  the  "Lyons  of  America."  It  was  also 
curious  to  see  how  speedily  these  strangers  were  ab- 
sorbed into  the  common  body  of  inhabitants,  and 
how  quickly  they  doffed  their  old-country  ways  and 
became  as  citizens  "  to  the  manner  bom."  This  add- 
ing to  the  population  has  kept  up  quite  steadily  ever 
since,  though  not  to  quite  as  noticeable  an  extent  as 
during  the  period  mentioned,  until  at  present — 
February,  1882 — ^it  is  believed  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  of  Paterson  does  not  fall  short  of  55,000. 
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CHAPTER   LVL 

CITY  OF  PATERSON— (CSoHii«u«rf).  i 

Mimioipal  Hittory. — Brief  notice  has  been  made  | 
of  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  Society  for  I 
Establishing  Useful  Manu&ctures,  looking  to  the 
setting  up  of  an  elaborate  municipality  on  a  scale 
even  am^er  than  that  enjoyed— or  otherwise — ^by 
New  York  City  to-day.  Although  the  organization 
of  the  local  government  in  the  form  authorized  would 
have  given  the  society  an  enormous  advantage  in 
more  ways  than  one,  it  never  availed  itself  of  these 
powers,  and  the  residents  continued  to  govern  them- 
selves in  the  old-£Gwhioned,  slip-shod  way  of  New 
Jersey  townships,  as  part  and  parcel  of  Acquacka- 
nonk  township.  This  was  hr  from  satisfactory,  either 
to  the  Paterson  people  or  to  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Acquackanonk.  The  former  were  taxed  and  to  some 
extent  governed  by  people  living  miles  away  from 
the  village,  with  whom  they  had  little  or  nothing  in 
sympathy,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  latter  saw 
themselves  outvoted  by  new-comers  for  whom  they 
had  a  secret  dislike.  The  project  of  a  new  township 
or  of  a  new  county  was  agitated  very  soon  after  Pat- 
erson was  founded,  but  it  was  not  until  Jan.  27, 1831, 
that  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  the 
township  of  Paterson,  which  was  set  off  from  Ac- 
quackanonk, comprising  all  that  part  of  the  old 
township  lying  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  fol- 
lowing line: 

''Beginning  on  the  middle  of  the  road  on  the  treat  eide  of  PmmIc 
Blver,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hackeniack  and  Pateraon  turnpike  bridge,  near 
the  houae  of  John  Manalea,  and  mnnlng  from  thence :  let.  North  eighty- 
two  degree*,  weet  forty  chalne  to  the  ■ontheaat  corner  of  John  P.  Mar- 
•alee*  line;  2d.  Thence  along  laid  line  north  eeventy-elght  degreee  and 
forty-five  minutee,  weet  elxty-eight  chains  and  twenty-flve  llnke;  3d. 
Thence  eouth  eighty-eeTen  degrees  fifteen  minutes,  west  flfty-nlne  chains 
and  flf^  links  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Oarason  tract,  now  owned  by  John  P.  Marsales ;  4th.  Thence  along  the 
Oarason  line  north  sixty>four  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  west  ninety- 
four  chains  and  fifty  links  to  the  Passaic  RiTer,  about  sixty-nine  chains 
aboTo  the  flood-gates." 

Grenerally  speaking,  this  line  began  at  the  Market 
Street  bridge  across  the  Passaic  River,  ran  westerly 
about  in  the  line  of  Twenty-second  Avenue  to  the 
mountain,  around  the  mountain  to  West  Twenty- 
fourth  or  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  and  along  said 
street  to  the  river. 

The  first  officers  elected  for  the  new  township  were : 
Moderator,  Nicholas  Smith ;  Town  Clerk,  Jonathan 
Hopper ;  Assessor,  Adrian  Van  Houten ;  Judge  of 
Election,  Horatio  Moses ;  Chosen  Freeholders,  Philip 
Van  Bnssum,  Patrick  Quinn  ;  Town  Committee,  Bun- 
nel  M.  Haggerty,  Elias  B.  D.  Ogden,  John  Strong, 
Cornelius  G.  Garrison,  Edo  Van  Winkle ;  Surveyors 
of  the  Highways,  Daniel  McCrossen,  Edo  P.  Marsilis ; 
Judges  of  Appeal,  John  Park,  James  Close,  Brant 
Van  Blarcom ;  Constables,  William  F.  Dewey,  Jere- 
miah Mitchell,  John  Givens,  Francis  Finegan,  An- 
drew Gallicker,  Patrick  Mulhollan,  Henry  William- 


son, Edo  Van  Winkle,  Peter  Brown ;  Poor-mastere, 
James  King,  Esq.,  John  Kear,  Esq. ;  School  Commit- 
tee, James  Richards,  John  Brown,  Henry  Whiteley ; 
Overseers  of  the  Highways,  Peter  Archdeacon,  Edo 
Van  Winkle,  John  P.  Marsilis,  Daniel  Quinn ;  Pound- 
master,  Daniel  Van  Horn.^ 

At  this  first  town-meeting  the  people  voted  to  tax 
themselves  1600  for  the  poor,  $600  for  roads,  and  $300 
for  "  a  free  school  of  all  denominations.''  The  senti- 
ment of  this  last  appropriation  is  highly  creditable, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion. In  1832  the  town  committee  had  to  deal  with 
the  dreadAil  cholera  epidemic  which  devastated  tiie 
land.  The  committee  requested  John  Colt,  Daniel 
Holsman,  Horatio  Moses,  David  Reid,  and  Brant  Van 
Blarcom  to  co-operate  with  them  as  a  part  of  tiie 
board  of  health  for  the  town.  Nearly  one  thousand 
dollars  was  spent  in  cleaning  the  streets  of  Paterson, 
the  better  to  check  the  spread  of  the  terrible  disease. 
About  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  died  from  the 
cholera  in  Paterson  during  that  summer.  According 
to  the  reports  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  the  ex- 
citement was  terrible,  and  hundreds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants fled  to  the  country,  where  they  stayed  for  weeks. 
In  1849  there  was  a  second  visitation  of  the  same 
dread  epidemic,  when  one  hundred  and  nine  persons 
were  carried  off"  by  it  in  Paterson.  This  time  it  did 
not  produce  anything  like  the  excitement  the  first 
epidemic  had  done.  Two  or  three  times  since  there 
have  been  fears  of  another  epidemic  of  the  same  char- 
acter, but  providentially  such  a  calamity  has  been 
averted. 

Naturally,  in  a  growing  town  like  Paterson  one  of 
the  most  serious  difficulties  the  authorities  had  to  con- 
tend with  was  the  grading  and  cleaning  of  the  streets. 
To  secure  greater  efficiency  in  this  direction,  in  1846 
the  town  committee  were  vested  with  full  powers  in 
the  premises,  and  were  authorized  to  regulate  streets 
and  sidewalks  and  to  pass  ordinances  to  that  end. 
They  were  given  all  the  powers  of  overseers  of  the 
highways,  and  the  latter  offices  were  abolished. 
Meantime  some  of  the  more  enterprising  property- 
owners  had  acted  in  the  matter  themselves,  in  self- 
protection,  as  the  streets  were  often  impassable,  and 
the  sidewalks  were  quite  as  bad  as  the  middle  of  the 
mud  roads  or  streets.  Some  of  the  more  public- 
spirited  citizens  on  Main  and  Van  Houten  Streets, 
Broadway  and  Lower  Main,  or  Parke  Street,  put 
down  sidewalks  of  brownstone  slabs.  Through  the 
energetic  action  of  Henry  V.  Butler,  the  proprietor 
of  the  paper-mill,  the  property-owners  along  Market 
Street,  west  of  Prospect  Street,  and  particularly  west 
of  Cross  Street,  were  induced  to  raise  a  fund,  to  which 
he  liberally  subscribed  himself,  to  have  a  curbstone 
set.    This  was  in  1835,  and  the  brownstone  curb  then 

1  The  spelling  of  names  as  above  is  precisely  as  given  by  the  town 
clerk,  who  filed  the  returns  in  the  Essex  Ooonty  clerk's  office  Tb# 
writer  hereof  is  therefore  uol  rvsponsible  for  any  peculiarities  which 
the  critical  reader  may  perceire. 
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put  down  still  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  But 
the  town  committee  system  of  government  was  hardly 
efficient  enough  for  managing  the  afiairs  of  11,000  or 
12,000  people,  and  the  L^islature  passed  an  act,  ap- 
proved March  19, 1861,  to  incorporate  the  township 
as  a  city.  The  provisions  of  the  act  were  accepted  by 
the  voters  at  a  special  election  held  for  the  purpose, 
when  772  votes  were  cast  for  "  charter,"  and  330  votes 
for  "  no  charter."  The  new  municipality  was  to  be 
known  as  "  The  President  and  Council  of  the  City  of 
Paterson."  The  city  was  divided  into  three  wards : 
the  East  Ward,  lying  east  of  Main  Street  and  north 
of  Market ;  the  West  Ward,  west  of  Main  Street  and 
north  of  Market ;  and  the  South  Ward  the  rest  of  the 
city.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was  to  be  the 
president  of  the  City  Council,  elected  by  the  people 
annually,  who  were  also  to  elect  in  each  ward  two 
district  or  ward  committeemen,  who  with  the  presi- 
dent should  constitute  the  City  Council.  A  city  clerk 
was  also  to  be  elected  annually,  and  two  city  coroners. 
The  venerable  and  honored  Philemon  Dickerson,  who 
had  been  (Governor  of  the  State,  had  been  elected  to 
Congress,  and  at  this  time  was  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  New  Jersey,  was  deemed  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  be 
best  fitted  to  start  the  new  city  on  its  voyage,  and  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  City  Council  by  a  vote  of 
871  to  323  for  his  opponent,  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
citizens  of  the  town.  Socrates  Tuttle  was  elected  city 
clerk,  John  Bensen  and  John  Vail  were  elected  city 
coroners,  and  John  Avison  overseer  of  the  poor.  The 
district  committeemen  were:  East  Ward,  Edward 
Clark,  John  Schoonmaker;  West  Ward,  Andrew 
Derrom,  Patrick  Maginnis;  South  Ward,  Charles 
Inglis,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Stalter.  The  new  city  started 
off  handicapped  by  a  debt  of  $21,000,  the  legacy  left 
by  the  township.  Charles  Inglis  was  appointed  treas- 
urer. The  city  government  felt  constrained  to  adopt 
a  more  generous  rate  of  expenditure  than  had  pre- 
vailed under  the  township,  and  there  were  pressing 
wants  which  had  been  deferred  for  years.  Conse- 
quently the  city  ran  deeper  in  debt  every  year. 

In  1854  all  that  part  of  the  present  city  included 
within  the  First  and  Second  Wards,  except  a  portion 
lying  north  of  Totowa  Avenue  and  west  of  the  Old- 
ham Brook,  was  annexed  to  the  city,  and  in  1855  the 
rest  of  the  present  Second  Ward  was  annexed.  In 
the  latter  .year  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  was 
changed  to  mayor,  and  the  district  committeemen 
became  full-fledged  aldermen, — a  fact  which  they 
communicated  to  their  less  distinguished  fellow-citi- 
zens by  wearing  on  their  hats  leather  badges  inscribed 

"  Alderman, Ward,"  such  as  firemen  have  on 

their  leather  hats  to  indicate  the  company  to  which 
they  belong.  The  mild  ridicule  to  which  this  custom  i 
subjected  the  wearers  led  to  its  speedy  abandonment. 
The  first  mayor  elected  was  Brant  Van  Blarcom,  a 
sturdy  old  Jersey  Dutchman,  whose  close  and  suc- 
cessful management  of  his  own  finances  led  the  tax-  I 


payers  to  believe  that  he  was  just  the  man  to  keep  a 
tight  hold  on  the  public  purse-strings.  The  territory 
annexed  from  Manchester,  north  of  the  river,  was 
erected  into  the  North  Ward,  and  in  1855  that  part  of 
the  South  Ward  lying  east  of  Cross  and  Marshall 
Street  was  set  off  into  the  Fifth  Ward.  Jan.  1, 1858, 
the  city  had  $83,000  of  bonded  debt  and  $25,000  of 
floating  obligations,  as  reported  by  citizens'  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  city's  management^  In  1867 
there  was  a  strong  sentiment,  particularly  in  the 
board  of  aldermen,  in  favor  of  launching  out  into  an 
extensive  system  of  public  improvements,  and  an 
act  was  prepared  and  introduced  in  the  Legislature, 
at  the  request  of  the  board,  authorizing  the  aldermen  . 
to  construct  or  purchase  water-works,  to  establish  one 
or  more  public  parks,  to  buy  or  build  a  public  market, 
and  to  make  and  adopt  a  city  map  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  streets  and  sewers.  The  public  improvements 
described  were  to  be  paid  for  by  the  issue  of  "  Pat- 
erson  City  Improvement  Bonds."  A  public  meeting 
was  called  to  discuss  the  measure,  and  the  bill  was 
amended  to  require  a  special  election  to  be  first  held 
before  the  board  should  undertake  the  erection  of 
water-works,  etc.  In  this  form  it  passed,  but  the 
board  concluded  not  to  undertake  the  great  works 
proposed.  In  1868  legislative  authority  was  given 
for  the  construction  of  sewers,  and  that  work  was  be- 
gun and  vigorously  carried  forward,  being  paid  for  by 
a  special  tax.  In  1869  the  city  limits  were  extended 
southerly  to  Crook's  Avenue,  and  westerly  to  Twenty- 
seventh  Street.  A  new  charter  was  also  enacted  for 
the  city,  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1867 
were  incorporated,  only  the  execution  of  the  work 
was  devolved  upon  three  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  aldermen.  Some  of  the 
heavy  tax-payers  contested  the  steps  taken  by  the 
board  of  aldermen  to  that  end,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  delegation  of  the  powers  to  three 
commissioners  to  be  void,  and  the  board  abandoned 
the  project.  The  purpose  was  to  buy  the  square 
bounded  by  Market,  Ellison,  Colt,  and  Church  Streets, 
and  to  erect  thereon  a  market  and  City  Hall  and  other 
city  buildings  as  they  might  be  needed,  the  unoccupied 
grounds  to  form  a  public  park.  When  debarred  from 
this  project  the  board  bought  the  present  City  Hall, 
which  had  a  short  time  previously  been  purchased  by  a 
company  of  gentlemen  from  Aaron  S.  Pennington. 
This  building  had  been  erected  about  1814  by  Peter 
Colt  for  a  residence,  and  two  sides  of  it  were  built  of 
stone  taken  from  the  first  mill  in  Paterson.  The  street 
was  then  nearly  level  with  what  is  now  the  second 
floor,  a  fine  portico  with  a  low  flight  of  stone  steps 
adorning  the  front.  Originally  there  was  a  beautiful 
lawn  stretching  from  the  house  down  to  Main  Street. 
When  the  aldermen  bought  it  they  set  about  cutting 
down  the  street  to  its  present  level,  which  cost  $20,000 
and  more,  and  then  built  a  story  under  the  house  and 
altered  it  materially  in  other  respects,  so  that 
whereas  the  first  cost  was  $25,000,  the  total  cost  was 
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nearly  $100,000  before  the  "improvement''  was 
finished.  In  1871  a  new  charter  was  passed  for  the 
city,  which  was  drafted  by  the  writer  hereof  and  is 
still  in  force.  In  1869  the  term  of  the  mayor  was 
extended  to  two  years.  In  1874  the  city  clerk  became 
an  appointive  instead  of  an  elective  office.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  presidents,  mayors,  and  city  clerks 
of  Paterson  since  its  incorporation : 

Pmunvm  or  Crrr  Oouhoii^ 
1861,  Phllooion  DickenoQ;  1852,  Obarlea  Danforth;  186S,  Andrew  Der- 
roin ;  1854,  John  J.  Brown.* 

Ha  TOM. 
1865,  Braot  Van  BUroom ;  1866,  Sunoel  Smith ;  1867-68,  Per«(rin«  Snnd- 
ford;  1868,  SIIm  D.  Oanfl«ld;  1860-61,  Edwin  T.  Prmll  (r»^lect«d  in 
1861  by  both  partJ«) ;  lt6S-66,  Honry  A.  WtUluv  (el«:ted  in  1863- 
63  by  both  p»rti«);  1866,  WiUimm  O.  Walwn;  1867.  Henry  A.  WU- 
Itami;  1868, Nathanlol  TownMnd;  1860.  John  Kyle;  1871,  Socratn 
Tuttle;  1873,  Nathanid  TownMnd;  1876-77,  BoAjanln  Bockley; 
1879,  JoMph  B. Graham;  1881,  David  T.  OHImor. 

CiTT  Clkeki. 
1861-62,  SocratM  Tuttle;  1863-66,  Biehard  B.  Chlnrell;  1866,  Jamea 
Mifhtinfale:  1867,  Thomaa  A.  Qnln ;  1858.  Charlea  8.  Day ;  1866^410. 
William  DaTidMu,  Jr.;  1861-62,  Daniel  Miller  (re-eleeted  uuani- 
monsly);  1863.  Oeorge  Magennis;  1864,  Joeeph  B.  Taggart;  1866, 
George  W.  Croclier;  1866,  William  P.  AUee;  1867,  Archibald  Hen- 
deraon;  1868,  Arohlbald  Belcher;  1860,  Archibald  Henderaon  (re- 
elected in  1870  for  two  yean);  187-i,  Bobert  A.  Haley  (by  22  minor- 
ity); 1874-78,  Bobert  A.  Haley  (by  appointment  of  the  board  of 
aldermen);  1879-81,  Will  Hague. 

Bkooeobis. 
1864,  John  B.  Van  Blaroom  (appointfd  for  three  years);  1867,  John  J. 
Warren  (appointed  for  three  yean,  and  reappoinled  for  like  termi 
in  1870,  '73,  76,  •79). 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

CITY  OP  PATERSON— (a>ii<in«erf). 

Mannfaoturing  Intarestf .— The  Cotton  Indus- 
try.— The  introduction  into  this  country  of  spinning- 
frames  operated  by  water-power,  first  started  at  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  in  1787,  but  successfully  conducted  for  the 
first  time  by  Samuel  Slater,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1790,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Arkwright 
"  miir*  into  use  in  America,  attracted  the  attention 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  was  fevorably  noticed 
by  him  in  his  celebrated  **  Report  on  Manufactures,'' 
Dec.  5,  1791.  Inspired  by  him,  the  Society  for  Es- 
tablishing Useful  Manufactures  made  preparations 
for  the  erection  of  a  cotton-mill  to  be  equipped  with 
the  novel  water-power  machines.  This  mill  was 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  Mill  Street,  to 
which  it  gave  the  name,  a  short  distance  north  of 
Market  Street,  or  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present 

1  Mr.  Brown  had  Just  t  minority.  The  reeult  depended  opon  the  count 
in  the  Fifth  Ward.  The  retnma  fh>m  the  other  warda  showed  that  Mr. 
Brown  was  but  one  ahead  of  his  competitor.  When  the  bottom  of  the 
Fifth  Ward  ballut-box  was  reached  there  were  two  ballots  left,  and  the 
poll-list  showed  that  only  one  was  to  be  taken  out  The  Judge  picked 
out  a  ballot  with  Mr.  Brown's  name  on,  whereas,  as  it  was  afterwards 
found,  the  other  was  for  his  opponent,  and  had  it  been  taken  out  the 
election  would  have  resulted  in  a  tie. 


''Hamil  Mill."  It  was  a  very  modest  affair,  about 
forty  by  ninety  feet,  four  stories  high,  with  high  base- 
ment, a  double  or  hip  roof,  surmounted  by  a  cupola, 
in  which  swung  a  bell  to  summon  the  operatives  to 
their  labor.'  It  was  not  as  large  as  the  Hamilton  mill, 
which  stands  near  its  site.  Adjunctory  buildings 
!  were  erected  at  the  same  time  for  printing  and  calen- 
dering, for  carding  and  roping,  etc.  The  main  mill 
was  calculated  to  accommodate  eight  drums,  turning 
about  eight  hundred  spindles.  It  was  the  summer  of 
1794  before  the  mill  was  got  in  operation.  Meantime, 
a  temporary  frame  building  had  been  put  up,  in  which 
coarse  yarns  were  spun  by  horse-power,  and  some- 
times by  oxen-power,  whence  it  was  called  the  "  Bull 
Mill."  This  was  some  time  in  1798,  probably.'  This 
first  New  Jersey  cotton-mill  was  a  small  affair,  but  it 
contained  more  than  ten  times  as  many  spindles  as 
there  were  in  operation  in  the  whole  country  three 
years  earlier.*  The  new  project  had  to  encounter 
difficulties  which  we  of  this  day  cannot  appreciate. 
The  workmen  had  to  be  imported  from  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  and  as  enough  of  these  could  not 
be  procured,  employ^  had  to  be  trained  to  the  work. 
In  those  days  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  system- 
atic labor  of  to-day,  and  the  hands  trifled  in  every 
way  with  their  work,  ruthlessly  spoiling  goods  and 
machinery.  Some  of  the  imported  foremen  betrayed 
their  trust,  and  foreign  agents  engaged  to  purchase 
and  import  unbleached  muslins  fidled  to  account  for 
large  sums  of  money  sent  to  them.  By  1796  the  soci- 
ety was  out  of  funds,  and  on  July  8th  the  board  of 
directors  resolved  to  discontinue  manufactures,  and  to 
sell  all  the  goods  on  hand,  finished  and  unfinished. 
In  March,  1797,  it  was  decided  to  lease  the  mill  to 
any  person  willing  to  give  security  to  use  it  and  re- 
turn it  in  good  order.  At  this  time  Elisha  Boudinot 
was  governor  of  the  society,  and  he  was  vested  with 
full  power  to  attend  to  all  its  affairs,  so  that  the  board 
held  no  further  meetings  for  five  years,  and  then  took 
another  recess  for  twelve  years.*  The  old  mill  was 
leased  by  the  society  to  John  Clark,  who  carried  on  a 
little  machine-shop  in  the  basement,  renting  out  the 
other  floors  to  various  persons,  among  others  to  John 
Parke,  who  spun  candle-wick  and  other  coarse  cotton 
yarns,  until  in  May,  1807,  the  mill  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  With  its  destruction  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
bade  fair  to  cease  in  Paterson. 

However,  there  were  some  enterprising  men  in  the 
new  town,  and  they  thought  there  was  still  a  Mx 
chance  to  win  fame  and  fortune  by  achieving  the 
successful  utilization  of  the  very  many  advantages 
which  Paterson  already  possessed  as  a  mann&cturing 
place.  Among  these  advantages  were  the  proximity 
of  the  town  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  mag- 

s  Ck>nTersaUon  with  Charles  Smith  Kinsey  in  1871,  who  reooUected 
the  appearance  of  the  mill  perfectly. 

*  Oonrersation  with  John  Golt  in  187S. 

*  Minutes  of  the  Society  for  Bstabllshing  Useful  Manafltotures. 

&  Beport  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Feb.  29,  1830,  on  the  Cnltira- 
tlon,  Manufacture,  and  Foreign  Trade  of  Cotton,  table  L. 
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nificent  water-power,  and  the  trained  hands  who  had 
settled  in  the  place.  The  experiment  of  spinning 
'cotton  hy  water-power  had  undoubtedly  stimulated 
the  housewives  to  greater  efforts  in  spinning  and 
weaving  at  home,  and  there  were  few  houses  in  the 
little  hamlet  or  in  the  vicinity  where  the  hum  of  the 
spinning-jenny  or  the  bustle  of  the  loom  could  not  be 
heard.  Apparently  the  first  to  begin  anew  the  ex- 
periment of  spinning  by  power  in  Paterson  was  John 
Parke,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  in  the 
business  in  a  small  way  in  the  old  society  mill. 
Within  six  months  after  the  destruction  of  this  mill, 
Parke  had  begun  the  erection  of  another  on  what  was 
then  called  Boudinot  Street,  but  is  now  Van  Houten 
Street,  nearly  opposite  Cross  Street.  He  prudently 
put  up  only  a  small  frame  building,  one  story  high 
probably,  pretty  well  back  towards  the  river,  so  as  to 
get  the  full  head  of  water  from  the  new  raceway, 
which  was  then  but  recently  constructed,  as  prior  to 
this  time  the  raceway  had  only  extended  down  Mill 
Street,  although  possibly  there  was  a  tail-race  running 
diagonally  from  the  old  mill  towards  the  river,  back 
of  the  present  Phoenix  Mill.  Times  prospered  with 
Mr.  Parke,  and  he  soon  was  able  to  enlarge  his  modest 
little  mill.  After  a  while,  probably  during  the  winter 
of  1810-11,  he  built  a  brick  and  stone  mill,  which  has 
since  been  extended  from  time  to  time  until  it  forms 
one  of  the  principal  structures  connected  with  the 
great  Phoenix  Silk-Mills.  Such  was  the  humble  be- 
ginning of  this  extensive  series  of  buildings.  Mr. 
Parke  was  a  manufacturing  and  merchant  prince  in 
his  day,  and  none  in  Paterson  made  so  great  a  dis- 
play while  he  prospered.  He  had  a  fine  house  in 
Congress  Street,  opposite  hotel.  He  had  the  largest 
country  store  in  town  on  Broadway,  between  Main 
and  West  Streets,  the  building  finally  extending 
back  almost  to  Fair  Street,  where  he  sold  everything, 
—cotton  yarns,  dry-goods,  shovels,  shoes,  hardware, 
crockery,  medicines,  etc.  Of  course,  his  mill  hands 
were  expected  to  trade  at  this  store,  and  in  fact  were 
principally  paid  in  orders  on  it,  as  wa^  the  custom 
in  Paterson  for  nearly  forty  years  after.  When  he 
had  made  up  a  goodly  quantity  of  cotton  yarns,  they 
were  packed  on  a  great  Pennsylvania  covered  wagon, 
resplendent  in  gorgeous  paint,  and  drawn  by  four  or 
six  horses,  driven  tandem,  and  in  this  magnificent 
style  the  products  of  his  mill  were  carried  to  the 
market  in  Philadelphia.  It  would  have  been  cheaper 
to  have  carted  the  yarn  to  Acquackanonk,  loaded  it 
on  a  sloop,  and  thus  taken  it  to  Philadelphia,  whither 
vessels  frequently  sailed ;  but  it  would  not  have  ex- 
cited nearly  as  much  attention,  and  it  would  not  have 
spread  abroad  the  lame  of  Paterson — and  of  John 
Parke.  Everything  went  on  swimmingly  with  this 
enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizen  until  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812,  when  he  went  down  with 
every  other  manufacturer  in  Paterson ;  and  in  1816 
his  property  passed  out  of  his  hands  to  satisfy  his 
creditors.    He  never  regained  his  former  footing,  but 


thereafter  he  nevertheless  lived  a  useful,  active  life, 
and  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  his  fellow-citizens 
aided  in  placing  him  in  various  minor  offices  that 
helped  him  to  make  a  fair  living  and  to  benefit  his 
fellows.  He  was  the  principal  justice  of  the  peace 
for  many  years,  was  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
was  postmaster  for  some  time,  and  held  other  local 
positions,  all  of  which  he  filled  with  credit  and  in  a 
manner  to  win  the  respect  of  all.  His  office  was  in  a 
quaint  little  frame  building,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
Grecian  style,  which  stood  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
Main  and  Ellison  Streets,  and  which  now  looks  like 
a  toy  house  on  its  present  site  in  Market  Street,  near 
Madison.  After  Parke  lost  the  Phoenix  Mill  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  Mexican  named  Joachin  I.  Vas- 
quez,  who  was  at  the  time  living  in  New  York,  and 
who  thought  it  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
make  money.  He  began  running  it  in  1 817,  but  the 
times  were  not  propitious,  and  in  1820  he  was  fain  to 
give  it  up. 

In  1810  the  manufacturing  statistics  of  Essex 
County  made  quite  a  show.  The  production  of  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  woolen  cloth  for  the  year  amounted 
to  201,836  yards  in  families,  and  456,250  yards  of 
cotton  goods,  such  as  cassimeres,  stripes,  checks, 
shirtings,  corduroys,  and  fancy  goods.  There  were 
585  looms  in  operation, — 102  for  weaving  cotton  goods, 
of  which  70  were  driven  by  water-power.  These 
were  doubtless  in  Parke's  cotton-mill.  It  was  stated 
that  there  were  3146  spindles  in  motion  in  cotton 
manufactories,  which  was  very  likely  an  exaggera- 
tion, as  was  the  statement  that  there  were  9140  spin- 
dles prepared  to  go  into  operation,  and  500  for  spin- 
ning flax.  It  was  likewise  said  that  as  soon  as  these 
spindles  were  finished  there  would  be  $958,500  em- 
ployed in  these  manufactures.  This  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  about  $80  per  spindle,  which  would  be  rather 
high,  even  for  that  date,  although  the  cost  of  cotton 
manufacturing  machinery  was  certainly  very  great  in 
those  days,  which  was  another  reason  why  manufac- 
turers did  not  often  succeed  in  those  times.  The  fig- 
ures given  confirm  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  work  in  cotton  was  carried  on  then  in 
the  homes  of  the  people.  While  the  statistics  just 
cited  cover  the  whole  of  Essex  County,  then  em- 
bracing Acquackanonk  township  and  the  whole  of 
Union  County,  in  addition  to  its  present  area,  Pater- 
son was  the  principal  producer,  and  there  was  prob- 
ably no  cotton-mill  in  the  whole  county  outside  of 
Paterson.  This  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing exhibit  of  the  state  of  the  industries  of  the  town 
seventy  years  ago. 

In  1811,  John  Parke  built  an  addition  to  his  mill, 
and  then  Capt.  Richard  Ward,  who  had  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune,  so  it  was  then  considered,  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  started 
in  the  cotton  business  on  Boudinot  Street,  just  west 
of  Mr.  Parke,  putting  .up  a  small  frame  building, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged,  until  by  the  subse- 
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quent  accretions  the  mill  became  quite  extensive. 
Oapt.  Ward  lived  in  good  style,  and  his  family  kept 
up  appearances  handsomely.  They  were  highly  es- 
teemed. The  locality  they  selected  for  their  dwelling 
does  not  affect  much  style  nowadays,  being  directly 
opposite  his  mill-seat,  where  the  Van  Riper  belt-&c- 
tory  now  stands.  Bat  in  those  times  it  was  consid- 
ered quite  the  thing  for  a  mill-owner  to  live  within 
sight  of  his  mill,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to 
superintend  all  its  workings  and  the  conduct  of  hb 
employ^,  many  of  whom  commonly  found  board  and 
lodging  in  their  master's  house.  It  is  said  that  Aaron 
and  Robert  King  occupied  a  portion  of  the  mill  prem- 
ises whereon  Capt.  Ward  located  in  1811,  but  it  was 
probably  some  years  later,  perhaps  after  the  war  of 
1812.  This  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  John 
Nightingale  about  1830.  He  had  been  carrying  on  a 
bleaohery  near  Clifton  prior  to  this  time, — since  about 
1825.  Nightingale  was  a  very  fleshy  man,  but  not- 
withstanding had  few  superiors  in  the  town  in 
point  of  energy  and  activity.  That  he  was  remark- 
ably successful  in  business  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  held  possession  of  this  property  until  his 
death,  and  was  able  to  leave  it  to  his  sons,  Dr. 
James  Nightingale  and  John  Nightingale.  The  doc- 
tor some  years  ago  sold  the  residence  on  the  south 
side  of  Boudinot  Street  to  the  Van  Ripers,  who 
moved  the  building  back,  raised  it,  and  incorporated 
it  in  some  mysterious  manner  into  the  handsome 
brick-front  structure  in  which  their  belt  manufacture 
is  now  carried  on.  Nightingale  had  previously  oc- 
cupied a  dwelling  on  the  front  of  his  mill  lot.  In 
1818,  Capt.  Ward  joined  with  Cornelius  Van  Winkle, 
Abram  Van  Houten,  and  Albert  Van  Saun  in  build- 
ing the  large  stone  vault  in  the  old  Dutch  Church 
burying-ground  in  Water  Street,  near  Matlock,  and 
there  his  ashes  are  deposited. 

About  the  time  that  Capt.  Ward  started  his  cotton- 
mill,  Aaron  and  Robert  King  engaged  in  the  same 
business  in  a  mill  on  Congress  (now  Market)  Street, 
just  west  of  Mill,  where  they  remained  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  after  which  they  removed  to  a  mill  on 
Boudinot  Street,  where  their  establishment  was  known 
as  the  "  Phcenix  Cotton-Mill."  They  carried  on  the 
business  in  other  locations  from  time  to  time  for  many 
years.  Both  were  among  the  most  highly-respected 
citizens  of  the  town,  and  the  venerable  form  of  Aaron, 
as  he  walked  about  the  streets  when  he  had  got  into 
the  "  nineties,"  is  remembered  with  pleasure  by  all 
our  older  residents.  In  1825  the  firm  employed  forty- 
eight  hands,  and  had  fifteen  hundred  spindles.^ 

In  1812-13,  Isaac  Classen  built  quite  a  large  mill 
on  the  middle  race,  about  opposite  Passaic  Street, 
which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  ''  Franklin,"  and 
more  commonly  as  the  "  Red"  Mill.  It  subsequently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Holsman,  by  whom  it 
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was  carried  on  for  many  years.  Holsman  had  an- 
other mill,  called  the  "  Home,"  on  Boudinot  Street, 
where  J.  C.  Todd  A  Simonton's  machine-works  now 
are.  In  these  two  mills  he  employed  nearly  six  thou- 
sand spindles  in  1825,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hands.'  The  mill  was  afterwards  run  as  a  calico-print 
works,  and  then  for  various  purposes  until  its  destruc- 
tion by  fire  in  1871. 

The  ''  Hamilton"  Mill,  on  Mill  Street,  was  built 
about  1814  by  Henry  Morris,  a  New  York  gentleman. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  the  only  Paterson  manu- 
fiicturer  who  did  not  fail  after  the  war  of  1812.  Some 
years  later  he  removed  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  where 
he  started  another  cotton-mill.  He  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  Paterson  during  hb  stay  here.  After  be 
left,  the  mill  was  occupied  by  Joseph  Smith  and  Mark 
W.  Collet,  who,  probably  in  honor  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafiiyette,  who  had  just  revisited  America,  rechris- 
tened  it  the ''  Fayette"  Mill.  But  Paterson  has  always 
had  great  respect  for  the  things  of  old,  and  the  early 
name  of  this  mill  was  generally  adhered  to,  and  for 
many  years  it  has  been  known  by  no  other.  Smith 
&  Collet  also  leased  the  adjoining  premises,  known  as 
the  **  Hope"  Mill,  and  ran  the  two  together  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  two  mills  were  commonly  called 
the  "Collet  Front  Mill"  and  the  "  Collet  Back  Mill." 
Mr.  Collet  lived  with  his  family  in  the  low  brick 
building  in  front  of  the  Hope  Mill,  along  the  race- 
way, where  he  also  had  his  office,  and  few  things 
transpired  anywhere  in  or  about  tlie  mills  that  his 
sharp  eye  did  not  perceive.  The  late  John  Oakman 
operated  the  Hope  Mill  for  many  years,  but  soon 
after  the  late  war  the  cotton  manufocture  was  dis- 
continued in  this  mill,  and  the  machinery  was  removed 
to  North  Carolina.  In  1869,  Mr.  Oakman  used  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  cotton, 
made  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  twist,  warp, 
and  ply  yarn,  running  three  thousand  spindles. 

About  1813-14,  perhaps  earlier,  Caleb  Munaon 
Clodwin  began  the  spinning  of  cotton  in  a  large  stone 
mill  on  the  middle  race,  on  Congress  Street.  *'  Mun- 
son  (Godwin's  Mill"  was  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
town,  being  conducted  by  him  for  many  years.  It  is 
now  and  for  forty  years  has  been  a  part  of  the  present 
Danforth  locomotive  and  machine- works.  Mr.  Gtxl- 
win  was  one  of  the  most  highly-respected  citizens  in 
Paterson,  and  was  foremost  in  all  good  works.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  1816,  Warren  Haight,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  carpet  manufacture  in  New  York,  and  afterwards 
at  Little  Falls,  leased  the  "  Harmony"  Mill,  on  Boudi- 
not Street,  and  carried  on  business  there  for  many 
years.  His  father-in-law,  Tunis  Bergh,  of  New  York, 
advanced  considerable  money  to  Haight,  and  in  1833 
was  obliged  to  buy  in  the  property.  Haight  was  a 
prominent  man  in  the  local  militia  of  those  days. 
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being  adjutant,  and^met  with  a  shocking  death  while 
on  his  duty.  In  June,  1887,  the  militia  were  out  for  their 
usual  "training,"  and  Adjt.  Haight  rode  a  spirited 
steed.  In  Bank  Street  the  horse  suddenly  reared,  and 
the  rider  checking  him  too  quickly  threw  the  animal 
on  his  back,  crushing  Mr.  Haight  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  spine  was  dislocated,  causing  death  in  a  few 
days. 

In  1822,  Alexander  Oarrick  and  Robert  Dunlop 
erected  a  cotton-mill  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Mill 
and  Congress  Streets,  which  was  conducted  success- 
fully for  twenty  years  or  more,  Dunlop,  however, 
being  succeeded  in  1826  by  Robert  Carrick.  The 
mill  was  burned  down  in  1845,  having  been  set  on  fire 
by  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  a  mania  for  arson, 
which  brought  him  into  trouble  years  after  in  the 
West,  he  being  shot  in  the  act  of  firing  a  building,  it 
was  said.  In  1857,  Abraham  Prall  and  Abram  H. 
Godwin  built  the  mill  of  Singack  brick,  the  dimensions 
being  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet,  and 
they  continued  the  cotton  manufacture  for  about 
fifteen  years. 

About  the  year  1816  the  "  Industry"  Mill,  the  first 
mill  on  Boudinot  Street  from  Prospect,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Robert  Morrell,  a  lumber-dealer,  who 
subsequently  associated  with  himself  William  Dickey 
and  Robert  Taggart,  relatives  by  marriage,  and  the 
new  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  The 
firm  was  afterwards,  in  1853,  Dickey  &  Taggert,  who 
in  1856  gave  way  to  Henry  M.  Low  and  John  Morti- 
mer, who  carried  on  the  business  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Low,  when  it  was  continued  by  his  widow  and 
Mr.  Mortimer  for  some  years  after  the  late  war,  the 
machinery  being  finally  sold  in  the  South,  or  broken 
up  and  disposed  of  for  old  iron.  It  is  now  a  part  of 
the  extensive  works  of  R.  &  H.  Adams.  Mr.  Low 
was  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  his  day,  a  keen, 
shrewd  politician,  never  seeking  or  accepting  office 
for  himself,  but  always  alive  to  the  interests  of  his 
friends  in  that  r^ard.  He  died  in  the  summer  of 
1865. 

In  1828-29  the  society  constructed  the  present 
upper  or  back  race,  and  within  the  following  three  or 
four  years  several  very  large  stone  mills  were  erected 
thereon.  The  first  to  be  occupied  was  that  of  Clark 
A^Bobinson,  Elisha  B.  Clark  and  Robert  O.  Robin- 
son, who  had  been  in  the  business  for  some  years 
previous  to  this  time,  operating  about  one  thousand 
Bpindles. 

The  adjoining  mill,  next  north,  was  occupied  by 
Kutan  &  Bensen  for  some  years  as  a  cotton-fiactory, 
they  employing  about  fifty  hands  and  running  fifteen 
hundred  spindles.  This  mill  and  the  others  adjacent 
were  ultimately  removed  to  nuike  way  for  the  Ivanhoe 
Paper- Mill.  When  built  they  were  considered  a 
marked  advance  upon  the  cotton-mills  then  in  opera- 
tion, in  point  of  size,  convenience,  and  appearance. 

It  were  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers of  Paterson  from  the  early  times  to  this  day, 
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but  it  has  been  considered  well  to  give  brief  mention 
of  the  first  to  make  the  business  a  success  here.  The 
manufacture  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  more  than 
any  other  industry  in  the  town.  So  utter  was  the 
collapse  afler  the  war  of  1812  that  it  is  said  there  was 
not  a  single  cotton-mill  in  operation  in  Paterson  atone 
time.  In  1822  they  were  all  idle,  while  in  1825  there 
were  twelve  mills  going,  and  three  more  under  way ; 
these  mills  in  operation  had  seventeen  thousand  six 
hundred  spindles  at  work  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  power-looms,  besides  seventy-nine  hand-looms, 
and  of  the  latter  there  were  in  operation  in  the  town 
outside  of  the  mills  three  hundred  and  eighty  more. 
The  cotton  manufacturers  in  1825  were  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher  at 
the  time,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  author's 
possession :  Shawcross  &  Berry,  Rutgers  Factory ; 
Rutan  &  Bensen,  Harmony  Mill ;  Clark  &  Robinson, 
Aaron  &  Robert  King,  Adrian  Van  Houten,  Passaic 
Mill ;  Home  Mill,  Daniel  Holsman ;  John  Colt,  two 
mills;  Joseph  Smith,  J.  K.  Parke  <&  Co.,  Robert  Dun- 
lop &  Co.,  Grodwin,  Rogers  &  Co.,  Caleb  M.  Godwin. 
In  four  years  the  business  was  nearly  doubled  in 
Paterson,  for  in  1829  there  were  32,000  spindles  in  the 
factories.  The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  had  in- 
creased from  1,200,000  pounds  to  2,200,000  pounds. 
This  increase  was  all  in  the  spinning  department  of 
the  manufiu;ture,  the  weaving  having  fallen  off  by 
one-third,  or  from  3,000,000  yards  to  2,000,000  yards 
yearly.  In  1832  the  census  taken  by  the  same  inde- 
fatigable gentleman  showed  that  there  were  then 
40,500  spindles  in  operation,  consuming  3,360,000 
pounds  of  cotton.  One  of  the  most  notable  incidents 
connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture  up  to  this 
time  was  the  success  of  John  Colt  in  making  cotton 
duck  from  doubled  and  twisted  cotton  yam.  This  he 
accomplished  in  1827  or  1828,  he  being  the  first  in  the 
world  to  successfully  substitute  cotton  for  flax  in  the 
making  of  sail  duck.  The  United  States  government 
and  our  merchant  marine  showed  their  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Colt*s  enterprise  and  of  the  excellence  of  his 
product  by  using  his  cotton  duck  on  all  American 
vessels,  so  that  in  time  it  was  truly  said  that  Colt's 
cotton  duck  might  be  seen  spreading  its  snowy  wings 
on  every  sea  on  the  globe.  Thus  the  fame  of  Pater- 
son's  industries  was  wafted  all  over  the  world.  An- 
other event  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
Pateison  was  the  coming  to  this  city  of  Charles  Dan- 
forth,  from  Ramapo  or  Sloatsburgh,  in  1829,  with  a 
patent  spinning- frame,  which  he  had  invented  the 
year  before.  This  was  designed  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty then  experienced  from  the  flyer  being  out  of 
balance,  and  from  the  drag  of  the  bobbin  by  the 
strength  of  the  thread,  which  was  then  a  great  draw- 
back on  the  spindles  in  use.  To  overcome  this  he 
secured  the  bobbin  on  a  fixed  spindle,  circumscribed 
by  a  smooth,  stationary  ring,  the  bobbin  having  a 
metal  waive  with  a  tube  on  top  of  sufficient  length  to 
pass  through   the  bobbin,  and  revolving  with   the 
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latter.  Instead  of  making  the  thread  drag  the  bob- 
bin, the  bobbin  was  made  to  drag  the  thread,  and 
there  was  a  perfectly  uniform  and,  at  the  same  time, 
delicate  tension  on  all  the  threads,  and  with  less  noise 
than  the  common  throstle.  This  new  frame,  it  was 
said,  produced  forty  per  cent  more  yam  of  the  lower 
numbers  than  any  other  machine  then  in  use.  The 
adoption  of  this  frame  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  Paterson,  and  for  some  years 
undoubtedly  added  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  the 
prejudice  in  favor  of  a  home  machine  led  our  manu- 
facturers to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  manifest  superiority 
of  later  inventions,  which,  being  adopted  elsewhere, 
gave  other  cities  the  advantage  over  ours  in  the  keen 
competition  which  set  in  after  a  while,  especially  in 
the  New  England  States,  so  that  in  the  end  this  very 
ingenious  invention  was  a  detriment  rather  than  a 
benefit  to  the  town.  But  if  better  machines  were 
made,  it  is  certainly  unjust  to  criticise  Mr.  Dan  forth 
for  the  failure  of  others  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  such  newer  and  better  machines. 

The  enactment  of  the  **  sliding  scale"  tariff  had  an 
extremely  depressing  effect  on  Paterson's  industries, 
and  the  cotton-mills  were  almost  all  shut  down  for 
months.  They  did  not  recover  from  this  blow,  al- 
though they  subsequently  picked  up  somewhat  and 
did  a  hlr  business.  The  heavy  investment  of  capital 
in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  New  England,  where 
single  mills  were  erected  having  more  spindles  than 
all  the  Paterson  factories  together,  the  introduction  of 
improved,  lighter  machinery,  and  the  concentration 
of  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  printing  of  cotton 
goods  into  single  immense  establishments,  which  be- 
came the  rule  in  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  cities,  more  than  of^t  Paterson's  other  advan- 
tages as  a  manufacturing  town,  and  tended  to  cripple 
the  industry  here,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  co-operative 
effort  by  the  mill-owners  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
Soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  enactment  of 
the  Morrill  tariff,  the  cotton  manufacture  took  another 
start  in  thb  city,  and  those  who  were  in  the  business 
made  immense  profits.  When  the  war  closed  there 
was  an  enormous  demand  for  cotton  goods,  and  new 
mills  were  erected  on  every  hand  and  large  sums  in- 
vested in  the  business  once  more.  Edwin  T.  Prall, 
then  treasurer  of  the  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Ma- 
chine Company,  with  some  Southern  friends,  organ- 
ized the  Arkwright  Manufacturing  Company,  under 
a  special  charter,  and  built  the  massive  mill  known  by 
that  name  in  Beech  Street,  near  Market,  in  1866-67. 
The  new  mill  was  stocked  with  machinery  and  ran 
with  great  success  for  two  or  three  years,  consuming 
in  1868  about  355,000  pounds  of  cotton,  which  was 
spun  into  300,000  pounds  of  warps  and  twist.  About 
the  same  time  Messrs.  Samuel  Smith,  Jacob  S.  Rogers, 
and  Roberts.  Hughes  built  the  Empire  Mill, another 
fine  brick  structure,  at  the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Slater 
Streets,  and  fitted  it  up  with  every  appliance  for  the 


business.    It  used  825,000  pounds  of  cotton  in  one 
year,  spinning  275,000  pounds  of  warps  and  twist 
These  were  the  most  important  new  cotton-mills  built 
I  at  this  time,  and  indeed  were  the  only  ones  of  any 
>  consequence.    But  other  manu&cturers  hired  room 
wherever  it  could  possibly  be  done  and  fitted  up 
machinery,  and  within  two  or  three  years  probably  a 
I  million  dollars  was  invested  in  brick  and  mortar  and 
machinery  to  engage  in  the  industry.    Before  the  in- 
vestors had  begun  to  get  anything  on  the  principal 
I  they  had  laid  out  in  buildings  the  bubble  burst,  and 
all  concerned  lost  heavily.    Those  who  had  the  mills 
and  machinery  all  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  sod- 
,  den  demand  made  immense  profits,  as  already  stated 
One  manufacturer  cleared  over  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  one  year,  with  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hands  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  Arkwright  and  Empire  Mills, 
there  were  the  following  large  establishments  in  op- 
eration in  1868 :  Henry  M.  Low  &  Co.  (John  Morti- 
mer), Industry  Mill,  on  Boudinot  Street,  the  site 
being  now  covered  by  some  of  the  mills  of  R.  A  H. 
Adams.  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.  used  about  800,000 
pounds  of  cotton  yearly.  R.  A  H.  Adams  A  Co.,  oc- 
cupying the  Harmony  Mill,  then  a  small  concern, 
consumed  260,000  pounds  of  cotton,  had  100  looms, 
and  employed  125  hands.  Colt's  cotton  mill,  on 
Boudinot  Street,  used  300,000  pounds  of  cotton  yearly, 
and  employed  60  hands.  Colt's  duck-mill,  also  on 
Boudinot  Street,  consumed  nearly  1,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  made  700,000  pounds  of  cotton  duck, 
warps,  and  twist,  having  nearly  7000  spindles  and 
50  looms.  The  Passaic  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, (>eorge  Christie,  president,  had  nearly  3000 
spindles,  and  made  275,000  pounds  of  warps,  twist, 
and  fly.  Messrs.  Osborne,  Buckley  A  Co.  (Edward 
Osborne,  Benjamin  Buckley,  and  Jacob  T.  Blauvelt) 
had  2000  spindles  in  the  upper  part  of  the  "Gun" 
Mill,  and  spun  200,000  pounds  of  twist.  In  the  same 
mill  were  May,  Rae  A  Co.  (Charles  H.  May,  Alexan- 
.  der  Rae,  Andrew  Vreeland,  and  John  Murphy),  run- 
I  ning  2180  spindles,  and  producing  200,000  pounds  of 
,  twist,  ply  yarn,  and  batts.  Mark  Heathcote  was  op- 
erating the  first  cotton-mill  in  the  present  Second 
Ward,  at  the  northwest  corner  of'  Temple  and  Mat- 
lock Streets,  his  annual  production  bein^  aboat 
230,000  pounds  of  warps  and  twist.  E.  B.  Atterbur? 
•  was  conducting  the  cotton-mill  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  Straight  and  Ellison  Streets,  which  he  built 
about  1857,  and  which  was  the  first  ootton-mill  in 
the  city  away  from  the  raceway,  and  the  first  in  Pat- 
erson to  be  operated  by  steam.  This — called  the 
"  Boudinot"  Mill — contained  2600  spindles,  employed 
64  hands,  and  produced  250,000  pounds  of  warps  and 
twists.  The  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Machine- 
Works  had  a  large  cotton-mill,  employing  65  hands 
and  2640  spindles,  producing  260,000  pounds  of  twist 
and  warps.  A.  Prall  A  Co.  employed  126  hands,  had 
6000  spindles  in  operation,  and  spun  460,000  pounds 
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of  twist,  warp,  and  ply  yarn.  At  the  Hope  Mill,  i 
John  Oakman  had  3000  spindles  running,  turning 
out  300,000  pounds  of  twist,  warp,  and  ply.  Joseph 
Whitfield  produced  about  65,000  pounds  of  cotton 
yam  annually.  Besides  these  there  were  a  number  , 
of  manufacturers  of  cotton  tape,  to  supply  the  demand 
for  hoop-skirts.^ 

At  the  present  time  there  are  but  three  cotton- 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Paterson,  and  they  merit 
on  that  account  a  more  extended  notice.  One  of  these 
is  the  I 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company,  succes-  I 
sor  (in  1878)  to  the  firm  of  May,.Rae  &  Co.    This  ■ 
firm  began  running  in  the  "  Gun"  Mill  in  June,  1859,  ] 
the  members  being  Andrew  Vreeland,  Andrew  G. 
Snyder,  Alexander  Bea,  and  Andrew  Derrom.    In 
1863,  Mr.  Snyder  withdrew,  and  Charles  H.  May 
came  in.    Messrs.  Vreeland,  Rae,  and  May  comprise 
the  "Enterprise Manufacturing  Company,"  Mr.  Vree- 
land being  the  president,  and  Mr.  May  the  secretary 
and  treasurer.    The  capital  is  $30,000.    They  occupy 
the  upper  two  floors  of  the  mill  where  they  began.  , 
They  employ  about  60  hands,  run  2500  spindles,  and  | 
produce    double    and    twist   yarns,  though    mostly  | 
double,  from  No.  8  to  No.  22,  to  the  yearly  value  of  j 
$100,000.    Their  yams  are  sold  chiefly  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  State,  most  of  it  being  used  at  i 
present  for  the  warp  of  horse-blankets  and  army-blan-  ' 
keta,  the  filling  being  wool,  jute,  horse-hair,  or  any-  I 
thing  that  will  make  a  thread.    Mr.  Vreeland  attrib-  ' 
utes  the  decline  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Paterson  to 
the  rise  of  a  like  class  of  manufactures  at  the  South, 
where  the  raw  material  can  be  had  for  a  cent  to  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  pound  cheaper,  and  where  wages  are  ^ 
much  lower  than  here.    The  competition  of  the  silk- 
mills  in  the  labor  market  also  works  disadvantage- 
ously  to  the  cotton-mills. 

B.  &  H.  Adams'  Mosquito-Netting,  etc..  Mill,  i 
— Brief  mention  has  been  made  of  Warren  Haight, 
who  operated  the  Harmony  Mill.    About  1836-36,  • 
Duncan  McEwing,  a   Scotchman,  who    had    been 
making  mosquito-netting  in  New  York,  bought  this 
mill  and  started  the  same  business  in  Paterson,  to-  { 
gether  with  the  weaving  of  buckrams  and  linings,  all  | 
out  of  cotton.    April  1,  1857.  he  sold  out  to  William  , 
Adams,  who  had  been  carrying  on  the  same  business  ' 
in  New  York.    At  this  time  the  Harmony  Mill  was  a 
modest  brick  building,  forty-two  by  ninety  feet,  three  I 
stories  in  height,  with  a  four-story  extension  in  front, 
forty-two  by  twenty-five  feet.    The  ceilings  were  only 
eight  feet  high.    This  building  was  well  back  towards 
the  river.     Mr.  Adams  took  his  two  sons,  Bobert  and 
Henry,  into  partnership  with  him  when  he  bought 
the  property.    In  1859  they  brought  their  dyeing  and 
finishing  departments  from  New  York  to  Paterson. 
About  1863  they  built  a  three-story  extension  on  the 


1  Manuscript  of  lUtUtlct  compiled  by  the  author,  and  dated  Jan.  14, 
1869. 


rear,  ninety-five  feet  deep.    In  1865  or  1866,  Bobert 
and  Henry  bought  their  father  out. 

On  March  10, 1869,  the  entire  mill  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  making  a  loss  to  the  firm  of  exactly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Whereas  they  had  begun 
operations  with  60  hands,  at  this  time  they  employed 
250,  and  turned  out  $75,000  worth  of  gooda  yearly. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  heavy  loss,  they  set  about 
rebuilding  before  the  bricks  were  fairly  cold,  and  in  a 
few  months  had  another  mill  in  full  operation,  forty- 
five  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet,  three  stories 
high.  They  rapidly  extended  their  business,  and  in 
1870  bought  the  old  Essex  Mill  on  Mill  Street,  just 
above  Boudinot,  which  they  partially  rebuilt  and  ex- 
tended by  the  addition  of  two  wings,  either  one  of 
which  was  much  larger  than  the  old  building, — one 
being  forty-four  by  ninety  feet,  and  the  other  forty- 
four  by  eighty-five  feet,  both  four  stories  high.  This 
mill  was  fitted  up  with  a  superior  class  of  machinery 
to  spin  the  finer  grades  of  yarns,  and  to  correspond 
more  with  the  European  and  New  England  systems 
of  running  mills.  Before  this  time  the  firm  had  not 
spun  yarn  finer  than  No.  28 ;  in  the  new  mill  they 
spun  yarn  as  fine  as  No.  60.  In  1874  they  built  a 
store-house,  twenty-five  by  ninety-five  feet,  four  stories 
high,  on  Mill  Street  opposite  the  Essex  Mill.  In  1875 
the  finishing-house  at  the  Harmony  Mill  was  burned 
down,  and  was  immediately  replaced  by  a  brick  build- 
ing, thirty  by  eighty  feet,  five  stories  high,  with  an 
extension  in  the  rear,  on  the  east  side,  twenty  by  one 
hundred  and  two  feet,  five  stories  high,  for  drying  and 
finishing.  Still  their  business  was  increasing  with 
marvelous  and  ever- accelerating  rapidity,  and  in  order 
to  accommodate  it  they  bought  in  1877  the  old  In- 
dustry Mill  property,  adjoining  the  Harmony  Mill 
on  the  east,  and  immediately  removed  the  antiquated 
frame  mill  and  replaced  it  by  a  substantial  brick 
structure  which  eclipsed  in  size  any  building  in  Pater- 
son. This  was  forty-seven  by  two  hundred  and  two 
feet,  four  stories  high,  for  the  spinning,  winding,  and 
weaving  departments ;  in  the  rear,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  sloping  abruptly,  it  was  six  stories  high,  a 
machine-shop  being  fitted  up  in  the  lower  floor.  An- 
nexed to  this  was  another  building,  thirty-one  by  one 
hundred  and  two  feet,  two  stories  high,  the  lower 
floor  being  for  a  dye-house,  and  the  upper  floor  for 
drying  and  finishing;  on  the  end  of  this  building 
was  another,  like  an  L,  forty-six  by  sixty -five  feet, 
one  story  high,  for  a  bleaching-house.  Thus  this 
mighty  structure  was  virtually  one  building,  thirty- 
one  to  forty-six  feet  wide  and  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty feet  deep,  most  of  it  from  four  to  six  stories  in 
height.  In  1878  the  hands  went  on  a  strike,  which 
continued  for  seven  months,  causing  immense  loss  to 
all  concerned. 

March  4,  1879,  Bobert  Adams  sold  out  his  interest 
to  his  brother  Henry,  and  the  following  June  bought 
a  fine  water-power  and  mill-seat  at  Birmingham, 
Conn.,  where  he  built  a  mill,  which  began  running 
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Jan.  1,  1880,  makiug  the  same  kind  of  goods  as  he 
had  been  making  in  Patenon.  Hia  business  has 
been  very  successful,  and  has  been  extended  con- 
stantly, until  at  the  present  time  he  employs  between 
800  and  400  hands,  has  12,000  spindles  and  800  looms. 
As  soon  as  Henry  Adams  became  the  sole  possessor  of 
the  great  mill  property  of  the  old  firm  of  B.  &  H. 
Adams,  he  began  extending  the  mills  more  largely 
than  ever,  until  they  are  by  &r  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world  devoted  to  the  same  kind  of  business.  In 
fact,  it  is  said  that  they  produce  more  goods  of  the 
kind  than  all  the  other  mills  in  the  world  combined. 
Wherever  a  hot  climate  is  known  and  the  pestiferous 
mosquito  presents  his  little  bill,  there  the  famous 
mosquito-netting  of  B.  A  H.  Adams  is  known,  and 
every  year  orders  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
world, — from  Japan,  Australia,  the  sultry  shores 
of  Africa,  the  torrid  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  other  equally 
remote  places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  whither  the 
fiune  of  Paterson's  industries  have  penetrated,  come 
the  orders  for  the  impenetrable — ^to  mosquitoes — net- 
ting of  this  celebrated  manufacture.  Upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pieces  of  this  netting  are  made 
yearly,  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  many 
besides ;  each  piece  is  eight  yards  long  and  seventy 
inches  wide,  and  averages  a  pound  of  cotton. 

The  buckrams  they  make  are  used  as  the  founda- 
tions for  ladies'  hats,  being  made  stiflT  with  starch ;  it 
is  sold  by  the  roll,  each  roll  being  eight  yards  long 
and  mostly  seventy-two  inches  wide,  though  also  made 
thirty-six  and  twenty-four  inches  wide ;  the  produc- 
tion is  upwards  of  20,000  pieces  yearly, — enough  to 
clothe  a  much  larger  force  of  soldiers  in  buckram 
than  Falstaff  swore  he  saw.  This  buckram  is  now 
made  on  a  very  ingenious  machine,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  John  Bolton,  for  many  years  prior  to  Jan.  15, 
1882,  the  superintendent  of  the  dyeing  and  finishing 
departments  of  the  works,  which  produces  a  finer 
article  and  at  far  less  cost  than  was  possible  under  the 
old  process.  Another  class  of  goods  made  here  is 
light  linings  for  women's  hats  and  dresses,  the  pro- 
duction being  fully  250,000  pieces,  each  twelve  yards 
long  and  a  yard  wide.  Also  silicias,  for  linings  for 
dresses  and  tailors'  goods ;  crown  linings,  for  milli- 
nery goods ;  Wiggins,  for  stiffening  collars,  vests,  coats, 
etc. ;  cambrics,  for  light  linings ;  jaconets,  for  facings 
in  dresses ;  tarletans,  for  inside  linings  in  women's 
hats,  for  fly- nets,  to  protect  picture-  and  mirror-frames, 
etc. ;  satin-de-chine,  a  cheaper  substitute  for  farmer's 
satin  for  coat  linings.  Suppose  we  follow  the  75,000 
bales  of  cotton  which  yearly  find  their  way  in  the 
raw  state  into  these  immense  mills?  The  cotton  first 
goes  into  the  two  picker-lrooms,  twenty-three  by  forty- 
five  feet,  where  six  lappers  and  an  opener  partially 
separate  the  fibre  and  free  it  from  the  grosser  impuri- 
ties ;  next  it  passes  into  the  three  carding-rooms,  one 
forty-five  by  two  hundred  feet,  another  eighty  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  a  third  forty-four 


by  one  hundred  and    fifty  feet,  where  103    cards 
straighten  out  the  fibre,  and  pass  it  directly  through 
,  eight   drawing-frames,  which    draw    out   the  fibre 
smoothly,  and  pass  it  from  seventy-five  deliveries 
into  the  slubber,  which  draws  it  still  finer  and  gives 
it  a  single  twist,  thence  passes  it  into  an  intermediate 
■  fhime,  and  then  into  a  roving-frame.    It  is  now  ready 
'  for  spinning,  and  this  is  the  most  important  part  of 
'  the  whole  process,  and  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  space, 
notwithstanding  the  meet  improved  frmmes,  occupy- 
ing the  least  possible  room,  are  used.    In  the  Essex 
Mill  five  floors,  each  eighty  by  one  hundred  and 
<  eighty  feet,  and  four  each  forty -five  by  sixty  feet,  are 
,  devoted  to  this  purpose;  in  the  Harmony  Mill,  one 
forty-four  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  one 
I  forty -four  by  ninety  feet ;  and  in  the  Industry  Mill, 
I  one  forty-five  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  one  forty-five 
I  by  two  hundred  feet.    The  principal  sizes  spun  are 
'  Nos.  24,  29,  81,  86,  40,  and  60;  Nos   80  and  110  are 
•  frequently  spun,  and  they  have  produced  yarn  as  fine 
as  No.  129  when  they  have  had  some  unusually  fine 
,  cotton,  and  had  it  combed  in  the  carding-room.    The 
yarn  next  passes  through  the  winding  and  warping 
I  and  slashing  processes,  one  floor  forty-five  by  one 
i  hundred  feet  in  the  Industry  Mill,  and  one  forty-two 
by  seventy-five  feet  in  the  Essex  Mill  being  assigned 
to    these    departments.    The    treatment   known    as 
*' slashing"  is  not  as  destructive  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  name,  referring  only  to  the  sizing  of  the 
yarn,  to  give  it  better  consistency  in   subsequent 
operations. 

The  most  interesting  process  to  the  general  observer 
is  the  weaving.  The  looms  are  of  the  most  approved 
patterns,  and  whereas  one  person  formerly  attended 
but  two  looms,  now  they  attend  four  and  even  six 
without  difficulty.  If  a  single  thread  breaks  the  loom 
stops  until  the  operative  ties  the  thread  and  starts  the 
machine  again.  Sometimes  the  looms  will  not  require 
any  attention  for  hours,  so  perfectly  do  they  work. 
In  the  Essex  Mill,  one  room  eighty  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  and  four  each  forty-five  by  sixty  feet, 
and  in  the  Industry  Mill  one  forty-five  by  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  in  the  Harmony  Mill  two  each  forty- 
four  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  are  filled  with 
these  ingenious  weaving-machines,  which  seem  to 
have  the  intelligence  of  living,  thinking  creatures. 
The  woven  fabric  is  now  in  what  is  called  the  "gray," 
rough,  and  of  a  dirty-white  hue.  It  is  now  taken 
into  the  folding-  or  measuring-room,  where  it  is  passed 
through  machines  which  spread  it  out,  cut  it  into 
lengths  of  ninety-six  yards,  and  fold  it  for  more  con- 
venient handling ;  this  is  done  in  a  room  forty-five 
by  fifty  feet  in  the  Harmony  Mill.  The  washing 
and  bleaching,  the  latter  by  the  use  of  chemicals, 
come  next,  occupying  two  rooms,  one  thirty  by  sixty 
feet,  and  another  fifty  by  seventy  feet.  The  washing 
is  done  on  a  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Bolton  in  1844,  and 
which  has  since  come  into  general  use  all  over  the 
world.    The  fabric  is  now  ready  for  the  dyeing,  which 
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is  done  in  two  rooms,  fifty  by  seventy  feet.  The  vis- 
itor sees  everywhere  endless  strings  of  netting  and 
the  like  rushing  swiftly  oat  of  holes  in  all  sorts  of 
odd  corners,  and  wonders  whence  they  come  and 
whither  they  go.  This  is  another  of  Mr.  Bolton's 
expedients  to  save  time  and  \ahof  in  handling  the 
goods.  The  pieces  are  sewn  together,  and  passed 
through  troughs  so  lined  as  to  prevent  injury  by  fric- 
tion, and  these  troughs  extend  from  one  room  to 
another  at  opposite  ends  of  a  building  sometimes, 
and  afford  the  easiest  possible  means  of  transit  for  the 
goods  from  one  department  to  another,  by  simply  at- 
taching one  end  to  a  pulley.  This  also  saves  the  goods 
from  needless  wear  and  tear.  The  same  process  was 
in  1881  introduced  by  Mr.  Bolton  in  the  dyeing  of 
the  lighter  shades  of  goods,  which  are  passed  like  an 
endless  chain  all  day  long  through  the  vats  prepared 
with  the  dye  stuffs,  and  when  done  are  deposited  in 
the  same  manner  in  a  dry  vat.  The  dyeing  of  the 
darker  shades  requires  a  far  greater  variety  of  manip- 
ulation, which  is  still  done  by  hand,  much  to  the  in- 
convenience and  sometimes  injury  of  the  men,  whose 
hands  are  exposed  all  day  to  the  chemicals  and  scald- 
ing water.  The  goods  when  dyed  go  into  the  drying- 
and  sizing-room,  forty  by  seventy-five  feet,  where  there 
are  sevei^sets  of  cans, — whence  it  is  commonly  called 
the  "  canning-room," — the  fabric  passing  over  steam- 
heated  cylinders  of  copper,  there  being  fifteen  cylin- 
ders in  a  set,  one  hundred  and  eight  inches  wide ;  this 
is  a  very  peculiar  machine,  which  stretches  the  goods 
to  the  full  width  by  a  gradual  pressure,  and  then  dries 
the  fabric.  It  is  next  sized  by  passing  it  through  a 
bath  of  starch,  which  gives  it  stiffness,  and  next  it 
goes  into  the  calendering-room,  where  it  passes 
between  rollers,  one  of  paper  and  one  of  iron,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  a  light  pressure  as  it  is  rolled.  The 
calendering  of  jaconets  in  this  manner  is  said  to  be 
the  very  finest  finishing  that  is  done,  far  finer  than 
the  finishing  of  paper.  The  next  process  is  the  fold- 
ing and  packing  of  the  goods  for  the  market,  after 
which  they  are  sent  in  bales  to  the  New  York  houses 
of  the  concern,  at  No.  16  Greene  Street,  and  Nos.  73 
and  75  Greene  Street,  New  York  City,  whence  they 
are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  already  stated. 
At  the  mills,  on  Boudinot  Street,  there  is  one  building 
twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet,  four  stories  high,  used 
for  a  store-house,  besides  another  large  room  wherein 
the  chemicals  for  dyeing  are  stowed  away. 

On  Nov.  1, 1881,  there  were  17,032  spindlcH  running 
in  the  Essex  Mill,  9024  in  the  Harmony  Mill,  and 
8416  in  the  Industry  Mill ;  new  spinning-frames  were 
being  set  up  having  6656  spindles ;  so  that  at  the  pres- 
ent writing  the  total  number  of  spindles  in  these  mills 
used  in  the  cotton  business  is  41,126.  This  is  a 
larger  number  than  were  to  be  found  in  the  seventeen 
cotton-mills  in  Paterson  in  1832.  In  the  Essex  Mill 
there  are  315  looms,  in  the  old  Harmony  Mill  114,  in 
the  new  Harmony  Mill  200,  and  in  the  Industry  Mill 
200  looms,  or  upwards  of  800  in  all.     When  running 


full,  between  800  and  900  hands  are  employed  in  the 
cotton-mills,  whose  wages  foot  up  $200,000  yearly. 
To  drive  all  this  machinery,  and  the  silk  machinery 
in  the  same  mills,  of  which  an  account  is  given  here- 
inaft;er,  the  Essex  Mill  has  water-power  rated  at  200 
horse,  and  a  steam-engine  of  225  horse-power;  the 
Harmony  and  Industry  Mills  have  water-power  rated 
at  400  horse,  a  magnificent  double  Corliss  steam- 
engine  rated  at  300  horse,  but  which  can  be  run  up  to 
500-horse  power,  and  another  engine  of  40-horse 
power.  There  are  eight  steam-engines  altogether  in 
all  the  mills,  several  being  devoted  to  special  uses. 
The  Corliss  engine  drives  a  54-inch  pulley-wheel,  on 
which  are  two  26-inch  belts,  each  driving  a  separate 
mill.  This  immense  establishment  is  controlled  by 
Henry  Adams,  the  sole  owner,  who  devotes  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  financial  management  in  New  York, 
his  son,  William  Adams,  taking  general  charge  of  the 
mills  at  Paterson.  Thomas  Abbott  is  superintendent 
of  the  cotton-mills. 

Henry  Adams,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Paterson,  was  born  at  No.  66  Factory  Street  (now 
Waverley  Place),  New  York  City,  on  Jan.  2,  1836. 
His  father,  William  Adams,  came  to  this  country  in 
1826,  and  being  a  cotton-weaver  by  trade,  began  busi* 
ness  in  a  small  way  in  New  York  City.  His  mother, 
formerly  Miss  Eliza  Dawson,  a  native  of  Castlereagh, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
earlier  and  later  success  of  her  husband.  Her  father 
being  a  small  linen  manufacturer  in  Ireland,  she  early 
acquired  a  knowledge  and  taste  for  the  trade  of  weav- 
ing, and  upon  arriving  in  this  country  urged  her  hus- 
band to  embark  in  the  business,  which  he  undertook, 
and  ever  afterwards  proved  the  support  and  mainstay 
of  the  enterprise.  She  herself  carried  around  and 
disposed  of  the  goods  which  he  at  first  manufactured, 
and  throughout  all  the  subsequent  enterprises  of  the 
concern  exercised  a  strong  influence.  She  was  a  de- 
voted wife  and  mother,  possessed  of  many  excellent 
traits  of  character,  and  closed  her  active  exertions  for 
the  good  of  her  family  and  friends  only  with  her 
death  in  1859. 

The  business  established  by  William  Adams  grew 
from  a  small  beginning  into  an  enterprise  of  vast  pro- 
portions. In  1832  he  started  a  few  hand-looms  in 
New  York  City,  and  continued  enlarging  his  business 
until  1857,  when  he  transferred  his  manufacturing 
establishment  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  he  purchased 
the  Harmony  Mills,  on  the  lower  raceway,  of  the 
McEwing  estate,  and  established  cotton  manufacture 
on  a  large  scale.  From  1862  to  1864  the  business  was 
carried  on  under  the  firm-name  of  William  Adams  & 
Co.,  and  from  1864  until  March  4, 1879,  it  was  known 
as  B.  &  H.  Adams.  Since  that  time  Henry  Adams 
has  been  the  sole  owner  and  occupant  of  the  old  site, 
and  is  carrying  on  the  business  alone.  The  Harmony 
Mills  were  burned  in  1869,  and  immediately  rebuilt 

Henry  Adams  enjoyed  only  limited  educational 
opportunities  at  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
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City.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  on  his  strong  per- 
sonal advice,  and  in  the  face  of  great  distrust  as  to 
the  success  of  the  project  entertained  by  his  fitther,  a 
small  store  was  opened  by  his  parents  at  No.  38  Cedar 
Street,  and  Henry  was  placed  in  charge  of  it.  The 
object  of  the  store  was  to  dispose  of  the  cotton  goods 
manufactured  by  his  father  at  No.  28  Perry  Street. 
Henry  succeeded,  by  close  application  to  business 
and  by  judicious  management  of  his  affairs,  in 
doubling  the  business  in  one  year.  From  No.  38 
Cedar  Street  the  business  was  removed  to  other 
points  on  the  same  street,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
more  commodious  sale-rooms,  and  finally  to  Nos. 
14  and  16  Greene  Street.  The  latter  building  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Henry  Adams,  who  also  oc- 
cupies the  substantial  and  handsome  stores  at  Nos. 
83  and  85  Greene  Street.  Mr.  Adams  has  always 
been  in  charge  of  the  stores  of  the  concern  in  New 
York  City,  where  his  personal  popularity  in  the 
trade,  careful  business  management,  and  financial 
ability  have  proven  the  main  cause  of  its  success. 
He  now  runs  three  mills  at  Paterson, — the  Essex,  the 
Industry,  and  the  Harmony, — which  contain  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-five  looms,  forty-two  thousand 
spindles,  and  are  among  the  finest  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  management  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  in  Paterson,  and  the  enterprise 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  city.  All  the 
leading  varieties  of  cotton  goods,  such  as  cambrics, 
jaconets,  silicias,  etc.,  of  superior  finish,  are  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  Adams,  besides  silks,  ribbons,  and  other 
popular  varieties  of  silk  manufacture. 

Although  Mr.  Adams  has  always  resided  in  New 
York  City,  he  is  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity 
and  growth  of  Paterson,  and,  notwithstanding  that  a 
removal  of  the  factories  from  the  city  to  the  New 
England  States  has  been  urged  by  his  former  partner, 
he  has  remained  steadfast  in  the  belief  (which  his 
success  amply  justifies)  that  cotton  goods  can  be  as 
cheaply  and  successfully  manufactured  in  Paterson 
as  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  in  1860  to  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Gkorge  and  Charlotte  Squire,  of  Morris  County, 
N.  J.,  and  has  had  a  family  of  eight  children,  of 
whom  six  are  now  living,  namely,  William,  Char- 
lotte, Lizzie,  now  at  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y.,  Clinton,  Minnie,  and  Mabel.  The  oldest  son, 
William,  has  charge  of  his  father's  mills  at  Paterson, 
and  has  proven  a  faithful  and  intelligent  superinten- 
dent, and  a  highly-esteemed  and  popular  member  of 
society.  He  is  married  to  an  estimable  lady,  and  has 
one  child., 

Andrew  McLean.— The  father  of  Mr.  McLean 
began  the  weaving  of  mosquito  netting  and  similar 
goods  in  New  York  City  so  far  back  as  1826,  where  he 
continued  the  business  until  his  death  in  1852.  Soon 
after  his  son  Andrew  removed  the  business  to  Pater- 
son, taking  a  part  of  the  Beaver  Mill,  where  he  em- 
ployed about  thirty  hands  and  had  thirty-two  looms. 


He  carded,  spun,  and  wove  all  his  cotton.  In  the 
previous  year,  1851,  Mr.  Andrew  McLean  introduced 
the  use  of  power-looms  in  weaving  gauze  moaquito 
netting,  adapting  four  looms  to  that  purpose.  So  £ftr 
as  he  is  aware  he  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  use  of 
power-looms  in  if^eaving  this  kind  of  fabric  Some 
years  later  George  McLean,  a  brother  of  Andrew,  was 
taken  into  the  firm,  which  leased'  larger  quarters  in 
the  old  Franklin  Mill,  where  a  large  business  was  car- 
ried on  until  December,  1871,  when  the  mill  was 
burned  down.  Among  the  machinery  of  A.  &  G. 
McLean  destroyed  at  this  time  was  a  pair  of  hand- 
mules,  then  in  use,  and  doubtless  the  last  run  in  Pat- 
erson. It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  more  will  ever 
be  run  in  Paterson.  The  firm  now  removed  to  a  frame 
building  of  Samuel  Pope,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  between  Main  and  Bridge  Streets,  where  the 
business  has  since  been  carried  on.  George  McLean 
was  killed  subsequently  by  the  fall  of  an  unfinished 
building  at  Passaic.  The  factory  was  continued  from 
that  time  until  the  present  by  Andrew  McLean  alone. 
Mr.  McLean  now  (February,  1882)  occupies  a  two- 
story  frame  building,  sixty  by  forty  feet,  and  a  num- 
ber of  outbuildings,  in  the  weaving  of  mosquito  net- 
ting, buckrams,  etc.  He  does  no  spinning,  but  buys 
his  yarn  and  weaves  it  in  this  shop,  employing  40 
hands,  whom  he  pays  about  $700  fortnightly.  The 
woven  fabrics  are  taken  to  New  York,  where  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean has  facilities  for  finishing,  etc,  which  branch  of 
the  business  is  carried  on  by  him  in  the  metropolis. 
He  has  kept  the  very  excellent  reputation  which  he 
long  ago  earned  for  the  fine  quality  of  his  produc- 
tion. 

Minor  Cotton  Manutactures. — Some  special 
lines  of  cotton  manufactures  which  have  been  or  are 
still  carried  on  in  Paterson  merit  notice : 

Counterpanes, — As  long  ago  as  1810  the  weaving  of 
cotton  counterpanes  was  carried  on  in  Paterson  by 
James  Young.  He  has  had  many  successors  in  the 
business  since  that  time,  most  of  them  continuing  for 
but  a  short  while.  In  1870,  Philip  Schott,  an  enter- 
prising German,  built  a  cheap  frame  house  on  Gene- 
see Avenue  and  Paxton  Street,  at  Lake  View,  and 
with  a  loom  or  two  began  weaving  counterpanes. 
His  business  has  continually  improved  until  at  present 
he  has  quite  a  large  building  and  runs  a  dozen  looms. 

Diapef'Sf  etc, — In  1850,  William  Inglis,  firom  Fife, 
Scotland,  rented  the  lower  floor  of  the  Mallory  Hill, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  office  and 
printing-room  of  the  Waverly  Mill,  and  b^an  weav- 
ing diapers  and  toweling,  both  cotton  and  linen,  in 
which  business  he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years 
before  in  Scotland.  He  ran  thirty  or  forty  looms,  and 
was  the  first  to  carry  on  the  business  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  Paterson,  and  doubtless  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
weaving  of  these  linen  goods  in  this  city.  He  im- 
ported the  linen  yarn,  but  used  the  Paterson  cotton 
yam  for  his  weaving.  David  G.  Scott  had  run  a  few 
of  the  same  looms  on  cotton  goods  of  this  character 
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Samuel  Holt,  of  Pmtenon,  N.  J.,  wm  born  at  Ashtonander- 
Lyne,  Lancashire,  Bnglnnd,  in  Febraary,  1809.  His  earlj  edu- 
eation  from  book*  wns  obtained  in  the  Sabbath-Bchool  of  hif 
native  place,  with  which  he  was  connected  from  eight  to  twenty 
yeara  of  age,  and  which  he  entered  as  a  popil  and  subsequently 
became  its  saperintendent 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  young  Holt  began  work  in  the 
Print  Works  of  Otho  Hume  t  Sons,  at  Woodhouse's  Village, 
but  after  two  years  turned  his  attention  to  fancy  silk-weaving 
and  cotton -weaving,  under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  at  the 
same  place,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Holt  engaged  with  J.  A.  T.  and  E.  Christy  A 
Co.,  of  London,  in  weaving  silk  hat-plush  in  their  mills  at 
Stockport,  of  which,  after  four  years  as  an  employ^,  he  became 
superintendent  and  manager.  He  filled  this  responsible  position 
for  some  thirty  years  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  company.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity 
for  the  development  and  completion  of  designs  original  with 
himself,  and  during  his  incumbency  as  superintendent  and 
manager  he  invented  and  obtained  two  patents  in  his  own  name, 
one  for  silk  hat-plash  weaving,  the  other  for  weaving  Turkish 
towels,  which  latter  business  is  still  carried  on  by  Christy  A 
Co.,  at  Fairfield,  near  Manchester,  England. 

In  1864,  Charles  A.  Buckley,  of  New  Tork,  and  others  in- 
duced Mr.  Holt  to  emigrate  to  Paterson  and  superintend  the 
manufacture  of  velvet  and  silk  hat-plushes,  and  built  a  mill 
for  him  for  that  purpose  in  Essex  Street,  which  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Strange  Mills.  After  two  years  the  company  dis- 
posed of  Mr.  Holf  s  patents,  receiving  therefor  some  $250,000. 
This  action  involved  the  company  in  suits  in  chancery,  which 


continued  for  four  years  and  broke  up  the  concern,  to  the  great 
loss  of  Mr.  Holt. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Holt  began  the  mannfiftcture  of  Turkish  towel- 
ing in  Paterson  on  his  own  account,  thereby  making  use  of 
his  patent  for  the  same  taken  out  in  England  in  1851.  Tbii 
business  he  has  successfully  carried  on  since  on  Railroad  Ave- 
nue, and  he  has  two  sons,  Samuel  and  William,  associated  with 
him.  His  goods  were  exhibited  in  London  in  1851,  where  he 
obtained  a  prise  medal ;  and  his  was  the  first  patent  in  the  wofid 
to  manufacture  such  goods  by  steam-power.  The  first  Torkitli 
toweling  manufactured  by  him  was  presented  to  Queen  Viotoria, 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  for  which  he  received  due  acknowl- 
edgment. He  also  took  the  prise  medal  in  1862,  at  the  London 
Exhibition,  for  silk  velvets  and  plushes. 

Mr.  Holt  married  first,  in  1833,  Elisa  Hebert,  of  Taunton, 
England,  who  died  in  1841,  leaving  two  sons, — John  and  James, 
both  of  whom  died  in  England.  His  second  wife  was  Ann 
Aspinwall,  whom  he  married  in  1843,  and  who  died  in  Pateraon, 
Dec.  3,  1881,  leaving  three  children, — Samnel,  William,  and 
Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Shaw,  of  Paterson. 

The  religious  persuasion  of  the  Holt  family  is  Sweden- 
borgian. 

Mr.  Holt's  father,  John,  resided  at  Woodhoa«e's  Village,  and 
was  a  silk  and  cotton-weaver  by  occupation.  He  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  as  general  manager  and  book-keeper  of 
a  cotton-mill,  and  died  in  1866,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  Hia 
mother,  Anna  Kirk,  died  in  1813,  aged  twenty -seven  years, 
leaving  three  children, — Samuel,  James,  and  Eliiabeth.  By 
other  marriages,  John  Holt  had  several  ehildren,  some  of  whom 
came  to  America.  James  was  a  silk  hat-plush  ilniaber,  and 
I   died  in  Paterson. 
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a  year  or  two  before.  Mr.  Inglis  continued  the  biui- 
ness  for  about  two  years,  but  it  was  not  remunerative. 
He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  James  Jackson, 
under  the  firm-name  of  WilKam  Inglis  &  Co.,  and 
the  firm  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Mallory  Mill,  em- 
ploying one  hundred  hands,  spinning  yarn  and 
weaving  cotton  flannels,  which  found  a  ready  market, 
especially  after  David  G.  Scott  began  to  print  them. 
The  Mallory  Mill  was  burned  down  about  1856,  and 
the  business  was  not  resumed.  Both  of  these  indus- 
tries carried  on  by  Mr.  Inglis  were  extremely  inter- 
esting and  important,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  they 
have  not  been  revived  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Tktrkish  Ibwels. — In  1861,  Samuel  Holt,  then  fore- 
man for  Christy  &  Co.,  hat-plush  manufacturers  in 
England,  invented  a  machine  for  weaving  goods  with 
the  peculiar  loop  which  characterizes  Turkish  towel- 
ing, and  which  prior  to  that  time  had  been  done  en- 
tirely by  hand  by  the  Turkish  women,  each  loop  being 
formed  separately  with  a  bamboo  needle.  Christy 
<&  Co.  made  a  handsome  fortune  out  of  the  patent, 
and  settled  on  Mr.  Holt  a  life  annuity.  In  1864,  Mr. 
Holt  came  to  America,  and  in  1870  started  the  manu- 
facture of  *'  terry"  goods,  as  this  sort  of  fabric  is 
called  in  the  trade,  at  Paterson,  beginning  first  in 
Essex  Street,  then  (1871)  in  the  Franklin  Mill,  and 
when  that  was  burned  down  building  a  mill  (1872) 
for  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  residence,  at  No.  108 
Straight  Street.  The  mill  is  of  frame,  thirty-two  by 
fifty-two  feet,  three  stories  high.  From  1870  to  1879 
his  half-brother,  Robert  Holt,  was  in  partnership 
with  him.  The  firm  is  now  Samuel  Holt  &  Sons, — 
Samuel  Holt,  Jr.,  and  William  Holt  being  the 
younger  members.  For  several  years  Mr.  Holt  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  in  America.  Lat- 
terly he  has  devoted  himself  more  especially  to  the 
finer  grades  of  goods,  and  in  these  lines  the  firm  is 
easily  at  the  head  of  the  trade  in  America.  They 
weave  linen,  cotton,  and  worsted  goods,  making 
towels,  tidies,  knotted  goods,  wash-rags,  etc.,  in  all 
colors  and  in  all  patterns.  Some  of  their  designs  in 
raised  patterns  are  extremely  attractive.  They  have 
thirteen  looms,  and  employ  thirty  hands. 

Robert  Holt  carried  on  the  business  for  himself  for 
a  short  time  in  River  Street,  after  1879,  but  soon  gave 
it  up.  Two  or  three  others  have  also  tried  it  for  a 
short  time,  but  without  success,  and  Holt  &  Sons 
have  all  of  this  peculiar  industry  to  themselves  in 
Paterson. 

Calico  Printing f  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  and  Finishing. — 
In  connection  with  the  first  attempts  of  the  Society 
for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures  to  develop  the 
cotton  industry,  much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  of  the  woven  cotton 
fabrics.  At  first  the  bleaching  was  done  in  the  most 
primitive  way,  the  muslins  being  spread  in  meadows 
in  the  sun.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  a  French 
chemist  was  employed  to  bleach  the  goods  by  chemi- 
cal process,  then  something  new  in  America.    Print- 


ing and  calendering  was  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent, 
as  the  fabrics  were  for  the  most  part  imported  in  the 
"  gray"  from  England,  to  be  bleached  and  printed 
here.  The  society  failed  before  much  progress  was 
attained  in  these  branches,  though  it  is  said  that  calico 
shawls  were  printed  in  some  quantities. 

John  Flood.— Some  years  later,  about  1809,  or 
possibly  earlier,  John  Flood  came  to  Paterson  from 
Springfield,  now  in  Union  County,  N.  J.,  and  re-es- 
tablished the  dyeing  and  printing  of  cotton  goods.  He 
located  along  the  river-bank,  between  Paterson  and 
I  Straight  Streets,  and  there  carried  on  his  works  in  a 
j  very  modest  way  until  the  buildings  were  washed 
I  away  by  a  freshet  in  1810,  when  he  removed  to  West 
j  Street,  near  Ryersou  Street,  conducting  the  business 
at  that  place  until  about  1825,  when  the  introduction 
I  of  improved  machinery  virtually  ruined  him.    Up  to 
'  this  time  calico  printing  had  been  done  by  hand,  with 
'  wooden  blocks  about  a  foot  square.    In  an  article 
written  by  his  son,  John  K.  Flood,  some  years  ago,  it 
j  was  stated  that "  his  goods  were  ginghams,  checks, 
I  tickings,  and  an  article  called  Paterson  crape,  com- 
I  monly  called  ftistian,  which  all  the  farmers  of  that 
I  time  wore  for  summer  pantaloons." 
'      William  Ferguson.  — Between  1820  and  1826 
'  William  Ferguson  established  a  bleachery  in  a  spa- 
I  cious  and  beautiful  meadow  which  then  lay  along  a 
large  brook  on  the  west  side  of  Paterson  Street,  and 
north  of  Market  Street.  Here  he  washed  and  bleached 
muslins,  and  then  spread  them  out  on  the  green  grass 
to  dry  and  bleach  still  further  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
i  "  Ferguson^s  Meadow"  extended  for  some  distance  on 
both  sides  of  the  brook,  as  Paterson  Street  was  not 
laid  out  for  many  years  after.    His  very  name  is  al- 
most forgotten. 

James  Shepherd. — About  1827  James  Shepherd 
bought  the  mill  property  on  the  middle  raceway  back 
of  the  present  blacksmith -shop  of  the  Dan  forth  Lo* 
comotive  and  Machine- Works,  and  engaged  quite  ex- 
tensively in  the  business  of  bleaching.  He  had  pre- 
viously had  a  bleachery  where  George  Jackson^s  mills 
now  are,  on  the  road  between  Paterson  and  Little 
Falls.  Shepherd  was  one  of  the  moA  noted  charac- 
ters in  the  town  for  many  years.  He  sold  out  in  a  few 
years  to 

Wheeler,  Bruce  &  Bickell,  who  conducted  the 
concern  until  they  failed  during  the  panic  of  1837, 
after  which  Wheeler  managed  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness for  two  or  three  years. 

Patrick  Magennis  then  took  the  mill,  and  for 
three  years  carried  on  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  finishing. 
About  1842  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  James 
Jackson,  and  they  took  the  Mallory  Mill,  a  brick 
building  on  the  western  part  of  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Waverley  Mill,  on  Van  Houten  Street,  at  the  foot 
of  Mill  Street,  where  they  dyed  and  finished  cambrics 
and  silicias.  They  subsequently  (in  1844)  transferred 
their  dyeing  and  bleaching  to  Uie  Franklin  Mill,  on 
Mill  Street,  opposite  the  end  of  Ellison  Street.    In 
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1850  or  1851  thej  qmi  the  baniMM,  and  in  1852  the 
property  fell  into  the  hands  of  Darid  G.  BooO. 

JoHV  NiGHTixoALE  let  ap  A  bleacher^  in  Pater- 
mm  in  1830,  on  the  rirer-bank  back  of  what  tt  com- 
monlj  eailed  the  "  Nightingale  Mil)/'  He  had  been 
bleaching  for  aome  Tean  before  this  on  the  Weae\ 
road,  between  Lake  View  and  Clifton,  bat  ja«t  before 
coming  to  Pater«on  at  tbi«  time  he  had  been  running 
a  cotton-mil)  at  New  Mil  ford,  Bergen  Coantj.  His 
bleacbery  wa*  a  frame  baildiog,  two  storifs  high, 
about  forty  by  thirty  feet.  He  had  the  machinery 
nsoal  at  bin  day,  washing  the  goods  with  dash-wheels, 
and  although  he  used  some  chemicab  in  bleaching, 
be  at  first  relied  mainly  if  not  entirely  on  the  good 
oflkes  of  the  sun  to  dry  the  cloth.  He  subsequently 
imported  from  England  a  drying-machine,  after  which 
he  was  independent  of  the  weather.  He  did  quite  an 
extensive  bustnew,  bleaching  for  the  leading  manu- 
facturers not  only  of  Paterson  but  for  many  in  New 
York  as  well,  and  would  send  his  wagon  to  New 
York  to  get  the  cloth,  and  return  it  in  the  same  way 
bleached.  Primitive  as  this  way  waj«,  it  proved  to  be 
very  profitable  to  him.  In  1832  he  employed  twelve 
hands  at  the  businaw.  He  returned  in  a  few  years  to 
his  old  Wesel  bleachery,  where  he  remained  for  a 
short  time,  and  again  settled,  this  time  permanently, 
in  Paterson,  where  he  engaged  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  and  gave  up  bleach- 
ing.    He  died  in  1859,  aged  seventy-nix  years. 

Thomah  Walker. — When  Nightingale  went  from 
Wesel  to  New  Mil  ford  he  leased  his  bleachery  at  the 
former  place  to  one  Thomas  Walker,  an  Irishman, 
who  remained  there  for  five  years,  and  then,  in  the 
fall  of  1835,  removed  to  Paterson,  where  he  started 
the  block-printing  of  calico  in  a  small  way  in  a  build- 
ing then  standing  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Spruce 
Street  and  Stony  road.  He  carried  on  the  business 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  such  as  John  Flood  had 
done  thirty  years  before.  However,  he  had  some 
machinery,  such  as  a  surface-printing  machine  and 
some  other  apparatus,  but  he  doubtless  printed  only 
black-and-white  goods.  He  used  chemicals  to  some 
extent  in  bleaching,  and  washed  his  goods  with  the 
old  style  dash -wheels  revolving  rapidly  in  tubs. 

Plummer  Sl  Prince. — Walker  appears  to  have 
failed  in  1841.  Two  years  later  the  establishment  was 
run  by  Plummer  &  Prince,  who  introduced  printing- 
machines  operated  by  power,  and  mordant  printing, 
chiefly  blacks  and  whites,  but  occasionally  in  colors. 
They  continued  the  business  until  about  1850,  when 
they  fiiiled,  and  the  establishment  was  taken  by 
Henry  C.  Stimson,  by  whom  it  was  run  for  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  in  the  interest  of  the  People's  Bank, 
which  was  the  principal  creditor  of  Plummer  &  Prince. 
About  1852  the  premises  were  bought  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Rogers  Locomotive- Works. 

In  1849,  David  G.  Scott,  who  had  been  weaving 
and  printing  at  Dumfermline,  Scotland,  for  several 
years,  came  to  Paterson  and  leased  the  old  Shepherd 


blaachery,  with  the  blaarhiiig  appttistoi  ooatained 
therein.  He  began  bleaching  and  dyeing  theie,  and 
sooo  boilt  up  a  considerable  trade*  In  1852  the  prop- 
erty was  sold  for  the  exteuioo  of  the  Danforth  Lo- 
comotive-Works  adjoining,  and  Mr.  Scott  remoTed  to 
the  Franklin  Mill,  which  he  leased,  and  took  the 
business  and  the  dyeing  and  printing  raachin^y  for- 
merly of  Jackson  A  Magennia.  He  rapidly  extended 
the  works,  and  in  foct  was  the  first  in  Paterson  to  en- 
gage extensively  hi  the  bnainw  of  dyeing,  printings 
and  bleaching  by  machinery.  He  spared  no  pains  to 
acquire  the  latest  improvementi  in  machinerr  adapted 
to  his  bosinew,  and  by  his  skill,  eneigy,  and  tact 
built  up  a  widely-extended  trade.  The  Franklin 
Mill  was  too  small  for  his  establishment,  and  in  1853 
he  bought  the  site  of  the  present  Waverley  MiU,  on 
Van  Houten  Street  at  the  foot  of  Mill,  and  erected  a 
handsome  brick  mill,  four  stories  high,  one  hundred 
by  forty-five  feet,  with  other  buikUngs  in  the  rear. 
In  1857  he  acquired  the  Mallory  Mill  also.  Both 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  then  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale  than  before.  The  Waverley  Mill  has  been  par- 
tially burned  once  or  twice  since  then.  The  main 
building  fronting  on  the  raceway  is  now  but  three 
stories  high,  one  hundred  by  forty-five  feet,  and  is 
used  as  a  finishing^room ;  back  of  it  is  the  drying- 
room,  two  stories  high,  sixty  by  one  hundred  foet,  and 
the  dye-house,  one  story  high,  forty  by  one  hundred 
feet,  both  of  brick ;  still  farther  in  the  rear  and  near 
the  riv^-bank  is  the  bleachery,  ninety  foet  square,  one 
•  story  high.  Adjoining  the  Waveriey  Mill  proper  on 
I  the  raceway,  focing  Van  Houten  S^^eet,  is  a  small 
I  one-story  brick  office,  and  next  west  of  that  is  the 
I  printing-  and  engraving-room,  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  fifty-five  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet. 
In  IS^H,  Mr.  Scott  secured  a  special  charter  for  the 
''Franklin  Manufacturing  Company,''  to  which  he 
'  transferred  his  mill  property  in  1861,  the  Franklin 
Mill  alone  being  then  valued  by  him  at  upwards  of 
.  $60,000.  He  died  Nov.  3,  1863,  since  when  the  busi- 
ness and  property  have  been  carried  on  by  bis  estate. 
The  entire  establishment  has  long  been  confined  to 
the  Waverley  Mill  alone.  Eighty  hands  are  empk^ed. 
Muslin  is  sent  hither  from  New  York  and  the  £^t  in 
\  the ''  gray,"  and  is  bleached,  printed  in  madder  colors, 
dyed,  and  finished. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Scott  in  his  business  was  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  John  Murphy,  who  was  his  fore- 
man for  ten  or  twelve  years  after  he  began  the  busi- 
ness, having  charge  of  the  dyeing  and  finishing,  as  he 
had  in  previous  years  for  Magennia  A  Jackson.  In 
1856,  Mr.  Murphy  engaged  in  the  bleaching  business 
for  himself  at  West  Twenty-seventh  Street,  in  what 
bad  been  known  as  the  "Eagle"  Mill,  but  which 
he  christened  the  "  Victory"  Mill,  as  significant  of 
the  success  he  was  determined  to  attain  in  his  enter- 
prise. 

Thomas  Pinkerton  and  William  Brown  came  to 
Paterson  from  Scotland  about  1867.    In  June,  1874, 
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they  started  the  printing  of  handkerchiefs,  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  old  country,  begin- 
ning in  Straight  Street,  then  removing  to  larger  quar- 
ters in  Mechanic  Street,  and  in  May,  1878,  to  a  frame 
building  erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  rear  of  No.  147 
Willis  Street.  In  1877  Pinkerton  withdrew  from  the 
firm,  and  the  business  has  been  conducted  since  by 
Mr.  Brown.  He  prints  calico,  linen,  and  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, in  some  very  pretty  designs,  of  great  variety. 
The  colors  are  in  pigments  which  will  not  wash,  but 
the  blacks  and  mourning  goods  are  fast,  and  so  are 
all  the  silk  prints.  Fifteen  hands  are  employed,  who 
print  1000  dozen  cotton  handkerchiefs  and  100  dozen 
silk  handkerchiefs  daily,  the  annual  production  being 
firom  $10,000  to  $16,000.  Curiously  enough,  this  flour- 
ishing little  establishment  has  revived  the  process  of 
hand-printing  by  blocks,  in  vogue  in  Paterson  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  which  it  seems  all  the 
improvements  in  calico-printing  have  not  been  able 
entirely  to  supplant,  at  least  for  this  kind  of  work. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

CITY  OF  PATERSON— (CV*).rin«erf). 

The  Iron  Industry.— Hr«<  Machine-Shop  in  Pat- 
erson.— When  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful 
Manufactures  began  the  erection  of  its  cotton-mill,  it 
sought  for  competent  mechanics  to  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery. John  Clark,  a  practical  millwright  and  ma- 
chinist, who  had  come  from  Scotland  in  1793  or  1794 
for  the  purpose,  was  employed  to  superintend  this 
work,  and  in  1796  he  leased  the  lower  floor  of  the 
society's  mill  for  a  machine-shop  and  turning-shop. 
This  was  the  first  machine-shop  in  New  Jersey,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  United  States.  He  car- 
ried on  the  business  in  the  old  mill  until  it  was  burned 
down  in  1807,  when  he  removed  temporarily  to  the 
Yellow  Mill,  and  also  occupied  a  part  of  the  old 
grist-mill  at  the  foot  of  Mulberry  Street.  About  this 
time  he  erected  a  small  frame  shop  on  Broadway, 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  Machinists'  Associa- 
tion, which  he  afterwards  used  as  a  carpenter-shop,  as 
it  was  called,  being  used  probably  for  the  making  of 
his  wooden  patterns  and  the  wooden  parts  of  ma- 
chinery. About  1809  he  leased  a  mill-seat  on  the 
river-bank,  where  Bentley's  flour-mill  now  is,  and 
there  he  erected  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
''  Little  Beaver  Mill."  It  was  quite  a  large  shop,  but 
when  the  Beaver  Mill  proper  was  built  some  years 
later  Clark's  was  small  in  comparison.  It  was  burned 
down  in  1882.  Clark  was  a  man  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  was  far  in  advance  of  his  times.  He  was 
greatly  trusted  and  looked  up  to  by  those  who  were 
competent  to  appreciate  liis  worth,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly a  most  valuable  man  for  the  society  in  its  eflbrts 
to  get  in  successful  operation  its  first  machinery. 
For  twenty  years  he  had  a  monopoly  of  the  machine 


{  business  in  Paterson,  and  was  instrumental  in  intro- 

,  ducing  many  important  improvements  in  the  various 

cotton,  woolen,  and  other  mills  in  Paterson  and  vicinity. 

He  built  and  set  up  machinery  of  all  sorts,  even  for 

'  the  New  England  States,  and  for  some  enterprising 

I  manu&cturers,  venturesome  pioneers  in  the  far  West. 

He  sold  out  his  machine-shop  about  1816. 

Danforth  Locomotive-  and  Machine- Work$.  —  The 
successors  of  John  Clark  in  the  machine  business  were 
Thomas  Rogers  and  John  Clark,  Jr.  The  former  was  ^ 
an  ingenious  and  exceedingly-  energetic  carpenter, 
whose  skill  was  of  great  service  at  a  time  when  so 
much  of  the  machinery  of  the  day  was  of  wood,  and 
when  wooden  water-wheels  were  everywhere  in  use. 
The  latter  was  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  iron 
business  in  Paterson,  and  was  himself  a  superior 
mechanic.  Both  were  young  men,  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  full  of  ambitious 
hopes  for  future  success.  They  continued  to  occupy 
the  Little  Beaver  Mill  for  four  or  ^yg  years,  pushing 
their  business  all  the  time,  until  the  premises  became 
too  small  for  them.  Mr.  Rogers  made  a  voyage  to 
Mexico,  and  opened  a  market  there  for  the  cotton 
machinery  made  by  them.  In  1821  or  1822  they  took 
Abram  Godwin,  Jr.,  into  the  firm,  which  was  there- 
after known  as  Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.  Godwin  was 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Young  General,"  by  way 
of  distinguishing  him  from  his  father,  *'  Old  General" 
Gk>dwin.  Godwin  doubtless  furnished  the  firm  with 
much  needed  capital  wherewith  to  increase  and  ex- 
tend its  operations.  He  was  a  competent  business 
man,  and  generally  attended  to  the  outside  afiairs  of 
the  concern,  looking  after  its  financial  interests, 
getting  orders,  etc.  The  firm  now  removed  to  Market 
Street,  having  leased  a  huge,  ungainly  structure  of 
stone,  which  had  been  erected  nearly  ten  years  before 
by  Roswell  L.  Colt,  or  by  Robert  Collet,  perhaps.  It 
was  fifty  by  seventy-three  feet  in  area,  four  stories  high, 
with  hip  roof,  or  a  sort  of  attic,  which  was  in  reality 
another  story  of  wood  and  glass.  The  walls  were 
fully  four  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  three  feet  thick 
above ;  the  ceilings  were  low,  and  the  windows  set  far 
into  the  casements.  The  structure  still  stands,  and 
the  immense  walls  remind  one  more  of  an  ancient 
castle  or  a  stout  fortress  than  of  so  peaceful  and 
civilizing  a  building  as  a  cotton-mill.  In  1842  the 
'  roof  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  one  story.  The  walls 
'  of  the  latter  were  carried  up  in  brick  and  a  flat  roof 
'  put  on,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  attic  story.  This 
I  building  was  used  by  the  firm  for  a  cotton-mill  and 
I  machine-shop  for  twenty  years,  and  then  as  a  cotton- 
;  mill  solely  until  1870,  when  the  cotton  machinery 
was  sold,  and  now  it  is  used  as  a  machine-shop  in 
making  all  sorts  of  machinery.  The  year  after  the 
firm  removed  to  Market  Street,  or  in  April,  1823,  they 
bought  the  foundry  of  William  Jacobs,  which  had 
I  b^en  established  near  the  river-bank,  on  the  Phoenix 
i  Mill  lot,  and  removed  it  to  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of 
I  Market  Street,  where  the '  present  foundry  of  the 
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establishment  ta  located.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  present  foandry  is  somewhat 
more  extensive  than  the  one  bought  of  "  Billy" 
Jacobs.  The  next  year  (1824)  they  built  a  new  ma- 
chine-shop of  brick,  thirty  by  one  hundred  feet,  three 
stories  high,  the  gable  end  towards  Market  Street. 
The  roof  was  burned  off  some  years  later,  when 
another  story  was  added.  It  is  still  used  as  a  ma- 
chine-shop, and  presents  an  antiquated  appearance  in 
contrast  with  the  handsome  new  buildings  adjoining. 
In  1828  they  were  obliged  to  extend  the  foundry, 
and  acquired  the  property  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Congress  and  Jersey  Streets.  At  this  time  they  em- 
ployed about  seventy  men  in  their  machine-shop  and 
fifteen  in  the  foundry.  In  the  latter  they  used  five 
tons  of  metal  weekly,  besides  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  brass.  Now  eight  or  ten  tons  of  iron  are 
poured  every  day  into  the  insatiable  maw  of  the  fur- 
naces of  the  foundry,  and  the  consumption  of  brass 
has  increased  to  five  hundred  pounds  daily,  although 
brass  is  not  used  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly  in 
machinery,  iron  or  steel  having  taken  its  place. 

The  first  foundry  was  a  rude  frame  building.  It 
was  extended  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  de- 
manded, and  a  few  years  ago  was  rebuilt,  of  brick, 
with  lofty  ceilings,  giving  ample  light  and  ventila- 
tion. It  is  now  seventy -six  by  ninety  feet  in  area, 
with  brass-foundry  in  the  rear  thirty  feet  square. 
But  even  that  spacious  area  is  quite  insufilcient  for 
the  proper  accommodation  of  the  rapidly  extending 
business  of  the  concern.  In  1844  the  firm  bought  the 
large  stone  mill,  four  stories  high,  adjoining  on  the 
west  their  first  purchase  on  Market  Street.  This 
structure  had  been  erected  in  1813  or  earlier,  and  run 
as  a  cotton-mill  by  Caleb  Munson  Godwin  for  so  long 
a  time  that  his  name  became  indissolubly  connected 
with  it,  so  that  to  this  day  it  is  known  to  the  older  in- 
habitants as  the  '^Munson  Godwin  Mill."  This  build- 
ing was  about  forty  by  fifty  feet  ib  area.  It  still  stands, 
a  monument  of  the  earliest  mill  architecture  of  the 
town,  there  being  not  more  than  one  or  two  older  fac- 
tories in  Paterson.  It  has  been  extended  to  twice  its 
original  size.  The  upper  story  was  destroyed  by  fire 
many  years  ago,  and  rebuilt  in  the  same  style  as  the 
other  mill,  already  described.  Meantime  the  firm 
had  been  undergoing  various  changes  in  its  member- 
ship. In  1831,  Thomas  Rogers  withdrew,  and  Charles 
Danforth  entered  the  firm,  the  style  being  (jodwin, 
Clark  &  Co.  Grodwin  managed  the  finances,  John 
Clark  was  the  practical  man  of  the  firm,  and  Danforth 
assisted  him  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  estab- 
lishment, more  especially  the  cotton-spinning,  that 
having  been  his  business  at  Sloatsbur^h  just  before 
he  came  to  Paterson.  The  firm  also  engaged  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  his  newly-patented  spin- 
ning-frame, of  which  mention  has  been  already  made. 
In  1840,  Gknlwin  and  Clark  retired  from  the  firm,  and 
the  business  was  thereafter  managed  by  Mr.  Danforth 
alone.    Mr.  Godwin  ran  the  cotton-mill  for  a  short 


time.  Mr.  Clark  did  not  long  survive  his  withdrawal 
from  active  business.  In  1843-44  there  were  hard 
times  in  Paterson,  and  it  was  a  great  favor  for  a  firit- 
class  machinist  to  get  employment  at  all,  even  at  fifty 
or  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  One  of  the  principal  men 
now  connected  with  the  establishment  was  very  proud 
when,  as  a  special  concession,  he  was  allowed  the 
higher  sum  named.  In  1848,  Mr.  Danforth  took  into 
partnership  with  him  John  Edwards,  who  had  been 
in  the  shop  since  182<»,  having  been  an  apprentice 
and  afterwards  foreman  under  Danforth.  The  firm 
was  now  Charles  Danforth  &  Co.,  and  so  continued 
for  the  next  four  years.  In  1852,  Edwin  T.  Prall 
and  John  Cooke  were  taken  into  the  firm.    Neith^ 

>  had  money  but  both  had  brains,  and  Mr.  Danforth 
thought  brains  were  worth  money,  and  gave  them 
an  interest  in  the  concern,  which  they  could  pay  for 
by  diligent  service.  Both  were  specially  valuable  in 
their  several  spheres.  Mr.  Prall  had  been  the  book- 
keeper for  Danforth  &  Co.  for  ten  or  twelve  years  be- 
fore this  time,  and  had  general  charge  of  the  financial 
management.  Mr.  Cooke  had  been  superintendent 
for  several  years  for  the  Rogers  Works,  which  were 
then  largely  engaged  in  locomotive  building.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  starting  the  latter  business  that  Messrs. 
C<K)ke  and  Prall  were  taken  into  the  firm,  Mr.  Prali 
having  suggested  the  idea  to  Mr.  Danforth.  The  firm 
now  took  the  name  of  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.  Being 
in  want  of  more  n)om  to  accommodate  the  contem- 
plated extension  of  their  business,  they  bought  the 
mill-seat  next  west  of  their  former  purchases  on  Mar- 
ket Street  and  the  middle  raceway,  the  property  being 
known  as  the  Shepherd  bleachery.  The  mill  was  of 
stone  and  brick,  two  hundred  feet  front  by  fifty  feet 
deep,  four  stories  high,  and  most  substantially  con- 
structed. 

Thomas  Rogers  had  a  lease  for  half  of  it  at  this 
time,  and  occupied  it  as  a  cotton-mill,  principally  to 
display  the  working  of  the  cotton  machinery  made 
by  the  Rogers  Works.  Mr.  Danforth  was  not  san- 
guine as  to  the  success  of  the  business.  He  was  of  a 
conservative  mind,  and  did  not  expect  the  firm  would 
be  called  on  to  turn  out  more  than  four  or  five  en- 
gines a  year.  He  was  consequently  astonished  when 
the  first  order  came  in,  and  proved  to  be  for  five  loco- 
motives for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  then 
just  under  way,  between  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 
This  was  in  1852.  The  road  progressed  very  slowly, 
and  before  it  was  ready  for  engines  other  orders  had 
come  in,  some  for  other  Western  railroads,  some  for 
the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  others  for  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  and  its  branches,  and  still  others  for 
the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad.  These  New  Jersey 
railroads  continued  to  get  their  locomotives  firom  the 
Danforth  Works  until  they  were  leased  a  few  years 
ago  to  other  companies.  Th6  first  engine  turned  out 
by  the  new  firm  was  on  March  8, 1853.  A  few  months 
later  an  order  was  received  for  four  heavy  freight- 

I  engines  from  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
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Bailroady  then  ranning  only  from'Great  Bend,  on  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
coal-fields  near  Scranton.  It  was  agreed  that  one  of 
these  new  engines  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
burn  anthracite  coal.  This  engine — the  "Anthra- 
cite"— was  put  on  the  road  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
and  answered  its  purpose  tolerably  well.  It  was 
modeled  largely  after  those  already  in  use  on  the 
Reading  Road,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  a 
large  fire-box  overhanging  the  back  drivers,  and  two 
sets  of  flues  running  lengthwise  of  the  boiler,  with 
a  combustion  chamber  between  them.  Experience 
proved  that  whatever  advantages  there  were  in  this 
plan  were  in  the  large  fire-box  and  not  in  the  double 
sets  of  flues  and  combustion  chambers,  and  the  latter 
feature  was  discarded  in  engines  of  the  same  charac- 
ter subsequently  built  by  the  firm.  There  were  other 
novelties  introduced  in  this  engine  which  had  not 
been  in  use  before  except  on  one  or  two  coal  roads. 
Thus  iron  instead  of  copper  flues  were  put  in,  a  bal- 
anced throttle- valve,  copper  rings  outside  of  the  flues, 
and  rocking  grates.  This  last  was  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Cooke.  Seven  years  later,  or  in  1861,  patents 
were  taken  out  by  other  parties  for  the  use  of  copper 
rings,  described  above,  and  in  1879  or  1880  some  en- 
terprising genius  took  out  a  patent  for  a  grate  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  invented  by  Mr.  Cooke  and  put 
in  use  by  him  in  these  anthracite  engines  in  1854,  and 
kindly  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Danforth  Works 
as  something  they  ought  to  adopt  in  the  construction 
of  locomotives !  He  was  astonished  when  shown  that 
they  were  just  twenty-five  years  ahead  of  his  "inven- 
tion." After  experimenting  for  some  years  with  dif- 
ferent plans  for  anthracite-burning  engines,  Danforth, 
Cooke  &  Co.  adopted  the  long  fire-box  with  water- 
tube  grates,  a  plan  that  is  now  in  general  use  in  en- 
gines of  this  class.  A  large  number  of  these  engines 
were  then  sent  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad,  and  others  were  sold  to  the  New 
York  Central,  the  New  York  and  Erie,  and  one  to 
the  Providence  and  Stonington  Road.  All  of  these 
were  built  mainly  to  show  that  anthracite  coal  could 
be  successfully  used  as  fuel  in  locomotives.  During 
the  first  seven  or  eight  years  after  they  began  build- 
ing this  class  of  engines,  or  between  1854  and  1861-62, 
while  hard  coal  was  gradually  making  its  way  into  use 
instead  of  wood  as  a  fuel  for  locomotives,  Danforth, 
Cooke  &  Co.  probably  made  more  engines  for  burning 
this  coal  than  any  other  firm  in  the  country. 

During  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion  they  were 
largely  engaged  in  building  engines  for  the  govern- 
ment, which  were  sent  to  the  army  at  Chattanooga. 
At  an  earlier  day  they  sent  many  engines  to  Mexico,  and 
later,  while  Maximilian  was  carrying  on  his  ill-fated 
empire  in  that  country,  he  sent  to  Paterson  for  some 
of  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.'s  locomotives.  Meanwhile 
the  works  of  the  firm  had  been  greatly  extended,  as 
the  business  grew  far  beyond  their  anticipations.  A 
blacksmith-shop,  of  brick,  twenty  by  one  hundred 


and.  three  feet,  and  a  saw-mill  and  machine^hop 
twenty  by  seventy-five  feet,  were  put  up  adjoining  the 
old  cotton-mill,  as  adjuncts  to  that  building.  When 
the  manufacture  of  locomotives  was  begun,  a  hammer- 
shop,  forty-eight  by  eighty-one  feet,  was  built  on  the 
middle  raceway,  and  an  erecting-shop,  blacksmith- 
shop,  and  other  shops  on  the  lower  raceway,  on  Mar- 
ket Street,  while  a  boiler-shop,  tank-shop,  etc.,  were 
erected  on  Jersey  Street.  Most  of  these  first  shops 
were  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  the  business  ex- 
panded. In  March,  1880,  the  blacksmith-  and  erect- 
ing-shops  on  Market  Street  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
involving  a  loss  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  but  the 
bricks  were  not  cold  before  a  large  gang  of  men  were 
busy  among  the  ruins,  clearing  them  away  and  pre- 
paring the  foundations  for  new  and  better  buildings, 
which  were  erected  without  delay.  Whereas  the  old 
shops  had  low  ceilings  and  were  poorly  constructed 
in  various  respects,  and  were  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
back  from  the  street  line,  with  the  swift  raceway 
running  between  the  works  and  the  street,  a  danger- 
ous feature  and  wasteful  of  valuable  space,  now  a 
substantial  arch  was  thrown  across  the  raceway,  and 
the  shops  were  built  over  it  to  the  street  line,  pre- 
senting a  much  finer  appearance  than  before,  besides 
adding  materially  to  the  convenience  of  the  shops, 
which  were  also  much  larger  and  finer  in  every  re- 
spect, so  that  the  gain  to  the  city  in  the  improvement 
of  the  neighborhood  was  considerable.  The  new 
erecting-shop  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen  by  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  feet  in  area,  two  stories  high. 
The  new  blacksmith-shop  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet  on  Market  Street,  and  fifly  feet  deep,  with  an 
extension  in  the  rear  forty  by  sixty  feet.  The  ceiling 
is  so  high  that  it  is  like  "all  out-doors,"  and  the 
smoke  from  the  twenty-four  fires  is  not  noticeable. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  this  building,  the  mill 
west  of  the  old  Shepherd  bleachery  was  bought  of 
E.  S.  Jaff'ray,  of  New  York,  who  had  come  into  the 
ownership  of  it  after  the  Rogers  Works  parted  with 
it,  and  the  blacksmith-shop  of  the  Danforth  Works 
was  extended  eighty  feet  farther  west  along  Market 
Street.  All  the  old  machinery  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  fire,  it  was  replaced  by  the  very  latest  and 
most  improved  tools  of  every  description,  and  regard- 
less of  cost,  so  that  the  new  shops  were  equal  to  any 
in  the  country  in  their  equipment.  In  1872  a  fine 
brick  building,  three  stories  high,  seventy-three  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty- four  feet,  had  been  erected  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Market  and  Jersey  Streets, 
primarily  for  a  store-house  and  pattern-shop,  but  it 
has.  since  come  into  use  as  a  shop  for  the  making  and 
painting  of  locomotive  tenders  and  tanks  on  the  first 
floor,  and  on  the  second  floor  machine-work  is  done 
for  engines,  and  patterns  are  stored  on  the  third  floor. 
It  is  now  connected  with  the  erecting-shop  and  ma- 
chine-shop opposite  by  an  iron  bridge  spanning  Mar- 
ket Street  from  the  second  story  of  each  building. 
The  boiler-shop,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Market 
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and  Jersey  Streets,  has  been  enlarged  repeatedly,  as 
needed,  nntii  now  it  is  thirty -six  by  eighty  feet  in 
area,  two  stories  high,  with  an  extension  sixty  by  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet  on  Jersey  Street  The 
roof  of  the  latter  was  raised  daring  the  winter  of  1881 
-82  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  to  secure  the  fhlleet 
ventilation.  An  immense  traveling  crane  was  built 
at  the  works  at  the  same  time,  and  rigged  up  in  the 
boiler-shop,  whereby  a  boiler  weighing  many  tons 
can  be  lifted  up  and  carried  to  any  part  of  the  shop 
as  easily  as  a  workman  can  carry  bis  sledge-hammer 
after  him.  It  is  of  iron,  and  of  massive  construction. 
The  character  of  the  locomotive  production  has 
varied  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  its  extent.  Every 
class  of  engine  has  been  made.  The  first  dummy- 
engines  in  use  on  the  New  York  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  were  built  at  the  Danforth  Works.  Now 
they  make  the  engines  technically  known  as  eight- 
wheelers  (the  ordinary  passenger-engines,  with  four 
driving-wheels  and  four  small  truck- wheels),  Moguls, 
ten-wheelers  (freight-engines,  with  six  driving-wheels 
and  four  truck-wheels),  consolidation  engines,  tank- 
engines  for  switching  purposes,  narrow-gauge  engines, 
etc.,  adapted  to  every  variety  of  service.  Instead 
of  turning  out  four  or  five  locomotives  the  first  year, 
as  Mr.  Danforth  had  somewhat  doubtingly  antici- 
pated, the  firm  completed  twenty-two  engines  that 
year.  For  the  year  ending  April- 30,  1866,  the  num- 
ber turned  out  was  61 ;  1867,  53 ;  1868,  31 ;  1869,  53 ; 
1870,  76;  1871,  65;  1872,  71;  1873,  82.  During  the 
following  four  years  the  production  was  nil.  For  the 
year  ending  April  30,  1878,  12  engines  were  com- 
pleted;  1879,  17;  1880,  65;  1881,  103.  The  present 
capacity  is  ten  to  twelve  per  month.  The  total  pro- 
duction has  been  1300.  The  engines  have  been  in- 
creasing very  much  in  weight  of  late  years ;  formerly 
they  weighed  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  tons; 
latterly  they  have  steadily  increased,  and  in  1881 
nearly  half  of  the  engines  turned  out  weighed  fully 
fifty  tons  each.  During  the  panic,  when  there  was 
no  demand  for  locomotives,  several  iron  bridges  were 
built  for  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  other  places;  in  1878  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  work  was  $50,000,  and  in  1879, 
$80,000.  No  money  was  made,  but  the  hands  were 
given  employment  and  the  works  kept  in  operation. 
The  firm  used  to  make  all  sorts  of  machinery,  partic- 
ularly cotton  machinery  and  millwright  work,  not 
only  the  Danforth  frame,  but  the  Ring  frame,  mules, 
water-wheels,  shafting,  and  everything  connected  with 
a  cotton-mill.  Their  machinery  was  sent  to  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  and  to  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America.  They  quit  cotton-spinning  in  1870,  and 
sold  the  old  machinery  in  the  South. 

The  old  cotton-mill  has  been  since  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  machinery.  Very 
little  cotton  machinery  has  been  made  in  the  past 
four  or  five  years.  About  1870  they  began  making 
double-decker  and  three-decker  silk  frames,  which 
have  been  a  great  success,  as  one  will  do  the  work  of 


three  frames,  and  occupy  only  a  third  of  the  room. 
They  have  made  great  improvements  in  other  silk 
machinery,  every  year  making  them  better,  lighter, 
and  in  more  attractive  styles,  so  that  the  demand  for 
their  silk  machinery  about  ofliets  the  loss  of  the  cotton- 
machine  manufiu^re.  They  send  their  machinery 
all  over  the  country  where  the  silk  manu&ctare  has 
obtained  a  foothold,  and  it  is  admitted  by  the  most 
competent  judges  to  be  unsurpassed  for  durability 
and  evenness  of  running.  A  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  was  recently  shown  in  the  Phoenix 
Mill,  where  a  silk-spinning  frame,  built  at  Dan- 
forth's,  was  taken  out  after  running  for  eleven  yearn, 
and  was  found  to  be  running  perfectly  true  and  even, 
although  it  had  no  repairs  in  all  that  time.  Jacob 
T.  Blauvelt  has  been  superintendent  of  the  machine 
department  since  August,  1848.  He  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  concern  in  June,  1838,  as  an  apprentice, 
and  has  worked  there  ever  since.  He  has  seen  great 
changes  in  the  works  in  that  time,  and  in  no  respect 
are  they  more  marked  than  in  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  shops  as  •regards  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  hands  employed.  In  1865  the  firm  was  turned 
into  a  stock  company,  under  a  special  charter  ob- 
tained in  1857,  as  the  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Ma- 
chine Company,  by  which  the  works  are  now  man- 
aged. The  capiUl  is  $400,000.  Charles  Danforth  was 
the  president  of  the  company  until  April  3,  1871, 
when  he  retired  from  the  firm,  owing  to  advanced 
age.  John  Cooke,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  come 
into  the  concern  to  conduct  the  locomotive  manufac- 
ture, was  then  elected  president,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  that  position  ever  since.  Mr.  Cooke  and 
Mr.  Blauvelt  constitute  the  executive  committee,  Mr. 
Blauvelt  acting  as  president  pro  tern,  in  the  absence 
of  the  president.  William  Berdan  is  secretary  and 
treasurer.  During  the  year  ending  April  80,  1881, 
there  were  750  men  employed  in  the  works,  whose 
wages  amounted  to  $450,000.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts, locomotives  and  machinery,  footed  up  $1,250,- 
000,  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  production 
for  the  year  before.* 

This  extended  notice  of  these  works  has  seemed  to 
be  proper  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  establishment 
appears  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  ma- 
chine-shop in  Paterson.  Having  thus  given  an  ac- 
count of  this  locomotive  establishment,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  describe  the  others,  disregarding  for  the  time 
the  chronological  sequence  of  the  history  of  the  iron 
industry  in  Paterson. 

Charles  Danforth.— The  name  of  Charles  Dan- 
forth has  been  so  long  associated  with  the  industrial 
growth  and  development  of  the  city  of  Paterson  that 

1  The  details  lierewitb  gfren  of  the  growth  and  deTelopment  of  the 
loooDiotiTe  bo«iDe«  of  the  Danforth  Worki  were  kindly  fiimfcihed  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  tu  whom  the  writer  Is  aleo  indebted  for  dates  of  the  eariy 
changeK  in  the  firm.  Many  particnlan  regarding  the  erectioo  and  r^ 
building  of  the  earliest  shops  of  the  works  were  giren  by  Mr.  Jacob  T. 
BlauYelt,  while  the  statistics  of  production  were  ftimlahed  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Berdan. 
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it  is  familiar  to  all  of  its  citizens,  old  and  young. 
It  has  been  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  give  in  this 
work  a  sketch  of  the  life-work  of  a  man  whose  indi- 
viduality was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  and  to  impart  thereby,  to  the  rising 
generation  at  least,  some  of  the  lessons  which  a  long 
life  of  industry,  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  and 
an  intelligent  direction  of  one's  talents  to  a  given 
purpose  naturally  suggest. 

Mr.  Danforth  was  born  at  Norton,  Mass.,  on  Aug. 
30, 1797,  and  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  fami- 
lies of  that  commonwealth.  His  father,  J.  Thomas 
Danforth,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  at  Norton, 
and  being  of  limited  means  was  able  to  confer  upon 
his  son  only  a  common-school  education.  The  lad 
being  of  an  ambitious  spirit  early  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life,  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing a  place  for  himself  in  the  world.  From  boyhood 
he  manifested  not  only  remarkable  mechanical  ability, 
but  strong  self-reliance  and  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
which,  joined  to  the  stalwart  frame  and  robust  con- 
stitution with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  well 
fitted  him  for  success  in  life.  As  early  as  1811  he  en- 
tered a  cotton-mill  in  Norton,  where  he  labored  for  a 
time  as  a  throstle-piercer.  When  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  joined  the  army  as  a  substitute  for 
a  man  of  family,  who  had  been  drafted  to  do  ser- 
vice in  the  war  of  1812-15.  After  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service  in  the  army  he  enlisted  as  an 
ordinary  sailor  on  a  seafaring  vessel,  and  spent  some 
time  in  this  pursuit,  visiting  different  ports,  deriving 
much  benefit  from  his  nautical  experiences.  For  a 
short  time  after  leaving  the  sea  he  taught  a  district 
school  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
then  located  at  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  where  he  acted  as 
superintendent  of  the  carding-room  in  a  cotton-factory. 
In  1826  he  removed  to  Sloatsburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  theRam- 
apo  River,  where  he  worked  as  carder  in  a  cotton- 
mill,  and  soon  after  was  employed  to  set  in  order  the 
cotton-mill  at  Hohokus  lately  opened  by  John  J. 
Zabriskie,  and  to  set  up  its  machinery.  While  en- 
gaged there  he  invented  the  improvement  in  spinning- 
frames  known  as  the  "  Danforth  frame"  or  "  cap- 
spinner,"  which  came  into  general  use  throughout  the 
world  in  connection  with  cotton  machinery.  Previous 
to  this  time  his  brother,  George  Danforth,  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  had  invented  an  important  machine,  called  the 
"  counter-twist  speeder,"  but  generally  known  as  the 
"Taunton  speeder."  This  invention,  with  various 
modifications,  but  essentially  on  Mr.  Danforth's  prin- 
ciple, came  into  general  use.  The  invention  of  the 
cap-spinner  seemed  to  be  the  turning-point  in  Mr. 
Danforth's  career.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  experienced 
the  vicissitudes  that  usually  attend  a  poor  young 
man's  early  experiences.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1828  he  went  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Oodwin,  Rogers  &  Clark,  mak- 
ing an  arrangement  with  that  firm  to  manufacture  hb 
cap-spinning  frame,  which  brought  large  orders  to  the 


concern  and  gave  it  an  extensive  reputation.  It  was 
in  this  shop  that  Mr.  Danforth  had  a  working  model 
of  his  invention  made,  which  he  took  to  England  to 
exhibit  and  to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  patent  rights. 
In  the  fall  of  1829,  in  company  with  Alexander  Car- 
rick,  he  went  to  Europe  to  negotiate  for  the  use  of  his 
invention,  and  met  with  great  success.  He  returned 
in  1831.  During  his  absence  the  old  firm  of  Godwin, 
Rogers  &  Co.  had  been  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Danforth 
took  the  place  of  Thomas  ^gers,  who  retired,  and 
connecting  himself  with  Messrs.  Ketchum  and  Gros- 
venor,  established  the  long  celebrated  firm  of  Rogers, 
Ketchum  &  Grosvenor,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rogers  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company. 

The  firm  with  which  Mr.  Danforth  associated  him- 
self took  the  name  of  GJodwin,  Clark  &  Co.,  and  con- 
tinued under  that  title  until  1840,  when  it  was  dis- 
solved, and  Mr.  Danforth  bought  out  the  whole 
interest  in  the  machine-shop.  Two  years  later  he  also 
purchased  the  cotton-mill  which  Gen.  Godwin  had 
retained,  and  he  conducted  the  whole  business  alone 
until  1848,  when  he  took  Maj.  John  Edwards,  who 
had  served  his  time  in  the  shop  from  1826,  and  been 
its  foreman  for  several  years,  into  partnership,  the  new 
firm  being  known  as  Charles  Danforth  Si  Co.  In  1852 
locomotive  building  was  added  to  the  business  of  the 
concern,  and  Edwin  T.  Prall,  who  had  been  principal 
book-keeper  from  1889,  and  John  Cooke,  who  had 
been  superintendent  of  the  Rogers  Works  for  six  or 
eight  years,  were  admitted  to  the  firm,  their  business 
being  carried  on  under  the  name  and  style  of  Dan- 
forth, Cooke  &  Co.  Under  this  name  hundreds  of 
locomotives  were  built  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  reputation  of  the  concern  was  firmly 
established.  In  1865  the  enterprise  was  incorporated 
as  a  joint-stock  company,  under  the  title  of  the  Dan- 
forth Locomotive  and  Machine  Company,  which  it 
still  retains.  Mr.  Danforth  retained  the  presidency 
of  the  company  until  1871,  when,  owing  to  his  age 
and  the  decline  of  his  physical  powers,  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Cooke,  who  still  retains 
the  position.  He  lived  in  retirement,  enjoying  the 
substantial  fruits  of  an  industrious  and  successful 
life,  until  his  death  on  March  22,  1876.  Deep  re- 
gret was  felt  in  the  community  on  the  demise  of  so 
useful  a  man,  which  seemed  to  realize  that  death  had 
removed  one  who  had  done  much  in  contributing  to 
the  reputation  and  growth  of  the  city.  He  left  to  his 
family  a  large  fortune  honestly  earned,  and  the  richer 
legacy  of  a  good  name  acquired  by  the  consistent  prac- 
tice of  those  virtues  which  all  admire  but  few  emu- 
late. 

Mr.  Danforth  was  a  man  of  strong  individuality 
and  force  of  character.  He  was  outspoken  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions,  and  aimed  rather  to  im- 
part his  ideas  of  what  he  esteemed  to  be  right  and 
just  than  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  popular  judg- 
ment. His  real  intellectual  capacity  was  known 
only  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  he  was  not  a 
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man  who  sought  wide  tympathies  or  compAiiionship. 
So  great  was  his  aversion  to  public  life  that  he  was 
never  prevailed  upon  to  accept  an  office  of  any  kind, 
save  once,  wKen,  in  1852,  he  filled  the  position  of 
president  of  the  City  Council  of  Paterson,  at  that  time 
equivalent  to  mayor.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
municipal  affairs,  and  during  the  exciting  times 
which  attended  the  passage  of  the  city  charter  of 
1869  he  was  actively  aroused  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  having  its  obnoxious 
features  overthrown  by  the  courts.  This  and  many 
more  things  are  remembered  to  his  credit  He  was 
of  a  thrifty  and  economical  nature,  and  although 
one  of  the  wealthiest  residents  of  Paterson,  was 
greatly  averse  to  ostentation  or  display.  He  was 
scrupulously  honest  in  all  of  his  transactions,  and 
abhorred  corruption  in  all  its  forms.  It  was  his  con- 
tempt for  official  irregularities  and  dishonesty  in  pub- 
lic affairs  that  caused  him  to  hold  himself  aloof  from 
active  participation  in  public  matters.  He  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Paterson.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1823, 
who  is  still  living,  was  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Willett,  of  Matteawan,  N.  Y. 
The  children  have  been  Matilda,  deceased,  wife  of 
James  Taggart,  of  Paterson ;  Mary  £.,  widow  of  the 
late  William  Pyle,  of  the  same  city;  Sarah  L.,  de- 
ceased, who  married  Dr.  Orson  Barnes,  a  former 
physician  of  Paterson,  now  dead ;  Capt  Charles  Dan- 
forth,  who  was  killed  in  July,  1862,  while  gallantly 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  company  (Company  I, 
Second  N.  J.  Vols.)  on  the  Peninsula,  near  Rich- 
mond; and  an  invalid  daughter,  Emily. 

John  Cooke,  the  president  of  the  Danforth  Loco- 
motive and  Machine  Company,  and  the  oldest  loco- 
motive builder  in  the  city  of  Paterson  still  in  active 
business,  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  on  Aug.  8, 
1824.  His  parents  were  Watts  and  Lavinia  (Donald- 
son) Cooke,  natives  of  County  Armagh,  Ireland. 
His  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  were  English,  on  his 
mother's  side  Scotch,  having  emigrated  to  Ireland 
during  the  "  persecution."  Watts  Cooke  was  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  about 
1822,  with  his  wife  and  one  son.  He  landed  at  Quebec 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  Montreal,  where  an  older 
brother  resided,  and  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  on 
the  famous  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  at  that  place.  The 
climate  and  society  of  Montreal  being  uncongenial, 
in  1827  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Albany,  where  he 
worked  in  Townsend's  furnace  until  1832,  acquiring 
meanwhile  the  trade  of  a  pattern-maker.  He  then 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Matteawan  Machine  Com- 
pany, Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  in 
pattern-making.  He  was  an  excellent  mechanic,  and 
possessed  superior  ability  in  the  manufacture  of  mill- 
gearing.  In  the  summer  of  1839  he  removed  to 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  entered  the  works  of  Rogers, 
Ketchum  &  Grosvenor,  where  he  worked  at  pattern- 
making.     He    subsequently  worked    for    Danforth, 


Cooke  A  Co.  as  a  pattern-maker  until  1859,  when  he 
retired  from  active  life.  He  died  in  1876,  and  his 
wife  in  1869.  He  was  an  industrious  and  able  me- 
chanic, and  performed  the  duties  of  life  in  a  modest 
and  fiuthful  manner.  In  politics  he  was  not  con- 
spicuous, but  always  an  anti-slavery  man  and  a  good 
Republican,  and  never  missed  depositing  his  ballot 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Matteawan,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of 
deacon,  and  during  his  residence  at  Paterson  was  a 
member  and  supporter  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  Ten  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooke,  of  whom  nine  are  living,  five  daughters  and 
four  sons,  viz. :  John,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  ;  Wil- 
liam, who  is  engaged  in  the  machinery  supply  busi- 
ness in  New  York ;  Watts,  president  of  the  Passaic 
Rolling-Mills,  Paterson;  and  James,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Ma- 
chine Company  since  1866. 

•  The  earlier  life  of  John  Cooke  was  intimately  iden- 
tified with  that  of  his  father,  and  his  opportunites  for 
obtaining  an  education  were  very  limited.  Between 
the  district  school,  the  cotton-fiu^tory,  and  the  ma- 
chine-shop he  acquired  a  fair  English  education,  and 
obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  machinery  and  cotton 
manufacturing  as  was  of  great  benefit  to  him  in  after- 
life. In  1889  he  came  to  Paterson  with  his  father. 
After  arriving  in  that  city  he  enjoyed  three  months' 
schooling  under  John  D.  Kiley,  a  teacher  of  great 
ability  and  culture,  and  possessed  of  fine  oratorical 
powers.  In  August,  1839,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor, 
who  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  manufiictore  of 
locomotives  and  machinery.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
pattern-making,  and  remained  an  apprentice  until  he 
attained  his  majority,  during  which  time  he  spent 
many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  mechanics 
and  mechanical  drawing. 

William  Swinburne,  the  superintendent,  withdrew 
from  the  concern  in  1844  in  order  to  establish  the  firm 
of  Swinburne,  Smith  <&  Co.,  machine-makers,  and  was 
succeeded  for  a  time  by  Stephen  Thurston,  formerly 
from  Matteawan,  who  resigned  the  position  after  nine 
months'  service. 

Mr.  Cooke,  who  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,' 
and  had  already  as  a  pattern-maker  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Rogers,  was  appointed  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Thurston,  and  installed  in  the  office  of  draughts- 
man and  superintendent  of  the  locomotive-shop,  which 
carried  with  it  at  that  time  the  general  superintendency 
of  the  business.  Thus  early  in  life  had  his  close  ap- 
plication to  business,  his  skill  and  ability  as  a  me- 
chanic, and  his  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  received  the  recognition  of  the  leading  loco- 
motive-maker of  the  United  States.  He  remained  as 
superintendent  of  the  Rogers  Works,  during  which 
time  many  valuable  improvements  and  changes  in 
the  business  of  locomotive  manufacture  were  made, 
until  Aug.  1,  1862,  when,  although  offered  an  interest 
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with  Rogers,  Ketchnm  &  Groevenor  if  he  would  re- 
main, he  resigned  the  position  to  join  Charles  Dan- 
forth,  Maj.  John  Edwards,  and  Edwin  T.  Prall  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery,  cotton  yarns, 
and  locomotives.  The*  firm-name  was  Danforth, 
Cooke  &  Co.  Previous  to  that  time  Messrs.  Danforth 
&  Edwards  had  engaged  simply  in  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  and  cotton  yarn,  and  Mr.  Prall  had 
been  their  book-keeper  and  general  business  manager. 
Mr.  Cooke  was  brought  into  the  concern  as  one  thor- 
ougljly  versed  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotive 
engines,  and  was  gixen  a  prominent  place  in  the  firm 
and  the  superin tendency  ofi  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment, the  making  of  which  was  entered  upon  simul- 
taneously with  his  connection  with  the  firm.  Suitable 
shops  for  that  purpose  were  soon  erected,  many  of  the 
special  tools  needed  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture 
were  made  in  the  shop  under  Mr.  Cooke's  superin- 
tendence, and  the  first  engine,  the  "  Vincennes,"  was 
built  for  use  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  in 
the  winter  of  1852.  Some  delay  occurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,  so  that  the  first  engine  actually 
delivered  by  the  concern  was  in  March,  1853.  It  was 
named  the  ''  Sandusky,"  the  same  as  that  first  pro- 
duced by  the  Rogers  Works  in  1836.  Since  that  time 
over  twelve  hundred  engines  have  been  manufactured 
by  the  concern.  One  hundred  and  two  were  made 
in  1881,  although  the  works  had  not  got  quite  into 
full  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  owing  to 
their  destruction  by  fire  the  preceding  year.  In  1865 
the  firm  of  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.  assumed  the  cor- 
porate name  of  the  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Ma- 
chine Company,  with  Mr.  Danforth  as  president,  and 
Mr.  Cooke  as  superintendent  of  the  locomotive  de- 
partment and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, which  carries  with  it  the  office  of  president 
pro  tempore  or  vice-president.  In  1866  the  latter  re- 
signed this  office  to  visit  Europe  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving his  health,  which  had  become  impaired  by 
years  of  labor  and  toil,  and  was  succeeded  by  Maj. 
John  Edwards  in  the  position  of  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  by  his  brother  James  as  super- 
intendent of  the  locomotive  department.  Mr.  Cooke 
returned  in  1869,  and  was  elected  a  director  and 
treasurer  of  the  company  in  1870.  He  held  this  posi- 
tion until  1872,  when,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Danforth,  he  became  president  of  the  company,  a 
position  that  he  filled  in  an  acceptable  and  successful 
manner  until  the  date  of  his  death,  Feb.  20,  1882. 
The  works  of  the  company  are  among  the  largest  and 
most  successful  in  the  United  States,  and  are  more 
fully  treated  of  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

The  abilities  of  Mr.  Cooke  as  a  mechanic  and  as  an 
executive  officer  have  long  been  recognized  by  those 
familiar  with  the  business  of  locomotive  building.  He 
has  made  a  number  of  important  contributions  to  the 
science  of  locomotive  construction,  for  which  he  has 
neither  asked  nor  received  special  credit.  He  has 
taken  out  but  few  patents,  and  does  not  claim  to  be 


an  inventor,  considering  that  a  locomotive  builder 
who  watches  carefully  the  construction  of  his  work 
and  looks  after  a  large  force  of  men  has  no  time  tQ 
spend  on  patented  improvements. 

During  the  thirteen  years  that  he  was  employed  at 
the  Rogers  Works  a  number  of  radical  and  progres- 
sive changes  were  made  in  the  building  of  locomotive 
engines,  with  most  of  which  he  was  identified,  being 
in  the  closest  sympathy  with  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  adop- 
tion of  all  improvements. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  were  four  and 
six  drivers  instead  of  one  pair,  and  an  improved 
valve  motion,  which  resulted  in  great  economy  in 
fuel  and  in  increased  speed. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  the  locomotive  since 
the  building  of  the  "Rocket"  by  Stephenson,  and  one 
which  was  never  patented,  the  link-motion,  was  also 
applied  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  connected 
with  the  Rogers  Works ;  and  the  first  model,  from  a 
drawing  sent  over  from  England,  showing  the  action 
of  the  valve  affected  by  the  invention,  was  made  by 
him  about  1846.  Soon  after  the  principle  was  applied 
by  Mr.  Rogers  to  a  locomotive,  and  has  since  come 
into  general  use. 

Mr.  Cooke  has  confined  himself  very  closely  through 
life  to  mechanical  and  constructive  pursuits,  although 
feeling  an  active  interest  in  events  transpiring  around 
him,  and  being  identified  with  many  local  movements 
of  importance.  In  the  politics  of  the  past  he  was 
known  as  an  extreme  anti-slavery  man,  and  voted  for 
John  C.  Fremont  in  1856.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Republican  party  in  Paterson,  and 
was  treasurer  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  active 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Paterson  Bepubliccui,  after- 
wards absorbed  by  the  Guardian,  He  was  also  one 
of  the  seven  trustees  appointed  by  the  subscribers  to 
establish  the  Paterson  Press,  He  represented  the 
South  Ward  in  the  board  of  aldermen  of  Paterson  in 
1858,  and  subsequently  filled  the  position  of  president 
of  the  board  of  education  of  that  city,  which  he  re- 
signed because  of  ill  health.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Paterson,  and 
has  been  vice-president  since.  He  is  also  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Paterson  Savings  Institution,  and  of  the 
Paterson  Board  of  Trade ;  a  director  of  the  Passaic 
Rolling-Mi  I  Is,  and  also  of  the  Paterson  Gaslight 
Company.  He  is  a  member  and  regular  attendant  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson,  and  for 
many  years  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  connected  with  that  church.  He  married,  in 
1850,  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  William  Swinburne,  of 
Paterson,  and  has  had  six  children,  of  whom  five  are 
living,  namely,  Lavinia,  wife  of  William  O.  Fayer- 
weather,  treasurer  of  the  Passaic  Rolling-Mil  b;  Carrie 
S.,  wife  of  John  R.  Beam,  a  practicing  lawyer  of  Pat- 
erson ;  John  Swinburne,  a  graduate  of  Stevens'  Insti- 
tute, Hoboken,  and  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Danforth  Locomotive- Works ;  Frederick'  William, 
now  at  Stevens'  Institute,  who  is  also  preparing  him- 
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self  for  locomotive  building ;  and  Charles  D.,  who  is 
attending  school  in  New  York. 

Ma  J.  John  Edwabds. — Among  the  prominent  rep-  , 
resentatives  of  the  industrial  interests  of  Paterson, 
who  for  many  years  was  identified  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  institutions  of  the  city,  and 
who  was  widely  and  favorably  known  by  its  citizens, 
was  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire,  ' 
England,  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1808.  His  , 
parents  were  Philip  and  Rebecca  Hay  ward  Edwards. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  his 
mother  shortly  after  became  the  wife  of  Willianx 
Davy.  The  lad  received  only  an  ordinary  English 
education,  and  in  August,  1820,  left  England  with 
his  mother  and  step-father  for  America.  The  party 
landed  in  New  York  City  on  October  14th  following, 
and  came  to  Paterson,  N.  J.  After  arriving  in  that 
city,  the  iamily  being  poor,  young  Edwards  imme- 
diately looked  around  for  something  to  do,  and  on 
the  24th  day  of  December  found  employment  in  what 
was  then  known  as  the  '' Old  Red  Mill.''  He  remained 
there  but  a  short  time,  and  then  entered  the  employ 
of  Daniel  Holsman,  cotton  manufacturer  on  Van 
Houten,  then  Boudinot  Street  He  subsequently 
worked  in  John  Colt's  ''duck  mill,"  and  after  a  time 
returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  from  there  to 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Young  E>1  wards  had  now  just  entered  his  fourteenth 
year,  but,  being  ambitious  to  make  a  place  for  himself 
in  life,  and  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world,  he  ob- 
tained hb  mother's  consent,  and  on  Dec.  24,  1821, 
left  her  humble  home  at  Bloomfield,  carrying  all  his  I 
worldly  possessions  in  a  pack  upon  his  back,  and  with  I 
only  eleven  shillings  in  his  pocket  walked  to  Paterson, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
He  had  now  reached  a  critical  point  in  his  career,  but 
a  kind  Providence  seemed  to  guide  him,  and  he  made 
his  way  to  the  confectionery-store  of  Philip  Van  ' 
Bussum,  on  Main  Street,  where  the  Franklin  House 
now  is,  and  asked  for  a  night's  lodging.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  Van  Bussum  and  his  wife, 
who  employed  him  to  assist  them  in  the  store  until 
May,  1826,  when  his  kind  patron,  with  a  fatherly  in- 
terest in  the  bright  boy  who  had  sought  his  protection, 
procured  a  position  for  him  with  the  firm  of  €k>dwin, 
Rogers  &  Clark,  machinists.  He  continued  to  live 
with  Mr.  Van  Bussum  for  a  considerable  time  after 
he  was  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  ever  after  re- 
membered with  gratitude  the  tender  care,  protection,  i 
and  encouragement  that  he  had  received  from  him 
and  his  excellent  wife. 

Mr.  Edwards  continued  to  work  for  the  firm  of 
Godwin,  Rogers  &  Clark  until  1831,  when  the  copart-  ' 
nership  was  dissolved  by  the  withdrawal  of  Thomas 
Rogers.  Mr.  Charles  Danforth  was  then  admitted  as  ' 
a  member  of  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Edwards  continued  to  ' 
work  for  Godwin,  Clark  &  Co.  as  a  journeyman  until  ^ 
the  latter  part  of  1838,  Vhen  he  was  appointed  assist- 


ant foreman  of  their  machine-shop,  a  position  that 
he  filled  with  great  acceptability  until  the  diasolutioo 
of  the  firm  in  1840.  Mr.  Charles  Danforth  then  hired 
the  machine-shop,  which  he  subsequently- purchased, 
and  engaged  Mr.  Edwards  as  his  foreman,  a  positioo 
in  which  he  continued  until  1848,  when  he  purchased 
a  small  interest  in  the  business  and  became  a  partner. 
In  July,  1852,  John  Cooke  and  Edwin  T.  Prall  were 
given  an  interest  in  the  concern,  and  the  firm  of  Dan- 
forth, Cooke  Sl  Co.  was  organized.  Mr.  Cooke  had 
previously  been  superintendent  of  the  Rogers  Loco- 
motive-Works, and  the  new  fini\  extended  their  baai' 
ness  to  include  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  engines. 
Mr.  Danforth  had  general  charge,  Mr.  Edwards  was 
superintendent  of  the  machine-shop,  John  Cooke  of 
the  locomotive-shop,  and  Edwin  T.  Prall,  afterwards 
mayor  of  the  city,  had  charge  of  the  oflSce,  and  was 
superintendent  of  the  cotton-factory. 

In  1843,  while  acting  as  foreman  for  Charles  Dan- 
forth, Maj.  Edwards  became  a  partner  with  Abram 
Prall  and  Henry  M.  Low  in  the  business  of  spinning 
cotton  yam,  the  firm  of  H.  M.  Low  &  Co.  occupying 
the  building  known  as  the  "  Gun  Mill."  In  August  of 
the  same  year  Abram  H.  GK>dwin  was  added  to  the 
firm,  and  in  1848  purchased  the  interest  of  Maj.  Ed- 
wards in  the  business.  The  latter  continued  his  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Danforth,  and  in  1865  the  firm  of 
Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.  became  incorporated  by 
special  act  of  the  Legislature  as  the  '*  Danforth  Loco- 
motive and  Machine  Company.''  Upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  company  Mr.  Danforth  was  choeen 
president,  and  John  Cooke  as  one  of  the  executive 
committee,  ex  officio  vice-president.  Mij.  Edwards 
subsequently  succeeded  Mr.  Cooke,  who  visited  Eu- 
rope for  several  years,  and  continued  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  office,  and  to  act  as  superintendent  of 
the  machine-shop,  until  April,  1872,  when  he  resigned 
his  official  positions,  but  remained  a  stockhholder 
and  director  of  the  company.  Through  long  years 
of  faithful  labor  he  had  acquired  a  handsome  com- 
petency, and  although  daily  visiting  the  offices  of 
the  company,  retired  from  active  business  life,  and 
sought  rest  within  the  confines  of  his  pleasant  home, 
until  his  death  on  April  11, 1879,  in  the  seventy-fint 
year  of  his  age. 

Maj.  Ekiwards  was  a  man  who  represented  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  self-made  and  successful  men  of 
Paterson,  and  was  a  shining  example  of  how  many 
and  great  things  can  be  accomplished  by  earnestneas 
of  purpose,  faithful  performance  of  duty,  and  an 
honest  and  judicious  management  of  business  afiairs. 
From  the  poor,  homeless  boy  who  arrived  alone  and 
without  capital  in  Paterson  on  Christmas-eve  in  the 
year  1821,  he  raised  himself  by  honest  industry  and 
faithful  toil  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  Paterson,  and  left  to  his  family  at  his 
death  abundant  means  and  the  memory  of  a  well- 
spent  life.  He  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  public 
afiairs,  but  never  sought  political  preferment,  al* 
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though  he  filled  several  offices  in  connection  with  the 
municipal  government  of  Paterson.  His  whole  soul 
was  in  his  business.  As  a  mechanic  he  possessed  su- 
perior ability,  comprehended  the  laws,  operations, 
and  forces  of  mechanics  as  if  by  intuition,  and  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  his  trade.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  of  strict  integrity,  the  very  personi- 
fication of  hospitality,  and  a  prompt  contributor  to 
all  worthy  objects.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of 
church  institutions.  He  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity 
on  June  3, 1857,  as  a  member  of  Joppa  Lodge,  No. 
29 ;  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  of  that  organization 
for  twelve  years,  and  was  one  of  its  most  useful 
members  throughout  his  life.  He  was  for  a  number 
of  years  a  member  of  the  "  Gen.  Godwin  Guards,"  a 
local  militia  company  of  prominence  at  an  early  day, 
and  rose  from  the  position  of  ensign  in  1834  to  the 
office  of  m%jor  in  1838.  His  extensive  business  de- 
mands compelled  him  to  resign  his  connection  with 
the  company  in  1840. 

Maj.  Edwards  was  married,  in  1831,  to  Hannah, 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Brower)  Hogan,  who 
survives  him.  The  children  have  been  three  in  num- 
ber, viz. :  Rebecca,  wife  of  Robert  Barbour,  of  Pater- 
son ;  James  B.,  who  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in 
New  York  throughout  his  life,  and  died  in  the  fall  of 
1881  ;  and  John,  who  died  in  May,  1869. 

Edmund  G.  Edwards,  son  of  the  latter,  resides  with 
his  mother  at  the  family  homestead  on  Market  Street, 
and  is  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Barbour  Flax- 
Spinning  Company  of  Paterson. 

Franklin  C.  Beckwith  was  born  near  Schuyler- 
ville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  July  2,  1817.  His 
parents  were  Jedediah  and  Huldah  (Coleman)  Beck- 
with, the  former  of  whom  was  a  farmer  by  occupation, 
and  also  a  contractor  for  the  building  of  river-dams. 
Among  other  things  he  built  the  main  dam  at  the  city 
of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Beckwith  remained  upon  the  home  farm  until 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  received  a  common- 
school  education.  He  then  became  a  foreman  under 
an  elder  brother  who  was  engaged  in  laying  sections 
of  the  track  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and 
subsequently  received  a  division  of  his  own,  extend- 
ing from  Chatham  to  East  Albany.  After  a  few  years 
he  became  the  superintendent  of  both  the  track  and 
freight  department  of  the  Troy  and  Albany  Railroad, 
and  remained  in  that  connection  several  years.  About 
1849  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  es- 
tablished the  business  of  smelting  iron,  but  a  year 
later  entered  the  employ  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railway,  and  had  charge  of  laying  the  track  on  the 
Delaware  Division  of  the  road,  extending  from  Port 
Jervis  to  Susquehanna.  He  then  removed  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  laid  the  railroad  from  that  place  to  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.  Returning  again  to  the  Erie,  he  built  the 
bridge  on  that  road  at  Susquehanna,  under  contract, 
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and  in  1853  took  up  his  residence  at  Paterson,  and 
took  the  contract  for  laying  the  double  track  from 
Paterson  to  Jersey  City.  In  1855  he  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  Paterson  Iron  Company,  of  which 
Sherman  Jaqua  was  superintendent  and  part  owner, 
and  three  years  later  became  sole  owner  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  greatly  extended  the  works  and  the  scope 
of  the  business.  For  several  years  he  made  a  specialty 
of  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  tires,  and  during 
the  late  war  did  a  large  variety  of  work  for  the 
government  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
gunboats  and  naval  vessels  generally.  He  continued 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  concern  with  ability 
and  success  until  his  death  ^n  Feb.  8, 1875.  He  was 
thoroughly  devoted  to  business,  of  strict  integrity  and 
generous  impulses.  He  married  on  Oct.  22,  1837, 
Esther  A.,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Esther  (Car* 
michael)  Clark,  of  Easton,  N.  Y.,  and  had  three  chil- 
dren, viz. :  Charles  D.  and  Joseph  A.  Beckwith  and 
Julia  Frances,  wife  of  John  H.  Hopper.  The  two 
former,  with  Mrs.  Beckwith,  are  the  owners  of  the 
Paterson  Iron  Company,  and  are  conducting  its  affairs 
in  an  intelligent  and  successful  manner. 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

CITY   OP   PATEUSON— (a>nfi««e«/). 

Mogers  Locomotive-  Works, — ^Thomas  Rogers  with- 
drew from  the  firm  of  Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.  in  June, 
1831,  with  a  view  to  organizing  a  new  firm,  two  New 
York  capitalists  and  financiers  having  agreed  to  join 
him  in  a  new  venture.  He  drew  out  of  the  old  firm 
the  handsome  sum  of  $36,000.  His  associates  in  the 
new  enterprise  were  Morris  Ketchum  and  Jasper 
Grosvenor,  and  the  firm-name  was  Rogers,  Ketchum 
&  Grosvenor.  Messrs.  M.  &  A.  Ketchum  had  been 
the  New  York  agents  for  several  years  of  Godwin, 
Rogers  &  Co.,  which  doubtless  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  new  concern.  The  firm  lost  no  time  in  pre- 
paring to  get  to  work,  and  in  the  fall  of  1831  they 
leased  mill-seats  on  both  sides  of  Spruce  Street,  and 
on  the  west  side  began  the  erection  of  "The  Jefferson 
Machine  and  Cotton  Manufactory,"  a  large  stone 
building,  about  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  four  stories 
high,  with  attic  equivalent  to  another  story.  It  was 
intended  to  devote  only  the  two  or  three  lower  stories 
to  the  machine  business,  and  to  use  the  upper  stories 
for  cotton-spinning,  but  before  the  building  had  been 
fairly  got  in  running  order  it  was  found  that  it  would 
be  all  needed  for  machine-making.  There  was  a 
grand  turn-out  by  the  mechanics  of  the  town  in  honor 
of  the  new  mill,  it  being  considered  a  marked  event 
in  the  history  of  the  place.  If  the  men  had  foreseen 
what  a  mighty  establishment  was  destined  to  grow 
out  of  that  single  mill  they  might  well  have  deemed 
its  beginning  an  event  of  unequaled  importance  in 
the  history  of  Paterson's  progress.     The  Jefferson 
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Mill  is  to  this  day  a  splendid  structure,  having  few 
equals  in  point  of  solidity.  It  was  a  decided  advance 
on  the  mill  architecture  of  the  day  in  many  respects. 
About  1855  it  was  partially  rebuilt,  three  high  stories 
being  substituted  for  the  original  four  low  stories. 
On  the  lot  on  the  east  side  of  "Spruce  Street  the  firm 
put  up  a  small  foundry  during  1838.  They  got  a 
contract  to  furnish  the  iron-work  for  the  railroad 
bridges  then  being  built  over  the  Passaic  and  Hack- 
ensack  Rivers  for  the  Paterson  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  and  about  the  same  time  an  order  came 
from  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  for  one  hundred 
sets  of  wheels  and  axles.  These  orders  directed  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Rogers  to  railroad  work  generally,' 
and  he  next  began  making  wrought-iron  tires  for  car- 
wheels  ;  he  did  not  succeed  at  first,  but  finally  mas- 
tered all  difficulties.  Thus  encouraged,  he  even  be- 
gan to  dream  of  the  possibility  of  making  locomotives 
in  Paterson.  When  the  "  McNeill,"  the  first  locomo- 
tive on  the  Paterson  and  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
was  brought  to  Paterson,  Mr.  Rogers  began  to  think 
it  was  quite  possible  that  another  like  it  might  be 
built.  In  1835  the  firm  erected  a  two-story  stone 
structure,  about  fifty  by  seventy-five  feet,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Market  and  Spruce  Streets,  for 
a  millwright-shop.  In  the  fall  of  1836  a  two-story 
brick  building,  forty  by  one  hundred  feet,  was  erected 
on  the  east  side  of  Spruce  Street,  nearly  opposite  the 
present  office,  for  a  locomotive-shop,  by  which  name 
it  was  known  for  thirty-five  years.  When  the  "Mc- 
Neill" was  brought  to  Paterson  it  lay  for  some  weeks 
in  pieces,  just  as  it  had  been  brought  from  England, 
and  nobody  was  at  hand  to  put  it  together.  This 
gave  Mr.  Rogers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study 
its  construction,  which  he  was  not  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of.  One  Hodge,  an  English  draughtsman  of 
much  skill,  was  employed  to  make  drawings  for  an 
engine  of  the  same  model  as  the  "McNeill."  He 
worked  away  at  them  for  a  long  time,  but  the  engine 
made  slow  progress,  and  Mr.  Rogers  finally  discharged 
him.  Then  Mr.  William  Swinburne,  who  was  the 
pattern-maker  for  the  works,  proposed  to  make  the 
drawings  and  the  patterns  for  the  engine.  His  offer 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  he  went  confidently  to 
work,  preparing  the  drawings  and  patterns,  and  su- 
perintending the  construction  in  every  department. 

It  was  a  daring  experiment,  but  after  much  trying 
and  more  than  a  year  of  hard  work  the  new  engine 
was  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
It  was  called  the  "Sandusky."  It  had  one  pair  of 
driving-wheels,  situated  forward  of  the  furnace ;  they 
were  4}  feet  diameter;  the  cylinders  were  eleven 
inches  in  diameter,  by  sixteen  inches  stroke ;  the  truck 
had  four  30-inch  wheels.  This  little  engine  was  about 
the  size  of  those  now  run  on  the  New  York  Elevated 
Railroad.  It  was  in  some  respects  an  improvement 
on  its  model,  Mr.  Rogers  having  introduced  a  novel 
feature,  "counterbalancing,"  since  adopted  in  most 
locomotive  engines.     For  this  he  filed  a  specification 


in  the  Patent  Office,  dated  July  12, 1837.  He  also  cast 
the  driving-wheels  with  hollow  spokes  and  rim,  and  in 
other  particulars  anticipated  the  driving-wheel  now  in 
general  use  on  the  railroads  of  America.  He  also  set 
the  front-wheeled  truck  under  the  forward  part  of  the 
engine.  The  "  Sandusky"  made  a  public  trial  trip  on 
Oct.  6, 1837,  running  from  Paterson  to  Jersey  City,  and 
thence  to  New  Brunswick,  and  back,  the  trip  being 
entirely  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  It  was  designed 
for  the  New  Jersey  (now  the  Pennsylvania)  Railroad, 
but  was  sold  to  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road Company,  and  shipped  on  October  14th ;  the  price 
was  $6750.  There  was  no  railroad  west  of  Paterson, 
so  the  engine  was  taken  to  pieces,  boxed  up,  and  sent 
by  schooner  and  canal-boat  to  Ohio,  in  charge  of 
Thomas  Hogg,  an  employ^  of  the  Rogers  Works,  who 
had  been  occupied  on  the  engine  from  the  first.  He 
put  it  together  at  its  place  of  destination,  and  as  soon 
as  the  track  was  laid — which  was  required  by  the 
Legislature  to  be  four  feet  and  ten  inches  gauge,  to 
conform  to  the  gauge  of  the  locomotive — he  ran  the 
new  iron  horse  for  a  short  time,  to  show  the  railroad 
hands  how  to  do  it.  Then  he  made  preparations  for 
his  return  home.  But  the  railroad  company  would 
not  listen  to  such  a  thing.  He  must  stay ;  and  stay 
he  did,  for  more  than  forty  years,  occupying  a  respon- 
sible position  in  the  employ  of  the  company  as  long 
as  he  chose  to  retain  it,  being  master-mechanic  of  the 
road  for  thirty  years  or  more.  The  second  engine 
produced  at  the  Rogers  Works  was  the  "  Arreseoh," 
for  the  New  Jersey  Railroad.  It  was  shipped  Feb. 
19,  1838.  It  was  similar  to  the  first.  The  "Clinton" 
was  completed  in  April,  1838,  for  the  Lockport  and 
Niagara  Falls  Railroad;  its  cylinders  were  ten  by 
eighteen,  and  its  gauge  was  four  feet  eight  and  one- 
half  inches.  The  "  Experiment"  was  turned  out  in 
June  for  the  South  Carolina  Railroad.  In  October 
three  were  finished,  and  in  November  only  two.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  it  took  eighteen  months 
to  make  the  first  engine,  seven  were  completed  in  the 
next  year.  An  eight-wheel  engine  was  turned  out  in 
1844,  a  ten-wheel  engine  in  1848,  and  the  first "  Mogul" 
was  made  at  these  works  in  1863,  since  which  date  it 
has  become  popular  with  all  the  great  railroads.  It 
would  take  many  pages  to  enumerate  all  the  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  locomotives  which  have 
been  originated  at  these  works.^  Mr.  Rogers  was  him- 
self a  man  of  great  quickness  of  perception,  and  was 
always  ready  to  act  on  the  suggestions  of  others  as 
well,  and  from  the  first  had  the  best  available  talent, 
including  the  men  who  subsequently  started  the  loco- 


1  In  1876  the  Bogen  Works  published  a  Taluable  work  on  '*  Locomo- 
tives and  LocomotiTe  Building  in  America,**  in  which  a  brief  sketch  (in 
some  respects  inaccurate,  howerer)  was  given  of  the  origin  and  progrea 
of  the  worlcs,  and  full  details  of  construction  of  the  flnt  and  later  styles 
of  engines  built  by  them.  The  particulars  herewith  given  of  the  earliest 
locomotives  produced  by  Rogers  are  from  that  book.  For  other  details 
as  to  the  production  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bobert  S.  Hughes,  who 
has  compiled  an  invaluable  tabular  statement  of  all  the  engines  built  at 
the  worlcs,  date,  size,  name,  destination,  price,  number,  etc. 
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motive  business  elsewhere  in  the  city.  For  thirty 
years  the  establishment  had  the  advantage  of  the 
talents  of  William  S.  Hudson,  who  was  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world,  as  a  locomotive  mechanic.  The 
fame  of  the  engines  spread  widely  at  an  early  day. 
In  1841  a  locomotive  was  sent  to  Cuba,  and  that  led 
the  way  to  a  constant  succession  of  orders  thence  since 
that  time,  so  that  to-day  most  of  the  locomotives 
running  in  Cuba  are  from  the  Rogers  Works.  It  was 
three  years  later  that  the  first  engine  was  built  for  the 
home  road,  that  running  from  Paterson  to  New  York, — 
**  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,"  etc. 

Most  of  the  early  engines  used  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  or  its  predecessors  were  built  at  these 
works.  The  first  large  order  came  in  1858  from  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  one  hundred  engines. 
Most  of  them  are  still  in  use.  This  rapid  extension 
of  the  business  necessitated  the  enlargement  of  the 
works,  and  the  old  buildings  were  made  larger  and  new 
ones  were  built,  until  the  block  bounded  by  Spruce, 
Market,  Pine,  and  Oliver  Streets  was  more  than  half 
occupied  by  the  various  shops.  More  property  was 
also  taken  in  on  the  west  side  of  Spruce  Street.  A 
charter. had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  his 
associates  in  1888,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Jefferson 
Machine- Works,''  but  they  never  organized  under  it, 
continuing  as  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor  until 
1856,  when  Mr.  Rogers  acquired  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  business.  Then  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was 
secured,  changing  the  title  of  the  old  "Jefferson 
Machine- Works"  to  the  "Rogers  Locomotive  and 
Machine- Works,"  under  which  he  organized  the  com- 
pany and  transferred  the  property  to  it.  The  estab- 
lishment has  been  since  conducted  in  the  corporate 
name.  The  old  firm  had  in  the  preceding  nineteen 
years  turned  out  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  loco- 
motives, an  average  of  thirty-six  a  year.  Now  the 
capacity  is  just  about  ten  times  as  great,  a  wonderful 
strid^e  in  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Rogers  died  in  the 
spring  of  1856,  but  the  business  has  been  continued 
on  a  constantly  extending  basis  by  his  son,  Jacob  S. 
Rogers,  and  he  could  desire  no  grander  monument 
than  the  immense  establishment  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  has  grown  out  of  the  modest  "  Jef- 
ferson Manufactory"  built^by  him  half  a  century  ago. 
About  1869  the  company  erected  a  great  millwright- 
shop  and  blacksmith-shop  on  the  site  of  the  old  Pas- 
saic Paper-Mill,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Spruce 
Street  and  Stony  road.  On  the  night  of  Feb.  13, 1879, 
these  shops  were  destroyed  by  fire.  They  were  re- 
built without  delay,  but  it  took  a  long  time  to  erect 
such  immense  structures.  The  main  building  on  the 
corner  mentioned  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  with 
hip  or  attic  roof  equivalent  to  another  story,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  on  Spruce  Street,  by 
fifty-four  feet  deep,  with  an  L  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  by  sixty-one  feet.  The  building  is 
nearly  fire-proof,  and  is  of  the  most  substantial  char- 


acter throughout,  besides  being  admirably  lighted 
and  ventilated.  Adjoining  this,  next  the  raceway,  is 
a  blacksmith-shop  one  hundred  and  ten  by  thirty-five 
feet.  It  was  in  1871  that  the  company  began  a  gen- 
eral rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  the  works,  which 
had  become  necessary  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  In  March  of  that  year  the  old  millwright- 
shop  at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Market  Streets  was 
demolished,  and  in  its  place  was  put  up  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  mill  structures  in  Paterson  at  that 
time,  two  hundred  feet  on  Spruce  Street  by  fifty-six 
feet  deep.  This  was  for  the  erecting-shop,  with  two 
stories  and  attic  above  for  machine-shops,  etc.  In 
the  following  October  it  was  ready  for  use,  and  the 
first  boiler  was  set  up  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the  ex- 
ternals which  should  transform  that  ungainly  kernel 
into  a  first-class  locomotive.  In  1872  seventeen  lots 
were  bought  on  the  same  block,  and  new  shops  were 
erected :  a  foundry,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  by  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet,  with  three  cupolas ;  a  fire-proof 
pattern-shop,  thirty  by  one  hundred  feet,  two  stories 
high, — ^a  boiler-shop,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
by  two  hundred  feet,  with  very  high  and  well-venti- 
lated roof;  a  blacksmith-shop  on  Pine  Street,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  by  eighty  feet,  one  story  high  ; 
a  hammer-shop,  two  hundred  by  fifty-three  feet,  one 
story  high,  with  several  steam-hammers  of  from  five 
to  ten  tons. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  the  old  locomotive-shop, 
which  had  been  thirty  years  before  extended  all  the 
way  to  Pine  Street,  so  that  it  was  forty  by  two  hundred 
feet  and  two  stories  high,  was  removed  to  make  way 
for  other  shops  more  modem  in  construction.  That 
shop  was  built  with  its  gable  end  towards  the  street, 
and  was  so  arranged  that  all  the  engines  in  process  of 
construction  were  set  up  one  behind  the  other,  on  a 
single  track,  so  that  only  one  engine  could  be  got 
out  at  a  time.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  terrific  explosion 
about  1848,  when  a  new  locomotive  exploded  while 
being  tested ;  several  men  were  killed  and  a  number 
of  others  badly  injured.  The  locomotive  was  hurled 
up  into  the  second  story,  and  came  down  wrong  side 
up,  directly  in  a  window  or  doorway  in  the  front  of 
the  upper  story.  It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
accidents  that  ever  happened  in  a  Paterson  shop. 
While  these  extensive  reconstructions  of  the  old 
shops  were  going  on,  and  everything  was  looking  ex- 
ceedingly bright  for  the  future  prospects  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  sixteen  hundred  men  were  as  busy  as 
they  could  be,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1873,  there 
came  suddenly  out  of  the  clear  sky  a  dark  cloud, 
which  speedily  enshrouded  the  land  in  such  gloom 
that  the  day  has  gone  down  in  history  as  "Black 
Friday."  During  the  next  two  days  telegrams  came 
pouring  into  the  Rogers  Works  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  countermanding  orders  for  locomotives  the 
completion  of  which  had  been  strenuously  urged  but 
a  few  days  before.  Others,  who  had  paid  for  their 
engines   in   notes  and  bonds,  begged  to  have  their 
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$47,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1,200,000  yearly.  These 
figures  are  a  striking  indication  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  these  works  as  an  element  of  the  prosperity 
of  Paterson.  Every  style  and  class  of  engine  of  course 
is  turned  out  at  the  Rogers  Works,  and  their  locomo- 
tives are  sent  to  every  part  of  the  country,  especially 
to  the  West  and  South.  They  have  also  filled  orders 
for  railroads  in  Cuba,  Canada,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  South  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  in  1881  they  shipped  nine  locomotives  to  Spain, 
the  first  consignment  of  the  kind  ever  made  to  that 
country  from  America.  The  president  of  the  Rogers 
Locomotive  and  Machine  Works  is  Jacob  S.  Rogers, 
the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  concern.  He  attends  to 
the  business  of  the  New  York  office  and  the  financial 
management  generally.  Robert  S.  Hughes  is,  and  for 
many  years  has  been,  secretary,  and  is  now  also  treas- 
urer and  general  manager  of  the  business  in  Paterson. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  locomotives  at  this  establishment  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  1881 :  1837,  1 ;  1838, 
7;  1839,  11;  1840,  7;  1841,  9;  1842,  6;  1843,  9;  1844, 
12;  1846,  14;  1846,  17 ;  1847,  22;  1848,  39;  1849,  45; 
1850,43;  1851,53;  1852,68;  1853,89;  1854,103; 
1855,  82 ;  1856,  80 ;  1857,  95 ;  1858,  the  year  after  the 
panic,  19;  1859,  55 ;  1860,  84 ;  1861,  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  when  the  Southern  trade  was  cut  off,  43 ; 
1862,  31;  1863,  70;  1864,  102;  1865,  95;  1866,  108; 
1867,73;  1868,63;  1869,118;  1870,  139;  1871,  162; 
1872, 165;  1873,  217 ;  1874,  the  first  year  of  the  last 
panic,  25;  1875,41;  1876,  20;  1877,  11;  1878,  45; 
1879,  60;  1880,  111;  1881,  225.  This  makes  a  total 
of  upwards  of  3000  locomotives  which  have  been 
turned  out  from  this  one  Paterson  establishment. 
They  sold  for  between  $30,000,000  and  $40,000,000  in 
the  aggregate,  nearly  all  of  which  enormous  sum  has 
gone  to  build  up  Paterson  and  help  support  its  popu- 
lation in  the  last  forty- five  years, 

Thomas  Roqebs,  the  founder  of  the  large  locomo- 
tive-works at  Paterson  which  bear  his  name,  and 
which  rank  among  the  finest  and  most  successful 
enterprises  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Groton,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  on 
March  16,  1792.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Thomas  Rogers,  one  of  that  hardy  band  of  pilgrims 
who  came  to  this  country  in  the  historic  "  Mayflower" 
and  planted  the  first  seeds  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom on  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  house-carpenter,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1812  he  removed  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  at  that  time  a 
village  of  small  proportions,  but  which  was  enjoying 
a  season  of  prosperity  because  of  the  demand  for 
goods  of  American  manufacture  which  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  engendered.   Mr.  Rogers  served  person- 
ally in  the  army  during  a  portion  of  this  struggle.  | 
The  declaration  of  peace  in  1815  reduced  many  of  the  { 
village  manufiEusturers  to  bankruptcy,  and  the  condi-  i 
tion  of  business  at  that  time  afforded  anything  but  a  ' 


promising  outlook  for  the  future.  Mr.  Rogers  was  then 
working  at  his  trade  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and 
even  at  that  early  period  attracted  attention  by  his 
close  application  to  business,  his  excellent  judgment, 
and  extraordinary  force  of  character.  A  short  time 
afterwards  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Paul  Ru- 
tan,  and  with  a  capital  of  about  fifty  dollars  entered 
upon  the  general  building  business.  While  so  asso- 
ciated they  built  the  woodwork  of  the  residence  of 
the  late  Judge  Philemon  Dickerson,  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Straight  Street,  which  is  now  one  of  the  old- 
est houses  in  the  city.  Other  ancient  landmarks  in 
the  city  were  also  erected  by  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Rutan 
at  that  early  day. 

A  few  years  after  the  formation  of  the  firm,  and 
while  they  were  still  doing  business  as  builders,  Mr. 
Rogers  became  acquainted  with  Capt.  Ward,  who, 
having  witnessed  the  power-loom  in  operation  during 
a  tour  in  Europe,  had  come  to  Paterson  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  manufacture  of  cotton -duck. 
Mr.  Rogers,  whose  skill  as  a  mechanic  had  already 
become  known,  was  employed  by  Capt.  Ward  to  make 
the  patterns  for  his  looms,  and  soon  after  purchased 
of  the  latter  the  exclusive  right  of  making  them,  a 
business  which  he  afterwards  successftilly  carried  on. 
About  this  time  he  entered  the  machine-shop  of  John 
Clark,  the  elder,  where  the  manufacture  of  power- 
looms  was  then  being  carried  on  on  a  large  scale. 
These  looms  were  built  principally  of  wood,  and  Mr. 
Rogers'  excellent  qualities  as  a  workman  and  strong  in- 
ventive powers  enabled  him  to  do  more  work  than  any 
of  his  fellows,  and  to  suggest  many  valuable  improve- 
ments.    In  1819  he  associated  himself  with  John 
Clark,  Jr.,  and  under  the  name  and  style  of  Clark  & 
Rogers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 
The  firm  commenced  work  in  the  basement  of  the 
Beaver  Mill,  which  had  been  built  at  an  early  period 
by  Mr.  Clark's  father,  and  while  still  at  tha.t  point  Mr. 
Rogers  visited  Mexico  and  other  distant  sections, 
where  he  received  large  orders  for  looms  and  other 
machinery.     In  1820  the  concern  moved  into  the 
"  Little  Beaver  Mill,"  and  in  the  following  year  took 
into  partnership  Abram  H.  Godwin,  Jr.,  the  firm-name 
changing  to  Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.    They  now  com- 
menced spinning  cotton,  and  building  machinery  for 
that  and  other  purposes.    In  1822,  finding  their  ac- 
commodations too  limited,  the  firm  leased  the  cotton- 
mill  erected  by  Robert  Collett  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Danforth  Works,  and  which  is  still  standing  in 
the  rear  of  the  Danforth  lot,  next  to  the  race.    Sub- 
sequent additions  were  made  to  this  mill  by  the  firm. 
Their  business  kept  increasing,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  being  sometimes  as  high  as  two  hundred, 
and   the  establishment  was  successfully  carried  on 
until  the  summer  of  1831,  when  Mr.  Rogers  withdrew, 
taking  with  him  $36,266.05  as  his  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  concern. 

Having  purchased  a  mill-site  on  the  upper  raceway, 
he  immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Jef- 
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fenon  Works,  which  were  finished  and  put  in  opera- 
tion before  the  close  of  the  next  year.  His  design 
was  to  occupy  the  lower  stories  of  the  building  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  and  the  upper  stories  in 
spinning  cotton.  The  latter,  however,  was  never 
commenced,  the  demand  for  machinery  increasing  in 
a  short  time  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  works.  The 
Jefferson  Works  were  literally  an  encroachment  on 
the  forest.  Between  Spruce  and  Mill  Streets  all  was 
swamp  covered  with  pines,  about  as  densely  inhabited 
by  snakes  as  it  now  is  by  human  beings.  On  the  up- 
per race  no  factories  had  been  put  up  except  two  little 
cotton-mills  and  a  small  machine-shop,  the  latter 
owned  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Beggs. 

In  the  early  part  of  1832,  Mr.  Rogers  associated 
with  himself  Messrs.  Morris  Ketchum  and  Jasper 
Grosvenor,  of  New  York,  under  the  name  of  Rogers, 
Ketchum  &  Grosvenor,  a  title  that  remained  un- 
changed until  Mr.  Rogers*  death  on  April  19,  1856. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  firm  of  Rogers, 
Ketchum  &  Grosvenor,  public  attention  began  to  be 
directed  to  the  construction  of  railroads  and  railroad 
machinery.  The  road  from  Jersey  City  to  Paterson 
was  then  approaching  completion,  the  iron-work  for 
the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  bridges  being  made  by 
Mr.  Rogers.  An  order  was  also  filled  for  one  hundred 
sets  of  wheels  and  axles  for  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Rogers  next  commenced  making  wrought- 
iron  tire  for  car-wheels,  and  afler  some  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded. Preparations  for  locomotive  building  had 
been  made  by  Paul  &  Beggs,  and  they  had  a  small 
engine  nearly  completed  when  the  building  took  fire 
and  was  consumed  on  May  18,  1836,  the  locomotive 
also  being  destroyed.  In  1835  some  buildings  were 
begun  by  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor,  with  a  view 
to  the  manufacture  of  locomotives.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  eighteen  months  later  that  the  first  loco- 
motive, the  "Sandusky,"  was  completed,  a  trial  trip 
to  Jersey  City  and  New  Brunswick  and  return  being 
made  on  Oct.  6,  1837. 

As  the  establishment,  growth,  and  development  of 
locomotive  manufacture  in  Paterson  is  elsewhere 
given  in  this  work,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  further 
trace  in  this  connection  the  expansion  of  the  large 
and  important  business  which  Mr.  Rogers  established, 
and  which  from  very  small  beginnings  has  become  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  an  average  of 
an  engine  a  day  being  turned  out  in  the  works.  Mr. 
Rogers  remained  the  clear-headed,  enterprising,  and 
intelligent  manager  of  the  enterprise  until  his  demise 
in  1856.  The  concern  was  then  reorganized  under 
a  charter,  with  the  title  of  the  Rogers  Locomotive-  and 
Machine- Works ;  William  S.  Hudson,  who  had  been 
for  a  number  of  years  the  valuable  assistant  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  being  chosen  mechanical  engineer  and  super- 
intendent, and  Jacob  S.  Rogers,  son  of  Thomas  Rogers, 
assuming  the  office  of  president,  a  position  that  he 
fills  with  ability  at  the  present  writing.  Mr.  Hudson 
died,  and  was  succeeded  as  superintendent  by  Robert 


S.  Hughes,  the  present  genial  and  efficient  manager 
of  the  concern  in  Paterson.  The  works  hare  been 
gradually  enlarged  and  improved,  and  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  designed. 
A  view  of  them  may  be  seen  on  a  neighboring  page 
of  this  work. 

The  personal  characteristics  of  Thomas  Rogers 
may  be  detailed  in  a  few  words.  Springing  from 
New  England  ancestry,  with  the  blood  of  the  Puri- 
tans circulating  in  his  veins,  he  early  manifested  a 
strong  inclination  for  mechanical  investigation,  and 
subsequent  opportunities  enabled  him  to  develop  the 
strong  natural  talent  in  that  direction  which  he  pos- 
sessed. As  an  individual  he  was  poaseased  of  a  strong 
will,  great  energy  of  character,  strict  int^rity,  and  a 
positive  enthusiasm  in  mechanical  work.  Possessed 
of  small  capital  at  first,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
divide  the  products  of  his  labor  and  genius  with 
wealthier  partners,  he  was  the  soul  and  support  of 
the  enterprises  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
gave  to  each  of  them  whatever  measure  of  success 
they  severally  attained.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker,  retired  early  at  night,  and  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  applied  himself  closely  to  his  labors. 
As  a  mechanic  he  had  no  superiors,  and  he  seemed 
to  possess  a  fertility  for  invention  such  as  few  men 
have  ever  manifested.  He  made  many  important 
improvements,  some  only  of  which  he  patented.  One 
of  these  was  for  *'  counterbalancing**  the  section  of  a 
locomotive-wheel  opposite  to  the  crank,  for  which  he 
filed  specifications  in  the  Patent  Office  on  July  12, 
1837.  Another  remarkable  novelty  which  he  intro- 
duced was  in  making  the  driving-wheels  of  a  loco- 
motive with  hollow  spokes  and  rim,  the  latter  being 
cast  solid  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  crank.  The 
spokes  were  oval,  and  the  rim  very  much  the  same 
shape  as  that  used  at  the  present  time.  This  kind  of 
driving-wheel  is  in  almost  universal  use  in  this 
country.  He  also  designed  a  valuable  valve>motion 
for  locomotives  as  early  as  1845,  which  he  still  further 
improved  in  1847.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  the  ''shifting-link*'  motion,  and  did 
more  towards  its  successful  introduction  on  American 
locomotives  than  any  other  person.  He  earnestly 
advocated  outside  connected  engines,  as  distinguished 
from  inside  connected  ones,  and  introduced  the  sys- 
tem of  heating  the  sheets  of  a  locomotive  boiler  red- 
hot  after  they  were  prepared  to  be  riveted  together, 
and  then  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly,  the  object 
being  to  obviate  the  danger  of  cracking.  He  was 
also  the  first  builder  of  locomotives  to  use  expansion 
plates,  so  as  to  relieve  both  the  boiler  and  frame 
from  the  strains  due  to  the  lengthening  of  the  boiler 
when  under  steam,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  its  short- 
ening when  cold  or  cooling  down, — a  system  that  is 
now  in  general  use. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  in  no  sense  a  public  man,  although 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affaire  of  his  own 
locality  and  bore  his  part  nobly  in  sustaining  the  in- 
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stitutions  that  were  established  for  good  around  him. 
He  left  to  his  family  a  large  estate,  acquired  through 
long  years  of  intelligent  and  faithful  labor,  and  not 
only  placed  his  name  among  those  who  have  added 
something  valuable  to  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  their  age,  but  by  his  achievements  has  reflected 
more  credit  upon  the  city  which  he  selected  as  his 
residence  and  place  of  business  than  any  one  that 
has  ever  resided  there.  His  name  will  ever  be  closely 
associated  with  the  industries  of  the  city  of  Paterson. 
William  S.  Hudson  was  bom  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  wife 
when  still  in  his  early  manhood.  Previous  to  that 
time  he  had  been  an  apprentice  of  Robert  Stephen- 
son, of  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.  This  is  the  firm  that 
huilt  the  **  Rocket,"  which  was  the  first  successfiil 
locomotive  constructed  in  England,  and  which  was 
placed  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in 
1829.  Mr.  Hudson  worked  steadily  at  the  Stephen- 
son Works  until  he  came  to  America. 

Upon  arriving  in  this  country,  he  first  worked  in 
the  Auburn  State  Prison,  New  York,  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  being  then  made  to  establish  the  building  of 
locomotive  engines  by  the  convicts.    Mr.  Hudson  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  enterprise,  but  the  project  was 
shortly  abandoned,  and  he  accepted  the  position  of 
master-mechanic  on  the  Attica  and  Buffalo  Railway, 
afterwards  absorbed  by  the  New  York  Central .    While 
holding  this  position  he  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Thomas  Rogers,  the  head  of  the  locomotive- 
works  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor,  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  the  two  were  accustomed  to  exchange 
views  on  mechanical  subjects.     The    acquaintance 
continued  until  1852,  when  John  Cooke  resigned  the 
superintendency  of  the  Rogers  Works  to  enter  into 
business  with  Messrs.  Charles  Danforth,  Maj.  John 
Edwards,  and  Edwin  T.  Prall.    Mr.  Hudson  was 
then  invited  to  succeed  Mr.  Cooke,  and  at  once  en- 
tered i^pon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  superin- 
tendent.   He  continued  to  fill  that  position  until  the 
death  of  Thomas  Rogers,  in  1856,  when,  upon  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Rogers  Locomotive  and  Machine- 
Works,  he  was  made  mechanical  engineer  and  super- 
ntendent.    He  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  Mr. 
^gers,  and  his  varied  experience,  great  natural  abil- 
ty  as  a  mechanic,  fertility  of  invention,  and  faithful 
•erformance  of  duty  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as 
n  invaluable  assistant  by  both  the  elder  and  present 
ir.   Rogers.    He  was  connected  with   the  Rogers 
Vorks  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  died  on  July  20, 
881.     For  nearly  two  years  before  his  death  he  was 
nable  to  perform  any  service,  but  so  highly  valued 
as  he  by  the  company  that  they  refused  to  fill  his 
lace,  except  temporarily,  so  long  as  there  remained 
hope  of  his  restoration  to  health. 
Mr.  Hudson  was  long  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ost  accomplished  mechanics  in  locomotive  building 
*  his  time.   A  lengthy  article  in  the  Railroad  Oazette, 
cently  published,  was  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  his 


career  and  inventions,  and  in  this  he  was  spoken  of 
as  one  eminent  among  the  mechanics  of  America. 
He  made  many  valuable  improvements  and  inven- 
tions in  locomotive  building.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant, perhaps,  was  that  in  connection  with  the 
swing-truck  and  the  double-ender  locomotive.  The 
object  of  the  "  swing-link"  was  to  enable  a  locomotive 
to  pass  around  a  curve  with  greater  safety  from  de- 
railment, the  engine  being  so  swung  that  it  was  lifted 
and  maintained  its  position  in  reference  to  the  train 
behind  while  the  truck  rounded  the  curve.  But  this 
was  found  to  result  in  a  lift  of  weight  from  the  drivers, 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  adhesion.  To  overcome  this 
Mr.  Hudson  patented  an  improvement  that  consisted 
in  placing  an  arrangement  of  equalizing  levers  be- 
tween the  two-wheeled  truck  and  the  front  driving- 
wheels,  whereby  both  truck  and  driving-wheels  main- 
tain their  proper  proportion  of  the  weight,  and  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  vertical  as  well  as  to 
the  lateral  motion  required  to  enabled  the  eAgine  to 
pass  over  uneven  tracks  and  around  curves  with  ease 
as  well  as  with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Hudson  intro- 
duced a  double-ender  also  with  a  pair  of  driving- 
wheels  at  each  end. 

Another  important  improvement  which  Mr.  Hud- 
son made  while  still  connected  with  the  Attica  and 
Buffalo  Railway  received  general  commendation.  A 
great  deal  of  trouble  was  experienced  with  leaky 
flues,  and  at  frequent  intervals  the  ends  of  the  flues 
and  the  thimbles  had  to  be  calked  up.  The  former 
were  then  made  of  copper  or  brass,  and  the  thimbles 
of  wrought  iron.  In  1850,  Mr.  Hudson  conceived  the 
idea  of  substituting  .cast-iron  for  wrought-iron  thim- 
bles, the  greater  tendency  to  expand  resulting  in  cor- 
recting the  evil  and  preventing  leakage.  He  took  a 
thimble  of  each  kind,  turned  them  accurately  to  a 
gauge,  then  heated  them  red-hot,  measured  them,  and 
noted  the  expansion,  then  cooled  them,  and  measured 
again.  This  was  repeated  twelve  times,  when  the 
wrought-iron  thimble  was  found  to  be  considerably 
smaller,  and  the  cast-iron  one  larger,  which  solved 
the  problem.  Cast-iron  thimbles  have  since  been  in 
general  use.  Many  other  improvements  might  be 
noted  in  the  action  of  pistons,  in  fire-boxes,  grate- 
bars,  ash-pans,  safety-valves,  etc.,  all  of  which  bear 
testimony  to  the  mechanical  genius  of  Mr.  Hudson. 

In  social  life  he  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and 
held  himself  apart  from  public  affairs.  His  entire 
time  during  week-days  was  passed  either  at  the 
works  or  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home.  He  led  a 
simple,  blameless  life,  and  his  demise  caused  great 
regret  in  the  community  in  which  he  passed  so  many 
years  of  his  useful  life,  and  with  whose  industrial 
character  and  growth  he  was  so  closely  identified. 
He  was  an  old  member  of  Joppa  Lodge,  No.  29,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  and  of  Cataract  City  Chapter,  No.  10,  R. 
A.  M.,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic  rites. 

Robert  8.  Hughes  was  bom  in  Paterson,  on  May 
24, 1827,  where  he  passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 
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in  attendance  apon  the  common  ichoola  of  the  citj. 
His  fiUher  waa  Robert  Hughes,  an  old  resident  of 
Paterson.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Mr.  Hn^es  entered 
the  employment  of  Rogers,  Ketchnm  A  GrosTenw, 
mana&ctnrers  of  machinery,  in  the  capacity  of  an 
assistant  in  the  office,  and  since  that  time  has  con- 
tinned  to  be  associated  with  the  Messrs.  Rogers  in 
their  manufacturing  enterprises.  During  that  period 
the  most  important  changes  hare  occurred  in  locomo- 
tive building.  Upon  the  organisation  of  the  Rogers 
Locomotive  and  Machine  Company,  Mr.  Hughes  was 
given  an  interest  in  the  concern,  which  he  still  re- 
tains. He  became  secretary  of  the  company  in  18^, 
and  treasurer  in  1876,  filling  both  positions  at  the 
present  writing  (1882).  His  life-work  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  office  of 
the  Rogers  Works,  and  he  has  held  himself  studi- 
ously aloof  from  all  public  affairs,  although  he  has 
always  felt  a  warm  interest  in  local  events,  and  been 
a  willing  contributor  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  He  is  courteous  and  kind  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  all,  and  his  modesty  and  reticence  do 
not  conceal  frx>m  his  friends  his  real  worth  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen.  He  possesses  good  business  qualifica- 
tions, and  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Rogers  Works  has  been  uniformly 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all  duties,  and  his  Hervices 
have  been  highly  valued  by  the  concern.  His  son, 
Robert  G.  Hughes,  is  an  assistant  of  his  father  in  the 
Paterson  office  of  the  company. 


CHAPTER    LX. 

CITY   OP   PATERSON— (roniitiM^rf). 

Other  Locomotive  and  Iron  Wokkh,— Grant 
Locomotive-  Works, — In  1842,  Samuel  Hmith,  Abram 
Collier,  and  Qeorge  Bradley  started  a  small  foundry 
in  a  frame  building,  about  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  on 
the  southeast  comer  of  Broadway  and  Prospect 
Street.  They  had  one  small  cupola,  the  blast  being 
supplied  by  horse-power.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Bradley  sold  out  to  his  partners.  Smith  sold 
out  in  1848  to  Mr.  Collier,  and  then  formed  a  new  co- 
partnership with  his  brother,  William  C.  Smith, 
Thomas  Beggs,  and  Henry  Whitely.  The  firm  leased 
a  long,  low  building,  two  stories  high,  the  southern 
end  being  stone  and  the  rest  brick,  along  the  raceway 
on  Mill  Street,  in  front  of  the  Franklin  Mill,  opposite 
Ellison  Street.  It  was  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long  and  forty  feet  deep.  In  the  stone  portion 
they  started  a  foundry,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing they  carried  on  a  general  machine-shop  and 
millwright-work.  It  was  in  1844  that  they  got  fairly 
started  in  this  place.  William  C.  Smith  and  Whitely 
sold  out  their  interest  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  James 
Jackson  and  Patrick  Meginnis,  who  were  then  run- 
ning the  Franklin  Mill.    Beggs  died  soon  after,  when 


his  inttfest  was  taken  by  William  Swinbume,  the 
fonner  superintendent  at  the  Rogers  Works.  The 
firm  waa  now  Swinburne,  Smith  A  Co.,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne taking  charge  of  the  machine-«hop.  In  1848 
they  concluded  to  start  the  building  of  locomotive^ 
and  to  that  end  they  built  a  looomotive-ahop,  of  brick, 
two  stories  high,  just  north  of  their  machine-shop, 
and  immediately  next  to  the  Essex  Mill  lot,  with  the 
gable  end  towards  Mill  Street  It  is  still  standing. 
They  got  an  order  for  ten  engines  from  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  which  had  just  con- 
pleted  its  Eastern  Division  firom  Piermont  to  Pbrt 
Jenris.  They  made  considerable  money  on  this  or- 
der, and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  felt  enoooraged 
to  engage  more  extensively  in  the  business  and  aban- 
don their  machine-shop.  So  they  bought  a  mill-eeat 
on  Market  Street,  opposite  Pine  Street,  and  erected  s 
large  shop  there.  This  was  in  1850.  The  following 
year  they  obtained  a  charter  as  the  "  New  Jeney  Lo- 
comotive and  Machine  Company,''  and  continued  the 
business  as  a  corporation.  Mr.  Swinburne,  however, 
retired,  and  in  June  of  that  year  leased  a  plot  of  land 
adjoining  the  present  Erie  track,  west  side,  extending 
from  Market  Street  to  Ellison,  where  he  built  an  im- 
mense shop,  and  engaged  in  the  building  of  locomo- 
tives on  his  own  account  In  1858  he  sold  out,  and 
the  shops  were  used  for  some  years  as  the  Erie  repair- 
shops,  and  latterly  as, a  store-house  for  engines,  etc 
The  New  Jersey  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company 
continued  to  carry  on  the  business  at  their  place  on 
Market  Street  near  Spruce,  gradually  enlarging  the 
concern,  until  in  186S-64  the  stock  was  bought  up  by 
Oliver  De  Forest  Grant,  who,  with  his  sons,  David 
B.  Grant  and  R.  Suydam  Grant,  ran  the  concern 
thereafter  until  the  death  of  O.  D.  F.  Grant,  when 
D.  B.  Grant  took  the  active  management  In  1867  a 
charter  was  obtained  for  the  ''Grant  Locomotive- 
Works,''  to  which  the  property  was  transferred,  and 
it  has  since  been  managed  in  the  name  of  that  cor^ 
poration.  D.  B.  Grant  was  a  young  man  of  extraor- 
dinary energy,  and  was  ambitious  to  build  up  an  im- 
mense establishment  Under  his  superintendence  the 
company  set  about  building  new  and  more  extensive 
shops,  and  to  extend  the  business  in  every  way.  A 
magnificent  passenger-engine  was  built,  every  ex- 
posed part  of  which  was  polished  till  it  shone  like  a 
mirror,  the  boiler  being  covered  with  German  silver, 
and  the  cab  made  of  choice  American  woods  highly 
polished.  In  every  respect  it  was  designed  to  be  a 
model  locomotive  in  character  and  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  its  appearance.  This  eng^e  was  sent  to  the  Paria 
International  Exposition  of  1867,  where  it  was  hap- 
pily  declared  to  be  ''  the  most  majestic  single  contri- 
bution to  the  Exposition.''  Of  course  it  took  a  grand 
prize.  This  engine  cost  $42,000.  Not  being  adapted 
to  European  roads,  it  was  brought  back  to  America 
and  sold  subsequently  to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  for  which  it  is  still 
doing  very  acceptable  service. 
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As  already  stated,  the  Grants  inaugurated  their  con- 
trol of  the  concern  by  erecting  new  buildings,  and 
during  1864-66  several  fine  large  shops  were  built  on 
Pine  and  Jersey  Streets,  and  the  old  ones  were  enlarged. 
In  1869-70  the  original  building  on  Market  Street 
was  enlarged  by  a  considerable  addition  in  front, 
three  stories  high,  elegant  offices  being  fitted  up  in 
the  second  story.  Mr.  Grant  had  almost  a  mania 
for  possessing  the  finest  tools,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
claimed  that  the  Grant  Works  had  the  finest  locomo- 
tive machinery  in  the  country.  He  spent  large  sums 
in  testing  new  patents  and  in  experimenting  on  the 
ideas  of  sanguine  inventors.  He  would  brook  no 
opposition  to  his  will,  and  strikers  had  a  hard  time 
of  it  with  him,  for  he  made  it  an  inflexible  rule  never 
to  employ  a  man  he  had  once  discharged,  and  every 
man  who  struck  under  him  was  invariably  laid  off. 
In  the  early  part  of  1872  all  the  boiler-makers  in 
Paterson  struck  for  higher  wages,  although  many  of 
them  were  then  earning  eight  dollars  per  day.  Mr. 
Grant  instantly  ordered  the  shops  to  be  closed,  and 
would  consent  to  no  parley  with  the  strikers.  All 
the  large  boiler  manufacturers  in  the  city  agreed  to 
lock  out  the  strikers,  and  most  of  them  were  compelled 
to  leave  the  city.  Mr.  Grant  lost  no  time  in  buying 
a  riveting-machine,  the  second  one  in  use  in  a  loco- 
motive establishment,  and  this  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  the  hasty  malcontents,  who  had  forced 
the  strike  against  the  wishes  of  the  cooler  spirits  in 
the  union.  As  a  consequence,  the  wages  of  boiler- 
makers  in  Paterson  are  to-day  less  than  three  dollars 
per  day,  whereas  they  used  to  be  twice  and  three 
times  as  much  before  that  unfortunate  strike.  Mr. 
Grant  always  paid  the  highest  wages  to  good  mechan- 
ics, but  he  would  brook  no  interference  by  outside 
parties  in  the  management  of  his  works.  At  a  time 
when  all  the  other  locomotive  establishments  in  the 
country  were  idle  he  got  an  order  from  the  Russian 
government  for  fifty-five  locomotives  for  a  railroad  in 
that  country;  the  terms  were  favorable,  and  everything 
promised  well.  The  Grant  Works  were  kept  going 
at  their  utmost  capacity  for  several  months,  when  un- 
foreseen difficulties  arose ;  the  shipment  of  the  engines 
to  Russia  was  delayed  unavoidably,  and  in  October, 
1874,  the  works  were  shut  down,  having  sustained 
enormous  loss,  instead  of  the  large  profits  anticipated. 
In  the  following  July,  however,  the  works  were  again 
opened  to  finish  ten  more  of  the  engines,  making 
thirty-five  in  all  that  were  delivered  out  of  the  fifty- 
five  ordered.  Mr.  D.  B.  Grant  retired  from  the  con- 
cern on  Jan.  1, 1880,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  man- 
agement by  William  W.  Evans,  who  since  February, 
1866,  had  been  the  chief  accountant  of  the  establish- 
ment. R.  Suydam  Grant  is  the  owner  of  the  works, 
and  is  president  of  the  company.  He  is  a  New  York 
banker,  a  director  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad  Company,  and  is  interested  in 
other  railroad  enterprises.  Mr.  Evans  has  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  management,  and  while 


he  is  anxious  to  push  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible,  is 
conservative  and  cautious  in  his  administration.  In 
his  intercourse  with  the  men  he  is  politic  and  concilia- 
tory, and  accomplishes  in  that  way  what  others  would 
faH  to  do  by  harsher  measures.  In  the  two  years  he  has 
been  manager  the  works  have  gradually  filled  up  with 
men  and  work,  until  at  the  close  of  1881  there  were 
720  men  on  the  pay-roll,  and  the  year's  record  was 
110  completed  engines,  worth  nearly  two  million  dol- 
lars, while  the  wages  paid  footed  up  about  $300,000. 
All  kinds  of  engines  were  made,  including  no  less 
than  forty  consolidation  engines,  most  of  them  being 
built  for  Western  roads.  The  end  of  the  year  1882 
is  expected  to  show  a  list  of  fully  150  locomotives 
turned  out  at  this  establishment.  Up  to  Feb.  1, 1882, 
1450  engines  had  been  completed  by  the  concern  from 
its  origin.  Some  new  buildings  have  been  built  lately, 
and  more  are  to  be  erected  during  1882. 

The  establishment  now  comprises  the  following 
buildings:  main  building  on  Market  Street,  north 
side,  brick,  three  stories,  sixty-five  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet,  the  first  story  being  a  machine-shop, 
and  the  second  offices  and  machine-shop,  the  third 
being  leased  for  a  silk-mill  at  present ;  erecting-shop 
adjoining,  one  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet,  brick, 
three  stories  high,  the  second  story  being  a  machine- 
shop,  and  the  third  leased  for  a  copper-  and  brass- 
shop  ;  foundry,  of  frame,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  on  Jersey  Street;  blacksmith-shop,  of  brick, 
one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  on  Pine 
Street ;  boiler-shop,  on  Pine  Street,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  by  sixty  feet,  with  annex  forty  by  eighty  feet; 
tank-shop,  on  Pine  Street,  firame,  one  hundred  by 
thirty-five  feet;  hammer-shop,  on  Pine  Street,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  by  sixty  feet;  machine-shop  and 
carpenter-shop,  on  Market  Street,  south  side,  brick, 
three  stories  high,  fifty-three  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet 

Early  Ibundriet, — As  already  stated,  the  first  ma- 
chine-shops had  among  other  difficulties  to  overcome 
that  of  getting  castings  cheaply  and  readily.  Their 
castings  were  generally  brought  from  a  distance, — 
from  Pompton,  Newark,  and  still  more  remote  locali- 
ties, even  from  Delaware.  Mr.  Joseph  Gledhill,  now 
past  eighty  years  of  age,  says  that  the  first  foundry 
that  he  can  recollect  in  Paterson  was  carried  on  by  a 
man  named  William  Hood,  in  February,  1822.  It 
was  situated  on  Lower  Main  Street,  west  side,  nearly 
opposite  Fair  Street,  but  a  little  lower  down.  It  was 
so  small  that  the  blast  for  the  cupola  was  supplied  by 
a  blacksmith's  bellows.  It  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  time  from  the  novelty  of  the  thing  in  the  town, 
from  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  here.  The  business  was  not  kept  up  more  than 
a  year  or  two,  according  to  Mr.  GledhilPs  recollec- 
tion. 

Soon  after  this,  William  Jacobs  and  Henry  Worrall 
started  a  small  foundry  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
most  easterly  of  the  buildings  of  the  Phoenix  Silk- 
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Mills,  on  Van  Houten  Street.  They  carried  it  oo 
only  for  a  year  or  two,  when  it  was  sold  to  Gknlwin, 
Rogers  &  Co.,  as  above  mentioned,  by  whom  it  was 
removed  to  Market  Street 

One  Youle  is  said  to  have  had  a  foundry  on  Van 
Houten  Street,  just  west  of  Prospect,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  where  the  Oerman  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  now  is.  John  Vail  afterwards  had 
a  blacksmith-shop  in  the  same  building. 

John  Amon,  an  eccentric  Frenchman  of  prodigious 
s^ength,  had  a  foundry  and  two  blacksmith-fires  in 
1823  on  Market  Street,  not  far  from  the  present 
foundry  of  the  Danforth  Works. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
early  foundries,  but  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  primitive 
state  of  that  branch  of  the  iron  industry  sixty  years 
ago  in  Paterson. 

Rolling-  and  Nail-Mill. — Few  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Paterson  recollect  the  "  Old  Nail-Mill,"  as  it  is 
generally  called  when  referred  to.  The  writer  has  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  old  building,  but  few  even  of 
those  who  have  seen  the  original  can  at  first  place  it 
in  their  memory.  It  was  a  small  frame  building,  with 
a  high  peaked  roof.  It  was  built  by  Samuel  Colt, 
Nicholas  Delaplaine,  and  Roswell  L.  Colt,  in  the  fall 
of  1812,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Gun  Mill.  Roswell 
L.  Colt  probably  was  instrumental  in  getting  the 
others  to  start  the  business,  and  he  invested  money  in 
the  enterprise  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  his 
brother,  John  Colt,  whom  he  made  a  partner  in  the 
firm  instead  of  himself.  Samuel  Colt  had  formerly 
kept  store  at  Newark,  and  at  this  time  was  a  man  who 
stood  very  high  in  the  community.  Delaplaine  was 
the  practical  man  in  the  firm.  They  made  shovels, 
spades,  kettles,  frying-pans,  etc.,  and  found  a  ready 
market  in  supplying  the  troops  that  were  called  out 
to  defend  the  harbors  and  coasts  during  the  war  of 
1812.  In  1814  they  began  making  nails,  importing 
Swedish  and  Russian  iron  for  the  purpose,  in  strips 
nine  or  ten  feet  long,  as  wide  as  a  nail  was  long,  from 
which  they  cut  the  nails  by  machinery  and  headed 
them  by  hand.  They  afterwards  got  improved  ma- 
chinery whereby  they  could  make  and  head  the  nails 
all  at  one  operation.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815, 
they  discontinued  the  rolling-mill,  but  continued  the 
nail  business.  They  had  employed  only  about  a  dozen 
men  in  that  department.  In  the  nail-mill  they  em- 
ployed a  much  larger  force.  In  1822,  Samuel  Colt 
was  compelled  to  leave  Paterson,  where  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  valuable  and  valued  citizen.  He  died 
miserably  a  few  years  later  in  a  Western  city.  Mr. 
Delaplaine  also  left  Paterson  about  the  same  time, 
owing  to  sad  domestic  affliction,  and  the  partnership 
was  dissolved.  Mr.  John  Colt  continued  the  business 
of  making  nails  until  about  1828,  when  the  business 
ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  he  closed  the  mill.  At 
that  time  he  was  employing  twenty-five  men,  and 
made  sixty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  nails  yearly. 
The  building  was  occupied  for  other  purposes  occa- 


sionally until  1836,  when  it  was  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  the  Gun-Mill.^ 

Paid  &  Beggs, — In  1825,  David  Hogg  and  Alex* 
ander  Paul  set  up  a  millwright-shop  in  the  rear  of 
the  Phoenix  Mill  lot,  on  Van  Houten  Street.  They 
also  made  some  machinery.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  Hogg  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hugh  Beggs,  when  the  firm-name  became 
Paul  &  Beggs.  They  employ  ten  or  twelve  hands. 
In  1832  they  removed  to  a  fine  new  stone  mill,  four 
stories  high,  about  fifty  by  seventy  feet,  on  Spruce 
Street,  on  the  northerly  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
present  Ivanhoe  Paper-Mill.  They  occupied  the 
first  and  second  floors.  Here  they  engaged  quite  ex- 
tensively in  millwright  work  and  the  building  of 
cotton  machinery.  A  brother  of  Mr.  Beggs  also 
began  the  construction  of  a  locomotive  at  these 
works,  being  the  first  attempted  in  Paterson.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  1834  or  the  early  part  of 
1835.  It  was  quite  a  rude  afiair,  but  so  were  all 
the  locomotives  at  that  day.  Before  the  engine  was 
finished  the  works  were  destroyed  by  fire,  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  May  19,  1835.  Strong  efforts 
were  made  to  get  the  engine  out,  but  it  was  located 
in  the  rear  of  the  mill,  and  although  the  driving- 
wheels  were  on  the  other  wheels  were  not,  and  it 
could  not  be  hauled  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  and 
only  the  boiler  was  ^ved.  The  locomotive  was  to 
have  been  finished  in  two  or  three  weeks.*  After  the 
fire  Paul  entered  the  employ  of  the  Rogers  Works 
for  a  time,  and  then  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
carried  on  manufacturing  for  some  years.  Beggs  re- 
moved to  a  stone  mill  opposite  his  old  works,  and 
extending  the  building  and  erecting  a  foundry  on 
Market  Street  east  of  Spruce,  he  established  the 
*'  Union  Works,''  and  carried  on  a  good  business  until 
his  death  in  1844.  His  family  continued  the  concern 
until  1848,  when  they  sold  out  to  Evans  &  Thomson, 
who  remained  there  until  about  1852,  when  the  ma- 
chinery was  sold  and  the  buildings  devoted  to  other 
uses.'  The  foundry  property  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  what  is  now  the  Grant  Locomotive- Works. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  numerous  lithographs 
extant  of  the  "  Union  Works,"  as  they  appeared  in 
the  time  of  Hugh  Beggs.  The  writer  has  a  copy,  but 
they  seem  to  be  very  scarce  now. 

Patent  Arms  Factory. — Samuel  Colt,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  having  taken  out  a  patent  in  1836  for  his  idea 
of  repeating  arms,  induced  a  number  of  capitalists, 
principally  of  New  York,  to  form  a  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  his  arms  on  a  large  scale,  and  they 
secured  a  special  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Xew 
Jersey  Legislature  as  the  **  Patent  Arms  Manufactur- 
ing Company."  He  was  doubtless  led  to  locate  at  Pat- 
erson on  account  of  the  aid  he  expected  to  receive  from 


1  OoDTdnation  with  John  Oolt  in  1873 ;  MS.  Oeoias  of  PAtenon,  189T. 
s  MS.  Census  of  Paterson,  1825,  1827,  18M,  1882  ;  Ntwari  Dailf  Ad- 
vertiser, Mny  21, 1835. 
s  Paper  by  John  Cooke,  Em). 
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his  relatives,  the  Colts,  who  controlled  the  society,  j 
In  1835,  Colt  had  secured  in  Baltimore  the  services 
of  Frederick  Hanson,^  a  practical  gunsmith,  who  as- 
sisted him  materially  in  perfecting  his  first  crude  idea 
of  a  repeating  pistol,  and  when  the  two  men  had  got  it 
to  work  pretty  well,.  Colt  went  to  Washington  and 
got  out  his  patent,  having  first  secured  patents  in 
England  and  France  in  1885,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-one  years  old.  The  Patent  Arms  Manufac- 
turing Company  having  organized  in  Paterson,  took 
a  lease  of  the  mill-seat  at  the  foot  of  the  middle  race, 
next  north  of  the  Essex  Mill,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1836  began  the  erection  of  a  fine  stone  mill,  two  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  about  fifty  feet  wide,  four  stories 
high,  with  a  tall  tower  in  front,  surmounted  by  a  gilt 
gun,  whence  the  name,  the  "  Gun  Mill,"  which  clings 
to  it  to  this  day,  though  no  guns  have  been  made  in 
the  building  for  forty  years.  Colt  was  too  energetic 
to  wait  for  the  completion  of  this  great  structure,  and 
got  the  company  to  lease  what  was  lately  known  as 
the  Jafiray  Mill,  formerly  the  Shepherd  Bleachery, 
being  immediately  east  of  the  Grant  Locomotive- 
Works.  They  occupied  the  first  floor,  employing 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  although  they  really  had  little 
or  nothing  for  them  to  do.  Mr.  Hanson  was  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  fitting  up  new  machines  specially 
adapted  to  the  making  of  fire-arms,  and  part  of  the 
time  he  was  in  Washington  with  Mr.  Colt,  urging 
upon  the  national  authorities  the  importance  of 
adopting  the  repeating  arm  in  the  military  service. 

During  the  summer,  fall,  and  winter  of  1836  the 
gun-mill  was  steadily  pushed  forward,  and  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1837.  The  machinery  was  then  re- 
moved from  the  first  quarters  in  Market  Street  to  the 
new  mill.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
satisfactory  workmen.  Most  of  the  men  were  brought 
from  New  England,  but  they  were  inexperienced, 
and  the  superintendence  being  very  lax  they  shirked 
as  much  as  possible,  and  spoiled  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial, and  did  the  rest  badly,  consequently  the  com- 
pany lost  heavily  on  all  that  was  done.  Mr.  Colt  was 
away  most  of  the  time,  urging  upon  various  authori- 
ties or  institutions  the  introduction  and  use  of  his 
patent  pistols  and  carbines,  so  that  the  management 
of  the  factory  was  left  entirely  to  subordinates,  many 
of  whom  had  little  faith  in  the  enterprise,  and  were 
not  slow  to  show  it  even  in  the  presence  of  the  men. 
Many  of  the  original  stockholders  failed  to  pay  up 
their  stock,  there  were  dissensions  among  the  rest, 
especially  when  the  arms  failed  to  find  as  general  a 
sale  as  they  had  anticipated,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1840  the  shop  was  closed,  and  the  manufacture  of 
Colt's  patent  arms  was  abandoned.  The  company 
is  said  to  have  lost  $260,000.  Some  of  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  this  important  scheme  have  been  indi- 
cated ;  it  would  take  pages  to  tell  the  whole  story,  and 
yet  it  would  be  worth  telling,  were  there  room,  of  the 

1  In  1862,  Mr.  Hanson  is  still  following  his  old  trade  of  locksmith  and 
gunsmith  at  No.  71  Prospect  Street,  Paterson. 


difficulties  encountered  in  this  first  attempt  to  make 
repeating  arms,  which  has  since  grown  to  be  such  a 
mighty  industry  in  this  and  other  countries.  During 
the  ensuing  five  or  six  years  the  pistols  and  carbines 
made  at  the  gun-mill  had  so  utterly  disappeared  that 
when  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  Mr.  Colt  had  to  pay 
a  fabulous  price  to  even  find  one  of  his  weapons  that 
had  been  made  in  Paterson,  in  order  to  use  it  as  a 
model  to  fill  an  order  from  the  government  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  one  of  them  to  be  found  in  the 
city  to-day.  He  filled  this  order  at  Whitneyville, 
Conn.  In  1855  he  began  the  erection  of  his  factory 
at  Hartford,  and  in  1856  the  "  Colt's  Patent  Fire- Arms 
Company"  was  incorporated  by  the  Connecticut  Leg- 
islature, and  has  since  carried  on  the  business  there. 
Paterson  Machine- Works, — About  1824,  Benjamin 
Brundred  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  machinery  at  Oldham,  now  caiUd  Haledon. 
He  established  quite  an  extensive  business  for  those 
days,  when  capital  was  scarce  and  nobody  dreamed 
of  paying  cash  for  anything.  About  1832-33  he  as- 
sociated with  him  Samuel  G.  Wheeler,  a  shrewd 
New  York  commission  merchant,  and  James  J.  A. 
Bruce.  His  new  partners  were  too  much  for  Brun- 
dred, and  in  December,  1836,  ousted  him  from  the 
management,  and  discharged  those  of  the  employ6s 
who  were  supposed  to  be  most  attached  to  him.  A 
year  or  two  later  the  works  were  burned  down.  Pre- 
vious to  the  disruption  of  the  partnership  the  works 
had  been  employing  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hands.  Brundred  immediately  set 
about  establishing  himself  in  Paterson,  and  in  this 
scheme  he  was  aided  by  several  men  of  wealth  and 
influence,  among  them  D.  K.  Allen  and  Abraham 
Reynolds.  Allen  had  a  button-mill  just  east  of  the 
present  Market  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
This  building  was  occupied  by  Brundred  as  part  of 
his  new  works.  In  1837  he  and  his  friends  got  a 
charter  for  the  "  Paterson  Machine  Company,"  and 
under  this  name  they  engaged  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  machinery.  The  "  Old 
Hotel,"  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  and  Hotel 
Streets,  was  leased,  and  in  1841  was  bought  by  the 
company  and  turned  into  a  machine-shop.  They 
also  bought  the  rest  of  the  lots  extending  to  Union 
Street,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  enlarged 
their  buildings  to  occupy  the  whole  block  on  Market 
Street,  and  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  the  fall  of 
1839  they  had  upwards  of  two  hundred  men  em- 
ployed, and  the  works  were  among  the  largest  in 
New  Jersey.  But  the  unfortunate  tariff  legislation 
which  prostrated  the  industries  of  the  country  in  the 
winter  of  1841-42  caused  the  Paterson  Machine  Com- 
pany to  succumb  with  the  rest,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1842  the  works  shut  down  and  the  company  went 
into  insolvency.  Two  years  later  they  were  sold  out 
under  insolvency  proceedings.  They  were  once  more 
operated  with  a  fair  share  of  success,  although  other 
establishments  had  in  the  mean  time  gained  on  the 
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coDoera,  and  they  mftde  a  great  deal  of  cotton  ma- 
ohiDeiy  for  Mexico  and  Central  America.  On  the 
night  of  June  26, 1848,  the  works  caught  fire,  and  in 
a  few  hoars  were  an  utter  ruin,  the  fire  also  extend- 
ing across  Market  Street,  and  sweeping  away  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Congress  Hall,  and  other  buildings, 
there  being  no  adequate  water-supply  wherewith  the 
six  engines  could  do  proper  service.  After  the  fire 
Mr.  Brundred  returned  to  Oldham,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1868.  The  works  in  Pat- 
erson  were  generally  known  by  the  townspeople  as 
the  "  Oldham  Works,"  being  regarded,  on  account  of 
Brundred's  connection  with  them,  as  virtually  his 
old  establishment,  which  he  had  conducted  for  so 
many  years  at  that  place.  In  its  day  it  was  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  town,  being  exceeded  only  by  the 
Rogers  Works  and  the  Danforth  Works.  Indeed,  it 
was  larger  than  any  machine-shop  except  one  in  the 
Paterson  of  to-day,  so  that  its  destruction  was  a  se- 
rious loss  to  the  place,  and  it  was  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  not  rebuilt  somewhere  in  the 
town.  Brundred  was  a  man  of  much  energy,  and 
had  the  knack  of  getting  along  well  with  his  men. 
This  was  shown  by  the  firmness  with  which  they 
stood  by  him  in  his  difficulties  with  his  former  part- 
ners, Wheeler  &  Bruce;  and  in  other  ways  it  was 
manifest  that  there  was  a  warm  feeling  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  in  the  old  ''Paterson  Machine- 
Works." » 

Machinists  Association, — About  1836  George  Brad- 
ley, an  Englishman,  built  a  small  frame  foundry  on 
River  Street,  near  Prospect.  A  few  years  later,  about 
1841,  he  and  his  sons  went  into  the  machine  business, 
erecting  a  frame  shop  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Prospect  Street,  where  they  made  cot- 
ton, fiax,  and  hemp  machinery.  In  1847  their  shop 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  when  they  replaced  it  by  a  large 
brick  building,  forty-five  by  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet,  three  stories  high,  with  stone  basement  under  it, 
which  was  really  equivalent  to  another  story.  They 
failed  in  1849,  and  removed  to  Richmond,  Va.  Mr. 
Bradley  invented  in  1841  the  first  steam-gauge  of 
which  there  is  any  record.  The  property  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  John  E.  Bacon,  of  New  York.  In 
the  fall  of  1850  William  Holden  and  Jacob  Wiley 
hired  a  part  of  it  and  employed  two  or  three  men  in 
making  machinery  or  doing  odd  jobs.  They  increased 
their  force  to  six  or  eight  in  a  few  months.  In  June, 
1851,  James  Peel,  Elias  Morehouse,  John  H.  Kiersted, 
William  Senior,  William  Holden,  Jacob  Wiley,  and 
James  Gillespie  formed  an  equal  copartnership  under 
the  name  of  the  ^*  Machinists'  Association,''  and  leased 
the  whole  mill  from  Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  Morehouse  had 
served  his  time  at  the  Danforth  Works ;  Mr.  Peel  had 
worked  there  eight  years;  Mr.  Kiersted  twelve  or 
fourteen  years;  Mr.  Senior  eight  years;  Mr.  Wiley 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years;  Mr.  Gillespie  had  worked 

I  Oontomporsiy  Dawip«|Mr  and  oth«r  rtoonk. 


I  there  most  of  his  time,  and  Mr.  Holden  had  also  been 

I  employed  in  the  same  establishment.    The  new  fim 

;  started  with  six  or  eight  hands,  and  every  ptrtoer 

I  turned  in  and  worked  at  the  bench  or  latiie  the  ume 

i  as  any  employ^,  and  drew  the  same  wages,  and  not  a 

dollar  more, — they  were  all  workers.  They  used  onh 

the  first  floor  and  half  of  the  basement,  leasing  the 

rest  of  the  building  to  other  parties.     In  a  few  weeb 

they  had  sixteen  or  eighteen  men  on  their  pty-roU 

besides  themselves,  for  their  own  names  were  on  the 

pay-roll  just  the  same  as  those  of  the  hands.    They 

had  very  little  capital  wherewith  to  start  opentioos, 

but  all  were  industrious  and  competent  mechiniea, 

so  that  they  soon  began  to  get  ahead  and  to  mike 

money. 

About  the  close  of  1852,  Mr.  Holden  withdrew  from 
the  firm,  and  Henry  Forbes  was  taken  in  in  his  pUce. 
In  the  spring  of  1854  they  erected  a  frame  foondzr 
on  River  Street,  about  forty  by  ninety  feet  in  aiw, 
nearly  on  the  site  of  that  built  by  George  Bndlej, 
and  which  had  been  removed  when  the  Bradleji 
failed.  It  still  stands.  It  was  not  completed  whes, 
in  April,  1854,  the  main  shop  was  burned  down  to 
the  level  of  the  stone  basement.  The  loss  to  the  firm 
was  $15,000,  and  their  insurance  only  $2500.  Beudei 
this  they  had  not  a  dollar  wherewith  to  resume  busi- 
ness. However,  friends  came  forward  and  proffered 
aid  in  this  hour  of  their  need,  and  thus  encoongcd 
they  bought  the  lease  from  Mr.  Bacon  and  immediitelf 
rebuilt  the  shop,  forty-five  by  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet,  three  stories  and  basement,  with  brick  L  on  Pros- 
pect Street,  twenty-four  by  twenty-six  feet,  four  stone 
high,  at  a  cost  of  about  fourteen  thouaand  dollars. 
New  machinery  was  bought,  and  they  occupy  tbe 
whole  of  the  building  now  except  the  top  floor.  Br 
the  hardest  kind  of  work  they  were  able  to  retricre 
the  ground  lost  by  the  fire,  and  even  to  get  on  better 
than  ever,  so  that  after  some  years  they  paid  for  the 
building  and  began  to  accumulate  a  surplus.  Tber 
first  made  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  machinery,  with 
an  occasional  order  for  fiax  machinery,  and  also  did 
a  large  amount  of  millwright- work.  The  work  was 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  the  demand  varied,  sod 
now  the  chief  production  of  the  establishment  is  sil^ 
machinery,  for  which  they  have  gained  an  enviable 
reputation .  They  sti  1 1  fi  1 1  orders  for  cotton  machinerr, 
some  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  State  of 
the  Union,  as  also  in  Mexico,  Central  and  Sooth 
America.  Their  business  is  not  confined  to  these  two 
classes  of  work,  they  undertake  anything  in  the 
way  of  machinery,  no  matter  for  what  it  may  be  de- 
signed. Of  the  original  partners  only  two  remain  in 
the  firm, — Messrs.  Peel  and  Morehouse.  Gille^i^ 
died  in  September,  1862;  Wiley  in  August,  1866; 
Kiersted  in  October,  1867 ;  Forbes  sold  out  in  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  and  Senior  died  in  November,  1873,  This 
is  the  only  successful  co-operative  aasodataon  of  the 
kind  ever  started  in  Paterson,  so  that  its  history  i^ 
peculiarly  interesting.    At  the  present  time  eighty 
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hands  are  employed,  whose  wages  amount  to  between 
$35,000  and  $40,000  yearly. 

Benjamin  Buckley  d:  Co, — In  1844,  Benjamin  Buck- 
ley and  Alexander  Anderson,  both  spindle-makers, 
the  former  in  the  employ  of  Charles  Danforth,  formed 
a  partnership  as  Anderson  &  Buckley,  spindle-makers 
and  machinists.  They  leased  a  small  brick  mill  on 
the  river-bank  at  the  foot  of  the  Nightingale  lot,  and 
confidently  went  to  work.  Their  combined  capital 
was  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  borrowed  at 
that.  They  did  most  of  the  work  themselves,  and 
drew  out  only  one  dollar  a  day  each.  In  a  short 
time  they  had  prospered  so  far  that  they  leased  a 
larger  building  of  frame  on  the  site  of  the  present 
office  of  the  Todd  A  Rafierty  Machine  Company,  on 
the  raceway  on  Van  Houten  Street.  By  dint  of  hard 
work  they  continued  to  make  money,  until  they  had 
one  thousand  dollars  to  their  credit,  and  an  almost 
fabulous  sum  it  seemed  to  them.  They  now  removed 
to  the  Hamilton  Mill,  occupying  one  floor  for  their 
machine  business  and  sub-letting  the  rest  to  others. 
After  a  while  Mr.  Buckley  bought  out  Anderson,  and 
took  in  Hiram  Hatheway  as  a  partner  instead.  The 
tarifi*  legislation  had  a  depressing  eflect  on  the  busi- 
ness, and  Mr.  Hatheway  becoming  discouraged,  sold 
out  to  Mr.  Buckley,  who  gave  his  notes  in  part  settle- 
ment. Soon  after  Thomas  Rogers  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Buckley  to  fumif^  all  the  spindles 
required  at  the  Rogers  Works  in  the  building  of  cot- 
ton-frames, and  thereafter  all  the  spindles  for  the 
Rogers  Works  were  made  by  Mr.  Buckley.  In  1868 
he  removed  to  the  first  floor  of  the  "  Gun  Mill,"  where 
the  manufacture  of  spindles  and  flyers  is  still  (Jan- 
uary, 1882)  carried  on  by  Benjamin  Buckley  &  Co., 
— Benjamin  Buckley,  his  sons,  William  J.  Buckley 
and  Joseph  Buckley,  and  John  Townley.  They  em- 
ploy about  25  hands,  whose  wages  amount  to  $8000 
yearly.  The  annual  products  are  worth  about  $20,- 
000,  and  are  sent  to  a  dozen  different  States. 

J,  (7.  Todd  &  Simonton^s  Machine- Works. — Joseph 
C.  Todd,  who  had  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  at 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  came  to  Paterson  in  1836,  and 
being  employed  in  the  machine-shop  of  Godwin, 
Clark  &  Co.,  learned  to  make  patterns  there  for  ma^ 
chinery.  Several  years  after,  while  employed  at  the 
"  Oldham  Works,"  he  built  the  first  successful  hemp- 
spinning  machine.  This  turned,  his  thoughts  in  a 
new  direction,  and  in  1847  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Daniel  Mackey,  another  skillful  Paterson  me- 
chanic, and  they  set  up  for  themselves  in  the  building 
of  hemp  and  flax  and  other  machinery  of  all  kinds. 
They  had  very  little  capital,  and  hired  a  part  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  old  frame  Nightingale  mill,  on  Van 
Houten  Street,  taking  possession  July  3, 1847.  They 
had  only  two  lathes,  one  of  which  they  had  borrowed. 
They  there  built  the  first  silk  machinery  made  in 
Paterson.  From  this  humble  beginning  they  grad- 
ually built  up  a  business  that  in  two  years'  time  de- 
manded ampler  accommodations,  and  then  they  took 


the  basement  of  the  shop  owned  by  the  Bradleys, 
where  the  Machinists'  Association  mill  now  is,  on 
Prospect  Street  and  Broadway.  In. 1850,  Philip  Raf- 
ferty,  a  successfiil  business  man,  and  a  very  shrewd 
financier,  was  taken  into  the  firm,  which  then  became 
Todd,  Mackey  &  Co.  They  now  (November,  1850) 
leased  the  present  location  of  the  works  on  Van 
Houten  Street,  next  west  of  the  old  Nightingale  Mill, 
where  the  business  had  been  commenced.  It  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  concern  that 
their  works  are  far  more  extensive  than  the  whole  of 
the  Nightingale  Mill,  of  which  they  o^riginally  occu- 
pied but  a  very  small  part.  In  their  new  quarters 
the  firm  engaged. far  more  extensively  than  before  in 
the  manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax  machinery  in  all 
its  branches,  including  rope  machinery,  jute  and 
bagging  machinery. 

The  firm  also  engaged  on  a  large  scale  in  the  build- 
ing of  steam-engines  of  every  class,  and  in  a  short  time 
had  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  in  that  depart- 
ment of  manu&cture.  Their  original  business  contin- 
ued to  prosper,  until  they  became  the  largest  manufac- 
turers in  America  of  hemp  and  flax  machinery.  Mr. 
Todd  gave  this  his  closest  personal  attention,  making 
several  valuable  inventions  in  this  class  of  machinery, 
on  which  patents  were  taken  out  from  time  to  time. 
In  1855,  Mr.  Mackey  retired,  and  the  firm  became 
Tddd  &  Rafierty.  In  the  spring  of  1872  the  concern 
was  turned  into  a  stock  corporation, — ^the  Todd  & 
Rafferty  Machine  Company, — ^Mr.  Todd  being  presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Rafierty  treasurer.  The  boiler-shop  of 
Rafierty,  Smith  &  Co.,  on  Railroad  Avenue,  was 
merged  into  the  company  also.  Mr.  Rafierty  at- 
tended to  the  New  York  business  generally,  where 
the  firm  had  a  large  store  for  the  sale  of  machinery 
and  an  agency  for  their  works.  Mr.  Rafierty  dying 
in  July,  1872,  the  afl^rs  of  the  company  were  thrown 
into  chancery,  and  for  a. month  or  two  the  shops  were 
closed,  when  Mr.  Todd  resumed  the  control  of  the 
works,  which  he  has  since  retained.  When  the  panic 
of  1873  came  on,  and  nearly  every  machine-shop  in 
Paterson  was  closed,  he  went  about,  and  by  indefat- 
igable industry  got  orders  for  all  sorts  of  engines  and 
machinery,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  goodly  number  of  men.  Anything  and 
everything  that  came  along  and  promised  work  was 
confidently  taken  in  hand.  For  instance,  there  was 
a  large  order  for  the  Baxter  marine-engine,  at  a  time 
when  that  engine  was  expected  to  revolutionize  the 
system  of  navigation  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Since  then 
large  numbers  of  these  engines  have  been  turned  out 
for  use  on  steam-launches,  yachts,  tugs,  and  freight- 
ing vessels  of  every  size.  They  are  from  two  to  forty 
horse-power,  and  sell  at  from  $420  to  $2350.  Mr. 
Todd  has  also  become  the  owner  of  the  patent  Bax- 
ter portable  engine,  of  which  he  has  manufactured 
hundreds  in  the  last  ^ve  years.  These  little  engines 
are  from  one  to  four  horse-power,  and  sell  for  $150  to 
$350.    They  are  much  used  in  printing-offices,  in 
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runniDg  sewing-machines,  and  wherever  a  small 
power  only  is  needed.  One  of  them  will  run  a  press 
for  ten  hours,  and  with  the  consumption  of  half  a 
hushel  of  coal.  It  is  no  wonder  they  are  popular. 
In  time  we  may  perhaps  expect  to  see  every  well- 
regulated  family  supplied  with  a  Baxter  portable 
steam-engine  for  doing  the  heavy  work  of  the  house- 
hold, which  is  daily  growing  more  irksome  to 
'^  Bridget''  One  of  them  occupies  only  about  as 
much  space  as  a  large  base-burning  stove.  Mr. 
Todd  still  builds  steam-engines  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
not  confining  .himself,  by  any  means,  to  these  small 
portable  engines.  He  also  makes  flax,  hemp,  jute, 
rope,  oakum,  and  silk  machinery,  which  finds  its 
way  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  built  the  first  silk 
machinery  used  by  James  Walthall,  by  John  C.  Ben- 
son, by  Hamil  &  Booth,  and  others.  While  some  of 
the  imported  foremen  in  flax-  and  hemp-mills  in 
America  declare  that  there  is  no  machinery  equal  to 
that  made  in  the  "old  tiountry,'*  and  consequently 
discourage  the  use  of  American  machinery,  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
flax-,  jute-,  and  hemp-mills  in  England  and  Scotland 
which  are  equipped  with  machinery  built  at  the  Todd 
&  Rafierty  works  in  Paterson  I  This  is  a  significant 
commentary  on  the  unreasoning  prejudice  too  often 
evinced  by  imported  foremen  and  superintendents 
who  are  disposed  to  see  nothing  good  that  does  not 
come  from  abroad. 

In  Russia  the  native  hemp  is  separated  and  spun 
by  machinery  invented  and  built  by  Mr.  Todd,  and 
his  machines  have  found  their  way  even  to  China  and 
Australia,  while  for  thirty  years  the  products  of  this 
concern  have  been  familiar  in  Mexico,  South  America, 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  throughout  the  United  States 
wherever  flax  and  hemp  machinery  is  used.  Rope 
machinery  of  all  kinds  is  made,  including  machinery 
for  making  ropes  out  of  sisal,  a  species  of  hemp  from 
Mexico.  During  the  year  1881,  Mr.  Todd  filled 
orders  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  for  machinery  to 
make  twine  to  be  used  on  patent  harvesters  in  tying 
up  the  grain  with  twine  instead  of  wire.  A  spinning- 
jenny  with  a  fine  flyer  twists  the  twine  and  runs  it  off* 
on  the  bobbins,  firom  which  it  is  wound  off"  into  balls 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are  attached  to 
the  harvesters  with  machinery  which  draws  out  the 
twine  and  binds  the  grain,  and  ties  a  knot  as  neatly 
as  the  most  experienced  hand  could  do.  The  works 
comprise  a  brick  building,  three  stories  high,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  by  forty-five  feet,  with  extension  forty  by 
seventy-five  feet,  the  first  story  being  used  for  engine- 
building  and  turning,  and  the  second  and  third  for 
fitting,  carpenter-work,  etc. ;  a  frame  machine-shop, 
one  hundr^  and  fifty  by  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  part  of  it 
one  story  and  part  of  it  two  and  a  half  stories  high ; 
a  brick  foundry,  thirty-five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet ;  besides  a  pattern-shop,  a  millwright-shop,  car- 
penter-shop, etc.  About  150  to  200  hands  are  em- 
ployed, their  weekly  pay-roll  amounting  to  $1600,  and 


the  engines  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  produced  in 
the  course  of  a  year  are  worth  fully  $200,000.  Three 
or  four  tons  of  iron  are  melted  daily  in  the  furnace, 
and  fifty  pounds  of  brass,  for  use  in  the  works.  On 
Feb.  1,  1882,  Mr.  Todd  associated  with  him  Thomas 
C.  Simonton,  and  the  firm  is  now  J.  C.  Todd  &  Si- 
monton.  Mr.  Simonton  has  been  connected  with  the 
iron  manufacture  in  Paterson  for  thirty  years  or  more. 
It  is  not  long  since  he  built  a  shop  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  Paterson  and  Ellison  Streets  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steam  fire-engines,  which  he  continued  for 
two  or  three  years,  when  he  began  building  station- 
ary engines.  He  kept  the  shop  going  until  1861-62, 
part  of  the  time  in  partnership  with  Hiram  Hathe- 
way  and  James  W.  Hewson.  A  foundry  erected  in 
1872  by  Stewart  &  Morrill  (William  Stewart  and 
John  A.  Morrill),  to  make  fine  castings  for  the  Whit- 
ney Sewing-Machine  Company,  at  the  comer  of  Jack- 
son Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  years  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scott  &  Fair- 
banks, and  then  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Simonton, 
by  whom  it  was  sold  to  J.  C.  Todd  and  turned  into 
the  works  on  Van  Houten  Street,  when  Mr.  Simonton 
went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Todd.  Mr.  Simonton 
now  has  the  general  management  of  the  Paterson 
shops  of  J.  C.  Todd  &  Simonton,  while  Mr.  Todd 
takes  charge  of  the  New  York  business. 

John  E,  Van  Winkle,— In  1848,  John  E.  Van  Win- 
kle started  a  machine-shop  in  the  long  low  building 
in  the  Beaver  Mill  yard,  on  the  north  side  of  that 
mill,  it  being  two  stories  high,  the  lower  story  of 
brick  and  the  other  of  wood.  He  had  a  blacksmith- 
shop  adjoining.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
he  hired  the  basement  and  half  of  the  floor  above  of 
the  Beaver  Mill,  where  he  materially  extended  his 
operations.  He  built  lathes  there  for  nearly  every 
shop  in  town,  and  many  of  them  are  still  in  use  in 
the  largest  shops  in  Paterson.  He  also  supplied  the 
machinery  for  several  cotton -mills  in  Tennessee  and 
other  Southern  States.  He  likewise  attempted  the 
manufacture  of  a  pantagraph  for  engraving  cop{>er 
rollers  in  Robert  Rennie's  print-works  at  Lodi,  and 
succeeded,  it  being  the  first  pantagraph  constructed  in 
America.  Thereafter,  for  many  years,  he  made  most 
of  the  machinery  for  Rennie,  and  also  for  David  G. 
Scott's  print-works  in  Paterson.  Cyrus  Holt  was  in 
partnership  with  him  for  a  year  or  two  about  1857. 
In  1858,  Mr.  Van  Winkle  bought  firom  the  Phoenix 
Manufacturing  Company  a  strip  fifty  by  two  hundred 
feet,  adjoining  their  mill  on  Van  Houten  Street  on  the 
east,  and  built  a  brick  shop,  forty  by  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet,  one  story  high  towards  Van  Houten  Street, 
and  two  stories  in  the  rear.  Here  he  enlarged  his  busi- 
ness. He  afterwards  erected  another  shop  in  the  rear, 
two  stories  high,  which  he  leased.  In  a  short  time  he 
also  added  a  foundry  to  his  other  buildings  on  this 
plot,  and  leased  that  for  a  while^  and  then  conducted  it 
himself  for  making  his  own  castings  for  machinery. 
In  1869  the  two  last-named  buildings  were  burned 
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down  and  the  roof  of  the  front  shop.  In  the  fall  he 
rebuilt  the  latter,  making  it  three  stories  high,  leasing 
a  story  and  a  half,  and  occupying  the  rest  for  his  own 
business.  In  1875  the  shop  was  again  burned  down, 
with  its  contents.  The  property  was  then  sold  back 
again  to  the  PhoBuix  Company,  who  employed  Henry 
Van  Winkle,  at  the  time  a  partner  with  his  father,  to 
run  a  machine-shop  on  the  same  site,  with  some  of 
the  old  machinery,  in  connection  with  their  silk-mills. 
John  £.  Van  Winkle  has  since  then  filled  occasional 
orders  for  a  very  ingenious  cotton-opener,  which  has 
found  a  large  sale  in  the  8outh.  He  has  retired  from 
active  business,  however,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  of  his  active  temperament  to  retire. 

Thomas  J.  Wrigley.—ln  1849,  Thomas  J.  Wrigley 
and  his  brother  John  hired  the  cellar  of  the  old  Hols- 
man  cotton-mill,  where  the  Todd  &  BafTerty  ma- 
chine-shop now  is,  and  began  making  washers,  comb- 
plates,  and  link-chains.  They  remained  there  but  a 
short  time,  removing  next  to  the  old  button-mill  on 
Market  Street  opposite  Prince.  There  they  employed 
three  men  on  washers  and  four  on  bolts,  working 
themselves  as  hard  as  any  of  the  hands.  After  a 
year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  they  returned  to  the  Todd 
&  Rafiferty  premises,  occupying  an  old  frame  building 
over  the  water-wheel,  next  to  the  main  mill.  Two 
years  later  they  removed  to  another  building  on  the 
same  lot.  In  1869,  John  was  succeeded  by  John 
Nichols,  who  retired  in  1865,  since  when  Thomas  J. 
Wrigley  has  conducted  the  business  alone.  In  1864, 
Wrigley  &  Nichols  removed  to  a  large  frame  build- 
ing on  Railroad  Avenue,  near  the  corner  of  Slater 
Street,  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  twenty-six  by 
forty-six  feet  in  area.  In  1865,  Mr.  Wrigley  added 
another  story.  From  1859  to  1861  they  carried  on 
the  recutting  of  files,  in  addition  to  other  work.  In 
1865-66,  Mr.  Wrigley  began  making  silk-spoolers, 
and  from  time  to  time  added  other  silk-work,  and 
now  does  considerable  in  that  line.  In  September, 
1881,  he  removed  to  a  fine  new  frame  shop  erected  by 
him  for  the  purpose  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Vine 
and  Essex  Streets,  thirty  by  seventy -five  feet  in  area, 
two  stories  high,  with  high  basement,  where  he  has 
extended  his  business.  He  now  employs  30  to  35 
hands,  to  whom  he  pays  about  $10,000  a  year  in 
wages,  and  turns  out  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  worth  of 
machinery,  etc.  The  production  is  washers,  comb- 
plates,  silk  machinery,  and  link-chains  used  on  flax, 
hemp,  and  cotton  machinery,  and  traverse-chains  on 
silk  machinery. 

Watson  Machine  Company, — William  G.  Watson  and 
James  Watson  had  worked  for  many  years,  with  their 
father,  for  Benjamin  Brundred,  at  Oldham,  where 
they  had  acquired  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
machine-making  of  all  sorts,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Nightingale  Mill,  making  burring-machines  for  Israel 
Kinsman,  of  New  York.  About  1848,  William  G. 
Watson  took  charge  of  the  machinery  of  Jackson  & 
Magennis,  in  their  print-works,  at  the  Franklin  Mill. 


In  the  spring  of  1851  he  and  his  brother  James  con- 
cluded to  set  up  a  machine-shop  of  their  own,  and 
leased  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Franklin  Mill 
property, — that  which  had  been  erected  for  locomo- 
tive building,  which  had  a  foundry  attached  in  the 
rear.  They  were  given  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  Mal- 
lory  Mill  for  a  short  time  before  taking  possession  of 
their  khop,  and  on  the  former  premises  prepared  their 
shafting  and  did  sundry  jobs  ^at  came  to  hand  while 
their  shop  was  being  prepared  for  occupancy.  They 
started  with  four  or  five  hands,  but  each  of  the 
brothers  worked  harder  than  any  of  their  employ^; 
as  James  expressed  it,  they  '^  worked  twenty-four 
hours  every  day."  That  this  is  not  so  extravagant  a 
figure  of  speech  as  might  be  supposed  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that,  for  example,  James  used  to  walk 
eight  miles  before  daylight,  over  to  Rennie's  print- 
works at  Lodi,  do  a  full  day's  work  there,  walk  back 
after  quitting-time,  and  then  work  in  the  shop  until 
midnight,  and  he  would  keep  this  up  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  The  other  brother  was  not  a  whit  behind  him 
in  hard  work.  Of  course  with  such  untiring  industry, 
and  with  their  skill,  they  could  not  fail  to  succeed, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  they  turned  out 
thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  work,  had  the  room 
filled  with  machinery,  and  employed  fifteen  hands. 
They  next  removed  to  the  Nightingale  Mill,  where 
they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  first  floor,  built  a 
blacksmith-shop  in  the  rear,  and  after  a  while  took 
the  second  floor  of  the  mill.  After  a  year  or  two  they 
also  built  a  frame  foundry  on  the  raceway,  on  Van 
Houten  Street,  where  Nussey's  foundry  now  is. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  they  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Grand  Street  and 
Railroad  Avenue,  and  began  the  erection  of  a  fine 
brick  shop  on  that  site,  three  stories  high,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  by  forty -four  feet.  They  now  intro- 
duced steam-power  in  running  their  machinery. 
Their  old  foundry  was  moved  up  from  Van  Houten 
Street  to  a  spot  adjoining  the  new  shop.  They  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  first  floor,  and  leased  the  rest  to  other 
parties.  Their  business  continued  to  grow  rapidly, 
as  they  never  hesitated  to  undertake  any  and  all  kinds 
of  machine-work,  although  millwright-work  was  their 
specialty.  In  1868  the  county  authorities  gave  the 
contract  for  building  an  iron  bridge  at  Straight  Street, 
Faterson,  to  S.  J.  Post,  the  patentee;  he  arranged 
with  another  party  for  doing  the  iron- work,  but  the 
Watsons  were  finally  given  the  contract,  and  they 
succeeded  so  well  that  it  led  to  their  forming  a  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Post  in  the  iron  bridge  business, 
and  for  ten  years  thereafter  they  did  an  immense 
business  in  that  line,  their  bridge-work  amounting  to 
several  millions  of  dollars.  In  1872  their  shop  was 
burned  down  with  a  loss  of  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale 
than  before.  They  erected  a  large  number  of  iron 
bridges  along  the  Erie  Railway,  about  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  spans  in  all,  including  the  magnifi.cent 
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Sutqueluuinm  bridge.  For  two  or  three  years  they 
did  ft  million  dollan'  worth  of  this  kind  of  woric 
yearly.  They  built  ftboat  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  iron  bridges  in  Pavaic  County,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  their  work  was  in  other  localities.  They 
put  up  many  bridges  in  and  about  New  York  City, 
in  Central  Park,  and  elsewhere.  They  also  engaged 
extensively  in  the  architectural  iron  business,  ftimish- 
ing  and  erecting  the  iron-work  for  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  the  Metropolitan  Art  Gallery  in  New 
York,  for  the  Lenox  Library  in  New  York,  and  other 
prominent  buildings.  At  one  time  they  had  six  or 
eight  hundred  men  at  work  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
country  and  at  their  Paterson  shops. 

The  works  were  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  until 
they  covered  an  immense  area.  In  1875  the  whole 
establishment  was  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
works  were  again  rebuilt,  but  the  firm  was  hampered 
by  the  want  of  the  money  which  theee  losses  had  taken 
out  of  their  business,  and  though  they  continued  to 
do  a  vast  amount  of  work  for  two  or  three  years,  they 
were  at  last  obliged  to  succumb,  and  the  property 
passed  out  of  their  hands.  They  discontinued  the 
bridge  and  architectural  work,  and  have  since  confined 
themselves  to  the  general  work  of  a  machine-shop, 
although  they  still  occasionally  take  an  order  for  a 
bridge.  They  are  now  making  printing  machinery, 
millwright-work,  gearing,  silk  machinery,  steam- 
engines,  etc.  They  employ  125  hands,  paying  them 
about  $60,000  yearly,  and  use  about  400  tons  of  pig 
and  200  tons  of  bar  iron  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the 
value  of  their  production  being  about  $80,000.  They 
occupy  the  first  floor  of  their  old  works,  which  they 
lease  from  the  present  owners.  The  business  was 
originally  conducted  in  the  name  of  W.  G.  A  J.  Wat- 
son. In  1865  they  were  incorporated  as  the  Watson 
Manu&cturing  Company.  At  present  the  concern  is 
known  as  the  Watson  Machine  Company,  Messrs.  W. 
G.  and  James  Watson  being  the  practical  men,  and 
Samuel  J.  Watson,  the  son  of  the  former,  the  financial 
manager.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  as  follows: 
one  two  stories  in  height,  one  hundred  and  twenty  by 
forty-four  feet  on  Railroad  Avenue,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  by  sixty  feet  on  Grand  Street;  connected 
with  this,  on  the  south,  on  Railroad  Avenue,  another, 
three  stories  high,  fifty  by  seventy-five  feet ;  next, 
south  of  the  last,  a  foundry,  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
eighty  feet;  on  Dale  Avenue,  a  foundry  eighty  by 
sixty  feet,  connected  with  which  is  a  blacksmith -shop, 
forty  by  forty  feet.  The  Watsons  occupy  all  these 
buildings  on  the  ground  floor. 

George  Addy  came  to  Paterson  in  1849,  and  after 
working  three  years  for  George  Archer,  who  had 
a  small  machine-shop  on  the  premises  now  occu- 
pied by  J.  C.  Todd  A  Simonton,  he  set  ,up  for  him- 
self, in  18r)2,  in  a  little  frame  shanty,  about  fifteen  by 
twenty  feet,  on  Broadway,  beside  the  brook  near 
Thirtv-third  Street.     He  made  bolts  and  screws  for 


the  other  machine-shops  in  the  city.  He  had  a  screw- 
press  for  punching  nuta,  which  he  had  made  himaell 
He  forged  his  bolts  by  hand,  and  threaded  them  with 
a  crank.  All  the  work  was  done  by  himself,  working 
alone  in  his  little  shop.  In  1854  he  remoTed  to  Ham- 
burgh Avenue,  building  a  frame  house  two  stories 
high,  with  attic,  his  shop  being  on  the  first  floor,  while 
he  lived  np-ataira,  and  while  he  was  plastering  kii 
room,  which  he  did  not  attempt  for  sereral  months, 
he  lived  in  the  attic.  He  now  used  horse-power  te 
blow  the  bellows  and  do  the  threading  of  the  bolte. 
which  was  done  by  machinery.  Three  men  helped 
him  in  his  new  shop.  In  1860  he  removed  to  a  brick 
shop  on  Totowa  Avenue,  near  Hamburgh  Avenue, 
increased  his  business,  used  more  horse-power  to  turn 
his  machines,  and  had  six  men  in  his  employ.  In 
1868  he  built  a  brick  mill,  forty  by  ninety  feet,  three 
stories  high,  on  Water  Street,  between  Hamburgh 
and  Totowa  Avenues,  on  the  river-bank,  developing 
the  water-power,  putting  in  a  turbine  wheel,  which, 
with  eight  feet  of  water,  gives  fifteen  horse-power. 
To  his  screw  and  bolt  busineas  he  now  added  the 
making  of  smut-machines,  to  cleanse  the  wheat  of 
smut  before  it  is  ground  ;  also  mowing  mmchines  and 
corn-stalk  cutters.  He  made  a  g^reat  many  of  these 
various  machines,  and  his  smut-machines  were  sold 
not  only  to  grist-mills  in  this  country  but  in  Soutli 
America.  He  employed  six  or  eight  men  for  about 
ten  years,  when,  in  1878,  he  gave  up  manufiEu^uring, 
and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  attending  to  his  ex- 
tensive mills  and  dwellings  and  other  real  estate, 
all  the  outcome  in  thirty  years  of  that  little  fifteen 
by  twenty  feet  shanty  on  Broadway  and  hard,  un- 
ceasing, self-den3ring  toil. 

Pater$on  Iron'  Work*, — In  1852,  Sherman  Jagna 
was  connected  with  an  iron  establishment  at  Nashua, 
N.  H., — the  Nashua  Iron-Woria.  Conceiving  the 
idea  that  a  similar  concern  could  be  succeesfolly  car- 
ried on  in  Paterson,  especially  for  forging  tires  and 
shapes  for  locomotives,  he  induced  ThcHnas  W.  Gil- 
lies, a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  Nashua,  to  join  with 
him  in  founding  the  "  Paterson  Iron-Works,"  which 
they  started  in  the  fall  of  1852.  A  blacksmith -shop, 
about  fifty  by  seventy-five  feet,  was  erected  along  the 
Erie  Railway  track,  just  south  of  Clay  Street,  and  a 
hammer-shop  was  built  next  to  it,  about  fifty  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  area.  Both  buildings 
were  of  wood,  and  of  course  but  one  story  high. 
They  imported  Lowmoor  and  Boiling  bars,  which  they 
bent  and  welded  into  tires  for  locomotives.  They  also 
put  in  two  hammer?  at  the  same  time  to  forge  axles 
and  shapes  for  locomotives.  One  of  these  hammers 
had  a  head  weighing  one  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
other  had  a  twelve  hundred  pound  die.  A  third  ham- 
mer was  put  in  almost  immediately,  so  promisingly 
did  their  business  open.  About  fifty  men  were  em- 
ployed ftx>m  the  start  At  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1853  they  secured  a  special  charter  as  the 
"  Paterson  Iron  Company."    During  that  year  Frank- 
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lin  C.  Beckwith  was  building  the  second  track  for 
the  Erie  Railway  through  Paterson,  and  for  a  time 
his  shanty  was  located  directly  opposite  the  iron- 
works. Talking  with  the  managers,  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  works,  and  before  the  end  of  1853  he 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  concern,  and 
thereafter  operated  the  works  himself  until  his  death. 
He  kept  on  making  iron  tires  until  about  1866,  when 
the  Bessemer-steel  process  came  into  use  and  steel 
tires  were  substituted  for  those  of  iron.  For  the  next 
two  years  this  branch  of  the  business  gradually  fell 
off,  and  in  1870  it  was  given  up. 

Meantime  Mr.  Beckwith  had  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  works  by  the  extension  of  the  original 
buildings  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  better 
machinery  and  tools.  About  1859-60  he  threw  out 
the  small  hammers  and  put  in  a  new  and  improved 
class.  In  1862  he  put  in  the  first  upright  hammer,  of 
five  tons,  for  steamship  forgings.  Three  years  later 
he  set  up  a  ten-ton  hammer.  Since  that  date  new 
lathes,  slotters,  planers,  and  drills  have  been  put  in, 
all  of  the  best  make  in  the  country.  When  the  five- 
ton  hammer  was  bought  he  b^an  making  armor-bars 
for  steamships.  These  were  not  for  armor-plated  ves- 
sels, but  for  the  ribs  of  steamships.  He  also  made 
cranks  for  the  engines  and  propellers  of  screw-steam- 
ers, some  of  them  being  of  immense  weight.  The 
largest  shaft  ever  forged  at  these  works  was  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-two  feet  long. 
It  was  for  the  Pittsburgh  water-works.  The  cranks 
for  the  same  water-works  were  also  made  here ;  they 
were  fifty-four  inches  in  diameter  and  weighed  sixteen 
tons.  They  were  the  largest  ever  forged  in  the  coun- 
try. It  certainly  was  a  marked  compliment  to  Pater- 
son  enterprise  that  the  corporation  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  are  some  of  the  largest  iron-works  in  the 
United  States,  should  send  all  the  way  to  the  Pater- 
son  Iron- Works  for  these  important  parts  of  the 
public  water-works  of  the  city.  Some  immense 
shafts  were  also  forged  for  the  Pacific  Mail- Steamship 
Ck)mpany,  and  sent  overland  by  rail  to  California, 
there  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  steamships  of  that 
company.  As  there  are  few  works  with  the  capacity 
and  facilities  of  the  Paterson  Iron  Company  for  turn- 
ing out  heavy  forgings,  they  have  frequent  calls  for 
machinery  from  remote  parts  of  the  country.  Of  late 
they  have  furnished  considerable  work  for  mining 
machinery,  which  is  usually  of  the  very  heaviest 
character.  In  this,  as  in  other  branches,  they  have 
achieved  enviable  success.  Their  work  is  now  about 
equally  divided  between  steamship  forgings,  railroad 
and  locomotive  forgings,  and  mining  machinery. 
They  have  also  begun  the  forging  of  steel  for  locomo- 
tive- and  steamship-work. 

Their  works  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground.  When 
first  erected  the  shops  were  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp, 
but  the  vast  accumulations  of  refuse  have  been  util- 
ized to  fill  up  the  low  ground,  until  the  swamp  is  fast 
disappearing.  The  main  building  is  dye  hundred 
29 


and  thirty  feet  long  and  seventy-five  feet  wide;  this 
is  the  hammer-shop  and  machine-shop.  There  is 
another  blacksmith-  and  hammer-shop  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long  and  about  the  same  width  as  the 
other.  In  the  machine-shop  are  slotters,  planers, 
lathes,  boring-mills,  and  other  machinery  and  tools 
for  finishing  the  work  done  in  the  hammer-  and 
blacksmith-shops.  Two  steam-engines,  one  of  sev- 
enty-horse and  the  other  of  thirty-horse  power,  drive 
the  hammers  and  other  tools.  In  the  hammer-shop 
are  sixteen  hammers,  running  from  one  thousand 
pounds  to  twelve  tons  in  weight.  The  latter  is  per- 
haps the  largest  in  Paterson.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  varies  greatly  according  to  the  work  on 
hand.  When  fairly  busy  200  men  are  on  the  pay-roll, 
and  their  wages  will  amount  to  $120,000  yearly.  The 
value  of  the  production  of  the  works  is  about  $480,- 
000  per  annum.  The  iron  used  is  wrought  scrap, 
ship  scrap,  and  railroad  scrap  principally.  They 
have  facilities  for  using  any  class  of  iron.  Iron  to 
the  amount  of  8600  tons  is  made  over  every  year  at 
this  establishment.  Since  the  death  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Beckwith,  a  few  years  ago,  the  works  have  been  man- 
aged by  his  sons,  Charles  D.  Beckwith  and  Joseph 
Alexander  Beckwith,  the  former  of  whom  is  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  and  the  latter  secretary  of  the 
company.  James  Johnston  has  been  superintendent 
for  many  years,  having  been  connected  with  the  works 
since  1858. 

John  Royle  &  Sons, — In  1862,  John  Royle  took  a 
little  corner,  about  twelve  feet  square,  in  the  shop  of 
Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  on  Water  Street,  where 
he  did  machinery  jobbing,  principally  for  his  land- 
lords. Before  this  he  had  made  pumps.  When  he 
began  his  little  machine-shop  he  worked  alone,  but 
his  business  grew  steadily,  until  about  1872  he  hired 
a  larger  room,  fourteen  by  twenty-eight,  and  em- 
ployed several  hands.  In  two  years  more  he  again 
enlarged  his  quarters  to  double  the  former  size.  At 
this  time  he  took  his  son  John  into  partnership  with 
him.  They  now  made  circular  saws  and  engravers' 
grouting-machines.  In  1879  another  son,  Vernon, 
joined  the  firm.  In  February,  1881,  being  in  want  of 
more  room,  they  leased  the  first  floor,  thirty  by  ninety 
feet,  of  a  new  brick  mill  on  Railroad  Avenue,  near 
Grand  Street,  where  they  now  employ  20  to  25  hands, 
paying  out  in  wages  $8000  to  $10,000  yearly.  They 
carry  on  a  general  machine-shop  of  a  finer  grade  than 
has  been  usual  in  Paterson,  their  specialty  being  work 
requiring  the  finest  castings  and  the  nicest  adjust- 
ments of  mechanism  to  accomplish  desired  results. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  their 
products  is  a  piano  card-cutting  machine  for  Jacquard 
looms,  whereby  a  person  can  cut  the  cards  which 
make  the  patterns  in  weaving  figured  silks  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  remarkable  speed.  It  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  process.  They  have  made 
many  improvements  on  this  and  other  machinery 
adapted  for  silk  and  other  manufactures. 
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jRmmu;  BoiUng-MUl.^ln  1868,  Shermmn  Jftqua  got 
ft  charter  from  the  Legislature  for  himielf,  hit  tonf, 
and  two  or  three  frieDds,  as  the  ''  Patenon  Rolling- 
Mill  Company."  The  company  built  a  large  frame 
shop,  one  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet,  on  Straight 
Street  and  the  Erie  Railway,  just  south  of  Greene 
Street,  and  began  rolling  merchant  bar  iron  from 
scrap.  They  had  two  trains  of  rolls.  The  next  year 
the  name  of  the  company  was  changed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  "  Idaho  Iron  Company."  It  was  run  for 
another  year  or  two  when,  the  business  not  being  as 
profitable  as  had  been  expected  and  a  good  opportu- 
nity offering,  the  machinery  was  sold  to  the  Pacific 
RoUing-Mill  Company,  in  California,  and  shipped  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  shop  then  remained  closed  for 
a  year  or  two.  Watts  Cooke  had  been  superintendent 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
for  several  years  prior  to  this  time,  and  while  in  that 
position  had  given  much  attention  to  the  rolling  of 
iron  in  the  great  Pennsylvania  shops  on  the  line  of 
that  road.  In  December,  1867,  he  came  from  Scran- 
ton  to  Paterson,  with  the  idea  of  engaging  in  that 
business  with  his  brothers,  who  were  all  settled  in 
Paterson.  The  brothers  formed  a  partnership  as 
Cooke  Brothers, — John,  Watts,  James,  and  William, 
—and  in  March,  1868,  bought  out  the  old  Idaho  Iron- 
Works,  and  at  once  set  about  putting  matters  in 
shape.  Preparations  were  driven  so  efiectually  that 
on  July  3, 1868,  the  firm  rolled  their  first  bar  of  iron. 
They  started  with  two  trains  of  rolls,  eigh teen- 
inch  and  nine-inch,  and  employed  about  one  hun- 
dred hands.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1869  they  got  a  charter  as  the  Passaic  Rolling-Mill 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  with  privilege  of 
increasing  it  to  $500,000,  and  the  business  has  since 
been  conducted  by  the  corporation.  In  this  year  they 
began  rolling  shapes  and  angles,  having  adapted  their 
old  trains  to  that  purpose.  This  waa  the  first  time 
that  kind  of  work  had  been  done  in  Paterson.  They 
were  in  a  measure  forced  to  this,  as  the  market  for 
merchant  iron  had  been  swamped  by  heavy  importa- 
tions. The  company  accordingly  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  situation,  instead  of  closing  their 
works,  and  employed  more  men  than  ever,  instead 
of  shutting  down  in  despair,  as  less  enterprising  men 
would  have  done. 

In  1878-74,  when  the  iron  business  was  everywhere 
depressed,  they  set  about  engaging  in  a  new  business 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  the  ordinary  trade.  Exten- 
sive new  shops  were  erected,  and  a  new  22-inch  train 
of  rolls  was  put  down  for  rolling  beams,  I  beams,  and 
channel-iron.  The  first  order  received  for  beams 
was  for  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  building,  corner 
Broadway  and  Fulton  Street,  and  this  was  followed  at 
once  by  various  other  orders,  including  a  very  large 
one  for  the  new  capitol  at  Albany,  and  a  still  larger 
one  for  all  the  iron  beams  used  in  the  Centennial 
buildings  at  Philadelphia,  and  since  then  the  business 
has  steadily  increased,  and  beams  have  been  supplied 


for  a  laige  number  of  prominent  buildinga,  public 
and  private,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  One  of 
the  most  striking  buildings  erected  by  this  companv 
it  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  New  Yoi^.  This 
consists  in  the  main  of  a  aeries  of  immense  arches  of 
iron,  187  feet  span  over  all,  the  building  being  29ii 
feet  long  and  91  feet  high ;  there  are  1,150,000  poosdg, 
or  nearly  600  tons,  of  iron  in  this  enormous  structure, 
which  is  a  highly-creditable  specimen  of  Patenon 
skill  and  enterprise.  Always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
openings  for  the  extension  of  their  bosineBB,  thf 
company  directed  their  attention  to  the  building  of 
wrought-iron  bridges,  and  filled  many  orders  in  that 
line.  The  structure  erected  by  them  acroas  the  Pas- 
saic River  at  the  end  of  River  Street,  Patenon,  is  one 
of  the  best,  as  it  was  about  the  cheapest,  iron  brid^ 
ever  erected  in  the  county.  There  is  no  finer  draw 
on  the  same  river  than  that  erected  by  this  oompanj 
in  the  bridge  at  Belleville. 

But  their  most  important  work  in  this  line  wis  in 
the  construction  of  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad. 
They  first  built  the  section  of  road  acroes  the  Bat- 
tery from  Morris  Street  to  Front  Street,  being  the 
first  of  the  modern  system  now  in  use  on  that  line. 
They  next  built  the  section  of  road  from  Morris 
Street  to  Chatham  Square.  Then  they  took  the  con- 
tract to  tear  down  the  old  spider-legged  track  on  ttt 
west  side,  and  built  the  road  anew  on  their  own  plans 
from  the  Battery  to  Morris  Street,  from  Morris  Street 
throuirh  Greenwich  to  Central  Park,  and  all  through 
Ninth  Avenue.  On  the  east  side  they  built  the  road 
from  the  Battery  to  Canal  Street,  and  from  Sixtr- 
fiflh  to  One  Hundredth  Street  Altogether,  they  used 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  tons  of  iroa  in  this  im- 
mense work.  On  Oct  5,  1878,  while  the  works  were 
being  driven  to  their  utmost  in  filling  imp<»tant 
orders,  fire  broke  out  at  night  and  destroyed  the  pud- 
dling-mill  and  the  merchant-bar  mill.  These  two 
buildings  were  three  times  as  extensive  as  the  whole 
establishment  when  the  Cookes  took  possession.  For- 
tunately the  beam-mill  was  left  intact  Without  de- 
lay the  company  set  about  replacing  the  burned 
structures  with  a  fine  brick  building,  two  hundred  br 
three  hundred  feet,  with  a  lofty  roof  supported  od 
iron  trusses  rolled  in  the  mill.  It  is  substantially 
fire-proof.  This  was  designed  for  puddling  and  for 
rolling  merchant  iron  and  small  angles  and  T's. 
The  principal  beam-mill  is  three  hundred  and  sixty 
by  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  feet  in  area,  of 
frame ;  there  is  a  machine-shop  seventy-five  by  one 
hundred  feet,  and  innumerable  other  buildings  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes,  covering  in  all  an  area  of  something 
like  six  acres. 

They  now  have  three  trains  of  rolls, — ^for  merchant- 
bar  iron,  for  beams,  and  for  angles  and  T's.  The 
present  business  is  principally  what  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  the  production  of  the  best  iron  for  locomo- 
tive builders,  angles  and  T's  for  locomotive  builders 
and  for  structural  purposes,  and  beams  and  channels 
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for  buildings  and  bridges.  When  they  began,  foar- 
teen  years  ago,  their  monthly  production  was  about 
300  tons,  or  from  8000  to  4000  tons  yearly.  Now  they 
turn  out  1500  tons  monthly,  or  from  16,000  to  18,000 
tons  yearly, — nearly  five  times  as  much  as  formerly. 
They  have  eight  puddling-fumaces  and  seven  heating- 
furnaces.  They  never  use  scrap.  Mr.  Watts  Cooke, 
who  has  been  the  manager  of  the  mill  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  is  still  giving  every  department  his 
closest  personal  attention,  was  long  ago  convinced 
from  experience  that  poor  iron  cannot  be  improved ; 
once  bad  it  is  always  bad,  and  in  buying  scrap  promis- 
cuously it  is  simply  impossible  to  sort  out  the  good  fr^m 
the  bad  iron.  Hence  he  considers  that  it  is  more  ad- 
vantageous, in  order  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  their 
iron  and  the  work  made  from  it,  to  work  all  their  own 
iron,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  pig.  They  do  thus 
make  about  half  the  iron  used  in  bridges,  buildings, 
and  work  of  a  like  character,  and  what  more  they 
need  they  get  in  the  shape  of  boiled  iron,  made  es- 
pecially for  them  by  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company. 
All  the  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets  used  by  them  in  their 
work  are  made  in  the  mill.  The  company  employ 
between  500  and  600  hands,  whose  wages  foot  up 
$860,000  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  one  of  the 
weirdest  sights  imaginable  that  the  visitor  beholds  in 
this  immense  establishment  at  night.  The  mystical 
blue  glare  of  the  Brush  electric  light  gives  the  men  a 
ghostly  aspect  as  they  flit  about.  Suddenly  there  is 
a  lurid  glow  as  a  furnace  opens,  and  out  there  pro- 
trudes a  huge  tongue  of  iron,  red  and  gold,  glowing 
and  hissing.  Half  a  dozen  goblin-like  figures  dance 
and  leap  about  the  fiery  creature,  which  is  then  thrust 
between  the  rolls,  and  as  it  is  hurried  through,  writhing 
as  if  in  pain  at  the  torture,  a  stream  of  water  is  poured 
upon  it,  whereat  it  hisses  yet  more  fiercely.  It  is 
forced  through  another  set  of  rolls,  and  this  time  it  is 
stretched  to  a  greater  length  and  into  less  diameter, 
and  this  is  repeated  again  and  again  until  the  huge, 
sodden,  bulky  mass  of  iron  is  rolled  and  stretched 
and  squeezed  into  a  bar  of  merchantable  iron.  But 
the  scene  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
Perhaps  while  the  visitor  is  absorbed  in  watching  this 
strange  spectacle  there  will  suddenly  be  a  whirr  and 
then  a  shower  of  sparks,  making  a  perfect  cascade  of 
the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  description,  as  the 
molten  particles  of  iron  fly  up  towards  the  roof  and 
then  jiescend  in  a  fan-like  shower.  This  is  caused  by 
the  sawing  of  a  fifteen-inch  iron  beam,  and  the  oddest 
feature  of  it  is  the  fact  that  the  saw  is  a  plain  disk  of 
flange  iron,  which,  though  having  no  teeth  at  all,  yet 
goes  through  the  tough  cold  wrought  iron  as  easily  as 
a  sharp-toothed  steel  saw  goes  through  a  stick  of  white 
pine.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  process  has 
yet  been  given,  but  there  is  the  fact.  The  edge  of  the 
saw  seems  to  remain  perfectly  cool,  but  nevertheless 
it  actually  melts  its  way  through  the  iron,  without 
touching  it,  and  hence  the  shower  of  brilliant  sparks, 
which  are  molten  drops  of  iron,  which  are  tossed 


aloft.    It  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  as  well  as 
beautifiil  sights  imaginable. 

The  works  are  kept  going  day  and  night,  from  Mon- 
day morning  to  Saturday  night,  even  in  the  dullest 
times,  there  being  a  "double  turn''  of  men.  Mr. 
Cooke  is  of  the  opinion  that  by  keeping  the  furnaces 
constantly  hot  a  better  product  is  obtained  than  if 
they  were  heated  only  by  day.  In  1878,  Mr.  Cooke 
thought  he  would  try  to  get  a  never-failing  supply  of 
water  from  a  flowing  artesian  well,  as  the  mill  uses 
immense  quantities  of  water  in  wetting  the  rolls,  and 
the  water-rent  is  several  thousand  dollars  yearly.  A 
well  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  two  thousand  feet,  but  it 
struck  salt  water,  which  would  hardly  answer  the 
purpose.  So  this  well  was  plugged  up  at  a  depth  of 
one  thousand  feet,  and  another  was  sunk  near  it  to  a 
depth  of  six  hundred  feet,  in  which  the  water  rises  to 
within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  surface,  whence  it  is 
pumped  by  two  pumps  having  a  capacity  of  125,000 
to  140,000  gallons  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
supply  is  evidently  inexhaustible.  It  has  been  ana- 
lyzed by  Prof.  Cook,  the  State  geologist,  whose  tests 
show  that  it  is  remarkably  pure,  being  superior  to 
any  from  other  sources  in  the  vicinity  of  Paterson. 
During  the  drought  of  1881  the  workmen  were  made 
ill  from  using  the  water  of  other  wells  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  they  could  drink  from  this  well  to  re- 
pletion without  injury.  The  experiment  of  seeking 
for  a  flowing  artesian  well  was  watched  with  great 
interest  by  other  manufacturers  in  Paterson,  and  by 
scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  stock 
of  the  Passaic  Rolling-Mill  Company  is  now  owned 
by  Watts  Cooke,  John  Cooke,  James  Cooke,  and 
W.  Oakley  Fayerweather.  Mr.  Watts  Cooke  is  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Fayerweather 
is  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  present  capital  is 
$200,000. 

Bradley y  Oodden  d:  PkUtf  Holden  Machine  Company, 
Industrial  Works,^In  1863,  George  Bradley,  Charles 
God  den,  and  James  Piatt  started  the  building  of 
wool  and  cotton  machinery  in  the  old  Nightingale 
Mill,  under  the  firm-name  of  Bradley,  Gt)dden  & 
Co.  Two  years  later  Bradley  and  Piatt  retired,  and 
William  Holden  and  Christopher  G^den  joined  the 
firm,  which  was  known  as  Holden,  Godden  &  Co. 
until  1866,  when  they  became  incorporated  as  the 
"Holden  Machine  Company."  In  1869,  by  act  of 
the  Legislature,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  "  In- 
dustrial Works."  The  firm  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  wool  and  cotton  machinery,  but  soon  after  starting 
branched  out  into  general  machinery.  They  built  a 
foundry  on  the  raceway,  which  Joseph  Nussey  now 
uses,  and  made  castings  of  excellent  quality.  In  1870 
the  company  became  insolvent,  and  its  property  was 
sold  to  pay  its  debts. 

John  Brown  &  Son,  Andrew  Brown,  John  Latimer  (Sc 
Son, — In  1863,  John  Brown  and  his  son  Andrew 
started  a  boiler-shop  on  Railroad  Avenue,  corner  of 
Greene,  Avhere  they  made  boilers  for  locomotives  and 
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for  BtadoDAiy  enginw.  A  few  yean  later  Andrew 
Brown  Bocceeded  to  the  budnew,  mod  about  1878  he 
•old  oat  to  John  Latimer  A  Son  (John  J.  Latimer), 
the  former  of  whom  had  been  a  foreman  at  the  IU>gers 
Works,  and  the  latter  at  the  Danforth  Worts.  The 
Arm  made  not  only  boilers,  bat  locomotive  tanks, 
'  platee,  and  sheet-iron  woric.  The  collapse  of  the  lo- 
comotive business  affected  them  onfavorably,  and 
they  closed  their  shop  about  1876. 

Jerrold  A  McKenzie, — John  Jerrold  and  William 
McKenzie  carried  on  the  manufiu^re  of  boilers  in 
1863,  on  the  premises  of  J.  C.  Todd,  in  Van  Houten 
Street 

Samuel  amUh,  Boiler- Maker, -^In  1864,  Philip  Raf- 
ferty,  Samuel  Smith,  Joseph  C.  Todd,  and  Hypolite 
Uhry,  under  the  firm-name  of  Rafferty,  Smith  A  Oa, 
started  the  Phoenix  Steam-Boiler  Works,  on  Railroad 
Avenue  near  Greene  Street,  erecting  a  frame  boiler- 
shop,  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  where  they 
engaged  extensively  in  the  manufiu:ture  of  steam- 
boilers  of  all  kinds  for  locomotives  and  stationary 
engines.  They  did  a  very  large  business  for  six  or 
eight  years.  Mr.  Uhry  was  bought  out  by  the  others 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  after  the  concern 
started.  The  business  subsequently  became  compli- 
cated with  that  of  the  Todd  A  Rafferty  Machine 
Company,  and  got  into  chancery  in  consequence. 
Then  the  panic  of  1873  coming  on  and  stopping  the 
locomotive  business,  also  crippled  this,  and  the  estab- 
lishment was  virtually  idle  for  some  years,  until  the 
revival  of  the  locomotive  business  in  1878,  when  the 
works  were  reopened  by  Samuel  Smith,  who  now 
conducts  them.  He  employs  about  120  men,  and,  as 
formerly,  the  principal  business  of  the  concern  is  the 
making  of  locomotive  boilers.  During  the  year  1881 
the  demand  was  so  great  that  the  men  frequently 
worked  half  the  night  to  finish  the  boilers  as  fast  as 
they  were  wanted  by  the  various  locomotive-works  in 
PatersoD,  who  had  not  sufficient  facilities  to  make  all 
they  wanted  for  themselves.  Two  boilers  are  turned 
out  every  week.  The  wages  paid  the  men  foot  up 
about  $60,000  yearly.  Mr.  Smith  leases  the  property, 
which  is  expected  soon  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Jo- 
seph C.  Todd,  with  the  other  property  of  the  old 
Todd  A  Rafferty  Machine  Ck)mpany. 

Tube  Manufacturers, — About  1862,  Joseph  Green, 
a  foreman  in  the  Grant  Works,  Francis  Scott,  and 
Robert  Smith  started  the  manufacture  of  lap-welded 
tubes  on  Railroad  Avenue  near  Greene  Street, — No. 
118  Railroad  Avenue.  The  process  was  very  pecu- 
liar. A  long,  flat  piece  of  iron  was  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace to  a  white  heat,  then  run  out  upon  a  long  table 
between  rolls,  which  folded  it  over  and  joined  the 
edges,  and  then  hurried  it  forward  with  immense 
speed  against  a  long  iron  rod  having  a  ball  of  chilled 
iron  on  the  end.  This  rod  was  forced  through  the 
looped  iron,  or  rather  the  latter  was  forced  to  cover 
it  the  whole  length,  and  thus  was  formed  the  hollow 
tube.   As  it  emerged  from  the  rolls  there  was  a  report 


like  a  cannon-ball,  while  the  tube  went  flying  for- 
ward, twisting  and  winding  like  a  fiery  serpent. 
These  tubes  were  made  for  locomotive  boilers.    In 

1864  the  establishment  passed  into  the  hands  of  ^e- 
phen  D.  Gould  and  some  of  his  friends,  who  were 
incorporated  as  "  The  New  Jersey  Tube  Company." 
They  operated  the  place  for  about  two  yean,  when 
Philadelphia  parties  interested  in  the  bosineas  and 
inimical  to  any  rival  project  got  hold  of  it,  and  actu- 
ally sent  on  men  with  orders  to  break  up  all  the 
machinery,  which  was  done.  The  company  had 
three  or  four  ftimaces,  and  for  a  time  did  a  oonnd- 
erable  business. 

In  1865,  Thomas  McNab  and  Thomas  McNab,  Jr., 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steam-pipes  on  Rail- 
road Avenue  near  the  other  tnbe-fiictory.  They  fol- 
lowed a  different  process,  making  what  were  known 
in  the  trade  as  "  butt-welded  pipe."  They  took  a  flat 
piece  of  iron  of  the  desired  length,  and  having  heated 
it  to  a  cherry  heat,  ran  it  through  a  sort  of  rice  ix 
tongs,  which  bent  the  edges  half  over.  They  then 
heated  it  to  a  white  heat,  and  in  the  same  way  ^ 
edges  were  pressed  together,  forming  a  perfect  j<HBt. 
They  discontinued  the  business  in  1869. 

Jo»eph  Nu9$ey, — Mr.  Nussey  came  to  Pater«on  in 
1862  as  superintendent  for  Todd  A  Rafferty,  in  the 
manufacture  of  flax  and  jute  machinery,  he  having 
learned  his  trade  in  that  line  in  Leeds,  England.    In 

1865  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Samuel  Watson, 
and  they  leased  a  small  two-story  brick  building  on 
the  river-bank,  on  the  Nightingale  lot,  on  Van  Hou- 
ten Street,  where  they  employed  about  thirty  men  in 
building  all  kinds  of  machinery,  especially  flax  and 
jute.    In  1870,  Watson  withdrew  and  began  making 
some  spinning  machinery,  but  in  a  short  time  quit 
business  for  himself.    Mr.  Nussey  continued  at  the 
old  place,  but  took  the  main  shop  on  the  lot,  an  old 
frame  building,  three  stories  high  with  stone  basement, 
forty-four  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  speedily  filled  it 
with  machinery  adapted  for  his  general  machine  busi- 
ness.   He  also  has  a  moulding-shop  of  firame,  thirty 
by  fifty  feet ;  the  other  buildings  on  the  premises  he 
sub-lets  to  other  tenants.    He  employs  from  50  to  100 
hands,  according  to  the  demand  for  work,  and  his 
fortnightly  pay-roll  varies  in  like  manner  finom  $750 
to  $1500,  the  men  being  paid  fh>m  two  dollars  to  three 
dollars  per  day.    Machinery  is  made  here,  and  sent 
wherever  flax  and  jute  are  grown  and  manufactured, 
and  nearly  every  firm  in  the  country  in  that  line  has 
got  machinery  from  Mr.  Nussey.    A  great  deal  of  it 
is  sent  to  Southern  States,  where  it  is  used  to  weave 
gunny  bagging  and  to  make  twine.    Latterly  Mr.  Nus- 
sey has  filled  orders  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  manufacture  of  balling-machines, 
to  wind  up  twine  in  balb  to  be  attached  to  the  patent 
grain-reapers  and  binders,  which  reap  the  grain  and 
tie  it  up  with  twine.    It  would  be  easier  to  tell  what 
Mr.  Nussey  has  not  done  in  the  way  of  making  ma- 
chinery than  to  recite  what  he  has  accomplished.    He 
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bj  no  means  confines  himself  to  flax  and  jute  ma- 
chinery, but  everything  in  the  way  of  machine-mak- 
ing and  repairing  is  done  by  him.  He  has  built  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  silk-looms,  besides  spinning- 
frames  and  other  silk  machinery.  In  1872  he  built 
the  present  steam  fire-engine  No.  2,  of  Paterson.  For 
several  years  he  has  done  all  the  city  repairing  of  such 
engines. 

Union  BoU-  Works, — In  1867  a  man  named  Harda- 
way,  from  New  England,  who  had  invented  peculiar 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  bolts,  spikes,  rivets, 
etc.,  came  to  Paterson,.  and  with  the  aid  of  some  Pat- 
erson men  started  the  making  of  such  articles  with  his 
new  machines  in  the  old  New  Jersey  Tube- Works.  The 
concern  was  at  first  known  as  the  Hardaway  Bolt 
Company,  and  soon  after  as  **  The  Central  Bolt,  Spike, 
and  Rivet  Company."  In  three  or  four  years  the  es- 
tablishment was  bought  out  by  Daniel  Harwood, 
of  Boston,  who  in  1876  sold  it  to  James  Johnston,  of 
the  Paterson  Iron- Works,  and  Arthur  B.  Pearce.  In 
1872  a  charter  had  been  obtained  as  "  The  Union 
Bolt- Works."  The  new  owners  continued  the  manu- 
facture of  bolts,  spikes,  rivets,  and  nuts  for  some  years, 
but  the  locomotive-shops  began  making  their  own 
supplies  of  this  character,  and  the  company  turned 
their  attention  to  other  lines  of  manufacture,  until  at 
the  present  time  they  carry  on  a  general  machine- 
shop,  making  machinery,  castings  of  all  kinds,  and 
bolts,  nuts,  etc.  The  principal  production  is  in  the 
line  of  machinery  and  shafting.  Their  buildings 
cover  an  area  of  about  two  hundred  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet,  of  frame,  one. story  high.  They 
employ  60  men,  who  earn  $30,000  per  annum.  They 
use  pig  and  bar  iron  chiefly  in  their  business,  but 
occasionally  some  scrap.  Thirty  tons  of  iron  are 
worked  up  every  week.  James  Johnston  is  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  Arthur  B.  Pearce 
the  secretary  and  general  manager. 

Whitney  Semng-Motehine  Company, — An  enterprise 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  promise  well  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  important  of  Paterson's  indus- 
tries was  the  establishment  in  that  city  in  1871  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  Whitney  Sewing-Machines. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Whitney  was  the  inventor  of  some  valua- 
ble features  of  the  sewing-machines  then  in  use,  and 
this  gave  him  certain  advantages  in  the  business 
which  few  others  could  have.  He  had  been  associ- 
ated for  some  years  in  the  making  of  the  machine 
known  as  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  on  which  he  had 
certain  patents.  The  company  took  about  half  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  Dale  Mill,  on  Railroad  Avenue  oppo- 
site the  Erie  Depot,  and  soon  filled  it  with  the  most  ex- 
pensive machinery.  They  also  established  a  japan- 
nlng-shop  in  connection  with  the  business,  and  in 
two  years  a  foundry  was  also  started  especially  to 
make  the  fine  castings  needed  for  the  work.  The 
company  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1871, 
when  £.  L.  Snow  was  chosen  president,  and  Justin 
Snow  secretary  and  treasurer.    Mr.  Whitney  was  su- 


perintendent The  capital  was  $200,000.  The  com- 
pany was  hampered  by  want  of  sufficient  capital  for 
one  thing,  and  by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  other  sewing-machine  companies,  which  con- 
trolled more  important  patents,  and  would  not  permit 
the  Paterson  company  to  use  them  unless  on  certain 
conditions,  one  of  them  being  the  obligation  not  to 
undersell  rival  makers.  Thus,  although  even  in 
Paterson,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  new  enter- 
prise, the  machines  could  be  made  at  a  cost  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  dollars,  they  could  not  be  sold  for  less 
than  thirty-five  dollars  even  to  dealers.  The  want  of 
ci4>ital  it  was  sought  to  remedy  by  appealing  to  Pat- 
erson men  of  means,  and  they  did  subscribe  quite 
liberally  to  help  the  concern  along,  but  the  panic  of 
1873,  with  other  causes,  led  to  the  suspension  of  the 
company,  and  the  shops  were  closed  for  some  time.  In 
November,  1878,  the  "  Whitney  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany'' was  formed,  and  bought  out  the  old  establish- 
ment. It  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  1874. 
Albert  A.  Hopper  was  president  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, and  Adon  £.  Crosby  was  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  nominal  capital  was  $200,000.  The  company 
kept  up  a  spasmodic  sort  of  existence  for  two  years 
longer,  when  it  finally  succumbed,  and  the  machinery 
and  tools  falling  into  other  hands  were  removed  from 
the  city.  The  company  was  never  a  harmonious  one 
in  its  organization,  nor  did  it  have  enough  actual 
capital  to  enable  it  to  build  up  a  paying  business. 

Peter  Oherg  &  Cb.  — In  1879,  Peter  Oberg  and 
Charles  Bergbom  erected  a  fi'ame  building,  forty  by 
sixty  feet,  near  the  West  Paterson  or  Stony  road  sta- 
tion of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road, to  utilize  scrap-iron.  They  forge  the  scrap  into 
blooms  for  rolling-mills,  working  over  five  tons  daily, 
and  employing  10  hands,  who  earn  $75  to  $100  weekly. 

Wire-Drawing  was  started  in  Paterson  nearly  sev- 
enty years  ago,  but  has  never  attained  to  large  propor- 
tions. Twenty  years  ago  Joseph  Broomhead  b^an 
wire-drawing  at  Weavertown,  and  after  some  moving 
about  settled  down  at  the  foot  of  West  Street,  where 
William  H.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  had  been  drawing  steel 
wire  since  1868  or  thereabouts.  George  Broomhead 
made  steel  wire  at  the  Hamilton  Mill  fifteen  years  or 
more  ago.  Joseph  Broomhead  is  the  only  one  in  the 
business  in  Paterson  at  the  present  time.  He  employs 
but  a  few  hands. 

Boiler- Making,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, was  begun  as  an  independent  business  in  1856 
by  James  Dunkerley,  in  the  Hamilton  Mill.  Two 
years  later  he  removed  to  Spruce  Street,  where  he  now 
has,  with  his  son  William,  quite  a  machine-shop  for 
doing  all  kinds  of  machine-work  and  repairing.  The 
firm  is  now  James  Dunkerley  &  Son. 

File- Gutters, — From  a  very  early  day  there  was 
occasion  for  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  files  in  the 
Paterson  shops,  but  it  was  thirty  years,  probably, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  first  machine-shop  ere 
any  one  set  up  the  special  business  in  the  town  of 
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file-cutting.  Doabtlen  the  fint  to  attempt  work  of 
this  kind  on  any  scale  was 

George  Rothery,  who  is  first  mentioned  in  1829, 
when  he  had  a  small  shop  in  West  Street,  near  the 
river.  He  employed  six  hands.  He  does  not  seem 
to  haTe  been  here  in  1827.  Some  years  later  he  had 
a  foundry  on  River  Street,  near  Prospect.  Rothery 
continued  the  business  for  possibly  ten  years,  and 
perhaps  longer. 

Joseph  S,  Whitfield  began  grinding  files  in  1854  in 
the  Nightingale  Mill,  or  in  a  building  just  back 
of  the  mill.  He  cut  them  in  St  John's  Hall,  which 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  Broadway,  where  Washing- 
ton Street  now  runs  into  it.  He  remained  at  St 
John's  Hall  for  seTeral  years,  removing  about  1862 
to  Paterson  Street,  near  Ellison,  at  which  time  he  had 
associated  with  him  Patrick  H.  Wall,  the  firm  being 
Whitfield  A  Wall.  Soon  after  they  removed  to 
Ramapo  Avenue,  between  Market  and  Essex  Streets. 
He  died  in  1869,  when  the  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Sheriff  Sl  Weinmann  (Thomas  Sheriff  and 
Weit  Weinmann),  who  continued  the  "Eagle  File- 
Works"  at  the  old  stand.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  Sheriff  sold  out  to  James  Kearney,  the  firm  then 
being  Weinmann  &  Kearney.  They  removed  i^  1873 
to  a  small  brick  building  back  of  the  Nightingale 
Mill,  on  the  river-bank.  In  1880  they  dissolved  part- 
nership, and  two  new  firms  were  formed.  One  of  these 
was 

Kearney  4*  Foot, — For  several  years  Mr.  Foot  had 
been  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  files  of  the  old  firm, 
and  had  built  up  a  large  trade.  They  went  along 
cautiously  for  some  months,  but  in  January,  1881, 
they  began  introducing  new  machinery  of  the  most 
improved  and  perfect  description.  Their  sales  rapidly 
augmented,  as  buyers  found  they  were  able  to  fill 
orders  promptly,  which,  for  reasons  not  necessary  to 
mention,  file  mannfiicturers  depending  upon  hand- 
labor  alone  are  never  able  to  do.  By  February,  1882, 
they  had  twenty-seven  cutting-machines  in  operation, 
and,  although  there  is  a*prejudice  against  machine- 
cut  files,  their  sales  had  run  up  to  900  dozen  weekly, 
or  to  $8000  monthly.  They  have  grinding-machines, 
each  one  of  which  will  do  the  work  of  ten  men,  and 
this  gives  them  a  great  advantage  in  the  control  of 
their  production.  The  machines  are  so  arranged,  too, 
that  the  men  operating  them  are  not  troubled  by  the 
dust  from  the  files  as  they  are  ground,  for  a  swift  cur- 
rent of  air  blows  the  dust  away  from  the  operator. 
There  are  eight  grindstones  in  use,  three  trip-ham- 
mers, and  much  other  machinery.  The  files  made  are  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes.  One  hundred  bands  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  past  year,  who  were  paid  $35,000  in 
wages.  The  machinery  was  run  by  a  76  horse-power 
steam-engine.  By  July  1, 1882,  it  is  expected  to  have 
the  buildings  and  the  capacity  of  the  works  doubled, 
when  200  hands  will  be  employed.  Mr.  Kearney  has 
the  management  of  the  works  in  Paterson,  while  Mr. 
Foot  takes  charge  of  the  New  York  office. 


Frederick  S,  Oe$$wein» — John  A.  Smyth  began  file- 
cutting  in  1866  on  his  own  account  at  No.  2  Church 
Street  The  next  year  he  was  bought  oat  by  John 
Smyth  and  Aaron  S.  Pennington,  who  removed  to  the 
Franklin  Mill,  where  they  remaiued  until  1880,  whca 
they  sold  out  to  Weit  Weinmann,  when  he  diaH>lTed 
partnership  with  Mr.  Kearney.  He  aasociated  with 
him  Frederick  OeMwein,  the  firm  being  Weinmans 
A  Geaswein.  They  kept  on  in  a  small  boiJding  oa 
the  middle  race,  whieh  has  been  enlarged  somewhsl 
since  they  took  it  In  1881  Mr.  Weinmann  withdrew, 
and  the  business  has  been  since  conducted  by  Mr- 
Oesswein  alone.  He  employs  about  35  hands,  and  is 
doing  a  very  good  business.  His  products  are  mostly 
hand-made  files  of  the  smaller  and  finer  sorts,  used 
for  sewing-machines  and  similar  work. 

John  Pappler  A  Co.  made  files  some  years  ago  io 
Prospect  Street,  and  there  have  been  some  small  shops 
carried  on  in  the  same  line  from  time  to  time  since 
George  Rothery  set  up  as  a  file-cutter. 


CHAPTER    LXI. 

Cmr  OF  PATBRSON— (Ocmiijwi«rf). 

BRAfi8-WoRK,  FouKDiNO,  ETC. — In  the  first  ma- 
chinery used  and  made  in  Paterson  there  was  almost 
if  not  quite  as  much  brass  as  iron,  and  consequently 
a  brass-foundry  was  started  as  early  as  1794,  in  con- 
nection with  John  Clark's  machine-shop.  The  cot- 
ton-mills required  considerable  sheet-iron-,  tin-,  and 
brass-work,  and  there  were  shops  started  to  supply 
them  with  these  necessaries.  One  of  the  first  in  this 
business  was 

Horatio  Mo9e9,  who  swung  aloft  a  brass  dog  holding 
a  kettle  in  his  mouth  in  front  of  his  shop  on  Van 
Houten  Street,  near  Prospect,  nearly  sixty  years  ago, 
where  that  fiuthful  beast  has  kept  watch  and  ward 
ever  since.  **  Deacon''  Moses  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  characters  in  the  town  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  was  a  pillar  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  again  and  again  had  to  come  to  its  rescae 
in  times  of  financial  need,  and  they  were  not  few.  In 
1825  he  is  described  as  a  "brazier  and  tin-plate 
worker,"  and  employed  five  hands.^  In  1829  he  had 
nine  hands  in  his  employ.'  About  1855  he  took  his 
son,  John  C.  Moses,  into  partnership,  and  H.  Moees  & 
Son  now  worked  in  tin,  copper,  brass,  and  sheet-iron, 
and  made  smokestacks  for  locomotives.  In  1859-60  the 
establishment  passed  into  the  hands  of  Robert  McCul- 
loch,  by  whom  it  has  since  been  conducted.  '*  The  sign 
of  the  brass  dog  and  kettle,"  rude  cuts  of  which  formeriy 
adorned  the  columns  of  the  Paterson  papers,  is  main- 
tained by  Mr.  McCuUoch  as  one  of  the  relics  of  the 

1  Mairaaoript  OrawH  cf  Patioii,  ItlS,  bj  Om  B«t.  Dr.  FUmi;  te 
writ«r*t  pocMMlon. 
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olden  time,  and  as  a  really  creditable  specimen  of  the 
skill  of  Paterson  brass- foonders  more  than  half  a 
century  ago. 

William  H,  Hayes, — Robert  Hayes  was  for  several 
years  foreman  for  William  Cundell,  a  leading  manu- 
facturer of  tin-ware  for  cotton-mills^  and  sheet-iron, 
sheet-brass,  etc.  Early  in  1849  he  left  Mr.  Cundell 
and  set  up  for  himself,  building  a  little  frame  shop  on 
Prospect  Street,  east  side,  near  where  No.  S's  engine- 
house  now  is,  a  little  south  of  it.  He  made  caps  for 
the  Danforth  frame,  and  did  other  work  in  tin,  sheet- 
brass,  sheet-copper,  and  jobbing  generally.  Some 
years  later  he  took  John  Habben  into  partnership, 
and  they  moved  into  the  Franklin  Mill,  in  the  rear 
part  of  the  old  looomotive-shop,  where  they  worked 
in  brass,  copper,  and  sheet-iron.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Straight  Street,  to  Pine  Street,  to  the  old 
Hamilton  Mill,  then  to  the  low  shops  in  front  of  the 
Franklin  Mill.  In  1866-67  he  sold  out  to  Richard 
Harrell  and  his  son,  William  H.  Hayes,  who  con- 
tinued the  business  in  the  same  shop.  They  devoted 
themselves  more  particularly  to  brass-,  copper-,  and 
sheet-iron  work  for  locomotives  and  steam  fire-engine 
trimmings.  They  first  employed  twelve  or  fifteen 
hands,  but  soon  ran  up  to  forty  or  fifty  hands.  In 
1868  they  began  building  steam  fire-engines,  and  sold 
to  the  city  of  Paterson  steamers  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  8. 
When  the  Franklin  Mill  was  burned  down,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  they  removed  to  the  old  Duck  Mill,  at  the 
foot  of  Mill  Street,  where  they  carried  on  the  same 
business,  especially  the  making  of  steam  fire-engines. 
They  there  formed  the  "  Paterson  Steam  Fire-Engine 
CJompany."  They  dissolved  partnership  in  1874.  Mr. 
Harrell  kept  on  in  the  engine  business  a  year  or  two, 
selling  Steam  Fire-Engine  Company  No.  1  a  new 
steamer.  Mr.  Hayes  devoted  himself  once  more  to 
his  old  business,  and  in  1876-77  removed  to  the  third 
floor  of  the  Grant  Locomotive- Works,  where  he  now 
occupies  a  room  one  hupdred  by  two  hundred  feet  in 
area,  and  employs  80  to  50  hands,  doing  all  kinds  of 
brass-,  copper-,  and  sheet-iron  work  for  locomotives, 
steam  fire-engine  trimmings,  dye-houses,  boilers,  etc. 
He  sends  steam  fire-engine  work  to  Cincinnati,  Can- 
ada, New  York,  and  other  sections. 

McNab  &  Harlin  Mant^acturing  Company. — About 
1854,  James  McNab  and  Adam  Carr,  both  Paterson 
men,  started  the  business  of  making  plumbers'  and 
steam -fitters'  brass- work.  They  had  two  lathes  in  a 
small  basement-room  in  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York. 
They  soon  outgrew  these  limited  quarters,  and  took 
larger  rooms  in  Mercer  Street,  where  they  had  four- 
teen lathes  going.  In  this  same  building  John  Har- 
lin had  a  brass- foundry,  and  this  led  in  1858  to  his 
entering  the  firm,  and  soon  after  they  built  a  factory 
in  Paterson,  on  Ward  Street,  south  side,  between 
Railroad  Avenue  and  Prince  Street,  which  is  still 
standing.  Business  was  greatly  depressed  on  account 
of  the  war,  and  they  returned  to  New  York  in  1862, 
taking  a  shop  at  No.  86  John  Street,  subsequently 


removing  to  No.  56  John  Street.  Mr.  Carr  retired 
from  the  firm  when  they  left  Paterson.  But  their 
trade  expanded  rapidly  after  the  war,  and  in  1870 
they  removed  to  Paterson  otce  more,  having  built 
for  their  occupancy  a  fine  brick  mill  on  Straight 
and  Taylor  Streets,  three  stories  high,  one  hundred 
and  twenty -five  by  forty  feet,  with  an  L,  each  wing 
of  which  is  forty  by  one  hundred  feet,  one  story  high, 
used  for  a  brass-foundry,  and  an  iron-foundry  also,  one 
hundred  by  forty  feet,  one  story  high.  Just  before 
coming  to  Paterson  the  firm  became  incorporated  as 
the  "McNab  &  Harlin  Manufacturing  Company," 
under  the  laws  of  New  York.  When  they  removed 
hither  last  the  company  employed  145  hands.  Dur- 
ing the  financial  depression  they  suffered  a  serious 
loss  of  business,  and  Mr.  James  McNab  withdrew 
from  the  company.  During  the  past  two  years  they 
have  regained  their  former  footing,  and  now  have 
225  hands  busy,  and  more  lathes  than  ever  before. 
They  melt  daily  three  thousand  pounds  of  brass  and 
three  tons  of  iron.  They  still  retain  their  place  at 
No.  56  John  Street,  New  York,  where  they  occupy 
four  stories,  basement  and  sub-cellar,  and  an  adjoining 
basement,  each  floor  being  thirty  by  sixty  feet,  for 
the  storage  of  piping,  etc.,  and  employ  30  hands 
there  in  fitting  the  castings  made  in  Paterson,  and 
large  malleable-iron  castings  made  elsewhere.  John 
Harlin  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  company; 
William  F.  Kyle,  secretary ;  John  Yule,  superinten- 
dent ;  John  A.  McNab,  assistant  superintendent ;  and 
James  McClay,  foreman  of  the  brass-foundry, — all 
these  persons  are  members  of  the  company. 

Benjamin  Hilton, — ^This  gentleman  began  in  a  small 
way  a  few  years  ago  at  his  residence.  No.  818  Market 
Street,  to  make  brass  castings.  The  business  prosper- 
ing, in  1880  he  erected  a  foundry,  of  frame,  about 
forty  by  seventy-five  feet,  on  the  west  side  of  Vine 
Street  near  Essex,  where  he  makes  brass  and  iron 
castings,  especially  the  former,  principally  for  the 
Passaic  Rolling-Mill.    He  employs  eight  hands. 

Baldwin  Taylor  established  a  brass-foundry  in  a 
small  way  about  1870  in  Van  Houten  Street,  in  the 
rear  of  No.  68 ;  he  is  now  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
Beaver  Mill,  in  Prospect  Street. 

Robert  Taylor  has  carried  on  the  business  for  eight 
or  ten  years  in  the  rear  of  Robert  McCulloch's. 

There  have  been  several  other  small  brass-founders 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  the  larger  machine-shops 
and  the  locomotive-works  do  so  much  of  their  own 
brass-founding  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
of  an  opening  for  independent  foundries. 

Gri8T-Mill8. — Oomelius  Van  Winkle, — The  oldest 
grist-mill  in  this  vicinity  of  which  we  have  any  posi- 
tive knowledge  was  owned  by  Cornelius  Van  Winkle 
in  1792,  and  had  been  in  operation  at  least  thirty 
years  prior  to  that  time  and  probably  still  longer.  It 
stood  on  the  river-bank  near  the  foot  of  Mulberry 
Street,  and  had  one  run  of  stone.  It  was  sold  by  Van 
Winkle  to  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manu- 
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imctujr«B  in  1798,  and  by  the  society  leased  to  rarioits 
parties  iubseqaentlj,  among  them  David  Bensen, 
DaTid  Griffith  and  Bensen,  and  from  1801  to  Abraham 
Van  Houten  and  Coraelius  Van  Winkle,  for  rent  of 
one  hundred  dollars  a  yearJ  In  1810  the  mill  was 
swept  away  by  the  greatest  freshet  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  Passaic  River. 

Timothy  B,  Crane, — Shortly  after  the  destmction  of 
the  old  grist-mill,  Timothy  B.  Crane,  a  New  York 
carpenter,  came  to  Paterson  and  established  a  grist- 
and  saw-mill  on  Van  Houten  Street,  where  the  In- 
dustry Mill  of  R.  A  H.  Adams  now  stands.  He  kept 
it  up  until  about  1826,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
others,  by  whom  it  was  continued  for  six  or  eight 
yean.    The  mill  had  two  run  of  stone. 

There  were  two  or  three  other  small  grist-mills  in 
and  about  Paterson  at  various  times,  but  they  were  of 
minor  importance.  One  of  them  was  run  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  up  to  1844  by  Albert  and  Jarvis  Gurnee, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Waverley  Mill. 

John  Bentley, — In  1852,  John  Bentley  started  a  flour- 
mill  with  two  run  of  stones,  in  the  long,  low  building 
attached  to  the  Beaver  Mill,  on  Prospect  Street,  on  the 
north  side.  He  was  not  familiar  with  the  business 
himself,  and  employed  Albert  Gurnee  as  his  miller. 
The  latter  subsequently  removed  from  Paterson.  In 
1856  be  took  the  lease  of  the  ''  Little  Beaver  Mill," 
on  the  river-bank,  at  the  end  of  the  lower  race  at  the 
foot  of  Prospect  Street.  Curiously  enough,  he  had 
worked  in  this  very  building  at  his  trade  in  the  cotton- 
shop  of  Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.  many  years  before. 
He  moved  into  it  with  his  grist  machinery  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1857,  and  started  up  with  three  run  of 
stone.  He  steadily  built  up  a  good  country  trade, 
grinding  for  all  the  country  people  in  the  vicinity. 
During  the  war,  when  flour  was  up  to  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  a  barrel,  he  ground  from  $90,000  to 
$100,000  worth  of  grain  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Since  the  war,  and  especially  since  the  enormous 
development  of  the  great  flour-mills  in  the  far  West, 
near  the  grain-growing  country,  the  business  has  not 
been  so  large,  although  he  still  retains  the  country 
trade  to  a  gratifying  extent.  In  1877  he  put  in  a 
fourth  run  of  stone.  He  grinds  all  sorts  of  grain, 
making  wheat  into  the  very  finest  of  flour,  grinding 
corn,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  oats.  The  mill  is  of  frame, 
three  stories  high  with  attic,  and  is  thirty-eight  by 
sixty-eight  feet.  Everjrthing  about  it  is  scrupulously 
neat;  the  grain  that  is  ground  here  could  be  made 
into  bread  and  eaten  ofi^  the  floors  anywhere  in  the 
building.  The  utmost  pains  are  taken  to  secure  the 
very  best  results  from  the  grain  that  goes  into  the 
hoppers.  Whatever  is  valueless  as  human  food  is  : 
carefully  extracted  from  the  kernel  before  the  pure 
essence  is  turned  into  flour.  The  grain  is  first  taken 
up-stairs  in  elevators  and  broken,  cleaned,  and  win- 
nowed repeatedly  before  being  ground,  and  then  it 
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goes  a  seemingly  endless  round  of  travek  thnmgii 
elevators,  troughs,  bolters,  and  all  sorts  of  mmehinerr, 
some  of  it  going  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  t^ 
mill  four  or  ^ye  times,  and  each  time  being  bohed 
and  cleansed  more  and  more  thoroughly  before  it  is 
allowed  to  leave  the  mill  as  '^  Bentley's  best  fiunilj 
flour."  Many  improvements  have  been  introdnoed 
by  Mr.  Bentley  into  the  processes  for  securing  the 
finest  flour  fW>m  the  wheat,  and  he  is  continuallr 
pondering  over  new  plans  to  make  the  "  beet"  evei 
better.  The  annual  production  of  the  null  b  now 
about  160,000. 

&  a  MerriU,^ln  1869,  August  Bamickel  aad 
William  C.  Faatz  built  a  firame  flour-mill  at  the  £9oc 
of  Main  Street,  east  side,  to  be  run  by  steam-power, 
being  the  first  steam  flour-mill  in  Patenon.  They 
sold  out  in  1870  to  Samuel  C.  Merrill,  who  soon  more 
than  doubled  the  capacity  and  the  busineBs  of  the 
mill.  The  building  was  blown  down  in  June,  1871, 
by  a  violent  hurricane,  and  six  months  later  the  re- 
built structure  was  burded  down.  It  has  three  rai 
of  stones,  and  grinds  all  sorts  of  grain,  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  400  to  500  bushels  daily.  The  buainess  is 
confined  to  Paterson  and  vicinity,  though  dubt 
farmers  from  Rockland  Ck>unty,  N.  Y.,  coming  tc 
the  Paterson  market  to  sell  produce,  bring  their  grist 
here  to  be  ground.  The  present  mill  is  Uiree  storie 
high,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  fifty  feet  square. 

The  Paper  Manufacture. — In  1802,  Charlee 
Kinsey  and  Israel  Crane,  who  had  paper-mills  at 
Orange  and  Bloomfield,  came  to  Paterson  and  erected 
a  factory  on  the  site  of  the  present  Essex  Mill,  oa 
Mill  Street,  nearly  opposite  Van  Houten.  It  was  the 
finest  paper-mill  in  New  Jersey,  if  not  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  industries 
of  the  town,  being  the  second  factory  built  here. 
Kinsey  was  a  man  of  very  superior  talent,  and  for 
many  years  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  State  in  all  movements  affecting  its  material  in- 
terests. Thomas  Fairchild  bought  out  Crane's  interest 
in  the  business  in  1805.  The  firm  made  paper  by  hand 
only,  in  single  sheets,  which  of  course  was  a  very  te- 
dious process.  One  day  Mr.  Kinsey,  while  visiting  the 
cotton-mill  of  the  society,  near  by,  was  struck  by  the 
peculiar  mc»tion  of  a  cotton-breaker,  a  machine  long 
ago  superseded  in  the  cotton  manu&cture.  It  gave 
him  the  idea  of  making  paper  in  a  continuoos  sheet, 
and  he  at  once  set  about  perfecting  a  machine  to  ac- 
complish that  highly  desirable  revolution  in  the  pap^ 
manufacture.  He  received  a  patent  for  such  a  machine 
in  1807,  under  the  hand  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Presi- 
dent, James  Madison  affixing  his  own  signature  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Eighteen  months  after  an  Eng- 
lish periodical  published  drawings  and  specificadom 
of  a  patent  just  issued  to  an  Englishnuui,  which  bore 
a  marvelous  resemblance  to  those  filed  by  Mr.  Kinsey 
a  year  and  a  half  earlier  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Kinsey  was  still  at  work  on  his  machine, 
trying  to  improve  and  perfect  it,  as  it  did  not  give  him 
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entire  satisfaction,  when  the  war  of  1812  led  to  such 
a  sudden  and  urgent  demand  for  cotton  goods  that 
the  paper-mill  was  gradually  filled  with  cotton  ma- 
chinery, to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  and  work  on  the 
new  machine  was  suspended.  After  the  war  the  cotton 
industry  collapsed,  as  already  stated,  and  Kinsey  & 
Fairchild  iailed.  They  dissoWed  partnership  in  1817, 
and  Mr.  Kinsey  leased  a  small  huilding  near  the  Essex 
Mill  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  in  which  he  and  his 
sons  resumed  the  paper  manufacture,  continuing  it  in 
that  place  until  1824,  when  they  removed  to  New 
Prospect,  or  Hohokus,  Bergen  Co.,  erecting  a  paper- 
mill  there.  The  industry  was  now  abandoned  in 
Paterson  for  several  years. 

During  the  fall  of  1836  the  mill  of  Paul  &  Beggs, 
millwrights,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  was 
rebuilt,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1837  was  occupied 
by  Edward  Curtis,  formerly  of  Massachusetts,  as  a 
paper-mill.  He  had  one  machine,  on  which  he  made 
cartridge-paper  for  the  government,  a  very  superior 
article  of  the  kind.  After  running  the  mill  for  two 
years  he  went  to  New  York,  and  the  mill  was  taken 
by  Pierson  Brooks,  who  operated  it  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  after  various  changes  in  its  ownership  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ivanhoe  Manufacturing  Company. 

In  1835,  Henry  V.  Butler,  whose  father  had  carried 
on  the  paper  manufacture  for  some  years  at  Suffield, 
Mass.,  and  who  had  himself  a  small  paper-mill  in 
New  York,  came  to  Paterson  and  arranged  for  the 
erection  of  a  paper-mill  on  Spruce  Street  and  Stony 
road.  His  brother-in-law,  Capt.  Robert  L.  Taylor, 
who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  shipping,  ad- 
vanced most  of  the  money  invested  in  the  new  enter- 
prise. The  mill— called  the  "  Passaic*' — was  erected 
by  Roswell  L.  Colt,  and  leased  to  Butler  &  Taylor. 
It  was  started  in  the  summer  of  1837  with  two  ma- 
chines. Very  fine  paper  was  made  in  this  mill,  equal 
to  any  in  the  country,  for  Mr.  Butler,  although  not  a 
practical  paper-maker  himself,  had  the  sagacity  to 
employ  the  best  assistance  to  be  had,  and  in  this  way 
he  succeeded  in  building  up  an  enviable  reputation 
for  his  mill.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  energy,  and 
was  a  thorough  business  man.  He  aimed  to  produce 
the  best  paper,  and  to  that  end  to  have  the  best  paper- 
mill  and  the  best  paper-makers.  He  employed  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  hands  in  the  Passaic  Mill.  About 
1847,  Butler  &  Taylor  bought  the  old  Curtis  Paper- 
Mill,  which  they  called  the  ''Aresseoh"  Mill,  and 
operated  it  for  a  while.  In  1848  they  bought  the  ad- 
jacent property,  and  began  the  erection  of  the  present 
Ivanhoe  Paper-Mill,  which  they  started  running  in 
1850.  It  was  fitted  up  with  two  machines,  and  all 
the  most  improved  machinery  and  appliances  of  the 
day,  so  that  when  it  was  completed  it  was  regarded 
as  the  finest  paper-mill  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world.  It  cost  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  when  completed,  and  when  all  the  improve- 
ments were  added  the  total  cost  had  footed  up  close 
to  half  a  million  dollars.    Some  years  later  an  im- 


mense drying-machine  was  imported,  on  which  half 
a  mile  of  paper  is  dried  at  once.  Messrs.  Butler  & 
Taylor  were  incorporated  in  1862  as  "  The  Ivanhoe 
Manufacturing  Company,"  and  in  1866  they  trans- 
ferred the  mill  property  to  the  company,  which  has 
since  conducted  the  business.  Both  of  the  original 
members  have  died,  and  the  concern  is  now  controlled 
by  Henry  V.  Butler,  Jr.  The  mill  employs  about 
100  hands,  and  turns  out  three  or  four  tons  of  paper 
every  day,  the  annual  production  being  upwards  of 
$250,000.  The  premises  are  really  not  large  enough 
to  allow  for  the  pressing  demand  there  exists  for  the 
extension  of  the  business,  and  this  drawback  Mr. 
Butler  has  sought  to  remedy  by  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery.  Some  years  ago  an  immense 
turbine- wheel,  rated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  horse- 
power, was  put  in  to  replace  the  old  overshot  water- 
wheels,  and  to  gi  ve  much  more  power.  Other  improved 
appliances  have  been  introduced  recently  to  keep  the 
mill  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  character  of  the  production  varies  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  demand.  Now  it  is  the  finest 
French  folio  that  is  turned  out,  or  it  is  the  pink-col- 
ored paper  for  some  sensational  illustrated  periodical, 
or  again  it  is  the  most  delicate  cream-tinted  note-paper 
that  esthetic  lovers  afiect.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting mills  in  the  city  to  visit;  but  paper-makers 
are  extremely  jealous  of  their  milk,  and  Mr.  Butler's 
confidence  having  been  once  abused,  he  is  extremely 
chary  of  allowing  visitors  to  go  through  the  establish- 
ment. Those  who  are  thus  favored  are  usually  first 
taken  to  a  large  brick  building,  fifty-five  by  forty  feet, 
next  the  raceway,  where  they  see  how  the  rags  and 
stock  come,  much  of  it  from  Italy,  and  where  it  is 
dusted.  Near  this  is  a  brick  shop,  two  stories  high, 
thirty  by  seventy-five  feet,  on  Spruce  Street,  where 
the  stock  is  separated  and  assorted.  Ladies  are  gen- 
erally advised  not  to  visit  this  place.  In  a  two-story 
stone  building,  sixty  by  thirty  feet,  the  stock  is  boiled 
to  purify  it  and  partially  reduce  it  to  pulp.  In  the 
main  building,  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  forty-five 
by  two  hundred  feet,  the  pulp  is  bleached  by  chemical 
action,  and  in  the  upper  floor  are  the  beaters.  There 
is  another  bleachery,  of  brick,  one  story  high,  seventy 
by  twenty  feet,  between  the  upper  and  middle  race- 
ways, and  adjoining  it  is  a  sizing-  and  drying-room, 
brick,  one  story  high,  twenty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  area.  The  steam  and  hot  water  used  in  these 
buildings  are  supplied  by  large  boilers  of  one  hun- 
dred horse-power,  located  in  a  boiler-room  on  Spruce 
Street.  The  average  visitor  is  chiefly  interested  in 
the  two  great  Fourdrinier  machines,  which  transform 
the  watery  pulp  to  the  consistence  of  paper  in  inter- 
minable sheets  six  feet  wide.  They  are  situated  in  a 
high  brick  building  of  one  story,  fifty  by  one  hun- 
dred feet,  its  gable  end  towards  the  street.  In 
another  brick  building  of  like  character,  fifty-five 
by  one  hundred  feet,  are  the  office  and  the  calen- 
dering- and  finishing-rooms.    The  entrance  to  the 
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office  Is  through  huge  iron-ftheathed  doon,  bearing 
striking  fignrw  of  the  knight  Ivanhoe  in  battle  array 
in  boM-rtlirf,  or  through  a  battlemented  turret  in  the 
yard. 

Screen- Piaie$ /or  Poper-MUU. — One  of  the  moet  im- 
portant proceeses  in  the  manofiM^tore  of  paper — at 
least  those  of  the  finer  grades  baring  a  hani  surfitce 
— is  the  screening  of  the  pulp  after  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly dissolved  and  macerated  in  the  beating^ngine^ 
and  before  it  is  delivered  on  the  wire  netting  which 
carries  it  through  the  "  paper-machine,"  where  it  is 
made  into  paper.  Unless  every  particle  of  foreign 
matter  is  eliminated  from  the  pulp,  and  unless  the 
pulp  itself  is  all  of  uniform  fineness,  the  paper  made 
from  it  will  be  lumpy  or  specked  with  dark  spots.  To 
avoid  this  the  pulp  is  passed  through  brass  plates 
about  three  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  in  which  are  cut  numerous  slits.  These  slits 
are  cut  into  the  plates  about  four  inches  long  and  an 
inch  apart ;  but  they  are  of  wonderfhl  fineness,  even 
to  the  two  hundredth  and  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  in 
width.  The  disk  that  cuts  them  has  an  edge  finer 
than  the  edge  of  a  watch-spring.  It  might  well  be 
wondered  how  the  pulp  can  be  forced  through  aper- 
tures so  fine ;  but  under  the  plates,  when  in  position, 
a  powerful  current  of  air  is  applied,  which  sucks  the 
soft  mass  through  the  slits.  From  the  fineness  of  the 
work  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  these  plates 
are  very  expensive.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Butler,  of 
the  Ivanhoe  Mill,  imported  a  set  of  six  from  England, 
and  they  cost  him  eighteen  hundred  dollars  in  gold, 
or  three  hundred  dollars  each.  Formerly  when  these 
plates  were  worn  out  they  had  to  be  sold  as  old  brass 
and  melted  over,  to  prepare  the  brass  for  cutting 
anew.  In  1878,  Mr.  Henry  V.  Butler,  Jr.,  organized 
the 

Aihtnun  Screen-Plaie  Oompanyy  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing,  or  rather  recutting,  such  plates.  He  had 
secured  the  use  of  a  patent  process  whereby  the  old 
plates  could  be  renewed  at  comparatively  small  cost, 
and  as  the  work  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  paper- 
manufacturers  generally,  the  company  has  since  en- 
joyed a  fair  share  of  prosperity.  As  the  cutting  is 
done  by  machinery  of  a  costly  character,  it  requires 
but  few  men,  and  only  two  or  three  are  employed. 
The  works  are  in  the  rear  of  the  front  buildings  on 
Van  Houten  Street,  directly  opposite  Mill,  and  the 
process  being  a  peculiar  one,  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  unauthorized  strangers,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

AnnandaU  Screen- Plate  Chmpany, — In  1876,  Mr. 
Nathan  Bamert,  of  Paterson,  secured  the  use  for 
America  of  the  patents  of  Alexander  N.  Annandale, 
of  Scotland,  for  the  repair  and  making  of  screen- 
plates  such  as  are  described  above.  Mr.  Bamert 
secured  the  services  of  William  C.  Martin,  who  had 
managed  the  business  of  the  other  company  from  the 
start,  and  he  now  is  superintendent  of  the  Annandale 
Company.    They  have  furnished  most  of  the  paper- 


mills  in  the  country  making  fine  paper  with  screens 
of  their  manufiusture,  and  the  business  has  attained 
large  dimensions,  so  that  already  the  patent  right  has 
been  paid  for  and  the  manufitcture  has  become  yery 
profitable.  Robert  A.  Haley,  for  many  years  dty 
clerk  of  Paterson,  has  charge  of  the  outside  buainesB 
of  the  company,  to  which  also  Mr.  Bamert  devotes 
much  of  his  time.  This  is  the  first  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  country  for  the  making  of  new  plates, 
as  the  Ashmnn  Company  was  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  repair  them.  The  Annandale  Company 
occupied  the  first  floor  of  the  central  rear  extensi<Mi 
of  the  Dale  Mills,  on  Railroad  Avenue.  Five  or  six 
hands  are  employed. 

The  repairing  of  plates  done  by  these  two  com- 
panies effects  a  saving  of  two-thirds  to  the  papo-- 
manufacturers.  The  importance  of  the  proceaa  may 
be  therefore  readily  appreciated. 


CHAPTER   LXII. 
CITY  OF  PATERSON— (Cbii*tiMi«i). 

The  Woolen  Indubtby.— The  old  Dutch  Trou«» 
who  lived  about  Totowa  when  Paterson  was  founded 
of  course  used  to  card  and  spin  and  dye  and  weave 
much  of  their  own  wool  into  clothing  for  thems^ves 
and  their  families.  Soon  after  the  place  was  foanded 
there  were  some  feeble  efforts  to  start  the  woolen 
manufacture  in  a  small  way,  generally  by  enterprising 
men  in  their  own  cellars  or  yards.  There  were 
several  hat-shops  within  two  or  three  years  after 
the  society  came  to  the  Passaic  Falls,  and  great  and 
marvelous  are  the  stories  told  of  the  capacity  of  some 
of  the  old  hatters  to  absorb  whisky.  There  is  less 
said  about  their  skill  and  industry. 

A  fulling-mill  was  started  as  early  as  1808,  either 
on  lower  Main  Street  or  oh  Van  Houten  Street. 
Within  two  or  three  years  thereafter  John  Clark  did 
some  wool-carding  in  a  long,  low  building  on  the 
river-bank,  just  back  of  Bentley's  flour-mill.  The 
buildings  still  standing  there  were  perhaps  used  by 
Clark.    He  carried  on  the  business  for  some  years. 

John  Flood  dyed  woolen  goods  on  West  Stre^  in 
1812,  and  possibly  he  worked  at  other  departments  of 
the  woolen  industry  about  the  same  time. 

In  his  wise  forethought  for  the  future  growth  of 
Paterson,  Roswell  L.  Colt,  the  governor  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  lost  no 
opportunity  to  secure  the  establishment  in  the  town 
of  a  variety  of  manufactures,  as  the  surest  guarantee 
of  the  general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  He  sought 
to  avert  what  has  been  one  of  the  principal  drawbacks 
to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  place,  the  concen- 
tration of  capital  in  one  or  two  industries.  Actu- 
ated by  these  motives,  he  endeavored,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  secured  control  of  the  society,  to  introduce  the 
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woolen  manufacture  in  Paterson.  To  that  end  he 
aided  in  the  erection  of  the 

Beaver  Mill,  and  associated  himself  with  John 
Thomson,  John  Meyer,  Joseph  Sterlits,  William  Cut- 
ting, and  Thomas  Fairchild  in  organizing  the  "  Beaver 
Woolen  Factory  at  Paterson."  They  established  the 
factory  in  1812,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  being  doubt- 
less stimulated  thereto  by  the  sudden  and  great  de- 
mand for  home  manu&ctures  of  every  kind  occa- 
sioned by  the  cutting  off  of  the  British  imports  of 
cloths.  It  is  probable  that  the  business  ceased  to  be 
profitable  on  the  reopening  of  our  ports  after  that 
war. 

John  Barrow  &  Sam  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
firm  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  on 
any  considerable  scale  in  Paterson,  and  their  business 
was  not  purely  a  woolen  industry.  They  wove  negro 
cloth  and  satinets.  The  former  were  made  with  a 
very  coarse  cotton  warp,  having  a  wool  filling,  and 
were  sold  in  the  South  for  the  use  of  the  slaves.  The 
latter  were  a  finer  class  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 
The  Barrows— John  Barrow,  Sr.,  John  Barrow,  Jr., 
and  Lawrence  Barrow,  all  of  New  York  City — came 
to  Paterson  in  1831,  and  fitted  up  some  frame  build- 
ings for  their  use  just  back  of  the  present  Waverley 
Mill,  at  the  foot  of  Mill  Street,  in  Van  Houten.  It 
was  perhaps  the  spring  of  1832  before  they  got  fairly 
in  operation,  with  all  their  machinery  in  place.  They 
started  on  quite  an  elaborate  scale  for  those  days,  and 
had  seven  double  carding-machines,  two  billys,  four 
mules,  three  power-jennies  and  a  hand-jenny,  twenty- 
seven  power-looms  and  thirteen  hand-looms,  one  broad 
gig-mill  and  three  narrow  gig-mills,  one  brushing- 
machine,  three  trellys,  two  presses  and  press  plates 
and  press  papers,  three  dye  vats,  two  kettles,  two 
fulling-stocks,  eight  shearing-machines,  two  indigo- 
mills,  and  the  other  usual  accessories  of  a  woolen- 
factory.  They  wove  satinets  on  the  power-looms. 
Soon  after  starting  they  added  other  machinery,  in- 
cluding wool-pickers,  grinding-  and  rolling-machines, 
etc.  From  the  foregoing  particulars  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  expected  to  do  a  profitable  business.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  ready  cash 
of  their  own,  and  after  running  the  mill  for  about 
two  years  they  were  constrained  to  give  it  up. 

Stephen  R,  Parkhurtt  next  appears  on  the  scene  as 
the  manager  of  this  factory.  He  came  from  New 
York,  and  was  a  man  of  marked  originality,  which 
he  evinced  in  the  invention  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  woolen  manufacture. 
He  remained  at  the  factory  until  1845,  but  the  estab- 
lishment did  not  succeed,  and  changed  owners  several 
times,  while  there  was  a  good  deal  of  evasion  and 
mystery  as  to  the  real  ownership.  At  last  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Richard  M.  Rand,  or  Johnson,  Rand  <& 
Co.,  the  "  Co."  probably  being  Mr.  Parkhurst.  In 
the  early  part  of  1846  the  property  passed  into  the 
possession  of 

Elisha   Boudinot   Atterhury, — Mr.  Atterbury  had 


been  spinning  cotton  yam  in  the  Hamilton  Mill  for 
two  years  before  this,  and  having  sold  some  yam  to 
parties  running  the  woolen-mill,  and  who  were  not 
able  to  pay,  he  concluded  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  would  be  to  take  the  whole  concern,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do,  paying  the  owners  of  the  mill  a  hand- 
some price  for  the  property.  He  had  had  no  previous 
experience  in  the  business,  but  nevertheless,  with  his 
practical  kuowledge  of  machinery,  he  soon  introduced 
such  improvements  that  the  weekly  capacity  of  the 
mill  was  increased  from  sixteen  hundred  yards  to 
^ye  thousand  yards,  and  the  hands,  instead  of  eaming 
two  dollars  per  week,  could  make  twice  and  three 
times  as  much.  He  continued  the  manufacture  of 
negro  cloths  for  about  three  years,  when  a  Massa- 
chusetts cotton  company  got  up  a  heavy  cotton  fabric 
nearly  as  heavy  as  that  of  mixed  cotton  and  wool 
goods,  and,  moreover,  having  fancy  colors,  which 
promptly  appealed  to  the  heart  of  the  susceptible 
slaves,  and  supplanted  the  plainer  though  more  sub- 
stantial article.  Mr.  Atterbury  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  weaving  of  fine  French  doeskins,  and 
succeeded  admirably  in  that  line,  the  best  theretofore 
made  in  the  country.    He  quit  the  business  in  1852. 

Lawton  &  Cutler  carried  on  the  woolen  manufacture 
for  a  short  time  about  1841-45  in  the  basement  of 
the  Franklin  Mill.  The  machinery  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Mallory  Mill,  where  they  made  satin- 
ets.   They  discontinued  the  business  about  1845. 

Benjamin  Bailey  began  spinning  woolen  yam  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Later  he  made  a  heavy 
coarse  grade  of  woolen  blankets.  He  continued  the 
business  until  about  1865,  occupying  an  old  frame 
building  on  the  river-bank  at  the  foot  of  River  Street, 
where  there  was  a  moderate  water-power. 

Oeorge  Wylie  operated  the  Beaver  Mill  for  many 
years,  spinning  woolen  yam,  and  napping  woolen  and 
cotton  goods.  Owing  to  his  skill  in  the  latter  line  he 
made  it  profitable  for  some  of  the  cotton  manufoctu- 
rers  to  produce  canton-flannel,  which  for  some  years 
was  a  valuable  feature  of  Paterson  Industries.  Sub- 
sequently, about  1864,  he  associated  with  him  in  the 
business  George  Gates,  and  a  year  or  two  later  James 
Chad  wick  took  Mr.  Gates*  interest  in  the  firm.  Mr. 
Wylie  dying  about  this  time,  the  business  was  soon 
after  closed  out.  In  1868  the  firm  turned  out  six 
hundred  pieces,  or  nine  thousand  pounds  of  canton- 
flannel,  daily. 

Bachman  &  Cb, — About  1866,  Maximilian  Bachman 
and  Eugene  Laurent  began  making  dress  and  cloak 
trimmings  in  the  Franklin  Mill.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  Hermann  and  Henry  W.  Bachman  took 
the  business,  and  started,  weaving  balmoral  skirts,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  adding  the  weaving  of  silk 
and  wool  shawls.  They  subsequently  turned  their 
attention  principally  to  the  silk  manufacture. 

Solomon  Bachman  leased  the  Hamilton  Mill,  about 
1868-^9,  and  wove  woolen  shawls  and  balmoral  skirts. 
He  gradually  extended  his  operations,  introducing  the 
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finest  woolen  machinery,  and  turned  out  a  superior 
class  of  goods,  superior  both  in  design  and  finish.  The 
mill  was  filled  with  erery  appliance  for  carrying  on 
the  manufacture  on  an  extensire  scale,  and  an  im- 
mense business  was  built  up.  The  shawls  of  all  wool 
and  of  silk  and  wool  were  extremely  popular.  They 
were  dyed  on  the  premises.  About  1875,  Mr.  Bach- 
man  turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of  another 
class  of  woolen  goods,  and  set  a  few  looms  on  cassi- 
meres  and  diagonals  for  gentlemen's  garments.  He 
gradually  improved  in  this  branch,  until  he  bade 
£&ir  to  build  up  a  large  trade  in  that  line,  and  thus 
to  establish  Paterson's  supremacy  in  another  direc- 
tion ;  but  unfortunately,  while  the  mill  was  running 
to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  orders  were  on  hand  that 
would  have  kept  it  busy  for  months,  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  in  April,  1877,  inflicting  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Bachman  just  then 
received  a  favorable  offer  of  a  woolen -mill  in  New 
England,  with  its  machinery  standing,  and  being 
anxious  to  get  to  work  without  the  slightest  delay,  he 
accepted  that  mill  until  he  could  rebuild  on  the  Pat^ 
erson  property,  but  after  getting  well  in  operation  in 
his  new  place  he  concluded  to  remain  there,  and  so 
was  lost  to  Paterson  what  was  just  promising  to  be- 
come an  important  industry. 

Union  Manufacturing  Company, — In  1868,  John  H. 
Chase  came  from  Connecticut  to  Paterson,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  ''  Union  Manufacturing  Company" 
started  the  making  of  ''  flocks"  in  the  old  ''  Union 
Works,"  at  Market  and  Spruce  Streets,  with  two  or 
three  men.  It  may  be  here  explained  that  ^'  flocks" 
are  the  short  fibres  of  wool,  which  are  obtained  by 
grinding  or  otherwise  separating  the  fibres  in  woolen 
goods,  such  as  hats,  clothes,  etc.  This  flock  is  put 
into  the  fulling-mill  after  the  woolen  web  is  woven,  or 
into  the  "  flannel,"  and  is  incorporated  into  the  tex- 
ture of  the  flannel,  forming  the  nap.  It  is  used  on 
satinet  goods  to  cover  up  the  cotton.  It  is  quite  a 
difierent  article  from  shoddy,  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded.  In  1869,  Mr.  Chase  removed  to  the  old 
Bailey  Mill,  just  referred  to,  and  there  put  in  a  patent 
turbine-wheel  of  his  own  invention,  whereby  he  ob- 
tained twenty  horse-power  with  three  feet  of  water. 
He  now  employed  four  or  five  men,  and  made  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  per  day  of  flocks. 
In  1872  he  sold  out  the  business  to 

Johnson  &  Austin ^ — Pierrepont  Edwards  Johnson 
and  John  T.  Austin, — who  speedily  began  extending 
the  business.  They  retained  the  name  of  the  Union 
Manufacturing  Company  until  1879,  when  they  as- 
sumed the  present  firm-name.  About  1877  they  began 
the  making  of  wool  extract.  This  is  a  very  peculiar 
and  delicate  art.  Delaines  and  other  mixed  woolen 
and  cotton  goods  are  put  through  a  process  in  which 
the  cotton  fibre  is  destroyed  by  chemical  action,  which 
nevertheless  leaves  the  wool  fibre  unimpaired,  so  that 
it  can  be  carded  and  spun  as  if  it  had  never  been  in- 
side of  a  mill  before.    It  is  a  remarkable  discovery, 


and  of  immense  value  to  the  country,  utiliziiig  vast 
quantities  of  material  which  formerly  was  deemed 
almost  absolutely  worthless.  The  introduction  of  ^m 
industry  by  Johnson  dt  Austin  enabled  them  to  run 
without  cessation  all  through  the  "  panic."  WiUiin 
the  last  three  years  alone  the  production  has  in- 
creased from  one  thousand  pounds  daily  up  to  five 
thousand  pounds  daily  at  the  present  time.  Daring 
1881  they  used  about  five  thousand  pounds  of  rags, 
now  it  is  far  more.  From  75  to  100  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mill.  There  are  but  two  or  three  con- 
cerns in  the  country  that  have  been  succeasful  in 
making  this  wool  extract,  and  the  products  of  the 
Paterson  Mill  command  the  highest  price  in  the  mar- 
ket It  sells  for  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  per 
pound,  while  pure  wool  fetches  from  seventy -five 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  pound.  The  extract  is  used 
with  the  pure  wool  in  proportion  of  fix>m  ten  to  fifty 
per  cent,  whereby  the  woven  fabric  is  cheapened  in 
that  proportion.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  weaving  Cardi- 
gan jackets,  in  stockinets,  knit  drawers  and  shirts,  in 
mixed  goods,  Scotch  cheviots,  etc.  In  the  fall  of  1879 
the  mill  was  burned  down,  but  by  October  it  had  been 
replaced  with  fine  brick  structures  which  are  a  credit 
to  the  neighborhood,  which  the  old  rookeries  were 
not.  In  1881  a  fine  three-story  brick  building  was 
added  to  the  works,  which  now  comprise  one  brick 
building,  three  stories  high,  one  hundred  by  sixty- 
two  feet ;  another,  one  story  high,  one  hundred  and 
ten  by  sixty- two  feet ;  another,  two  stories  high,  forty- 
two  by  ninety -six  feet;  and  another  of  frame,  three 
stories  high,  fifty  by  fifty  feet  The  latter  is  used  for 
making  flocks,  and  the  second  floor  of  the  two-story 
building;  the  main  brick  building  is  used  for  making 
the  extract.  In  a  large  dye-house  in  the  rear  are 
dyed  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  daily. 
Mr.  Chase  has  been  the  superintendent  for  the  firm 
since  1875. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 
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Tlax,  Hemp,  and  Jute.— a>/f#  Duck-MIL—W, 
was  during  1813  or  1814  that  the  mill  was  built  after- 
wards known  as  "  Passaic  Mill,  No.  1,''  situated  on 
Van  Houten  Street,  opposite  the  foot  of  Mill  Street. 
The  title  to  it  was  soon  vested  in  John  Colt,  who 
there  began  the  manu&cture  of  duck,  or  sail-cloth,  for 
the  United  States  government  He  firet  bought  the 
duck  and  finished  it,  taking  it  in  the  ''gray"  from 
other  American  manu&cturers.  He  subsequently  im- 
ported his  own  flax,  bleached,  spun,  and  wove  it.  He 
had  some  amusing  and  very  odd  experiences  in  trying 
to  get  improved  machinery,  and  some  of  the  schemes  of 
sanguine  inventors  were  laughably  crude.  Two  orthree 
years  after  starting  he  had  fifty  or  sixty  hand-looms 
running  weaving  linen  duck.    He  was  not  satisfied 
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with  this  manner  of  production,  and  made  many  ex- 
periments to  improve  the  process.  Finally  Thomas 
Kogers  proposed  to  build  him  some  power-looms,  and 
his  offer  was  accepted  under  certain  conditions.  His 
looms  were  a  success,  and  thereafter  Mr.  Colt's  cus- 
tomers would  have  none  of  the  hand-loom  woven 
goods.  The  business  was  highly  prosperous,  but  was 
given  up  by  Mr.  Colt  for  a  still  more  productive  one, 
the  weaving  of  cotton  duck,  about  1827,  as  already 
described.* 

Phoenix  Flax-Mill. — In  1820,  John  Traverse  came 
to  Paterson  from  Baltimore  and  invested  considerable 
money  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  sail-cloth  in  the 
Phoenix  Mill,*  which  had  previously  been  run  exclu- 
sively as  a  cotton-mill.  The  flax  was  bleached  out  in 
the  yard  in  front  and  back  of  the  mill,  spun  and  pre- 
pared for  the  weaving,  most  of  which  was  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  operatives*  In  the  course  of  time  other 
branches  of  the  flax  manufacture  were  added  to  the 
making  of  sail-cloth,  and  cordage  for  ships  was  made. 
In  1824  the  concern  was  turned  into  a  stock  company, 
"  The  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company"  having  been 
incorporated  in  that  year  by  the  Legislature.'  Mr. 
Traverse  owned  the  stock,  and  retained  his  control  for 
about  thirty  years. 

As  the  cotton  industry  was  developed  in  the  South, 
there  arose  a  demand  for  flax-tow  gunny  bagging,  and 
for  some  years  this  was  a  profitable  manufacture  at 
the  Phoenix  Mill.  It  was  in  1824  that  the  long,  low 
brick  building  was  erected  along  the  edge  of  the  race- 
way, which  was  torn  down  in  1881  and  replaced  by 
the  present  elegant  structure.  It  was  not  long  after 
that  the  main  mill  was  doubled  in  size  by  an  addition 
on  the  west  end.  Other  buildings  were  also  added 
from  time  to  time,  indicating  the  prosperity  of  the 
company  and  the  successful  management  of  Mr. 
Traverse.  In  1882  the  mill  used  about  600,000  pounds 
of  flax  and  800,000  pounds  of  cotton,  employing 
about  200  hands  in  the  former  and  260  in  the  latter 
department.^  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  town.  In  1864  the  flax 
manufacture  was  discontinued,  the  mill  having  fallen 
into  other  hands,  and  for  about  ten  years  thereafter  it 
was  again  run  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  cotton-mill. 
William  H.  K.  Bibby  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
company  in  1826,  and  retain^  the  position  until  his 
death  in  1880. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  from  a  very  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  town,  the  manufacture  of  flax  had 
been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  private 
families  in  their  own  homes,  and  the  production  in 
this  modest  manner  was  at  times  very  large.  The 
writer  has  full  lists  of  all  the  families  that  thus  wove 
flax  at  different  periods,  with  the  production  in  each 


»  Theae  pftrticnlara  were  given  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  CJolt  In  1873. 

*  Letter  of  John  TmYerse. 

3  Pamphlet  Laws  of  New  JerMj,  1824. 

*  MS.  Genrat  of  Pateivon,  July  4, 1832,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher,  in  the 
writer*!  post easlon. 


family,  but  space  will  not  admit  of  a  recapitulation 
here. 

Dolphin  Mill. — In  1844  two  New  York  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  more  or  less  directly  connected  with 
the  shipping  interest,  conceived  the  project  of  en- 
gaging largely  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp  in  Pater- 
son. The  outcome  of  their  resolution  was  the  "  Ameri- 
can Hemp  Manufactory,"  on  Spruce  Street,  west  side, 
just  south  of  Oliver  Street  extended.  This  was  a 
stone  building,  forty-eight  by  two  hundred  feet,  two 
stories  high,  with  attic  in  addition,  and  a  wheel-house, 
thirty  by  forty-eight  feet,  one  story  high,  in  the  rear. 
The  principal  object  of  the  firm  was  to  make  hemp 
into  sail-cloth,  canvas,  and  other  articles  adapted  for 
use  on  vessels.  Subsequently  the  manufacture  of  flax 
and  jut«  was  added,  and  in  1860  they  introduced  the 
weaving  of  jute  carpets,  and  a  "style  of  mottled 
goods,  by  doubling  and  twisting  two  threads  of  differ- 
ent colors  into  one  thread."  They  were  also  the  first 
to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  tailors'  linings  made 
entirely  from  jute. 

In  1861  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  John 
Taylor  Johnson  and  Robert  L.  Taylor,  the  uncle  of 
the  former,  and  they  immediately  procured  a  charter 
as  the  "  Dolphin  Manufacturing  Company,"  so  named 
after  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  numerous  ships,  of  which  he 
was  specially  fond.  In  1868  the  mill  had  "  1200 
spindles  and  60  looms,  all  of  the  heaviest  description, 
and  produced  about  100,000  pounds  of  yam  monthly, 
using  600  tons  of  raw  material  annually."*  In  1869 
the  company  began  extending  their  operations,  and 
raised  the  whole  of  their  mill  another  story,  and  car- 
rying up  the  wheel-house  with  the  rest,  so  that  the 
mill  was  now  forty-eight  by  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  three  stories  high,  with  attic.  In  June,  1881, 
the  erection  of  another  structure  was  begun  in  front 
of  the  old  mill,  being  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  front  on  Spruce  Street,  by  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  deep.  This  is  a  very  hand- 
some building,  the  fa<;ade  presenting  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance. A  new  boiler-house  and  engine-house  were 
also  built  during  the  winter  of  1881-82,  and  in  the 
mean  time  a  sturdy  attack  was  made  on  the  rocky  hill 
on  the  rear  of  the  mill-lot,  and  running  up  to  the 
ancient  Stony  road,  the  intention  being  to  make  the 
site  of  this  hill  available  for  still  other  immense  mill 
structures  connected  with  the  establishment.  For  a 
long  time  the  product  of  the  mill  has  been  exclu- 
sively jute  gooods.  "  Hemp"  carpet  and  Napier  mat- 
ting are  the  principal  products.  The  latter  is  in  fancy 
designs,  and  is  in  much  request  throughout  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  West,  although  it  is  used  in  all 
sections  for  churches,  halls,  and  at  the  summer  resorts, 
as  more  stylish  than  cocoa-matting,  being  finer  and 
more  attractive  in  appearance.  Jute  twine  is  also 
made  for  the  use  of  wool-growers  and  tobacco-grow- 
ers to  tie  up  their  wool  and  tobacco ;  hence  it  finds 


^  Biehop*t  Hilt.  Am.  Manofiictares. 
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its  chief  market  in  the  West  and  in  the  tobacco-grow- 
ing States.  The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn 
the  immensity  of  the  consumption  of  these  two  articles. 
Taking  for  example  the  output  of  eleven  days  in  De- 
cember, by  no  means  beyond  the  average,  this  mill 
turned  out  77,160  yards  of  carpet  and  matting ;  that 
b,  an  average  of  more  than  fimr  miies  per  day  1  The 
production  of  twine  was  at  the  rate  of  more  than /our 
tam  daily !  All  the  raw  material  comes  direct  from 
India,  and  is  put  through  every  process  at  this  mill 
till  it  is  turned  out  finished.  Eighty  looms  were  in 
use,  with  forty-four  sides  of  spinning,  before  the  latest 
addition  to  the  mill,  and  550  hands  were  employed, 
who  received  an  average  of  six  dollars  per  week,  the 
aggregate  wages  for  a  year  being  about  $175,000.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  pending  additions  it  was  expected 
to  employ  about  1000  hands,  and  to  double  the  pro- 
duction. The  mill  was  in  1880  the  largest  of  the  kind 
in  America;  with  its  production  doubled  it  will  be 
one  of  the  very  largest  in  the  world,  and  will  turn  out 
in  a  year's  time  carpet  enough  to  make  a  foot-path 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mr.  Taylor  having  died 
some  years  ago,  the  present  owner  is  Mr.  Johnston. 
The  actual  manager,  however,  is  John  Sloane,  who  is 
the  president  of  the  company,  while  Herbert  John- 
ston, the  son  of  the  owner,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  capital  is  $250,000.  John  B.  Meldrum  was. super- 
intendent of  the  mill  from  1844  until  1867,  since  which 
time  William  Aitchison  has  held  that  position.  For 
the  past  two  years,  however,  Mr.  Aitchison  has  re- 
tired from  active  work,  but  the  company  retains  him 
in  his  office,  while  the  actual  superintendence  has  de- 
volved upon  John  Cheyne. 

John  Swinburne. — In  1856,  John  Swinburne  started 
a  rope- walk  in  an  old  frame  building  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Market  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue.  From 
there  he  soon  removed  to  a  small  building  on  the 
river-bank,  in  the  rear  of  Todd  &  Rafferty's  shops, 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp  yams, 
twine  and  cordage.  The  next  year  he  removed  to  a 
small  building  adjoining  Huntoon's  coffee  and  spice- 
mill,  on  Broadway  opposite  Bridge  Street,  and  the 
year  following  he  leased  more  extensive  premises  on 
the  southeast  comer  of  Paterson  and  Ellison  Streets, 
where  he  enlarged  bis  business  and  employed  about 
twenty  hands.  He  remained  there  six  or  seven  years, 
when  he  took  Robert  Briggs  into  partnership,  and 
the  firm  of  John  Swinburne  A,  Co.  leased  a  shop 
back  of  the  Gun  Mill,  where  they  continued  the  busi- 
ness, and  added  that  of  making  jute  gunny  bagging 
for  baling  cotton.  In  1874  they  took  a  part  of  the 
Hope  Mill,  and  extended  their  production  materially, 
until  at  one  time  they  used  five  hundred  tons  of  jute 
butte  yearly,  producing  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
goods.  Mr.  Briggs  withdrew  from  the  firm  about  a  year 
later,  and  in  1876,  Mr.  Swinburne  took  into  the  busi- 
ness his  son,  William  J.,  when  \he  firm  was  John  Swin- 
burne &  Son.  They  bought  the  Hope  Mill  about  this 
time,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  it  in  their  business, 


which  had  become  very  extensive.  They  then  em- 
ployed sixty  hands,  and  used  six  hundred  tons  of 
jute  butts  annually.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  camei, 
including  the  warm  competition  which  had  aritea 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  in  this  sort  of  mana- 
facture,  the  concern  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  firm  cloaed  up  the  mill. 
The  elder  Mr.  Swinburne  had  before  this  been  ap- 
pointed cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Pater- 
son, and  was  not  able  to  devote  much  attention  to  the 
mill. 

J.  a  Ibdd  <C-  Co.— In  1862,  Samuel  Farnival  and 
Michael  Ritchey  started  the  manufiicture  of  jute  rope 
and  jute  twine  in  Paterson.  Ritchey  had  formerly 
worked  for  twelve  years  in  the  Dolphin  Mill,  and  st 
this  time  was  superintendent  of  a  mill  run  by  Fumi- 
val  in  New  York.  The  new  firm  took  the  westerir 
wing  of  the  Phoenix  Mill,  a  low,  two-story  brick 
building,  occupying  the  lower  floor  for  their  mana- 
facturing,  and  the  upper  floor  as  a  machine-shop  for 
repairing  their  machinery.  They  employed  about 
forty-five  hands.  In  1866  they  erected  a  two-story 
brick  mill,  sixty-two  by  one  hundred  feet,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Taylor  and  Jackson  Streets,  to 
which  they  then  removed  their  business,  employing 
a  much  larger  number  of  hands.  In  1869  they  gave 
up  making  rope,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton bagging  out  of  jute  butts.  The  following  yesr 
Furnival  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  business  to  James 
H.  Briscoe,  a  Philadelphia  dentist,  and  the  firm-name 
became  Briscoe  A  Ritchey.  Furnival  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  business 
on  his  own  account  Briscoe  retired  from  the  firm  in 
1872,  being  succeeded  by  Joseph  0.  Todd,  and  the  firm- 
name  has  since  been  J.  C.  Todd  &  Co.  In  1876  they 
built  a  two-story  brick  store-house,  twenty -eight  by 
one  hundred  feet,  on  Jackson  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the 
mill,  and  in  1880  another  store-house,  also  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  forty  by  fifty  feet,  was  erected  to  accom- 
modate the  steadily-increasing  business.  They  now 
employ  100  hands  in  making  bagging  for  cotton  out 
of  jute  butts,  of  which  they  use  six  or  seven  thousand 
bales,  weighing  four  himdred  pounds  each,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  importing  the  material  from  India.  They 
pay  out  $60,000  yearly  in  wages.  Mr.  Ritchey  is  the 
superintendent  and  manager  of  the  mill,  for  which 
his  practical  knowledge  admirably  fits  him.  Mr.  Todd, 
it  might  be  remarked,  operated  some  rope  machinery 
in  Paterson  as  early  as  1851. 

Barbour  Flax-Spinning  Oompany,— Some  account 
is  elsewhere  given  of  the  Barbour  family,  who  for 
three  generations  have  been  among  the  greatest  linen 
manufacturers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  their  works  at 
Lisbum,  near  Belfast,  being  among  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Their  establishment  at  that  place 
is  complete  within  itself.  Not  only  is  the  flax  sab- 
jected  to  every  process  involved  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  raw  material  from  the  crudest  state,  but  the 
firm  have  immense  machine-shops  of  their  own,  where 
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of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  can  give.  There  are 
other  appliances  also  for  throwing  water  into  any 
part  of  the  mill.  The  water  is  supplied  from  a  pond 
on  Garret  Mountain,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  Grand  Street.  This  magnificent  building  had 
scarcely  been  occupied  and  stocked  with  machinery 
brought  over  firom  their  works  in  Ireland  before  they 
set  about  doubling  its  size,  and  in  1878  it  was  made 
as  long  again,  so  that  now  it  is  fifty  by  four  hundred 
feet  in  area,  four  stories  high.  In  February,  1879, 
the  Spruce  Street  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
at  once  rebuilt,  in  imitation  in  all  respects  of  the 
Grand  Street  mill,  except  that  it  is  not  so  long,  there 
being  less  room  available  for  the  purpose.  It  is  fifty 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Water  and  steam 
are  both  used  for  power.  In  the  Grand  Street  mill 
the  power  is  supplied  by  a  magnificent  double  Corliss 
engine  of  five  hundred  horse  capacity.  It  is  a  beauty. 
Both  buildings  are  heated  by  steam.  During  the  year 
1881  they  built  another  immense  stone  mill  on  Grand 
and  Morris  Streets,  forty-eight  by  four  hundred  feet, 
three  stories  high.  This  they  lease  at  present,  but  it 
is  expected  that  in  a  few  years  at  the  most  they  will 
have  to  use  it  in  connection  with  their  constantly 
growing  trade.  Within  four  years  after  establishing 
their  mill  in  Paterson,  or  in  1868,  they  were  making 
about  fifty -two  thousand  pounds  of  shoe-thread,  sad- 
dlers' thread,  and  gilling-twine  every  month, — twenty- 
six  tons  of  thread !  They  were  also  making  about  a 
ton  of  fine  thread  for  the  manufacture  of  hose.  In 
addition  to  this  product,  they  spooled  four  thousand 
dozen  spools  monthly  of  the  thread  made  by  them  in 
Ireland,  and  spooled  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  of 
tailors'  thread,  also  made  abroad.  They  now  import 
the  fiax  just  as  it  comes  into  the  market  from  the 
farms  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  that  crop  has  so 
long  had  its  favorite  home,  and  in  their  Paterson 
mills  they  hackle,  dress,  and  spin  it  into  all  kinds  of 
linen-thread, — shoe-thread,  sewing-thread  for  tailors' 
uses,  fine  twine,  etc.  They  also  dye  and  bleach  it  on 
their  own  premises.  They  spin  thousands  of  miles  of 
thread  every  day,  enough  to  "  put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth"  twice  over.  That  means  fifty  thousand  miles 
daily.  If  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  used  a  spool  of  Barbour's  sewing-thread  in  the 
course  of  a  year  the  Paterson  mills  alone  could  sup- 
>ly  them.    They  do  produce  far  more  than  that 
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tbey  build  and  repair  all  the  machinery  they  need  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.    For  many  years  they  had 
made  large  sales  in  America,  Thomas  Barbour  having 
charge  of  their  New  York  house.    The  imposition  of 
the  tariff  of  1862  and  the  high  rate  of  exchange  led 
them  to  conceive  the  idea  of  establishing  a  branch  of 
their  immense  factories  in  America,  and  looking  about 
they  concluded  that  Paterson  was  the  most  available 
place  in  which  to  locate.    Thomas  and  Samuel  Bar- 
bour carried  the  project  into  execution,  and  in  1864 
they  bought  the  old  l^assaic  Mill,  No.  2,  formerly  run 
by  John  Ck)lt  for  the  weaving  of  fine  sheetings  and 
cotton  duck,  on  Spruce  Street,  opposite  Oliver.    The 
mill  was  a  fine  structure,  though  but  a  toy  house 
compared  with  the  mills  at  Lisbum.    Here  they  em- 
ployed several  hundred  hands,  and  added  continually 
to  their  machinery  until  the  building  could  hold  no 
more ;  they  enlarged  it  from  time  to  time,  but  still 
they  lacked  room.    Having  bought  the  entire  block 
bounded  by  Grand,  Prince,  Spring,  and  Slater  Streets, 
they  proceeded  in  1877  to  erect  thereon  the  finest 
specimen  of  mill  architecture  in  New  Jersey,  if  not 
ill  America.    In  area  it  was  fifty  feet  front  on  Grand 
Street  by  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  four  stories  high. 
While  presenting  on  the  exterior  every  appearance  of 
solidity,  it  was  relieved  by  sundry  projections,  which 
served  useful  purposes  besides  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  structure.    Here  and  there  a  modest  turret 
peeped  a  few  feet  over  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  an 
occasional  pinnacle  served  also  to  relieve  the  severity 
of  rigid  lines.    The  engine-  and  boiler-house  was  a 
very  handsome   and   spacious  building,  while  the 
chimney,  octagonal  in  shape,  and  relieved  at  frequent 
intervals  by  light-colored  belt-courses,  and  surmounted 
by  a  broad  cornice  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  is  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

But  it  is  the  inside  of  the  mill  that  impresses  the 
visitor  with  the  sense  of  security  and  solidity.  The 
stairways  are  all  inclosed  in  solid  brick  walls,  and 
are  themselves  of  brick  and  stone.  Massive  wrought- 
iron  beams  span  the  interior  from  side  to  side,  and  on 
these  are  built  brick  arches,  which  support  the  floors 
above.  These  floors,  again,  are  of  bluestone  flags,  in- 
clining from  the  centre  to  the  side  walls,  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  flushed  with  water,  which  then  runs 
off  in  gutters  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  is  the 
style  of  construction  throughout.  The  building,  if 
not  absolutely  fire-proof,  is  as  nearly  so  as  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  can  make  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
or  where  a  fire  could  make  much  headway  in  such  a 
massive  structure,  with  so  little  for  the  flames  to  feed 
upon.  But  flax  is  a  very  inflammable  article,  and  the 
danger  of  fire  has  been  foreseen  and  provided  against 
in  other  ways  in  addition  to  making  the  building  itself 
proof  against  the  flames.  On  each  floor  and  on  each 
side  are  laid  patent  sprinklers,  so  constructed  that  at 
a  certain  degree  of  temperature  they  will  opeu  innu- 
merable valves  and  throw  all  over  the  room  copious 
jets  of  water,  propelled  with  all  the  force  that  a  head 


of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  can  give.  There  are 
other  appliances  also  for  throwing  water  into  any 
part  of  the  mill.  The  water  is  supplied  from  a  pond 
on  Gkurret  Mountain,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  Grand  Street.  This  magnificent  building  had 
scarcely  been  occupied  and  stocked  with  machinery 
brought  over  from  their  works  in  Ireland  before  they 
set  about  doubling  its  size,  and  in  1878  it  was  made 
as  long  again,  so  that  now  it  is  fifty  by  four  hundred 
feet  in  area,  four  stories  high.  In  February,  1879, 
the  Spruce  Street  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
at  once  rebuilt,  in  imitation  in  all  respects  of  the 
Grand  Street  mill,  except  that  it  is  not  so  long,  there 
being  less  room  available  for  the  purpose.  It  is  fifty 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Water  and  steam 
are  both  used  for  power.  In  the  Grand  Street  mill 
the  power  is  supplied  by  a  magnificent  double  Corliss 
engine  of  five  hundred  horse  capacity.  It  is  a  beauty. 
Both  buildings  are  heated  by  steam.  During  the  year 
1881  they  built  another  immense  stone  mill  on  Grand 
and  Morris  Streets,  forty-eight  by  four  hundred  feet, 
three  stories  high.  This  they  lease  at  present,  but  it 
is  expected  that  in  a  few  years  at  the  most  they  will 
have  to  use  it  in  connection  with  their  constantly 
growing  trade.  Within  four  years  after  establishing 
their  mill  in  Paterson,  or  in  1868,  they  were  making 
about  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  of  shoe-thread,  sad- 
dlers' thread,  and  gilling-twine  every  month, — ^twenty- 
six  tons  of  thread !  They  were  also  making  about  a 
ton  of  fine  thread  for  the  manufacture  of  hose.  In 
addition  to  this  product,  they  spooled  four  thousand 
dozen  spools  monthly  of  the  thread  made  by  them  in 
Ireland,  and  spooled  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  of 
tailors'  thread,  also  made  abroad.  They  now  import 
the  flax  just  as  it  comes  into  the  market  from  the 
farms  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  that  crop  has  so 
long  had  its  favorite  home,  and  in  their  Paterson 
mills  they  hackle,  dress,  and  spin  it  into  all  kinds  of 
linen-thread, — shoe-thread,  sewing-thread  for  tailors' 
uses,  fine  twine,  etc.  They  also  dye  and  bleach  it  on 
their  own  premises.  They  spin  thousands  of  miles  of 
thread  every  day,  enough  to  "  put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth"  twice  over.  That  means  fifty  thousand  miles 
daily.  If  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  used  a  spool  of  Barbour's  sewing-thread  in  the 
course  of  a  year  the  Paterson  mills  alone  could  sup- 
ply them.  They  do  produce  far  more  than  that 
quantity. 

But  the  principal  demand  is  for  the  shoe-thread, 
which  is  used  all  over  the  country  in  preference  to 
any  other  linen-thread.  The  company  employ  1100 
hands  in  America,  whose  wages  are  $1000  a  day. 
They  produce  $200,000  worth  of  finished  goods  every 
month,  of  which  about  $120,000  worth  is  the  product 
of  the  two  mills  in  Paterson.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  have  the  most  improved  machinery  to  be 
had  in  the  world.  There  are  12,000  spindles  in  Pat- 
erson, and  25,000  spindles  in  the  Lisbum  mills.  They 
have  their  principal  store  and  office  in  New  York 
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City,  and  branch  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  cities.  The  boainees  was  origi- 
nally in  the  name  of  the  Barbonr  BrotherB,~Thomas, 
Robert,  and  Samael,— bat  in  1866  they  were  incorpo- 
rated as  the  Barbour  Flax-Spinning  Company,  and 
the  business  has  been  carried  on  since  that  date  by 
the  corporation.  The  president  is  Robert  Barbour ; 
Thomas  Barbour  is  rice-president  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
Thomas  Barbour  came  to  America  in  1854,  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  house,  as  before  stated.  Mr.  Robert 
Barbour  came  over  in  1864,  when  the  Paterson  mill 
was  started.  Mr.  Samuel  Barbour  returned  to  Ire- 
land then,  and  has  since  remained  there.  Mr.  Robert 
Barbour  has  charge  of  the  Paterson  mills,  while  Mr. 
Thomas  Barbour  takes  the  management  of  the  New 
Yore  store,  through  which  all  the  goods  are  sold. 
Nearly  all  the  hands  who  have  been  employed  in  the 
mills  in  the  past  eighteen  years  hare  been  brought 
over  from  Lisbum  and  ricinity,  or  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  as  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient 
local  supply  of  help  of  this  character.  The  company 
engages  them  in  the  old  country,  pays  their  passage 
out,  and  allows  them  to  refund  the  advance  by  weekly 
deductions  from  their  wages.  They  own  a  number 
of  tenement-houses,  in  which  some  of  the  hands  live. 
The  operatives  are  not  long  here  ere  they  send  for 
their  relatives  and  friends,  to  whom  they  write  home 
letters  ftill  of  glowing  accounts  of  the  vast  difference 
between  the  "  old  country"  and  the  new,  in  &vor  of 
the  latter,  and  this  leads  others  to  come  over.  In 
this  way,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  Barbours  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  over  thousands  from  Ire- 
land to  swell  the  population  of  Paterson,  and  immi- 
grants, too,  of  the  very  best  class, — hard-working, 
prudent,  Gk>d-fearing  men  and  women.  It  has  been 
rumored  from  time  to  time  that  the  Barbours  might 
add  a  new  department  to  their  linen  manufacture, — 
the  weaving  of  linen, — but  they  are  reticent  as  to 
their  fhture  plans,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
or  not  this  will  be  done  within  the  next  few  years. 
They  have  the  capital  and  the  business  skill  to  do  it, 
and  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  in- 
dustries not  only  of  Paterson  but  of  the  United 
States.  In  their  present  lines  of  production  they 
make  four  or  five  times  as  much  thread,  etc.,  as  all 
the  other  concerns  of  a  like  character  in  the  country. 

The  Barbour  Family,  so  extensively  known  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  linen-thread,  is  of  Scotch-Irish  an- 
cestry, a  combination  of  physical  and  mental  charac- 
teristics that  has  furnished  to  the  world  many  of  its 
leading  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  thinkers. 

John  Barbour  was  a  native  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  a 
sturdy  denizen  of  that  country  to  which  the  people  of 
Ireland  owe  many  obligations,  natal  as  well  as  national. 
About  the  year  1784  he  introduced  from  Paisley  the 
manufacture  of^linen-thread  into  the  north  of  Ireland, 
locating  at  Plantation,  near  Lisburn.  After  erecting 
mills  he  commenced  operations  by  giving  employment 


to  a  large  number  of  the  fiuniliea  of  the  neighbor 
hood,  most  of  whom  were  fiturmers. 

Tlie  works  thus  established  were  regarded  as  exteo- 
sive  and  complete  in  those  days,  but  compared  to 
their  modem  successor  they  were  primitive  in  the  ex- 
treme. Little  if  any  machinery  was  employed,  and 
almost  everything  was  done  by  manual  labor  or  bj 
horse  power.  John  Barbour  had  as  a  partner  m  hit 
enterprise  a  sturdy  Scotchman,  like  himself^  froo 
Paisley,  John  Duncan,  and  the  firm  of  Barboor  k 
Duncan  carried  on  business  without  partaerdiip 
papers,  and  with  the  greatest  harmony,  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Duncan,  about  1815  or  1816.  John 
Barbour  married  a  Miss  Garleton,  and  had  two  sods, 
John  and  William,  and  a  daughter,  Jane,  who  mir- 
ried  a  Mr.  Dunlap.  The  sons  succeeded  their  &ther 
in  thread  manu&cture  at  Plantation,  but  remtined 
together  only  a  few  years  when  William  withdrew, 
leaving  his  brother  John,  who  continued  business  ob 
the  old  site  until  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  thutj- 
seven.  William  secured  fh>m  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford a  water-power  on  the  river  Legan,  and  some 
seventy-five  acres  of  land  on  its  banks,  and  erected 
buildings  adapted  to  the  manufiicture  of  linen-thread. 

The  modem  works  now  cover  about  twelve  acres  of 
land,  and  the  mills  are  fire-proof,  four  and  five  storia 
high,  and  the  best-built  and  most  substantial  of  their 
kind  in  Great  Britain.  The  mere  hamlet  in  coarse 
of  time  became  a  populous  village.  Connected  widi 
the  Hilden  works  are  now  a  government  post-office,  s 
telegraph-office,  public  schools,  two-  and  three-stofj 
brick  houses  with  slated  roofs  for  the  employ^  a 
large  dining  establishment  that  will  accommodate 
^ve  or  six  hundred  operatives,  with  comfortable 
benches,  tables,  and  heating  apparatus,  besides  news- 
rooms, libraries,  and  other  comforts  of  civilized  life. 
Employment  is  given  at  Hilden  to  about  three  thoa- 
sand  persons,  and  at  Sprucefield,  three  miles  distant, 
one  thousand  more  are  employed  in  the  spinning  of 
yarns.  The  enterprise  is  truly  metropolitan  in  char- 
acter, and  has  conferred  untold  blessings  upon  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  the  working  popalation  of 
that  portion  of  Ireland. 

William  Barbour  continued  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
cern of  which  he  was  the  founder  until  his  death  oc 
Sept.  6,  1875,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-ei^ht  yean 
The  traits  of  his  private  character  were  stronflj 
marked.  He  was  capable  of  strong  and  lasti ng  fne-nd- 
ships,  was  generous,  kind-hearted,  and  indulgent  tn 
those  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  dependents  towards 
him,  while  a  sturdy  self-assertion  relieved  a  nadre 
geniality  of  disposition  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
equals.  Some  twenty  years  before  his  death,  as  a 
mark  of  appreciation  of  his  judgment,  and  of  the 
position  which  he  had  gained  in  society,  the  commii- 
sion  of  the  peace  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  with  all 
his  judicial  decisions  the  public  felt  the  greatest  pos- 
sible satisfaction.  In  private  life  he  was  most  g^iiaL 
and  being  possessed  of  a  singularly  retentive  memorr. 
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City,  and  branch  offices  in   Boston,  Chicago,  San  |  to 

FranciMo,  and  other  cities.    The  bosineeB  was  orifd- 

nally  in  the  name  of  the  Barbonr  BrotherB,~Tb'' 

Robert,  and  Samael,— bat  in  1866  they  we»^ 

rated  as  the  Barbonr  Flax-Spinning  '' 

the  business  has  been  carried  o^ 

the  corporation.    The  presi^ 

Thomas  Barboor  is  vic^ 

Thomas  Barboar  ^ 

of  the  New  J 

Barbou 
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they  build  and  repair  all  the  machinery  they  need  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  many  years  they  had 
made  large  sales  in  America,  Thomas  Barbour  haying 
charge  of  their  New  York  house.  The  imposition  of 
the  tariff  of  1862  and  the  high  rate  of  exchange  led 
them  to  conceive  the  idea  of  establishing  a  branch  of 
their  immense  factories  in  America,  and  looking  about 
they  concluded  that  Paterson  was  the  most  available 
place  in  which  to  locate.  Thomas  and  Samuel  Bar- 
bour carried  the  project  into  execution,  and  in  1864 
they  bought  the  old  l^assaic  Mill,  No.  2,  formerly  run 
by  John  Ck)lt  for  the  weaving  of  fine  sheetings  and 
cotton  duck,  on  Spruce  Street,  opposite  Oliver.  The 
mill  was  a  fine  structure,  though  but  a  toy  house 
compared  with  the  mills  at  Lisbum.  Here  they  em- 
ployed several  hundred  hands,  and  added  continually 
to  their  machinery  until  the  building  could  hold  no 
more ;  they  enlarged  it  from  time  to  time,  but  still 
they  lacked  room.  Having  bought  the  entire  block 
bounded  by  Grand,  Prince,  Spring,  and  Slater  Streets, 
they  proceeded  in  1877  to  erect  thereon  the  finest 
specimen  of  mill  architecture  in  New  Jersey,  if  not 
in  America.  In  area  it  was  fifty  feet  front  on  Grand 
Street  by  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  four  stories  high. 
While  presenting  on  the  exterior  every  appearance  of 
solidity,  it  was  relieved  by  sundry  projections,  which 
served  useful  purposes  besides  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  structure.  Here  and  there  a  modest  turret 
peeped  a  few  feet  over  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  an 
occasional  pinnacle  served  also  to  relieve  the  severity 
of  rigid  lines.  The  engine-  and  boiler-house  was  a 
very  handsome  and  spacious  building,  while  the 
chimney,  octagonal  in  shape,  and  relieved  at  frequent 
intervals  by  light-colored  belt-courses,  and  surmounted 
by  a  broad  cornice  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  is  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

But  it  is  the  inside  of  the  mill  that  impresses  the 
visitor  with  the  sense  of  security  and  solidity.  The 
stairways  are  all  inclosed  in  solid  brick  walls,  and 
are  themselves  of  brick  and  stone.  Massive  wrought- 
iron  beams  span  the  interior  from  side  to  side,  and  on 
these  are  built  brick  arches,  which  support  the  floors 
above.  These  floors,  again,  are  of  bluestone  flags,  in- 
clining from  the  centre  to  the  side  walls,  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  flushed  with  water,  which  then  runs 
off  in  gutters  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  b  the 
style  of  construction  throughout.  The  building,  if 
not  absolutely  fire-proof,  is  as  nearly  so  as  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  can  make  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
or  where  a  fire  could  make  much  headway  in  such  a 
massive  structure,  with  so  little  for  the  flames  to  feed 
upon.  But  flax  is  a  very  inflammable  article,  and  the 
danger  of  fire  has  been  foreseen  and  provided  against 
in  other  ways  in  addition  to  making  the  building  itself 
proof  against  the  flames.  On  each  floor  and  on  each 
side  are  laid  patent  sprinklers,  so  constructed  that  at 
a  certain  degree  of  temperature  they  will  open  innu- 
merable valves  and  throw  all  over  the  room  copious 
jets  of  water,  propelled  with  all  the  force  that  a  head 


of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  can  give.  There  are 
other  appliances  also  for  throwing  water  into  any 
part  of  the  mill.  The  water  is  supplied  from  a  pond 
on  Ghurret  Mountain,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  Grand  Street.  This  magnificent  building  had 
scarcely  been  occupied  and  stocked  with  machinery 
brought  over  from  their  works  in  Ireland  before  they 
set  about  doubling  its  size,  and  in  1878  it  was  made 
as  long  again,  so  that  now  it  is  fifty  by  four  hundred 
feet  in  area,  four  stories  high.  In  February,  1879, 
the  Spruce  Street  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
at  once  rebuilt,  in  imitation  in  all  respects  of  the 
Grand  Street  mill,  except  that  it  is  not  so  long,  there 
being  less  room  available  for  the  purpose.  It  is  fifty 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Water  and  steam 
are  both  used  for  power.  In  the  Grand  Street  mill 
the  power  is  supplied  by  a  magnificent  double  Corliss 
engine  of  five  hundred  horse  capacity.  It  is  a  beauty. 
Both  buildings  are  heated  by  steam.  During  the  year 
1881  they  built  another  immense  stone  mill  on  Grand 
and  Morris  Streets,  forty-eight  by  four  hundred  feet, 
three  stories  high.  This  they  lease  at  present,  but  it 
is  expected  that  in  a  few  years  at  the  most  they  will 
have  to  use  it  in  connection  with  their  constantly 
growing  trade.  Within  four  years  after  establishing 
their  mill  in  Paterson,  or  in  1868,  they  were  making 
about  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  of  shoe-thread,  sad- 
dlers' thread,  and  gilling-twine  every  month, — twenty- 
six  tons  of  thread  I  They  were  also  making  about  a 
ton  of  fine  thread  for  the  manufacture  of  hose.  In 
addition  to  this  product,  they  spooled  four  thousand 
dozen  spools  monthly  of  the  thread  made  by  them  in 
Ireland,  and  spooled  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  of 
tailors'  thread,  also  made  abroad.  They  now  import 
the  flax  just  as  it  comes  into  the  market  from  the 
farms  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  that  crop  has  so 
long  had  its  favorite  home,  and  in  their  Paterson 
mills  they  hackle,  dress,  and  spin  it  into  all  kinds  of 
linen-thread, — shoe-thread,  sewing-thread  for  tailors' 
uses,  fine  twine,  etc.  They  also  dye  and  bleach  it  on 
their  own  premises.  They  spin  thousands  of  miles  of 
thread  everyday,  enough  to  "put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth"  twice  over.  That  means  fifty  thousand  miles 
daily.  If  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  used  a  spool  of  Barbour's  sewing-thread  in  the 
course  of  a  year  the  Paterson  mills  alone  could  sup- 
ply them.  They  do  produce  far  more  than  that 
quantity. 

But  the  principal  demand  is  for  the  shoe-thread, 
which  is  used  all  over  the  country  in  preference  to 
any  other  linen-thread.  The  company  employ  1100 
hands  in  America,  whose  wages  are  $1000  a  day. 
They  produce  $200,000  worth  of  finished  goods  every 
month,  of  which  about  $120,000  worth  is  the  product 
of  the  two  mills  in  Paterson.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  have  the  most  improved  machinery  to  be 
had  in  the  world.  There  are  12,000  spindles  in  Pat- 
erson, and  25,000  spindles  in  the  Lisbum  mills.  They 
have  their  principal  store  and  oflice  in  New  York 
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ment  of  hospitality  and  influence,  potseflses  many 
warm  friends,  and  when  any  question  arises  demand- 
ing unusual  energy  he  has  never  been  found  unequal 
to  the  emergency  of  the  cn^e.  He  manifests  a  force 
and  vigor  of  character  difficult  to  oppose.  He  has 
persistently  refused  public  position,  but  is  connected 
intimately  with  many  public  and  private  enterprises 
of  importance.  He  is  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
revenue  reform  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  is  widely  known  in  this  country  in  con-  ' 
necti(m  with  his  succeAMful  defense  of  his  firm  and 
government  on  the  infamous  moiety  system,  and  is 
recognizetl  as  the  one  who,  by  his  personal  sacri- 
fices and  exertions,  caused  the  abrogation  of  a  law 
which  offered  a  fifty  per  cent,  premium  on  official  ir- 
regularity and  imposition.  He  delivered  a  forcible 
and  practical  speech  on  the  subject  before  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  C/ommerce  in  1874,  and  on  the  fol-  i 
lowing  evening  at  Bteinway  Hall,  at  a  special  meeting  ' 
called  for  that  purpose.  I 

Mr.  Barbour  subsequently  proceeded  to  Washington 
and  procured  a  passage  of  the  bill  abrogating  the 
moiety  system.  Upon  a  subsequent  visit  to  Belfast, 
Ireland,  on  Oct.  29,  1874,  he  was  tendered  a  public 
banquet  by  the  merchants  of  Belfast  and  the  province 
of  r  later,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  important  service  that  he  had  rendered 
to  the  importing  trade  of  New  York  and  capitaliHts 
in  breaking  down  a  system  at  once  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  Barbour  was  the  first  president  of  the  Paterson 
Board  of  Trade,  is  a  director  of  the  Hanover  National 
Bank,  and  of  the  Guardian  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  and  he  is  a  director  of  the  Paterson 
and  Ramapo  Railroad,  New  Jersey.  He  is  president 
of  the  Bedford  Manufacturing  Company  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  was  also  formerly  a  director  for  ten  years 
of  the  Clark  Thread  Company  of  Newark.  He  owns 
a  large  amount  of  property  in  and  near  Paterson,  in- 
cluding the  building  of  the  Watson  Manufacturing 
Company,  on  Railroad  Avenue,  and  the  entire  block  \ 
whereon  it  stands,  a  residence  in  Paterson,  Brookside  | 
Farm  and  Mill  at  Preakness,  and  a  beautiful  rural 
residence  and  estate,  known  as  "  Warren  Point,"  in 
Bergen  County,  opposite  Paterson.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  liberal-minded  and  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Paterson. 

Six  of  his  sisters  reside  with  their  husbands  near  , 
Belfast,  Ireland.  His  youngest  brother,  James,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishment 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  construction  of  flax,  jute, 
and  hemp  machinery.  He  established  the  business 
in  1844,  and  employs  nearly  two  thousand  mechanics, 
in  a  factory  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  filled  with  all 
the  modern  labor-saving  machinery,  principally  of 
his  own  invention.  I 

Thomas  Barbour  married,  in  1856,  Miss  Warren,  of 
Verona,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  has  had  two  sons, 
— William  and  Thomas.    The  latter  died  in  infancy. 


William  Barbour  was  educated  in  France,  tod  fi 
Hanover,  Germany,  and  is  connected  with  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  milb  of  the  Barbour  Flax-Spinnii^ 
Company  of  Paterson,  and  is  thoroughly  fiuniliar 
with  the  various  branches  of  the  bosiness.  He  il^> 
it  connected  with  the  selling  department  in  New  York. 
Thomas  Barbour  is  also  about  to  develop  the  hirv^t- 
ers*  twine  business,  utilizing  the  flax  fibre  that  b^ 
previously  been  destroyed  as  useless  by  fiumen  in  tbt- 
Weet. 

ButUr  d^  i/«/dram.— In- 1867,  Henry  V.Butler  and 
John  B.  Meldrum  formed  a  partnership  UDder  tiie 
above  name,  and  hired  the  upper  floor  of  Todd  Ai 
Ritchie's  jute-mill,  at  the  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Taylor  Streets,  where  they  began  a  new  bouness, 
printing  jute  carpets  by  a  peculiar  process  inventoi 
by  Mr.  Meldrum.  It  is  difficult  to  paint  or  dye  Teg- 
etable  fibres ;  indeed,  some  say  they  cannot  be  tmlj 
dyed,  at  the  best  it  is  merely  a  stain.  Vegetibk 
fibres  exposed  to  the  microscope  are  seen  to  resembk 
a  stick  of  wood,  while  animal  fibres,  such  as  wool  and 
silk,  are  found  to  have  a  cellular  tissue  or  are  hollor, 
so  that  they  absorb  the  dye  into  their  cells,  and  tkiK 
are  truly  dyed.  For  this  reason  the  process  of  Mr. 
Meldrum  has  been  justly  considered  a  notable  inrtD- 
tion.  In  1870  the  firm  removed  to  the  Arkwrigh: 
Mill,  employing  about  twenty -five  hands.  In  1^^' 
they  removed  to  Haledon,  where  Mr.  Butler  carries «»3 
the  business  alone,  having  bought  out  Mr.  Meldnim. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

CITY   OF   PATERSON— (O.Hn'»««rf). 

The  Silk  Induhtry.— Said  Lord  Bacon,  writing 
three  centuries  ago,  "  If,  before  the  Invention  of  Silk. 
any  one  should  have  said  there  was  a  certain  Way  oi 
making  a  certain  Cloth  for  Apparel,  and  Household- 
Furniture,  far  exceeding  that  of  Linen,  or  of  Wool- 
len, in  Fineness,  Strength,  Gloss,  and  Softness;  Meo 
would  immediately  have  fallen  to  conjecturing  about 
some  vegetable  Silk,  the  finer  Furs  of  Animals,  or  the 
Feathers  and  Down  of  Birds,  without  ever  dreamiD^ 
it  should  proceed  in  such  Plenty,  from  the  anniver- 
sary Spinning  of  a  small  Worm.  And  if  anyoDt 
should  have  but  droppM  a  Word  about  such  a  Wonn. 
he  would  certainly  have  been  laugh'd  at,  as  the  Pro- 
jector of  a  new  Spider- Work."  *  It  was  truly  * 
remarkable  discovery,  and  its  antiquity  and  the  pe- 
culiar fascination  there  exists  about  the  manipalstioD 
of  silk  have  led  even  the  mustiest  of  antiquarians  ^ 
expend  much  time  and  research  in  tracing  the  en- 
liest  history  of  this  beautiful  industry.  It  attoined 
such  paramount  importance  long  ago  in  Chins  thai 
the  fabulous  annals  and  the  somewhat  more  autbeotif 
*'  Four  Books"  of  that  country  contain  many  refer- 

1  Works  of  Lord  Baood,  Shaw's  «L,  Londoo,  172S,  roL  a  3M. 
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ences  to  it.  Among  the  former,  the  Empre^  Si-ling- 
Chi  is  credited  with  having  been  the  first  to  invent 
silk  tissues,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  wherefore  she  was  placed 
among  the  Chinese  divinities,  under  the  name  of 
Sien-Thsan,  or  "first  promoter  of  the  silk  industry."^ 
However,  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  this  al- 
leged very  remote  discovery  to  find  that  more  than 
two  thousand  years  later  the  wearing  of  silk  clothing 
in  China  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  aged, 
or  to  those  from  fifty  to  seventy  years  old,  and  such 
garments  were  provided  for  them  as  an  act  of  charity 
or  filial  kindness,  to  keep  the  aged  warm  and  com- 
fortable. 

Said  Mencius  (born  B.C.  400)  to  King  Hwuy,  of 
Leang,  "Let  mulberry-trees  be  planted  about  the 
homesteads  with  their  five  mow,  and  persons  of  fifty 
years  may  be  clothed  with  silk,  ...  It  never  has  been 
that  the  ruler  of  a  State,  where  such  results  were  seen 
•  .  .  persons  of  seventy  wearing  silk  and  eating  flesh 
.  .  .  did  not  attain  to  the  imperial  dignity." '  In 
Genesis  xli.  42,  we  are  told  that  Pharaoh  arrayed 
Joseph  in  "  vestures  of  fine  linen,"  and  the  translators 
give  as  the  alternative  reading  for  "  linen"  the  word 
"  silk."  According  to  this  the  use  of  silk  must  have 
been  known  in  Egypt  1760  years  before  Christ.  There 
are  reasons  connected  with  the  peculiar  religious 
tenets  of  the  Egyptians,  particularly  their  veneration 
for  animal  life,  which  render  it  doubtful  if  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  they  countenanced  the  wearing  of 
garments  woven  from  the  product  of  the  si  Ik- worm. 
Pythagoras,  who  was  schooled  in  the  religion  and 
philosophy  of  Egypt,  wore  only  linen  garments ;  and 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  imitating  him,  discarded  all 
other  species  of  clothing,  "  refusing  all  such  as  came 
of  living  creatures."'  Coming  down  to  the  period 
of  authentic  Chinese  history,  we  find  that  2000  years 
ago  the  denizens  of  the  "  Flowery  Kingdom"  un- 
doubtedly imported  their  woven  silken  fabrics  into 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy.  But  they  were  pretty  ex- 
pensive, as  in  Rome  silken  garments  were  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  In  the  year  a.d.  652  two  Persian 
monks  are  said  to  have  brought  the  first  silk-worm 
eggs  from  China  to  Constantinople,  for  which  they 
would  have  forfeited  their  lives  had  they  been  de- 
tected in  the  former  country.  They  concealed  their 
precious  freight  in  the  hollow  of  their  canes.*  Four 
hundred  years  later  the  breeding  of  silk-worms  was 
introduced  in  Spain,  and  in  the  twelfth  century 
Greece  and  Italy  began  the  same  industry.  It  was 
two  centuries  later  ere  France  engaged  in  sericulture, 
although  the  weaving  of  silk  had  long  been  estab- 


1  Elliot  C.  Cowdln'B  Report  on  811k  and  Silk  Manulactaree  at  the  Paris 
Expoeition,  1867,  p.  4. 

>  Confucius  and  the  Chinese  Classics,  by  A.  W.  Loomis,  1867,  pp.  30, 
181. 

s  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  by  PhUostratos,  translated  by  Beririck, 
p.  14;  Blount's  translation,  1680,  p.  22. 

'*  Cowdin,  lU  siipra,  5,  6;  American  Mechanics*  Magazine,  i.  882. 


lished  there.*  It  is  said  that  England  had  forty  thou- 
sand skilled  silk- workers  as  early  as  1661.'  Upon  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1686,  the  Hugue- 
not silk  operatives  fled  from  France  to  England,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Holland,  and  carried  their 
trade  with  them,  establishing  it  in  those  countries, 
which  have  ever  since  retained  a  firm  hold  on  the  in- 
dustry, with  the  exception  of  Holland.  The  addition 
of  seventy  thousand  skilled  French  silk-workers  to 
the  English  labor  market  gave  her  a  prestige  in  that 
manufacture  which  she  has  never  lost.'' 

The  manipulation  of  silk  had  been  hitherto  carried 
on  in  the  dwellings  of  the  operatives,  as  it  is  still  in 
most  of  the  continental  cities.  The  first  silk-mill  in 
England  was  built  in  1718-19,  on  an  island  in  the 
Derwent,  at  Derby,  by  John  Lombe,  who  periled  his 
life  in  attempting  to  steal  from  Italy  the  secret  of  the 
machines  used  in  the  silk-works  of  that  country.® 
The  English  operatives  in  the  course  of  time  became 
such  a  power  that  they  were  able  to  dictate  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  1765  secured  legislation  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures  of  silk.'  This 
prohibition  was  continued  for  sixty  years,  during 
which  time  the  silk  manufactures  of  the  country  in- 
creased 336  per  cent.  Even  when  this  prohibition 
was  removed  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent,  was  substituted, 
while  the  duty  on  raw  silk  was  reduced  from  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  pound  to  threepence, 
and  ultimately  to  one  penny."  No  wonder  that  the 
English  silk  manufacture  became  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  that  country  after  sixty  years  of  absolute 
monopoly.  But  it  seems  inconsistent  for  English 
manufacturers  to  protest  against  the  American  tariff 
after  they  have  reaped  the  advantages  of  still  more 
protective  legislation  for  so  long  a  period. 

From  the  time  that  Columbus  returned  to  Europe 
with  the  announcement  that  he  had  discovered  India 
by  sailing  to  the  west,  most  of  the  projects  for  the 
colonizing  of  the  new  country  were  coupled  with 
plans  for  sericulture.  As  early  as  1608,  King  James 
I.,  who  had  a  horror  of  tobacco,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
LfOndon  Company  urging  it  to  encourage  the  raising 
of  silk-worms  in  Virginia."  The  coronation  robe  of 
Charles  II.  in  1660  was  woven  of  silk  grown  in  that 
colony,  and  in  1735  Queen  Caroline  wore  on  a  great 
state  occasion  a  robe  made  from  Georgia  silk.  Efforts 
had  been  made  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  latter 
colony  to  raise  silk,  and  from  1758  to  1766  from  ten 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  were 
delivered  annually  to  a  silk  establishment  in  Savan- 

6  Cowdin,  6. 

0  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  414. 
j       '  Bonnechaser's  History  of  France,  400;  Weiss'  History  of  the  French 
I   Protestant  Refugees,  i.  159, 191 ,  206, 290-291, 360 ;  ii.  118-126, 187 ;  Smlth*B 
I   Wealth  of  Nations,  ii.  181 ;  Cowdin,  7,  29. 

8  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  412 ;  Cowdin,  30. 
I       *  May's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  ii.  125 ;  Blackstone's  Com- 
I   mentaries,  ir.  169,  160;  Charter  of  the  Nations,  by  Henry  Dnnckleyi 
I   Loudon,  1854, 107. 
I       10  Dnnckley,  ui  nqyra^  108. 
I       "  White's  Slater,  413 ;  Cowdin,  7. 
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oah,  and  the  anBtud  export  of  raw  silk  ranged  from  '  the  fini  twiat  it  ia  doubled,  either  two  or  three  tkietds 
five  hundred  to  one  thooaand  poonda*  in  New  Jeney.  '  together,  and  it  again  twisted  on  the  spinnen  to  nha 
Considerable  quantities  of  silk  were  raised  before  the  |  the  three  threads  into  one.  It  ia  then  reeled  into 
Revolution  under  the  stimulus  of  bounties  granted  i  skeins  of  uniform  length  on  a  machine  which  ri&pt 
by  the  Legislature  and  continued  for  a  short  period.'  |  bell  when  the  desired  length  has  been  reded  d, 
It  was  the  same  in  other  States,  especially  in  New  '  usually  one  thousand  yards.  These  ak^ns  go  to  tk 
England.  The  action  of  the  Spitalfields  (England)  |  "drachming"  room,  where  they  are  weighed  ooddi- 
•ilk-weayers  resulted  in  legislation  (in  1765),  already  cate  scales,  and  as  all  the  skeins  are  of  the  aae 
referred  to,  which  was  hostile  to  the  development  of  length,  it  is  apparent*  that  the  lighter  skeins  met 
the  silk  industry  in  America,  and  thereafter  it  drooped  >  contain  the  finer  silk,  so  the  one-drachm  skom  m 
and  finally  died.  From  the  early  part  of  the  present  ;  hung  on  a  peg  by  themselves,  and  the  two-drsduo  oc 
century  desultory  efibrts  were  made  to  revive  it  by  '  another  and  so  on ;  then  the  skeina  of  the  aerenl 
enthusiastic  persons  or  sanguine  speculaton,  but  they  |  grades  are  put  together  in  hanka  by  UiemadTet  i 
had  too  many  difficulties  to  encounter  to  win  success,  j  number  of  skeins  being  twisted  together  to  maku 
It  first  secured  a  firm  foothold  in  Connecticut,  es-  |  roll,  and  bundles  are  made  of  several  of  them, 
pecially  at  Biansfield,  where  it  had  flourished  before  i  If  6-am  is  wanted, — the  woof  or  filling  of  thevova 
the  Revolution,  subsequently  virtually  dying  oat,  to  fabric,— after  the  raw  silk  has  been  taken  off  tk 
be  re-established  half  a  century  ago.  In  1836  there  ,  winders  it  goes  directly  to  the  doublers,  from  twotf» 
were  two  small  silk -factories  at  Mansfield,  with  one  j  four  threads  being  there  doubled  together;  tfaco  it 
hundred  and  fifty -two  spindles  and  three  looms.  In  |  goes  to  the  milb,  where  it  is  spun  "once  ov^'  withi 
1839  they  consumed  five  tons  of  raw  material  in  the  much  slacker  twist  than  organzfne;  it  nejct  goes  to  tk 
manu£Acture  of  sewing-silks.'  This  brings  us  down  |  reel,  to  be  made  into  skeins  of  uniform  lengths;  tki 
to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  silk  industry  .  to  the  drachming-room,  after  which  it  is  packed  sp 
into  Paterson.  I  in  bundles.    The  tram  and  the  organzine  are  w 

Before  proceeding  to  this,  however,  a  brief  explana-  i  all  through  the  various  processes  comprised  in  wbi: 
tion  of  the  various  processes  silk  has  to  undergo  be-  I  is  known  as  "  throwing,''  and  the  manufacturer  vb^ 
fore  it  is  sent  upon  the  market  in  the  shape  of  dress  i  does  this  work  is  called  a  "  throwster."  After  tbf 
goods,  ribbons,  or  handkerchiefs  may  be  acceptable  :  silk  has  been  "  thrown"  it  goes  to  the  dyers,  and  m 
to  the  general  reader.  The  matured  cocoon  of  the  '  its  return  it  is  once  more  wound  upon  spools.  Tt^ 
silk-worm  is  placed  in  warm  water  to  soften  it,  and  '  organiine  next  goes  to  the  warpers,  who  place  tk 
then  the  silk-thread  spun  by  the  worm  is  reeled  off* '  requisite  number  of  threads  upon  the  bobbins,  ^« 
by  women  and  children,  who  in  China  and  Italy  are  |  many  to  the  inch, — the  greater  the  number  the  fioe' 
paid  but  two  or  three  cents  a  day.  Thus  reeled  and  I  the  woven  article ;  then  they  go  to  the  loom,  and  m 
made  up  into  hanks,  it  is  imported  into  the  United  ■  passed  through  the  *'  harness,"  and  also  through  tk 
States  free  of  duty,  in  bales  weighing  from  ninety  to  {  front  reed.  It  now  waits  only  for  the  weaver  to  ^&rt 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  and  is  worth  j  up  his  loom.  The  tram  after  being  dyed  and  spookd 
from  $5.50  to  $7.50  per  pound.  The  Italian  silk  is  goes  to  the  cleaners,  who  carefully  remove  ever?  r^- 
the  finest.  Once  at  the  silk-mill,  it  is  sorted  by  the  |  ble  imperfection  to  insure  a  smooth  surfrure  on  the 
eye  to  classify  the  sizes,  the  finer  thread  being  placed  |  finished  fabric.  It  is  next  doubled  to  whatever  sue 
by  itself.  The  silk  is  still  encased  in  the  natural  gum  |  is  required  to  make  the  rib  or  web  of  the  ribbon  or 
with  which  the  worm  has  coated  every  thread,  resem-  I  other  fabric  to  be  woven  ;  it  next  goee  on  quiik  or 
bling  under  the  microscope  gelatine.  It  could  not  |  very  small  spools,  which  are  placed  in  the  shuttle  of 
be  worked  with  this,  and  so  the  silk  is  now  soaked  in  '  the  loom.  After  the  fiibric  is  woven  it  goes  to  tb« 
warm  water  with  a  little  soap  for  twelve  hours  or  |  pickers  to  have  the  weavers'  knots  and  other  rong^ 
more,  by  which  time  the  gum  has  been  pretty  well  I  projections  removed  by  little  tweezers ;  then  it  goes 
separated  from  it,  and  the  silk  is  ready  to  be  wound  |  to  the  cylinder,  which  is  filled  with  steam,  and  » 
upon  spools  or  bobbins,  which  is  next  done.  Its  des-  j  passed  rapidly  around  it,  while  a  formidable-lookiof 
tination  thereafter  now  depends  upon  what  its  final  '  roller  full  of  knives  passes  over  it,  pressing  it  %iA 
state  is  to  be ;  if  it  is  for  organzine,  which  is  the  warp  t  giving  it  a  final  gloss.  Ribbons  are  then  passed  on 
of  the  woven  fabric,  it  goes  to  the  "  mills"  to  be  ,  to  the  blockers,  to  be  wound  on  blocks,  after  whi«A 
twisted  to  strengthen  the  silk,  and  after  being  given  ,  they  are  packed  in  boxes  and  sent  to  market.    Fo^ 

merly  they  were  placarded  with  the  name  of  some 

»  Oowdin,  i»p.  8, »;  Ker.  Oeorge  whitofltid*i  Joaroai,  1741,  p.  4.  i  real  or  suppositious  French  or  Italian  silk  mana6^ 

t  Cowdin,  p.  10;  Alllnwn'8  Law.  of  New  Jei*»y,  ed.  1776.  p.  281.  ^^         ^^j  ^^en  sold  readilv  tO  buyers  who  WOUld  not^ 

8  Barber's  HUtorlcal  CollectioDB  of  Connecticut    At  the  rick  of  being  '  ,         i      i_    .  *  .         *  -ii      -i^    .  .,        .      „    l     ^^ 

charged  with  amdfecUtlon  of  ped«.try,  the  writer  h«glTennume«^   i   "lUCh  as  look  at  American  Silk.    But  that  IS  all  changed 

references  to  works  in  his  own  library,  from  which  the  foregoing  sUte*   |   UOW,  and  every  Patcrson    manufacturer  pUtS  his  OWn 

menta  have  been  compiled  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 

•ilk  industry, M  a  guide  to  any  one  desiring  to  pursue  the  subject.    Ser- 

era!  special  treatises  haTe  been  published  of  late,  but  the  writer  has 

not  seen  them. 


name  on  his  own  goods,  and  finds  it  a  help  rallief 
than  a  hindrance  in  securing  a  sale  for  his  goods.  1^ 
the  worm  is  allowed  to  fecundate  the  cocoon  is  pierced, 
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and  thus  the  silk  thread  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
cut  up  into  innumerable  short  threads ;  these  pierced 
cocoons  are  then  chopped  up  and  torn  to  pieces,  and 
the  short  fibres  are  carded  like  wool,  twisted  together, 
and  spun.  The  product  is  "  spun  silk."  The  waste 
made  in  the  other  manipulations  of  silk  is  also  carded 
and  made  into  "spun  silk."  Sewing-silk  is  given 
a  coarser  twist  than  the  other,  and  fringe-silk  is 
made  with  a  coarser  twist  still,  and  often  from  spun 
silk.» 

Christopher  Colt — This  was  a  young  gentleman,  son 
of  Elisha  Colt,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Silk  Company.  Christopher  obtained 
some  insight  into  the  silk  manufacture  under  his 
father,  and  then  took  charge  of  a  mill  at  Dedham, 
Mass.  The  factory  burning  down,  he  arranged  for 
the  purchase  of  the  machinery,  and  finding  New 
York  capitalists  to  back  him  up,  he  removed  it  to 
Paterson,  where  he  set  it  up  in  the  fourth  story  of  the 
"Gun  Mill,"  in  which  his  brother,  Samuel  Colt,  was 
interested.  He  added  some  new  machinery,  which  he 
had  bought  elsewhere.  Altogether  he  had  about  1000 
spindles,  200  or  300  doubling  spindles,  and  500  or  600 
winding  spindles.  His  machinery  occupied  less  than 
half  of  the  floor  he  had  leased,  extending  down  only 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  not  filling  even  that  one 
side.  It  was  probably  in  the  early  part  of  1^39  that 
Colt  began  operations  in  Paterson  and  started  the 
first  silk-mill,  from  which  small  beginning  has  grown 
up  the  mighty  industry  that  now  permeates  the  whole 
city  and  gives  employment  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  run  the  place  more  than  two  or  three  months. 
He  made  sewing-silks  exclusively,  buying  his  raw 
silk,  and  employed  twenty-five  or  thirty  hands.  He 
had  hardly  got  his  mill  well  under  way  before  he 
closed  the  place,  locked  the  door,  and  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  sold  out  the  whole  establishment  to 
George  W.  Murray.' 

George  W.  Murray, — Mr.  Murray  was  an  English- 
man who  had  long  been  settled  in  New  York  with 
his  brother  as  shipping  merchants.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1839  he  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
running  of  a  silk-mill  at  Northampton,  N.  H.,  where 
John  Ryle  was  superintendent.  That  mill  having 
3hut  down,  Mr.  Ryle  came  to  New  York,  and  there 
he  was  met  by  Mr.  Murray,  who,  learning  that  he  was 
no  longer  at  Northampton,  after  some  conversation 
proposed  to  buy  out  Mr.  Colt's  silk-mill  at  Paterson, 
if  Mr.  Ryle  should  think  well  of  it  after  inspection 
md  agree  to  run  it.  Mr.  Ryle  was  willing,  and  having 
dsited  the  "  Gun  Mill"  and  examined  the  silk  ma- 
jhinery  there,  advised  its  purchase,  which  was  con- 


1  The  writer  is  Indebted  to  Mr.  William  Straoge  for  the  foregoing  con- 
lee  description  of  the  manipulation  of  rilk  into  the  various  products 
lereinafter  allnded  to. 

s  For  the  foregoing  particulara,  and  for  the  .subsequent  account  of 
f  oorge  W.  Murray,  and  of  Mr.  Ryle's  own  early  efforts  in  building  up 
he  silk  industry,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Ryle.  • 


summated  by  Mr.  Murray  in  October  or  November, 
1839.  Mr.  Ryle  lost  no  time  in  getting  the  machinery 
in  running  order  and  in  securing  some  experienced 
hands  from  New  York,  and  in  teaching  others.  He 
began  with  six  or  eight  hands  in  all,  but  as  rapidly 
as  possible  took  on  others  and  extended  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Murray  took  a  wonderftil  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  removed  with  his  wife  to  Paterson  in  order 
to  give  it  more  of  his  personal  attention.  Mr.  Ryle 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  building  up  and  de* 
veloping  the  business,  usually  staying  at  the  mill  till 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  getting  there  by 
six  in  the  morning,  or  before  daylight,  summer  and 
winter.  In  the  course  of  time  the  whole  of  the  floor, 
forty  by  one  hundred  feet,  which  Colt  had  leased  was 
filled  with  machinery.  In  1842,  Mr.  Ryle  received  a 
silver  medal  from  the  American  Institute  for  ball 
twist  and  sewing-silk  exhibited  at  the  Institute  fair. 
This  was  the  principal  product  of  the  mill.  About 
1842-43,  Mr.  Murray  leased  the  attic  of  the  Gun  Mill 
and  had  it  fitted  up  into  a  fine  room  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  In  that  room  he  set  up  fifteen  or  twenty 
looms.  Mr.  Ryle  says  these  were  the  first  silk-looms 
in  the  United  States  that  had  ever  amounted  to  any- 
thing. They  sent  one  thousand  yards  of  silk  dress 
goods,  woven  on  those  looms,  to  Philadelphia.  It 
was  the  first  time  such  a  quantity  had  ever  been  woven 
and  shipped  in  one  consignment  in  America.  These 
looms  were  run  for  two  or  three  years  weaving  dress 
goods  and  handkerchief,  but  the  other  branch  of  the 
business  was  so  much  more  profitable  and  stable  that 
they  abandoned  the  weaving  and  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silks  and 
trams  and  organzines  for  other  manufacturers,  filling 
the  attic  with  their  spinning-frames  and  removing 
the  looms. 

John  Ryle,— In  1846,  William  Ryle,  a  brother  of 
John,  came  over  firom  Macclesfield  and  visited  the 
Gun  Mill.  He  declared  that  the  hands  trained  by 
John  were  the  best  silk  hands  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
aided  John  in  buying  out  Mr.  Murray,  and  then  Mr. 
John  Ryle  began  running  the  mill  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  was  ceaselessly  experimenting  for  the 
improvement  and  development  of  the  industry,  and 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  get  it  properly  recog- 
nized by  Congress.  As  early  as  1842  he  began  wait- 
ing on  the  sessions  of  that  body  to  urge  the  members 
to  sustain  the  infant  manufacture  by  adequate  protec- 
tion, but  it  was  twenty  years  ere  his  views  prevailed 
in  Washington.  He  now  began  experimenting  with 
power-looms,  "  back  in  the  forties,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  but  his  efforts  did  not  succeed.  The  World's.  Fair 
coming  on  at  New  York  in  1852,  he  set  about  weav- 
ing an  American  flag  of  silk,  and  produced  a  mag- 
nificent banner  about  twenty  by  forty  feet,  which 
floated  for  many  months  over  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
New  York,  and  was  a  never-failing  object  of  admira- 
tion to  patriotic  Americans.    It  was  the  first  time  the 
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national  ensign  had  ever  been  produced  from  Amer- 
lean  silk-looms.  Of  course,  Mr.  Ryle  received  a 
medal  and  unbounded  praise  from  the  managers  and 
from  the  public  in  general,  but  it  put  little  money  in 
his  pocket.  In  1855  he  began  the  erection  of  a  new 
mill,  which  he  called,  after  his  old  patron,  the  "  Mur- 
ray Mill."  It  was  on  Mill  Street,  west  side,  nearly 
opposite  Ward  Street,  seventy-three  by  two  hundred 
feet,  two  stories  high,  with  slate  roof.  This  mill  was 
built  for  the  purpose  of  making  sewing-silks  by  hand 
with  hand-wheels.  The  late  John  Jackson  Scott  was 
superintendent.  Before  the  building  was  finished 
there  was  held  in  it  a  great  Republican  meeting,  the 
first  in  Paterson,  which  was  addressed  by  Henry 
Wilson,  afterwards  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1856-57,  Mr.  Ryle  was  running  both  the  old  Gun 
Mill  and  the  Murray  Mill ;  he  occupied  the  two 
lower  floors  of  the  former,  besides  a  small  shop  by 
the  river.  He  was  then  employing  five  hundred  to 
six  hundred  hands,  and  used  twenty-five  or  thirty 
bales  of  raw  silk  weekly, — a  production  that  was  not 
exceeded  by  any  mill  in  Paterson  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  afterwards.  About  1860-61  he  began  weaving 
once  more  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Murray  Mill, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  removed  from  the  Gun  Mill 
and  concentrated  all  his  business  in  the  Murray  Mill. 
At  this  time  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  had  greatly 
injured  the  silk  manufacture,  and  the  production  was 
now  almost  entirely  used  in  the  making  of  fringes.  The 
enactment  of  the  protective  tariff"  in  1862-64  and  the 
high  rate  of  exchange  gave  the  American  silk  in- 
dustry an  impetus  which  it  had  long  needed,  and 
Mr.  Ryle  experienced  the  benefits  in  common  with 
others.  In  1868  he  added  a  third  story  to  his  mill 
and  enlarged  his  production,  making  trams  and  or- 
ganzines,  spun  silks,  and  embroidery  silks.  No 
weaving  was  carried  on  in  the  enlarged  mill.  Four 
or  five  hundred  hands  were  employed.  While  thus 
embarked  on  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  mill  on  the  afternoon  of  May  10,  1869,  and 
within  an  hour  the  entire  splendid  structure  lay  a 
smoking  mass  of  ruins,  and  $400,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty had  been  swept  out  of  existence.  There  was  not 
a  dollar  of  insurance,  so  that  Mr.  Ryle's  loss  was  total 
and  irremediable.  It  was  enough  to  have  crushed 
any  ordinary  man,  but  Mr.  Ryle  was  not  of  that  kind, 
and  without  unnecessary  delay  he  set  about  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Murray  Mill.  This  was  on  a  new  plan. 
It  was  of  brick,  but  only  one  story  high,  lighted  only 
from  the  roof  by  skylights  with  a  northern  exposure, 
the  different  rooms  separated  by  solid  brick  partitions, 
and  many  of  the  floors  laid  with  bluestone  flagging. 
The  building  covers  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground, 
and,  it  will  be  seen,  is  virtually  fire-proof,  besides 
being  far  more  convenient  and  much  safer  than  if 
several  stories  high. 

At  the  present  time  the  principal  business  is  throw- 
ing, making  trams  and  organzine  on  commission,  be- 


sides there  are  many  power-looms,  both  for  weaving 
handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  and  dress  goods ;  among  the 
looms  are  many  Jacquards  for  the  weaving  of  fancy 
designs.  Most  of  the  goods  are  dyed  on  the  premises. 
From  250  to  300  hands  are  employed,  whose  wages 
amount  to  from  $100,000  to  $125,000  yearly.  The 
mill  is  now  run  by  the  Pioneer  Silk  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Ryle  is  the  president  and  manager.  As 
already  remarked,  Mr.  Ryle  has  always  been  experi- 
menting to  discover  and  apply  improved  methods  in 
the  manipulation  of  silk.  He  invented  the  process 
of  re-reeling  silk,  now  in  general  use.  He  has  long 
been  the  senior  silk -manufacturer  in  Paterson,  whence 
he  has  been  very  appropriately  termed  the  "  father  of 
the  silk  industry  in  Paterson.'^  He  has  been  its  father 
in  another  sense.  For  many  years  there  was  scarcely 
a  silk-mill  started  in  the  city  unless  it  was  owned  or 
superintended  by  men  whom  he  had  taught  the  busi- 
ness, and,  as  a  rule,  most  of  the  hands  for  the  new 
mills  were  those  whom  he  had  brought  up  in  his  es- 
tablishment. He  has  not  got  over  this  habit  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  this  day  declares  that  he  can  do  anything 
that  requires  to  be  done  in  his  mill,  in  any  and  every 
department.  A  book  could  be  written  of  his  recol- 
lections of  the  early  struggles  of  the  silk-manufactu- 
rers of  America,  and  a  most  interesting  volume  it 
would  be. 

He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Bollington,  near 
Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  England,  on  Oct.  22,.  1817. 
His  parents  were  Peter  and  Sarah  (Brunt)  Ryle,  his 
mother  being  a  native  of  Staffordshire.  His  father 
was  a  machinist  by  trade.  Out  of  a  family  of  seventeen 
children  but  five  grew  to  years  of  maturity,  namely, 
Reuben,  William,  John,  Sarah  (widow  of  Thomas 
Rowson,  of  Paterson),  and  Peter.  Reuben  and  Wil- 
liam became  prominent  silk  manufacturers  at  Maccles- 
field, England,  the  firm  of  R.  &  W.  Ryle  being  widely 
known  in  the  trade,  and  supplying  the  Liondon  and 
Manchester  markets.  Reuben  was  the  father  of  John 
C.  Ryle,  of  Paterson,  and  William  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Ryle,  of  the  same  city.  Peter  also  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk  in  Paterson,  and  died  in  that 
place. 

In  1820,  John  Ryle*s  parents  moved  from  Bolling- 
ton to  Macclesfield,  where  his  father  died  in  1824  and 
his  mother  about  1828.  Thus  early  in  life  was  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  launched  alone  upon  the  sea 
of  life.  He  never  enjoyed  any  schooling  advantages, 
and  imbibed  all  his  book  education  at  the  Sabbath- 
school  alone.  Remarkable  though  it  may  seem,  he 
was  placed  in  a  'silk-mill  at  the  tender  age  of  five 
years,  andithus  was  veritably  cradled  in  the  midst  of 
an  industry  that  largely  through  his  fostering  care 
and  intelligent  labor  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ryle  worked  in  various  silk-mills  at  Maccles- 
field until  1839.  At  that  time,  although  superintend- 
ing in  a  satisfactory  and  successful  manner  the  large 
business  of  his  brothers,  R.  &  W.  Ryle,  he  determined 
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to  embark  for  the  New  World,  to  seek  bis  fortune 
among  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  His  brothers 
were  unable  to  dissuade  him  from  what  appeared  in 
a  youth  of  his  years  and  in  experience  a  suicidal  and 
disastrous  course,  and  on  March  1,  1839,  he  sailed 
from  Liverpool  in  the  ship  *'  Marion/'  commanded 
by  gruff  old  Capt.  Bonyman,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
forty-nine  days  landed  in  New  York  City.  His  chief 
capital  at  that  time  was  a  pair  of  ready  hands,  a 
strong  will,  and  an  ambitious  desire  to  succeed  in 
life,  and  so  he  was  compelled  to  seek  employment  at 
once.  He  first  went  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  where 
he  worked  on  a  ribbon-loom  in  the  employ  of  Samuel 
Whitmarsh.  The  following  September  he  returned 
to  New  York,  and  established  the  silk  importing 
business  in  a  small  way  on  the  comer  of  Maiden 
Lane  and  William  Streets.  His  brothers  in  England 
furnished  him  with  his  stock  in  trade,  consisting  of 
silk  handkerchiefs.  He  continued  in  this  business 
but  a  few  months,  when  fate  made  him  acquainted 
with  a  person  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  associ- 
ated for  years  in  the  person  of  Oeorge  W.  Murray.  Mr. 
Murray  contemplated  establishing  the  silk  business 
in  Paterson,  and  at  his  solicitation  Mr.  Ryle  visited 
that  city  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  old  '^  Gun 
Mill"  of  Samuel  Colt  with  a  view  of  its  appropria- 
tion for  the  uses  of  silk  manufacture.  Up  to  this 
time  no  silk  had  been  manufactured  in  Paterson, 
although  Christopher  Colt  had  made  the  attempt 
without  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Murray  purchased  the  "Old  Gun  Mill"  on  Mr. 
Ryle's  suggestion,  and  at  once  started  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  with  the  latter  in  full  charge.  After 
three  years  Mr.  Ryle  was  taken  into  partnership  by 
Mr.  Murray,  and  the  firm  of  Murray  &  Ryle  did  a 
flourishing  business  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk 
and  twist  until  1846,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  William,  Mr.  Ryle  purchased  Mr.  Murray's 
interest,  and  continued  business  alone.  In  1853  he 
made  the  elegant  silk  flag  that  floated  over  the  cen- 
tral dome  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  the  World's  Fair 
of  that  year.  In  1857  the  firm  of  John  Ryle  & 
Nephew  was  organized,  with  the  late  William  Ryle 
as  junior  partner.  After  about  two  years  the  latter 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  Ryle  continued  business  alone  for 
several  years.  About  1864  the  firm  of  John  Ryle  & 
Co.  was  organized,  consisting  of  John  Ryle  and  his 
nephew,  John  C.  Ryle,  and  a  large  and  successful 
business  was  carried  on  in  the  "  Old  Murray  Mill,'' 
which  building  Mr.  Ryle  had  erected  and  owned  in- 
dividually. 

On  March  10, 1869,  this  magnificent  structure,  with 
all  its  valuable  machinery  and  stock,  the  whole  val- 
ued at  $400,000,  was  burned  to  the  ground  without  a 
dollar  of  insurance  upon  it.  Mr.  Ryle  had  already 
lost  half  a  million  of  dollars  during  the  financial 
crisis  of  1857,  and  now  another  fortune  was  swept 
away  from  him.  Few  men  have  endured  so  many 
disasters  with  so  brave  a  heart.    The  mill  was  rebuilt 


under  the  auspices  of  the  Ryle  Silk  Manufiicturing 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Ryle  became  president,  and 
the  old  veteran  was  once  more  set  to  work  at  his 
chosen  avocation.  The  Ryle  Silk  Manu&cturing  Com- 
pany was  succeeded  about  four  years  ago  by  the  Pio- 
neer Silk  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Ryle  is  now  the 
president.  The  company  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
throwing  silk  and  in  weaving  ribbons  and  broad 
silks. 

Few  men  are  more  highly  respected  in  the  city  than 
"  old  John  Ryle,"  as  he  is  familiarly  known.  With 
no  educational  advantages,  reared  amid  the  clash  and 
clamor  of  moving  machinery,  coming  when  a  mere 
youth  to  a  strange  land,  embarking  alone  in  an  un- 
tried and  uninviting  line  of  manufacture  in  America, 
he  became  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  silk  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  name  a  household  word  among 
the  laborers  in  that  industry.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  in  the  movement  to  cause  the  duty  to  be  re- 
moved from  raw  silk,  and  a  proper  protective  tariff* 
exacted  on  the  manufactured  article,  and  has  always 
done  his  part  in  fostering  and  encouraging  the  silk 
industry.  He  is  a  member  of  the  "  Silk  Industry  As- 
sociation of  Paterson,"  and  of  the  **  Silk  Industrial 
Association"  of  New  York. 

Few  men  have  been  pursued  by  a  more  malignant 
fate  than  Mr.  Ryle,  and  his  courageous  bearing  under 
the  heaviest  of  disasters  has  but  increased  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  friends  for  him.  He  has  been  long 
recognized  as  one  of  the  public  benefactors  of  Pater- 
son, and  has  ever  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
various  movements  calculated  to  develop  its  resources 
and  elevate  the  tone  of  society  in  Paterson.  He  was 
the  practical  builder  of  the  Paterson  Water- Works, 
subscribing  for  $75,000  of  the  $100,000  of  stock  issued, 
and  owned  the  works  for  many  years.  He  adorned  the 
grounds  around  the  "  Cottage  on  the  Cliff*'*  at  his  own 
expense,  and  threw  them  open  to  the  public,  receiving 
the  grateful  recognition  of  the  working  population  of 
the  city  for  the  bestowment  of  so  great  a  boon  upon 
them.  He  has  assisted  many  of  his  friends  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  business  in  Paterson,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit,  a 
genial  nature,  and  is  hospitable  and  kind  to  all.  His 
strict  integrity  and  high  sense  of  honor  have  long 
challenged  the  admiration  of  his  friends.  He  has 
never  been  an  aspirant  after  public  position,  and  has 
held  himself  studiously  aloof  from  political  affairs. 
He  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Paterson  in  1869  and 
1870. 

Mr.  Ryle  was  married  in  1841  to  Miss  Sarah  Morfitt, 
of  Paterson.  The  children  who  reached  years  of  ma- 
turity were  Reuben,  who  is  in  business  in  Montreal ; 
William,  superintendent  of  the  Paterson  Water- 
Works  ;  John,  who  resides  in  Chicago ;  Thomas,  en- 
gaged in  the  factory  with  his  father;  and  Jemima. 
His  first  wife  died  in  1867,  and  three  years  later  Mr. 
Ryle  married  his  present  wife,  Lucy  W.  Raymond, 
widow  of  William  W.  B.  Lindley,  a  former  silk-manu- 
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&ctiirer  of  Winchester,  Mwm,  Mr.  Ryle  is  well  pre- 
served, possessed  of  a  remarkable  memory,  and  is  still 
actively  engaged  in  silk  manafiu;ture. 

OiUs  Van  JV«#.— In  December,  1844,  Giles  Van 
Ness  began  making  tassels  of  cotton  and  worsted  in 
a  small  shop  back  of  his  dwelling,  in  Hamburg 
Avenue,  between  Water  and  3fatlock  Streets.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  perhaps  the  same  month,  he  bought  one 
pound  of  black  tram  from  Oeorge  Murray,  and  made 
it  up  into  cloak  tassels.  Then  he  began  coating  balls 
for  parasols  with  sewing-silk.  Very  little  girls  were 
employed  ii^  these  operations,  and  some  of  them  be- 
came no  expert  that  they  would  cover  four  gross  of 
buttons  or  balls  with  silk  in  a  day.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  beginning  business  he  got  two  or  three 
looms  for  making  silk  fringe,  trimmings,  gimp,  and 
broad  gimp.  In  the  course  of  two  years  ampler  ac- 
commodations were  needed,  and  he  leased  a  lot  on 
Water  Street,  one  door  east  of  Northwest  Street, 
whereon  he  built  a  two-story  frame  shop,  fifteen  by 
ninety  feet,  and  removed  his  business  there.  He  then 
employed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  hands,  and  had 
eight  looms,  fCnd  an  engine-loom  with  eight  shuttles 
that  would  make  sixteen  pieces  at  once.  Of  course 
all  the  looms  were  hand-looms,  and  the  wheels  were 
turned  by  hand  also.  The  machinery  was  bought  in 
New  York,  whence  most  of  the  skilled  hands  were 
likewise  brought,  for  at  first  the  process  was  jealously 
guarded  as  a  profound  secret  by  those  who  understood 
it,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  Mrs.  Van  Ness' 
womanly  tact  and  perseverance  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  able  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  it  was  Mrs.  Van  Ness  who  suggested 
the  idea  to  her  husband,  and  it  was  she  who  first 
learned  the  art,  and  afterwards  virtually  conducted  the 
business.  For  many  years  all  the  ladies  in  Paterson 
had  to  get  their  silk  trimmings,  buttons,  gimp,  etc., 
from  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  and  to  this  day  her  hand  has 
not  forgotten  its  cunning  in  this  delicate  work.  Mr. 
Van  Ness  died  in  1864. 

Christopher  OoU,  C.  Oolt  &  Co,,  Edward  A,  Bedloe, 
— The  next  silk-mill  in  Paterson  was  started  by  Chris- 
topher Colt,  who  had  started  the  first.  After  his  re- 
moval from  Paterson  in  1839,  Mr.  Colt  continued  his 
connection  in  a  more  or  less  desultory  way  with  the 
silk  business,  and  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1847  he 
returned  to  Paterson  and  took  the  third  floor  of  the 
Nightingale  Mill,  which  he  soon  filled  with  silk  ma- 
chinery for  winding,  doubling,  spinning,  and  throw- 
ing generally.  He  employed  50  or  60  hands  at  this 
time.  In  1848  he  associated  with  himself  Edward  A. 
Bedloe,  then  a  clerk  at  Delmonico's  dining-rooms  in 
New  York,  a  connection  of  the  family  that  once 
owned  Bedloe's  Island  in  New  York  Bay.  The  firm 
was  then  C.  Colt  &  Co.  It  was  probably  in  1849  that 
Mr.  Colt  once  more  left  Paterson,  this  time  perma- 
nently, disposing  of  his  mill  to  his  partner,  Edward 
A.  Bedloe.  The  latter  appears  to  have  continued  the 
business  until  the  latter  part  of  1852  or  early  in  1858. 


When  Mr.  Colt  first  came  to  Paterson  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age. 

John  C,  Ben9on, — In  January  or  Febraaiy,  1^51, 
John  0.  Benson,  a  New  England  man,  who  came  t«^ 
Paterson  in  1848,  and  for  seven  yean  carried  <m  s 
ootton-mill,  began  the  erection  of  a  brick  silk-mUl  on 
Bridge  Street,  between  Division  and  Crodwin  Streetfi. 
He  had  all  his  machinery  made  by  Todd,  Macker  k 
Co.,  who  also  had  built  his  boiler  and  engine,  for  hi« 
mill  was  run  by  steam-power,  and  was  the  first  silk- 
mill  so  operated,  and,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  first  mill« 
of  any  kind  in  the  town  using  steam-power.  Br 
summer  he  was  able  to  set  his  machinerr  in  opers- 
tion.  He  made  sewing-silk,  thrown  silk,  trams  and 
organzines,  fVinges,  etc.  He  did  no  weaving.  He 
employed  60  or  70  hands  at  first,  and  alterwank  is- 
creased  to  100.  He  utilized  the  water  of  the  brook 
which  passed  through  his  ground  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses, not  only  dyeing  his  own  silk,  but  for  John 
Ryle,  Hamil  &  Booth,  and  other  parties  in  Patowe 
and  New  York.  He  dammed  up  the  brook  and  sank 
a  large  well  or  tank  in  which  to  store  the  water, 
which  seemed  peculiarly  adapted  for  djeing.  He 
continued  the  business  until  about  1860,  when  he 
concluded  to  retire  fix>m  active  work,  and  then  he 
sold  out  to  his  son-in-law,  Daniel  Kempton.  The 
latter  carried  it  on  but  a  short  time,  and  in  turn  dis- 
posed of  the  mill  to  the  Leonard  Brothers  (George  D.. 
John  N.,  and  O.  W.,  the  last  named  being  succeeded 
by  James),  who  ran  it  for  a  few  years,  but  failed  to 
make  a  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  property 
reverted  to  Mr.  Benson,  who  then  sold  it  to  Thomas 
D.  Hoxsey  and  David  B.  Beam.  The  old  building 
still  stands,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first,  after  Van  Ness',  erected  in 
Paterson  for  a  silk-mill.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Paterson  Reed  and  Harness  Company,  who  make 
reeds  and  harness  for  silk-weavers. 

Jame9  WaUhaU,  StelU  &  WaUhall,  Lewis  R,  Steik, 
<rte.— In  October,  1868,  James  Walthall,  who  had  pre- 
viously had  long  experience  in  the  silk  manufiactupe 
in  Philadelphia,  started  to  make  sewing-silks  in  the 
lower  floor  of  a  long,  low,  two-story  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  Nightingale  Mill,  in  Van  Houten  Street, 
John  Ryle  had  previously  occupied  the  room  to  twist 
silk  by  hand.  Seven  of  his  own  children  assisted 
him,  and  he  had  five  more  hands,  making  twelve  in 
all.  He  made  all  kinds  of  sewing-silks  and  some  em- 
broidery silk  as  well,  nothing  else.  In  the  summer  or 
fall  of  1854  be  removed  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Ma- 
chinists' Association  building,  occupying  half  of  the 
floor.  He  then  employed  fifty  or  sixty  hands,  and 
had  eight  winding- frames  and  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand spindles ;  he  also  wound  soft  silk  for  New  York 
parties.  In  1856,  Lewis  R.  Stelle,  till  then  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  Guardian  newspaper,  sold  out  the 
paper  and  embarked  his  capital  in  the  silk  business 
with  Mr.  Walthall,  when  the  firm  became  Stelle  k 
Walthall.    With  the  increased  means  the  new  firm 
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spread  out  materially,  taking  the  whole  of  the  third 
floor  of  the  building.  They  did  a  good  business  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  Walthall  pa- 
triotically enlisted  with  his  old  militia  company,  the 
"  City  Blues,"  and  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  silk- 
mill  to  Mr.  Stelle.  The  latter  continued  it  for  some 
years  alone,  and  then  took  in  his  sons,  J.  Lawrence 
and  Alexander  D.,  the  firm  being  L.  R.  Stelle  &  Sons. 
They  carried  it  on  until  about  1873,  when  Mr.  Stelle 
accepted  what  he  considered  an  advantageous  offer  to 
establish  his  silk-mill  in  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
New  Yprk  State,  whither  he  removed  his  machinery. 
In  1868  they  made  about  three  hundred  pounds  of 
tram  and  fringe  weekly. 

The  Fhoetiix  Silk-Mills, — Some  account  has  been 
given  under  another  head  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  Phoenix  Mill,  first  as  a  cotton-  and  then  as  a 
cotton-  and  flax-mill,  and  then  again  as  a  cotton-mill. 
Its  transformation  into  the  vast  silk  establishment 
that  it  has  become  appears  to  have  been  a  purely  for- 
tuitoiis  circumstance.  About  1864,  John  Birchenough 
started  in  the  silk  business  in  a  small  way  in  the 
**  Star"  Mill,  the  Machinists*  Association  building,  at 
the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Prospect  Streets.  In 
1859  he  had  removed  to  the  Beaver  Mill,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  found  him  occupying  the  third  floor  of 
the  main  Phcenix  Mill,  a  room  forty-eight  by  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  in  area,  where  he  was  employ- 
ing fifty  or  sixty  hands  in  making  sewing-silk,  em- 
broidery-silk, and  saddlers'  silk.  He  wad  doing  this 
work  on  commission  for  Benjamin  B.  Tilt,  of  Boston, 
who  had  supplied  him  with  money  and  material  to 
carry  on  the  business.  Birchenough  could  not  make 
the  advances  good,  and  Mr.  Tilt  had  to  take  his  ma- 
chinery and  stock  to  save  himself.  This  was  how  the 
Tilts  came  to  Paterson.  Once  here,  and  with  capital 
at  his  command,  Mr.  Tilt  soon  found  the  business 
growing  on  his  hands.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  or  in 
1861-62,  he  removed  to  the  Watson  Works,  on  Rail- 
road Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Grand  Street.  About 
1863  he  leased  two  floors  of  the  Beaver  Mill,  and  in 
the  course  of  another  year  returned  to  the  Phoenix 
Mill,  where  he  concentrated  his  whole  establishment, 
having  meanwhile  taken  first  one  floor  and  then 
another  floor  of  that  building.  In  1865  he  bought 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  thenceforth  had  the  entire  premises, 
which  he  gradually  filled  with  throwing  machinery 
as  the  business  increased.  His  son  Albert  was  now 
taken  into  partnership,  and  the  firm  was  B.  B.  Tilt 
&  Son.  About  1868,  Mr.  Tilt  began  experimenting  | 
in  the  weaving  of  silk  goods,  in  which  he  had  been 
largely  engaged  before  coming  to  Paterson.  He 
started  with  a  single  loom,  and  the  products  were  sold 
directly  from  the  mill,  instead  of  going  through  their 
New  York  store,  as  did  their  other  goods.  The  fab- 
rics found  a  ready  sale,  and  more  looms  were  put  on, 
and  by  1870  the  market  for  the  goods  was  so  well  es- 
tablished that  they  began  selling  them  through  their 


New  York  store,  where  they  speedily  attracted  wide 
attention.  The  first  work  was  done  on  hand-looms, 
and  as  the  demand  for  the  woven  fabrics  increased 
with  great  rapidity,  a  large  number  of  weavers  soon 
found  employment  at  very  high  wages,  some  of  them 
earning  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  per  fortnight. 

Then  the  trade  unions  undertook  to  regulate  the 
production  and  management  of  the  mill,  and  adopted 
rules  that  no  weaver  should  weave  more  than  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  goods  per  day,  and  in  other  ways 
tried  to  restrict  the  production.  But  the  demand  was 
not  stopped  by  this  course,  and  the  firm  of  Tilt  & 
Son  soon  found  that  they  must  either  control  their 
own  production  to  meet  the  demand  or  their  cus- 
tomers would  go  where  they  could  be  supplied.  So 
they  began  experimenting  with  power-looms,  and  as 
the  demands  of  the  trade  unions  became  more  and 
more  exacting  and  troublesome,  they  were  forced 
either  to  introduce  power-looms  or  else  give  up  weav- 
ing altogether.  They  chose  the  former  alternative, 
although  it  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  that 
such  looms  could  not  equal  the  hand- woven  goods  in 
fineness  or  evenness,  but  they  have  been  steadily  im- 
proved since  that  time,  and  now  the  principal  pro- 
duction of  the  mill  is  on  power-looms  which  a  boy  or 
girl  of  fair  intelligence  can  learn  to  run  in  a  few 
weeks.  Those  conversant  with  the  facts  have  often 
declared  that  but  for  the  ill-advised  action  of  the 
unions  referred  to  there  would  be  five  times  as  many 
weavers  employed  in  Paterson  to-day  as  there  are, 
whose  places  have  been  taken  by  the  power-looms. 
From  the  first  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Tilts  to  create  a 
market  for  American  silk  goods  by  the  production  of 
novelties  of  original  design,  instead  of  merely  imita- 
ting the  English  or  French  designs  as  they  were  im- 
ported. Again  and  again  they  have  made  decided 
'^  hits"  in  this  way.  During  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion they  were  the  only  firm  to  have  a  silk-loom  in 
operation  in  the  Main  Building  at  Philadelphia,  and 
it  was  an  unceasing  object  of  interest  jto  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors  who  had  never  before  seen  how 
silk  goods  ^f  fancy  designs  were  woven.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  silk  handkerchiefs  were 
woven  and  sold  there  as  souvenirs  of  the  exhibition, 
bearing  an  appropriate  legend  on  them.  The  firm 
cleared  something  like  forty  thousand  dollars  by  that 
exhibit.  During  the  same  year  they  got  up  beautiful 
little  silk  badges  with  portraits  of  the  respective  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-President  on  them, 
suitably  inscribed,  the  portraits  and  inscriptions  being 
all  woven  in  the  fabric  in  several  colors.  At  the  Pat- 
erson Light-Guard  annual  bail  in  January,  1882,  the 
badges  of  the  committees  were  all  woven  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Tilt.  They  also  produced  several  styles 
of  book-marks  of  exquisite  patterns,  among  them  one 
with  the  words  and  music  of  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  another  with  a  portrait  of  Washington,  and 
another  with  a  portrait  of  Lincoln.  At  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1878  they  made  an  exhibit  that  aston- 
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iflhed  the  foreign  gilk-manafactorera,  and  that  went 
far  to  establish  the  excellency  of  the  American  silk 
manufactnree  in  the  eyes  of  incredulous  foreigners. 
In  1871  they  began  weaving  dress  goods,  silk  ties, 
broad  scarfs,  etc.  In  the  spring  of  1873  they  erected 
a  large  three-story  frame  building,  forty  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet,  back  of  the  main  mill,  for 
hand-looms  exclusively. 

In  1875  they  built  a  fine  brick  mill,  fifty  by  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy -five  feet,  two,  three,  and  four  stories 
high,  for  another  weave-shop,  and  soon  had  it  running 
busily.  In  the  latter  part  of  1881  the  ancient-looking, 
low,  two-story  brick  building  along  the  raceway  was 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  an  elegant  new  brick  edifice, 
of  attractive  design  and  superior  character  in  every 
respect;  two  lofty  stories  in  height  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  by  thirty  feet  in  area,  with  an  extension 
fifty  by  fifty  on  the  lower  floor.  A  sumptuous  suite 
of  ofiices  has  been  fitted  up.  For  several  years  the 
firm  have  done  most  of  their  repairing  and  made 
most  of  their  machinery  on  their  own  premises,  even 
to  making  the  necessary  castings.  Their  foundry  is 
sixty-five  by  thirty  feet.  In  the  mills  at  Paterson 
from  800  to  900  hands  are  employed,  who  receive 
about  $300,000  of  wages  yearly,  and  who  work  up 
125,0(K)  pounds  of  raw  silk  in  that  time.  There  are 
312  looms  running, — 205  power,  75  hand,  and  32 
ribbon.  In  the  summer  of  1881  the  Phoenix  Com- 
pany were  given  a  lease  on  very  favorable  terms  of  a 
magnificent  new  mill  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  which,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Albert  Tilt,  has  been  christened  the 
**  Adelaide''  Mill.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  structure, 
four  stories  high,  fifty  bjr  two  hundred  and  seven ty- 
five  feet  in  area,  with  extension,  and  is  fitted  up  in 
the  finest  style.  It  was  erected  by  citizens  of  Allen- 
town  in  order  to  provide  labor  for  the  women  and 
children  of  the  town  who  desire  employment.  On 
Nov.  17,  1881,  the  mill  was  formally  "dedicated," 
the  occasion  being  one  that  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  attended.  A  precious  souvenir  of  the 
affair  was  the  exquisitely  beautiful  invitations,  woven 
on  silk,  with  a  perfect  picture  of  the  ne^  mill,  and 
the  coats  of  arms  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
as  other  appropriate  designs.  The  new  mill  was 
intended  to  be  used  exclusively  for  throwing  silk, 
as  there  has  long  been  a  scarcity  of  help  in  that  de- 
partment in  Paterson.  But  the  top  floor  has  been 
fitted  up  with  looms,  and  the  whole  process  of  throw- 
ing and  weaving  is  now  carried  on  by  about  five  hun- 
dred hands.  The  mill,  therefore,  forms  a  very  im- 
portant "  annex"  to  the  Phoenix  Mills  at  Paterson. 
Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Tilt  died  Sept.  30, 1879,  since  which 
time  his  son,  Albert  Tilt,  has  been  president  of  the 
Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company,  as  well  as  treas- 
urer ;  John  R.  Curran  is  secretary  ;  Samuel  Thorp  is 
superintendent;  the  capital  is  $400,000.  The  charter 
of  the  company  is  irrepealable,  and  not  subject  to 
amendment  without  their  consent. 

Benjamin  B.  Tilt  was  born  at  Coventry,  England, 


in  the  year  1807.  He  had  but  limited  opportunitiei 
for  obtaining  a  thorough  book  educatioo,  and  wis  set 
to  work  as  an  apprentice  in  a  silk-mill  at  an  earij 
age.  He  became  a  thorou^  and  skilled  workman, 
and  being  ambitious  to  secure  a  place  far  himself  in 
life,  in  common  with  many  young  men  of  his  sc- 
quaintance,  determined  to  seek  a  broader  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  and  skill  in  the  United  States 
He  sailed  from  England  in  1835,  reacfaiog  this  coan- 
try  soon  after.  His  earlier  attempts  to  obtain  ea- 
ploy  men t  were  very  discouraging,  the  silk  busiiiee 
being  then  in  its  infancy  in  America,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  securing  remunerative  employment  beii^ 
comparatively  limited.  After  several  unsacceseiii] 
attempts  he  finally  obtained  a  position  with  a  slk- 
manufacturer  in  New  York  City  named  McCraiy,  an 
old  friend  and  schoolmate  of  his  uncle's.  Here  he 
remained  some  time,  fiiithfully  working  at  his  trade, 
assisting  meanwhile  a  friend  named  Hall,  who  hsd 
come  over  on  the  same  ship  with  himself,  bat  who 
had  not  been  successful  in  securing  a  place  to  work. 

While  employed  in  New  York  Mr.  Tilt  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  Boston  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Dowell,  with  whom  he  arranged  a  partnership,  and 
the  two,  under  the  firm-name  of  Tilt  <&  Dowell, 
began  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  Boston  about  IS-^ 
or  1889.  The  enterprise  at  first  was  a  small  one,  hai 
gradually  expanded,  and  in  a  short  time  became  as 
important  and  successful  manufacturing  eoncero. 
They  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for  the  quality  of 
their  goods,  and  received  from  the  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation  of  Boston  a  silver  medal  in  recognition  of 
that  fact.  Mr.  Dowell  having  died,  a  new  partuff 
was  admitted  to  the  concern,  and  the  busine^  wi& 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  B.  B.  Tilt  &  Co.  until 
1847,  when  it  was  changed  to  Tilt  &  Dexter.  In  1849, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  larger  commercial  focilities, 
a  fttore  was  established  in  New  York,  at  which  the 
products  of  the  concern  were  sold.  In  1855,  Mr.  Dex- 
ter and  others  purchased  Mr.  Tilt's  interest  in  the 
business,  and  organized  the  firm  of  Dexter,  Liamben 
&  Co.,  which  is  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  work. 

After  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  manufjactc^y 
at  Boston,  Mr.  Tilt  engaged  in  the  silk  conimisst<Ki 
business  in  New  York  for  several  years,  and  in  18$i' 
came  to  Paterson,  where  he  began  the  manufiactun' 
of  silk  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Phoenix  Mill,  whict 
was  then  niainly  employed  for  cotton  manufacture. 
He  still  kept  up  his  New  York  store,  but  his  mana- 
facturing  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  he  was  not 
only  compelled  to  add  to  his  facilities  for  manu&cture 
by  the  purchase  of  further  machinery  and  the  leasing 
of  other  rooms,  but  to  give  up  the  New  York  hou^ 
altogether.  He  now  concentrated  all  his  energy  and 
skill  on  the  manufacture  of  silk,  for  which  he  had  a 
great  liking,  and  in  which  he  was  eminently  fitted  for 
8ucce88.  In  1862,  upon  attaining  his  majority,  Al- 
bert Tilt,  his  son,  was  admitted  to  a  partnenhip,  the 
firm-name  being  changed  to  B.  B.  Tilt  &  Son.     The 
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enterprise  continued  so  succesaful,  and  the  scope  of 
the  business  expanded  so  rapidly,  that  the  firm  were 
obliged  to  seek  still  further  manufacturing  facilities, 
and  in  1863-64  occupied  wholly  or  in  part  the  Phoe- 
nix, the  Beaver,  and  the  old  Watson  Mills.    In  1865 
the  Messrs.  Tilt  obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company,  which  had  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  the  product 
was  changed  from  cotton  to  silk.     Mr.  Tilt,  the  elder, 
became  the  president  of  the  company.    The  Phoenix 
Mill  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and  was  not  only 
made  to  include  every  branch  of  silk  manufacture,  but 
the  building  of  the  machinery  itself,  some  of  the  best 
looms  and  machinery  in  use  being  built  on  the  prem- 
ises.   In  1876,  during  the  heavy  business  depression 
that  fell  upon  the  country,  the  concern  experienced 
many  reverses,  but  still  continued  their  manufactur- 
ing operations  and  maintained  their  place  among  the 
leading  silk-manufacturers  of  the  United  States.     In 
that  year  the  products  of  the  concern  took  a  promi- 
nent place  at  the  American  Centennial  Exposition, 
and  afterwards  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Paris.    They 
received  numerous  medals  in  recognition  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  products  during  this  time,  among  them 
being  medals  of  bronze,  silver,  and  gold  at  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  Fair,  of  bronze  and  silver  at  Paris,  and 
a  medal  and  highest  report  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tilt  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1876,  during 
the  mental  and  physical  strain  that  occurred  on  ac- 
count of  the  business  difficulties  of  that  year,  and 
from  that  time  on  continued  steadily  to  decline  in 
health  until  his  death  on  Sept.  30, 1879.  For  several 
years  prior  to  that  event  his  son  Albert  had  been  the 
virtual  head  of  the  concern,  and  now  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, a  position  that  he  occupies  in  1882.  He  is 
following  out  the  same  line  of  manufacture  in  which 
his  father  engaged,  and  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

A  large  and  handsome  mill  has  recently  been 
erected  by  the  company  at  Allendale,  Pa.,  where  an 
important  branch  of  their  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
The  special  characteristics  of  Benjamin  B.  Tilt  were 
the  possession  of  an  ambitious  and  aspiring  spirit, 
untiring  industry,  a  bright,  intelligent  mind,  and 
superior  taste  in  regard  to  colors,  texture,  and  designs. 
He  was  born  a  silk-manufacturer,  and  was  fitted  by 
nature  to  attain  the  prominent  place  in  that  industry 
that  he  occupied.  He  was  of  a  genial  and  social 
nature,  in  close  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  opin- 
ons  of  laboring  men,  and  strictly  honorable  in  all 
;he  transactions  of  life.  He  was  no  public  man, 
leither  aspired  to  nor  accepted  political  office,  but 
luring  the  twenty  years  passed  in  Paterson  was  closely 
dentified  with  the  silk  industry  of  the  city,  and  did 
nuch  in  adding  to  its  importance.  He  was  a  liberal 
jontributor  to  the  support  of  the  institutions  of  Pat- 


erson, and  co-operated  cheerfully  in  all  worthy  public 
enterprises. 

Hamil  dt  Booth, — Robert  Hamil  was  foreman  of  the 
finishing-room  in  the  Murray  Mill  in  1854,  and  being 
about  to  engage  in  other  business  recommended  Mr. 
Ryle  to  employ  James  Booth  in  his  place.  In  April, 
1855,  Mr.  Booth  started  in  the  silk  business  for  him- 
self in  the  top  floor  of  the  Beaver  Mill,  with  about 
twenty  hands,  where  he  spun  sewing-silk.  About  two 
months  later  Robert  Hamil  joined  him,  and  the  firm 
of  Hamil  &  Booth  was  formed.  After  a  while  they 
added  the  making  of  fringe-silk.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  and  a  half  they  removed  to  the  "Star"  Mill,  op- 
posite, taking  the  second  floor.  They  now  employed 
sixty  to  seventy  hands  in  the  same  line  of  production. 
In  1858  they  took  the  second  floor  of  the  Murray 
Mill,  seventy-three  by  two  hundred  feet.  They  now 
enlarged  their  business,  and  had  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hands  working  for  them.  At  this  time  they  began 
throwing  tram  and  organzine.  In  the  spring  of  1862 
they  bought  the  property  on  Ward  Street,  north  side, 
next  to  Railroad  Avenue,  paying  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars for  it.  There  was  a  silk-mill,  brick,  two  stories 
and  attic,  forty-five  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet, 
on  the  property,  which  had  been  erected  during  the 
winter  of  1858-59  by  D wight  B.  Fuller  and  Joseph 
C.  Fuller,  who  had  come  from  New  York  to  start  the 
business,  which  they  carried  on  as  Fuller  Brothers. 
One  of  them  afterwards  patented  "  FuUer^s  iErated 
Bread,"  in  which  he  doubtless  made  more  money 
than  in  the  silk-mill  at  Paterson.  They  had  consid- 
erable machinery  for  throwing  silk,  including  some 
"  railroad"  machines,  which  took  off  the  silk  after  it 
was  spun  and  doubled  it  together.  -It  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, however,  and  Hamil  &  Booth  discarded  it.  They 
used  the  other  machinery  of  Fuller  Brothers  and 
bought  more,  in  addition  to  what  they  already  had. 
The  firm  still  kept  on  at  their  original  business  of 
throwing  until  1868,  when  they  began  experimenting 
in  weaving.  This  proved  to  be  a  success,  and  in  1870 
they  engaged  in  it  quite  extensively,  weaving  "  cut- 
ups," — ^tw^lled  silks  for  neck- wear.  Meantime  they 
had  widened  their  old  mill  by  twenty  feet.  When 
they  began  weaving,  in  1870,  they  erected  a  frame 
building,  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet,  two 
stories  high.  In  1873  their  present  office  was  put 
I  up,  of  brick,  thirty-five  by  forty-five  feet,  three 
stories  high.  In  1874-75  they  made  another  addi- 
I  tion,  brick,  three  stories,  forty-five  by  seventy-five 
I  feet.  But  the  most  important  single  addition  was 
I  the  purchase,  in  1872,  of  the  large  brick  mill  at  the 
I  northwest  corner  of  Market  and  Mill  Streets,  fifty- 
I  seven  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  formerly  run 
I  as  a  cotton-mill  by  A.  Prall  &  Co.  In  honor  of  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  the  new  purchase  was 
called  the  "  Hamil  Mill."  It  was  fitted  up  in  1873 
with  spinning  machinery  on  the  first  and  second 
floors.  After  a  while  the  third  floor  was  filled  with 
I  looms    for  broad   silks,  but   they  were    afterwards 
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changed  to  ribboiui.  The  finn  was  in  a  meamire 
forced  into  the  weaving  business  at  the  outset,  bat 
having  once  started  they  concluded  to  go  ahead,  and 
now  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  producers  of  woven 
fiibrics,  and  of  the  choicest  designs. 

From  having  a  few  hand-looms  they  have  kept  on 
steadily  increasing  until  now  they  have  about  350 
looms,  nearly  all  run  by  power.  Their  throwing  depart- 
ment is  still  very  large,  embracing  about  26,000  spin- 
dles. The  annual  production  amounts  to  $1,250,000, 
to  make  which  120,000  pounds  of  raw  silk  are  used 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed ranges  from  800  to  1000,  whose  wages  foot  up 
$200,000  to  $250,000  yearly.  They  now  weave  hand- 
kerchiefs, dress  goods,  trimmings,  summer  silks,  mil- 
linery silks,  grenadines,  ribbons,  figured  brocades, 
plain  and  figured  satins,  figured  gros  grain,  etc. 
During  1881  they  turned  out  40,000  to  45,000  yards 
of  broad  silks  monthly,  or  about  half  a  million  yards 
in  the  year.  Their  production  of  ribbons  was  10,000 
to  12,000  pieces  monthly,  each  piece  containing  ten  or 
twelve  yards.  These  ribbons  would  make  a  festoon 
along  the  railway  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  nine 
hundred  miles.  In  1880  they  began  weaving  silk 
plush  for  ladies'  hats,  cloakings,  etc.  They  have  also 
made  some  very  fine  velvet.  Both  branches  will 
doubtless  be  extended  in  the  near  friture.  The  raw 
silk  is  brought  to  the  mill  in  bales  just  as  it  comes 
from  abroad,  and  is  put  through  all  the  processes  on 
the  premises,  except  the  dyeing.  For  several  years 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  firm  to  achieve  originality 
of  design  in  their  productions.  This  has  necessitated 
the  very  greatest  alertness  in  watching  the  markets. 
As  soon  as  they  find  their  designs  imitated  they 
switch  off*  upon  something  new,  and  thus  are  con- 
tinually surprising  the  buyers.  The  association  of 
ladies  which  has  been  recently  urging  the  growing 
of  American  silk  as  a  new  and  desirable  industry  for 
the  women  and  children  in  agricultural  districts, 
having  collected  a  large  quantity  of  silk  grown  and 
reeled  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Utah,  and  else- 
where in  this  country,  sent  it  to  Hamil  &  Booth  in 
February,  1882,  to  be  made  into  a  dress  for  Mrs.  Gar- 
field, the  widow  of  the  late  President.  Some  of  this 
silk,  raised  by  Italians  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  else- 
where, was  of  a  very  choice  grade,  and  if  all  the 
silk  grown  and  reeled  in  America  were  equally  fine 
it  would  afford  great  encouragement  to  these  ladies 
in  their  patriotic  endeavors.  The  dress  pattern  was 
woven  according  to  a  special  design  originated  for 
this  occasion,  and  took  many  weeks  to  perfect  it  and 
adapt  a  loom  for  the  purpose.  The  design  may  be 
briefly  described  as  an  alternate  stripe  of  satin  and 
lace,  a  graceful  spray  of  delicate  flowers  being  strewn 
over  both  stripes.  The  effect  is  as  exquisite  as  it  is 
novel.  Technically  it  is  what  is  called  a  brocade  of 
satin  ground,  a  rich  count,  extra  quality  of  goods, 
an  extra  number  of  fine  threads  to  the  warp.  It  is 
black,  of  course.    Mr.  Hamil  died  Sept.  11,  1880. 


Since  then  the  business  has  been  continued  by  hk 
representatives  and  Mr.  BooUi,  under  the  old  fine- 
name.  Mr.  Booth  attends  to  the  New  Yoric  sore 
and  the  outside  business  generally,  giving  a  geaeni 
supervision  over  the  entire  establish  men t,  while  Mr. 
Peter  Bannigan,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Hamil,  superiih 
tends  the  mill.  No  operator  in  the  employ  of  tke 
firm  makes  longer  hours  than  Mr.  Booth  himsdl 
He  quits  his  elegant  Broadway  mansion  every  morn- 
ing at  half-past  six  o'clock,  no  matter  what  tbe 
weather  may  be,  and  regularly  puts  in  twelve  hooi* 
or  more  of  steady  and  engrossing  work  of  the  most 
laborious  kind.    But  he  says  he  enjoys  it. 

Robert  Hamil  was  bom  in  County  Antrim,  near 
Lisbum,  Ireland,  on  March  17, 1818.  His  paresK 
were  James  aqd  Mary  Hamil,  the  former  being  a 
small  farmer,  who  also  engaged  in  the  wearing  d 
linen.  He  was  the  fifth  of  a  family  of  six  children, 
the  others,  Henry,  Arthur,  John,  James,  and  Marr. 
all  emigrating  to  this  country  and  locating  in  or  neir 
the  city  of  Paterson  with  the  exception  of  Henry. 

Mr.  Hamil  received  only  the  rough  rudiments  of  a 
commonplace  English  education,  and  was  set  to  work 
as  an  assistant  to  his  father  at  an  early  age.  He  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1844,  and  labored  first  ia 
the  white-lead  works  at  Belleville,  N.  J.  Afte  a 
short  time  he  came  to  Paterson,  and  worked  at  differ- 
ent occupations  until  about  1846,  when,  at  the  age  nf 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  he  applied  to  John  Ryle, 
the  founder  of  the  silk  interest  in  Paterson,  for  a 
position  in  his  mill.  His  request  was  granted,  and  be 
at  once  entered  upon  his  apprenticeship  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk.  Previous  to  this  time  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  business.  He  proved  a  fieuthful  and  intel- 
ligent  workman,  and  remained  with  Mr.  Ryle  for  eight 
years.  During  all  of  this  time  it  is  said  that  be 
never  lost  a  day's  time  for  any  purpose,  was  alway* 
one  of  the  first  at  the  mill  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  to  leave  at  night,  and  was  the  very  model  of  an 
earnest,  faithful,  and  intelligent  mechanic  He  roe^e 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  hard  silk 
department. 

In  June,  1854.  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  mill. 
and  engaged  in  the  coopering  business  on  Ward  Street 
Paterson,  with  a  branch  establishment  in  Laight 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  a  few  months. 

In  1855,  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  silk 
business,  and  having  by  thrift  and  economy  aecuma- 
lated  a  small  capital,  he  determined  to  return  to  his 
regular  trade,  and  formed  a  copartnership  with  Jame« 
Booth,  a  practical  silk-worker,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  finishing  department  at  the  "  Gun  MilF 
of  John  Byle,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
Mr.  Booth  had  already  established  the  business  in  a 
small  way  in  what  was  known  as  the  "  Beaver  Mill.'* 
The  new  firm  began  as  throwsters,  employing  twentr 
operatives.  The  enterprise  was  attended  by  a  fiiir 
degree  of  success,  and  they  subsequently  leased  two 
rooms  in  the  Machinists*  Association  building  and 
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enlarged  the  scope  of  their  business.    They  continued 
at  this  location  until  1859,  and  then  rented  the  top 
floor  of  the  Murray  Mill,  where  they  remained  until 
1862,  when  they  purchased  the  Passaic  Mill,  on  Ward 
Street,  near  Railroad  Avenue,  which  had  been  built 
about  1858  by  Fuller  Brothers,  of  New  York,  for  a 
specific  line  of  manufacture.    Hamil  &  Booth  at  once 
enlarged  the  mill,  which  by  successive  additions  has 
been  made  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  is  still 
owned  and  operated  by  the  firm.    In  1872  they  pur- 
chased the  old  "  Grodwin  Cotton-Mill,"  on  the  corner 
of  Mill  and  Market  Streets,  which  was  named  the 
"  Hamil  Mill,"  and  is  still  successfully  operated  by 
Mr.  Booth  and  the  representatives  of  the  Hamil  estate. 
From  a  small  beginning  the  business  has  become  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  city,  all  varieties  of  standard  silk 
manufacture  being  engaged  in.    Mr.  Hamil  acted  as 
the  efficient  head  of  the  concern  until  Sept.  11, 1880, 
when  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  was  called  away 
from  the  scenes  of  life. 

In  many  respects  the  career  of  Robert  Hamil  was 
a  remarkable  one.    Coming  to  this  country  when  a 
young  man,  having  neither  the  advantages  of  wealth 
or  of  education,  he  was  thrown  in  his  early  experi- 
ences into  associations  calculated  rather  to  drag  a 
man  down  than  to  elevate  and  enlarge  his  character ; 
yet  so  steadfast  was  he  in  the  pursuit  of  an  honor- 
able ambition,  so  fixed  and  resolute  was  his  will,  that 
he  pressed  successfully  forward  and  made  himself  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  silk  in- 
dustry in  America.    Doubtless  much  of  his  stability 
of  character  and  purity  of  life  were  derived  from  the 
religious  influences  which  attended  his  early  home- 
life,  both  of  his  parents  being  zealous  adherents  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.    One  of  his  oldest  and 
closest  friends  has  informed  us  that  he  was  just  such 
a  man  as  was  calculated  to  establish  the  silk  interest 
in  the  United  States.    He  was  truth^l  to  a  proverb, 
industrious  and  faithful  as  a  mechanic,  sober,  reliable, 
and  could  have  been  "trusted  with  untold  gold." 
This  story  is  told,  not  by  one  who  was.  associated 
with  him  in  the  profits  of  business,  but  by  one  from 
whom  he  derived  his  first  lessons  in  silk  manufiic- 
ture,  and  whose  successful  rival  he  became;  and  when 
such  a  one,  in  discoursing  upon  the  perfect  symmetry 
>f  Mr.  HamiPs  character,  speaks  of  him  *'  as  a  solid 
;>lock  of  marble  without  a  flaw,"  something  of  the 
rue  value  of  the  man  can  be  learned.    Not  alone  in 
;he  silk  business  was  his  influence  recognized  and 
'elt,  but  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  city,  and  in 
'very  good  work  that  was  undertaken  for  the  public 
;ood.     He  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  advocating 
he  removal  of  the  duty  from  raw  silk,  and  the  placing 
•f  a  competent  tariff  on  manufactured  goods;  was  a 
nember  of  the  Silk  Industrial  Association  of  New 
fork,  and  was  for  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
resident  of  the  Silk  Industrial  Association  of  Pater- 
^n.      For  a  time  he  was  president  of  the  Paterson 
avings  Institution,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  by 


the  pressure  of  his  private  business.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Pat- 
erson, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  other  of  the  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  of  the  city,  he  was  a  liberal  sup- 
porter. His  early  religious  training  seemed  to  color 
hb  entire  life,  and  for  years  he  was  one  of  the  trus- 
tees and  a  zealous  member  of  St.  John's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Paterson.  He  was  genial  and 
hospitable  in  character,  but  a  close  home-man,  and 
loved  to  entertain  his  friends  at  his  pleasant  home  on 
Broadway,  where  he  presided  as  the  host.  He  was 
extremely  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  seldom  visit- 
ing the  hotels  and  drinking-places  of  the  city.  He 
left  to  his  family  at  his  death  a  large  estate,  besides 
liberal  bequests  to  several  local  institutions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Pat- 
erson Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  demise : 

**  BMoleed;  That  the  Iom  we  buve  thereby  fiutaJned  ia  no  oohudod  one, 
whether  we  consider  our  departed  Mend  in  the  light  of  a  genial  awod- 
ate,  an  honored  citizen,  or  a  faithful  member  of  thie  board  from  iti  or- 
ganisatlon. 

**  BmobMd^  That  the  life  and  character  of  Bobert  Hamil  aiford  one  of 
the  brightest  examples  oar  dty  has  famished  of  the  power  of  strict  in- 
tegrity, reaolate  will,  and  an  honorable  ambition  to  excel  in  true  nobil- 
ity of  useftilness  to  raise  a  man  fh>m  an  hamble  position  to  one  exert- 
ing a  wide  inflnenoe  for  good,  and  serving  as  a  constant  incentiTe  to 
others  to  follow  the  path  so  adorned  by  the  achieTements  of  a  £dthAil 
life.'» 

Mr.  Hamil  married  the  only  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Catharine  Bannigan.  The  former  was  one  of  the 
early  coopers  of  the  city.  He  did  a  large  business, 
and  besides  supplying  the  local  demand  for  hardware 
casks  and  other  branches  of  his  trade,  did  a  large 
Southern  business.  He  was  one  of  the  stanch  old 
fathers  of  the  city,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
plain,  hospitable,  genial,  and  one  of  the  best-known 
and  popular  men  of  his  time.  Mrs.  Hamil  occupies 
the  handsome  homestead  of  her  husband  on  Broad- 
way, and  has  no  children. 

J,  H.  Booth  &  Cb.— In  1868,  James  Tumblety  and 
Bobert  Singleton,  both  young  men,  embarked  in  the 
manufacture  of  sewing-silk,  fringes,  twist,  etc.,  in  a 
small  room  in  the  rear  of  the  building  which  is  now 
the  most  southeasterly  of  the  Phoenix  Mills,  on  Van 
Houten  Street,  the  site  being  then  occupied  by  John 
E.  Van  Winkle's  machine-shop.  They  had  twelve 
hands  at  work,  their  machinery  consisting  of  four 
winding-frames,  two  doubling-frames,  four  spinners, 
one  twister,  and  one  reel.  They  did  throwing  for  B. 
B.  Tilt,  in  New  York  and  Boston.  At  the  end  of  a 
year's  trial  they  sold  out  to  Stephen  Van  Winkle. 
(It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Tumblety  still  lives ; 
Singleton  died  in  March,  1877.)  At  the  time  Mr. 
Van  Winkle  bought  out  the  concern  he  was  in  the 
shoe  business  with  James  N.  Harper,  employing  a 
goodly  number  of  hands.  He  put  several  thousand 
dollars  in  his  new  venture,  losing  it  all  in  six  months. 
He  began  with  thirteen  hands  and  three  hundred 
spindles,  making  fringe-silk,  used  for  trimmings.    In 
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1862  he  removed  to  Beaver  Mill,  where  he  occupied 
the  third  floor,  and  now  had  thirty  hand*  at  work. 
In  1865,  John  H.  Booth,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Albert 
Hoblay,  of  Williamsbnrgh,  became  interested  in  the 
busiuefls,  which  since  then  has  been  conducted  in  the 
name  of  J.  H.  Booth  A  Co.  The  firm  now  bought 
the  Union  Works,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Spruce  ' 
and  Market  Streets,  and  extended  their  business,  em- 
ploying  50  hands  and  about  1000  spindles.  Their 
pay-roll  foot*  up  $20,000  yearly.  In  1879  the  other 
partners  bought  out  Mr.  Hoblay.  They  now  make  . 
45,000  pounds  of  raw  silk  annually  into  tram  and  or-  , 
gansine,  sewing-  and  floss-silk  for  the  weaving  and 
ladies'  trimming  trade,  coverings,  tassels,  cords,  etc. 
They  have  4000  spindles,  and  employ  90  hands.  In 
one  room,  forty  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  spin- 
ning and  some  winding  is  carried  on ;  in  another, 
fourteen  by  ninety,  doubling;  in  another,  thirty -six 
by  forty,  spinning ;  in  another,  fifteen  by  twenty,  the 
silk  is  drachmed,  or  separated  into  skeins  of  certain 
weights ;  spinning  is  done  in  still  another  room,  thirty- 
six  by  forty  feet ;  there  is  also  a  soaping-  and  steam- 
ing-room,  an  ofllce,  etc.  A  striking  evidence  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  silk  industry  in  Paterson  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  of  the  hundreds  who  have  engaged  in 
the  business  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  this  city 
there  remain  not  more  than  two  or  three  who  have 
been  employers  longer  than  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  who  is 
himself  but  a  young  man. 

Between  1858  and  1860  several  parties  engaged  in 
the  silk  manufacture,  among  them  the  following: 

Ford  A  McNab,— Edward  G.  Ford  and  Thomas 
McNab, — who  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Union  Works 
for  a  year  or  two. 

James  Inglis,  Sr.,  who  carried  on  the  spinning  of 
silk  in  the  Beaver  Mill  for  about  a  year. 

Polhamus  A  Scott, — Aaron  Polhamus  and  John 
Jackson  Scott, — over  the  present  Grant  Works.  After 
running  it  for  a  year  or  two  they  sold  out  to  Edwin 
R.  Saunders,  who  continued  the  business  there  and 
at  other  places  in  Paterson  until  about  1874-75,  when 
he  removed  the  machinery  to  Massachusetts,  where 
he  had  a  tempting  off*er  of  water-power.  The  move 
was  not  a  success,  and  the  machinery  was  subse- 
quently sold,  most  of  it  coming  back  to  Paterson. 
Mr.  Scott  on  selling  out  returned  to  the  employ  of 
John  Ryle,  and  some  years  later  again  started  in  the 
business  on  his  own  account  in  the  Union  Works, 
and  then  about  where  he  had  made  his  beginning, 
continuing  in  the  last  place  until  his  death  in  Octo- 
ber, 1881. 

Thomas  K  Dale  &  Co.,  Dale  Mamifacturing  Company, 
Frederick  S.  Dale.— In  1862,  Thomas  N.  Dale  A  Co. 
(John  R.  Harris,  George  Richmond,  Joseph  H. 
Brown)  started  in  the  manufacture  of  button-hole 
twist  and  sewing-silk  for  tailors'  use,  in  a  room  sixty- 
five  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  over  the  Grant 
Locomotive- Works.  They  employed  about  one  hun- 
dred hands.     In  1866  they  were  chartered   as  the 


"  Dale  Manufacturing  Company,"  and  built  the  fifie 
Dale  Mill,  on  Railroad  Avenue,  opposite  the  Erie 
Depot.  It  was  then  the  finest  mill  of  any  kind  ic 
Paterson,  and  cost  $100,000.  It  is  two  hundred  sad 
seventy-five  by  forty-four  feet,  with  a  wing  at  eack 
end  extending  thirty -one  feet  back  of  the  main  baiUi- 
ing,  and  an  extension  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  oef 
hundred  feet  deep ;  the  height  is  four  stories.  It  i* 
about  equivalent  to  a  building  four  hundred  by  finty- 
five  feet.  Here  the  company  continued  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  sewing-silk  and  machine- twist,  braid,  csi 
linings  and  cut  trimmings.  In  1866  Mr.  Dale  securt-i 
the  entire  control  of  the  company  and  the  mill,  and 
kept  on  in  the  same  business  until  1877,  when  he  be 
came  financially  embarrassed,  and  in  April.  IS*^. 
the  property  was  sold  to  John  D.  Cutter,  of  Newark. 
Most  of  the  machinery  passed  into  the  jxieseshion  ot 
Frederick  S.  Dale,  the  son  of  Thomas  X.  Dale,  aad 
in  the  spring  of  1878  he  began  manufacturing  on  ht^ 
own  account,  carrying  on  the  same  business  as  his 
father  and  commission  throwing.  He  makes  sap- 
plies  for  hatters,  ladies'  trimmings,  tailors'  trimmings, 
watch-guards,  etc.  He  has  30,000  braiding  spindlt*-. 
and  6^)00  spindles  for  spinning  raw  silk ;  200  hanii? 
are  employed,  to  whom  he  pays  160,000  wages  year>. 
He  occupies  a  part  of  the  first  floor,  half  of  tk 
second,  and  all  of  the  fourth.  He  works  up  abc«it 
$250,000  worth  of  silk  for  his  own  and  others'  u«. 
his  own  annual  products  being  worth  about  $100,<>H 

Grorge  Frost  d'  Sons.  —  George  Frost  began  soft- 
silk  winding  in  1866,  in  the  mill  in  Ward  Street,  os 
the  south  side,  between  Railroad  Avenue  and  Prin« 
Street.  He  removed  thence  to  Dunkerley's,  comer  '>f 
Grand  and  Spruce  Streets,  and  next  to  the  Beaver 
Mill,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years,  until  ic 
1875  he  removed  to  Dunlop's  Mill,  on  Morton  Street 
at  Straight.  In  the  Beaver  Mill  he  began  throwiii| 
silk  with  120  spindles.  In  1880  he  built  a  substantial 
brick  mill,  which  he  calls  the  "Albion,"  on  Madison 
Street,  west  side,  between  E^ssex  and  Morton,  one 
hundred  by  forty-five  feet,  three  stories  high,  witb 
engine-house  annexed.  He  took  possession  of  his 
new  home  in  November,  1880.  In  April,  1881,  ht 
took  his  sons  (Frank  and  Harry)  into  partnership 
with  him,  and  the  firm  has  since  been  "  George  Fro« 
A  Sons."  They  do  commission  throwing  and  aofb-siik 
winding,  employing  175  hands,  and  turning  out  7<^^ 
pounds  of  tram  and  like  amount  of  organzine  weekly. 

Ihinlop  dc  Malcolm,  John  Dunlop.  —  About  1866, 
John  Dunlop  and  William  S.  Malcolm  started  making 
sewing-silks  at  the  "  Union  Silk- Works,"  in  Straight 
Street.  Mr.  Malcolm  died  several  years  ago,  but  Mr. 
Dunlop  still  carries  on  the  business  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Straight  and  Morton  Streets,  where  he  occa 
pies  the  first  floor,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
employing  120  hands;  he  makes  500  or  600  pounds 
weekly  of  tram  and  organzine  and  machine-twist,  the 
business  having  doubled  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
Mr.  Dunlop  owns  the  building  and  a  fine  brick  mill 
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adjoining,  which   he   leasee  to  other  silk-manufac- 
turers. 

Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co. — In  1863,  Anson  Dexter, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  associated  with  Benja- 
min B.  Tilt  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  under  the  firm-name  of  Tilt  &  Dexter,  bought 
out  his  partner,  and  took  into  the  business  Catholina 
Lambert  and  Charles  Barton,  both  of  whom  had  been 
in  his  employ.  Thus  was  established  the  firm  of 
Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.  They  occupied  a  small  two- 
story  frame  building,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  on  Coventry  Street,  so  named  by  Mr.  Tilt  after 
the  famous  ribbon- weaving  town  in  England,  a  name 
it  still  retains.  They  made  ladies'  dress  trimmings, 
millinery  trimmings,  hatters'  and  furriers'  trimmings, 
upholstering  and  other  trimmings,  cords,  braids,  etc. 
During  the  late  war  they  made  enormous  quantities 
of  military  braids.  Tilt  &  Dexter  had  attempted,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  weave  ribbons  as  early  as  1848; 
the  new  firm  tried  their  hands  at  it,  and  aft«r  varying 
success  gradually  established  a  ribbon  business,  which 
has  steadily  increased  until  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country.  In  1856  the  firm  built  a  larger  mill  on 
Lenox  Street,  Boston,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet,  three  stories  high,  of  brick.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Barton  visited  Europe,  and  there  bought  additional 
ribbon-looms  from  Coventry.  In  1861,  Mr.  Dexter 
withdrew  from  the  concern,  but  at  his  request  the 
firm-name  was  retained.  His  son,  George  R.  Dexter, 
and  William  Nelson  Lambert,  a  brother  of  Mr.  C. 
Lambert,  were  admitted  into  the  firm.  William  N. 
Lambert  died  a  few  months  later,  in  South  America, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  George  R.  Dex- 
ter remained  in  the  concern  until  1873,  and  died 
about  three  years  subsequently.  The  business  was 
carried  on  in  the  Lenox  Street  mill  from  1856  until 
1866,  when  the  establishment  was  removed  to  Pater- 
son,  where  Mr.  Lambert  had  become  agreeably  ac- 
quainted and  somewhat  interested  in  various  ways, 
and  in  fact  had  taken  up  his  residence  there.  More- 
over, the  firm  had  drawn  its  supplies  from  Paterson, 
and  it  seemed  desirable  to  settle  down  in  that  place. 
They  erected  a  brick  mill,  three  stories  high,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  by  fifty  feet,  on  Straight  Street, 
east  side,  just  north  of  Clay,  with  dye-house  and  en- 
gine-house attached.  During  the  ten  years  preceding 
this  removal  the  operations  of  the  firm  had  grown 
greatly,  until  they  had  stores  for  the  sale  of  their 
^oods  and  large  stocks  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  San  Francisco.  On  removing  to  Pater- 
jon  the  business  was  concentrated  in  New  York  City. 
4ls  with  other  silk-manufacturers,  they  have  been 
constrained  to  change  their  manufacture  from  time  to 
ime  to  accommodate  the  changing  market,  and  to 
compete  successfully  with  their  rivals.  Originally 
hey  merely  made  tram  and  organzine  for  other  man- 
ifacturers  of  woven  goods ;  then  the  weaving  of  rib- 
bons was  begun  and  kept  up,  until  the  production  is 
leasured  by  miles  every  day.    In  1873  they  bought 


some  broad-silk  looms,  and  began  weaving  that  class 
of  fabrics,  at  the  same  time  discontinuing  their  trim- 
ming department,  and  now  they  are  among  the  most 
extensive  broad-silk  weavers  in  America.  As  an  in- 
dication of  the  magnitude  of  their  production  in  these 
two  lines,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1881  they  turned 
out  something  like  three  thousand  miles  of  ribbons, 
and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  broad 
silks.  In  1878  the  ribbon-looms  of  Soleliac  Brothers, 
who  had  been  largely  in  the  business,  were  bought  by 
Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.,  and  the  machinery  of  Ryle, 
Sterrett  &  Murphy  was  added  in  1879. 

In  the  latter  year  they  bought  a  plot  of  two  acres 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Straight  Street,  and  proceeded 
to  erect  thereon  one  of  the  finest  mills  in  the  city, 
covering  the  whole  area.  In  front  it  is  two  stories 
high,  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  the  private  ofilces,  counting-room,  and  general 
offices  of  the  mill  occupying  spacious  quarters  on  the 
Clay  Street  side,  while  in  the  rear  is  a  one-story 
weaving-room,  doubtless  the  largest  single  room  in 
New  Jersey  devoted  to  manufacturing  purposes, 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  front  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  in  the  rear,  and  two 
hundred  feet  long,  the  ceiling  thirty-five  feet  high, 
with  great  numbers  of  windows  on  the  sides  and  in 
the  roof.  It  is  fiill  of  ribbon-looms.  This  mill  has 
been  recently  christened  the  "  Dexter  Mill,"  whileT 
the  old  one  is  now  called  the  "Lambert  Mill." 
When  the  new  structure  was  erected  a  handsome 
addition  of  fine  brick  was  made  to  the  front  of  the 
other,  and  a  beautiful,  graceful  bridge  was  thrown 
across  Straight  Street  from  one  to  the  other,  and  an 
illuminated  clock  was  placed  in  front  of  the  Dexter 
Mill.  A  tunnel  was  also  constructed  under  the 
street  to  connect  the  two  mills.  The  traveler  ap- 
proaching the  city  from  New  York  on  the  Erie 
Railway  is  agreeably  impressed  with  this  view  of 
one  of  the  handsomest  mills  in  the  city.  In  1878,  H. 
B.  Wilson  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  in  1879  Mr. 
Barton  withdrew,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  intercourse  with  his  genial  partner, 
Mr.  Lambert.  Their  relations  were  always  of  the  most 
agreeable  character.  The  business  of  the  firm  in  1857 
was  about  $150,000  yearly.  Now  it  has  grown  to  up- 
wards of  a  million  dollars.  About  1000  hands  are 
employed  in  the  Lambert  and  Dexter  Mills,  who  are 
paid  in  wages  more  than  $300,000  yearly.  These  two 
mills  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Charles  N. 
Sterrett,  who  has  been  in  the  silk  manufacture  for 
several  years.  Even  the  extensive  additions  just  de- 
scribed did  not  suffice  for  the  rapidly-growing  busi- 
ness of  the  firm,  and  within  the  past  two  years  Mr. 
Lambert  has  been  pushing  the  erection  of  an  immense 
mill  at  Hawley,  Pa.,  where  there  is  a  magnificent 
water-power.  The  new  mill — ^the  "  Bellemont" — was 
dedicated  during  the  fall  of  1881,  when  a  special  train 
carried  some  hundreds  of  invited  guests  thither  firom 
New  York,  Paterson,  and  other  places.  The  structure 
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it  three  hundred  and  twenty  hy  fifty  feet,  with  a  cen- 
tral projection  of  eighty  feet  more.  It  is  three  itoriee 
high  on  one  end  and  five  on  the  other,  where  the 
ground  descends  abruptly.  It  is  built  of  a  sort  of 
granite  found  on  the  spot  It  was  designed  for 
throwing  only,  and  is  expected  to  turn  out  about 
four  thousand  pounds  weekly  of  thrown  silk.  But 
some  weaving  will  also  be  carried  on  there.  A  frame 
building  ac^oining  has  likewise  been  fitted  up  for  a 
mill,  and  is  known,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Lambert's 
young  brother,  as  the  **  Nelson  Mill."  It  is  filled 
with  ribbon-looms  and  soft-silk  machinery.  The 
firm  have  for  years  aimed  to  produce  only  the  finest 
qualities  of  goods,  and  to  that  end  are  very  particu- 
lar about  the  grade  of  raw  silk  used,  buying  only  the 
finest  Italian  silk.  Messrs.  Catholina  Lambert  and 
H.  B.  Wilson  constitute  the  firm,  Mr.  Wilson  having 
charge  of  the  New  York  store,  while  Mr.  Lambert 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  outside 
business. 

Wm.  Strange  dc  6b.— E.  B.  Strange  and  Albert  B. 
Strange,  under  the  style  of  Strange  h  Brother,  were 
for  thirty  years  silk  importers  in  New  York,  and 
finding  difficulty  often  in  satisfying  the  demands  of 
their  customers  for  certain  colors  which  happened  to 
be  popular,  they  established  (in  1863)  a  small  factory 
at  Williamsburgh,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more 
readily  supply  any  deficiency  in  their  imported  stocks. 
Neither  of  them  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
silk  manufacture,  and  the  mill  was  placed  in  charge 
of  John  Day,  a  man  of  rare  skill  in  that  line,  who 
afterwards  engaged  largely  in  the  silk  business  in 
Paterson,  where  he  is  still  manufacturing,  though  in 
a  smaller  way.  They  bought  their  tram  and  organ- 
zine,  and  had  about  forty  looms.  They  had  no  idea 
of  making  money  out  of  the  mill,  except  as  it  enabled 
them  to  satisfy  their  customers  in  filling  all  orders 
that  came  in.  The  enactment  of  the  high  tariff  on 
imported  silk  and  the  high  rate  of  exchange,  which 
acted  virtually  as  a  prohibitory  tariff  for  some  years, 
encouraged  them  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  in  1868  they  removed  to  Paterson. 
At  this  time  E.  B.  Strange  retired  to  attend  strictly 
to  the  importing  business,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Strange 
turned  the  business  over  to  his  son,  the  new  firm  being 
Wm.  Strange  &  Co.  (A.  B.  Strange).  Mr.  William 
Strange  then  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of 
the  business,  which  under  his  intelligent  and  sagacious 
direction  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  country.  Much  difficulty  had  been  experienced 
by  the  old  firm  in  getting  tram  and  organzine  of 
proper  and  uniform  fineness  and  as  promptly  as  de- 
sired. Accordingly  it  was  determined  to  do  their 
own  throwing,  and  machinery  for  that  purpose  was 
purchased  from  a  mill  in  England.  The  new  firm 
leased  the  aecond  and  third  floors  of  the  Greppo  Mill, 
on  the  northwest  comer  of  Slater  Street  and  Dale 
Avenue,  two  hundred  by  fifly  feet  in  area.  They  re- 
moved their  forty  looms  from  Williamsburgh  to  Pat- 


erson, and  filled  the  rest  of  the  space  with  throriqg 
machinery.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1868.  Aboot 
three  hundred  hands  were  employed.  The  IxKifieBs 
was  continued  on  about  the  tame  scale,  with  a  slow  \kX 
steady  increase,  for  three  or  four  years,  wh^i  they  letsed 
the  first  fioor  of  the  mill  and  increased  the  throwiaf 
department  In  1878,  Mr.  Qreppo  built  a  wing  on 
Dale  Avenue,  ninety  by  fifty  fbc^  three  stories,  tod 
the  firm  leased  the  whole  of  it^  extending  their  ribb«h 
weaving,  and  the  other  branches  in  proportion.  Tlu& 
met  the  demand  for  more  room  for  a  short  time,  bm 
in  the  next  year,  1874,  they  were  obliged  to  ext^ 
still  more,  and  this  time  bought  the  old  velvet-mill 
on  Essex,  Madison,  and  Beech  Streets,  two  hundred 
by  forty-five  feet,  three  stories  high,  of  brick.  One 
floor  of  this  mill  was  devoted  to  the  weaving,  and  one 
for  winding,  etc.  Hitherto  the  buaineas  of  the  fim 
had  been  exclusively  ribbon-weaving. 

When  they  moved  into  the  vel vet-mill,  in  1874, 
they  introduced  a  few  broad-silk  looms  on  the  fiist 
floor,  by  way  of  experiment,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
push  this  manufiM^ture  for  several  years.  In  1877-7S 
they  enlarged  the  velvet-mill,  or  rather  built  severtl 
additional  mills  adjoining  it,  on  each  end,  and  con- 
nected these  again  by  another,  until  the  mill  iu>v 
forms  a  square,  two  hundred  feet  each  way,  with  a 
depth  of  forty-five  feet  on  Essex  Street,  forty  fi^t  (ui 
Madison  Street,  forty-five  feet  on  Beech  Street,  and 
fifty  feet  on  the  north.  A  spacious  quadrangle  is  in- 
closed by  this  block  of  buildings,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  pretty  fountain,  which  in  summer  throve 
aloft  cooling  sprays  of  water,  and  in  summer  the  mill- 
hands  sit  about  in  the  shadow  and  eat  their  lunch«s 
in  the  grateful  shade  on  every  side.  The  boilding  is 
four  stones  high  on  the  north  side,  and  three  s^^e 
on  the  other  sides.  It  is  more  abundantly  lighted 
than  most  silk-mills,  there  being  innumerable  win- 
dows OB  every  side.  The  building  is  complete  in 
every  respect  which  pertains  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  operatives.  Everything  is  scrupu- 
lously neat  and  clean,  not  only  in  every  room,  but  in 
the  court-yard  as  welL  Not  a  speck  of  dirt  or  waste 
will  be  seen  anywhere  on  the  spacious  floors,  and  the 
most  perfect  order  is  maintained  in  every  part  of  the 
immense  structure,  and  among  the  1200  hands  em- 
ployed within  its  walls.  The  entire  business  was  con- 
centrated in  this  mill  in  1878,  but  since  then  it  has 
again  grown  beyond  its  bounds,  and  the  firm  occupy 
the  third  floor,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  of 
the  Arkwright  Mill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Beech 
Street.  One  floor  of  the  main  building  is  lighted  up 
with  the  electric  light  as  an  experiment,  but  silk- 
manufacturers  are  not  yet  entirely  satisfied  with  elec- 
tricity as  an  illuminating  agent ;  it  is  objected  that 
the  light  is  too  much  difilised,  and  not  sufficiently 
concentrated  upon  the  particular  work  in  hand. 
This  is  especially  objectionable  in  the  case  of  weav- 
ing, where  the  weaver  wants  to  see  every  thread 
and  every   speck    in    his    warp.     About  1880  the 
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firm  engaged  extensively  in  the  weaving  of  broad 
silks,  and  now  have  168  broad-silk  "looms,  making 
dress  goods,  millinery  silks,  ties,  scarfs,  grenadines, 
and  broad  goods  generally.  They  run  162  looms  on 
r'lbbons.  In  these  manufactures  120,000  pounds  of 
raw  silk  are  used  yearly.  Every  process  of  the  man- 
ufacture is  carried  on  upon  the  premises  ex€^pt  the 
dyeing  of  blacks.  The  firm  even  make  their  own 
blocks  for  blocking  the  ribbons.  The  pay-roll  foots 
up  $360,000  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  annual 
production  is  $1,500,000.  An  apparently  inexhausti- 
ble well  has  been  sunk  in  the  court-yard,  from  which 
five  thousand  gallons  of  deliciously  pure,  cool  water 
is  pumped  daily  to  tanks  in  the  roof,  whence  it  runs 
through  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  supplying 
the  operatives  with  a  wholesome  and  grateful  bever- 
age during  the  warm  days. 

Orimshaw  Brothers, — In  the  early  part  of  1872, 
James,  G^rge,  Jr.,  John,  and  David  H.  Grimshaw 
started  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  a  small  way  at  Nos. 
80  and  32  Pearl  Street,  under  the  firm-name  of  Grim- 
shaw Brothers.  They  came  from  Macclesfield,  Eng- 
land, where  two  or  three  of  them  had  been  educated 
in  the  technical  schools  of  that  place  in  the  art  of 
designing  and  other  branches  of  the  manipulation  of 
silk.  Having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  process 
through  which  silk  has  to  be  passed,  from  the  raw  state 
until  it  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  market,  rich  and  glossy^ 
has  been  of  invaluable  service  to  them.  They  began 
with  ten  looms,  and  employed  fifteen  or  twenty  hands. 
They  made  piece  goods,  broad  silks,  and  tie  silks. 
After  working  in  this  modest  way  for  six  months,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  venture  was  a  success,  and  the 
machinery  was  removed  to  the  Union  Works,  where 
two  rooms  were  occupied,  and  another  room  was  filled 
at  Dunkerley's,  comer  of  Grand  and  Spruce  Streets. 
Fifty  looms  were  now  run,  and  about  100  hands  were 
employed.  They  now  carried  on  every  branch  of  the 
business  except  the  hard  silk  and  the  dyeing.  James 
withdrew  from  the  firm,  which  was  contintfed  by  the 
other  brothers.  In  1877  the  business  was  removed  to 
the  Arkwright  Mill,  in  Beech  Street,  the  second  and 
third  floors  and  part  of  the  first  being  leased.  The 
.  number  of  looms  was  now  increased  to  150,  and  250 
hands  were  employed.  In  May,  1879,  they  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  buy  the  Greppo  Mill  at  a  very  low 
cost,  and  in  August  the  machinery  was  removed  thither 
from  the  Arkwright  Mill.  As  already  stated,  this  mill 
is  two  hundred  by  fifty  feet  on  Slater  Street,  and  ninety 
by  fifty  feet  on  Dale  Avenue,  three  stories  high.  A 
full  set  of  throwing  machinery  was  now  added  from 
the  Danforth  Works,  and  every  department  of  the  silk 
manufacture  except  the  dyeing  has  since  been  carried 
on.  They  make  all  kinds  of  novelties,  damaase  silks, 
fancy  silks,  tie  silks,  linings,  handkerchiefs^  etc.  They 
are  about  engaging  in  the  weaving  of  fine  velvets  on 
a  double-pile  loom,  built  specially  for  them  by  the  in* 
ventor,  Samuel  Holt.  They  now  have  300  looms,  and 
employ  700  hands.  They  use  about  1400  pounds  of 
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raw  silk  weekly,  in  addition  to  what  they  buy. thro wii< 
They  put  their  annual  production  at  nearly  $1,000,000, 
Felgram  &  Meyer, — This  firm,  started  Jan.  1,  1873, 
has  in  nine  years  gone  straight  up  into  the  front  rank 
of  American   silk- manufacturers,    standing   second 
hardly  to  any  in  the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  aU 
though  the  youngest  of  the  large  Paterson  concerns. 
I  Charles  B.  Pelgram  was  for  years  the  superintendent 
I  of  Strange*s  great  mill,  and  in  Germany  had  acquired 
a  large  experience  in  ribbon  and  other  weaving,  so 
I  that  he  was  admirably  qualified  to  start  and  run  sue* 
I  cessfully  a  mill  of  the  largest  size.    Oscar  R.  Meyer 
.  was  a  business  man  of  much  tact,  and  well  fitted  to 
I  take  charge  of  the  sales  department.    On  the  date 
I  mentioned  these  two  gentlemen  organized  the  firm  of 
I  Pelgram  &  Meyer.    They  leased  the  mill  in  Ward 
I  Street,  opposite  Hamil  &  Booth's,  and  put  in  about 
j  fifty  ribbon-looms  and  some  spinning  machinery  for 
I  their  own  use.     From  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  hands  were  employed  at  the  outset.    The 
mill  was  gradually  filled  up  with  throwing  machinery; 
and  the  number  of  looms  was  increased  to  some  ex" 
tent.    In  the  fall  of  1875  they  bought  the  old  Heath- 
cote  Cotton-Mill,  brick,  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet, 
'  three  stories  high,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Temple 
I  and  Matlock  Streets,  which  had  been  standing  idle 
I  for  years,  and  was  at  this  time  quit-e  dilapidated. 
I  However,  they  fitted  it  up  in  ^ood  shape  and  filled  it 
I  with  their  throwing    machinery,  the   Ward    Street 
1  building  being  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  weaving. 
I  During  the  yqar  1876,  when  business  generally  was  in 
I  a  state  of  deep  depression,  although  the  silk  trade  did 
'  not  share  in  it  as  much  as  some  other  trades,  Messrs. 
'  Pelgram  &  Meyer  built  a  new  ribbon-mill  on  Matlock 
I  Street,  adjoining  the  old  mill ;  the  new  structure  was 
I  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  sixty  by  fifty  feet,  four 
I  stories  high,  with  a  spacious  and  comfortable  base^ 
I  ment  under  it,  which  they  fitted  up  with  every  appli*- 
I  ance  for  a  first-class  machine-shop  for  making  t^eir 
'  repairs  and  much  of  their  machinery.    One  hundred 
ribbon-looms  were  set  up  in  this  new  mill.    On  Jan.  1, 
I  1877,  the  entire  works  were  concentrated  in  the  build- 
I  ings  on  Temple  and  Matlock  Streets,  the  Ward  Street 
I  mill  being  vacated.    But  the  new  quarters  soon  proved 
!  to  be  still  inadequate  for  the  constantly  increasing 
I  business  of  the  firm,  and  during  1877  the  old  mill  was 
I  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  story,  to  make 
I  room  for  more  ribbon-looms.    A  dye-house,  of  frame, 
j  one  story  high,  one  hundred  and  seventy  by  forty 
I  feet,  was  also  built  the  same  year.    In  1878  another 
mill  was  erected  on  Temple  Street,  adjoining  the  orig* 
inal  purchase,  and  also  of  brick,  four  stories  high, 
one  hundred  by  fifty  feet  in  area,  to  provide  additional 
facilities  for  the  spinning  department.    The  follow* 
ing  year,  1879,  still  another  building  was  put  up,  in 
the  rear  of  the  others,  also  of  brick,  one  hundred  by 
fifty  feet,  four  stories  in  height.    This  was  erected  for 
the  weaving  of  piece  goods  and  dress  silks,  which  was 
a  new  departure  for  the  firm,  as  they  had  hitherto 
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the  business  had  increased  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  room,  and  he  leased  the  Byard  Market  build- 
ing, on  Ellison  and  Van  Houten  Streets,  which  is 
three  hundred  feet  long,  and  has  an  average  width  of 
about  sixty  feet.  It  is  brick,  one  story  high.  He  put 
a  large  amount  of  throwing  machinery  in  this  build- 
ing, and  in  July  of  the  same  year  removed  his  entire 
establishment  thither.  He  now  employs  about  150 
hands,  paying  them  about  $40,000  in  wages  yearly, 
and  on  his  7000  spindles  spins  about  60,000  pounds 
of  raw  silk  annually.  His  son-in-law,  GreorgeG.  Til- 
lotson,  is  now  associated  with  him  in  the  business, 
the  firm-name  being  John  C.  Ryle  &  Co.  . 

Orescent  Mill,— About  1870,  Eugene  Walther,  a  Chi- 
cago merchant,  formed  a  partnership  with  Frederick 
Baer,  of  Paterson,  as  E.  Walther  &  Co.,  to  manufac- 
ture silk  ribbons  in  Paterson.  They  hired  a  part  of 
Huntoon's  Mills,  in  Broadway,  opposite  Bridge  Street, 
and  in  the  course  of  1671  or  1872  erected  a  brick  mill 
on  Rip  Van  Winkle  Avenue,  near  Cliff  Street,  two 
stories  high,  and  about  forty  by  one  hundred  feet  in 
area.  About  1875  the  mill  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Sterrett,  Ryle  &  Murphy  (Charles  N.  Sterrett,  Reu- 
ben Ryle,  and  Boethius  Murphy),  who  continued  the 
weaving  of  ribbons  until  1878,  when  they  sold  most 
of  their  looms  to  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.  After  a 
while  the  Crescent  Manufacturing  Company  took  the 
mill,  and  they  now  employ  50  or  60  hands  in  throwing 
raw  silk,  paying  $10,000  or  $15,000  yearly  in  wages, 
and  working  up  about  20,000  pounds  of  silk  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Gerrit  Planten,  Jr.,  and  Peter  Ryle 
are  the  principal  owners  of  the  concern. 

Bbwell  <k  Scholes. — Jerome  Vacher  has  been  weav- 
ing silk  in  Paterson  for  many  years  in  the  Watson 
machine-shop  building,  on  Railroad  Avenue,  in  the 
Gun  Mill,  and  in  1878  in  the  old  duck-mill  on  Van 
Houten  Street,  opposite  Mill,  where  he  had  sixty-five 
looms,  weaving  piece  goods  and  chenille.  In  1881  he 
sold  out  to  Howell  &  Scholes,  to  whom  he  had  become 
indebted,  and  moved  to  the  Merrill  building,  on  River 
Street,  where  he  now  runs  15  broad-silk  looms.  How- 
ell &  Scholes  have  extended  the  business  in  the  duck- 
mill,  and  now  employ  about  100  hands,  weaving  hand- 
kerchief and  broad  goods.  They  also  have  about  1400 
spindles  to  do  their  own  throwing. 

George  Spangenmacher, — Charles  S.  Auer  started  in 
the  silk  business  in  Paterson  about  tiie  year  1870, 
carrying  it  on  in  a  small  way  in  several  different 
places  in  or  near  the  city,  being  one  time  at  Haledon. 
In  1880,  George  Spangenmacher  went  into  partnership 
with  him,  and  they  leased  half  of  the  one-story  brick 
building  along  the  raceway,  in  front  of  the  Hope  Mill, 
and  in  this  place  and  in  a  large  one-story  addition  to 
it  they  carried  on  the  silk  manufacture  until  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  when  Auer  sold  out  his  interest  to  his 
partner,  but  took  all  the  machinery  away,  removing 
to  Connecticut.  Spangenmacher  then  proceeded  to 
fit  up  the  premises  with  new  machinery,  all  looms. 
The  building  is  forty-five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 


feet,  and  contains  70  hand-looms,  on  which  are  woven 
broad  silks,  grenadines,  satin  brocades,  plain  satin, 
handkerchiefs,  and  goods  of  a  like  character.  There 
are  about  100  hands  employed,  who  work  up  120 
pounds  of  organzine  and  200  pounds  of  tram  weekly, 
and  receive  wages  amounting  to  $35,000  to  $50,000 
yearly.  In  February,  1882,  Mr.  Auer.  returned  to 
Paterson  and  resumed  his  former  connection  with 
Mr.  Spangenmacher. 

.  Freeman  &  Smallwood. — In  1873,  John  H.  Small- 
wood  started  business  in  a  modest  way  in  a  little 
room  in  the  rear  of  No.  110  Straight  Street,  weaving 
cut-ups  or  broad  silks  on  two  or  three  looms.  In 
1875,  Henry  H.  Freeman  bought  an  interest  in  the 
business,  and  the  firm  of  Freeman  &  Smallwood  was 
formed,  continuing  the  business  at  the  same  place 
with  six  hand-looms.  Having  more  capital  they  soon 
removed  to  Dunlop's  frame  mill,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Straight  and  Morton  Streets,  where  they 
occupied  the  upper  floor,  forty  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  and  employed  fifty  to  seventy-five  hands. 
Their  business  was  now  extended  to  include  handker- 
chiefs, veils,  grenadines,  etc.  In  February,  1880, 
they  began  the  erection  of  a  silk-mill  on  a  plot  of 
thirty-two  lots,  on  Front  and  Rockland  Streets,  being 
the  first  mill  erected  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
silk  by  steam-power  in  Totowa.  This  fact  and  its 
conspicuous  position,  it  crowning  the  height  to  the 
northwest  of  the  Falls,  give  it  special  prominence. 
The  new  building  was  to  be  completed  in  October, 
1880,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  not  ready  for  occu- 
pancy until  April,  1881,  when  the  firm  removed 
thither.  The  mill  is  forty-two  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  the  first  story  of  stone  and  brick,  and  the 
two  upper  stories  of  frame.  Power  is  supplied  by  a 
fifteen  horse-power  engine.  Water  is  pumped  from 
a  well  on  the  premises  to  the  top  of  the  mill  for 
various  uses.  From  125  to  150  hands  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  broad  silks,  dress  silks,  grena- 
dines, handkerchiefs,  etc.,  their  wages  amounting  to 
$40,000  to  $50,000  yearly,  and  the  finished  goods  to 
$125,000.  During  the  year  1882  it  is  expected  that 
another  mill,  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  forty-two  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  will  be  erected  on  the 
adjoining  lots  by  the  firm  for  the  extension  of  their 
business  in  the  same  lines  as  at  present  carried  on. 

Ashley  &  Bailey, — Dwight  Ashley  and  Peter  Bailey 
began  business  in  the  early  part  of  1873  in  a  small 
building  on  Tyler  Street,  where  they  had  four  looms 
running.  In  the  course  of  nine  months  they  re- 
moved to  a  larger  room  in  Straight  Street,  opposite 
Tyler,  and  there  set  fifteen  looms  in  operation.  In 
1875  or  1876  they  took  the  top  floor  of  the  Jaffray 
Mill,  in  Market  Street,  opposite  Pine,  a  room  forty- 
five  by  eighty  feet,  and  there  greatly  extended  their 
business,  running  forty  looms.  In  January,  1880,  they 
built  a  mill  of  their  own  on  Warren  Street,  next  to  the 
Erie  Railway,  forty  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  area,  three  stories  high,  occupying  the  second  and 
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third  floors.  In  Jane  of  the  same  year  a  fierce  hurri- 
cmne  swept  orer  that  part  of  the  city  and  lifted  off  the 
roof  and  the  greater  part  of  the  apper  story,  causing 
a  loss  estimated  at  $40,000.  The  mill  was  rebuilt, 
two  stories  in  height,  with  an  addition  in  front,  forty- 
five  by  forty  feet,  three  stories  high.  The  firm  now 
o(*cnpy  the  whole  of  this  addition  aad  the  upper 
floor  of  the  rest  of  the  mill.  They  have  98  power 
and  24  hand-looms,  and  make  broad  silks,  handker- 
chiefs, tie-silks,  scarfs,  etc.  They  throw  their  own 
silk  at  another  mill  at  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  using  about 
10,000  pounds  of  raw  silk  yearly.  In  the  Paterson 
mill  from  175  to  200  hands  find  employment,  and  re- 
ceive about  $80,000  wages  yearly ;  at  Fort  Plain  50 
hands  are  at  work,  who  are  paid  about  $8000  wages 
per  year. 

John  Phillips  McKay, — Mr.  McKay  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  silk  industry  of  Paterson  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  For  most  of  that  time  he  has  done  val- 
uable service  as  secretary  of  the  Paterson  Silk  Asso- 
ciation. Coming  to  America  from  Macclesfield,  where 
he  worked  all  his  life  in  and  about  silk,  he  was  for 
two  years  with  the  late  William  Ryle  in  the  silk  im- 
j>orting  trade  in  New  York  City.  Two  years  later  he 
came  to  Paterson  to  take  a  responsible  position  in 
the  Murray  Mill,  which  he  held  until  1872.  In  1869 
he  became  interested  in  the  Baare  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  operated  the  Upper  Murray  Mill 
until  1872.  In  the  fall  of  the  following  year  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  John  C.  Ryle,  the  firm- 
name  being  J.  P.  McKay  A  Co.  They  occupied  two 
floors  of  the  brick  mill  of  George  Addy,  in  Water 
Street,  between  Hamburg  and  Totowa  Avenues,  each 
floor  being  about  forty-five  by  ninety  feet,  where 
they  carried  on  silk-weaving.  This  partnership  was 
dissolved  at  the  end  of  one  year.  Mr.  McKay  con- 
tinued the  business  on  his  own  account  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  same  mill,  employing  about  20  hands,  and 
running  a  dozen  looms  on  specialties,— handkerchiefs, 
ties,  scarfs,  grenadines,  veiling,  etc.  He  got  along 
finely,  and  began  branching  out  imme<liately.  In 
1875  he  commenced  working  on  commission,  and 
then  leased  the  second  floor  of  the  same  building, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1879  took  possession  of  the 
first  floor,  which  had  just  been  vacated.  In  the  fall 
of  1880,  Mr.  Addy  completed  a  new  wing  to  his  mill 
along  the  river-bank,  on  the  west  side  of  the  first 
structure,  of  brick,  three  stories  high  and  basement, 
forty-two  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  Mr. 
McKay  leased  it  and  soon  filled  it  with  machinery 
for  a  general  extension  of  his  business,  all  of  which 
he  had  in  operation  by  the  Ist  of  January  following. 
In  January,  1882,  he  began  throwing  silk  on  his  own 
account.  He  now  has  150  looms,  power  and  hand  in 
equal  numbers,  and  throwing  machinery  in  propor- 
tion. About  300  hands  are  employed,  and  it  takes 
about  $150,000  to  $175,000  to  pay  them  all  during  a 
year.  About  40,000  pounds  of  raw  silk  are  worked 
up  in  a  twelvemonth  into  all  sorts  of  beautiful  fabrics, 


afler  designs  made  in  the  mill, — specialties :  handka- 
cbiefa,  grenadines,  Teilings,  dreas  goods,  elc,— tk 
Talne  of  which  amounts  to  half  a  miUioB  doUarsyeftrir. 
The  machinery  is  run  by  a  forty  h<»9e-power  utas- 
engine,  and  by  two  turbine- wheels  of  fifteen  hGC9^ 
power  each.  Some  of  Mr.  McKay's  specialtisi  pf^ 
duced  in  1881  created  a  decided  fiux>re  in  the  tnde. 
so  novel  and  beautiful  were  the  designs  mud  ae  excd- 
lent  was  the  finishing,  which,  by  the  way,  was  tl 
done  in  his  mill.  He  now  carries  on  every  prooes 
except  dyeing.  He  even  cuts  his  own  cards^  whkt 
are  placed  in  the  Jacquard  looms  to  work  oat  the  ik- 
sign  in  the  woven  fabric.  Daring  the  winter  of  IS^l- 
82  he  made  some  experiments  in  the  weaving  of  i 
peculiarly  rich  and  heavy  silk  plush,  which  roayu^ 
day  become  an  important  feature  of  his  hnsiness. 

Georgr  SingUUm. — Mr.  Singleton's  first  openUi«3* 
as  a  silk-manu&cturer  were  in  the  Watson  Works,  m. 
Railroad  Avenue  and  Grand  Street.  He  was  bnnwd 
out  there  with  heavy  loss  in  1875,  when  he  renovd 
in  July  of  that  year  to  the  Jaffray  Mill,  in  3fArt«i 
Street  near  Spruce.  In  May,  1879,  he  retamed  »> 
the  Watson  Works,  leasing  the  second  flow  of  tk 
building,  two  hundred  by  fifty-six  feet,  with  an  I 
forty-two  by  sixty  feet,  and  another  room  fifty-f(ffir 
by  seventy-five  feet.  His  business  is  the  manu(acti»'  • 
of  machine-twist,  sewing-silks,  embroideriea,  tnm 
and  organzines.  He  dyes  and  finishes  his  machi^ 
twist  and  sewing-silks  on  his  own  premises,  aU  res^ 
for  the  market.  From  130  to  140  hands  are  employ ei 
Mr.  Singleton  has  combined  the  doubling  and  tk 
twisting  of  machine-twist  silk  on  the  one  machint^.  £c 
some  extent  giving  the  threads  a  slight  tw»t  whilr 
they  are  being  doubled.  The  process  is  found  to  br 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  old  way,  giviiig  tk 
twisted  thread  more  uniformity  and  strength  thsc 
formerly.  Mr.  Singleton  has.  a  large  mill  at  Dover, 
N.  J.,  whither  he  contemplates  removing. 

Barnes  d'  iVf/.— In  1874,  David  A.  Barnes  tfid 
John  T.  Peel  formed  a  partnership  as  Barnes  & 
Peel,  and  took  two  floors  of  the  old  Beaver  MUl  tad 
the  long,  low  building  in  the  yard,  for  the  mann&e< 
ture  of  silk  braids  and  bindings,  silk  ae^es  is: 
sleeve  linings,  and  trams  and  organzines.  Their 
business  proved  a  complete  success,  an4  in  tiie  course 
of  time  they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Beavo-  Mill- 
three  stories,  basement,  and  attic — and  the  third  flot^r 
of  the  Machinists'  Association  building  op|k)site,  sd^ 
gave  employment  to  one  hundred  hands,  whom  th^ 
paid  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  wages^  Is 
January,  1881,  owing  to  the  great  expansion  of  their 
business,  they  removed  to  the  Gkrrct  EUx^  Mill,  ja.< 
erected  by  the  Harbours  on  Grand  Street^  west  ot 
Spruce,  leasing  the  second  and  third  floors  of  ths! 
immense  structure,  each  floor  being  fifty  by  foar  hun- 
dred and  five  feet  in  area.  They  now  employ  ^' 
hands,  whose  wages  will  amount  to  firom  f60,000  to 
$70,000  per  annum,  and  they  produce  goods  to  tbf 
value  of   $400,000  to    $600,000  yearly,   principally 
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tailors'  trimmings.  The  firm  stands  easily  first  in 
the  United  States  in  the  magnitude  of  its  production 
in  this  peculiar  line  of  goods,  no  other  coming  any- 
where near  it.  Their  machinery  is  run  by  steam- 
power. 

Nightingale  Brothers, — These    young    men — John 
and  Joseph  Nightingale — oome  of  a  family  experi- 
enced for  many  years,  if  not  for  generations,  in  the 
silk  manufacture,  so  that  it  came  natural  to  them,  as 
it  were,  to  be  in  the  business  themselves.     Their 
father,  James  Nightingale,  Sr.,  was  brought  up  to  the 
business  in  England,  and  his  sons  learned  it  at  an 
early  age.  Coming  to  this  country,  they  worked  for  a 
while  in  various  mills,  and  in  1875  concluded  to  set 
up  for  themselves.     Their,  success  has  been  really 
wonderful  in  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed.    They 
began  in  a  small  room  in  the  Washington  Market, 
with  a  single  loom.    That  and  their  skill  and  untiring 
industry  constituted  their  capital,  and  these  have 
proved  a  sufficiency,  as  the  event  has  shown.    Each 
being  so  perfectly  familiar  with  the  manufacture  in 
all  its  details,  they  were  able  to  make  a  class  of  goods 
that  readily  found  a  market,  and  consequently  their 
business  rapidly  increased,  so  that  by  1878-79  they 
had  to  secure  more  spacious  quarters.    The^  they 
found  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  old  Boudinot  Mill,  at 
the  northwest  comer  of  Straight  and  Ellison  Streets. 
This  was  sixty-five  by  eighty  feet  in  area.    Here  they 
branched  out  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  in  a 
short  time  not  only  filled  it  with  machinery,  but  hired 
a  large  frame  shop  on  Pearl  Street  near  Straight, 
forty  by  sixty  feet,  three  stories  in  height,  which  they 
filled  with  hand-looms  entirely.    During  1881  they 
also  leased  the  second  and  third  floors  of  a  new  mill 
next  north  of  their  Straight  Street  mill,  each  floor 
being  forty  by  eighty-eight  feet  in  area,  where  the 
winding  and  warping  machinery  was  concentrated. 
In  November,  1881,  the  Boudinot  Mill  was  bought, 
and  immediately  prepared  for  a  fiirther  extension  of 
their  business.    The  entire  building  was  thoroughly 
overhauled,  and  without  delay  both  floors  were  com- 
pletely filled  with  new  and  improved  machinery,  the 
other  premises  previously  leased  being  also  retained. 
They  now  have  about  170  power-looms  and  30  hand- 
looms,  and  about  3000  spindles.     The  raw  silk  is 
taken  into  the  mill  and  put  through  every  process  ex- 
cept the  dyeing.    A  splendid  new  eighty  horse-power 
steam-engine  supplies  the  motive-power  for  the  Bou- 
dinot Mill.    About  400  hands  are  employed  by  the 
firm,  and  from  700  to  800  pounds  of  raw  silk  are  used 
weekly,  or  firom  35,000  to  40,000  pounds  yearly,  the 
value  of  which  is  from  $200,000  to  $250,000.    The 
firm   make  all  kinds  of  silk  fabrics,   dress  goods, 
handkerchiefs,  etc.,  but  their  handkerchiefs  have  been 
a  specialty  with  them,  and  they  have  produced  some 
of  the  finest  grades  in  Paterson.    They  employ  no 
agents  and  have  no  commission-house,  selling  their 
own  goods  directly  through  their  New  York  store, 
No.  389  Broadway,  New  Yprk. 


Louis  Franhe, — Mr.  Franke  started  in  the  silk  busi- 
ness on  Jan.  1, 1876,  or  immediately  thereafter,  his 
lease  of  the  Pope  Mill  on  the  river-bank  dating  from 
that  time.  This  building  is  one  hundred  by  forty-five 
feet  in  area,  three  stories  high.  He  used  but  one 
floor  at  first,  having  150  hands  engaged  in  making 
tram  and  organzine,  fringes,  twist,  etc.  In  the  course 
of  a  short  time  he  had  filled  the  whole  mill  with  his 
throwing  machinery,  and  had  found  the  business  so 
remunerative  that  he  felt  justified  in  providing  him- 
self with  permanent  quarters  more  spacious  in  their 
extent.  He  accordingly  bought  ground  on  River 
Street,  extending  back  to  the  river,  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  Bridge  Street  bridge  on  the  east.  The 
land  was  partly  covered  with  old  buildings,  and  the 
earth  sloped  down  to  the  river,  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  property  being  anything  but  attractive.  With 
the  aid  of  an  architect  and  skillful  mechanics  all  this 
has  been  changed,  and  the  comer  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city.  A  massive  wall  was  first  built  all 
along  the  river-front  and  carried  up  a  trifle  above 
the  street-level,  then  the  foundations  for  a  mill  were 
laid,  and  the  earth  filled  in  all  around.  The  mill  it- 
self was  then  carried  up.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  the  city,  the  exterior  being  exceedingly  at- 
tractive in  its  appearance.  It  is  two  hundred  feet 
long,  fifty  feet  deep,  three  stories  high,  with  project- 
ing wings,  forty  by  fifty  feet.  The  interior  is  fitted 
up  with  every  appliance  that  science  could  suggest 
and  money  provide  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  employ^.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  heating  and  ventilation,  the  arrangements  to  that 
end  being  of  the  most  elaborate  and  ingenious  char- 
acter. The  entire  mill  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Franke  in 
carrying  on  the  same  business  as  formerly.  When 
busy  about  350  hands  are  employed,  and  it  takes 
$1600  per  week  to  pay  them.  Henry  W.  Struss  is  a 
partner  of  Mr.  Franke  in  the  business,  but  the  mill  ia 
run  in  the  name  of  Louis  Franke  alone. 

R.  &  H,  Adams, — Some  account  has  been  given 
heretofore  of  the  cotton  manufacture  carried  on  by 
R.  &  H.  Adams  at  the  Harmony  Mill.  In  1876  this 
firm  engaged  in  the  silk  business,  starting  with  about 
4000  spindles,  26  ribbon-looms,  and  25  handkerchief- 
looms,  and  employing  225  hands.  Thus  it  was  a  large 
silk  establishment  from  the  first,  being  exceeded  by 
not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  city  at  the  time. 
The  firm  did  a  general  silk  manufacturing  business, 
taking  the  raw  silk  and  turning  it  out  as  finished  rib- 
bons or  broad-silk  dress-goods.  They  did  all  the 
work  except  the  dyeing.  In  1879,  Henry  Adams, 
then  the  sole  owner,  began  enlarging  the  business, 
and  on  Nov.  1, 1881,  he  had  1400  winding  spindles, 
2500  spinners,  600  doublers,  1900  last-time-overs,  and 
500  tram-mill  spindles  running  in  his  mills,  with  36 
ribbon-looms  and  40  broad-silk  looms,  using  800 
pounds  of  raw  silk  weekly,  and  employing  about  350 
hands,  whose  wages  footed  up  $100,000  and  more  per 
year.    Mr.  Adams  has  a  certain  advantage  in  com- 
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bining  the  silk  manufmctare  with  his  cotton  businaM. 
Everywhere  the  mmqaito-nettiDg,  buckrams,  etc.,  of 
R.  A  H.  Adams  are  known,  and  when  a  **  drummer*' 
cannot  sell  one  class  of  the  firm's  productions  he  can 
generally  sell  the  other,  and  thus  there  is  always 
a  market  found  for  one  or  the  other  productions  of 
these  mills. 

Oforge  BroomhaH  began  wearing  handkerchiefs  for 
his  own  account  in  a  small  frame  building  in  front  of 
the  Gun  Mill  in  June,  1878,  having  twelve  hands 
working  for  him  and  six  looms  running.  In  Novem- 
ber he  took  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  where 
he  put  in  some  winding  machinery  and  four  hand- 
looms,  and  added  another  hand-loom  down-stairs. 
In  February,  1880,  he  removed  to  Ashley  &  Bailey's 
mill,  on  Warren  Street,  leasing  the  first  floor,  forty 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  He  now  has  the 
whole  floor  filled  with  machinery  for  weaving,  wind- 
ing, and  warping,  there  being  sixty  power-looms.  He 
employs  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  hands,  paying 
out  about  $45,000  to  $50,000  in  wages  yearly.  He 
uses  about  20,000  to  25,000  pounds  of  tram  and  organ - 
cine  annually.  The  production  conAiste  of  handker- 
chiefs, figured  piece  goods,  dress  goods,  and  scarfs; 
there  is  a  capacity  for  turning  out  six  hundred  dozen 
of  handkerchiefs  weekly,  or  one  hundred  dozen  a 
day. 

Anthmiy  Porochard  started  weaving  silk  on  his  own 
account  in  the  fall  of  1877,  in  Smith  Street,  with  three 
looms.  In  1879  he  removed  to  the  third  floor  of  No. 
177  Market  Street,  and  has  since  extended  his  room, 
until  he  has  a  shop  fifty  by  seventy  feet,  and  runs 
twenty-one  hand-  and  six  power-looms,  employing 
thirty  hands  in  the  weaving  of  broad  silks,  dress- 
goods,  etc. 

Benjamin  Cnrley  has  been  since  1878-79  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk  watch-guards,  fish-lines,  eye- 
glass cords,  and  silk  braids.  He  has  a  room,  thirty- 
six  by  forty  feet,  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Union 
Works,  corner  of  Market  and  Spruce  Streets,  where 
he  employs  five  or  six  hands.  It  is  a  peculiar  and 
interesting  branch  of  the  silk  industry. 

7%€  Winfield  Manufacturing  Company  carries  on  the 
same  business  on  a  larger  scale  at  Weavertown,  Al- 
bert D.  Winfield,  the  president,  having  been  engaged 
in  that  branch  of  the  silk  manufacture  for  several 
years. 

James  McAllister  began  throwing  silk  on  commis- 
sion in  1878,  and  now  employs  forty  to  sixty  hands, 
in  the  upper  floor  of  the  mill  at  the  corner  of  Jack- 
son and  Greene  Streets.  He  works  up  about  four 
hundred  pounds  of  silk  weekly. 

Hopper  &  Scott. — This  firm  started  business  in  the 
spring  of  1879.  The  members  are  John  H.  Hopper 
and  Robert  Scott.  Mr.  Hopper  had  previously  had 
no  experience  in  silk  manufacture,  but  Mr.  Scott 
was  an  old  hand  at  it.  He  was  brought  fVom  Con- 
necticut to  Paterson  by  Mr.  John  Ryle  to  start  up  a 
power-loom  for  weaving  silk,  having  been  familiar 


with  that  kind  of  work  before.  In  April,  18$0> 
experimented  on  a  loom  which  had  been  used  If 
weaving  cotton-duck  in  Passaic  Mill,  No.  2,  dot 
known  as  Barbour's  Passaic  Flax-Mill,  on  Spreet 
Street  opposite  Oliver.  He  tested  it  for  two  or  thm 
dajrs,  putting  on  a  warp  and  woof,  and  actaallj  wot; 
several  yards  of  excellent  silk  cloth  by  power,  bei^ 
the  first  to  succeed  in  the  attempt  in  Paterson.  Be 
he  found  the  loom  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  fortb 
work,  and  advised  Mr.  Ryle  not  to  persevere  win 
that  kind  of  loom,  as  it  would  not  be  profitable.  Ef 
remained  some  time  in  Mr.  Ryle's  employ,  then  spet- 
ten  years  with  Hamil  &  Booth,  and  seven  years  vm 
with  John  Dunlop  from  the  fall  of  1871.  On  leans: 
him  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Hopper 
Hopper  A  Scott  first  leased  the  third  floor  of  tk 
Hope  Mill,  on  Mill  Street  opposite  Passaic,  a  roc: 
thirty-eight  by  ninety-six  feet,  starting  with  tweiiTy 
five  hands  in  throwing  tram  and  organzine  on  crc 
mission.  In  six  months  they  found  it  neceasary* 
lease  the  second  floor  of  the  same  building,  and  tbr 
now  occupy  them  both,  and  are  contemplatiog  t 
addition  of  still  more  room.  They  employ  60  has* 
exclusively  in  throwing,  and  pay  them  |30,0(» 
wage\  yearly.  They  use  500  to  600  pounds  of  ir 
silk  weekly,  taking  it  in  the  bale  and  making  it  .^^ 
thread  ready  for  weaving.  They  have  been  an  - 
the  most  successfiil  of  new  firms  in  Paterson. 

B.  Adams  dt  Cb.— In  1880,  Robert  Adams  (fonnf^ 
of  the  firm  of  R.  &>  H.  Adams)  and  James  En^ 
formed  a  partnership  as  R.  Adams  A  Co.,  and  \x^ 
the  Hamilton  Mill,  then  just  rebuilt  after  the ' 
which  had  destroyed  the  old  mill.  The  new  built' 
was  of  brick,  seventy-five  by  forty  feet,  four  ^Z" 
high.  The  firm  started  the  silk  business,  boying" 
raw  silk  and  weaving  it  into  ribbons,  handkerdi^^ 
dress-goods,  and  in  brief  carried  on  a  general  f^^ 
business  in  all  its  branches  except  dyeing.  Tit: 
business  soon  extended  so  rapidly  that  theyhi^- 

,  lease  the  lower  floor  of  the  Hope  Mill  and  half  • 
its  ofSce,  next  to  the  Hamilton  Mill,  besides  ap^ 
tion  of  the  Franklin  Mill.  Not  having  room  tJ^ 
even  yet,  they  set  about  the  erection  of  an  imifi^ 

^  addition  to  the  Hamilton  Mill,  so  that  the  enJ&r^* 
mill  is  shaped  something  like  the   letter  H.  T:- 

,  narrow  neck  is  fifty  by  forty-six  feet,  and  the  ext«K^ " 
beyond  that  is  ninety-six  by  forty -six  feet,  aJI  t^' 
stories  high,  so  that  the  new  mill  is  one  of  the  laif^ 
in  Paterson.    Before  this  was  built  the  firm  ernplo^^ 

,  from  100  to  150  hands,  paying  them  from  |80,0f'^^ 
$40,000  wages  yearly.  When  the  entire  new  ^ 
gets  in  operation,  which  will  be  some  time  in  ^' 
spring  or  early  summer  of  1882,  it  is  expected  tbs 
about  400  hands  will  be  employed. 
James  H.  Bogers.^ln  the  fell  of  1880,  Mr.  Rogerv 

,  a  young  lawyer  of  Paterson,  took  the  silk  machine 
formerly  of  Ekings  &  Birsfelder,  in  the  Hope  Mil^^ 

I  and  removed  it  to  the  Upper  Murray  Mill,  in  MH 

I  Street  opposite  Ward.    Since  then  he  has  more  tbss 
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<loabled  the  machinery  and  the  business.  He 'occu- 
pies a  room  sixty  by  one  hundred  feet,  one  story  high, 
"with  70  looms, — 46  power  and  26  hand, — employing 
about  100  hands,  paying  them  about  $60,000  yearly  in 
ip^ages.    The  annual  production  is  about  $160,000,  and 


ployed;  in  1880  84,000.  In  1870  the  wages  paid 
amounted  to  $3,000,000 ;  in  1880  to  $9,000,000.  Al- 
most half  of  the  total  product  of  the  country  was 
made  in  Paterson,  there  being  1,400,000  pounds  of 
raw  silk  used  in  New  Jersey,  more  than  half  the  total 


consists  of  handkerchiefe  and  dress-goods.  In  Feb-  imports.  In  1880  there  were  12,680  persons  employed 
ruary,  1881,  he  had  but  ^Ye  looms.  William  Grim-  !  in  New  Jersey  silk-mills,  to  whom  $4,168,000  was  paid 
shaw  is  superintendent.  |  in  wages.    Paterson  has  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 

Dale  Mill. — In  this  great  building  there  are  several  .  silk  manufactures  of  the  State,  so  that  the  foregoing 
silk  manufacturers  besides  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Dale,     statistics  would  closely  approximate  the  condition  of 
In  December,  1880,  Joseph  Bamford  began  the  busi-  '  the  industry  in  Paterson  in  February,  1882. 
ness  at  the  corner  of  Grand  and  Spruce  Streets,  but  in  ! 
M^arch,  1881,  removed  to  the  Dale  Mill,  where  he  oc-  i 
cupies  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  another  on  the  i 

third  floor ;  he  has  26  looms  weaving  handkerchiefs,  ,  PTTAPTF'RTirv 

and  employs  80  hands,  paying  them  $12,000  or  $16,000  '  OMAi'lii.lCL.AV. 

yearly.    His  products  are  about  $100,000  per  annum.  '  CITY  OF  PATERSON— (C7on<.«ued). 

His  principal  weaving-room  was  lighted  during  the  ) 

winter  of  1881-82  by  electricity.  On  the  first  floor,  i  Velvet,  Silk  Plush,  etc. — There  are  two  meth- 
also,  James  Nightingale,  Jr.,  weaves  handkerchiefs  |  ods  of  weaving  velvet,  plush,  etc.  One,  the  old-fash- 
and  dress-goods  with  about  20  looms.  John  Locket  |  ioned  way,  is  by  the  use  of  wires,  and  the  other  is  by 
has  20  hand-looms  on  the  same  floor,  and  16  power-  j  using  a  very  ingenious  machine,  said  to  be  the  inven- 
looms  weaving  handkerchiefs.  On  the  same  floor,  i  tion  of  Samuel  Holt,  now  of  Paterson,  by  which  two 
also,  Philip  Dorgeval  weaves  dress-gooda,  gros  grains,  |  piles  of  velvet  are  woven  at  once,  and  separated  by  a 
etc.,  with  60  looms.  He  also  builds  looms.  On  the  i  knife  just  as  they  issue  from  the  loom, 
second  floor  Paul  Crawford  weaves  handkerchiefs  and  |      About  1869  the  first  hat- plush  was  woven  in  Pater- 


dress-goods,  running  80  looms.  Eugene  Vogelsang 
weaves  tie  silks,  scarfs,  etc.,  on  16  box-  or  tissue-looms 
for  weaving  three  or  four  colors  at  a  time.  He  occu- 
pies a  room  one  hundred  by  forty-four  feet,  and  em- 
ploys about  26  hands.    He  represents  an  immense 


son  by  a  Frenchman,  who  seems  to  have  got  discour- 
aged before  he  finished  his  first  warp.  The  plush 
was  not  a  success  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, as  it  failed  to  stand  the  hatter's  iron,  but  it 
made  up  into  fine  vestings. 


68tablishment  at  Crefeldt,  Germany,  where  1000  hands  \  Doubtless  the  first  velvet  woven  in  Paterson  was 
are  employed  on  this  class  of  goods ;  he  is  in  America  |  the  product  of  John  Fletcher,  who  wove  it  on  a  loom 
to  supply  special  demands  for  their  goods.  Third  |  with  wires,  in  his  own  house.  No.  106  Straight  Street, 
floor :  Samuel  Greenwood  throws  silk  on  commission,  i  about  1860-61 .  He  wove  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of 
and  employs  about  76  hands.  Frederick  Alcock  |  it,  twenty-two  inches  wide,  but  velvet  was  not  in 
bought  the  machinery  of  Edward  B.  Penrose  in  the  i  fashion  just  then,  and  the  sale  of  it  was  so  slow  that 
apring  of  1881,  and  has  added  largely  to  it  since  for  !  he  did  not  attempt  to  weave  more  than  the  one  piece, 
weaving  handkerchiefs  and  dress-goods.  He  employs  It  was  an  excellent  article,  and  lasted  a  long  time 
75  hands,  and  occupies  a  room  one  hundred  and  I  when  made  up  into  vests,  as  some  of  it  was. 
twenty-five  by  forty-four  feet.  Mr.  Alcock  was  for  In  1880,  Mr.  Fletcher  started  the  making  of  silk 
many  years  designer  in  the  Phoenix  Mill,  and  has  a  '  plush  for  millinery  goods  in  a  small  frame  mill  in  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  silk  business  in  all  its  '  rear  of  110  Straight  Street,  the  building  being  forty- 
branches.  I  five  by  twenty-four  feet,  two  stories  high.    Associated 

In  February,  1882,  Pfeffer  &  Wells  leased  the  Pope  '  with  him  was  his  son  William  and  his  brother  Wil- 
Mill,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  formerly  occupied  <  liam.  They  had  four  looms,  and  wove  a  very  fine 
by  Louis  Franke,  and  set  up  imported  machinery  for  '  article,  for  which  they  were  oflered  a  higher  price 
making  spun  silk,  from  which  velvet  is  woven.  Mc-  than  the  imported  article  of  the  same  grade  com- 
Culloch  &  Gregson  have  been  in  the  same  business  for  manded  in  the  New  York  market.  It  was  the  finest 
two  or  three  years  at  No.  42  Van  Houten  Street.  '  in  the  market.    All  they  made  found  ready  sale  as 

The  foregoing  is  far  from  a  full  list  of  the  silk  firms  '  long  as  there  was  any  demand  for  silk  plush  during 
of  Paterson,  but  the  accounts  given  in  the  preceding  I  1880  and  1881.  They  attribute  their  success  largely 
pages  of  the  several  manufacturers  sufficiently  illus-  '  to  the  peculiar  style  of  looms  they  use,  they  having 
trate  the  growth  of  this  mighty  and  beautiful  industry  '  made  their  own  looms.  At  the  present  writing  they 
in  Paterson.  |  are  preparing  for  a  considerable  enlargement  of  their 

A  few  statistics  by  way  of  summary  may  be  of  in-     business  in  1882. 
teres  here:    In  1870  the  silk  manufactures  of  the  i       The  American  Velvet  Company, — In  1861,  Samuel 
United  States  amounted  to  $12,000,000 ;  in  1880  to     Holt,  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  man- 
$34,000,000.     In  1870  there  were  12,000  hands  em-  i  ufacture  of  Turkish  towels,  invented  a  machine  for 
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weaving  silk  plush  on  power-looms,  which  also  wove 
two  piles  at  once  and  cut  them  apart  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  machine,  but  the  web  as 
it  comes  through  the  loom  is  precisely  as  if  two  pieces 
of  velvet  were  woven  together,  face  to  face,  and  then 
separated  by  a  sharp  knife.  That  is  precisely  the 
manner  in  which  velvet  and  plush  are  woven  on  this 
machine  invented  by  Mr.  Holt.  During  the  late  war 
velvet  was  very  costly  in  America,  on  account  of  the 
duty  and  the  high  rate  of  exchange,  and  some  gentle- 
men from  the  United  States  made  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Holt  to  come  to  this  country  and  introduce 
the  weaving  of  velvet  here  on  liis  patent  looms.  He 
arrived  here  in  August,  1864,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
experienced  hands,  and  started  operations  in  Newark. 
In  1866  the  parties  who  had  induced  him  to  come, 
having  formed  the  American  Velvet  Company,  bought 
a  tract  of  land  on  Essex,  Madison,  and  Beech  Streets, 
in  Paterson,  and  proceeded  to  erect  thereon  a  hand- 
some three-story  brick  mill,  two  hundred  by  forty-five 
feet,  fronting  on  Essex  Street.  In  February,  1866  or 
1867,  Mr.  Holt  removed  the  machinery  from  Newark 
to  the  new  building  in  Paterson.  About  forty  looms 
were  put  in  operation  and  about  one  hundred  hands 
employed.  They  wove  and  finished  several  thousand 
yards  of  velvet  and  plush,  having  a  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing three  thousand  yards  weekly,  and  the  goods 
were  sold  readily  in  the  New  York  market,  being 
scarcely  surpassed  for  fineness  of  quality.  The  com- 
pany also  imported  some  machinery  for  tearing  up, 
carding,  and  spinning  the  silk  from  pierced  cocoons, 
and  a  ferocious-looking  machine  the  "Devil"  was. 
But  the  stockholders  were  by  no  means  harmonious, 
and  in  1869  the  mill  was  closed.  The  machinery  was 
subsequently  sold  off  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  some  of 
the  looms  are  to  this  day  stored  away  at  Manhattan- 
ville,  where  they  have  lain  for  years,  the  owner  re- 
fiising  to  sell  them. 

Silk-Dyeing. — In  the  early  years  of  the  silk  manu- 
fJEicture  in  Paterson  one  drawback  was  the  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  dyeing  the  silk  on  an  extensive 
scale  and  with  uniform  effects.  There  were  many 
dyers,  it  is  true,  but  they  had  only  small  shops,  and 
could  not  fill  large  orders  as  promptly  as  was  often 
desired.  One  of  the  first  to  start  a  dye-house  on  the 
Ekiropean  plan  was 

Claude  CheppOy  who  in  1867  or  1868  erected  a  large 
brick  silk-mill  and  dye-house  on  Slater  and  Prince 
Streets  and  Dale  Avenue.  The  dye-house  is  one  hun- 
dred by  forty -eight  feet,  one  story  high,  on  Prince 
Street,  with  another  building  fifty  feet  front  on  Prince 
Street  and  Dale  Avenue,  and  two  hundred  feet  deep ; 
another  building,  of  frame,  is  forty-eight  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  He  introduced  the  most  improved 
machinery,  and  spared  no  pains  to  dye  and  finish  silk 
goods  as  finely  as  could  be  done  anywhere  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  of  great  value  in  stimulating  the  silk  manu- 
facture in  Paterson.    In  1877  he  went  into  partner- 


ship with  Jacob  Weidmann,  but  in  the  couxBe  of  a 
year  again  set  up  for  himself,  or  with  some  capitaiiati 
established  the  Paterson  Silk-Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Association,  which  has  since  been  spreading  out  in 
its  operations,  and  now  has  the  largest  works  of  the 
kind  in  the  city,  and  among  the  largest  in  the  country, 
at  Riverside,  where  the  entire  business  is  to  be  con- 
centrated during  the  year  1882.  Mr.  Greppo  has  re- 
cently imported  some  very  costly  machinery  for  dye- 
ing and  finishing  velvet. 

The  Weidmann  Silk- Dyeing  Company, — Jacob  Weid- 
mann started  in  the  business  in  a  small  way  about  ten 
years  ago  in  the  Dale  Mill,  removing  in  a  short  time 
to  the  comer  of  Paterson  and  Ellison  Streets,  where 
John  O'Neill  formerly  spun  and  dyed  silk.  The 
business  has  grown  to  immense  proportions,  and  now 
takes  in  a  series  of  buildings  on  the  comer  mentioned, 
covering  about  two  hundred  feet  square,  and  from  one 
to  three  stories  in  height.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Weid- 
mann bought  on  the  west  side  of  Paterson  8treet, 
nearly  opposite  his  works,  and  there  put  up  a  spacious 
building  with  omate  front,  twenty-five  by  one  hun- 
dred feet,  two  stories  and  basement ;  back  of  that  a 
dye-house  with  very  high  roof,  one  hundred  by  sixty 
in  area,  and  back  of  that  an  engine-house,  etc  He 
acquired  subsequently  another  brick  building,  extend- 
ing from  the  engine-house  to  Ellison  Street,  twenty- 
five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  Mr.  Weid- 
mann was  not  only  a  skillful  dyer,  but  be  had  a 
brother  who  was  a  chemist  of  high  repute  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  whose  knowledge  was  freely  con- 
tributed to  enable  the  Paterson  works  to  turn  out  the 
most  brilliant  specimens  of  dyeing.  All  sorts  of 
improved  machinery  have  been  used  in  the  establish- 
ment, which  sometimes  employs  as  many  as  300  (nt 
400  hands.  In  January,  1882,  the  concern  was  turned 
into  a  stock  company, — the  Weidmann  Silk- Dyeing 
Company;  Jacob  Weidmann  president,  John  East- 
wood treasurer.  Mr.  Eastwood  is  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer of  dye-stuffs  at  Belleville,  N.  J. 

See  &  Sheehan  started  in  the  silk-dyeing  business 
several  years  ago  in  Paterson  Street  near  Ellison, 
and  have  won  much  success. 

George  Morloi  was  for  many  years  the  dyer  for  the 
Cheneys,  the  eminent  silk  manufiicturers  at  South 
Manchester,  Conn.  About  ten  years  ago  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Jacob  Stettheimer  and  Samuel 
Nordinger,  the  two  latter  being  New  York  moneyed 
men,  under  the  firm-name  of  Morlot,  Stettheimer  & 
Co.  They  bought  some  buildings  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of  nitro-glycerine  on  the 
river-bank  near  the  foot  of  East  TenUi  Street,  where 
a  spring  of  fine  water  was  at  hand  and  a  large  brook. 
In  the  course  of  time  Mr.  Morlot  became  the  owner 
of  the  whole  business,  which  he  still  carries  on  at  the 
same  place.  His  works  have  been  greatly  enlarged 
since  he  began. 

The  American  Silk  Finiihing  Company  occupies  the 
lower  floor,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet> 
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of  the  old  cotton-mill  on  Greene  Street  between  Jack- 
eon  and  Spring.  They  finish  silks  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  have  made  some  preparations  for  finishing 
velvets  and  plushes. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  other  smaller  establishments 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  devoted  to  dyeing  and 
finishing  silks. 

Chemical- Works. — The  dyeing  of  silks  requires 
the  use  of  a  great  variety  of  dye-stufis,  and  for  thirty 
years  George  Barnes  has  been  making  pyroligneous 
acid  and  other  dye-stuffs  at  West  Paterson.  He  has 
extensive  works  at  that  place,  and  does  a  widely-ex- 
tended business. 

Andrew  Elvin  has  been  in  the  same  business  for 
many  years,  occupying  some  frame  buildings  on  Kip 
Van  Winkle  Avenue  until  the  latter  part  of  1881, 
when  he  took  possession  of  some  fine  new  brick  build- 
ings he  had  just  erected  at  Riverside,  at  the  foot  of 
Ea«t  Eighteenth  Street, — one,  one  hundred  by  sixty 
feet ;  another,  one  hundred  by  seventy ;  another,  one 
hundred  by  twenty-five.  He  employs  30  hands,  and 
turns  out  20  barrels  daily  of  pyroligneous  acid,  and 
10  of  nitrate  of  iron,  besides  tin  liquors,  crystals,  etc. 

Silk  Machinery. — When  the  manufacture  of  silk 
was  begun  in  Paterson  all  the  machinery  required 
had  to  be  imported  from  England  and  France.  It 
was  a  long  time  ere  there  was  sufficient  demand  for  it 
to  justify  its  manufacture  on  any  considerable  scale 
here.  Then  the  large  machine-shops  took  hold  of  the 
matter,  and  soon  began  to  turn  out  very  creditable 
machinery,  which  found  ready  sale  in  this  country. 
Some  of  these  large  shops  have  been  mentioned  in 
other  connections.  Within  a  few  years  there  have 
grown  up  shops  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufac- 
tmre  of  silk  machinery  and  supplies.  One  of  the  old- 
east  of  these  is  that  of 

Christian  Kohlhaas, — In  1863,  Mr.  Kohlhass  began 
m.aking  ribbon-looms  and  doing  all  kinds  of  jobbing 
on  silk  machinery,  having  learned  the  trade  in  Ger- 
many. He  had  a  small  shop  in  the  Franklin  Mill, 
where  he  remained  until  burned  out  in  1871,  when  he 
removed  to  the  old  duck-mill.  Three  years  later, 
his  business  having  grown  materially,  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  roomier  quarters,  and  he  leased  the  first  floor 
of  an  old  stone  building  along  the  river-bank,  below 
the  Gun  Mill,  the  room  being  forty  by  eighty  feet. 
With  the  enormous  growth  of  the  silk  industry  in 
Paterson  his  business  has  kept  pace,  especially  as  he 
and  his  two  sons  have  constantly  shown  a  remarkable 
mechanical  ingenuity  in  devising  and  improving  all 
kinds  of  machines,  with  all  sorts  of  odd  motions.  Some 
years  ago  they  invented  a  loom  which  wove  a  cartridge- 
belt  of  canvas,  with  as  many  cartridge  pockets  as  might 
be  desired,  woven  in  with  the  belt  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  seam.  It  was  the  first  time  this  sort  of 
weaving  had  ever  been  successfully  attempted,  and  it 
has  not  been  perfectly  imitated  since.  In  March, 
1881,  they  invented  a  circular-motion  shuttle,  which 
places  one-third  more  shuttles  in  the  same  space  than 


the  old  style  of  shuttle-motion.  It  is  an  extremely  odd 
afiair,  and  works  to  a  charm.  They  also  make  Jac- 
quard  machines  adapted  to  any  loom,  ribbon-looms, 
soft-silk  winders,  blocking-machines,  ribbon -calenders, 
silk  machinery  generally,  and  do  all  sorts  of  jobbing 
in  connection  with  the  silk  business.  Mr.  Kohlhaas 
employs  about  20  hands,  whose  wages  foot  up  $13,000 
yearly. 

James  Jackson, — Mr.  Jackson  served  his  time  with 
his  uncle,  William  Stubbs,  who  was  superintendent 
of  a  silk-mill  in  England,  and  thus  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  mechanism  of  silk  ma- 
chinery, but  also  of  the  various  processes  of  the  man- 
ipulation of  silk  from  its  raw  state  to  the  finished 
product.  He  was  thus  amply  equipped  to  set  up  for 
himself  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  machinery  when 
he  began  it  in  the  fall  of  1873  in  a  small  frame  build- 
ing, one  story  high,  twenty  by  sixteen  feet,  in  the  rear 
of  his  dwelling.  No.  41  Sherman  Avenue.  Besides 
himself  he  had  one  of  his  sons  and  another  man 
working  in  the  shop.  The  panic  coming  on  retarded 
the  growth  of  his  enterprise,  but  nevertheless  in  the 
course  of  six  months  he  had  another  hapd  at  work, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  were  four  hands 
under  him.  His  principal  product  was  Jacquard 
looms,  and  he  also  made  compass-boards.  He  was 
about  the  first  in  Paterson  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Jacquard  loom,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  imported  into  this  country.  Mr.  Jackson  em- 
bodied some  of  his  own  ideas  in  these  looms,  among 
other  things  reversing  the  working  of  the  baton, 
an  idea  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  most  other 
loom-builders.  His  great  object  was  to,  simplify  the 
Jacquard  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  this  he  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  use  his  looms. 
In  the  fall  of  1875  he  began  to  extend  his  business, 
and  he  then  occupied  part  of  the  cellar  of  his  house. 
This  did  not  suffice  to  accommodate  his  expanding 
trade,  and  in  September,  1877,  he  built  a  frame  mill, 
thirty  by  twenty-two  feet,  two  stories  and  a  half  in 
height,  at  No.  20  Albion  Avenue,  on  land  bought  for 
the  purpose.  He  now  employed  twelve  men.  Still 
his  accommodations  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  business,  and  a  year  later  he  was  com- 
pelled to  enlarge  his  mill  to  j;wice  its  former  size, 
making  it  twenty-two  by  sixty  feet  and  of  the  same 
height.  He  now  had  eighteen  men  in  his  employ.  In 
the  spring  of  1879  he  put  on  another  addition  in 
front,  thirty  by  thirty  feet,  three  and  a  half  stories 
high.  When  he  began  he  used  to  turn  out  one  loom 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  He  has  gradually  invented 
and  perfected  machinery  to  facilitate  the  manufacture 
of  his  looms,  until  in  1880  he  finished  800,  about  the 
same  number  in  1881,  and  in  1882  expects  to  show  a 
record  of  1000  finished  looms,  while  his  shop  has  a 
capacity  of  1500  if  they  should  be  actually  required. 
In  1878  a  400-Jacquard  cost  the  mill-owner  forty 
dollars  to  import ;  now  Mr.  Jackson  makes  and  sells 
them  for  twenty-six  dollars.  Other  sizes  sell  for  from 
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thirty-five  to  forty-fiye  dolUn  each.  Thas  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Jackson  has  heen  a  benefactor  to  the  Pater- 
ton  silk-manufactnren,  enabling  them  to  fill  their 
mills  with  better  looms  than  the  imported  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  before  he  engaged  in  Che  mannfiurtore.  He 
also  makes  compass-boards,  warping-mills,  both  for 
hand  and  power;  also  beaming- frames,  and  silk 
machinery  in  general.  His  annual  products  are 
about  $25,000.  Twenty-five  hands  are  employed,  who 
are  paid  about  $13,000  yearly. 

Robert  AtherUm. — Mr.  Atherton  was  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  Van  Riper  Manu&cturing 
Company's  shops.  In  November,  1879,  he  set  up  for 
himself  in  a  room  twenty-five  by  seventy -five  feet,  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  brick  building  on  River  Street, 
north  side,  near  Main  Street,  where  he  began  making 
silk  machinery, — winders,  doublers,  and  filling-ma- 
chines. In  May,  1880,  he  moved  to  the  brick  building 
on  Mill  Street  next  south  of  the  Essex  Mill,  occupy- 
ing one  floor  with  his  machine-shop,  employing 
twelve  or  fifteen  men.  In  May,  1881,  he  leased  the 
two-story  frame  building,  thirty  by  forty  feet,  on  the 
front  of  the  Gun  Mill  lot,  taking  both  floors  for  his 
work.  He  makes  the  various  kinds  of  silk  machinery 
mentioned,  and  does  jobbing  and  general  repairing. 
Many  of  his  machines  are  running  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  but  most  of  it  is  for  the  Paterson  Mills. 
He  employs  twelve  or  fifteen  men  when  bu.^y,  and 
pays  out  from  $3000  to  $6000  per  year  for  wages. 

Christian  Bredder  began  making  hand-looms  for 
weaving  broad-silk  goods  in  a  little  shanty  back  of 
his  house.  No.  56  Sheridan  Avenue,  in  1875,  the  room 
being  only  big  enough  for  one  man  to  work  in.  He 
next  moved  into  the  basement  of  his  house,  which 
was  large  enough  for  his  business  for  two  or  three 
years,  when  he  was  obliged  to  build  a  shop  eighteen 
by  thirty-five  feet  in  area,  two  stories  high,  of  frame, 
back  of  his  house,  and  there  he  now  employs  six  to 
ten  men  making  silk  machinery  in  general,  his  power 
being  supplied  by  a  six-horse  steam-engine.  The 
men's  wages  amount  to  about  $3000  yearly,  and  his 
annual  production  is  worth  about  $10,000. 

John  Wrigley  <Sc  Son, — John  Wrigley  started  a  small 
machine-shop  in  1848  on  the  Nightingale  Mill  lot. 
He  afterwards  went  into  partnership  with  his  brother 
Thomas,  and  continued  with  him  until  1859,  when  he 
quit  the  business.  Three  years  later  he  resumed  his 
old  business  of  making  comb-plates,  washers,  etc.,  at 
the  corner  of  Grand  and  Spruce  Streets,  whence  he 
soon  removed  to  the  foot  of  West  Street,  where  he 
remained  until  about  1876,  when  he  built  a  fine  large 
machine-shop  next  to  his  dwelling,  at  No.  120  Madi- 
son Street,  and  with  his  son  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  building  of  silk-looms  as  a  specialty. 
They  speedily  built  up  a  large  business  in  this  line, 
their  work  meeting  with  much  favor  among  silk-manu- 
fftcturers.  They  met  with  some  heavy  losses,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  some  buyer.-t  of  their  machinery,  in 
1880-81,  which  crippled  them  temporarily,  but  they 


have  a  fine  shop,  are  equipped  with  fint-nte  took, 
have  established  a  good  reputaticHi,  and  will  doubt* 
leas  get  their  share  of  patronage  in  the  future,  c 
heretofore. 

Benjamin  Eattwood  set  up  in  the  making  of  alk 
and  other  machinery  in  1873  in  a  very  modest  wtT 
in  the  rear  of  McCul loch's  brass-shop,  on  Van  Hoota 
Street,  removing  next  year  to  the  Beaver  Mill,  and 
thence  in  due  course  to  a  fine  set  of  bnildings  whid 
he  had  erected  on  Ramn  po  Avenue.  He  has  a  fbuDdrr 
and  blacksmith-shop  thirty-five  by  one  hundred  feel 
and  a  machine-shop  thirty-five  by  one  hundred  feet 
two  stories  high.  About  60  hands  are  empM 
earning  $80,000  of  wages  yearly.  Mr.  Eastwood 
carries  on  a  general  machine-shop,  but  latterly  b 
been  making  a  specialty  of  silk  machinery,  some  <& 
which  he  builds  on  patents  of  his  own,  which  hi^ 
found  favor  with  the  silk-manufactorers. 

Papeb  Boxes.— The  growth  of  the  silk  indiutn 
has  created  a  great  demand  for  paper  boxes  for  pad 
ing  the  finished  silk  goods. 

Robert  Blaekbum  started  the  making  of  paft^ 
boxes  in  1865  at  No.  67  Broadway,  on  the  n^ 
floor.  He  soon  moved  to  the  northeast  comer? 
Market  and  Paterson  Streets,  then  to  the  Smith  i 
Jackson  block,  and  in  1876-77  built  a  factory  for  L- 
own  use,  thirty  by  seventy -five  feet,  of  brick,  tfem 
stories  high,  on  Railroad  Avenue,  next  souUi  of  >: 
Dale  Mill.  He  employs  36  to  40  hands,  paying  th* 
$7000  or  $8000  every  year.  About  fifty  tons  of  ^' 
board  are  required  to  make  the  boxes  he  turns  oct- 
the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  four  hundred  refc- 
of  glazed  paper.  Most  of  his  boxes  are  for  the  s^ 
mills,  but  many  of  them  are  used  by  the  shirt  nus^ 
facturers  and  confectioners.  He  turns  out  about  ^" 
daily,  of  all  sizes. 

Frederick  Harding  began  the  same  business  in  \hi 
next  to  the  corner  of  Ellison  and  Summer  Smr^ 
taking  on  three  or  four  hands.  In  1880-81  he  bm* 
a  fine  brick  factory  in  Straight  Street,  west  aidcj^ 
north  of  Ellison,  forty  by  eighty-eight  feet  in  si» 
three  stories  high.  He  occupies  the  first  floor,  vb<^ 
he  employs  about  20  hands,  and  turns  out  1500  box?" 
daily,  cutting  up  three  or  four  tons  of  straw  boait^ 
monthly,  and  about  twenty-five  reams  of  gl>^ 
paper.  His  pay-roll  amounts  to  $5000  annually,  s^ 
his  production  to  about  $20,000. 

Bobbin-Turners.— The  demands  of  the  co«ci- 
and  flax -mil  Is  gave  rise  at  an  early  day  to  thee^ti^ 
lishment  of  shops  devoted  to  the  business  of  ton^ 
bobbins.  In  1824,  Chauncey  Andrews  employed  tr 
or  three  hands  to  assist  him4n  chair-making  and  tars- 
ing  bobbins.  In  1827  he  employed  three  hands,  9S^ 
James  Morris,  William  Jacobs,  and  Thomis  Va: 
Riper  were  in  the  business.  Samuel  Ensign,  fr^ 
Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  in  1827  associated  himself  ^ 
Abraham  Carter,  and  the  firm  of  Ensign  A  Carte 
carried  on  the  turning  business  for  several  years  <^ 
the  Beaver  Mill  lot.    John  Cutler  made  bobbins^ 
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about  fifteen  years,  part  of  the  time  in  the  rear  of  the 
Gun  Mill. 

Vdn  Riper  Manufacturing  Company, — ^Thomas  Van 
Riper  began  the  manufacture  of  bobbins  at  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J.,  about  1826,  removing  to  Paterson  about 
1827,  locating  on  the  river-bank,  in  the  rear  of  Van 
Winkle's  mill,  on  Boudinot  Street.  He  died  in  1834, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  business  by  his  son,  Peter 
V.  H.  Van  Riper.  The  mill  was  burned  down,  then 
rebuilt,  next  it  was  washed  away  bodily  by  a  freshet, 
and  having  been  again  replaced,  was  once  more 
burned  down.  Mr.  Van  Riper  then  removed  to 
Market  Street,  between  Mill  and  Cross,  running  by 
steam-power.  About  1845  he  built  a  shop  at  the 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Water  Streets,  where  the  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  until  1870,  employing  about  forty 
hands  towards  the  latter  date.  In  1866,  George  P. 
Van  Riper,  son  of  Peter,  was  taken  into  partnership, 
and  in  1869  the  concern  was  reorganized  under  a 
apecial  charter  as  the  Van  Riper  Manu&cturing  Com- 
pany. In  the  latter  year  the  senior  Mr.  Van  Riper 
died.  During  his  life  he  had  introduced  many  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  for  making  bobbins. 
In  the  fall  of  1870  the  company  built  a  frame  mill, 
fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  four  stories  high,  at  Park 
Ridge,  Bergen  County,  whither  the  Entire  bobbin- 
turning  business  was  removed.  Fifty-five  hands  were 
employed  at  the  new  mill.  It  was  burned  down  in 
the  fall  of  1875,  after  which  the  business  was  carried 
on  in  the  handsome  new  building  erected  by  the  con- 
cern in  the  spring  ot  1867,  and  which  is  brick  and 
iron  in  front,  being  fifty  by  fifty-five  feet  in  area,  four 
stories  high  and  basement,  with  brick  extension  forty- 
five  by  twenty  feet,  and  other  sheds  besides  for  storage 
purposes.  The  company  now  employ  about  30  hands 
in  making  bobbins,  using  the  very  best  machinery. 
Silk-  and  cotton-mills  are  supplied  all  over  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  East  and  South.  Bobbins  are 
made  principally  from  dogwood  and  beech,  though 
sugar-maple  is  also  used.  The  company  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $62,000.  President  and  Treasurer,  George  P. 
Van  Riper ;  Secretary,  William  J.  Atkinson. 

Scull  A  Co.y  Daggei*8  dk  Bow,  John  B,  Daggers. — In 
1855,  Isaac  Scull  and  Ellen  Durie  carried  on  the 
business  of  bobbin-turning  in  Boudinot  (now  Van 
Houten)  Street.  In  1858,  Mrs.  Durie  retired,  and 
John  R.  Daggers  and  William  Row  entered  the 
firm,  which  was  continued  under  the  old  title  of  Scull 
&  Co.,  in  the  Broomhead  building,  at  the  foot  of 
West  Street,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  in  the 
rear  of  Todd  &  Raflferty's  works.  Mr.  Scull  retired  in 
1860,  when  the  firm-name  became  Daggers  &  Row, 
under  which  title  the  turning  business  was  kept  up 
until  1880,  when  Mr.  Row  sold  out  to  Mr.  Daggers. 
Since  1865  the  shop  has  been  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  River  and  Mulberry  Streets.  Judge  Daggers 
employs  about  25  hands,  doing  all  kinds  of  wood- 
turning, — bobbins,  spools,  etc. 

J.  Atkinson  dt  Co, — In  1865,  James  Atkinson,  Sam- 


uel Brooks,  and  John  Reynolds  formed  a  partnership 
to  carry  on  wood-turning  in  all  its  branches,  but  es- 
pecially for  spinning-machinery.  The  firm-name 
was  Atkinson,  Brooks  &  Co.  They  took  a  shop  on 
River  Street,  nearly  opposite  Washington,  but  were 
burned  out  in  the  course  of  eight  months  after  start- 
ing in  the  business.  They  thereupon  bought  the  prem- 
ises Nos.  95  and  97  River  Street,  fifty  by  one  hundred 
feet,  with  brick  buildings  three  stories  high  and  fifty 
feet  deep.  Mr.  Brooks  remained  in  the  firm  but  two 
years ;  since  then  the  firm-name  has  been  J.  Atkinson 
Sc  Co.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  practical  man  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  works  as  hard  as  any  of  his  employes. 
They  make  bobbins  and  spools,  and  do  job  turning  of 
every  kind  in  wood.  The  whole  building  is  occupied 
by  the  firm,  either  in  manufacturing  or  in  the  storage 
of  stock,  of  which  they  carry  a  large  amount  con- 
stantly, the  better  to  supply  any  and  all  demands 
which  may  be  made  upon  them.  Their  bobbins  and 
spools  are  sold  mainly  to  the  silk-mills,  but  large 
quantities  also  go  to  cotton-mills,  flax-mills,  rope- 
walks,  etc.  Of  late  years  they  have  done  a  large 
business  in  the  turning  of  the  wooden  rollers  for  par- 
lor skates,  which  they  have  furnished  to  the  skate- 
manufacturers  by  the  hundred  thousand  at  a  time. 
About  25  hands  are  employed,' their  wages  being  about 
$10,000  altogether  during  the  year.  The  value  of  the 
annual  production  is  about  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

Daniel  Brown  began  in  1867  to  make  quills  for  silk- 
weavers,  occupying  a  part  of  the  front  building  of  the 
Franklin  Mill  and  a  small  building  in  the  rear.  The 
latter  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  1871,  and  Mr.  Brown 
has  since  occupied  it ;  it  is  two  stories,  twenty-eight 
by  thirty  feet.  He  employs  5  hands  and  very  inge- 
nious machinery  in  making  risers,  mill -nuts,  pulleys 
for  ribbon-looms,  swifts  for  winding  silk  from  the 
hanks  of  spools,  and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  in  the 
way  of  wood-turning. 

Leather  Belting.— khout  1850,  Peter  V.  H.  Van 
Riper  and  John  I.  Goetschius  began  making  leather 
belts  for  machinery  in  the  bobbin-shop  of  Mr.  Van 
Riper,  at  the  corner  of  Water  and  Clinton  Streets. 
Mr.  Goetschius  retired  from  the  firm  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  Mr.  Van  Riper  then  removed  the  business 
to  a  small  shop  in  Market  Street,  between  Mill  and 
Cross.  About  1863  he  bought  out  the  bobbin-shop  of 
Messrs.  Brooks  &  Blauvelt,  on  Boudinot  Street,  on  the 
Nightingale  lot,  and  occupied  the  premises  for  his 
leather  belting  business,  which  had  been  growing 
steadily  since  he  began.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he 
removed  the  business  once  more  to  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  Van  Riper  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  company  now  carries  on  the  business.  The 
origin  of  this  company  has  been  described  under  the 
head  of  "  bobbin-turners."  Ten  or  twelve  hands  are 
employed  in  the  business,  and  belts  are  supplied  to 
many  of  the  mills  in  Paterson  and  elsewhere.  Among 
the  largest  belts  finished  at  this  shop  was  one  forty 
inches  wide,  one  hundred  feet  long,  two-ply ;  another, 
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three-ply,  twentj-eight  inches  wide,  aod  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  long ;  othen  thirty-inch,  three-ply, 
and  thirty-eix-inch,  three-ply.  A  machine  is  used  to 
scour  and  set  out  the  leather  which  does  the  work  of 
several  men. 

Edward  C.  May,  who  for  many  years  had  a  harness- 
shop  in  an  old-fiuhioned  frame  building  on  the  site 
of  what  is  now  No.  74  Main  Street,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  leaiher  belting  about  1861,  and  kept 
it  up  for  five  or  six  years.  As  it  was  subsidiary  to 
his  other  business,  he  did  not  go  into  it  extensively, 
and  did  not  make  many  large  belts,  not  having  the 
facilities  in  his  cramped  quarters.  What  he  did  make, 
however,  were  of  excellent  character,  as  he  was  thor- 
ough and  painstaking  in  whatever  he  undertook. 

When  Peter  V.  H.  Van  Riper  made  his  first  leather 
belt  he  was  assisted  by  Cornelius  C.  Van  Houten, 
who  had  been  an  apprentice  and  journeyman  for  him 
for  years.  In  the  year  1866,  Mr.  Van  Houten  started 
in  the  same  busineM  for  himself,  in  connection  with 
Louis  Messenger,  the  firm  being  Van  Houten  A  Mes- 
senger. They  began  operations  in  a  two-story  frame 
building,  No.  87  Van  Houten  Street,  about  twenty- 
five  by  thirty-five  feet,  with  extension  twelve  by  fifteen 
feet.  The  business  has  been  carried  on  there  ever 
since.  Mr.  Messenger  withdrew  in  April,  1874,  since 
which  time  the  firm-name  has  been  C.  C.  Van  Houten 
&  Co.,  Walter  Van  Houten,  a  son  of  the  senior  mem- 
ber, having  an  interest  in  the  concern.  About  half 
of  their  belts  are  made  for  Paterson  mills ;  others  are 
sent  to  other  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  New  York 
and  other  Staten,  and  they  have  sent  some  to  Mexico 
and  South  America.  Among  their  largest  belts  have 
been  the  following:  one  three-ply, thirty-inch, ninety 
feet  long,  worth  $1U0() ;  one  two-ply,  thirty-inch,  ninety 
feet  long ;  one  two-ply,  twenty-four-inch,  two  hundred 
feet  long,  worth  $1100.  They  use  oak  leather,  Unned 
in  cold  liquors.  Two  men  are  employed  besides  the 
Messrs.  Van  Houten. 

lu  1875,  John  Messenger  and  Sigmond  Dringer 
began  the  business  of  making  leather  belting  in  the 
firame  building,  twenty-five  by  fifty  feet,  two  stories 
high,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Van  Houten  and 
Prospect  Streets,  up-stairs,  and  soon  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing a  good  reputation.  The  largest  belt  they 
produced  was  two-ply,  twenty-nine-inch,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  long;  another  was  four-ply,  twenty- 
four-inch,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  being 
one  of  the  very  largest  belts  ever  made  in  Paterson. 
In  the  fall  of  1881,  Mr.  Messenger  withdrew  from  the 
firm,  and  the  business  has  since  been  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Dringer  in  the  same  place.  Two  or  three  hands 
are  employed.  Mr.  Dringer  has  belts  of  his  manu- 
facture in  some  of  the  largest  mills  in  Paterson,  and 
has  always  sought  to  produce  the  best  class  of  work. 

Shirt  Manufacture.— During  the  late  war  the 
demand  for  army  supplies  led  E.  8.  Jafiray,  the  well- 
known  New  York  merchant,  to  devote  his  extensive 
mill,  next  west  of  the  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Ma- 


chine-Works, to  the  mannfiMstore  of  army  ahirts  tni 
other  army  clothing.  The  making  of  ahirts  was  cu- 
ried  on  here  for  tome  years,  one  hundred  or  more 
sewing-machines  being  run  and  hundreds  of  haa^ 
employed.  Soon  after  the  war  the  boalDeas  v» 
abandoned. 

MafUkatiam  Shirt- MIUm.— Ahoni  1865,  Messrs.  Sto; 
gis;  Perkins  A  Wilson,  from  Connecticat,  started  t:» 
manufacture  of  shirts  in  a  small  brick  bailding,  fbrrr 
by  forty,  two  stories  high  with  cellar,  on  Bit'T 
Street,  north  side,  opposite  the  foot  of  Patent 
Street.  In  the  fill  1  of  1867,  Jacob  Leri,  who  bid 
been  carrying  on  the  same  business  since  1855  is 
New  York,  bought  out  the  old  firm  and  took  po^ 
session  of  their  mill.  He  took  into  partnerahip  wvk 
him  Morris  Price,  and  in  1869  his  brother,  haa 
Levi,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lievi  Brotfacn 
A  Price.  In  the  spring  of  1868  the  firm  built  ao  ci- 
tension  in  the  rear  to  the  old  mill,  twenty-five  tf 
one  hundred  feet,  two  stories  and  basement,  for  Ism- 
dry  purposes.  In  1874,  Mr.  Price  withdrew  frt>]ntk 
concern,  which  was  then  carried  on  by  Levi  Brotber. 
In  the  same  year  a  fine  large  building  was  erected  ^a 
River  Street,  adjoining  the  other  on  the  west,  thir 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  four  tiujiy 
high,  for  cutting,  machine- work,  and  general  mas: 
facturing.  July  1, 1881,  Jacob  Levi  leased  his  mi' 
and  the  business  to  Ijouis  Levi  and  Benjamin  Wk> 
ler,  who  for  years  had  been  the  New  York  ageo&  i 
the  Manhattan  Mills.  The  lease  was  for  two  yta^ 
and  a  half.  During  the  winter  of  1881-^2,  Mr.  I^> 
erected  another  addition,  forty  by  fifty  feet,  foa 
stories  high,  adjoining  the  principal  mill  of  thec^ 
cem,  to  be  used  by  the  concern  if  needed.  Tlie  Mas- 
hattan  Shirt-Mills  make  dress-shirts  of  all  grades  t=^ 
fineness,  of  white  and  printed  goods,  selling  from  mi 
dollars  to  fifteen  dollars,  and  even  more,  per  doKs. 
They  employ  on  the  premises  about  300  bands  vbea 
busy,  besides  large  numbers  outside,  who  are  psk 
from  six  to  ten  dollars,  and  sometimes  fifteen  dollsn 
per  week,  the  pay-roll  footing  up  the  very  neat  sum  if 
$90,000  or  $100,000  yearly.  They  turn  out  one  hmh 
dred  dozen  shirts  daily,  and  during  1880-^1  they  fn- 
quently  produced  1000  dozen  per  week.  The  value  id 
the  annual  production  is  about  $250,000  to  $300,UU). 

Since  withdrawing  firom  the  Manhattan  Shirt^MilK 
Mr.  Jacob  Levi  has  started  the  businees  of  makifif 
flannel  shirts,  which  under  his  management  bids  fiJt 
to  assume  very  respectable  proportions  in  a  short 
time. 

M.  Price  <Sc  Brother, — Morris  Price  having  with- 
drawn  from  the  firm  of  Levi  Brothers  Sl  Co.  in  187i 
immediately  formed  a  partnership  with  Adolpfc 
Markewitz,  leasing  a  brick  building,  forty  by  sixtr 
feet,  three  stories  high  with  cellar,  in  Broadwar, 
nearly  opposite  Bridge  Street,  and  adjoining  Hun- 
toon's  coffee-  and  spice-mills  on  the  east  Soon  after 
they  leased  the  adjoining  brick  building,  twen^-fire 
by  eighty  feet,  four  stories  high,  also  belonging  to 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Huntoon,  and  subsequently,  as  their  busi- 
ness continued  to  grow,  they  also  leased  the  second 
floor  of  the  coflee-  and  spice-mill,  twenty-five  by 
eighty  feet.  In  1878,  Mr.  Price  bought  out  Mr. 
Markewitz,  and  in  June,  1880,  took  into  the  firm  his 
brother,  Joseph  C.  Price.  They  make  fancy  and  dress 
shirts,  from  muslins,  cretonnes,  percales,  D«ver  cloth, 
cambrics,  and  cheviots,  white  and  colored.  They  take 
the  bleached  and  printed  goods  direct  from  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  having  passed  them  through  fifby  dif- 
ferent stages  of  manufacture,  turn  them  out  finished 
and  packed  up  in  boxes  ready  for  the  salesroom. 
From  forty-eight  to  sixty  thicknesses  of  muslin  or 
calico  are  cut  out  at  once,  the  goods  being  laid  in 
thick  layers,  then  marked  with  fixed  patterns,  the 
lines  of  which  are  followed  by  a  man  with  a  keen 
little  knife  that  goes  through  the  pile  with  a  clean 
cut.  Then  one  hundred  bright-looking  young  women 
sew  the  pieces  together  on  as  many  sewing-machines, 
run  by  steam-power,  whereby  they  earn  six,  eight, 
ten,  and  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  working  by 
the  piece.  The  collars,  cuffs,  bosoms,  gussets,  and  the 
like  are  put  on  by  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  and 
others  in  the  country,  and  then  the  garments  are  put, 
twenty-four  dozen  at  a  time,  into  two  huge  wooden 
wheels,  which  are  revolved  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, being  filled  at  the  same  time  with  hot  water,  soap, 
etc.,  from  which  the  "  boiled  shirts"  emerge  white  as 
snow.'  They  are  then  carefully  examined  to  see  that 
they  are  spotless,  after  which  they  are  starched,  prin- 
cipally by  vicious-looking  little  machines  with  fero- 
cious teeth  that  grind  and  gnaw  at  the  fabric  with 
no  more  baneful  effect  than  to  saturate  it  thoroughly 
with  starch.  The  shirts  next  pass  into  the  drying- 
room,  where  steam  dries  them  quickly  for  the  hun- 
dred ironers,  chiefly  men,  who  work  very  hard  to  put 
on  that  gloss  which  so  delights  the  fancy  of  the  well- 
dressed  young  man.  Mr.  Price  says  there  is  no  secret 
about  this  gloss.  It  is  the  result  of  thorough  starch- 
ing and  ironing,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  The 
cuffs  and  collars  are  ironed  by  a  machine,  and  after 
years  of  experimenting  a  machine  has  been  invented 
which  bids  fair  to  successfully  iron  bosoms  on  the 
shirts.  One  of  these  has  been  introduced  into  these 
mills  on  trial.  The  ironing  was  formerly  done  by 
Chinamen,  but  they  quickly  forsook  the  mills  when 
they  learned  that  they  could  earn  three  times  as 
much  in  their  own  laundries  about  town.  Such  is  a 
rough  outline  of  the  many  processes  through  which  a 
shirt  passes  in  the  course  of  its  development  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  indispensable  article  of  every 
gentleman's  attire.  There  are  250  hands  employed 
in  the  mills,  and  1000  outside,  in  various  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  in  Newark,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  elsewhere,  with  scores  of  women  in 
and  about  Paterson.  The  weekly  production  is  be- 
tween 600  and  800  dozen  shirts,  the  annual  produc- 
tion being  valued  at  $250,000.  The  hands  in  the  mill 
receive  from  $100,000   to  $120,000   yearly,  besides 


$76,000  paid  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  in 
the  vicinity.  The  mills  have  not  been  stopped  for 
lack  of  work  for  a  single  day  since  they  were  started. 

Jacob  Levi  has  recently  started  the  manufisicture  of 
flannel  shirts  on  a  large  scale  in  the  extension  erected 
in  1881  to  his  shirt-mill  in  River  Street. 

Wood-Type  and  Printebs'  Fubnituke.— -In 
1827,  Darius  Wells,  a  practical  printer,  invented  the 
wood-type  now  so  commonly  used  in  printing  posters, 
etc.  He  also  invented  what  he  called  a'* routing" 
machine,  for  cutting  away  the  superfluous  wood  from 
around  the  letter.  About  1889  he  removed  to  Paterson 
and  opened  a  shop  on  the  site  of  the  present  Addy 
Mill,  in  Water  Street,  near  Matlock.  Ebenezer  Rus- 
sell Webb  entered  into  partnership  with  him  at  this 
time,  and  had  charge  of  the  Paterson  factory  for  three 
years,  while  Wells  attended  to  their  factory  in  New 
York ;  then  Mr.*  Wells  superintended  the  Paterson 
sflbp.  In  1844  they  removed  to  an  old  building  farther 
down  the  river,  which  they  enlarged  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  their  business.  In 
1867  the  whole  fectory  was  burned  down.  At  that 
time  they  were  doing  all  their  work  in  Paterson  ex- 
cept the  finishing  of  engravers*  blocks.  A  fine  new 
brick  building,  one  hundred  and  six  by  thirty  feet, 
three  stories  high,  was  erected  in  place  of  the  old  one 
by  the  owner,  Samuel  Pope,  and  leased  by  the  firm, 
who  have  since  carried  on  their  work  at  that  place. 
They  did  not  replace  their  wood-type  machinery,  how- 
ever, in  this  mill,  but  do  all  that  work  in  their  New 
York  factory.  The  principal  business  in  Paterson  is 
the  making  of  printers*  furniture,  stands,  etc.  They 
also  prepare  the  wood  for  type-making  and  for  en- 
gravers* blocks,  the  rest  of  the  work  being  done  in 
New  York.  Fourteen  hands  are  employed.  The 
wood-type  is  made  from  sugar-maple ;  the  engravers* 
blocks  are  mostly  made  of  boxwood,  though  maple 
is  often  used.  Darius  Wells  sold  out  to  Webb  in  1856, 
who  carried  on  the  business  for  some  years  in  various 
names.  In  1864  he  died,  and  the  property  was  sold  to 
Alexander  Vanderburgh,  Heber  Wells,  and  Henry  M. 
Low,  when  the  firm  became  known  as  Vanderburgh, 
Wells  &  Co.  Mr.  Low  died  in  1865,  but  his  widow 
retains  his  interest  in  the  business,  and  the  firm-name 
remains  unchanged. 

It  has  not  been  the  writer's  aim  in  the  foregoing 
pages  to  give  a  complete  history  of  all  the  manufac- 
tures that  have  been  or  are  now  carried  on  in  Patei*- 
son;  The  object  rather  has  been  to  outline  in  a  gen- 
eral way  their  origin  and  development.  It  has  seemed 
to  him  that  this  could  be  best  done  by  taking  individ- 
ual instances  of  the  struggles  of  early  manufacturers, 
and  to  indicate  some  of  the  difi&culties  they  had  to  en- 
counter in  winning  their  way  to  success,  which,  after 
all,  comparatively  few  achieved.  It  will  be  observed 
that  those  who  did  succeed  generally  made  their  way 
by  paHent,  persistent  toil  from  the  humblest  b^in- 
nings,  and  despite  obstacles  at  least  as  great  as  any 
which  have  to  be  overcome  at  this  day  by  those  who 
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m%j  wish  to  iiniute  them.  The  examples  of  sturdy 
independeDce  net  by  these  men  who  have  conquered 
success  is  full  of  encouragement  to  every  ambitious 
youth. 

As  tending  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  Patereon's  manufactures,  the  writer  has  been 
somewhat  particular  in  setting  out  the  first  efforts  to 
establish  in  the  town  various  industries,  some  of  which 
have  vanished  and  others  of  which  have  flourished 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  citizens  of  half  or 
even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Perhaps  the 
thoughtful  reader  on  pondering  these  pages  and 
looking  about  him  may  see  indications  of  the  devel- 
opment of  new  manufacturing  interests  in  Paterson 
which  are  destined  to  eclipse  in  magnitude  any  of 
which  the  city  is  now  so  proud.     Who  knows? 

The  PaMAie  Falls. — We  add  here  a  cut  of  the 
Passaic  Falls,  which,  at  Paterson,  furnbhes  the  mag- 
nificent water-power  for  most  of  the  industries  whith 
have  been  described,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  water 
for  the  city.  Both  of  these  practical  utilities  contrast 
somewhat  strikingly  with  the  fancies  of  Washington 
Irving  in  the  accompanying  poem. 


PASSAIC   FALLS,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


THE  FALLS  OF   THE  PASSAIC. 

In  a  wild,  trmnqnll  rmle,  Mnged  with  forMtt  of  gre«ii, 
Where  luUore  had  fuhionad  a  Mft,  lylran  actne, 
Thi*  retreat  of  the  ring-dore,  th«  haunt  of  the  deer, 
Paaaaic  In  silence  rolled  gentle  and  clear. 

No  grandeur  of  proopect  astonUbed  the  dght, 
No  abniptneM  subllnie  mingled  awe  with  delight; 
Iler«  the  wild  floweret  liloOTomad,  the  elm  prondly  wared. 
And  pore  wa«  the  currant  the  gr«en  bank  that  lared. 


Bat  tiM  iplrU  that  rui^d  o'er  tiM  tkick  taagiled  wood. 
And  dMp  In  Ita  gloom  ftxod  hit  murky  abod*. 
Wbo  lorad  tbo  wild  tOMM  Uiat  tbo  wkiriwiada  dafara, 
Aad  glorM  In  ihaadOTaad  Ughtainc  a^  ■>»» : 


All  flodied  fhmi  tbo  tamalt  oC  battia  b«  ( 
Wb«r«  tha  red  BMa  aBeoaatarMl  tiM  chiMren  oi  laaa. 
Wkila  tiM  Botee  of  tba  war>whoop  rtfO  rang  ia  hia  aam. 
And  tba  frarii  blaadiag  Kalp  m  a  trophj  be  boarm. 

With  a  glaaea  of  dlvgaal,  ha  tba  laadaeafM  wuiayad. 
With  Its  fraciaat  wild-Soweta,  fti  wMa-waTins  ihada, 
Wbara  Pamaic  aMandan  throogfa  aiargioa  of  g.itti«i, 
80  traaaparant  Its  watara,  Iti  mrlboe  Mraae. 

Ha  rivad  tha  grean  hllla,  the  wild  woods  ba  laid  lov; 
He  taagbt  tba  pare  straam  In  roogh  cbaaaala  to  flow ; 
He  rent  tba  mda  rock,  tha  Heap  pradpice  gava, 
Aad  harlad  down  tiM  chaam  the  thaadarias  ««va. 

Coantlem  moone  have  einca  rolled  In  the  km^  lapaa  oC  d 
ColdTatioa  has  eoftaaad  thoae  fcatnrea  aabUma ; 
Tba  ase  of  the  wblta  ama  baa  Ugbtaoad  tha  ahada, 
Aad  diapalled  the  daap  gloom  of  tha  thickatad  gladaw 


Bat  tha  atraagar  atill  | 

On  the  rocka  rvdaly  torn,  and  groTea  moontad  oa  high : 

Still  loTaa  on  the  cUflTIi  dtuy  bordan  to  roam, 

Wbara  tha  torrent  laapa  headlong,  emboaoned  in  feam. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

CITY  OF  PATERSON— (CV>altawerf). 

BooletiAitioal  Hiftory.— Refobmbd  CHrscHfr. 
— ^Ttie  first  settlera  of  what  is  now  Paaaaic  Coci" 
being  Dutch  Protestants,  the  first  reli^ous  organic 
tions  in  the  county  were  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  > 
nomination.  For  more  than  half  a  centoiy  'it 
people  attended  the  Acquackanonk  Charch,  bat  i: 
course  of  time,  as  the  population  of  the  seTeral  ndg^ 
borhoods  increased,  there  was  a  demand  for  addidofii 
accommodation.  The  residents  in  and  about  t& 
present  city  of  Paterson  took  measures  to  secsR 
preaching  in  their  vicinity,  and  it  ia  probable  tkn 
for  some  years  the  dominie  settled  at  Acquackanotk 
was  accustomed  to  hold  service  and  to  catechise  lod 
baptize  at  the  houses  of  those  who  were  able  to  ft^ 
commodate  the  people.  In  1755  the  church-meinbas 
in  the  neighborhood  mentioned  appear  to  have  secnrfti 
leave  to  erect  a  church  edifice  on  land  belonging  w 
Henry  Brockholst,  of  Pompton,  the  lot  being  sitoitrd 
on  what  is  now  known  as  Water  Street,  on  the  ei£ 
side,  within  one  hundred  feet  of  Matlock  Street  I: 
was  a  quaint  stone  building,  the  roof  rising  ste^^ 
from  all  four  sides  to  a  point  in  the  centre,  whereoi 
was  perched  a  square  cupola,  this  being  in  torn  m- 
mounted  by  a  gilded  weather-cock.  The  area  of  ikt 
house  was  about  thirty  by  forty  feet,  the  walls  beb; 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  the  cornice  overhangitf 
them  by  two  or  three  feet.  On  various  stones  in  ck 
walls  were  rudely  carved  the  initials  of  some  of  the 
contributors  and  masons  employed  in  the  work.  Tbe 
doorway  was  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  a  huge  wis- 
dow  on  each  side,  and  above,  in  the  centre,  wis  s 
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stone  set  diamond- wise  in  the  wall,  bearing  the  in- 
scription, "  Het  huius  des  Heeren,  1766/* — "  The  house 
of  the  Lord,  1765."  The  door  opened  directly  into 
the  auditorium,  which  was  divided  off  into  two  rows  of 
pews,  a  gallery  on  each  side.  The  pulpit  was  very 
high  and  very  odd,  and  overhung  by  a  huge  sound- 
ing-board. Before  the  pulpit  was  a  special  pew  for 
the  voorlezer,  who  led  the  singing, — there  was  no 
choir  in  those  days, — and  in  the  absence  of  the  dom- 
inie conducted  the  service  himself,  and  doubtless,  if 
th#  truth  were  known,  believed  the  congregation 
missed  nothing  by  the  exchange.  There  was  no 
arrangement  for  heating  the  building;  instead  of  one 
stove  for  that  purpose,  everybody  carried  his  or  her 
own  private  foot-stove,  or  else  froze  patiently  while 
the  dominie  deliberately  plodded  along  to  his  seven- 
teenthly  and  his  twentiethly.  The  church  having 
been  completed,  the  Totowa  people  petitioned  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  preacher  stationed  at  Ac- 
quackanonk,  and  agreed  that  the  two  churches  should 
be  governed  by  the  one  consistory.  But  this  did  not 
seem  to  be  favorably  regarded  on  maturer  considera- 
tion, and  in  February,  1766,  permission  was  given  for 
the  organization  of  a  consistory  for  the  Totowa 
Church,  which  was  done,  and  then  a  new  call  was 
made  out  for  Dominie  Marinus,  who  had  hitherto 
preached  regularly  at  Acquackanonk  and  Pompton 
Plains,  and  who  doubtless  had  been  the  first  to  hold 
preaching  service  at  Totowa.  The  new  call  provided 
that  the  dominie  should  preach  half  the  time  at  Ac- 
quackanonk, one-fourth  of  the  time  at  "  Totua,"  and 
one-fourth  at  Pompton,  for  which  Acquackanonk  was 
to  pay  him  £68,  and  each  of  the  other  places  £29, 
besides  house,  barn,  well,  garden,  and  six  acres  of 
land  near  the  Acquackanonk  Church,  probably  the 
present  parsonage  of  the  First  Church  at  Passaic. 
The  members  of  the  first  consistory  at  Totowa  were 
as  follows :  Simeon  Van  Winkle,  Jacob  Van  Houten, 
Johannis  Byerson,  and  Jacobus  Post,  elders ;  Dierck 
Van  Gieson,  Helmich  Van  Houten,  Johannis  Van 
Houten,  and  Frans  Post,  deacons.  Prior  to  this  time 
Marinus  had  lived  on  what  is  now  Totowa  Avenue, 
near  Jasper  Street. 

Although  the  church  was  erected  in  1766,  it  was 
not  until  1762  that  the  trustees  got  a  deed  for  the 
property  from  Henry  Brockholst,  the  only  considera- 
tion being  "  the  good  will  I  owe  and  the  regard  I  have 
for  the  progress  of  the  Christian  Religion,  an(l  espe- 
cially the  Manner  of  Worship  of  the  low  duch  Re- 
formed Church  of  Holland,"  and  in  consideration 
of  four  seats  in  pew  No.  1 ;  this  pew,  by  the  way,  has 
been  always  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  Mr. 
Brockholst  and  his  legal  representatives  in  the  three^ 
different  edifices  in  which  the  congregation  have  wor- 
shiped in  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years,  but  not  within  the  memory  of  man  has  it  been 
occupied  by  any  of  its  rightful  owners.  The  trustees 
of  the  church  to  whom  this  deed  was  made  out  were 
Cornelius  Kip,  Robert  Van  Houten,  Cornelius  Wester- 


velt,  Johannis  Van  Blarcom,  and  Cornelius  Oerretse. 
The  lot  was  an  acre  in  extent ;  about  1796  a  plot  on 
the  southwest  side  of  Water  Street  was  added  for  a 
burying-ground,  wherein  at  one  time  lay  the  ashes  of 
many  of  Paterson's  best  citizens.  In  1762  a  party  in 
the  Reformed  Dutch  denomination,  known  as  the 
Conferentie,  got  control  of  the  Totowa  Church,  and 
united  with  Fairfield  and  Montville  in  calling  the 
Rev.  Cornelius  Blauw,  who  remained  only  about  five 
years,  when  he  removed  to  Hackensack.  In  1772 
Totowa  united  with  Pompton  in  calling  the  Rev. 
Hermanns  Meyer,  D.D.,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest 
preachers  in  the  denomination,  a  man  of  great  erudi- 
tion and  piety.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  in  1786  lector  or  assistant  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  Rutgers  College.  He  died  at 
Two  Bridges  in  1791.  Totowa  thereupon  dissolved 
its  connection  with  Pompton,  and  renewed  its  early 
association  with  Acquackanonk,  securing  from  the 
latter  one-third  of  the  time  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Schoonmaker,  who  labored  with  much  success 
in  this  field  until  1816,  when  advancing  ag€$  con- 
strained him  to  resign  his  charge.  He  preached  only 
in  Dutch.  Upon  his  resignation  the  Totowa  people 
concluded  that  they  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
half  a  preacher's  time,  and  so  notified  the  Acquacka- 
nonk consistory.  But  the  latter  were  not  willing,  and 
the  former  soon  after  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Wilhelmus  Eltinge,  of  Paramus,  to  preach  for  them 
on  twenty-two  Sundays,  besides  on  two  holidays,  for 
three  hundred  dollars  per  year.  Further,  and  this 
was  a  great  victory  for  the  younger  element  in  the 
church,  although  sadly  deplored  by  their  elders,  he 
was  to  preach  in  English.  Meanwhile  the  old  church 
had  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  refitted  inter- 
nally, and  when  Dominie  Eltinge  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  English,  on  July  14, 1816,  it  was  in  a  quite 
attractive  building.  The  pews  were  sold  at  this  time, 
fetching  $2066.  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years 
the  congregation  prospered,  and  matters  seem  to  have 
gone  on  quietly.  In  1817  there  were  180  families 
and  67  members  in  communion;  in  1826  there 
were  180  families,  1160  persons,  and  129  members. 
On  March  26,  1827,  shortly  before  noon,  a  man  pass- 
ing by  the  church  fired  a  gun  at  a  bird  on  the  cupola, 
and  the  burning  wad  catching  in  the  dry  shingles  set 
fire  to  the  roof.  Within  half  an  hour  the  woodwork 
of  the  ancient  and  sacred  edifice  was  in  ruins,  to  the 
great  consternation  and  unbounded  grief  of  the  mem- 
bers, whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  worshiped 
withip  those  walls  during  seventy  years.  For  some 
time  previous  to  this  event  there  had  been  a  senti- 
ment in  certain  quarters  favorable  to  the  removal  of 
the  church  to  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Five  days  after  the  fire  the  consistory  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  congregation,  to  get  their  views  "  relative 
to  the  building  of  a  new  church,  when  and  where." 
The  congregation  having  met,  resolved  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  erection  of  a  new  structure,  to  be  fifty 
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hy  sixty-five  feet,  with  a  steeple  At  one  end,  the  front 
wall  and  steeple  to  be  of  brick,  the  rest  of  stone. 
There  was  a  strenuons  opposition  to  the  removal  of 
the  church  from  its  ancient  site,  bat  on  June  23d  the 
male  members  of  the  congregation  voted,  20  to  18,  to 
build  at  the  corner  of  Ellison  and  Hamilton  Streets. 
Thereupon  the  dissatisfied  members  decided  to  with- 
draw and  organize  a  new  church.  This  embarrassed 
the  others  for  a  while,  but  on  Nov.  12,  1827,  the  old 
congregation  voted  to  build  on  Main  Street,  near  El- 
lison, and  in  February,  1828,  gave  out  a  contract  to 
Peter  E.  Mernelis  for  the  carpenter-work  for  $2400, 
and  decided  to  have  the  masonry  done  by  day's  work. 
On  March  15,  1829,  the  new  church  was  opened  and 
dedicate<l  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eltinge,  who  preached  from 
Psalm  Ixxxiv.  1 :  "How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles, 
O  Lord  of  hoHts!"  The  next  day  pews  were  sold  to 
the  amount  of  $8000.  The  site  of  the  old  church  on 
Water  Street  was  disposed  of,  but  the  old  burying- 
ground  was  not,  and  unfortunately  it  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  so  that  for  many  years  it  has  been  an  eye- 
sore. Dominie  Eltinge  remained  with  the  Totowa 
Church  until  Dec.  10,  1833,  when  he  withdrew,  and 
thereafter  devoted  his  time  to  the  Paramus  Church 
until  his  death  in  18f>2,  having  been  pastor  at  Para- 
mus for  fifty-one  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
church  at  Paterson  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Vandervoort, 
who  remained  from  1834  to  1837,  when  he  was  called 
to  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  He  was  greatly  esteemed,  and 
gratifyingly  successful  while  in  Paterson.  The  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Wiggins,  who  had  just  been  graduated  from 
the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  was  called 
to  Paterson  in  1837,  and  remained  here  for  nineteen 
years.  He  was  of  the  straightest  sect  of  orthodox 
preacliera,  and  therein  was  highly  acceptable  to  the 
old  people.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Philip  Peltz, 
who  came  here  in  18r>7,  and  labored  with  excellent 
succcHS  for  three  years,  when  he  was  chosen  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  denomination.  In  the  summer  of  1860  the  Rev. 
Alexander  McKelvey  was  called,  who  remained  until 
1865,  and  soon  after  went  to  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  The 
next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  John  Steele,  who  was  called 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  who  for  twelve  years 
filled  the  pulpit  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
gregation. It  was  during  his  ministry  that  fire  for 
the  second  time  visited  the  society,  and  on  the  night 
of  Dec.  14,  1871,  once  more  destroyed  their  place  of 
worship.  Again  there  was  dissension  among  the 
members  as  to  the  expediency  of  changing  the  loca- 
tion, but  at  last  the  party  of  removal  carried  the  day, 
and  the  present  fine  edifice  was  erected  in  Division 
Street,  north  side,  between  Straight  and  Auburn,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $70,000,  moat  of  which  was  defrayed  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  site  on  Main  Street 
and  the  insurance  on  the  burned  building.  There  was 
a  commodious  lecture-room  and  Sunday-school  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Ellison  Streets,  which 
was  raised  by  the  new  owner  and  converted  into  the 
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admirable  business  building  it  now  is.*    Dr.  Ste«it 
having  accepted  a  call  to  Cohoea,  N.  Y.,  with  ii» 
ntmoat  reluctance  the  congregation  agreed,  on  Jone^' 
1877,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  paatoral  relation.  Tt» 
pulpit  was  vacant  until  1879,  when  the  Rer.  A.  i 
Raymond,  a  young  man  of  marked  eloquence,  m 
called,  who  filled  it  acceptably  until  the  spring  <i 
1881,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  PlainfieR>.J 
The  Rev.  J.  Le  Moyne  Danner  was  installed  pt?-/? 
Nov.  1, 1881.    About  160  active  members  are  enrolk 
When  the  congregation  of  the  old  Totowt  Churt 
voted  to  rebuild  on  the  south  side  of  the  PMsaic  RItk 
those  who  preferred  the  former  location  decide:  t 
organize  a  new  church,  and  Messrs.  G.  Van  Hoii:s 
John  J.  Blauvelt,  Martinus  I.  Hogencarop,  Adric 
R.  Van  Hon  ten,  Cornelius  S.  Van  Wagoner,  Dar: 
Bensen,  and  Cornelius  G.  Hopper  notified  tk  c^ 
sistory  that  they  would  apply  to  the  next  meetinr 
the  Classis  of  Paramus  for  that  purpose.    Thb  fc 
done,  and  Oct.  14,  1827,  the  Claaeis  agreed  to^r: 
ize  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Tot ». 
The  new  society  at  once  set  about  the  erection    ■ 
suitable  place  of  worship  at  the  northwest  conef 
Temple  and  Water  Streets,  which  was  opened  Sut 
June  8,  1828,  the  Rev.  Jacob  T.  Field  having  \- 
called  from  Pompton  to  the  pastorate  in  the  pr- 
ing  April.    There  were  forty-eight  members  in: 
congregation,  and  they  worshiped  meantime  io  ^ 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church.    When  Mr.  Field  left- 
September,   1832,   the  congp-egation    numbered 
families  and  eighty  members.    In  January,  18:6  ■ 
Rev.  Isaac  Cole  was  installed  pastor,  remaining  u'- 
the  end  of  the  year.    The  Rev.  John  A.  Liddel.  •-= 
called  in  July,  1834,  remaining  until  September.!'^ 
In  February,  1839,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Dnryet,tt' 
stationed  at  Wawarsing,  N.  Y.,  came  to  the  pulp:- 
this  church,  the  membership  being  then  130.  Et'-x- 
served  his  people  for  a  lifetime,  and  is  now  thep:^ 
arch  among  the  Paterson  clergy,  none  being  e^ 
generally  esteemed  and  beloved  than  he.    l^^ 
his  pastorate  the  church  has  prospered  exceedinfi; 
and  in  every  respect.    In  1858  the  edifice  wtf  fi 
tended  eighteen  feet,  and  in  1867  it  was  newly  n>iK 
provided  with  Airnaces,  new  carpets  and  cnsbi'-' 
In  1872  a  handsome  new  lecture-room  and  Snnci^* 
school  building  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  cbo^- 
at  a  cost  of  about  $6000.     The  church  has  no  i^ 
The  present  membership  is  about  800.     Dr.  I^' 
yea  preached    his    fortieth   anniversary  semum 
1879,  in   the  course  of  which  he  gave  some  ^^ 
interesting  statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  ooagreci- 
tion  and  of  his  own  work.    This  sketch  is  chie^ 
from  data  given  by  Dr.  Duryea  in  that  and  ott^ 
sermons.     Up  to  1879  he  had  delivered  more  ttn 
6200  discourses,  had  baptized  740  children,  and  b*" 
ried  690  couples.     In  the  five  hundred  cburcbef  • 

1  The  foivguiug  sketch  Is  cond«nMd  from  a  seri**  of  aiticksooBl^ 
from  ori^iuHl  sources  by  Uie  writer  hereof,  and  pablished  in  t  f"^*^ 
newspaper  sereral  yenrs  ago. 
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the  denomination  there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three,  if  there  are  so  many,  which  have  been  min- 
istered unto  by  one  pastor  so  long  as  the  Second  Re- 
formed Church  of  Paterson.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
none  has  been  ministered  unto  more  faithfully. 

Rev.  John  H.  Duryea,  D.D.— The  femily  repre- 
sented by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  directly  de- 
scended from  one  of  those  fearless  and  pious  men  who 
were  forced  to  leave  the  sunny  confines  of  France 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1682, 
and  for  God  and  conscience'  sake  to  seek  an  asylum 
and  an  abiding-place  in  other  lands.  The  history  of 
the  French  Huguenots  is  the  history  of  the  triumph 
of  truth  and  faith  over  the  sinister  machinations  of 
men,  and  of  the  planting  of  the  seeds  of  a  true  and 
independent  religion  in  a  soil  on  its  face  uninviting, 
but  afterwards  rich  in  spiritual  productiveness. 

The  original  ancestor  of  the  Duryea  family  in  this 
country  settled  on  Long  Island.  Yost,  or  George,  the 
great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  emigrated  from  Ja- 
maica, L.  I.,  at  an  early  period,  and  planted  the  family 
name  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  where  the  representa- 
tives of  the  family  are  numerous  to  this  day.  He 
located  in  the  township  of  Blooming  Grove,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  productive  region,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  country.  He  died 
in  1760,  and  was  buried  at  Grey  court.  He  had  three 
children, — George,  Garret,  and  Hannah. 

Garret  was  the  grandfather  of  Rev.  Dr.  Duryea, 
and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  A  man  possessed  of 
strong  characteristics,  full  of  energy,  thrown  by  the 
accidents  of  birth  into  a  wild  and  undeveloped  section 
of  the  country,  he  proved  a  valuable  factor  in  the 
pioneer  development  of  his  section,  and  a  useftil  and 
esteemed  citizen.  During  the  trying  scenes  of  the 
American  Revolution  he  performed  active  service  in 
the  cavalry  department  of  the  Continental  army,  re- 
maining true  to  that  spirit  of  independence  and  in- 
tolerance of  oppression  which  had  transplanted  his 
family  from  the  soil  of  monarchical  France  to  that  of 
free  America.  He  married  Hannah  Hudson,  of 
Goshen,  whose  father  came  from  New  London,  Conn., 
and  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
and  had  a  family  of  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz. : 
George,  John,  Henry,  Garret,  Hudson,  Hannah,  who 
married  Cornelius  Decker,  of  Montgomery  township, 
N.  Y. ;  Dolly,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  Rosa,  of 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. ;  Betsey,  who  married  Pier- 
son  Geming,  of  Blooming  Grove;  and  Mitte,  who 
never  married.  Mr.  Duryea  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty -six  years,  and  at  his  death,  in  1832,  was  buried 
on  the  homestead  upon  which  his  years  of  toil  had 
been  passed. 

John  Duryea,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  bom 
at  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  family  in  Blooming  Grove, 
where  he  was  reared,  on  Dec.  29, 1778,  and  his  educa- 
tional opportunities  were  such  only  as  the  district 
schools  of  his  day  afforded.  In  early  life  he  learned 
tlie  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  On  Feb.  18, 1800,  he  mar- 
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ried  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jeannette  (Mc- 
Curdy)  Crawford,  of  Montgomery  township  (born 
May  12, 1778),  and  the  same  year  removed  to  Wall- 
kill  township,  in  Orange  County,  and  settled  upon  a 
farm  about  two  miles  east  of  Bloomingburgh,  where 
he  passed  his  life  as  a  farmer.  He  was  a  man  of 
plain  parts,  modest  and  reserved  in  both  thought  and 
deed,  and  held  himself  aloof  from  public  affairs,  per- 
forming the  part  only  of  a  good  and  useful  citizen. 
He  died  Jan.  21,  1869,  and  his  wife  Nov.  27,  1857. 
The  children  were  Nancy,  who  married  Daniel  Brush, 
of  Bloomingburgh,  and  subsequently  a  farmer  in 
Crawford  township,  N.  Y. ;  Jeannette,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Horace  Mills,  of  Bloomingburgh;  Han- 
nah, who  married  James  G.  Thompson,  of  Craigville, 
N.  Y. ;  Mary  A.,  who  resides  in  Middletown,  N.  Y. ; 
John  H. ;  Samuel,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Crawford  town- 
ship; and  Jonathan,  who  for  many  years  occupied 
his  father's  homestead,  but  who  now  lives  in  Middle- 
town.    Two  other  children  died  in  their  youth. 

Rev.  Dr.  Duryea  was  born  on  the  paternal  farm, 
near  Bloomingburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  28,  1810.  His 
first  educational  training  was  had  in  the  district 
school  of  the  neighborhood,  but  he  subsequently  at- 
tended the  academy  at  Bloomingburgh,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  admission  to  college.  He  entered  the 
junior  class  of  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  in  1832,  and 
was  graduated  the  year  following.  Among  his  class- 
mates were  Rev.  J.  F.  Mesick,  D.D.,  present  pastor  of 
the  Second  Reformed  Church  of  Soinerville,  N.  J. ; 
Rev.  W.  J.  Polman,  late  missionary  to  China ;  Rev. 
Talbot  Chambers,  D.D.,  of  the  Collegiate  Church, 
N.  Y. ;  and  Rev.  John  T.  Demarest,  author  of  the 
commentaries  on  the  minor  epistles,  and  at  present 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Pine  Bush,  Orange  Co. 

After  leaving  college.  Dr.  Duryea  at  once  entered 
the  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
with  a  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry. It  had  always  been  his  cherished  intention  to 
labor  in  that  field.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  ex- 
perienced conviction  of  sin,  and  had  connected  him- 
self with  the  Reformed  Church  of  Bloomingburgh, 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Samuel  Van 
Vechten.  Aft«r  three  years  in  the  seminary  he  was 
graduated  in  1837,  and  the  same  year  was  licensed  by 
the  Classis  of  Orange.  In  the  autumn  of  1837  he 
was  called  to  an  old  and  venerable  chur<^  in  the 
township  of  Wawarsing,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  known  as 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Wawarsing,  having  his  resi- 
dence at  Napanock.  He  remained  in  that  difficult 
field,  striving  to  cover  the  territory  and  perform  the 
work  which  now  fills  the  hands  of  four  ministers 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  preach  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Second  Reformed  Church  of  To- 
towa,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  His  first  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered in  that  church  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  Janu- 
ary, 1839,  and  was  followed  by  a  call  to  become  the 
regular  pastor  of  the  church.    The  Classis  of  Orange 
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hATiiig  dlfliolTed  his  oonoection  with  the  charch  at 
Wawamng,  Dr.  Dorjem  occapied  the  pulpit  of  the 
church  orer  which  he  has  lince  preaided  to  long  for 
the  first  time  mm  pastor  on  the  third  Sabbath  of  Febru- 
ary,  1839.  For  nearly  forty -three  years  he  has  been  the 
faithful  pastor  of  the  church,  a  length  of  time  that 
has  not  been  exceeded  by  but  one  of  the  present  pas- 
tors of  the  five  hundred  churches  of  the  denomination, 
— Bey.  Dr.  James  Brownley,  of  Staten  Island. 

The  statement  of  this  fact,  coupled  with  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  growth  and  development  of  his 
church  up  to  the  influential  one  of  to-day,  f^imbhes 
its  own  commentary  on  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of 
Dr.  Duryea's  labors.  In  a  plain,  modest,  yet  ener- 
getic and  substantial  manner,  he  has  performed  the 
dual  labors  of  both  pastor  and  preacher,  constantly 
promoting  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
church,  and  working  in  harmony  with  its  constituted 
officers.  So  long  has  he  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Second 
Reformed  Church  that  but  few  are  left  of  those  who 
strengthened  his  hands  and  imparted  confidence  to 
his  soul  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  ministry.  One  by 
one  they  have  crossed  the  silent  river  and  been  laid 
to  rest  with  their  fathers,  yet  he  labors  on,  enjoying 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  not  only  his  own  congrega- 
tion but  of  the  entire  community. 

Dr.  Duryea  has  confined  his  life-work  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  his  church,  and  has  found  but 
little  time  to  engage  in  outside  matters  or  to  contrib- 
ute many  papers  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day.  Several  pamphlets,  however,  have  been  printed 
containing  sermons  and  addresses  delivered  by  him, 
and  still  others  have  been  printed  in  the  local  press 
of  the  city.  He  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  institutions  of  Pater- 
son,  and  for  twenty  years  was  one  of  the  examiners 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  He  was  also  su- 
perintendent of  public  schools  of  Manchester  town- 
ship (North  Paterson)  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
has  been  for  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Domes- 
tic Missions  of  his  denomination,  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  that  body,  and  has  en- 
joyed a  wide  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  It  is  likely  that  his  entire  ministe- 
rial life  will  be  passed  in  the  field  in  which  he  has 
been  so  long.  Old  in  years,  but  strong  in  fiaith  and 
devotion  to  the  Master's  cause,  he  maintains  his  place 
among  the  active  pastors  of  Paterson,  performing  all 
his  pastoral  work  in  an  energetic  and  efficient  man- 
ner. He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Rutgers  College  in  1871. 

Dr.  Duryea  has  been  three  times  married.  His 
first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  on  Sept.  5,  1837, 
was  Sophia,  daughter  of  Nial  Townsley,  of  Bloom- 
ingburgh,  who  died  five  years  later.  His  second 
wife  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  Wallace,  of  Craw- 
ford township.  Orange  Co.,  the  marriage  occurring 
April  10,  1844.  The  issue  of  this  union  was  four 
children,  viz. :  John,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Robert  i 


Duryea.  The  fbst  two  reside  at  hone,  the  othen 
having  died  in  early  life.  Mrs.  Duryea  pmaocd  avij 
on  Feb.  21,  1852,  and  on  Dec  12,  1854,  Dr.  Duryet 
married  his  present  wife,  a^  Sarah  Jmne,  daughter  of 
John  and  8arah  Burhans,  of  Pateraoiu 

In  November,  1864,  fifty-five  members  of  the  Fiist 
Beformed  Church  were  at  their  request  orgmnixed  into 
a  separate  society  by  the  Claasia  of  Pkramns,  tad 
having  decided  to  build  on  Broadway,  the  new  ooe- 
gregation  was  called  the  ''Broadway  Befonaed 
Church.''  They  worshiped  for  some  time  in  Odd- 
Fellows'  HalL  Their  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam W.  Halloway^  under  whose  ministry  they  grev 
apace,  and  in  July,  1867,  they  erected  their  present 
neat  chapel  near  the  northeast  comer  of  Broadwij 
and  Paterson  Street,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8000.  T1;f 
expectation  was  that  a  fine  church  edifice  would  be 
built  in  a  few  years  immediately  a^joiniDg  the  chapes 
on  the  west,  but  unforeseen  circumstances  hare  so  ^ 
frustrated  the  execution  of  this  project.  Mr.  HiLi- 
way  was  succeeded  in  May,  1872,  by  the  Rev.  WiUiia 
H.  Clark,  who  soon  became  one  of  the  best-knovi 
and  generally  liked  pastors  in  the  city.  His  dcpsn- 
ure  in  the  summer  of  1881  for  a  Afield  thmt  promiad 
greater  results  in  the  future  was  deeply  regretted  ii 
Paterson.  The  Bev.  Nathaniel  Hicks  Van  Andsk 
was  installed  as  his  successor  on  Nov.  3,  1881.  Be 
church  has  been  quite  successful.  Its  growth  of  lue 
has  been  somewhat  hampered  by  the  location  in  12 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  First  Charch.  Hk 
society  has  237  members.  The  Sunday-school  has  ^ 
officers  and  teachers  and  150  pupiU. 

In  1856  a  number  of  Hollanders  thought  thdr 
people  sufficiently  numerous  in  Paterson  to  support 
a  church  in  which  the  preaching  should  be  in  their 
own  language,  and  at  their  request  the  Claseia  <>: 
Paramus  organized  them  into  a  church.  They  h^ 
their  services  in  the  consistory- room  of  the  Seeosd 
Church,  the  Rev.  Jacobus  de  Boy  serving  as  thar 
pastor,  by  consent  of  Classis,  although  he  was  noi 
regularly  ordained.  In  1859-60  the  coDgr^:aUot 
built  the  large  brick  church  at  the  southeast  oonifr 
of  River  and  Bridge  Streets,  and  about  the  same  tim^. 
under  the  persuasion  of  the  pastor,  withdrew  frus 
the  Reformed  Dutch  denomination,  and,  while  pre- 
serving an  independent  organization  as  ''  the  Holla^ 
Reformed  Church,''  affiliated  to  some  extent  with  the 
"True  Reformed  Dutch  Church,"  commonly  called 
the  "Seceder"  Church.  Mr.  De  Roy  returned  tt» 
Holland  in  1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  IL 
Bechtold,  but  in  1865  the  officers  closed  the  church  Uf 
him,  his  views  being  too  liberal  for  them,  and  th«f 
called  the  Rev.  William  Van  Leeuwen,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1875  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Rietdyk.  la 
1881  they  placed  themselves  under  the  care  of  the 
Michigan  Holland  Synod.  Their  building  seats  eight 
hundred  persons,  but  they  have  more  than  that  num- 
ber of  members,  and  contemplate  enlarging  their 
house  or  forming  a  new  church. 
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When  the  doors  were  closed  to  Dominie  Bechtold, 
about  one  hundred  members  withdrew  firom  the 
church,  and,  applying  to  the  Classis  of  Paramus,  were 
organized  into  the  "Second  Holland  Beformed  Dutch 
Church/^  in  October,  1866,  meeting  in  Monumental 
Hall,  No.  199  Main  Street,  until  the  summer  of  1869. 
The  Rev.  A.  K.  Kasse  was  chosen  pastor  in  1868,  and 
served  some  time.  The  organization  was  ultimately 
disbanded  about  1878. 

The  secession  of  Dominie  De  Boy  and  his  flock 
from  the  denomination  which  had  first  recognized  him 
and  them  led  to  the  organization  of  another  church  by 
the  dissatisfied  members,  and  in  1862  they  were  or- 
ganized by  Classis  as  the  **  First  Holland  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,"  calling  the  Rev.  James  Huyssoon  as 
pastor,  and  in  the  following  November  assembling  in 
their  own  building  in  Clinton  Street,  the  funds  for 
which  had  been  collected  mainly  through  the  energetic 
exertions  of  Mr.  Huyssoon.  In  1865  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Michigan,  and  during  the  ensuing  year  the 
congregation  was  torn  by  dissensions,  ending  in  a 
division ;  those  remaining  called  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Bah- 
ler,  who  remained  until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  they 
recalled  the  Rev.  James  Huyssoon,  who  has  since 
*  labored  with  them.  The  church  has  about  two  hun- 
dred members.  In  consequence  of  the  dissensions 
in  1866,  many  of  the  members,  led  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Rutte,  a  student  who  was  supplying  the  pulpit,  got 
the  Classis  of  Passaic  to  organize  them  into  the 
"Sixth  Holland  Reformed  Dutch  Church"  in  the 
spring  of  1867,  they  holding  service  in  the  old  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Broadway,  "north  side,  between  West 
and  Mulberry  Streets.  They  subsequently  built  in 
Godwin  Street  near  Paterson,  and  called  the  Rev. 
Wm. '  Houbott,  who  was  succeeded  in  1879  by  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Koopman.  About 
five  hundred  members  are  enrolled.  In  1880  the 
Union  Holland  Reformed  Church  was  organized,  and 
the  society  forthwith  erected  a  neat  frame  edifice  on 
the  southwest  comer  of  Auburn  and  Tyler  Streets, 
with  a  parsonage  acyoining,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5000. 
The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Helmus  Elizaus  Nies.  The 
church,  young  as  it  is,  already  musters  something  like 
three  hundred  members. 

Presbyterian  Churches. — While  there  had  been 
occasional  preaching  by  Presbyterian  clergymen  in 
Paterson  from  a  very  early  day  in  the  history  of  the 
town,  it  was  not  until  1811  that  steps  were  taken  to 
secure  regular  services  under  the  auspices  of  the 
denominational  authorities.  In  the  spring  of  1812 
supplies  were  sent  hither  by  Presbytery,  and  the 
Kev.  Hooper  Cumming,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Ohurch,  Newark, occasionally  visited  Paterson.  When 
lie  came  here  to  preach  one  Sunday  in  June,  1812,  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  young  wife,  then  but  six 
weeks  a  bride.  On  Monday  morning  he  took  her  to 
see  the  Falls,  and  after  viewing  the  wonder  from 
various  points  of  view,  they  paused  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  that  overlooks  the  basin  below  the  Falls. 


After  gazing  down  the  sheer  wall  for  some  moments 
he  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  go,  and  turned  away. 
Looking  back,  as  he  stepped  over  a  narrow  deft  in 
the  rocks,  to  his  horror  he  observed  that  he  was  alone  I 
His  wife  had  disappeared.  She  had  fallen  over  the 
precipice  ninety  feet  into  the  basin  below.  The  town 
was  alarmed,  and  the  following  day  the  body  was  re- 
covered and  removed  to  Newark,  where  there  was  an 
immense  concourse  assembled  at  the  fiineral.  Mr. 
Cumming  never  seemed  to  be  the  same  man  after 
that  terrible  event.*  Other  supplies  were  sent  hither 
with  some  regularity  for  two  years.  In  August,  1813, 
the  little  band  of  Presbyterians  felt  themselves  strong 
enough  to  maintain  a  formal  organization  with  a  set- 
tled minister,  and  accordingly  met  and  formed  a  new 
church.  At  this  meeting  Samuel  Colt,  Brown  King, 
Oshea  Wilder,  Alvan  Wilcox,  John  R.  Gould,  David 
Auchinvole,  and  John  Colt  were  elected  trustees. 
Efforts  were  at  once  made  to  secure  a  subscription  for 
the  support  of  a  pastor,  and  in  June,  1814,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Fisher,  of  Morristown,  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson.  The  con- 
gregation had  been  worshiping  hitherto  in  the  old 
Dutch  Church  at  Totowa,  but  they  now  set  about 
getting  a  house  of  their  own.  The  Society  for  Es- 
tablishing Useful  Manufactures  generously  gave  them 
the  site  now  occupied,  bounded  by  Main,  Ward, 
Cross,  and  Oliver  Streets,  and  on  this  handsome  plot 
they  erected  a  large  and  far  from  ornamental  brick 
structure  facing  Oliver  Street.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
brick  buildings  in  the  town,  and  consequently  the 
church  came  to  be  known,  by  way  of  distinction,  as 
the  "  Brick  Church,"  an  appellation  which  has  always 
clung  to  it,  with  the  characteristic  conservatism  of 
Paterson,  although  it  has  for  many  years  lost  its  dis- 
tinctiveness. The  congregation  was  extremely  for- 
tunate in  its  first  pastor.  Dr.  Fisher  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  energy,  took  a  deep  interest  in  affairs, 
and  was  interested  in  everything  that  pertained  to 
the  welfare  of  the  town.  He  was  foremost  in  all 
public  enterprises  for  the  advancement  of  Paterson, 
and  being  a  man  of  ability,  came  to  be  regarded 
highly  by  all  in  the  place.  He  even  took  the  trouble 
to  make  a  thorough  census  of  the  town  in  1824,  again 
in  1825,  1827,  1829,  and  in  1832,  setting  down  the 
names  of  all  the  heads  of  families  by  streets,  the 
number  of  each  sex  in  each  family,  their  occupations, 
etc.,  with  full  statistics  of  the  manufactures.  His 
j  manuscript  census  for  each  of  the  years  named  is  now 
'  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  hereof,  and  they  have 
'  been  frequently  referred  to  for  facts  and  figures  given 
!  in  this  sketch  of  Paterson.  Under  his  ministrations 
I  the  church  grew  exceedingly,  and  being  the  first  in 
Paterson,  south  of  the  river,  and  the  first  in  which 
,  the  services  were  held  in  English,  it  naturally  came 
I  to  be  emphatically  the  First  Church  in  most  respects. 


1  Funerml  sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gumming,  1812 ;  Minutes  of 
i  the  Synod  ofAlbany.N.Y.,  1820. 
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Still,  it  WM  in  a  chronic  state  of  impecuniosity,  each 
new  obligation  being  "  paid''  by  idling  a  Dot«,  and 
when  the  note  came  doe  a  committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  devine  ways  and  means  of  meeting  it, 
which  generally  ended  in  giving  another  note. 

In  1834,  Dr.  Fisher  felt  constrained,  by  reason  of 
failing  health,  to  resign  his  charge  here,  and  con- 
cluded to  enter  upon  the  work  of  an  evangelist  at  the 
Ramapo  Iron-Works,  and  to  the  sore  regret  of  the 
charch  he  left  Paterson  to  engage  in  this  new  field  of 
labor.  The  Rev.  Sylvester  Eaton,  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y., 
waH  called  to  the  pulpit  soon  after,  at  a  salary  of  $900 
yearly.  At  this  time  there  were  291  communicants 
in  the  church.  The  society  did  not  prosper,  but  ran 
continually  behind  in  every  way,  and  in  1836  had  a 
debt  of  i^'VKM)  to  carry.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr. 
Eaton  resigned.  The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  John 
F.  Clark.  During  his  ministry  the  Presbytery  of 
Newark  withdrew  from  the  Synod  ot  New  Jersey,  to 
join  the  New  School  body  of  the  denomination  ;  this 
church  elected  to  cast  its  lot  with  the  Old  School 
body,  and  therefore  withdrew  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Newark  and  joined  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  with 
which  it  remained  until  the  reunion  in  1869.  In  this 
action  the  pastor  took  an  active  part.  One  conse- 
quence of  the  step  was  the  withdrawal  from  the 
church  of  a  large  and  influential  membership  t4>  form 
a  new  church.  The  society  was  much  weakened,  and 
the  following  winter  voted  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the 
pastor  to  $800,  which  led  him  to  resign  in  the  follow- 
ing May.  The  pulpit  was  8ubse<)uently  filled  by  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Allison,  and  by  the  former  pa«tor,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Eaton.  The  health  of  the  latter  failing,  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Hornblower,  then  a  young  man  of 
twenty -three  years,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  was  engaged  to  assint  the  pastor,  and 
came  to  Paterson  in  November,  1844,  and  the  fol- 
lowing month,  Dr.  Eaton  having  concluded  that  his 
health  would  no  longer  justify  him  in  officiating  in 
the  pulpit,  Mr.  Hornblower  was  unanimously  elected 
pastor.  Under  his  ministry  the  society  at  once  tOf)k  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  in  a  short  time  the  entire  debt 
was  cancelled,  a  lecture-room  was  built  on  the  church 
grounds,  and  steps  were  taken  to  repair  and  improve 
the  church  edifice.  While  a  tinner  was  at  work  on 
the  roof  in  the  fall  of  October,  IHoO,  his  charcoal- 
furnace  was  upset,  the  roof  caught  fire,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  building  was  destroyed.  The  congregation 
immediately  set  about  rebuilding,  when  the  present 
edifice  was  erected,  and  dedicated  Nov.  10,  1852. 
There  was  preaching  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray, 
D.D.,  of  Elizabeth,  at  three  p.m.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher 
and  the  Rev.  John  F.  Clark,  former  pastors,  being 
present,  and  in  the  evening  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Magie,  of  Elizabeth,  preached  from  the  text :  "  A 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  Dr.  Horn- 
blower remained  with  the  church,  more  and  more 
beloved  by  his  congregation  and  respected  by  the 
whole  community,  until  the  summer  of  1871,  when  he 


received  a  call  firom  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  to  fill  the  newly-e&- 
dowed  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Pastoral  Theokfx, 
and  Charch  Government  in  that  seminary.  At  hi« 
urgent  request,  but  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  tbe 
society  consented  to  the  dissolution  of  the  paston 
relation,  and  on  Oct.  1,1871,  Dr.  Hornblower  preaeb^i 
his  farewell.  Before  he  left  some  of  his  people  m&f.^ 
up  a  purse  of  more  than  $2000,  which  they  pretente< 
to  him  as  a  parting  gift.  He  still  occupies  the  chair 
to  which  he  went  from  Paterson. 

The  congregation  met  on  Jan.  4,  1872,  and  ami:- 
mously  agreed  to  call  to  the  vacant  pulpit  the  Rer. 
Dr.  David  Magie,  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  the 
eminent  and  venerable  divine  of  the  same  name  wtf 
had  preached  twenty  years  before  at  the  dedicati<>2 
of  the  rebuilt  church.  Dr.  Magie  has  exercised  i 
marked  influence  for  good  in  the  church  daring  \ht 
ten  years  of  his  ministry  here,  and  particularly  in  tb 
way  of  stimulating  the  members  to  active  work  i£ 
the  cause  of  religion.  He  has  labored  espedtl> 
among  the  poor,  and  largely  through  his  efibrt»  i 
mission  school  was  established,  which  has  grovi 
almost  into  an  independent  church,  while  help  bi 
been  often  extended  to  other  needy  congregatioss. 
A  debt  of  f7(N)0  and  more  which  had  remained  '< 
the  parsonage  for  many  years  has  been  remoTt-i 
through  the  earnest  eflforts  of  the  ladies  of  tfer 
church,  aided  by  generous  members,  and  upwani2>  oi' 
$10,(>4H>  has  been  expended  in  the  improvemeot  U 
the  church  edifice,  the  lecture-room,  and  the  gTouDC«. 
The  annual  income  of  the  society  is  now  about  ^&4>*^ 
There  are  450  members  of  the  church  and  300  pupi? 
enrolled  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  Session  confise 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Magie,  moderator,  and  Messrs.  Abna 
Gtould,  Henry  Muxzy,  Henry  A.  Williams,  Andit* 
Derrom,  Francis  C.  Van  Dyk,  Samuel  Mcllroy. 

When  the  First  Church  concluded  to  cast  its  bt 
with  the  Old  School  body  of  the  denomination,  in 
1840,  twenty -seven  of  the  members  withdrew,  and  in 
May  following  were  organized  as  the  **  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Paterson."  They  met  in  a  Meth- 
odist Church  at  the  comer  of  Smith  and  Hotrl 
Streets,  where  they  were  ministered  unto  by  the  Re^. 
Elias  I.  Richards,  of  Newark,  who  remained  tv 
years,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  much  t: 
the  regret  of  his  congregation.  Two  years  later  ht 
went  to  Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  died  in  1872.  Is 
the  fall  of  1841  the  congregation  bought  for  $17^ 
the  old  Methodist  Church  in  Prospect  Street,  betwwc 
Ellison  and  Van  Houten,  where  they  worshiped  i"^ 
four  or  five  years.  Mr.  Richards  was  succeeded  br 
the  Rev.  (George  R.  H.  Shumway,  who  remained  ooIt 
about  a  year,  accepting  a  call  to  Newark,  N.  Y.  At 
this  time  the  affairs  of  the  society  were  in  a  verr  k^ 
state,  and  many  of  the  members  thought  it  inadvi^ 
able  to  struggle  longer  against  what  seemed  to  he 
insurmountable  obstacles.  But  other  counsels  pre- 
vailed, and  it  was  decided  to  call  the  Rev.  Thomaa 
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H.  Bkinner,  Jr.,  a  recent  graduate  from  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  his  father  being  the  pastor  of 
the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York. 
Aid  was  promised  from  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  the  Mercer  Street  congregation  were  lib- 
eral towards  the  sou  of  their  pastor,  raising  $1500 
towards  the  erection  of  a  new  and  better  place  of 
worship,  which  was  a  small  frame  building  on  the 
site  of  the  present  church,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Church  and  Ellison  Streets.    The  new  building  was 
opened  for  public  service  in  November,  1845,  the 
Prospect  Street  property  having  been  sold  a  few 
months  previous  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  congre- 
gation which  now  owns  it.    A  few  months  after  oc- 
cupying the  new  house  of  worship  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner accepted  a  call  to  New  York  City.    A  month 
later  the  Eev.  Michael  F.  Liebenau,  of  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  was  called,  who  preached  with  favorable  re- 
sults for  three  or  four  years,  the  Rev.  Stephen  D. 
Ward  succeeding  him  in  1850.    With  the  ending  of 
the  year  1852  his  ministry  here  ceased.    The  church 
was  now  again  weakened  and  somewhat  discouraged, 
and  no  pastor  was  secured  for  several  months.    The 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Landis    occupied  the   pulpit  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  while  he  was  here  a  base- 
ment was  fitted  up  under  the  church,  in  the  spring 
of  1855.    Some  months  after  his  departure  a  call  was 
extended  to  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cheever,  of  Bloom- 
field,  who  came  in  August,  1856,  remaining  for  eight 
years,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health. 
His  ministry  is  remembered  with  great  pleasure,  and 
during  his  stay  the  society  prospered  greatly.    In 
1860  the  building  was  greatly  enlarged  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  congregation. 

In  June,  1862,  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Shaw,  who  had 
been  graduated  but  a  short  time  before  from  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  was  engaged  to  supply  the 
pulpit,  which  he  did  until  regularly  called  to  the 
pastorate,  in  which  he  was  installed  in  the  ensuing 
November.  The  salary  was  then  but  $800,  but  so 
greatly  did  the  church  prosper  under  him  that  within 
two  years  the  congregation  voluntarily  raised  the 
salary  to  $1400.  In  1863  a  debt  of  $700  was  paid,  an 
organ  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  $1500;  in  1865  the  pres- 
ent parsonage  was  bought  for  $5500,  and  in  1867  the 
basement  of  the  church  was  enlarged  and  much  im- 
proved. In  August  of  the  last-named  year  Mr.  Shaw 
accepted  a  call  to  Wilmington,  Del.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Isaiah  B.  Hopwood,  from  Park- 
ville,  L.  I.,  who  conducted  a  very  successful  ministry 
in  Paterson  until  the  summer  of  1874.  He  was  a 
pastor  of  much  energy,  great  good  nature,  and  was 
generally  esteemed.  In  1869  the  basement  was  again 
enlarged,  and  in  1673  the  auditorium  of  the  church 
was  thoroughly  overhauled  and  improved.  Upon  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Hopwood  to  a  growing  church  in 
Newark,  the  congregation  extended  a  call  to  their 
former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Shaw,  who  was 
Installed  May  5, 1875.*    On  Saturday  night,  March  18, 


1876,  the  church  caught  fire  firom  a  defective  flue,  and 
was  much  damaged.  Although  it  was  by  no  means 
ruined  and  could  have  been  restored  at  a  cost  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  the  congregation  by  a  very  de- 
cided vote  concluded  to  replace  the  building  with  an 
edifice  which  should  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  and 
an  evidence  of  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
The  comer-stone  was  laid  Sept.  21, 1876,  and  the  work 
prosecuted  with  such  vigor  that  by  the  following  Feb- 
ruary the  basement  was  ready  for  occupancy,  and  the 
main  auditorium  June  3,  1877.  The  building,  of 
brick,  is  very  striking  and  attractive ;  it  is  fifty  by 
one  hundred  and  three  feet  in  size,  and  seats  720  per- 
sons, the  floor  sloping  upward  from  the  platform,  back 
of  which  is  a  splendid  organ.  Soon  after  the  church 
was  completed  a  severe  storm  sent  the  steeple  whirl- 
ing over  against  the  residence  of  Mr.  Edward  Os- 
borne, on  the  opposite  side  of  Ellison  Street, — a  re- 
markable accident.  The  new  building  cost  $30,000, 
all  of  which  was  paid  as  the  work  progressed,  except 
$5000,  which  has  been  paid  since.  The  members 
number  nearly  350,  and  the  Sunday-school,  under  the 
zealous  superintendence  of  Mr.  Watts  Cooke,  attained 
a  membership  of  nearly  700.  During  the  summer  of 
1881  the  congregation  with  great  cordiality  gave  their 
pastor  a  vacation  that  he  might  visit  Europe,  con- 
tinuing his  salary  and  supplying  the  pulpit  mean- 
time. In  his  absence  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him.  His  ministry  has  been  remarkably 
blessed  in  many  ways,  and  there  is  a  deep  attachment 
between  pastor  and  congregation.^  The  church  has 
370  members,  and  the  Sunday-school  640,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  450.  The  Session  is  thus  com- 
prised :  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw ;  Elders,  Jona- 
than Johnson,  David  Stewart,  John  Johnson,  W. 
Oakley  Fayerweather,  Daniel  Miller. 

About  1827  a  number  of  Presbyterians  from  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  Ireland  who  were  then  living 
in  Paterson  thought  it  would  be  well  to  organize  a 
church  more  in  sympathy  with  the  old-country  Pres- 
byterianism  than  the  First  Church.  They  affiliated 
with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  body,  but  were  com- 
monly called  Calvinists,  or  Scotch  Covenanters.  They 
called  the  Rev.  William  J.  Gibson  to  be  their  pastor, 
and  in  1828  built  a  small  frame  house  of  worship  in 
Church  Street,  near  Broadway.  But  they  did  not 
agree  among  themselves,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  years  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  property 
and  to  abandon  their  organization.  They  were  very 
strict  and  exacting  in  all  that  pertained  to  creed  and 
deed.  Mr.  Gibson  taught  school  to  eke  out  hia 
meagre  and  uncertain  salary  as  pastor. 

In  1852  a  congregation  was  formed  in  connection 
with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  denomination,  and 
had  preaching  by  supplies  furnished  by  that  body 
until  1854;   then  the  Rev.  Robert  Hill  was  called, 

1  Ho«t  of  the  for^olug  Information  regftrding  the  Seoond  Presbyte- 
rian Church  ie  taken  from  the  "  Manual**  of  the  chnroh,  prindpally 
oompiled  by  the  BeT.  Dr.  Shaw. 
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who  remained  until  1856,  when  trouble  arose  in  the 
congregation,  some  of  whom  concluded  to  leave  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  body  and  join  the  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  done,  and  in  1857 
they  called  the  Rer.  Hugh  W.  Todd,  who  labored 
zealously  with  them  until  the  sununer  of  1869,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  elsewhere.  Meantime  the  society 
occupied  a  neat  frame  church  at  the  comer  of  Smith 
and  Hotel  Streets,  and  in  1858  had  sold  that  property 
and  built  a  commodious  brick  edifice,  one  story  high, 
on  Smith  Street,  nearly  opposite  Union.  The  Rev. 
R.  D.  Williamson  came  to  the  pulpit  in  May,  1870, 
and  was  succeeded  two  years  later  by  the  Rev.  John 
Teas,  who  remained  until  May,  1877.  During  his 
ministry  the  church  grew  exceedingly,  and  the  con- 
gregation felt  encouraged  to  raise  their  place  of  wor- 
ship another  story  and  make  other  improvements,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $10,000,  or  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
original  building.  It  is  now  forty-three  by  eighty 
feet,  and  seats  six  hundred  persons.  The  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Smith,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Teas  in  November, 
1877,  is  the  present  pastor.  The  church  has  a  mem- 
bership of  120  in  good  standing,  and  a  Sunday-school 
under  the  superintendence  of  J.  Q.  Patton,  having 
120  scholars  and  15  teachers.  The  elders  are  James 
Moore,  ordained  in  1861,  and  William  Brown  and 
Joseph  Beggs,  ordained  in  1874 ;  Trustees,  J.  G.  Pat- 
ton,  William  Brown,  William  A.  Arnold,  John  Mul- 
holland,  and  James  Barr ;  they  are  elected  annually. 
The  pastor  is  president  of  the  board  tx  officio.  In 
1858  the  union  took  place  between  the  Associate  and 
the  Associate  Presbyterian  Churches,  the  two  forming 
the  ''  United  Presbyterian"  denomination.  May  1, 
1881,  the  congregation  bad  a  debt  of  $6000,  which 
was  reduced  during  the  year  to  $4500,  and  is  to  be 
all  paid  by  May,  1883,  the  whole  of  it  having  been 
pledged. 

In  August,  1869,  about  ninety  members  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  withdrew  and  organ- 
ized the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  worship  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Rev.  David  Winters,  a 
young  man  of  much  promise  from  Canada,  preached 
to  them  for  a  year  or  more,  when  he  was  formally 
called  to  be  their  pastor.  In  the  summer  of  1871 
they  set  about  providing  a  house  of  their  own,  and 
bought  a  site  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Grand  and 
Prince  Streets,  whereon  they  erected  a  handsome 
frame  edifice,  which  cost  them  twice  as  much  as  it 
ought  to  have  done,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80,000, 
including  the  site.  This  was  far  beyond  the  means  of 
a  new  church,  mainly  composed  of  people  who  earned 
their  bread  by  daily  hard  work,  and  when  the  trying 
financial  pressure  of  1873  came  on,  soon  after  the 
church  was  completed,  the  heavy  debt  hampered 
them  sorely.  Mr.  Winters  had  the  faculty  of  attract- 
ing large  congregations,  and  of  making  remarkable 
additions  to  the  congregation,  while  he  won  many 
warm  friends;   but  even  these  perceived  when  too 


late  that  he  had  not  managed  Uie  building  food  a 
prudently  as  could  have  been  desired.  In  l87iMr. 
Winters  accepted  a  call  to  Philaddphia,  vbcn  be 
still  preaches  to  a  large  church.  After  acoDndenbit 
delay  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Beiii 
young  preacher  of  much  force,  who  remaiiwd  tf 
about  two  years.  After  another  interval  the  polpit 
was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Clark.  DoriB^ 
his  pastorate  the  affairs  of  the  church  came  to  t  crki«. 
and  the  property  was  sold  under  foreclosure,  bein^ 
bought  in  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Church  Ex- 
tension, with  the  aid  of  generous  friends  in  Patenoe. 
Mr.  Clark  remained  for  a  year  or  two,  when  b«ni 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  B.  Galloway,  in  M, 
under  whose  energetic  ministry  its  conditios  b 
greatly  improved.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  dty 
has  had  something  to  do  with  this,  and  the  resim 
of  the  heavy  load  of  debt  under  which  the  coDgTe& 
tion  formerly  staggered.  There  are  40  membeis.i£: 
250  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Sunday-school. 

About  1875  the  Lake  View  Baptist  Chorch « 
sold  to  the  Presbyterians  of  that  place,  who  to< 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pateraon.  Ife 
population  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  scant,  laf 
the  society  has  not  grown.  The  Rev.  George  C.  Mert 
was  pastor  for  a  short  time  and  died  there.  TheBer 
James  H.  Clark  has  been  preaching  for  them  fortk 
past  year  or  two.  The  membership  numbers  tbcc 
25,  with  80  children  enrolled  in  the  Sunday-«dMo^ 

The  Westminster  Chapel,  which  is  situated  ost^ 
comer  of  Spring  and  Weiss  Streets,  originated  io  i 
Sunday-school  which  field  its  first  session  Sept.  3 
1878,  in  the  basement  of  the  house  568  MainBtic^ 
with  50  children  in  attendance.  Mr.  John  Btnitff 
was  superintendent  On  the  9th  of  October  die  &$ 
prayer-meeting  was  held.  On  Sunday,  Noveobs 
9th,  the  attendance  of  scholars  was  132,  vbk^ 
crowded  the  room  so  that  no  teaching  could  be  dofif 
The  next  week  two  lots  were  purchased  on  8pns? 
Street,  and  the  week  following  a  building  was  begia 
and  the  first  session  of  the  Sunday-school  was  ^ 
in  it  on  Christmas  morning,  1873.  The  first  prajs^ 
meeting  was  held  here  on  Jan.  8,  1874.  An  ^ 
largement  became  necessary  during  the  foUovin^ 
year,  and  in  1876  the  addition  to  the  building «« 
completed.  The  second  addition,  which  brought  t^ 
chapel  to  its  present  proportions,  was  finished  J^ 
20, 1880. 

During  the  year  1874  preaching  services  vereb^ 
upon  the  Sabbath  at  irregular  intervals,  the  B^ 
David  Magie,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbften** 
Church,  and  others  officiating.  On  Dec  IS,  1^^ 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Megie  was  engaged  to  work  am^ 
the  people,  which  he  did  for  six  months,  whenRgD» 
preaching  services  were  discontinued.  In  May,  l^"^ 
Mr.  Willard  Scott,  then  a  student  in  Union  '^ 
logical  Seminary,  was  engaged,  and  he  remained  Q^ 
May  31, 1877.  The  interval  between  Mr.  Scott's  I* 
ignation  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Wyckoflfs  term  of  serrt* 
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which  began  June  7, 1878,  was  filled  by  Dr.  Magie 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  who  died  shortly  after  coming  to 
Paterson.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Wyckoff  resigned  in  June, 
1880. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Overman,  of  Princeton  Seminary, 
preached  during  the  summer  vacatioil,  when  Dr. 
Magie  again  preached  once  upon  the  Sabbath  at  the 
chapel  until  Feb.  1, 1881,  when  the  Rev.  Laurens  T. 
Shuler  was  called.  Since  March,  1881,  two  services 
upon  the  Sabbath  have  been  sustained  in  addition  to 
the  Sabbath-school  and  the  weekly  day  meetings.  In 
June,  1881,  a  provisional  organization  was  effected,  by 
which  the  Session  of  the  chapel  consists  of  the  elders 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  pastor  of 
the  chapel.  Since  that  time  communion  services 
have  been  observed  every  three  months.  The  num- 
ber of  communicants  at  the  close  of  1881  was  37 ; 
the  number  on  the  Sabbath -school  roll,  880. 

In  June,  1880,  some  of  the  residents  of  the  East 
Side  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  G^eorge  J.  Coulsen,  on 
Vreeland  Avenue,  to  talk  over  the  feasibility  of  hav- 
ing Sunday-school  and  weekly  religious  services  in 
their  own  vicinity.  It  was  concluded  to  hold  weekly 
prayer-meetings  from  house  to  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  a 
chapel.  They  bought  six  lots  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Willis  and  East  Twenty-ninth  Street,  and  had 
erected  on  two  of  the  lots  on  East  Twenty-ninth 
Street  one  of  the  most  charming  little  church  edifices 
in  Paterson.  It  is  about  thirty-six  by  eighty  feet  in 
area,  with  an  outside  tower  and  vestibule  at  the  south- 
east corner.  The  side  walls  are  low,  and  the  roof 
rises  very  steeply.  The  windows  are  richly  stained 
glass.  The  interior  is  beautifully  and  richly  furnished 
with  semi-circular  seats  of  black  walnut,  which  have  a 
cosy  appearance.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  was  about 
46000,  and  is  all  paid  for.  The  site  cost  $8000,  which 
was  assumed  by  Messrs.  Watts  Cooke  and  George 
Coulsen  and  one  or  two  others.  The  weekly  meet- 
ings were  largely  attended  as  soon  as  the  chapel  was 
thrown  open  for  use,  which  was  on  the  second  Sun- 
day in  January,  1881,  when  a  Sunday-school  was  or- 
ganized, with  Watts  Cooke  as  superintendent.  Start- 
ing with  about  70  pupils,  in  February,  1882,  the  roll 
had  been  swelled  to  150,  with  an  average  attendance 
for  the  first  year  of  110.  The  weekly  meetings  are 
conducted  by  Mr.  Coulsen,  who  is  president  of  the 
'East  Side  Presbyterian  Association.  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  nucleus  of  a  flourishing  church  to  be 
organized  at  no  distant  day. 

The  German  Presbyterians  of  Paterson  used  to 
hold  religious  services  many  years  ago,  in  what  was 
formerly  Military  and  is  now  Druid  Hall,  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  Cross  and  Ellison  Streets.  There  they 
had  preaching  more  or  less  regularly  for  several 
years,  until  in  1848  they  organized  the  "  First  Ger- 
man Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson."  The  first 
pastor  was  named  Lichtenstein.    The  church  met  in 


the  infant-school  in  Elm  Street  until  1852,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  build  on  Bridge  Street,  but  other 
counsels  prevailed,  and  it  was  determined  to  erect  a 
brick  edifice  on  the  site  of  the  old  school,  to  which 
they  were  given  title  by  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Man- 
u&ctures.  While  the  building  was  going  up  they 
held  their  services  in  the  church  then  standing  on 
the  corner  of  Smith  and  Hotel  Streets.  The  new 
church  was  a  small  affair,  and  about  1860  was 
greatly  enlarged  to  its  present  size.  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  who 
served  the  people  for  about  eight  years.  The  next 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Weiss,  who  began 
preaching  for  them  in  1858,  and  was  called  in  1859. 
He  resigned  in  1865-66,  and  soon  after  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Wahrenberger  was  called.  He  stayed  here 
until  his  death,  about  1878,  which  was  very  sudden. 
The  Rev.  P.  A.  Schwarz  succeeded  him.  There  are 
about  150  members  of  the  church,  and  170  children 
in  the  Sunday-school. 

About  1857  a  second  German  Presbyterian  Church 
was  formed,  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Goehring,  pastor.  The 
society  met  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  consistory -room 
of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Ellison  Streets,  and  then  bought 
the  old  Baptist  Ohurch  property  on  Broadway,  where 
they  still  worship.  Mr.  Goehring  remained  for  ten 
years,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Carl  Berns  for 
three  years ;  Charles  Steinhauer,  from  about  1870  to 
1873 ;  Jacob  Heberle  until  1875,  who  was  succeeded 
by  August  C.  Stange,  and  he  in  turn  by  Frederick. 
E.  Yogelin.  The  church  has  about  100  members, 
and  the  Sunday-school  120  pupils. 

In  this  connection,  though  not  directly  connected, 
it  might  be  noted  that  about  1866-67  a  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  formed.  They  met 
for  a  time  in  Derrom's  Hall,  in  West  Street,  then 
in  Van  Houten  Street,  until  in  1870  they  erected 
a  very  neat  little  house  of  worship  in  Van  Houten 
Street,  south  side,  near  Prospect.  The  congregation 
is  called  St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Lutheran.  Heinrich 
Walker  was  the  pastor  until  1874,  when  Alexander 
Broemmer  was  called.  The  present  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  Hermann  Stecholz. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.— Within  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  the  present  century  occa- 
sional circuit-riders  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  would  stop  at  Paterson  and  give  a  brief  ex- 
hortation whenever  there  was  an  opportunity.  About 
1804-5  they  began  to  hold  services  with  something 
like  regularity  in  the  old  Essex  Mill,  in  Mill  Street, 
near  Van  Houten.  About  1812  they  removed  to  an 
old  carpenter-shop  of  John  Clark,  on  Broadway,  near 
Mulberry  Street,  which  they  occupied  for  some  years. 
Subsequently  services  were  held  in  the  old  academy, 
in  a  building  in  Van  Houten  Street,  and  at  the  comer 
of  Main  Street  and  Broadway.  About  1817  Paterson 
was  established  as  a  station  where  regular  preaching 
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•hould  be  held  by  the  circmt^rider.  Thk  eocoofaged 
the  little  straggling  band  of  Methodists,  and  they  set 
about  securing  a  place  of  worship  that  they  could  call 
their  own.  Three  years  later  they  accomplished  this 
and  built  a  very  modent  little  frame  structure  in  Pros- 
pect Street,  east  side,  between  £lli»on  and  Van  Houten 
Streets.  They  were  still  too  poor  to  support  a  sta- 
tioned preacher,  and  were  obliged  to  continue  to  rely 
on  the  circuit-riders  or  some  local  preacher,  the  latter 
being  a  dependence  that  turned  out  badly  for  the 
church,  at  least  in  one  imttance.  In  1825  the  Confer- 
ence assigned  a  regular  preacher  here  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  John  Creamer.  He  was 
well  liked,  and  worked  earnestly  and  as  arduoiuly  as 
his  strength  would  permit,  but  the  congregation  profited 
by  his  labors  less  than  a  year,  as  he  died  in  May, 
1826.  His  widow  married  Deacon  Horatio  Moses, 
who  figured  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characters  of  Pater»on  in  many  respects.  "  The 
sign  of  the  brass  kettle,"  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Van 
Houten  Street,  "just  around  the  corner**  from  the 
church  of  which  he  was  such  an  active  member  for 
many  years,  continues  to  be  a  reminder  to  the  older 
citizens  of  the  business  which  Deacon  Moses  carried 
on  in  that  location.  In  those  early  days  the  itinerant 
system  was  in  full  operation  in  the  Methodist  Churches, 
and  every  year  a  new  preacher  was  allotted  to  Pater- 
son.  The  church  was  poor  and  could  not  pay  much 
salary,  and  indeed  the  clergymen  of  that  denomina- 
tion did  not  expect,  as  a  general  thing,  to  receive  any- 
where more  than  the  barest  subsistence,  and  often  had 
a  hard  time  to  get  that.  They  were  expected  to  have 
a  profound  faith  in  Providence,  and  frequently  that 
was  all  they  had  to  live  on.  To  enable  the  pastor  to 
earn  something  more  than  the  poor  pittance  they  were 
able  to  pay  him,  the  congregation  built  a  small  house 
adjoining  the  church,  with  living  rooms  in  front  and 
a  large  room  in  the  back,  which  they  designed  for  a 
dwelling  and  school-room  for  the  pastor,  and  this 
building  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  "  Meth- 
odist Academy."  Despite  many  difficulties  which  we 
of  the  present  day  can  hardly  appreciate,  and  in  fact 
encouraged  by  those  very  difficulties,  which  they  re- 
garded as  so  many  incentives  to  additional  labor,  the 
society  steadily  grew,  inspired  with  an  unflagging 
zeal,  and  in  1836  decided  to  erect  a  new  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  members  in  a  more  prom- 
ising and  convenient  location  for  all  concerned.  That 
part  of  the  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mill  and 
Market  Streets  had  recently  been  developing  rapidly, 
and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  locate  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Cross  and  Elm  Streets.  A  plot  seventy- 
five  feet  square  was  bought  for  $3000,  and  the  erection 
of  the  new  house  of  worship  prosecuted  with  such 
energy  that  by  the  following  May,  1837,  the  basement 
was  ready  for  occupancy,  and  the  congregation  began 
to  hold  services  therein.  The  room  was  also  rented 
to  the  county  for  the  holding  of  the  county  courts, 
whereby  the  revenue  of  the  society  was  increased  by 


the  munificent  sum  of  $60  per  year,  an  addition  thii 
was  highly  acceptable  at  the  time.  In  October  the 
church  was  dedicated,  and  the  congregation  imme- 
diately almost  doubled. 

Meantime,  in  1820,  the  society  had  become  ineor- 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  MTilliam  Jaeobs, 
Joseph  L*aw,  and  David  Martin  being  the  first  tni»- 
tees.  A  Sunday-school  had  been  organist  within  s 
few  years  after  the  erection  of  the  first  church,  and 
in  1827  there  were  150  scholars  enrolled,  with  an  ax- 
tendance  of  about  115.  Some  of  the  early  reo»ik 
of  the  Sunday-school — now  in  the  posseaaion  of  the 
writer — ^are  extremely  interesting  from  the  quisi 
simplicity  of  the  entries  of  the  eyidently  anxious  vd 
lealous  superintendents,  while  they  might  also  ise 
valuable  to  the  meteorologist,  as  each  entry  notes  tk 
state  of  the  weather  at  every  session  of  the  schoo:, 
which,  by  the  way,  met  morning  and  afternoon,  a  an- 
tom  that  was  kept  up  till  as  late  as  1850.  Ahem 
1840-41  there  was  a  great  revival  in  the  church  ii 
Cross  Street,  which  perhaps  doubled  its  niembefshi{s, 
and  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  wkU« 
town  for  a  long  time.  It  is  still  remembered  by  tbe 
older  members  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  xvau- 
tions  the  church  has  ever  experienced,  and  they  hra 
been  many.  As  the  congregation  increased  it  becaiae 
too  large  for  the  old  house  to  hold  them  all,  and  froa 
time  to  time  new  churches  were  organized,  so  tba: 
old  Cross  Street  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  The  Be^ 
Hive  of  Methodism"  in  Paterson.  Still,  a  large  nos- 
ber  stood  by  the  old  church,  notwithstanding  its  Iocs- 
tion  had  long  ceased  to  be  as  attractive  as  when  it  ns 
first  erected. 

Although  there  had  been  for  years  a  party  in  tk 
congregation  which  favored  a  removal  to  a  more  de- 
sirable neighborhood,  it  was  not  until  the  minisizy 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  R.  LfOwrie  that  this  movefflenS 
took  a  definite  shape.  He  pushed  it  vigorously,  and 
secured  large  subscriptions  towards  the  erection  of  & 
new  edifice  on  Smith  Street,  south  side,  between  Mais 
and  Maitland  Streets.  Here  a  plot  was  purchased, 
and  the  cellar  walls  built  for  a  building  which  would 
have  cost  not  far  from  $40,000.  But  by  the  time 
the  work  had  progressed  thus  far  the  movement 
lost  strength,  Mr.  Lowrie  was  transferred  to  another 
station,  the  society  found  itself  heavily  in  debt,  and 
soon  after  the  panic  of  1873  occurred,  and  the  project 
of  abandoning  the  old  church,  about  which  crowded 
so  many  rich  associations,  was  definitely  given  up. 
It  was  some  years  ere  the  society  recovered  from  the 
sacrifices  this  unsuccessful  scheme  had  necessitated. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  church  has  been  cob- 
siderably  renovated,  the  pulpit  recess  has  been  en- 
larged,  a  handsome  organ  has  been  put  in,  and  is 
other  respects  the  society  has  shown  that  Cross  Stre^ 
though  the  oldest,  is  by  no  means  the  least  vigoroos 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  of  Paterson. 
Among  the  recent  pastors  have  been  Isaac  N.  Felch, 
C.  A.  Lippincott,  David  Graves,  R.  B.  Liockwood,  D. 
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R.  Lowrie,  Gkorge  F.  Dickinson,  Jonathan  F.  Crane, 
DJ).,  Alexander  Craig,  and  J.  I.  Boswell. 

In  1844  a  number  of  members  of  the  First  Church  I 
thought  it  was  about  time  there  was  another  Metho- 
dist Church  in  Paterson,  and  they  organized  the 
"  Second  Methodist  Church."  The  old  church  prop- 
erty in  Prospect  Street,  which  meantime  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
rented  for  a  while,  and  then  bought  in  1845  for  $1700, 
though  not  paid  for  until  some  years  later.  There 
were  eight  members  in  the  new  society.  Their  first 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Lewis  T.  Maps,  who  came  hither 
in  the  spring  of  1845,  being  then  but  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  young  man  of  much  ''  bril- 
liancy of  mind,  close  habits  of  study,  and  faithful- 
ness in  all  departments  of  his  work.''  There  was  an 
interesting  revival  during  his  ministry,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  preached  seventy  sermons  in  ten  weeks. 
He  died  in  July,  1846,  just  when  his  people's  hopes 
were  raised  highest  in  regard  to  their  prospective 
prosperity  under  him.  The  little  band  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  the  course  of  five  years  felt  able  to  build 
a  new,  larger,  and  finer  place  of  worship.  The 
result  was  the  erection  (in  1851)  of  the  present  brick 
edifice  with  its  extensions  in  the  rear,  used  for  Sun- 
day-school, lecture-room,  and  class  meeting-rooms. 
It  was  then  the  largest  building  in  the  city  devoted 
to  religious  purposes,  and  was  a  remarkable  under- 
taking for  so  young  a  society.  But  there  were  many 
zealous  men  in  the  congregation,  and  they  spared 
neither  time  nor  effort  nor  means  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  cause  they  had  so  much  at  heart.  Re- 
vival after  revival  was  inaugurated  and  prosecuted 
wi  th  zealous  vigor,  until  the  new  society  bade  fair  to 
outstrip  the  old  in  size.  But  the  large  and  costly 
building  was  a  heavy  load  on  the  congregation,  and 
when  seasons  of  financial  depression  came  they  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  save  their  property.  Through  it 
all  stood  together,  and  when  good  times  came  they 
r^oiced  in  company  even  as  they  had  suffered.  Some 
thought  the  old  church  did  not  assist  its  young  off- 
spring as  generously  as  it  might  have  done,  but  the 
very  sacrifices  the  members  had  to  make  knit  them 
together  all  the  more  strongly,  and  to-day  there  exists 
the  warmest  kind  of  feeling  among  those  who  for  so 
many  years  labored  like  members  of  one  family  in 
the  old  Prospect  Street  Church,  even  though  their 
footsteps  for  many  years  have  been  turned  in  other 
directions.  The  church  building  has  been  altered 
and  improved  from  time  to  time,  the  latest  work  of 
this  character  being  effected  in  the  fall  of  1881,  when 
the  house  was  repainted  throughout,  the  windows  of 
dark  stained-glass  replaced  by  lighter  ground-glass, 
two  new  heaters  put  in,  and  other  improvements  made 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1000,  greatly  enhancing  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  interior.  Prof.  Henry  A.  Buttz, 
now  president  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  beloved  of  the  pastors 
who  have  been  stationed  at  Prospect  Street  Church. 


Other  pastors  were  Thomas  H.  Smith,  John  O.  Win- 
ner, Ralph  S.  Arnat,  George  B.  Day,  R.  Vanhorne, 
H.  D.  Qpdyke,  T.  E.  Gordon,  J.  S.  Gilbert,  T.  Wal- 
ters, S.  N.  Bebout. 

In  1859  a  new  Methodist  Church  was  organized, 
chiefly  from  the  members  of  the  Cross  Street  society, 
although  some  of  the  Second  Church  also  joined  in  the 
movement.  The  new  congregation  worshiped  for  a 
while  in  Continental  Hall,  then  the  principal  hall  in 
the  town.  But  they  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  house  of  their  own,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  the  Market  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  when  finished  was  one  of 
the  most  pretentious  church  edifices  in  Paterson. 
Services  were  held  for  several  months  in  the  base- 
ment, the  society  being  unable  to  complete  the  build- 
ing as  soon  as  they  would  have  desired.  The  church 
was  dedicated  in  April,  1861,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  profound  excitement 
over  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  The  Rev.  G^rge 
W.  Batchelder,  a  young  man  of  but  twenty-five  years, 
who  had  been  just  assigned  to  New  Brunswick, 
preached  the  dedication  sermon,  which  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly eloquent  production.  The  first  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  William  Tunison,  who  preached  in  Conti- 
nental Hall,  and  afterwards  in  the  new  edifice;  he 
was  just  the  man  to  push  along  the  building  enter- 
prise. He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Burr,  one 
of  the  best-known  clergymen  in  the  Newark  Confer- 
ence. The  subsequent  pastors  were  James  A.  Free- 
man, C.  S.  Van  Cleve,  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  Lewis  R.  Dunn, 
William  Nelson  Searles,  James  A.  Monroe,  Jonathan 
H.  Daly,  appointed  in  April,  1881.  For  many  years 
after  the  church  was  built  it  remained  without  a 
belfry  or  steeple,  presenting  a  squatty  appearance  from 
the  street.  In  1871  the  congregation  set  about  im- 
proving the  building  in  this  respect,  and  raised  a 
large  subscription  for  the  purpose,  when  the  present 
elegant  and  graceful  spire,  designed  by  E.  J.  M.  Der- 
rick, was  placed  upon  the  church.  The  cost  was 
about  $4000.    No  bell  has  been  provided  yet. 

In  1873  another  large  sum  was  raised,  wherewith 
they  purchased  the  handsome  parsonage  in  Ward 
Street,  which  is  surpassed  by  none  in  the  city  among 
the  Protestant  Churches.  The  church  has  made  steady 
progress,  and  is  now  regarded  as  the  wealthiest  in  the 
Methodist  denomination  in  Paterson,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  healthiest. 

In  1866  the  Paterson  Land  Improvement  Company, 
which  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  Totowa,  offered 
a  plot  for  the  erection  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Totowa  and  Pat- 
erson Avenues.  The  Methodist  residents  in  Totowa 
organized  a  new  society,  which  took  the  name  "  Pat- 
erson Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  and 
Conference  assigned  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Cole  to  the  pas- 
torate. He  was  an  earnest  worker,  and  under  his  min- 
istry the  little  congregation  grew  to  respectable  pro- 
portions. They  erected  a  modest  frame  building  on  the 
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plot  named,  and  their  house  was  literally  *'  fbanded 
on  a  rock."  They  worshiped  in  the  upper  story, 
which  was  reached  by  a  long  and  disagreeable  flight 
of  steps,  extending  in  part  over  a  huge  projection  of 
trap.  In  1878  they  excavated  in  the  rock  and  built 
a  fine  basement,  wherein  their  Sunday-school  meets 
and  week-night  services  are  held.  A  convenient  par- 
sonage was  also  erected,  and  now  the  church  is  one  of 
the  completest  in  all  its  appointments  of  any  of  the 
Methodist  Churches  in  Paterson.  The  society  is  es- 
tablished on  a  firm  basis,  and  has  every  prospect  of 
long  continuing  prosperity.  The  pastors  have  been 
I.  W.  Cole,  8.  D.  Jones,  W.  H.  Dickerson,  Albert  H. 
Brown,  John  L.  Hays,  John  Gutteridge. 

The  growth  of  Methodism  continued  apace  in  Pat- 
erson, and  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  other  col- 
onies which  had  swarmed  out  of  the  old  ''  Bee-hive," 
in  1870  another  swarming  took  place,  this  time  from 
^\\  three  of  the  churches  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  new  society  took  the  name  "  Grace  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churc^,"  and  speedily  set  about  pro- 
viding themselves  with  a  neat  little  frame  building 
on  High  Street,  their  lot  extending  to  Water  Street, 
the  intention  being  to  erect  a  costly  permanent  struc- 
ture on  the  Water  Street  front  of  the  lot  when  their 
means  should  justify  that  step.  Almost  before  they 
were  well  settled  in  their  new  quarters  the  society 
^w  so  rapidly  that  an  enlargement  of  the  building 
became  an  immediate  necessity,  and  the  mortar  was 
scarcely  dry  on  the  walls  of  the  addition  ere  an  ex- 
tension had  to  be  put  on.  So  within  six  or  eight 
years  the  church  was  nearly  quadrupled  in  size,  and 
the  congregation  had  grown  to  something  like  400 
members,  while  the  Sunday-school  was  still  larger. 
The  congregation  had  only  got  fairly  settled  down  in 
their  completed  church,  as  it  were,  when  the  entire 
building  was  set  on  fire  one  night  in  May,  1880,  and 
within  an  hour  was  merely  a  heap  of  smouldering 
ruins.  Coming  as  it  did  while  the  people  of  the 
country  were  still  sufiering  from  the  effects  of  the 
panic  of  1878,  this  was  a  severe  disaster,  but  the  con- 
gregation lost  no  time  in  erecting  another  building 
on  the  old  site.  Thev  have  not  lost  heart  by  their 
misfortune,  but  are  patiently  biding  the  time  when 
they  shall  be  able  to  carry  into  execution  their  origi- 
nal plan  of  erecting  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the 
city.  "Grace  worketh  patience."  Pastors,  James 
N.  Fitzgerald,  C.  S.  Coit,  Robert  Harcourt,  ^.  B. 
Rooney,  J.  A.  Hammond. 

In  1873  or  1874  a  number  of  the  colored  Methodists 
of  the  city  organized  the  Sixth  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  hired  Monumental  Hall,  No.  295  Main 
Street,  for  their  place  of  worship.  William  Holland 
was  appointed  to  preach  for  them.  The  Rev.  S.  W. 
Decker  supplied  the  pulpit  for  three  years,  and  then 
the  name  of  the  church  was  changed  to  St.  Philip's 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  William  G. 
Wiggins  has  supplied  the  pulpit  since. 

A  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organ- 


;  ized  in  Paterson  as  early  as  1845,  and  for  some  jms 
worshiped  in  a  school-house  adjoining  the  Proeped 
Street  Church.  They  then  built  a  church  on  Godvii 
Street,  north  side,  near  Bridge,  where  they  still  wo^ 
ship,  under  the  name  of  the  Zion  M^odist  E^isco- 

I  pal  Church,  afllliating  with  the  Zion  Metiiodist  Ef»- 

I  copal  connection.    Some  of  the  pastois  in  tlie  l«t 

'  twenty-five  years  have  been  Peter  Lee,  Mosee  Mio- 
ning,  John  Taylor,  John  Robinson,  Samuel  J.  Bem 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  John  H.  Hector. 
Another  Colored  Church  was  formed  about  1^ 

I  which  for  some  years  held  services  in  the  palfe 
school -house  in  Clinton  Street,  at  the  baseof  ^liili 
In  1874  the  society  built  a  neat  little  frame  cfaarckoi 
North  First  Street,  about  forty  by  fifty  feet  in  «, 
and  have  worshiped  there  since.  The  paston  ]m 
been  Albert  J.  Dudley,  Gabriel  Rice,  Hauy  Mas- 
thews,  Walter  Thompson,  James  T.  Rex,  —  Tr- 
uer, R.  H.  Coleman,  Anthony  G.  Lane,  Williia  E 
Rogers.  The  church  has  27  members,  and  aboot  I^ 
attendants.  It  belongs  to  the  African  Meikdk 
Episcopal  connection. 

The  first  statistics  officially  published  of  MethoiiB 
in  Paterson  were  reported  to  the  Philadelphia  C» 
ference  in  1826,  that  Conference  embracing  >'ef  is- 
sey,  Delaware,  and  part  of  Pennsylvania.  In''^ 
year  Paterson  reported  185  members.  The  statics 
for  1881  were  as  follows:  Cross  Street,  417  meobes 
684  pupils  in  Sunday-school ;  Prospect  Streei,  1^ 
members,  220  pupils ;  Market  Street,  488  meaibsR 
870  pupils,  including  Embury  Mission,  142  Beed 

I  Street;  Paterson  Avenue,  144  members,  210  po^^ 
Grace,  446  members,  750  pupils;  St  Philip's,'' 
members,  80  pupils.  Total  member^p,  1682,towbiP 
should  be  added  about  200  joined  during  the  yei: 

'  ToUl  pupils,  2714. 

Roman  Catholic  Churches. — Many  of  the  fcs 

!  employ^  in  the  Paterson  mills  were  Irishmen  be 
longing  to  the  Catholic  Church.  They  were  obM 
to  travel  all  the  way  to  New  York  to  confesBon  or 
to  see  a  priest,  and  this  they  did  for  years.  Occtfl®* 

!  ally  a  priest  passing  through  the  State  woold  t^  ^ 

'  Paterson  and  give  ^e  people  instruction.  Aboatl^ 
or  1807  the  Catholics  took  steps  to  secure  RgQ^ 
ministrations,  and  a  room  was  fitted  up  in  a  dweUiaf 

1  house  on  Broadway,  near  Mulberry  Street,  as  a  chap^- 
with  the  proper  appurtenances,  and  thCTsaftcf  «^ 
vices  were  held  in  this  room  with  tolerable  regnl»n^ 
Father  Liangton  was  among  the  first  priests  who  ^ 
this  modest  chapel.  The  room  was  large  enough  ^ 
accommodate  all  who  desired  to  attend  for  serer*' 
years.*    About  1820,  the  Rev.  Richard  Bulger  btttf 

I  priest,  the  congregation  began  to  grow  too  Isif^  ^ 
the  limited  quarters,  and  a  movement  was  msde  ^'^ 

I  wards  securing  a  more  spacious  and  permanent  pU^ 
of  worship.    At  this  juncture  the  Society  fi)r  B^ 

{  1  Commnnlo*tad  to  th«  writer  by  Ui«  late  Bmn&j  UcSmm  *^ 
I  otben;  tM  abo  Hirtory  of  Ui«  OtthoUo  Church  in  N*vT«k.^i^ 
'  late  Arcbbiihop  Bayley,  p.  97. 
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lishing  Useful  Manufactures  came  forward  and  offered 
to  give  the  congregation  a  plot  of  land  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Congress — now  Market — Street  and 
Mill  Street,  "  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  maintain- 
ing, and  keeping  a  building  or  house  for  the  public 
worship  of  God."    This  was  in  1821.    The  gift  of  the 
society  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  subscriptions 
were  raised  for  the  building  of  the  new  chapel.    A 
very  small    house  was   built,  scarcely  more    than 
twenty-five  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  one  story  high.    It 
probably  cost  barely  more  than  $1000.    In  1822  the 
trustees  were  incorporated  as  **  The  Catholic  Chapel 
of  St.  John.''    Having  once  a  settled  habitation  and 
a  name  among  religious,  bodies,  the  Catholic  congre- 
gation of  Paterson  rapidly  increased,  so  that  the  little 
chapel  had  to  be  enlarged,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve 
years  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  move  into 
a  more  aristocratic  part  (^  the  town  and  to  erect  a 
much  larger  church  of  stone.    In  1833  they  bought  a 
large  plot  of  land  in  Oliver  Street,  opposite  Cross 
Street,  and  soon  after  set  about  building  a  house  of 
worship  that  should  eclipse  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Paterson.   There  had  been  a  project  on  foot  to  enlarge 
the  old  chapel  on  Market  Street,  but  finally  it  was 
decided  to  sell  the  old  property  and  build  a  fine  house 
on  the  new  site.    It  seemed  a  mighty  undertaking 
for  the  small  and  very  poor  congregation,  but,  nothing 
daunted  by  its  magnitude,  they  set  about  it  with  a 
right  good  will  that  stopped  at  nothing.    The  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  a  church  to  be  fifty  feet  front  and 
twice  that  in  depth,  all  of  stone,  and  of  suitable 
height  for  the  other  proportions.    The  old  chapel 
was  sold  for  $1625,  and  this  was  about  the  only  cash 
capital  wherewith  to  begin  the  erection  of  the  im- 
mense new  church.    By  the  time  the  foundation  was 
laid  the  ftinds  gave  out,  and  more  moderate  counsels 
prevailed.     It  was  then  decided  to  erect  only  the 
front  half  of  the  projected  building,  and  this  was 
done,  James  Gtilbraith  being  the  mason.     Father 
Duffy  was  the  priest  in  charge  at  the  time.    He  was 
succeeded  in  1837  by  the  Rev.  Father  O'Reilly,  from 
West  Point,  who  was  a  large  stout  man  of  command- 
iDg  presence,  of  an  extremely  sociable  character,  so 
that  he  did  much  to  popularize  a  church  that  had  to 
encounter  a  hostile  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  first 
settlers.     Innumerable  stories  are  told  to  this  day 
about  Father  O'Reilly,  his  acts,  his  sayings,  his  ver- 
satile accomplishments,  and  his  genial  qualities.    In 
1847  the  rear  half  of  the  building  was  completed  upon 
the  foundation  as  originally  laid,  and  a  gallery  put 
around  the  inside,  when  the  church  had  a  seating 
capacity  of  1300.    It  is  said  that  the  whole  building 
coet  little,  if  anything,  more  than  $15,000.^     The 
front  was  surmounted  by  a  neat  spire  covered  with 
shingles,  painted  yellow,  so  that  oft^n  when  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  shone  upon  the  steeple  they  seemed 


1  The  detftlla  of  the  erection  of  the  church  in  Olirer  Street  were  kindly 
Ainilebed  to  the  wHter  bj  OhArlee  0*Nelll. 


to  bathe  it  in  a  glow  of  golden  light  that  was  won- 
drously  beautiful. 

Various  clergymen  succeeded  Father  O'Reilly: 
Father  Quinn,  Father  D.  Senez,  whose  assistant  in 
1867-59  was  Father  G.  McMahon;  Father  Victor 
Beaudeven,  in  1860,  his  assistant  being  Father  J. 
Schandel.  Father  Beaudeven  was  followed  (in  Oc- 
tober, 1868)  by  the  Rev.  William  McNulty,  who  has 


remained  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Under 
his  supervision  the  church  has  grown  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity  and  branched  out  until  instead  of  a 
single  congregation  there  are  now  in  Paterson  five  of 
this  denomination,  all  growing  and  prospering.  He 
has  been  from  the  first  an  earnest  and  unflinching 
enemy  to  intemperance  in  every  form,  and  by  his  firm 
stand  and  energetic  measures  to  check  that  evil  has 
done  incalculable  good  in  Paterson.  At  an  early 
stage  in  his  pastorate  here  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  a  new  church,  the  old  one  being  too  small 
and  inconvenient  for  the  proper  accommodation  of 
the  constantly-growing  congregation.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  work  which  he  undertook,  his  people  were 
with  him.  In  1864  a  site  was  bought  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  Main  and  Grand  Streets,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 
which  was  paid  within  two  months,  and  designs  were 
secured  from  a  competent  New  York  architect,  P.  C. 
Eeely,  for  an  edifice  which  at  that  time  was  un equaled 
in  New  Jersey.  Willing  volunteers  were  found  in 
the  congregation  to  do  the  excavation ;  stone  was  con- 
tributed freely,  and  in  September,  1865,  the  founda- 
tion was  completed,  and  the  comer-stone  was  laid 
with  solemn  pomp  by  Archbishop  Bayley,  of  Newark. 
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Tbeo  the  work  of  ereciini^  the  walb  wm  beimB.  The 
people  stinted  themselTeB  to  ooothbute  Ubcimllj  to-  , 
wards  the  bailding,  and  aioDthlj  colJectioiM  for  that 
purpose  were  taken  np,  often  amounting  to  upwards 
of  $10,<NX).  61owlj  hot  steadilj  the  structure  grew 
into  shape,  until  at  last  it  was  inclosed,  and  then  for 
another  jear  or  two  the  artisans  were  engaged  on  the 
interior  before  it  was  ready  for  dedication.  That  im- 
posing ceremonj  was  celebrated  in  1870,  by  Arch- 
bishop Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  being  in  Europe  at  the  time.  The  building 
is  in  the  Gothic  style;  it  in  eighty -eight  feet  front  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty -eight  feet  deep;  twin  turrets 
ritte  on  each  side  of  the  front  to  the  height  of  the 
peak,  ninety  feet,  but  are  to  be  carried  thirty  feet 
higher;  on  the  Grand  Street  side  there  is  a  square  ■ 
tower,  about  one  hundred  feet  high  at  present;  it  is 
to  be  adorned  with  a  spire  rising  to  the  height  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
main  entrance  is  on  Main  Street,  through  a  fine  door- 
way, the  arch  of  which  is  about  thirty  feet  high.  The 
roof  is  supported  on  the  interior  by  graceful  trefoil 
stone  columns,  sixty  feet  high,  from  which  spring 
stout  arches  of  wood  painted  to  resemble  stone.  The 
ceilings  aad  walls  are  decorated  in  the  mediseval  style 
by  two  celebrated  artists  from  Munich,  Messrs.  Lang 
and  Kirkeln.  Symbolic  paintings  on  the  side  walls 
depict  the  twelve  Stations,  upon  a  background  of 
gold  flecked  with  blue.  The  windows  are  of  stained- 
glass,  each  contributed  by  some  member  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  stone  was  brought  from  Little  Falls 
by  canal  and  road,  and  dressed  upon  the  ground  as 
required.  The  Rev.  Father  McNulty  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  devotion  to  the  supervision  of  the  erec- 
tion, which  was  done  mostly  by  day's  work,  and  he  ' 
was  assisted  in  this  by  Charles  O'Neill,  Robert  Uamil,  ■ 
William  G.  Watson,  and  some  others,  who  acted  as  an 
advisory  building  committee.  The  cutting  of  the  fine 
work — the  doors,  windows,  columns,  corbals,  etc. — 
cost  more  than  $25,<>(X).  The  slate  for  the  roof  was 
imported  from  England.  The  interior  decorations 
cost  $7000 ;  the  organ,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State, 
$10,000 ;  the  main  altar,  also  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
designed  by  the  architect  of  the  church,  $2000;  the 
windows,  all  gifts,  as  before  stated,  $80(K).  The  work 
progressed  through  fourteen  years,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  the  exact  cost  of  the  entire  building,  but 
it  has  been  usually  placed  at  about  $200,000.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  a  handsome  stone  parsonage  was  built 
on  Grand  Street,  next  to  the  church,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $7000.  The  entire  debt  on  the  church  and 
parsonage  is  now  about  $27,000. 

During  all  the  time  that  this  great  church  was  in  , 
process  of  construction  the  people  were  not  idle  in 
other  directions,  but  a  large  hospital  was  bought  and  ; 
paid  for,  school-houses  have  been  provided  for  about 
nine  hundred  children,  an  orphan  asylum  wherein 
one  hundred  little  girls  are  supported,  two  new 
churches  have   been  started,  a   cemetery  tract  of  ' 


twenty-three  acrea  oo  Haledon  ATenae,  whick  it  not 
need,  and  another  of  aerenty  acres,  including  orpbi 
aayluB  property,  near  Lincoln  Bridge.  The  snoiul 
receiptB  of  the  church  frtNn  all  aouroeB  are  tbom 
$30,000,  which  barely  saflkas  to  meet  all  the  Dllm«^ 
oos  and  large  demands  upon  the  treaaury.  Tbf  o  d 
church  property  on  Oliver  Street  was  retained.  u.i 
the  former  church  was  refitted  into  a  hall,  biovn  u 
St.  John's  Hall,  for  public  meetings,  lectures,  eot^- 
tainments,  and  school  purposes.  A  large  whvrj- 
house  adjoins  it  The  chime  of  bells,  the  onW  oof 
in  the  city,  which  once  hung  in  the  tower  of  Si 
John's  Church  has  been  transferred  to  the  nev  edi- 
fice. A  neat  little  chapel  at  the  northeast  corner  of  d« 
church  was  fitted  up  some  time  before  the  main  bci^ 
ing  was  ready  for  occupancy,  and  is  still  wed  U 
confessional  and  other  purposes.  The  nuffibef  of 
Catholics  in  the  city  is  eltimated  at  about  \bS*r 
one-half  of  whom  belong  to  St.  John  the  Btf«<* 
Church.  This  building  will  seat  1700  or  1800  penos^ 

In  1859  a  plot  one  hundred  feet  sqtiare  was  hoopi 
by  the  Catholics  of  Paterson,  at  the  southesst  con^ 
of  Main  and  Slater  Streets,  and  in  the  course  of  % 
next  year  a  neat  little  brick  building  was  em^ 
thereon  for  a  German  Catholic  Church,  which  « 
formally  incorporated  in  1864  as  St.  Bonifitce's  Ci::- 
olic  Church.  The  Bev.  J.  J.  Schandel  was  tbei-s 
priest,  and  remained  in  charge  for  several  yean  ast 
1871-72,  when  he  was  transferred  to  other  fidds**^ 
labor ;  he  »  now  at  Passaic  His  successor  was  Ber. 
Nicholas  Hens,  a  man  of  great  energy.  During  ^ 
past  ten  years  the  church  has  been  greatly  enUip^^ 
a  new  school-house  has  been  erected,  a  large  hoM 
has  been  provided  on  Jackson  Street,  in  the  rear  o: 
the  church,  for  a  religious  sisterhood,  who  are  ei- 
tremely  active  in  attending  to  the  schools  and  othtf 
work  connected  with  the  church,  and  the  coogregt- 
tion  has  greatly  increased  in  membership.  The  chard 
has  a  seating  capacity  for  about  700  or  800  penoos. 
The  German  Catholic  population  of  Paterson  hss  in- 
creased very  much  of  late  years  through  immigntioB. 

About  1867,  St  John's  Church  bought  a  tnci  of 
land  on  Broadway,  near  East  E^hteenth  Street,  ai^ 
extending  back  to  Fair  Street,  whereon  a  large  fraoe 
building  was  erected  for  a  church,  in  the  rear  of  tk 
plot,  and  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  was  provided 
on  the  Broadway  front.  St  Agnes'  Institute  enjofcfi 
a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  for  some  years.  Tbe 
church  grew  quite  rapidly.  Father  McNnlty  bpt 
charge  of  it,  and  had  regular  services  hdd  there,  tc 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  many  people  io  ^ 
vicinity,  who  had  long  felt  the  want  of  a  church  of 
their  own  fiiith  in  that  neighborhood.  In  1875  tbeie 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  have  an  indepeixi^t 
organization,  and  St  Joseph's  Parish  was  crested. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  MoUoy  was  the  first  priest,  bm 
in  less  than  a  year  he  bought  a  site  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Market  and  Carroll  Streets,  at  a  cost  of  sboat 
$2300,  and  proceeded  to  erect  thereon  a  large  fttin^ 
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bnilding  for  a  school  and  church,  and  8t.  Joseph's 
congregation  thenceforward  worshiped  in  the  new 
location,  much  to  the  regret  of  large  numbers  of  the 
members  residing  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city. 
The  church  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  600. 
Father  Molloy  was  constrained  to  leaye  Paterson  in 
the  summer  of  1 1880-  on  account  of  illness,  which 
caused  his  death  in  New  York  shortly  after.  He  Was 
Tery  greatly  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances. The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  a  clergyman  of  unusual 
scholarship,  was  his  successor,  and  is  still  with  the 
congregation. 

In  1872,  Father  McNulty  bought  another  parcel 
of  land,  this  time  on  Totowa,  for  another  Catholic 
Church.  The  site  was  on  Bherman  Avenue,  a  short 
distance  west  or  north  of  Union  Avenue,  and  ex- 
tended through  to  Wayne  Avenue,  comprising  eight 
lots.  On  this  a  neat  and  substantial  brick  chapel  was 
built,  forty  by  ninety  feet,  two  stories  high,  for  chapel 
and  school.  It  was  speedily  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  residents  of  the  neighborhood  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  continued  to  grow  steadily  until  in  the 
summer  of  1880  it  was  set  off  into  a  separate  parish 
(St.  Mary's),  in  charge  of  Father  Curran,  who  re- 
mains there.  Since  that  time  a  fine  large  parsonage, 
of  brick,  two  stories  high,  has  been  erected  on  the 
Wayne  Avenue  front  of  the  property.  The  church 
seats  about  500  persons. 

About  1872-73  three  Carmelite  friars,  whose  order 
had  been  driven  out  of  Germany  by  the  decree  of 
Bismarck,  came  to  Paterson  and  built  a  very  plain 
little  two-story  brick  house  at  the  comer  of  West 
Fifteenth  and  West  Twenty-ninth  Streets, — Stony 
road.  They  had  a  little  chapel  on  the  first  floor,  and 
the  cells  of  their  monastery  on  the  upper  floor.  They 
were  recalled  to  Europe,  and  the  property  soon  after 
passed  into  the  hands  of  some  Franciscan  friars,  who 
had  also  been  driven  out  of  Germany.  In  a  short 
time  they  began  holding  religious  services  regularly, 
and  then  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  brick 
church,  called  significantly  St.  Bonaventura,  which 
being  completed  mass  was  first  celebrated  in  it  on 
Pentecost  Sunday,  1879.  It  will  hold  800  or  900  per- 
sons, and  is  very  creditable  in  appearance.  Father 
Albert  was  in  charge  of  the  monastery  and  church 
until  JaAuary,  1882,  when  he  was  sent  elsewhere,  to 
the  great  r^ret  of  his  people.  The  friars  are  very 
active  in  every  work  pertaining  to  their  denomina- 
tion, not  confining  themselves  to  their  own  church  by 
any  means.    Father  Francis  is  the  present  priest. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  Holland  Catholics  to  have  a  church  of 
their  own.  Accordingly,  in  February,  1882,  Father 
McNulty  and  Father  Hens  repurchased  the  building 
in  which  St.  Joseph's  Church  had  formerly  wor- 
ehiped,  and  which  had  been  sold,  with  the  other 
property  on  Broadway,  in  1881,  to  William  Strange, 
the  silk-manufacturer.  They  also  secured  a  site  on 
River  Street,  south  side,  just  east  of  the  Erie  Railway 


crossing,  whereon  to  place  the  old  church,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Holland  Catholics,  who  in  the 
course  of  time  will  be  formed  into  a  church  and  par- 
ish of  their  own. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Churches. — The  first 
services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  were 
held  in  Paterson  in  1817,  by  the  Rev.  LewisP.  Bayard, 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  came 
twice  during  the  summer  of  that  year.^  In  the  same 
year  Mark  W.  Collet  was  admitted  to  the  diocesan  con* 
vention  as  a  representative  of  the  unincorporated  con- 
gregation at  Paterson.  Bishop  Croes  paid  an  epis- 
copal visitation  to  the  town  on  Oct.  19,  1817,  and 
officiated  at  two  services.  The  congregation  met  in 
the  old  Totowa  Church  for  some  time,  also  in  the  old 
academy,  and  in  other  places.  Among  those  who 
officiated  at  these  early  services  were  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min T.  Onderdonk,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Long  Island  ; 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  Cuming,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Ward,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berrian,  the  Rev.  John 
Grigg,  and  the  Rev.  John  Croes,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Bishop 
Croes.  Mr.  Croes  took  up  his  abode  in  Paterson  in 
1824,  and  prosecuted  his  ministry  with  such  energy 
I  that  the  movement  which  had  been  pending  since 
I  1822  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  house  of  worship 
immediately  took  definite  shape,  and  subscriptions 
were  solicited  from  all  their  friends  in  Paterson  and 
elsewhere  towards  that  end.*  On  April  29, 1825,  St. 
Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  incorporated, 
and  the  following  wardens  and  vestrymen  elected: 
Wardens,  Timothy  B.  Crane,  Thomas  Parker;  Ves- 
trymen, Daniel  Holsman,  Philemon  Dickerson,  Mark 
W.  Collet,  John  Travers,  Elias  B.  D.  Ogden,  John 
Flood,  Warren  Haight,  Andrew  Parsons,  David  Cogan, 
Charles  Young,  Cornelius  Blauvelt,  Robert  Morrell. 
Mr.  Croes  was  directly  formally  called  to  be  rector  of 
the  new  parish,  and  accepted.  Contracts  were  awarded 
without  delay  for  the  erection  of  a  church  to  Henry 
A.  Hopper  for  the  carpenter- work,  and  to  John  Wal- 
ker for  the  masonry.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on 
Aug.  5,  1825,  by  Bishop  Croes,  who  consecrated  the 
completed  edifice  on  Sept.  13, 1826,  and  preached  the 
sermon  on  the  occasion  ;  the  Rev.  Clarkson  Dunn  read 
the  lessons,  and  the  Rev.  John  M.  Ward  read  the 
prayers.  The  building  was  of  wood,  and  far  from 
beautiful  in  point  of  architecture.  It  had  a  square 
tower  and  belfry.  The  rector  was  guaranteed  the 
munificent  salary  of  $350  per  annum.  He  remained 
until  1830,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Beasley,  who  remained  but  for 
ten  months.  The  congregation  at  this  time  was  poor 
and  in  debt,  and  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  abandon 
the  organization  and  close  the  church,  but  the  society 
kept  along  in  a  feeble  sort  of  way,  and  in  1885  called 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Ashton  Warner,  under  whom  afiairs 
began  to  brighten.    He  kept  up  the  work  for  seven 

I       1  **  The  Dmys  of  Old,*"  a  centenuiftl  ditcoane  deliTer«d  in  Tiinity  Gharob, 
I   Newark,  Feb.  22. 1746,  by  the  Bev.  MatUiew  H.  Hendenon,  p.  41. 
'      *  The  original  tubecriptlon-IIst  it  in  the  author*!  poaieealou. 
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yean,  when  he  resigned,  to  the  sorrow  of  his  congre- 
gation. The  pulpit  was  supplied  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  in  1844  the  Bey.  J.  Elliot  Thompson  was  called. 
Daring  the  ensuing  two  yean  the  edifice  was  over- 
hauled  and  refitted,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8000,  and  then 
the  people  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  season  of  quiet  pros- 
perity under  their  able  and  popular  rector.  On  the 
night  of  June  26,  1848,  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  communicated  from  the  Paterson  Machine 
Company's  Works,  where  the  flames  had  broken  out, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Market  Street  What  added 
to  the  sadness  of  the  circumstance  was  the  loss  of  life 
with  which  it  was  attended.  One  of  the  memben  of 
the  church  was  exceedingly  active  in  his  efforts  to 
save  property;  he  plunged  into  the  burning  edifice 
and  brought  out  some  books,  and  again  rushed  in, 
hoping  to  save  the  organ,  when  the  building  fell  and 
he  was  buried  beneath  the  ruins.  In  their  affliction 
the  congregation  found  many  comfortere,  and  offere 
of  aid  came  in  from  every  direction. 

For  a  time  services  were  held  in  Odd-Fellows'  Hall. 
Meantime  the  people  made  preparations  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  neat  stone  building,  wherein  they 
now  wonhip,  which  was  placed  on  the  site  of  the  old 
structure,  on  Hamilton  Square,  the  front  on  Market 
Street,  between  Colt  and  Hamilton.    Its  cost  was 
about  $9000.    On  Jan.  25, 1851,  the  new  edifice  was 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey.    Two 
yean  later  a  fine  organ  was  placed  in  the  church,  at 
a  cost  of  $800.     In  May,  1854,  Mr.  Thompson  died, 
in  Paterson,  after  a  lingering  illness,  and  about  the  i 
same  time  Mr.  Warner,  the  former  rector,  died  in  An-  ; 
tigua,  in  the  West  Indies.    In  September  of  the  same  j 
year  the  Rev.  Edward  O.  Flagg  came  to  Patenon,  i 
resigning  in  November,  1856.    In  the  following  Feb-  I 
ruary  the  Rev.  John  Kelly  was  instituted  in  the  rec-  i 
tonhip,  remaining  for  seven  yean.    The  Rev.  Jo-  i 
seph  M.  Waite  was  rector  for  the  next  four  yean,  ' 
being  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mason  Gallagher,  who 
officiated  as  rector  from  July,  1868,  until  November, 
1869,  subsequently  entering  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  where  he  immediately  took  a  prominent  part. 
In  February,  1870,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Heffernan  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  rectorship,  and  served 
his  people  with  great  faithfulness  unXil  hiK  death,  at 
Charleston,  8.  C,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  failiug 
health,  on  March  21,  1877.     During  his  ministry  the  , 
church  bought  a  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Elli- 
son and  Church  Streets,  and  erected  thereon  a  com-  [ 
modious  Sunday-school  building,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  $10,000.    Through  his  enthusiastic  efforts  the 
church  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  on  April  29, 
1875,  with  great  6clat.    On  that  occasion  he  delivered 
an  historical  discoune,  replete  with  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  early  history  of  the  church.    The  fore- 
going sketch  has  been  principally  compiled  from  that 
discouree.     Mr.  Heflfernan's  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Starkey,  who  being  chosen  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Northern  New  Jeney,  left  the  people  for 


a  tame  without  a  rector.  They  then  called  tite  Ber. 
£.  B.  Boaaell,  who  remaina  in  charge  of  the  ptiiik, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  esteemed  pastois 
in  the  city. 

In  February,  1856,  a  new  Episcopal  Chnrdi  wn 
organised  in  Paterson,  on  the  free-seat  principle,  k 
was  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  John  Grigg  k 
about  a  year,  he  being  succeeded  by  the  Ber.  Sai&k] 
J.  Evans,  who  labored  zealously  in  the  profflodonof 
the  enterprise.  The  new  society  took  the  nimei^' 
St  John's  Episcopal  Church.  They  met  for  some qk 
in  Crane's  Monumental  Hall,  No.  295  Main&reet,i^ 
in  1857  appear  to  have  been  in  a  prosperoos  coodi- 
tion,  with  a  growing  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Ews  n- 
maioed  about  two  years,  when  the  society  begac  fe 
dwindle  away.  In  1861  the  Rev.  Charles  £.  Beub^ 
ley  assumed  the  rectorship,  remaining  for  a  fear  ar 
two,  perhaps,  when  the  enterprise  was  discontiiiaed 
In  the  spring  of  1866  about  a  dozen  persons  met  isi 
decided  to  start  anew  a  church  on  the  same  prinapk 
that  St.  John's  had  been  founded  to  inaugnrste,  ib4 
for  convenience'  sake  they  concluded  to  revive  thec^ 
ganization  of  the  old  church.  This  was  done,  u^^ 
July,  1866,  the  first  services  were  held  in  theof* 
room  of  Andrew  J.  Sandford's  law  building,  Na^ 
Main  Street.  Fifty  or  sixty  persons  were  pre**'- 
The  Rev.  Charles  M.  A.  Hewes  was  called  to  be  It^ 
tor,  and  assumed  charge  without  delay.  In  l^^ 
name  of  the  society  was  changed  to  "  The  Chuitk:^ 
the  Holy  Communion."  In  January,  1869,  they  ocs-  • 
pied  the  old  Congregational  Church,  in  Htrtes 
Street,  opposite  Prospect,  their  former  room  bein: 
insufficient  for  the  growing  congregation.  In  1S<'^* 
site  was  bought  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Carroll  u^ 
Pearl  Streets,  and  on  May  20,  1871,  the  comer-stos 
of  a  new  church  edifice  was  laid  by  Bishop  0<ka- 
heimer.  The  building  was  constructed  of  bluestoat 
fi^m  the  neighborhood  of  Paterson,  with  a  tower  aafi 
low  spire.  The  interior  dimensions  were  thirty-fi^? 
by  eighty-five  feet,  with  accommodations  for  ab«| 
four  hundred  persons.  An  arch  was  built  in  the  wa- 
fer the  chancel,  in  order  that  it  might  be  cxten<i«» 
some  distance  when  there  should  be  ftinds  at  coffi- 
mand  for  the  purpose,  which  unfortunately  hasnoiyfi 
been  the  case.  The  building  is  quaint  and  at^cti^e 
on  the  outside,  and  very  neatly  fitted  up  inside.  Tb« 
cost  was  somewhat  above  $20,000.  The  church  «* 
opened  for  public  worship  in  February,  1872,  and  h*^ 
since  been  occupied  by  the  congregation.  Mr.  He** 
labored  with  remarkable  energy  and  zeal  for  ^^ 
people  during  a  period  of  twelve  years  or  morc'^b*'^ 
he  was  taken  away  by  death  in  the  midst  of  his  nse- 
ftilness.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  buB- 
The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Pelletfeau. 

In  1872  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  starte^l 
a  mission  Sunday-school  at  Riverside,  and  in  the »" 
of  that  year  built  a  neat  little  chapel  on  East  EiF 
teenth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  kept  up  for 
eight  or  nine  years. 
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In  the  fall  of  1881  Trinity  Chapel  was  organized 
3n  Totowa,  and  one  of  the  neatest  little  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  the  city  erected  on  Totowa  Avenue,  at  the 
3orner  of  Marion  Street.  It  is  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  and  seats  about  800  persons.  The  corner-stone 
wsa  laid  Oct.  20, 1881,  by  Bishop  Starkey.  The  chapel 
is  under  the  charge  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Russell,  of  St 
Paul's  Church,  but  there  is  some  probability  that  in 
i  few  months  the  people  connected  with  it  will  be 
ible  to  support  a  rector  of  their  own. 

Baptist  Churches. — ^The  story  of  the  beginnings 
)f  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Paterson  has  been  told  in 
in  interesting  manner  by  the  venerable  Alft'ed  Stout- 
mborough,  Sr.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  First  Baptist 
Dhurch  in  this  city.  The  following  particulars  of  the 
earlier  history  are  mainly  from  his  address  read  on 
;hat  occasion :  During  the  year  1823  the  Bev.  Joseph 
W.  Griffith,  of  Rockland  County,  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
came  to  Paterson  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  a  young 
nan  named  James  Moore,  and  in  the  evening  preached 
jy  request  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher,  in  the  First  Pres- 
)yterian  Church.  Having  stated  incidentally  that 
le  was  a  Baptist,  at  the  close  of  the  services  seven 
persons  in  the  congregation  came  forward  and  in- 
brmed  him  that  they  were  of  the  same  denomina- 
iion  as  himself.  Thus  encouraged  by  their  numbers, 
;bese  and  others  began  to  hold  meetings  at  the  house 
)f  Mr.  Moore,  and  at  the  residences  of  others  in  the 
.own,  the  interest  and  attendance  constantly  increas- 
ng.  In  the  fall  of  1823  the  Rev.  William  Parkinson, 
>f  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  New  York,  baptized 
wo  persons — Thomas  Coombs  and  Catharine,  his  wife 
—in  the  river  near  the  foot  of  Mulberry  Street.  This 
va^  the  first  immersion  of  the  kind  in  Paterson,  and 
laturally  attracted  a  large  crowd  of  spectators.  In 
December  four  more  persons  were  immersed.  On  Jan. 
L,  1824,  a  council  was  held  to  organize  a  Baptist  Church 
n  Paterson.  The  meeting  for  the  purpose  was  held 
n  the  academy,  and  the  "First  Particular  Baptist 
Uhurch  of  Paterson"  was  then  and  there  constituted, 
vith  the  following  members :  Thomas  Coombs,  George 
Damerel,  David  Cole,  John  Hallet,  Uriah  Everson, 
Fohn  Cole,  Jr.,  Mary  Jackson,  Esther  Curial,  Isabel 
i,  Franks,  Elizabeth  Coombs,  Deborah  Bates,  Sarah 
^ckerman,  Elizabeth  Cole,  Catharine  Everson,  Alfred 
Jtoutenborough,  William  House,  Maria  House.  The 
iev.  William  House  was  called  to  be  the  first  pastor, 
Fames  Moore  was  chosen  clerk  and  treasurer,  and 
xeorge  Damerel  and  Thomas  Coombs  were  elected  ' 
leacons.  For  a  year  or  more  the  congregation  wor-  i 
biped  in  a  private  school-room  in  the  upper  floor  of  ' 
m  old  yellow  building  which  had  formerly  been  used 
IS  a  tavern,  and  which  stood  on  Broadway,  opposite  j 
he  Washington  Market,  or  almost  on  the  site  of  the  . 
>resent  First  Baptist  Church  edifice.  An  outside  stair-  : 
vay  led  to  the  room.  i 

In  1825  or  1826  the  congregation  erected  a  build- 
ng  of  their  own  on  the  north  side  of  Broadway,  be-  I 


tween  Mulberry  and  West  Streets,  forty-eight  feet 
front  on  Broadway  and  thirty-six  feet  deep,  the  de« 
sign  being  to  extend  it  deeper  when  necessity  re- 
quired, which  was  the  case  about  ten  years  later, 
when  the  church  was  nearly  doubled  in  size.  After 
a  two  years'  minbtry  the  Rev.  Mr.  House  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Lewis,  who  remained 
seven  years,  being  followed  by  the  Rev.  Zelotes 
Grenell,  from  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been 
long  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  During  five  years  he 
baptized  no  less  than  145  converts.  The  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Dennison  (installed  Sept.  4,  1839)  occupied  the 
pulpit  for  a  year,  and  then  came  the  Rev.  George 
Young,  in  whose  time  there  was  a  marked  revival, 
so  that  in  two  years  he  baptized  87  persons.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Thompson  came  next,  remaining  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  then  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hos- 
kin,  who  served  the  people  nearly  three  years,  to 
their  edification.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Grenell  was  then 
recalled,  officiating  this  time  for  more  than  four 
years,  and  with  much  success.  The  Rev.  Stiles  S. 
Parker  succeeded  him,  and  in  1855  gave  way  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  Babcock,  who  remained  for  a  little 
more  than  eight  years,  resigning  in  January,  1864, 
having  baptized  158  converts  during  his  ministry. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  of  great  energy. 
He  started  the  movement  for  the  building  of  a  new 
church  in  1859-60,  and  the  work  was  prosecuted 
with  such  vigor  that  the  present  handsome  and  com- 
modious edifice  on  Van  Houten  Street,  north  side, 
between  Wasliington  and  Church  Streets,  was  en- 
tirely completed  and  paid  for  by  the  spring  of  1861, 
at  a  cost  of  almost  exactly  $23,000.  At  that  time 
there  was  "no  thoroughfare''  where  Washington 
Street  now  extends  from  Broadway  to  Van  Houten 
Street,  and  where  Van  Houten  Street  now  connects 
Washington  Street  and  Main  Street  there  were  a 
number  of  buildings.  The  only  approach  to  the 
front  of  the  new  church  was  by  way  of  Van  Houten 
Street  from  Church,  or  by  way  of  what  was  then 
called  Mansion  Street,  now  Washington,  from  Elli- 
son Street.  The  rear  of  the  building  was  towards 
Broadway.  There  was  a  beautiful  lawn,  shaded  by 
two  venerable  pear-trees,  extending  from  the  north 
end  of  the  church  to  Broadway,  and  a  pathway 
through  this  lawn  was  the  favorite  route  of  the 
congregation  until,  in  1870-71,  the  land  was  filled 
up  with  the  present  elegant  block  of  stores  on 
Broadway.  This  was  done  with  a  view  to  placing 
the  church  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  to  give 
it  a  permanent  income  from  the  rents  of  the  stores. 
The  panic  of  1873  came  on  before  this  expectation 
could  be  realized,  and  the  venture  proved  a  losing 
one  for  the  church,  burdening  it  for  years  with  a 
heavy  debt.  In  1867  the  streets  referred  to  were 
cut  through  as  they  now  are,  greatly  improving  the 
desirability  of  the  location  of  the  new  edifice. 
Dr.  Babcock  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
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Knapp,  a  preacher  who  was  extremely  popular  with 
the  maiHseA,  and  who  drew  large  congregations,  and 
was  instramental  in  exciting  several  revivals  during 
the  two  years  of  his  ministry,  resolting  in  the  addi- 
tion of  91  members  by  baptism.  When  he  accepted 
a  call  to  New  York  there  were  few  in  the  congrega- 
tion who  did  fot  regard  his  departure  as  a  serious 
loss  to  PaterHon.  In  October,  1865,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Banvard  was  called  from  Worcester,  Mass. 
He  man  the  most  scholarly  pastor  the  church  has  ever 
enjoyed,  and  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  city. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  voluminous  author 
on  historical,  scientific,  and  religious  topics,  several 
of  his  works  being  translated  into  Asiatic  languages 
by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Board,  and  he  was  familiar 
with  geology,  mineralogy,  conchology  and  other 
branches  of  science,  often  illustrating  his  sermons  by 
apt  comparisons  drawn  fh)m  the  book  of  nature.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  Passaic 
County  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president 
and  the  most  active  member.  Large  numbers  were 
added  to  the  church  during  his  stay  here.  In  1876  he 
accepted  a  call  to  New  England,  a  more  congenial 
atmosphere  to  one  of  his  tastes  than  Paterson.  The 
pulpit  was  vacant  for  some  time,  when  (in  April,  1877) 
the  Rev.  Albert  H.  Burlingham  was  secured,  remain- 
ing until  February,  1878.  The  Rev.  Frank  Fletcher 
followed  in  April,  resigning  in  January,  1880.  The 
Rev.  E.  Arthur  Wood,  the  present  pastor,  came  in 
May,  1880.  The  church  suffered  severely  from  the 
panic,  but  is  now  once  more  on  a  good  basis.  This 
result  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  efforts  of  the 
young  people  of  the  congregation,  who  did  much  to 
promote  and  restore  good  feeling  among  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  by  various  means  contributed  to  relieve  the 
church  from  its  temporary  financial  embarrassment. 
During  the  fall  of  1881  a  public  reading-room  was 
fitted  up  and  opened  in  the  basement  of  the  church. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  the  church  has  raised 
upwards  of  $130,000.  There  are  400  members  on  the 
roll. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  upwards  of  fifty  members  of 
the  First  Church  prayed  to  be  dismissed,  owing  to 
unhappy  disagreements  which  had  occurred  in  the 
mother-congregation.  They  formed  a  Second  Bap- 
tist Church,  which  flourished  apace  for  a  while.  Its 
Sunday-school  numbered  100  scholars  when  opened, 
and  a  year  later  had  160  pupils.  The  membership 
of  the  church  grew  to  120,  and  then  began  to  fall  off, 
until  it  mustered  but  few  more  than  there  had  been 
at  the  start,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
the  society  disbanded,  most  of  the  members  return- 
ing to  the  old  church. 

In  1856  the  parent  church  decided  to  start  a  mis- 
sion at  "  Sandy  Hill,"  as  the  section  east  of  the  Erie 
Railway  was  called,  there  being  no  church  or  Sunday- 
school  in  all  that  locality.  A  lot  was  bought  on  the 
east  side  of  Straight  Street,  between  Market  and 
Willis,  and  a  little  frame  building  one  story  high  was 


erected  about  twenty -five  by  thirty-six  feet  in  im 
In  August  it  was  opened  for  a  Sunday-school,  andsm^. 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  Alfred  Stoutenboroo^.Sf 
was  superintendent  for  two  months ;  then  Junes  Bdle 
for  six  years,  and  he  was  followed  by  Abnin  CroT?* 
dale  for  sixteen  years,  or  until  1876.  In  1S61  'i? 
building  was  enlarged.  Soon  after  the  Rer.  Sun% 
J.  Knapp  left  the  First  Church,  a  number  of  h^ 
fHends  and  admirers  thought  it  would  be  well  to  h^ 
him  back  in  Paterson  once  more,  so  they  set  ibnc 
organizing  a  new  Baptist  Church,  which  was  d<>;  . 
difficult  thing  to  do  with  the  prosperous  Stndy  Hi 
Chapel  as  a  nucleus.  But  the  project  wu  mant^ 
in  a  way  previously  unexampled  in  Baptist  anci!*, 
and  with  few  precedents  in  the  history  of  otbfr^ 
nominations.  A  number  of  gentlemen  interested!: 
the  enterprise-^James  McNab,  Dr.  A.  W.  Boftff 
John  Byard,  John  J.  Brown,  Henry  B.  Crosby,  Jis* 
Crooks,  and  Abrani  Croysdale — associated  them*  ^^ 
together  to  see  the  project  carried  out  to  a  soccft^*"- 
issue.  Messrs.  McNab,  Crooks,  Crosby,  and  Ihr. 
B.  Beam  each  gave  one  thousand  dollars  to  stv 
with,  and  Messrs.  Rogers,  Byard,  Brown,  and  Q^- 
dale  each  gave  five  hundred  dollars,  while  all  of:-' 
gave  of  their  time  and  additional  money  besides.  ^^ 
lots,  four  on  Willis  Street  and  two  on  Mechanic  Sir-* 

'  in  the  rear,  were  bought  in  Mr.  Croysdale's  name,  i:: 

I  the  erection  of  the  Willis  Street  Baptist  Church  n* 

'  begun  in  1868.  The  building  is  of  brick,  about  sir; 
by  eighty-five  feet  in  area,  with  basement,  and  all  t^ 
conveniences  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  thecon^ 

'  gation.  The  organ  put  in  was  at  the  time  one  of  i^i 
finest  in  the  city.  The  lots  cost  $6000,  and  tke^i 
fice  $26,000  more,  for  all  of  which  the  gentlemen  fiK 
named   became  personally   responsible,  Mr.  Crfv 

'  dale  even  more  than  the  rest,  as  all  the  purcbi^ 
and  contracts  were  made  in  his  name.    What  moc^ 

'  was  needed  in  addition  to  the  cash  subscriptioitf  «^ 
obtained  on  notes  made  by  the  gentlemen  alreicy 
mentioned.  The  basement  was  occupied  in  the  spr"^' 
of  1869,  and  the  main  audience-room  in  the  ensiiit 
fall,  when  it  was  fully  furnished  throughout, organ tf«^ 

'  all.  All  this  work  had  been  accomplished  witbod 
an  organization  and  without  a  pastor.    The  buildio^ 

I  being  entirely  completed  a  church  society  was  orcis- 
ized  by  the  election  of  trustees,  to  whom  Mr.Cn^ 
dale  then  deeded  the  property  as  it  stood. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp  was  now  called  to  the  j*- 
torate,  and  by  his  peculiar,  popular  style  of  presfhi'i*' 
speedily  filled  the  large  building  to  overflowing,  s^^ 
swelled  the  membership  until  at  one  timeitwtfsf 
high  as  600  or  700.  The  debt  of  the  sodetr  f? 
steadily  lessened  too,  and  everything  bade  itu^^ 
long  era  of  prosperity.  The  financial  revulsion  "^ 
1873  affected  some  of  its  principal  supporters  very 
seriously.  The  pastor,  too,  began  to  feel  the  \^^' 
sant  strain  upon  his  nervous  system,  and  wasad^i^ 
by  his  physicians  that  he  must  give  up  work,  or ui-^ 

I  brain  would  give  out.    Still  his  people  clang  tot"" 
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and  would  not  accept  his  resignation,  hoping  that  a 
long  rest  would  restore  him  to  his  wonted  v4gor.  For 
a  year  or  more  he  was  able  to  preach  but  little,  and 
at  last  he  insisted  upon  giving  up  the  pulpit,  in 
March,  1877.  The  Rev.  Walter  Gallant  was  engaged 
for  one  year,  but  after  preaching  a  few  weeks  he  re- 
signed. The  Bev.  M.  Clarence  Lockwood  was  called 
to  the  vacancy  June  1, 1877,  remaining  three  years, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  leading  church  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  He  was  a  young  man  of  much  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  action,  by  no  means  tolerant  of 
stagnation,  and  his  ministry  stirred  up  the  congrega- 
tion not  a  little.  The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Shad- 
degg  Washington,  was  called  to  the  pulpit  Sept.  1, 
1880. 

In  1866  a  mission  was  organized  on  Totowa,  a  plot 
of  land  being  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  Pater- 
son  Land  Improvement  Company,  on  Totowa  Avenue, 
north  side,  near  Albion  Avenue.  A  very  neat  little 
building  was  erected  thereon,  wherein  a  Sunday- 
school  was  held,  which  grew  rapidly,  soon  necessi- 
tating the  enlargement  of  the  building.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  preaching  was  held  occasion- 
ally there  in  the  evenings,  and  on  July  29, 1873,  fif- 
teen members  were  dismissed  from  the  First  Church 
to  form  the  Union  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  The 
Rev.  P.  S.  Yreeland  was  called  to  the  pulpit,  and 
preached  very  acceptably  for  several  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Z.  Grenell,  who  remained  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  the  Rev.  J.  B.  McQuillan, 
the  present  pastor,  was  called.  The  church  has 
about  200  members. 

About  1866  a  mission-school  was  started  under  the 
care  of  the  Willis  Street  Church,  at  East  Eighteenth 
Street  (formerly  York  Avenue),  Weavertown.  It  has 
enjoyed  a  varying  degree  of  prosperity. 

Another  Baptist  mission  was  started  at  Lake  View 
about  1868  or  1870,  and  a  pretty  little  chapel  was 
built  on  Lake  Avenue,  near  Knickerbocker  Avenue. 
Owing  to  financial  difficulties  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  regular  church  organization  was  abandoned  by  the 
Baptists,  and  the  property  was  sold  in  May,  1873,  to 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  neighborhood,  who  have  since 
organized  a  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

When  the  Rev.  Walter  Gallant  withdrew  from  the 
Willis  Street  Church,  a  number  of  the  members  fol- 
lowed him  and  organized  the  ''Fourth  Baptist 
Church."  They  worshiped  for  a  time  in  the  Auburn 
Street  Church  (then  at  Riverside),  and  latterly  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  in 
Temple  Street.  The  rite  of  baptism  was  administered 
several  times  in  the  Passaic  River,  near  the  Midland 
bridge,  at  Hawthorne.  There  are  about  30  members 
attached  to  the  society. 

Non-Episcopal  Methodist  Churches. — About 
1833,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cocker,  then  recently  from  England, 
where  she  had  belonged  to  the  body  known  as  "  Primi- 
tive Methodists,"  a  non-Episcopalian  body,  was  living 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Prospect  Street  and  White 
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;  Alley,  and  being  desirous  of  worshiping  as  she  had 
!  been  accustomed  to  in  the  old  country,  she  invited  a 
I  few  of  her  friends  to  meet  at  her  house,  where  they 
I  could  hold  informal  services  in  their  own  way.  Soon 
I  a  regular  class  was  organized,  which  met  statedly 
I  every  Saturday  night,  the  Rev-  Mr.  Rains,  a  mission- 
I  ary  from  Newark,  conducting  the  class  and  occasion- 
I  ally  preaching.  In  a  few  weeks  the  house  'became 
'  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  desired  to  attend, 
j  and  a  congregation  was  formed,  called  "the  American 
j  Primitive  Methodist  Society  of  Paterson,"  the  old 
academy  being  hired  for  their  use.  In  the  course  of 
I  four  or  five  years  the  academy  was  insufficient  to  hold 
I  the  growing  congregation,  and  the  third  floor  of  the 
I  "New  Market,"  in  Cross  Street,  west  side,  between 
I  Passaic  and  Ellison,  was  leased.  After  a  time  the 
I  second  floor  was  taken,  and  here  the  society  met  until 
I  1846,  when  they  raised  money  enough  to  build  a 
I  church  in  Division  Street,  north  side,  between  Bridge 
1  and  Washington,  on  a  lot  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet, 
j  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  Society  for  Establishing 
I  Useful  Manufactures.  The  building  was  forty  by 
I  sixty  feet,  one  story  high,  and  was  placed  flush  with 
I  the  line  of  the  street.  It  cost  $1800,  of  which  $1400 
I  was  paid ;  the  rest  was  beyond  the  means  of  the  con- 
gregation to  meet.  About  1850  dissensions  arose  in 
the  congregation,  growing  out  of  their  relations  with 
the  Conference. 

The  latter  body  failed  to  send  them  a  pastor  whom 
they  wanted,  and  the  church  withdrew  from  the  Con- 
ference, a  local  preacher  named  John  Pilling  acting 
as  their  pastor  for  a  time.  A  lawsuit  followed  for 
the  control  of  the  property,  and  the  pecuniary  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  congregation  suffered  greatly. 
One  Sunday  a  handsome  and  eloquent  young  Irish- 
man, just  arrived  in  the  country,  and  then  on  his  way 
to  Canada,  where  he  intended  to  settle,  visited  the 
church  with  a  friend  from  New  York,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  hearing  a  sermon  by  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  Primitive  Methodist  connection.  The  young 
stranger  was  prevailed  upon  to  preach  himself  in  the 
morning,  and  again  in  the  evening  consented  to  make 
a  few  remarks.  After  the  service  the  congregation 
eagerly  gathered  about  him  and  strenuously  urged 
him  to  come  and  be  their  pastor.  They  were  too 
poor,  they  said,  to  pay  him  much  salary,  but  if  he 
would  stay  with  them,  they  would  pay  his  board  and 
allow  him  $100  a  year.  He  smilingly  told  them  that 
his  plans- called  him  to  Canada,  but  he  would  remain 
with  them  a  month,  if  it  would  be  any  accommoda- 
tion, and  their  terms  would  be  ample  remuneration 
for  the  length  of  time  he  should  stay.  That  was  in 
1852,  and  the  Rev.  John  H.  Robinson  has  remained 
ever  since  I  In  1856-57  the  building  was  raised  six 
feet,  and  set  back  twenty  feet  from  the  street,  while 
another  story  was  placed  under  it  for  a  lecture-room 
and  living  apartments  for  the  sexton.  The  Division 
Street  Methodist  Church  now  has  about  120  members, 
and  a  Sunday-school  of  about  175  children.    The 
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trustees  of  the  church  are  Robert  Lenning,  president ; 
John  FarloWy  William  Mills,  William  McLane,  John 
Dyson,  Nicholas  Cooper,  John  Megginson. 

In  1837  a  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  formed, 
and  erected  a  frame  house  of  worship  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Smith  and  Hotel  Streets.  It  appears 
to  have  been  unfavorably  affected  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  and  in  1852  the 
property  was  sold  to  the  congregation  now  known  as 
the  United  Presbyterian"  body. 

In  1840  there  was  formed  the  "  First  Congregational 
Methodist  Church,"  which  met  for  a  short  time  in  the 
old  building  first  occupied  by  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  Prospect  Street.  The  society  does  not 
appear  to  have  long  survived. 

When  Mr.  Robinson  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Division  Street  Church,  the  Rev.  John  Pilling  and 
some  of  his  friends  were  disappointed  and  offended 
and  withdrew,  forming  the  "Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,"  under  a  different  connection.  They  secured 
a  lot  on  Marshall  Street,  near  Clay,  and  built  a  very 
small  church  edifice,  where  they  worshiped  a  few 
years.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pilling  preached  for  them  until 
1860,  when  Abraham  Butterworth,  a  local  preacher, 
who  had  previously  acted  as  sexton,  occupied  the 
pulpit  for  about  a  year.  The  congregation  were  not 
able  to  pay  for  their  property,  and  it  passed  out  of 
their  possession.  They  soon  aft^r  disbanded,  about 
1862. 

About  1868  a  movement  was  made  towards  organ- 
izing a  new  Methodist  Church  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city.  In  the  spring  of  1869  a  site  was  bought  on 
Main  Street,  east  side,  a  short  distance  south  of  Slater, 
and  the  foundation  was  begun  for  a  large  building. 
The  congregation  called  the  Rev.  William  Lord,  a 
young  preacher,  with  whom  they  were  much  pleased, 
but  who  turned  out  badly,  and  was  compelled  to  quit 
the  city  ignominiously.  This  checked  their  growth 
for  a  time,  but  they  subsequently  pushed  ahead,  and 
finally  erected  the  present  building,  with  stores  in 
front,  where  they  have  since  worshiped.  Previously 
their  meetings  were  held  in  the  court-house.  They 
were  unable  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  indebtedness 
incurred  by  Mr.  Lord  in  the  erection  of  their  house, 
and  the  property  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale,  and  bought 
in  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Robinson,  who  still  holds  the 
title,  but  allows  the  congregation  to  occupy  it  until 
they  shall  be  able  to  reimburse  him  for  his  outlay. 
The  pastors  following  Mr.  Lord  have  been  John 
Dwyer,  James  R.  Laughlin,  James  M.  Berrian,  G.  K. 
Woodward,  R.  M.  Offard,  Alfred  Millington,  Daniel 
H.  Leith,  and  W.  S.  Hanks,  appointed  in  November, 
1881. 

Congregational. — In  1837  a  number  of  members 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  formed  a  new 
society,  intending  to  erect  a  building  in  which  the 
seats  should  be  free.  They  applied  to  Presbytery 
to  be  recognized  as  a  society  in  connection  with 
that  body,  but  their  request  was  refused,  the  then 


pastor  of  the  First  Church  opposing  it  They  were 
bitterly  disappointed,  and  proceeded  to  form  the 
"First  Free  Independent  Presbyterian  Church," 
in  February,  1837.  They  met  for  two  years  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Centre  Market,  in  Cross 
Street,  between  Ellison  and  Passaic  Streets.  HaTing 
bought  a  site  in  Market  Street,  opposite  Prospect, 
they  proceeded  to  erect  thereon  a  fine  frame  buildlDg, 
with  a  spire  in  front.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1839,  and  the  edifice  dedicated  io 
January,  1841.  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Jute  was  installed 
pastor  in  the  ensuing  November.  The  new  church 
had  a  precarious  existence  for  some  time,  and  a(Ur 
a  few  years  joined  the  Congregational  Association. 
The  society  was  small  and  not  always  harmonious,  so 
that  frequently  it  was  without  a  settled  pastor.  In  1859 
Newell  A.  Prince  occupied  the  pulpit;  then  followed 
the  Rev.  Charles  Bulkley,  the  Rev.  Frank  Butler 
(afterwards  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-fifth  New  Jer- 
sey Regiment,  and  killed  May  8,  1863,  at  the  batde 
of  Suffolk,  Va.),  the  Rev.  George  B.  Day  (previously 
of  the  Prospect  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  who  soon  afterward  withdrew  from  all  conoection 
with  any  religious  body),  the  Rev.  George  Pierce,  Jr. 
The  last  named  was  an  energetic,  pushing  man,  and 
speedily  pressed  forward  a  movement  to  change  the 
location  of  the  church.  Under  him  the  project  was 
carried  into  execution,  a  very  large  building  of  brick 
being  erected  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Auburn  and 
Van  Houten  Streets,  at  a  cost  of  something  lik« 
$40,000.  The  load  was  too  heavy  for  the  small  congre- 
gation to  carry,  and  Mr.  Pierce  withdrew  from  Pater- 
son.  For  some  time  the  pulpit  was  supplied ;  then 
the  Rev.  S.  Miller  Hageman,  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  was  called,  remaining,  however,  but  a  short 
time.  He  was  followed  in  1872-73  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hey  wood,  formerly  a  Parliamentary  reporter  in  Lon- 
don. In  1875-76  the  Rev.  S.  Bourne  succeeded  him. 
By  the  kindness  of  the  mortgagees  the  congregation 
continued  to  occupy  the  property  until  1878,  when 
the  church  was  sold  at  sheriflfs  sale  and  bought  in  bj 
the  insurance  company  which  had  advanced  moetof 
the  money  to  build  it.  Since  then  the  members  have 
worshiped  in  a  large  room  under  the  Washington 
Market  on  Broadway,  wherefore  they  call  the  place 
the  "Broadway  Tabernacle."  Mr.  Bourne  remains 
with  them.  There  is  still  a  possibility  that  they  may 
regain  possession  of  their  old  church  on  Auburn 
Street. 

Hebrew  Synagogue. — It  was  probably  about 
1845  that  the  Hebrews  in  Paterson  began  to  feel  the 
want  of  regular  provision  in  this  neighborhood  for 
holding  services  according  to  the  practice  of  their 
fathers.  Meetings  were  held  for  some  time  in  private 
houses,  and  in  1847  a  formal  organization  was  made  of 
"  the  Congregation  of  B'Nai  Jeshurun."  About  1860 
they  bought  a  private  residence  in  Mulberry  Street, 
east  side,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  synagogue,  wherein 
thereafter  they  had  readings  and  prayers  for  seventeen 
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or  eighteen  years.  The  movement  did  not  at  first  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  wealthier  Hebrews,  who  had 
formed  and  preferred  to  retain  their  connection  with 
New  York  synagogues,  and  the  attendance  was  seldom 
large,  and  often  the  synagogue  was  allowed  to  remain 
without  a  rabbi.  Among  the  rabbis  of  late  years 
wer^  Hermann  Bleichrode,  Jacob  S.  Jacobson,  Solo- 
mon Bergman,  A.  Brasch,  Max  Molle.  In  1877-78 
they  bought  a  commodious  and  more  pleasantly  lo- 
cated house  at  No.  124  Van  Houten  Street,  which 
had  been  built  for,  and  occupied  for  some  years  by, 
the  "  Society  of  Independents,"  led  by  Mr.  George 
B.  Day.  The  services  have  been  better  attended  since 
the  removal  to  this  place,  and  the  congregation  is  on 
an  excellent  financial  footing.  A  school  is  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  synagogue  by  the  rabbi  for 
instruction  in  German  and  Hebrew. 

About  ten  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  organize 
a  Reformed  Jewish  congregation  or  synagogue,  but 
it  was  not  successful,  one  of  the  prime  movers  dying 
ere  it  was  carried  into  execution. 

SwEDENBORGiAN.— In  1864  some  of  the  believers 
in  the  teachings  and  revelations  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg  formed  a  ''New  Jerusalem  Church,'*  and  in 
September  of  that  year  bought  a  lot  on  the  north 
side  of  Division  Street,  about  one  hundred  feet  east 
of  Washington,  and  thereon  erected  a  very  neat  little 
chapel.  They  have  never  attempted  to  secure  the 
whole  time  of  any  pastor  or  teacher,  but  occasionally 
have  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  some  eminent 
member  of  the  denomination.  In  1872,  73,  74, 
Samuel  Beswick  preached  or  lectured  for  them  with 
some  regularity,  and  by  his  discourses  on  secular  sub- 
jects of  a  recondite  character  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  the  community.  He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of 
remarkable  attainments  on  scientific  topics,  and  on 
theology  as  well,  and  some  of  his  discourses  of  a  con- 
troversial nature  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  those  who 
heard  them.  During  the  winter  of  1881-82,  Albert 
Schaack  delivered  several  lectures  on  the  tenets  of 
Swedenborg. 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 
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History  of  Schools  in  Paterson.— It  is  probable 
that  a  school-house  was  built  at  Wesel,  near  the  north- 
em  approach  to  the  present  Market  Street  bridge 
across  the  river,  nearly  a  century  ago.  This  was  the 
first  school  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of 
Paterson,  and  for  that  reason  the  following  somewhat 

extended  notice  may  not  be  without  interest : 

• 

'  *'  The  bnildlng  wm  about  forty  feet  long,  running  from  entt  to  west, 
•nd  twenty  or  twenty>flTe  feet  wide ;  the  walle  perfaape  eight  feet  higli, 
of  stone  laid  up  In  cUy  mortar,  supporting  a  shingle  roof.  The  bouse 
was  thus  Inrge,  because  designed  for  a  double  purpose, — for  a  school,  and 
for  the  dwelling  of  the  teacher  and  his  family.  Bo  you  wonder  where 
were  bis  dining-room,  slttinf*room,  parlor,  and  bedroom?    They  were 


all  comprised  in  a  space  of  twen^  feet  square.  Periiaps  he  dlrided  that 
into  two  rooms,  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  the  Jersey  Dutch  in 
the  rural  districti  were  scarcely  as  fastidious  as  we  are  now,  and  the  al- 
most uniTereal  practice  of  'bundling*  a  whole  family  into  one  room,  if 
not  into  one  bed,  was  a  wonderful  economy  of  space,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  it  In  other  respects.  Under  the  teacher's  quarters  was  a  cellar ; 
under  the  other  half  of  the  building  none.  A  Tast  fireplace  at  ouch 
end  of  the  house  was  all  the  heating  and  ventilating  *  apparatus*  pro- 
Tided  for  many  years.  They  answered  the  purpose  of  Teotilation  ad- 
mirably, but  for  heating  were  not  particularly  successful,  although  con- 
suming Tast  quantities  of  cordwood  provided  from  time  to  time  by  the 
parents.  By  the  year  1820  the  clay  mortar  had  fallen  out  fh>m  between 
the  stones,  and  the  walls  were  so  fhll  of  air-holes  that  the  old  school- 
house  was  familiarly  termed  *  the  Bellows.'  When  the  wind  was  from 
the  northwest  you  might  pile  cords  of  wood  on  the  Are,  and  the  tre- 
mendous draught  would  almost  carry  the  entire  building  out  through  the 
chimney.  About  1826  the  trustees  put  in  a  box-stoTe,  which  was  more 
comfortable,  and  afforded  the  boys  intense  amusement  in  expectorating 
on  the  cast-iron  and  hearing  the  curious  *  sizz,*  and  enjoying  the  con- 
sequent annoyance  of  the  master.  As  for  furniture,  a  plank  ten  or  tweWe 
feet  long,  with  frequent  legs,  answered  for  half  a  dosen  children,  and  a 
like  pUnk,  with  a  slight  slope,  supported  by  longer  uprights,  formed  a 
desk  that  was  substantial  if  not  ornamental.  Comfortable  chairs,  fitted 
to  support  every  part  of  the  body,  and  handsome  desks,  with  lids  or 
drawers,  book-racks,  ink-wells,  etc.,  were  all  undreamed  of  for  the  school- 
room, and  would  haTe  been  regarded  as  the  designs  of  a  fit  candidate 
for  the  insane  asylum,— had  there  been  such  an  institution  in  those  days. 
The  boys  and  girls  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  on  the  north  and 
south  respectiTely,and  were  about  equal  in  numbers.  Each  pupil  brought 
hiii  or  her  own  books,  slates,  pencils,  pens,  and  ink-bottles,  proTided  by 
their  parents.  The  school  held  two  sessions  daily,— throe  houre  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon, — there  being  a  half-holiday  cTery 
Saturday  afternoon,  subsequently  changed  to  a  whole  holiday  every  other 
Saturday.  Stated  Tacations  were  unknown,  but  the  frequent  changes  of 
teachers,  who  were  about  as  uncertain  as  are  church  choirs,  afforded  the 
children  plenty  of  play-days  through'  the  year.  The  rates  for  'school- 
ing* ranged  from  six  to  twelve  shillings  per  quarter,  while  a  few  of  the 
very  oldest  pupils,  who  studied  unusual  branches,  occasionally  paid  two 
dollars  per  quarter ;  but  that  was  an  extraTagance  in  which  few  parents 
thought  of  indulging  their  children.  About  1820  the  teacher  was  psid 
twelve  shillings  per  pupil  per  quarter  if  he  *  found'  himself,  or  ten  shil- 
lings if  he  *  boarded  'round.' " » 

The  school-house  had  fallen  into  such  decay  by 
1835  that  it  was  torn  down,  and  replaced  by  a  frame 
building  that  stood  until  about  1875,  when  the  school 
was  given  up. 

The  first  teacher  there  of  whom  the  writer  has 
heard  was  William  Jenner,  who  had  charge  of  the 
school  in  1798.  Joseph  Henderson  taught  the  chil- 
dren in  1802,  and  about  1806-7,  Bernard  Sheridan, 
on  whose  tombstone,  in  the  First  Reformed  church- 
yard, at  Passaic,  is  this  flattering  tribute  to  his  un- 
doubted worth : 

**  Hera  lies  an  honest  man  at  rest 
As  ever  God  In  his  image  blest,— 

A  friend  of  man,  a  friend  of  truth, 

A  fHend  of  age,  a  guide  of  youth. 
If  there's  another  world  he  lives  in  bliss. 
If  there's  none,  ho  made  the  best  of  this." 

Among  other  teachers  were  Thomas  Gould,  about 
1820,  Jacob  Goetschius,  and  Bryant  Sheys.  "  Sheys 
was  an  Irishman,  who  retained  a  rich  brogue  to  the 
last.  He  was  a  political  exile,  it  is  said,  and  came  to 
America  about  a  century  ago,  settling  at  Taunton, 
Mass.,  where  he  taught  school  during  the  Revolution. 
Of  the  incidents  of  *  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls' 


»  Historical  Sketch  of  Schools  in  Paterson,  by  William  Nelson,  1877, 
pp.  9, 10. 
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he  was  very  fond  of  talking,  especially  when  his  tongue 
was  loosened  (and  it  was  ever  quite  limber)  by  a  glass 
or  two.  He  used  to  say  he  *  always  liked  the  Baptists, 
because  he  never  knew  a  Baptist  who  was  a  Tory  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.'  He  came  to  Paterson  previous 
to  1800,  and  kept  tavern  in  Oliver  Street,  acyoining 
St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  being  some- 
what of  an  antiquarian,  accumulated  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  local  curiosities.  He  sold  his  tavern  in 
1802  to  Judge  Charles  Kinsey  (who  occupied  it  as  a 
dwelling),  and  took  charge  of  the  Wesel  School  for 
a  short  time.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  married  a 
farmer's  daughter  near  Clifton,  it  is  said,  and  when 
he  resumed  his  sway  at  the  old  school-house  in  1822, 
his  wife,  his  son  James  B.  (afterwards  a  New  York 
lawyer  who  achieved  quite  a  reputation),  and  his 
daughter  Harriet  lived  with  him.  Sheys  was  short 
and  stout  in  build,  was  a  man  of  fine  parts,  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  frank  and  generous,  and  his  only  fault 
was  an  overfondness  for  a  *  social  glass,'  which  unfor- 
tunately grew  upon  him  in  his  later  years.  He  taught 
at  Wesel  till  1828,  and  died  soon  after."  ^ 

First  Schools  in  the  Town  op  Paterson. — 
When  Peter  Colt  came  to  Paterson  he  was  immedi- 
ately impressed  with  the  importance  of  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  children,  and  at  his  request 
the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures  au- 
thorized him  "to  employ  a  school  Master  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  Factory  on  Sundays,  and  that  the 
compensation  of  the  Master  shall  not  exceed  ten 
shillings  per  week." 

Meantime,  Mr.  Colt's  daughter,  the  late  Miss 
Sarah  Colt,  began  in  April,  1794,  to  teach  some  of 
the  factory  hands  on  Sunday  in  the  basement  of  her 
father's  residence.  This  Sunday-school  was  preceded 
by  but  one  or  two  in  America.  The  youthful  teacher 
was  but  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  probable  that,  act- 
ing under  the  above  authority,  Mr.  Colt  built  a  small 
school-house  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Prospect  Street,  where  one  John  Wright  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  society.  One  Smith  followed  him, 
and,  in  1802,  Joseph  Sherburne.  Bryant  Sheys  and 
Thomas  Wills  also  taught  there,  the  latter  about 
1820.  He  was  one  of  the  best-known  of  the  early 
teachers,  having  swayed  the  rod  in  and  about  Pater- 
son for  nearly  thirty  years.    He  died  in  1823. 

The  house  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Peter  Colt 
in  1794,  in  Market  Street  (where  Maaonic  Hall  now 
is),  was  used  as  a  school-house  for  many  years.  In 
1805,  Joseph  Henderson  lived  there ;  David  Steven- 
son had  a  school  in  the  house  in  1806 ;  Thomas  Wills 
and  Abraham  Willis  also  had  schools  in  the  same 
building,  and  from  1810  to  1812,  Joseph  Sherburne. 

About  1809  a  frame  school-house  was  built  back  of 
the  old  Totowa  Church.  Among  the  teachers  were 
Kichard  Todd,  one  Thompson,  John  W.  House,  and 
Charles  Upson. 

1  HiBtory  of  Patenon  Schools,  tU  nupra,  p.  13. 


In  the  upper  room  of  a  long  building  on  Broadway, 
opposite  the  Washington  Market,  a  school  was  car- 
ried on  for  many  years  by  Otis  Wilmarth,  Mtb. 
PhoBbe  Fairchild,  John  W.  Woodward,  and  Bradford 
W.  Lyon,  all  prior  to  1828. 

In  1881,  Isaac  Sewen  opened  a  school  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  First  Reformed  Church  on  Main  Street 

In  1826-^  the  Rev.  John  Croes,  Jr.,  had  a  classi- 
cal school  of  a  high  grade  on  Market  Street 

There  were  several  schools  for  girls  at  a  very  early 
day.  Even  in  1799  the  Rev.  John  Phillips  and  wife 
started  a  public  boarding-school  for  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen;  the  girls'  school  was  kept  in  the  "Old 
Hotel,"  on  Market  Street,  between  Hotel  and  Union. 
The  institution  was  discontinued  in  the  spring  of 
1803. 

In  1826,  Mrs.  Wilde  taught  a  young  ladies'  school 
in  the  old  Peter  Colt  house ;  a  Miss  Bennett  and  a 
Miss  Coll  is  also  had  schools,  where  young  ladies  were 
taught  the  ordinary  branches  and  various  accomplish- 
ments, particularly  drawing  and  painting,  painting 
on  velvet,  lace-  and  em  broidery- work.  In  1828,  Mra. 
Conover  opened  a  young  ladies'  school  on  Broadway, 
between  Washington  and  Bridge  Streets.  One  of  the 
most  select  schools  for  young  ladies  was  conducted  for 
some  time  by  the  Misses  Imlay,  from  Trenton,  on  El- 
lison Street  near  Church. 

The  Paterson  and  other  Academies.— It  was 
doubtless  in  furtherance  of  the  early  project  of  the 
society  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in 
the  town  that  in  1811  a  site  was  given  for  the  erection 
of  a  larger  school-house  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
Market  and  Union  Streets,  and  "  Paterson  Academy^' 
was  incorporated  with  the  following  trustees :  Abra- 
ham Van  Houten,  Charles  Kinsey,  John  Parke,  Sam- 
uel Colt,  William  Ellison.  The  building  was  frame, 
two  stories  high,  about  forty  feet  front,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  deep.  Bradford  W.  Lyon  taught  there,  prob- 
ably about  1820.  James  W.  King  and  a  Mr.  Ware 
also  taught  in  the  academy.  In  1823,  William  S. 
Davis  was  in  charge.  Dr.  Lambert  Sythoff  had  tie 
building  in  1825-26,  and  filled  the  school  with  pupils. 
Moses  E.  De  Witt  followed,  and  in  1829  the  Rev. 
William  J.  Gibson  opened  a  school  in  the  lower  room, 
and  Bradford  W.  Lyon  up-stairs.  Henry  White  and 
a  Mr.  Collins  had  the  building  in  1830.  Mr.  White 
subsequently  erected  a  small  school -house  in  the  rear 
of  his  residence  on  Broadway,  near  Church  Street, 
where  he  taught  until  1864-65.  About  1886  the 
academy  was  removed  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
Smith  and  Union  Streets,  when  it  was  remodeled  and 
continued  in  use  until  1846. 

"  Though  it  scarcely  realized  all  the  hopes  indulged 
in  by  its  founders,  the  academy  in  its  day  exerted  a 
moral  influence  not  easily  estimated.  While  it  stooilj 
science  had  a  home  peculiarly  her  own.  New  church 
societies  met  there  till  they  were  str6ng  enough  to 
build  for  themselves;  the  first  permanent  Sunday- 
school  in  Paterson  (the  First  Presbyterian)  was  or- 
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ganized  there ;  it  was  the  popular  lyceum ;  and  indeed 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  'the  academy'  was  the 
headquarters  of  nearly  every  movement  for  the  spir- 
itual, moral,  intellectual,  social,  or  physical  improve- 
ment of  the  town, — so  naturally  do  men  turn  to  the 
school-house  as  the  proper  starting-point  for  any  good 
work  they  may  have  in  hand." 

During  the  winter  of  1824-25  the  Methodists  erected 
a  small  frame  building  on  the  south  side  of  their 
church,  in  Prospect  Street,  fitting  up  the  front  for  a 
dwelling,  and  the  rest  for  school  purposes.  In  Janu- 
ary, 182^,  Uzal  W.  Freeman  opened  the  "  Methodist 
Academy."  He  had  seventy  pupils  that  summer. 
He  left  in  July,  1826,  when  Zetus  Searle  took  charge, 
remaining  for  two  or  three  years.  His  successor  was 
one  Briggs,  about  1830-81. 

The  "  Manchester  Academy"  was  opened  in  1829 
by  the  Rev.  Jacob  T.  Field,  pastor  of  the  Second  Re- 
formed Church,  in  a  large  building  erected  by  him 
for  the  purpose.  He  taught  the  classical  branches, 
and  had  assistants  in  the  English  department.  Mr. 
Field  sold  out  in  1831. 

In  the  spring  of  1829  the  "  Jefferson  Institute"  was 
formed  by  some  of  the  Paterson  admirers  of  Fanny 
Wright,  an  atheistic  lecturer  of  the  day,  for  the 
avowed  object  of  establishing  a  public  school  "  free 
from  sectarian  bias."  They  carried  on  a  school  for 
several  months  in  St.  John's  Hall  on  Broadway. 

The  Elm  Street  Infant  School.— During  the 
winter  of  1826-27  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies  of 
the  town  took  steps  towards  providing  a  free  school 
for  poor  children  between  three  and  eight  years.    At 
the  town-meeting  in  1827  a  tax  was  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  free  public  schools.     These 
ladies  having  first  agitated  the  subject,  and  so  having 
been  instrumental,  as  they  believed,  in  securing  the 
levying  of  the  tax,  thought  they  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  public  moneys  for  the  support  of 
their  projected  school,  but  being  disappointed  never- 
theless went  ahead  with  their  enterprise.    They  met 
on  May  11, 1827,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  organized  the  '*  Infant  School  Society," 
with  the  following  ofiScers :  Mrs.  Fisher,  first  direct- 
ress ;  Mrs.  E.  Berry,  second  directress ;  Miss  0.  Colt, 
secretary ;  Miss  E.  Colt,  treasurer ;  Mrs.  P.  Sythoff, 
Mrs.  E.  Catlin,  Miss  M.  Godwin,  Miss  Sarah  Colt, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Speer,  Mrs.  Eveline  Godwin,  Miss 
Jane  Van  Houten,  managers.    Mrs.  Catharine  Inslee 
(daughter  of  Abraham    Willis)  was   employed  as 
teacher  at  $85  for  the  first  year.    The  school  was 
opened  August  1st,  and  during  the  year  ninety-two 
children  were  enrolled.    In  1828  a  school-house  was 
built,  the  site  being  now  occupied  by  the  Elm  Street 
Oerman  Presbyterian  Church.    The  school  was  kept 
up  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  doing  a  noble  work. 

First  Free  Sohools. — ^A  public  meeting  was  held 
at  the  academy  on  Saturday,  April  7, 1827,  at  which 
Mark  W.  Collet,  Dr.  James  Warren,  and  Abraham 
Oodwin,  Jr.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 


a  memorial  to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  voters  at  the  town-meeting  the  next  Monday,  rec- 
ommending the  raising  by  tax  of  $400  for  school 
purposes  in  Acquackanonk  township,  "to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  town  committee,  agreeable  to  the  act 
of  1820,  in  the  education  of  poor  children  of  the  town- 
ship." This  recommendation  was  almost  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  voters  at  the  town-meeting.  In  June 
the  town  committee  met  and  allotted  $275  to  Paterson 
and  $125  to  the  rest  of  the  township,  a  committee  of 
prominent  citizens  being  appointed  ^*  to  take  charge 
and  select  such  children  whose  parents  were  not  able 
to  pay  for  their  education,  and  employ  teachers  and 
apportion  the  amount  of  money  equally  amongst  them 
for  their  education."  The  Paterson  committee  were 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Fisher  (Presbyterian),  the  Rev.  John 
Croes,  Jr.  (Episcopalian),  the  Rev.  Francis  O'Don- 
oghue  (Roman  Catholic),  the  Rev.  John  Kennaday 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  the  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Lewis 
(Baptist),  the  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Gibson  (Covenanter),  and 
Mr.  Caleb  Munson  Grodwin.  The  Paterson  committee 
engaged  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  a  graduate  of  Washing- 
ton College,  Pennsylvania,  at  $75  per  quarter,  he  to 
find  his  own  fuel.  They  also  hired  the  lower  room  of 
the  Academy,  at  $7.50  per  quarter,  and  the  first  free 
school  in  Passaic  County  was  opened  there  July  2, 

1827.  During  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
scholars  were  enrolled,  seventy  or  eighty  of  whom  be- 
gan with  the  alphabet.  The  average  attendance  was 
about  eighty.  The  school  was  visited  at  least  once  a 
week  by  some  member  of  the  committee. 

The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  at  the  next 
town-meeting,  in  April,  1828,  the  sum  of  $500  was 
voted  for  school  purposes,  of  which  the  town  commit- 
tee thus  apportioned  to  Paterson  $840.  Committee, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Fisher,  O'Donoghue,  Gibson,  Wig- 
gins (Reformed  Dutch),  Croes,  Lewis,  and  Adrian 
Van  Houten.  The  Paterson  committee  held  their 
school  in  the  room  under  the  Baptist  (now  Second 
German  Presbyterian)  Church  edifice  on  Broadway, 
near  Mulberry  Street.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson  declined 
a  re-engagement  at  the  old  rates,  and  started  a  school 
of  his  own  in  Mr.  Goetschius'  building,  so  the  com- 
mittee employed  a  Mr.  Childs,  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  New  York,  at  a  salary  of  $300,  he  to  find  his 
own  fuel.  He  remained  but  two  quarters,  when  Mr. 
Gibson  took  charge  once  more.  The  number  of  schol- 
ars this  year  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  eighty. 

In  1829  $500  was  voted,  and  appropriated  as  in 

1828,  the  committee  for  Paterson  being  John  W. 
Berry,  David  Reid,  and  John  Strong. 

The  township  of  Paterson  having  been  incorporated 
in  1831,  in  that  year  the  inhabitants  voted  a  tax  of 
$800, ''  to  be  appropriated  for  a  free  school  of  all  de- 
nominations," and  elected  the  Rev.  James  Richards, 
John  Brown,  and  Henry  Whitely  a  school  committee. 
The  sum  of  $203.50  was  also  received  from  the  State. 
In  1832,  '38,  '34,  $300  was  voted.    In  1885  it  was 
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**  Mtmlmd,  Tlut  •othloc  b*  ralM^thltytM-lbrMiifkoHof  ftv«trlMiota, 
laaMDQch  M  th«  kw  will  not  aUow  Um  whool  nonty  to  b«  appropHaUd 
fcr  Ui«  excloilTc  benefit  of  poor  children ;  and  the  town>meetinf  reoom* 
mend  the  echool  committee,  In  behalf  of  the  Inhatrftant*  of  Pateraoo,  to 
petition  the  Leidalatare  of  the  StaU  of  New  Jeney  to  alter  or  amend 
the  law,  that  each  townahip  can  have  It  in  their  power  to  appropriate 
their  echool  money  for  one  or  more  echoola.** 

Accordingly,  Jan.  26,  1836,  the  Legislatare  passed 
an  act  which  made  it  the  daty  of  the  school  trustees 
"  to  establish  one  or  more  public  schools  within  the 
township  of  Paterson,  and  provide,  as  far  as  the  means 
may  extend,  for  the  education  of  ail  children  in  the 
■aid  township  not  otherwise  provided  for,  whether  such 
children  be  or  be  not  the  proper  objects  of  gratuitous 
education/'  The  trustees  were  also  "authorized  to 
require  of  the  pupils  received  into  the  schools  under 
their  charge  a  moderate  compensation  adapted  to  the 
ability  of  the  parents  of  such  children."  No  child 
was  to  be  "  denied  the  benefit  of  said  public  school 
on  the  ground  of  inability  to  pay  for  the  same,''  but 
should  "at  all  times  be  freely  received  and  educated 
by  the  said  truHteej*."  The  trustees  were  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  town  committee,  to  acquire 
and  dispose  of  real  school  property. 

The  township  school  tax  in  1836  was  only  $200 ;  in 
1837,  '38,  $5(K);  in  18,39,  nothing;;  in  1840,  '41,  $600; 
in  1842,  '43,  $3(K);  in  1844,  '46,  '46,  '47,  '48,  '49,  $600; 
in  1860,  no  tax. 

In  1847  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  was 
elected  for  the  first  time  (the  office  having  been  cre- 
ated under  the  general  school  law  of  1846),  Silas  D. 
Canfield  being  chosen.  In  1848  there  was  none  ap- 
pointed.    In  1849,  John  K.  Flood  was  elected. 

The  designation  "free  schools  for  the  poor"  was 
dropped  after  1836,  and  they  were  known  as  "free 
schools"  or  "  public  schools,"  open  to  all  classes  and 
creeds. 

The  school  accommodations  in  the  days  of  the 
township  educational  system  were  rude  and  tem- 
porary. In  1836-36  the  school  was  held  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute.  In  1837-38  the  committee  hired 
the  basement  of  the  Cross  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  school  was  carried  on  there  for  two 
years.  The  first  term  of  the  Passaic  County  courts 
was  held  in  the  same  premises  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
the  school  taking  a  brief  vacation  meanwhile,  or  oc- 
cupying a  building  in  the  rear  of  the  church.  The 
school  was  next  held  for  several  years  in  the  basement 
of  the  Baptist  Church  (then  on  Broadway,  near  Mul- 
berry Street) ;  then  in  the  old  academy  until  the  par- 
tial destruction  of  that  building  by  fire  in  1846 ;  again, 
temporarily,  in  the  Cross  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  when  two  hundred  children  were  crowded 
into  two  small  rooms.  It  was  next  held  in  a  private 
school-room  in  the  rear  of  No.  90  Ellison  Street. 

Some  Township  School-Teachers. — The  teacher 
of  the  public  school  in  1836-37  was  John  D.  Keily. 
He  was  an  Irishman  who  had  been  educated  in 
France  for  a  priest,  but  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Paterson.    He  had  about  one  hundred 


children  in  his  charge,  and  is  remembered  as  an  ei- 
cellent  instnictor  and  disdplinari&n.    He  removed  i 
few  years  later  to  Virginia^  and  for  many  yean  pet 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Petcnbarjt. 
where  he  has  been  president  of  the  Relief  ABsodatkia 
for  a  long  time.    One  of  his  sons,  bom  io  Patowc, 
Col.  A.  M.  Keily,  is  one  of  the  most  promineot  law- 
yers of  the  State.    Miss  Mary  Wylie  had  charge  c 
the  infant  class  while  the  public  school  was  heM  st 
the  Cross  Street  Church.     Joseph   Perry  wii  t::^ 
teacher  of  the  "  free  school"  in  1889.    He  was  f v 
lowed  by  Sampson  W.  Buffhm,  from  New  Hampsbirt 
who  was  brutally  severe  in   his  discipline.    Isu 
Hamilton  and  then  L.  D.  Williams  taught  the  scb^i 
and  in  1846,  Samuel  B.  Brands,  who  still  remain  :i 
the  public  service.     His   father,  David  I.  Bn&i 
had  charge  in  the  winter  of  1847-48,  and  was  m- 
ceeded  by  the  present  Dr.  Sherburne  B.  Mern 
formerly  from  Deerfield,  Mass.    He  and  James  Sti)» 
bought  a  small  house  and  lot  on  the  north  side  : 
Ellison  Street,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  >" 
west  of  Main,  and  built  a  two-story  frame  8cl^' 
house,  thirty  by  forty  feet,  in  the  rear  of  the  dwdii.: 
and  in  September,  1848,  the  public  school  wasopw- 
on  the  upper  floor,  while  Mr.  Stiles  had  a  prin 
school  on  the  floor  below.    Mr.  Merrill  intrcMliK 
many  valuable  improvements  in  the  organizattoo  t' 
regulation  of  the  school. 

Paterson  City  Schooub.— The  city  having  '»' 
incorporated  in  1861,  a  larger  school  appropm^* 
was  made,  and  Merrill  &  Stiles'  entire  building » 
hired,  Mr.  S.  R.  Merrill  teaching  on  the  upper fiftf 
and  his  brother,  Samuel  C,  on  the  lower  floor.  T^ 
first  public  evening  school  was  held  in  that  bniid'^ 
in  the  winter  of  1861-62.    Another  public  school  ** 
opened  in  Division  Street,  near  Washington,  wfea* 
the  Sweden borgian  Church  now  stands,  and  anotk? 
in  the  infant  school   building  on   Elm  Street  li 
1864  three  school  committeemen  were  elected  ^ 
each  of  the  four  wards  of  the  city, — East,  West,  Soci 
and  North, — ^who  were  empowered  by  lawto  buTltfJ  | 
and  build  school-houses,  with  the  approval  of  theOiy  j 
Council.    The  latter  body  appointed  Andrew  I^j 
rom  to  be  school  superintendent,  and  he,  witht^l 
energy  which  always  characterized  him,  immediai^ 
called  a  meeting  of  all  the  school  committeemen 
take  steps  towards  the  formation  of  a  system  of  ^ 
schools.    They  met  April  16,  1854,  organiaedtf' 
joint  committee,  and  del^ated  to  Dr.  Charles  Inf-^ 
Jr.,  Cornelius  T.  Vandervoort,  Robert  Miller,  a* 
Isaac  D.  Blauvelt  the  work  of  drafting  a  seriff « 
school  regulations,  which  were  prepared  by  Dr-  ^^ 
lis  and  adopted  May  22d,  forming  the  bssis  oi^ 
regulations  still  in  force.    They  had  the  ment 
being  very  brief  and  simple.    The  same  mooti^ 
West  Ward  committee  bought  of  Messrs.  Meni'^  * 
Stiles  their  Ellison  Street  school,  which  with  dw^I 
cations  from  time  to  time  continued  in  n«  «* 
1872.    In  August,  1864,  the  East  Ward  oobubJ«* 
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bought  a  plot  on  Van  Houten  Street,  and  erected  the 
brick  Bchool-houRe  now  known  as  School  No.  1.  It 
was  formally  dedicated  on  Monday,  Sept.  3, 1865,  the 
occasion  being  one  of  great  rejoicing  in  the  town. 
In  September,  1854,  the  South  Ward  committee 
bought  a  site  on  Main  Street,  on  which  the  present 
School  No.  3  was  built,  being  dedicated  June  15, 
1857.  In  June,  1856,  the  site  of  School  No.  4,  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  Temple  and  Matlock  Streets,  was 
bought,  and  the  present  structure  erected  thereon, 
being  dedicated  Feb.  9,  1857.  In  1856  all  the  school 
property  was  transferred  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city. 

In  1855  the  several  schools  were  consolidated  under 
one  management,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  East 
Ward  school  should  be  the  grammar  school  for  the 
whole  city,  all  the  others  to  be  primary.  Mr.  Hosford 
was  appointed  principal,  at  a  salary  of  $900 ;  Miss 
Tanner,  vice-principal  of  the  female  department,  at 
$850 ;  and  Miss  Eliza  Stitt,  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment, at  $800.  Miss  Mary  Stitt  was  principal  of  No. 
2,  in  Ellison  Street,  at  $300 ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Cox,  of 
No.  3,  in  Elm  Street,  at  $275 ;  Miss  Mary  Wiley,  of 
No.  4,  in  Marshall  Street,  at  $250;  Miss  Charlotte 
Donkersley,  of  Intermediate,  No.  1,  in  Elm  Street,  at 
$285 ;  Miss  C.  G.  Tuttle,  of  No.  5,  in  Clinton  Street, 
at  $300 ;  Miss  Ford,  of  No.  6,  probably  in  the  same 
building,  $250 ;  Miss  E.  R.  Geroe,  of  No.  7,  in  North- 
west Street,  at  $200;  Miss  Eliza  M.  Halsted,  of  the 
colored  school,  at  $350.  In  all  there  were  twenty-six 
teachers,  their  salaries  ranging  as  low  as  $75.  Male 
teachers  were  dispensed  with.  Among  them  was 
Charles  O.  Hurlbut,  from  the  spring  of  1854,  principal 
of  the  South  Ward  school  in  Elm  Street. 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  years  after,  there  were 
male  and  female  departments  in  the  larger  schools, 
but  for  a  long  while  past  there  has  been  "  no  distinc- 
tion on  account  of  sex"  in  making  up  the  schools  and 
classes,  and  the  present  plan  works  so  satisfactorily 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 

When  the  Main  Street  school-house  was  occupied 
a  grammar  department  was  established  there,  Miss 
Cox  being  principal,  with  brief  interregna,  until  1865, 
when  Alfred  H.  Decker  was  appointed,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Samuel  B.  Brands.  The  Temple  Street 
school  was  first  in  charge  of  Miss  Osborn,  with  Miss 
Ford  as  assistant;  Peter  A.  Youngblood  (1861)  and 
Orestes  M.  Brands  were  the  successive  male  princi- 
pals. 

Male  assistants  were  soon  employed  in  the  male 
department  of  the  East  Ward  grammar  school.  C. 
M.  Harrison  was  the  first ;  then  Robert  De  Hart,  who 
being  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  South  Ward 
school,  was  succeeded  by  C.  M.  Myers,  and  later  by 
Edward  S.  Ellis,  now  superintendent  of  the  Trenton 
public  schools. 

In  January,  1855,  a  school  for  colored  children  was 
established.  It  met  for  a  few  months  in  the  Godwin 
Street  Colored  Church,  then  in  the  Division  Street 


school,  and  in  September,  1857,  it  was  removed  to  a 
small  building  on  Clinton  Street,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  erected  in  1848  by  the  Manchester  Literary  As- 
sociation for  school  purposes.  In  December,  1872, 
all  the  colored  children  of  the  city  were  allowed  to 
attend  any  of  the  public  schools,  and  as  most  of  them 
attended  those  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  the 
Clinton  Street  school  was  ordered  disbanded  on  May 
80,  1873.  Miss  Eliza  M.  Halsted  was  the  teacher 
throughout  its  existence. 

A  normal  school  had  been  authorized  by  the  regu- 
lations of  1854,  but  it  was  not  opened  until  the  fall  of 
1855.  It  met  on  Wednesday  evenings,  then  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  evenings,  and  then  on  Saturday 
mornings.  It  has  had  a  varied  and  somewhat  irr^u- 
lar  existence  since. 

In  1862  a  model  training-school  was  opened  by  the 
board  in  the  basement  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  system  of  object-teaching  was  ex- 
plained by  accomplished  experts.  The  school  was 
kept  up  for  a  year. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  twenty  and  thirty  years 
ago  the  school  authorities  of  Paterson  were  alive  to 
the  desirability  of  testing  the  latest  experiments  in 
pedagogism,  and  were  decidedly  progressive  and  intel- 
ligent in  their  action. 

In  1856  the  board  of  education  was  given  the  power 
of  electing  the  superintendent,  and  he  was  to  preside 
over  th^t  body.  A  member  was  elected  secretary^ 
and  another  acted  as  financial  secretary.  Andrew 
Derrom  was  elected  superintendent  in  1856-57;  in 
1858-60,  Cornelius  S.  Van  Wagoner  was  chosen ;  in 
1861,  William  Swinburne.  In  1862,  for  the  first  time, 
a  member  of  the  board  was  elected  to  the  position, — 
Dr.  Ezra  S.  McClellan.  The  Legislature  of  1863  pro- 
vided that  the  board  should  elect  one  of  its  members 
to  be  president,  and  another  person  to  be  secretary 
and  superintendent.  Dr.  McClellan  was  a  candidate 
for  the  latter  office,  and  for  six  months  the  board  was 
unable  to  agree  on  the  subject,  and  then  elected  Mr. 
Hosford  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  1864-70,  Wm. 
Swinburne  filled  the  office.  In  May,  1871,  Samuel 
C.  Hosford  was  appointed ;  he  resigned  in  September, 
1873,  to  give  way  to  John  Laird,  who  held  the  office 
one  year.  William  J.  Rogers  was  then  superintend- 
ent until  June,  1880,  when  the  present  incumbent, 
Esmond  V.  I>b  Graff,  was  appointed. 

On  Monday,  June  3, 1861,  the  "  Sandy  Hill"  school 
was  opened  in  the  Baptist  chapel,  a  long,  low  frame 
building,  then  standing  on  Straight  Street,  between 
Market  and  Willis.  There  were  forty  children  in 
attendance  when  it  opened,  and  within  three  days 
the  number  swelled  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen.  Miaa 
Susan  H.  Bathburn  was  the  first  principal,  succeeded 
in  June,  1862,  by  Miss  Jennie  Andrews.  In  March, 
1869,  the  building  changed  hands,  and  the  school  was 
removed  (pending  the  completion  of  No.  6)  to  an  old 
building  in  Dickerson  Street,  previously  used  as  an 
orphan  asylum.  , 
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During  the  winter  of  1866-67  a  frame  school-house 
was  erected  on  Sherman  Avenue,  Totowa,  which  was 
opened  in  May,  1867,  with  Orestes  M.  Brands  as  prin- 
cipal. He  was  transferred  shortly  after  to  School 
No.  4,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Samuel  B. 
Brands,  on  the  change  of  the  latter  to  School  No.  8. 
(Alfred  H.  Decker,  for  many  years  the  principal  of 
No.  3,  which  he  had  brought  up  to  a  high  grade  of 
excellence,  having  been  assigned  to  School  No.  1.) 
Miles  J.  Corse  was  appointed  to  School  No.  5,  who 
being  given  the  charge  of  School  No.  2  subsequently, 
was  succeeded  in  1875  in  the  Totowa  school  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Barry. 

In  the  summer  of  1868  the  board  adopted  a  new 
set  of  school  regulations,  framed  by  William  Nelson, 
Charles  Inglis,  and  James  M.  Baldwin,  by  which  the 
system  was  adapted  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  city. 
The  schools  were  classified  into  three  grades, — high, 
grammar,  and  primary, — and  a  definite  course  of 
study  prescribed.  In  the  following  winter  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  charter  relating  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation was  revised  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
board, — William  Nelson,  James  M.  Baldwin,  Elias 
A.  Vreeland  (the  president),  Henry  L.  Butler, — and 
the  work  of  the  committee  was  incorporated  into  the 
new  city  charter  of  1869.  By  the  new  law  the  powers 
of  the  board  were  greatly  increased,  and  among  other 
things  they  were  empowered  to  provide  new  school- 
houses  as  necessity  might  require,  the  board  of  alder- 
men being  required  to  issue  bonds  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  board  of  education.  The  school 
authorities  set  about  exercising  their  new  powers 
without  delay.  The  most  pressing  need  existed  for  a 
new  school  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Messrs.  James  M.  Baldwin,  Charles 
Keeler,  Henry  L.  Butler,  Charles  Inglis,  and  William 
Nelson,  the  special  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  site  was  selected  and  the  plans  procured  for 
the  high  school  and  grammar  and  primary  schools 
No.  6,  on  Summer  and  Ellison  Streets,  which  was 
opened  in  February,  1871,  having  cost  about  $60,000. 
At  the  time  it  was  the  handsomest  and  finest  school- 
house  in  New  Jersey.  Samuel  W.  Rice,  A.  Mcln- 
tyre,  William  B.  Ridenour,  Henry  C.  Johnson,  and 
J.  Moore  have  been  the  successive  principals  of  the 
new  school.  In  1870  the  board  took  steps  for  the 
erection  of  the  present  School  No.  %  on  Mill  and 
Passaic  Streets,  which  was  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1871.  The  old  school  property  in  Ellison  Street 
was  sold  soon  after.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Perry  was  prin- 
cipal of  No.  2  for  many  years  ;  the  present  principal 
is  Miles  J.  Corse.  In  1870  the  school-house  in  Tem- 
ple Street  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  third 
story,  and  the  Totowa  school  was  greatly  extended. 

By  the  addition  to  the  city  of  a  portion  of  Ac- 
quackanonk  township  in  1869,  a  small  brick  school- 
house  on  southern  Marshall  Street  was  placed  within 
the  city  limits,  and  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  education. 


In  1872  the  board  bought  a  site  for  a  school  on 
Stony  road,  which  was  subsequently  built  at  a  ooet 
of  $15,000,  and  opened  in  the  spring  of  1874.  Isaac 
B.  Condit  was  the  first  principal,  followed  by  William 
J.  Rogers. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  the  Lake  View  school-house 
was  opened  for  occupancy.  It  had  cost  about  $10,000. 

In  February,  1876,  School  No.  10,  on  WArren  and 
Mercer  Streets,  was  occupied.  It  is  a  large  brick 
building,  and  cost  about  $20,000. 

In  1878  a  handsome  new  brick  school-house  was 
opened  at  the  corner  of  Totowa  and  Sherman  Ave- 
nue ;  the  cost  of  the  structure  was  about  $16,000.  It 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and  the  old  property 
was  abandoned. 

During  the  winter  of  1881-^2  a  new  school-house 
was  bc^un  in  the  Fifth  Ward. 

The  erection  of  new  school-houses  was  not  the  only 
step  forward  taken  by  the  board  in  1869-70.  Up  to 
that  time  the  public  school  teachers  of  Paterson  had 
been  paid  very  low  salaries,  in  many  instances  but 
$150,  while  barely  a  dozen  received  as  much  as  $d00. 
In  1869  the  board  adopted  a  schedule  of  salaries,  in 
which  the  minimum  was  placed  at  $300,  and  graded 
the  pay  according  to  a  system.  The  development  of 
the  schools  of  Paterson  can  be  best  shown  by  a  sim- 
ple table : 

1866.  1870.  1875.  1880. 

No.  of  Khoolt. 6  10  10  11 

Value  of  school  prop- 
erty   933,000  $182,600  9246,313  9257.100 

Seating    capacity    of 

•choola 3,000  4,849  6,509  5.639 

Scholars  enrolled 6,466  6,212  7,640  10.3U 

Average  attendance...  2,6111  2,612  3,666  4,816 

No.  of  teachers 46  78  108  US 

Average  yearly  salary  |308  $423  960S  $«75 
Total     current     ex* 

pensea 922«8^  960,199  972,841  $75,011 

Expended  for  perma- 
nent ImproTements.  «...  $68,334  919,781  97,790 

Population  of  the  city.  24,893  33.618  38i824  60)3^ 

ValuaUon  of  the  city.  98,432,860    917,961,339    922,292.000    9l9<893;,12f 

In  the  schools  connected  with  the  several  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  in  the  city  are  enrolled  upwards 
of  one  thousand  more  children,  and  in  private  sem- 
inaries and  schools  perhaps  five  hundred  more, 
making  a  large  total  attending  some  school  regalarly. 

Since  the  induction  of  the  present  city  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  De  Graff,  most  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  systems  of  instruction  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools,  and  his  efforts  to 
increase  their  efficiency  have  been  warmly  approved 
by  all  good  citizens  who  have  the  cause  of  popular 
education  at  heart  The  position  has  never  be^i 
filled  by  a  more  indefatigable,  zealous  worker. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 
CITY  OF   PATBRSON--{Cim««»iiwrf). 

Bankiiig  Institutions. — ^The  history  of  the  early 
banks  of  Paterson  is  far  from  pleasant  to  dwell  upon, 
and  may  be  briefly  summarized. 

1  Groariy  ezaggaratod. 


CITY  OF  PATERSON. 
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The  Paterson  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1815,  with 
a  capital  of  $200,000.    The  first  president  was  Daniel 
Holsman,  and  Andrew  Parsons  was  the  first  cashier. 
In  1816  a  fine  banking-house  was  erected,  which  for 
many  years  was  the  only  building  in  the  town  with 
the  slightest  claims  to  architectural    symmetry  or 
design.    It  was  some  years  ago  turned  into  the  stores 
Noe.  217,  219,  and  221  Main  Street.    After  Holsman, 
Judge  G.  Van  Houten  was  president  until  1829,  when 
the  bank  failed.    It  was  revived  in  1834,  only  to  be 
\        swamped  by  the  colossal  operations  of  Rathbun,  the 
1         famous  But&lo  forger,  who  died  a  few  years  ago. 
'  In  1824  the  People's  Bank  was  incorporated.    It 

f  moved  around  for  several  years,  finally  locating  in 
the  "Old  Bank"  building.  Alexander  Carrick  was 
the  first  president,  and  David  Burnet  was  the  last. 
James  Nazro  was  the  first  cashier,  and  in  the  later 
years  Henry  C.  Stimson  held  that  position.  In  the 
fall  of  1851  the  bank  failed  with  heavy  losses.  There 
was  great  excitement  in  the  city,  and  threats  were 
indulged  in  against  the  officers  of  the  bank,  especially 
the  cashier.  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Stimson,  it  has  been 
said  that  he  was  generous  and  accommodating  to  a 
fault,  and  that  those  to  whom  he  had  extended  the 
most  favors  were  the  loudest  in  denunciation  of  him 
when  the  bank  closed. 

The  Mechanics'  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1832, 
and  was  run  by  a  New  York  speculator,  who  managed 
to  absorb  a  considerable  amount  of  Paterson  money 
in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  institu- 
tion was  closed.    In  1834  the  charter  was  repealed. 

In  1848  the  Paterson  Savings-Bank  was  incorpo- 
rated. It  never  had  much  of  a  deposit  account. 
About  1867  the  funds  in  the  cashier's  hands  were 
foutfd  to  be  $8000  short,  and  the  directors  closed  up 
the  institution  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  1852,  George  M.  Stimson  and  some  friends  or- 
ganized the  Passaic  County  Bank,  under  the  State 
laws,  with  $50,000  capital,  increased  in  1863  to  $100,- 
000.  Two  or  three  years  later  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  James  Jackson,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Jackson 
&  Magennis,  calico-printers,  and  of  the  firm  of  Swin- 
burne, Smith  &  Co.,  locomotive-builders.  He  was 
president  of  the  bank;  David  Burnet  was  cashier  for 
many  years  until  his  death.  Mr.  Jackson  held  sub- 
stantially all  the  stock.  The  bank  was  reorganized 
under  the  National  Banking  Act,  when  it  became  the 
Passaic  County  National  Bank.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  in  1870,  Benjamin  Buckley  was  elected 
president,  and  the  institution  became  for  the  first 
time  really  a  bank  of  deposit  and  discount.  Pre- 
viously it  had  been  virtually  a  private  bank.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Buckley's  accession  to  the  presidency  the 
capital  stock  was  increased  to  $150,000,  and  a  number 
of  active  merchants  of  the  city  were  taken  into  the 
direction.  The  bank  steadily  increased  in  popular 
favor  until  instead  of  a  deposit  line  of  $50,000  the 
deposits  reached  six  or  seven  times  that  figure.  In 
1878-74  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Second  National 


Bank  of  Paterson.  Mr.  Buckley  retired  from  the 
management  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1881, 
having  seen  the  bank  grow  under  his  presidency  to 
be  one  of  the  established  financial  institutions  of  the 
city.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Jackson,  the  son  of 
the  former  owner,  and  who  had  been  cashier  for  ten 
years. 

Soon  after  the  collapse  of  the  People's  Bank,  sev- 
eral New  York  sharpers  came  to  Paterson  and  organ- 
ized the  Cataract  City  Bank,  under  a  general  banking 
law  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature.  By  various 
plausible  misrepresentations  they  induced  several 
prominent  and  trusted  citizens  to  become  nominal 
stockholders,  and  then  elected  their  own  officers^ 
Charles  Sandford  being  president,  and  Joshua  M. 
Beach  and  William  P.  Summers  being  associated  with 
him  in  the  conspiracy.  The  institution  failed  in  the 
fall  of  1860  with  heavy  loss  to  the  depositors.  It  was 
so  clearly  a  fraud  from  the  beginning  that  the  three 
men  named  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  and  sent  to 
State  prison,  where  Sandford  subsequently  died ;  there 
were  many  who  believed,  however,  that  he  was  the 
least  guilty  of  the  three. 

A  very  small  bank  was  opened  in  Paterson  in  1862 
-^3,  called  "The  National  Bank  of  Paterson,"  but 
it  never  flourished,  and  was  wound  up  in  three  or 
four  years. 

On  Jan.  29, 1864,  George  M.  Stimson,  F.  A.  Can- 
field,  William  A.  Butler,  Samuel  Smith,  Richard  B. 
Chiswell,  and  William  Gledhill  organized  "The  First 
National  Bank  of  Paterson,"  under  the  National 
Banking  Act,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  of  which  Mr. 
Stimson  subscribed  nine-tenths.  William  Gledhill 
was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Stimson  cashier.  The 
latter  was  expected  to  manage  the  bank,  but  falling 
ill  was  obliged  to  relinquish  that  idea,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  declined  to  proceed  with  the  enterprise. 
Accordingly,  on  July  8th,  they  voted  to  wind  up  the 
bank.  Mr.  John  J.  Brown,  then  a  leading  merchant 
of  the  city,  felt  that  the  opportunity  to  establish  in 
Paterson  a  sound  banking  institution  was  too  good  to 
be  lost.  He  went  about  urging  this  view,  and  by  the 
middle  of  September  he  had  secured  sufficient  sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  stock  to  assure  the  success  of 
the  project.  The  old  directors  willingly  agreed  to 
turn  over  the  embryo  bank  to  the  new  subscribers, 
and  on  Sept.  15,  1864,  a  new  board  was  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  John  Cooke,  John  Reynolds,  Henry  B.  Crosby, 
John  N.  Terhune,  Henry  M.  Low,  John  J.  Brown, 
Jonathan  S.  Christie,  Josiah  P.  Huntoon,  John  Swin- 
burne, Patrick  Curran,  Edward  C.May,  William  Gled- 
hill, and  George  M.  Stimson.  Mr.  Stimson  resigned 
two  months  later  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  John 
C.  Westervelt  was  elected  to  the  vacancy.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  chosen  by  the  board :  President, 
John  J.  Brown ;  Vice-President,  Jonathan  S.  Christie ; 
Cashier,  Edward  Theodore  Bell.  Six  days  after  the 
reorganization  the  bank  opened  its  doors,  and  deposits 
to  the  amount  of  $47,000  were  received,  which  were 
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iDcremsed  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  $256,000.  The 
stockholders  voted  on  December  27th,  to  increase  the 
capital  to  $250,000.  In  1867  the  capital  was  increased 
to  $850,000,  and  in  1870  $50,000  more  was  added, 
bringing  the  total  ap  to  $400,000,  the  present  amount 
Until  Feb.  1,  1866,  the  bank  occupied  the  parlors  of 
a  fine  brick  house,  No.  240  Main  Street,  since  raised 
one  story.  The  bank  was  next  located  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  in  the  premises  now  used  by  the 
Paterson  Savings  Institution.  In  January,  1869,  steps 
were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  banking- 
house,  which  should  be  commodious  and  creditable 
to  the  city.  It  was  not  until  Feb.  21,  1870,  that 
ground  was  broken  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Ellison 
and  Washington  Streets.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
August  9th,  following.  The  building  was  occupied 
April  27,  1871,  having  cost,  including  site,  Aimiture, 
and  all  appurtenances,  $126,000. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  striking-looking  structures 
in  the  city ;  is  of  iron,  three  stories  high,  all  the  ceil- 
ings being  very  high,  and  there  is  a  lofty  Mansard 
roof  above  all.  In  the  attic  story  several  Masonic 
lodges  held  their  meetings  for  ten  years.  The  bank- 
ing-rooms are  on  the  first  floor,  which  is  reached  by 
easy  steps  from  the  sidewalk.  The  main  room  is  ele- 
gantly fitted  up.  The  clerks'  desks  rest  upon  a  sup- 
port of  variegated  marble,  surmounted  by  plate-glass. 
The  corridor  is  paved  with  tiles,  and  the  whole  in- 
terior is  bright,  airy,  and  beautiful.  The  president  and 
cashier  have  desks  in  an  adjoining  room,  commanding 
a  view  of  the  employ^.  The  directors'  room  is  fitted 
up  with  quiet  elegance.  In  the  basement,  fronting  on 
Ellison  and  Washington  Streets,  is  the  post-oflSce,  and 
next  to  it,  on  the  east,  is  the  ofllce  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  Thus  three  institutions 
of  indispensable  public  utility  are  grouped  in  the  one 
building,  tending  to  make  it  a  centre  of  public  in- 
terest. On  the  floor  above  the  banking-rooms  are  ofllces 
for  lawyers.  Owing  to  the  subsequent  depreciation 
in  real  estate,  the  property  is  rated  on  the  books  of  the 
bank  to-day  at  only  $50,000,  which  is  considerably 
below  its  actual  cash  value.  With  the  increase  of 
the  stock  from  time  to  time  a  corresponding  increase 
was  made  in  the  circulation,  which  at  last  stood  at 
$360,000,  the  full  amount  allowed  on  a  capital  of 
$400,000.  In  1877,  in  view  of  the  approach  of  specie 
payments,  the  circulation  was  reduced  to  $270,000,  at 
which  figure  it  still  stands,  though  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  will  be  still  further  curtailed  as  the  six  per 
cent,  bonds  are  called  in.  All  during  the  trying  days 
of  the  financial  depression  following  the  dark  days  of 
1873  the  ofllcers  of  the  bank  stood  firm,  and  having 
taken  every  precaution  against  danger,  never  wavered. 
Their  confidence  and  the  evident  care  they  had  taken 
impressed  the  community  with  a  sense  of  safety  and 
confidence,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  the  first  symp- 
tom of  a  *'  scare''  in  Paterson.  Through  that  ordeal 
the  bank  came  out  with  the  smallest  possible  loss, 
that  did  not  even  interfere  with  the  declaration  of  the 


usual  five  per  cent,  semi-annual  dividend.  The  k- 
duction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  1878  to  six  pa 
cent.,  and  the  natural  shrinkage  in  bosinen  tad 
profits  since  the  panic,  has  of  coarse  lessened  the  esni* 
ings  of  banks,  as  well  as  of  other  persons,  and  the  Ittff 
dividends  have  been  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  fer 
the  six  months ;  but  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  tb 
First  National  returned  to  its  old  figure  of  frwe  per 
cent,  for  the  actual  net  income  of  the  previoos  bil' 
year.  The  statement  for  that  day  showed  a  line  ^ 
individual  deposits  fooUng  up  $1,021,168,  loans  ne 
discounts  of  $1,209,909,  a  surplus  fund  of  $m,m 
and  other  undivided  profits  of  $18,655.  The  bank  k^ 
loaned  about  $50,000,000  since  it  began  busines,8ej 
in  all  that  time  has  lost  only  about  $50,000,  an  txmte 
of  less  than  one  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  m- 
ployed  in  the  last  seventeen  years.  In  that  time  thfm 
40,000  notes  have  been  discounted.  No  more  ap^ 
cant  comment  could  be  made  upon  the  rare  good  iss- 
ageroent  of  the  institution  by  the  officers  and  direct>s 
who  have  been  in  charge  of  its  afl^rs.  Mr.  Br&n 
has  been  president  from  the  b^inning,  and  thev:^- 
dom  of  that  choice  has  never  been  doubted.  Kz 
Bell  remained  cashier  until  the  close  of  1874,  when:* 
retired  to  engage  in  other  business.  He  was  so  i 
valuable  coadjutor  of  the  president  in  the  actiTeffisa^ 
agement.  John  8winbume  was  his  successor,  a^ 
still  retains  the  position,  although  during  the  wist^ 
of  1881-82  his  health  compelled  him  to  absent  htr 
self  from  the  city.  Mr.  Christie  was  vice-preside? 
until  1870,  when  he  resigned  ;  John  Cooke  ba»  »i99 
held  the  ofllce.  Mr.  Gledhill  was  counsel  until  b 
death,  in  December,  1869;  Henry  A.  Williams  bf 
been  counsel  from  that  period. 

In  1869  the  Paterson  Savings  Institution  was  iscet 
porated  by  the  Legislature  with  a  capital  of  $100.^1 
It  began  business  promptly,  witii  an  excellent  boir. 
of  managers,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  peopte 
Robert  Hamil  was  president,  Andrew  Derrom  nei*- 
president,  and  E.  Theodore  Bell  the  secretarrtf^ 
treasurer.  Its  business  was  conducted  at  No.  123  Ml^ 
ket  Street.  For  several  years  the  management  vtf 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  First  Nsti<^ 
Bank,  but  latterly  this  relation  has  not  been  qaite^ 
intimate,  though  several  directors  of  the  latter  bcsi 
are  managers  of  the  savings  institution.  Mr.  Hsai 
resigned  several  years  ago,  and  was  succeeded  b? 
John  Reynolds,  the  incumbent.  Mr.  Bell  gave  wr 
to  £do  I.  Merselis,  the  present  treasurer.  The  W 
has  been  wonderfiilly  successful.  Its  depositB  bire 
steadily  increased  in  a  progressive  ratio,  until  tixf 
now  amount  to  about  $2,000,000,  having  neartr 
doubled  in  two  years.  Two  or  three  times  there  h*« 
been  slight  "  runs/'  but  each  time  the  bank  ma^ 
money  by  the  loss  of  interest  to  the  withdrawing  <^ 
positors,  and  the  security  of  the  institution  was  et(^ 
time  made  more  apparent.  There  are  but  four  or  fire 
stock  savings-banks  in  New  Jersey,  but  there  is  M  j 
savings  institution  in  the  State  which  can  make  i 
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better  showing.  The  stockholders  have  paid  in  only 
$10,000  on  their  subscriptions,  but  the  earnings  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  stock  account  have  increased  the 
amount  of  paid-up  capital  to  $55,000,  which  is  so 
much  additional  security  for  the  depositors.  Six  per 
cent,  interest  was  formerly  paid  ;  the  rate  has  been  re- 
duced, first  to  five  and  then  to  four  per  cent.,  and  a 
further  reduction  is  anticipated. 

Encouraged  by  the  marvelous  success  of  the  above 
enterprise,  some  other  Patersonians  secured  a  charter 
for  the  Passaic  County  Savings-Bank,  which  was 
opened  in  May,  1872,  with  a  nominally  paid-up  capi- 
tal of  $15,000.  The  deposits  ran  up  to  nearly  $200,000, 
when  the  bank  was  closed,  in  December,  1877,  it  being 
found  that  the  president  and  the  principal  member  of 
the  finance  committee  had  borrowed  nearly  twice  the 
amount  of  the  paid-up  capital  and  were  not  able  to 
reimburse  the  bank  in  cash.  The  stockholders  have 
never  got  their  money  back  yet. 

The  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  was 
chartered  in  1872.  It  was  a  bank  authorized  to  lend 
money,  not  only  upon  the  usual  collaterals,  but  upon 
merchandise  and  '  manufactured  goods.  Some  silk- 
manufacturers  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
help  to  that  industry,  enabling  a  man  to  borrow 
money  upon  his  finished  product,  which  had  a  fixed 
value.  The  bank  was  opened  in  the  fall,  in  a  build- 
ing handsomely  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Market  and  Hotel  Streets.  Wil- 
liam Ryle  was  president,  and  J.  F.  Preston,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  was  treasurer.  Mr.  Preston  and  his 
friends  took  a  majority  of  the  stock.  A  savings-bank 
department  was  opened,  seven  per  cent,  interest  being 
allowed  on  deposits.  For  a  time  the  enterprise 
seemed  to  prosper,  and  handsome  dividends  were 
paid  to  the  stockholders.  But  when  the  panic  of 
1873  came  the  institution  had  not  taken  sufficient 
root  to  weather  the  storm,  and  thenceforth  it  seemed 
to  fall  away  gradually  in  the  popular  esteem.  Then 
some  men  got  into  the  management  who  were  not 
trusted ;  bad  practices  were  adopted,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1876  it  transpired  that  the  city  had  been  defrauded 
out  of  the  taxes  due  from  the  bank.  Mr.  Ryle  re- 
signed when  he  learned  of  the  loose  way  the  business 
was  conducted.  Efforts  were  made  to  bolster  up  the 
institution  by  changes  in  the  official  board,  but  all 
would  not  do,  and  in  July,  1877,  it  was  closed.  Then 
followed  disclosures  concerning  the  internal  affairs 
that  resulted  in  the  consignment  of  the  cashier  to  the 
State  prison. 

The  banking  capital  of  Paterson  to-day  is  less  than 
$700,000,  exclusive  of  the  money  in  the  savings  institu- 
tion. It  seems  remarkable  that  a  city  with  such  im- 
mense and  varied  business  interests  should  have  so 
small  an  amount  of  available  banking  capital.  The 
unfortunate  experience  of  so  many  banking  concerns, 
briefly  outlined  above,  is  doubtless  one  explanation. 
Another  is  the  fact  that  all  the  large  mills  have  their 
principal  offices  in  New  York  City,  and  are  obliged,  for 


the  convenient  transaction  of  their  business,  to  keep 
accounts  in  metropolitan  banks. 

Passaio  Water  Company.— This  company  was  in- 
corporated by  the  Legislature  in  1849,  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  since  increased  materially.  A  small  reser- 
voir was  constructed  on  the  Falls  grounds,  and  sup- 
ply pipes  were  laid  through  such  portions  of  the  city 
as  seemed  to  promise  best  for  returns.  The  pipes 
were  of  sheet-iron,  coated  thickly  with  cement,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  four  inches  in  diameter.  It 
might  not  seem  reasonable  that  pipes  of  such  a  char- 
acter would  stand  the  pressure  to  which  they  were 
necessarily  subjected  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
head,  but  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  difficulty 
on  that  score  when  they  were  properly  laid.  The 
engineering  work  was  done  by  the  late  Gen.  Thomas 
D.  Hoxsey,  who  for  many  years  was  the  president  of 
the  company ;  William  Ryle  was  treasurer,  Thomas 
Thorp  secretary,  and  George  Vandenhoof  superinten- 
dent, a  position  he  held  for  nearly  thirty  years.  John 
Ryle,  Peter  Ryle,  and  John  J.  Brown,  with  Messrs. 
Hoxsey,  Thorp,  and  William  Ryle  constituted  the 
board  of  directors.  The  company  did  not  make  much 
progress  with  their  scheme  for  a  time,  as  the  project 
was  mooted  of  establishing  a  city  water-works.  This 
was  voted  upon  by  the  citizens  in  1852,  when  they 
decided,  by  a  vote  of  710  to  233,  against  the  city's  own- 
ing water-works.  The  company  was  thus  encouraged 
to  extend  its  system,  which  it  did  quite  rapidly.  John 
Ryle  was  really  the  most  interested  in  the  company, 
and  was  continually  experimenting  to  get  a  better 
and  more  efficient  source  of  supply.  A  wheel-house 
was  erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  Falls  precipice,  and 
a  wheel  put  in,  turned  by  the  falling  cataract,  which 
pumped  water  up  a  short  distance  into  the  reservoir. 
In  1868  new  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Society 
for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures,  and  with  G^n. 
Hoxsey,  by  which  additional  water  privileges  were 
secured.  Soon  after  a  large  reservoir  was  constructed, 
forty  feet  higher  than  the  old  one,  and  holding  five 
times  as  much  water,  or  about  15,000,000  gallons. 
Some  years  later,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Totowa  neighborhood,  a  still  higher  reservoir  was 
constructed  of  masonry. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  pumping  facilities, 
powerful  steam-engines  having  been  put  in,  to  be  used 
when  there  is  not  sufficient  water  to  run  the  turbine- 
wheels.  Very  many  other  improvements  have  been 
made  to  render  the  system  of  supply  as  effective  as 
possible.  The  water  is  unusually  pure,  there  being 
no  city  in  the  State  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
Paterson.  In  1871  the  company  offered  to  sell  its 
works  and  the  Falls  property  to  the  city  for  $750,000. 
The  matter  was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  the 
offer  was  rejected  by  more  than  2000  majority.  The 
company  subsequently  bought  the  Franklin  Lake, 
with  the  idea  of  utilizing  that  as  a  source  of  supply, 
with  little  or  no  pumping,  but  it  has  not  proved  avail- 
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mble.  Again,  in  the  fall  of  1877|  the  qaeetion  was 
voted  on  by  the  citizens  of  Patenon  whether  they 
would  aathoriie  the  board  of  aldermen  to  buy  or 
build  water- works,  and  again  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative  by  an  emphatic  migority.  At  that  time  it 
was  understood  that  the  Passaic  Water  Company's 
property  would  cost  about  91,000,000,  that  being 
about  the  sum  of  its  indebtedness.  In  1880  the  city 
renewed  its  contract  with  the  company  for  supplying 
the  hydrants  and  the  sewers  with  water,  and  it  was 
with  that  certainty  as  to  its  ftiture  that  the  later  im- 
provements and  extensions  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  company.  John  Ryle  is  president,  and  William 
Byle  is  superintendent 

Oatlight  Oompaniet.— The  Paterson  Gaslight 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1825,  but  there  was  no 
encouragement  to  start  it  until  1847,  when  some  Phil- 
adelphia capitalists  subscribed  the  needed  funds  and 
proceeded  to  establish  works.  On  account  of  the 
conveniences  for  the  transportation  of  coal  by  canal, 
the  gas-house  was  located  at  the  head  of  Jersey  Street, 
just  under  the  canal-bank ;  subsequently  a  gasometer 
was  built  on  Mulberry  Street.  For  twenty  years  the 
gas  had  to  be  forced  down  hill  to  supply  the  city. 
The  township  authorities  did  not  patronize  the  com- 
pany, and  when  the  city  government  came  into  ex- 
istence in  1851  it  had  at  first  too  many  other  matters 
to  attend  to.  So  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1852 
that  Main  Street  was  lighted  up  with  gas  for  the  first 
time.  The  consumption  was  small  for  many  years, 
and  the  company  was  unable  to  declare  any  divi- 
dends. Indeed,  it  was  only  within  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  that  its  income  began  to  exceed  the 
outgo  to  any  material  extent.  Almost  as  soon  as 
this  became  the  fact  the  company  set  about  im- 
proving its  facilities.  Extensive  works  of  the  com- 
pletest  character  were  erected  at  Riverside,  at  one 
of  the  lowest  points  in  the  city  limits,  so  that  the 
gas  could  follow  its  natural  inclination  to  rise  in 
flowing  from  the  holder  to  the  houses  of  consumers. 
The  mains  were  extended  in  all  directions,  and  every 
provision  made  for  giving  all  parts  of  the  city  ample 
light.  The  outlay  for  all  these  extensions  was  very 
large,  upwards  of  $150,000.  The  company  was  also 
placed  more  directly  in  the  control  of  the  Paterson 
stockholders.  The  capital  was  increased  from  time 
to  time  from  1847,  from  $50,000  up  to  $275,000,  the 
present  figure.  For  some  years  ten  per  cent,  dividends 
were  declared  upon  this  capital,  and  the  stock  com- 
manded ten  per  cent,  premium.  The  price  of  the 
gas  has  varied  greatly.  During  the  war,  when  cannel 
coal  brought  exorbitant  prices,  the  rate  for  gas  rose 
to  a  high  point,  then  it  gradually  fell  to  $4.20,  to 
$3.80,  to  $8,  and  at  last,  under  the  stimulus  of  com- 
petition, to  $2.20,  with  20  cents  per  1000  feet  off  for 
cash,  which  really  reduces  the  cost  to  $2  per  1000 
feet.  For  a  year  or  two  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1882,  the 
company  declared  no  dividends ;  on  that  date  it  paid 
one  of  three  per  cent. 


Cornelius  I.  Weatervelt  waa  president  for  tvezsr 
years  or  more,  and  when  he  resigned  the  eomput 
made  him  a  present  of  a  handsome  carriage.  Jiki 
Reynolds  succeeded  him.  John  Drew  waa  sapea- 
tendent  until  about  1870.  William  L.  Wniiaos  v» 
then  appointed,  and  has  remained  with  the  oob^: 
since.  All  the  extensions  mentioned  have  beeaor- 
ried  out  under  hid  supervision. 

In  1880  the  People's  Gaslight  Company  w»  ^ 
ganizedf  and  speedily  set  about  the  erection  td  pt 
works,  near  Straight  and  Governor  Streets,  fi»  :& 
manufacture  of  gas  from  petroleum.  D.  H.  Baakk 
of  Asbury,  advanced  most  of  the  money  for  the  Kf 
enterprise,  which  was  pushed  forward  with  mod 
energy.  The  company  secured  the  contract  for  Iki::- 
ing  the  street-lamps  for  a  period  of  five  years,  ng 
during  the  winter  of  1880-81  hurried  forward  ik 
laying  of  mains  to  enable  it  to  carry  oat  the  coatnii 
and  the  lamps  were  connected  early  in  the  Iscs 
year.  By  vigorous  canvassing  large  numbers  of  c(^- 
sumers  were  secured,  many  of  whom  had  never  osei 
gas  before.  The  company  has  had  some  diilcab 
in  manufacturing  gas  of  proper  purity  and  qoslhrii 
as  large  quantities  as  needed,  but  no  pains  dot  q- 
pense  have  been  spared  in  the  erection  of  buDils.^ 
and  the  providing  of  necessary  appliances  for  the  m- 
provement  of  the  gas  in  quality  and  qoantitj.  Ti^ 
officers  profess  their  confidence  that  they  will  be  a^' 
to  satisfy  all  consumers  on  both  points. 

Horte-Bailroadl.— In  1863  the  ''Paterson  E<^ 
Railroad  Company''  was  incorporated.  Under  tk£ 
charter  a  track  was  laid  in  Market  Street  froiD  'it: 
locomotive-shops  to  the  Erie  Railway,  for  the  tnsr 
portation  of  locomotives  on  trucks,  instead,  s^  ^ 
merly,  on  skids  through  the  streets.  Once  or  tvi.t 
when  the  legality  of  the  road  was  questioned,  ;k 
company  have  made  some  show  of  putting  a  h(^' 
car  on  the  track,  but  it  was  always  removed  after  i 
few  days. 

The  *'  Paterson  and  Little  Falls  Horse-  and  Stew- 
Railroad  Company''  was  incorporated  in  1886.  I^ 
was  designed  to  run  cars  through  the  streets  of  Fi^- 
erson  by  horse-power,  and  beyond  the  city  limite  c 
propel  them  by  steam.  There  was  some  idea  tbt 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railiw^ 
or  some  other  railroad  might  avail  itself  of  the  bfoi^ 
provisions  of  this  charter  to  build  an  extens^ 
through  or  around  the  city,  but  this  hope  was  oenr 
realized.  A  horse- railroad  was  laid  through  BrQ»i* 
way  from  Mulberry  Street  to  East  Twenty-foarti 
thence  to  Fifteenth  Avenue,  and  through  Fiite^^ 
Avenue  to  East  Thirty-third  Street.  It  was  expecK^ 
that  some  day  the  track  would  be  extended  to  Binr 
side,  through  East  Thirty-third  or  some  oUier  ^R^ 
in  that  vicinity,  and  form  a  belt-line  back  by  waj  <i 
River  Street.  The  track  was  extended  from  Brosi- 
way  through  Bridge  and  River  Streets  to  Riv^s^ 
Subsequently  another  track  was  laid  through  Wcs: 
Street,  Hamburg  and  Union  Avenues  to  Totowt. 
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In  1868  the  **  Pateraon  and  PaBsaic  Horse- Railroad 
Company"  was  chartered,  and  proceeded  to  build  a 
track  iVom  Main  and  Van  Houten  Streets  to  Cedar 
Lawn,  the  primary  object  of  the  road  being  to  make 
the  cemetery  accessible  to  the  city.  Tracks  were 
laid  through  Main,  Market,  and  Willis  Streets  and 
Vreeland  Avenue,  and  so  to  the  cemetery.  Another 
route  was  through  Market  Street  direct  from  the  Erie 
Railway.  The  road  was  also  extended  through 
Trenton  Avenue  and  Crooks  Avenue,  to  bring  Lake 
View  into  easy  communication  with  Paterson.  An- 
other spur  ran  through  Main  Street  southerly  to  Bar- 
clay Street. 

Both  of  the  foregoing  horse-railroad  companies 
succumbed  to  the  panic  of  1873,  and  were  reorgan- 
ized. They  were  originated  chiefly  with  the  object 
of  bringing  large  tracts  of  real  estate  into  market 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  unsalable.  As 
intimated,  the  owners  of  Cedar  Lawn  Cemetery  were 
interested  in  the  building  of  one  of  the  lines. 

In  1868  the  "Paterson  and  Haledon  Horse-Rail- 
road Company"  was  chartered,  but  it  was  some  years 
later  ere  the  road  was  built.  It  merely  runs  through 
Rip  Van  Winkle  Avenue  to  Haledon,  starting  at 
Hamburg  Avenue,  on  the  line  of  the  Paterson  and 
Little  Falls  road. 

None  of  the  passenger  horse-railroads  ever  paid 
any  dividends  on  their  stock. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

CITY  OF  PATERSON— (Coii/iiiMerf). 

Secret  Societies. — In  the  first  year  after  the  found- 
ing of  Paterson  a  lodge  of  Freemasons  was  formed 
in  the  new  settlement,  which  the  organizers  desired 
should  be  called  "  Paterson  Orange  Lodge."  OflScers 
were :  W.  M.,  Joseph  Wallis ;  S.  W.,  Joseph  Scott  ; 
J.  W.,  William  Matthews.  On  Jan.  12,  1796,  a  war- 
rant was  ordered  issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge.  The 
lodge  had  existed  under  dispensation  most  of  the 
intervening  period.  It  kept  up  an  intermittent  sort 
of  existence  until  1826,  when  there  were  eighty-two 
names  on  the  roll.  Then  it  seems  to  have  given  up 
its  meetings,  owing  to  the  anti-Masonic  excitement 
prevalent  at  the  time.  In  1835  the  lodge  was  revived 
under  the  name  "  Passaic  Lodge,  No.  13,"  and  resumed 
its  meetings  until  1839,  when  it  apparently  died. 

On  Dec.  24, 1853,  a  dispensation  was  granted  for  the 
formation  of  "  Joppa  Lodge"  (now  ^o.  29) ;  the  first 
meeting  was  held  Jan.  4,  1854,  when  the  following 
officers  were  installed :  W.  M.,  Isaac  Van  Wagoner ; 
8.  W.,  Frederick  8.  Weller;  J.  W.,  Richard  B.  Chis- 
well ;  Treas.,  David  H.  Christie;  Sec,  Cornelius  H. 
Garrison  ;  8.  D.,  Daniel  H.  Ash  ton ;  J.  D.,  Gustavus 
A.  Mills.  All  these  officers  had  been  made  Masons 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  new  lodge,  not  a  suffi- 


cient number  of  old  Masons  having  been  found  in 
Paterson  willing  to  attempt  the  task.  Mr.  Van  Wag- 
oner was  rewarded  for  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
Masonry  by  being  elected  Grand  Master  of  New  Jer- 
sey seven  years  later.  It  is  doubtful  if  so  young  a 
Mason  was  ever  chosen  to  that  elevated  station. 
Among  the  subsequent  Masters  of  Joppa  have  been 
Robert  O.  Smith,  John  Hopper  (afterwards  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  and  offered  the  higher  position,  which 
he  declined),  John  C.  G.  Robertson,  John  Berdan, 
Robert  Hays,  John  E.  Dunning,  Johd  P.  Doremus, 
Tunis  Van  Iderstine,  Abram  A.  Fonda,  John  B.  Van 
Blarcom,  George  L.  Catlin  (now  United  States  con- 
sul at  Stuttgart),  Sidney  Farrar,  Robert  I.  Hopper. 

In  January,  1856,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  "Pater- 
son Orange  Lodge,  No.  48,'^  some  of  whose  Masters 
have  been  Darius  Wells,  Robert  S.  Taylor,  Socrates 
Tuttle,  Alexander  Fyfe,  Harmon  B.  Goodridge,  George 
Crowther,  Henry  G.  Van  Houten. 

"  Benevolent,  No.  45,"  was  warranted  in  January, 
1857,  and  has  had  for  Masters  David  Neer,  Allen 
Knowles,  John  £.  Bolton,  Thomas  Williams,  Orin 
Van  Derhoven,  William  Dobson,  James  Peacock, 
William  H.  Levi,  John  S.  Hartley,  Arthur  B.  Pearce, 
J.  Grimshaw,  and  others. 

In  March,  1867,  a  dispensation  was  issued  to  form 
the  lodge  afterwards  warranted  as  "  Falls  City,  No. 
82,"  which  has  had  in  the  East,  Alvin  Webb,  Robert 
Hayes,  James  V.  E.  Fredericks,  Samuel  Murray, 
Joseph  Greaves,  Will  Hague,  Joseph  Nussey,  and 
others. 

"Ivanhoe,  No.  88,"  was  authorized  in  January, 
1868,  and  very  soon  attained  a  high  rank  among  the 
Paterson  lodges.  It  has  had  few  Masters,  changing 
them  less  frequently  than  is  customary  among  the 
other  lodges :  Heber  Wells  was  the  first ;  Charles  N. 
Sterrett,  next ;  and  Joseph  W.  Congdon,  third. 

"Humboldt  Lodge,  No.  114,"  was  formed  under 
dispensation  in  March,  1870,  and  has  had  among  its 
Masters  Edward  M.  Weiss,  Emil  Priester,  John  P. 
Mayer,  August  Lehman.^ 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  number  of  leading 
Masons  bought  the  brick  building  in  Market  Street, 
south  side,  just  east  of  Main,  for  a  Masonic  hall. 
"  Joppa"  and  other  lodges  have  met  there  since.  Most 
of  the  other  Masonic  bodies  meet  in  the  third  story  of 
the  Washington  Market  building.     The  number  of 
lodges,  councils,  chapters,  etc.,  of  the  fraternity  in 
I  Paterson  is  almost  countless,  and  it  would  take  pages 
!  to  give  the  merest  mention  of  them.    It  is  truly  a  won- 
derful growth  from  the  little  band  of  seven  brethren 
I  who  met  with  fear  and  trembling  twenty-eight  years 
'  ago.    The  survivor  of  the  seven  now  has  the  satis- 
I  faction  of  seeing  the  number  of  Masons  in  Paterson 
1  increased  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred. 
I      The  Patereon  Odd-Fellows  were  the  first  in  the 

I  1  The  foregoing  particuUra  coocerning  the  forming  of  the  several 
I  lodges  are  taken  from  an  address  by  B.  W.  P.  G.  M.  Isaac  Wagoner,  on 
!   the  twentieth  anniversary  of  Joppa  Lodge,  in  1874. 
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State  to  form  a  lodge  of  that  order,  but  by  some  mis- 
understanding tbey  were  numbered  2  instead  of  No. 
1.  Benevolent  Lodge,  No.  2,  is  really  the  oldest  lodge 
in  the  State.  At  an  early  stage  in  its  career  it  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  house  of  its  own,  Odd-Fellows' 
Hall  being  erected  in  1848,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten 
thousand  dollars,  by  the  Odd-Fellows'  Hall  Associa- 
tion, a  considerable  portion  of  the  stock  in  which  is 
held  by  the  lodge.  Many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
town  have  been  enrolled  among  its  members,  and  it 
has  always  raftked  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
Industry  Encampment,  No.  1,  was  organized  many 
years  ago.  Passaic  Liodge.  No.  33,  was  formed  about 
ten  years  since  by  the  younger  members  of  the  order. 
It  has  enjoyed  an  excellent  degree  of  prosperity. 

Palo  Alto  Lodge,  No.  6,  of  the  Order  of  Druids, 
was  formed  in  Paterson  in  1846.  It  disbanded  after 
some  years.  Germania  Grove,  No.  7,  is  now  in  exist- 
-  ence ;  it  is  made  up  of  Germans  almost  exclusively. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful since  the  organization  of  their  first  lodge,  Fa- 
biola,  No.  57,  ten  years  ago.  They  now  have  a  second 
lodge, —  Zeno, —  and  number  about  five  hundred 
members. 

There  are  four  or  five  "  tribes"  or  **  camps"  of  "  Red 
Men,"  one  of  Germans. 

The  Order  of  United  Americans  had  a  flourishing 
existence  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  about  ten  years 
since  the  order  of  United  American  Mechanics  en- 
rolled nearly  a  thousand  members  and  had  some  fine 
lodges.    It  has  not  been  quite  so  popular  of  late. 

There  is  scarcely  a  secret  society  of  any  kind  or 
description  in  the  country  that  has  not  a  "  lodge," 
"  council,"  " chapter,"  "tribe,"  "grove,"  "forest," 
"  tent,"  "  conclave,"  "  commandery,"  "  encampment," 
"division,"  "court,"  or  "post"  in  Paterson,  where 
such  associations  appear  to  flourish  to  an  unusual 
degree. 

Cemeteries. — As  the  grave  is  the  end  of  all  things 
here  below,  so  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  conclude 
this  sketch  of  Paterson  with  some  notice  of  its  bury- 
ing-places.  Unlike  most  towns,  it  has  never  been  the 
custom  in  Paterson  since  the  town  was  founded  to 
have  the  graveyard  next  to  the  church.  That  was 
the  case  with  the  old  Totowa  Church,  long  before  Pat- 
erson was  dreamed  of,  but  no  church  erected  within 
the  present  limits  of  Paterson  in  the  last  hundred 
years  has  followed  that  precedent.  It  was  usual  with 
some  of  the  old  families  to  have  burying-plots  on 
their  farms,  or  sometimes  a  vault.  One  of  the  latter 
receptacles  of  the  dead  is  preserved  in  good  order  on 
East  Eighteenth  Street  near  Seventh  Avenue.  The 
first  cemetery  was  provided  in  1814  by  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  who  obtained  from  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Useful  Manufacturer  a  triangular 
plot  of  half  an  acre  on  Market  Street  just  east  of 
Vine.  People  of  all  denominations  were  buried 
there,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  In  1824  the  Meth- 
odists bought  a  plot  of  two  acres  on  Willis  Street, 


and  in  the  same  year  St.  John's  Chapel  bought, 
through  John  Rear,  a  small  plot  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Willig  Street.  Meantime  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
had  come  into  possession  of  large  tracts  of  sandy 
waste  land  on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street,  and  it 
being  considered  good  for  nothing  else,  sold  it  ofiT  for 
burying-grounds  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 
The  Presbyterians  bought  of  the  State  three  acres  in 
1826,  adjoining  their  old  cemetery ;  in  1835  the  society 
sold  to  the  First  Reformed  Church  two  acres  on  Willis 
Street,  next  to  the  Methodists ;  in  the  same  year  the 
State  sold  to  St  Paul's  Church  five  acres  on  the  south 
side  of  Market  Street;  and  in  1839,  three  acres  to  St. 
John's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  next  to  the  former ; 
and  in  1844  three  acres  to  the  Baptist  Church,  next  to 
the  last  two.  In  1851  the  Methodists  extended  their 
cemetery  by  purchase  from  the  society,  and  in  1854 
the  Presbyterians  bought  from  the  society  a  new  plot 
on  the  north  side  of  Market  Street,  adjoiniug  those 
on  the  Willis  Street  side  of  the  block.  Altogether, 
the  cemeteries  above  enumerated  contain  twenty-two 
acres,  divided  into  4500  lots,  in  which  there  have  been 
made  about  15,000  interments.  The  growth  of  the 
city  in  the  neighborhood  has  convinced  most  people 
that  in  time  these  graveyards  must  be  removed.  Ib 
1876  a  bill  was  proposed  in  the  Legislature  providing 
that  the  reversionary  interest  of  the  State  should  be 
vested  in  the  city ;  that  any  church  might  convey  to 
the  city  its  interest  in  the  lots  unsold,  and  that  six 
months  thereafter  all  interments  in  such  cemetery 
should  be  unlawful ;  that  the  city  might  improve  and 
beautify  the  grounds,  without  removing  any  bodies, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  lot-owners.  The  belief 
of  the  framer  of  the  bill  was  that  in  this  way  the  city 
might  in  time  secure  a  beautiful  public  park  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  and  at  little  cost  It  was  also 
his  belief  that  unless  some  such  action  should  be  taken 
in  time  the  grounds  would  be  converted  to  other  uses 
and  built  up.  Apparently  in  confirmation  of  this 
view,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1882 
providing  for  vesting  in  the  Ladies'  Hospital  Associa- 
tion of  Paterson  the  fee  of  the  Baptist  cemetery,  the  ul- 
timate object  being  to  erect  thereon  a  permanent  hos- 
pital building.  Their  " Sandy  Hill" cemetery  beingall 
filled,  in  1866  the  authorities  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
Church  bought  a  tract  of  twenty-five  acres  on  Haledon 
Avenue  for  a  cemetery,  but  its  use  was  prohibited  by 
the  Legislature,  and  in  1867  the  church  bought  sev- 
enty-three acres  on  Totowa,  near  the  Lincoln  Bridge, 
part  of  which  they  laid  out  as  the  "  Cemetery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre."  It  contains  a  great  many  graves, 
and  some  fine  monuments  and  tombs. 

In  1865,  Messrs.  Thomas  D.  Hoxsey  and  David  B, 
Beam  secured  a  charter  for  the  "  Cedar  Cliff  Ceme- 
tery  Company,"  intending  to  establish  a  cemetery  on 
the  side  of  the  Preakness  Mountain,  between  Pat- 
erson and  Haledon.  They  sold  out  in  1866  to  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  concluded  that  the  best  location 
would  be  on  the  hillside  above  Dundee  Lake,  along 
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Cotton-Hill/'  on  the  corner  of  Hill  and  MtAei  Streets, 
which  was  named  the  "  Hamil  Mill/'  and  which  is 
still  operated  by  Mr.  Booth  and  the  legal  sncceesors 
of  Mr.  Hamil.  The  latter  died  on  Sept  11, 1880,  and 
the  extensive  business  of  the  concern  is  now  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Booth  and  Peter  M.  Bannifi^an,  who  rep- 
resents the  Hamil  interest,  and  has  proren  an  elBcient 
and  yaloable  coadjutor  in  the  management  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  establishment.  Mr.  Bootii  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  management  of  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial affairs  of  the  concern  since  Mr.  HamiPs  death, 
having  his  office  at  the  New  York  salesrooms,  No.  96 
and  98  Grand  Street  Mr.  Bannigan  has  charge  of 
matters  at  the  factories,  a  duty  which  Mr.  Booth  for- 
merly performed.  The  enterprise  which  they  repre- 
sent is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  and  is  treated  of  in  detail  else- 
where in  this  work. 

Mr.  Booth  has  resided  in  Paterson  since  his  first 
coming  in  1855,  and  occupies  a  handsome  residence 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Auburn  Streets,  in 
that  city,  which  he  erected  in  1869.  He  belongs  to  a 
class  of  self-made  and  successfhl  men  of  Paterson 
who  have  raised  themselves  by  their  own  exertions 
from  humble  positions  to  places  of  honor  and  influ- 
ence in  the  community,  and  who,  while  illustrating 
the  true  nobility  of  labor,  have  acquired  handsome 
competencies.  He  has  never  participated  in  political 
affairs,  but  confined  himself  closely  to  his  business  of 
silk  manufacture.  He  has  nevertheless  been  identi- 
fied with  the  local  institutions  of  the  city,  and  held  a 
number  of  positions  of  importance.  In  connection 
with  James  Jackson,  John  Dunlop,  John  Shaw,  Peter 
Doremus,  A.  B.  Woodruff,  Francis  C.  Van  Dyk,  and 
William  Watson,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Passaic  County  Savings  Institution  in  1870,  and  was 
elected  vice-president  of  that  institution.  Upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  president,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Booth 
became  acting  president,  and  adminiHtered  that  office 
with  ability  until  the  institution  went  into  voluntary 
liquidation.  The  affairs  of  the  concern  were  closed 
up  in  an  honorable  and  legitimate  manner,  and  the 
claims  of  the  depositors  were  paid  in  full  out  of  the 
private  funds  of  the  directors,  some  of  the  securities 
held  by  the  institution  not  yet  being  realized  on. 
The  honorable  closing  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  in- 
ured greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  other  financial 
institutions  of  the  city,  and  probably  prevented  a 
monetary  panic. 

Mr.  Booth  is  a  member  of  the  Paterson  Board  of 
Trade,  of  the  Silk  Industrial  Association  of  that  city, 
and  is  a  director  of  the  Silk  Industrial  Association  of 
New  York  City.  He  is  a  regular  attendant  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  has  been  an  active 
contributor  to  the  support  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home 
of  that  city,  and  is  now  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
institution. 

Mr.  Booth  was  married  on  May  15,  1860,  to  Addie, 


'  daughter  of  John  D.  and  Mary  Bhorrock,  of  Patenoe, 
and  has  had  six  children,  fire  «oii8  and  a  daoffatec, 

'  of  whom  the  former  are  living,  viz. :  Charlo  Et 
worth,  who  has  been  thoroughly  educated  in  the  si 
business  and  ia  a  designer  in  the  mill  of  his  hihe: 
Frederick  Mortimer,  who  is  a  book-keeper  in  t^ 
New  York  store ;  William  Turner,  who  while  »■ 
curing  a  good  education  is  alao  learning  the  mt 
buainees;  Harry  Bhorrock,  and  John  Moigsn  Bood 
Abrahaa  H.  Oodwin. — ^The  Godwin  fiunil?  y  (^ 
of  the  oldest  of  Passaic  County.  Long  prior  to  tbe 
Revolutionary  war  Abraham  Godwin  was  bom  np<s 

>  t^e  ocean,  while  his  parents  were  en  route  from  E^ 
land  to  America.    The  family  settlement  was  m^ 

!  at  Totowa,  and  here  the  Abraham  above  referred  to 

I  lived  throughout  his  life.    He  was  the  great-frea^ 

I  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  n 
succeeded  by  his  son  Abraham,  who  also  lived  »d 
died  in  that  locality.  The  latter  had  a  large  fiunih 
of  children,  among  whom  were  Henry,  Abraham,  i^ 
David,  each  of  whom  performed  active  service  in  tbe 
Revolutionary  war.  Henry  established  an  early  news- 
paper at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  small  in  dimeosion?  H 
patriotic  in  spirit,  and  edited  it  with  ability  dnrof 

<  the  greater  portion  of  the  war  in   behalf  of  osr 

'  national  independence.  He  was  a  captain  in  ik 
patriot  army,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  West  Pois: 

I  and  died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  David  xtdti 
at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  after  the  war,  and  subseqaeotly 

I  resided  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Abraham  was  the  graiid- 
father  of  our  subject.    He  married  a  Miss  Moo^oo. 

j  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  and  had  children,~Pbek, 

'  who  married  Peter  G.  Van  Winkle,  a  native  of  Piter- 
son,  and  leading  merchant  in  New  York;  Heoiy; 

I  Susan,  who  married  John  Davis,  of  Philadelphii; 
Caleb  Monson ;  Abraham,  father  of  Parke  Godm 
of  the  New  York  Evtning  Post;  Elizabeth,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Ira  Munn,  of  Orange,  N.  J. ;  3iir- 

,  garet,  who  married  Robert  R.  Taylor,  of  Pateisoa: 
and  Maria,  who  married  Halmegh  Van  Houten.  '^f 

!  Totowa.  Abraham  Godwin  died  Oct.  6,  1885,  in  hi* 
seventy-fourth  year.  His  son  Henry  was  bom  ^ 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  was  one  of  the  early  merthActe 

'  of  Paterson.  During  the  years  1813,  1814,  and  \>\'^ 
he  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  U;st 
city.  He  died  in  1814  or  1815.  His  wife  was  Mary. 
daughter  of  £do  and  Eleanor  Marselis,  of  Little  Fal^^ 
township,  and  the  children  five  in  number,  of  whoa 

I  four  attained  mature  years,  viz. :  Abraham  H., Eleanor. 

I  widow  of  Abraham  Prall,  of  Paterson  ;  Jane  M.,  wl^ 
married  Jojjn  Campbell,  of  Mobile,  Ala.;  and  Pb^« 
Abraham  H.  Godwin  was  born  on  the  Little  Palis 
turnpike,  near  Paterson,  on  May  2,  1807.  He  re- 
ceived only  a  common-school  education,  and  whea 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  started  a  store  near  the 
old  Totowa  bridge,  in  Paterson,  opposite  the  Psssaic 

I  Hotel,  where  his  father  had  traded  as  early  as  1811 
After  one  year  he  worked  as  a  clerk  in  the  emphj 

i  successively  of  Aaron  A.  Van  Houten  and  Pctt^ 
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Jackson,  merchants  of  Acquackanonk  township,  and 
after  a  few  months  returned  to  Paterson  and  assisted 
his  grandfather,  Abraham  Gk>dwin,  in  keeping  the 
old  Passaic  Hotel.  Two  years  later  he  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  on  the  lower  raceway 
in  Paterson  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Post  <&  God- 
win, and  then  formed  a  copartnership  with  his  cousin, 
Peter  G.  Van  Winkle,  and  engaged  in  the  grocery 
trade  for  several  years. 

About  the  year  1884,  Mr.  Godwin  went  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  shortly  after  entered  into  the  cotton-broker- 
age business  at  that  place.    By  close  attention  to  his 
affairs  he  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
brokers  of  the  South,  and  did  business  for  some  of 
the  heaviest  European  purchasing  houses.    His  busi- 
ness attained  such  large  proportions  that  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  take  in  a  partner  in  the  person 
of  John  G.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  the  firm  of  (God- 
win <&  Davis  doing  a  successful  business  down  to  near 
the  opening  of  the  late  war,  when  the  enterprise  was 
given  up.    While  in  active  business  in  Mobile,  Mr. 
Grodwin  was  prominently  identified  with  the  growing 
interests  of  the  locality.     He  was  one  of  the  first 
stockholders  and  an  early  director  of  the  steamship 
line  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York.    In  1848 
he  returned  to  Paterson,  and  while  still  maintaining 
his  interests  at  Mobile,  entered  upon  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  yarns  in  connection  with  Abraham  Prall, 
Henry  M.  Low,  and  Maj.  John  Edwards,  and  subse- 
quently pursued  that  business  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Prall,  as  partner  for  several  years.    The  enterprise 
was  successfully  prosecuted  during  the  war,  the  mill 
occupied  at  present  by  Hamil  &  Booth  having  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Godwin  and  his  sister. 
Soon  after  the  war  the  mill  was  sold  to  the  latter  firm 
and  the  machinery  to  other  parties,  and  Mr.  Godwin 
withdrew  from  active  business.    He  has  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  Paterson  since,  being  recognized  as  one 
of  the  {substantial  residents  of  the  city,  and  enjoying 
that  freedom  from   business  annoyances  which  his 
succeaeful  commercial  career  entitles  him  to.    He 
has  never  taken  special  interest  in  politics,  nor  aspired 
to  public  position.    He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Manufacturers'  National 
Bank  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  now  a  director  in  the  Far- 
ragut  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.    He  \ 
has  enjoyed  an  extended  acquaintance  with  the  lead-  | 
ing  business  men  of  the  United  States,  and  been  fav-  { 
orably  known  as  a  man  of  enterprise,  integrity,  and  | 
moral  principle.    His  wife  was  Miss  Ann  E.  Park,  of  i 
Philadelphia,  and  has  had  no  children.  { 

Peter  Adams  was  bom  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  i 
on  Feb.  2, 1807.  His  parents  were  Greorge  and  Louisa  I 
(Sutherland)  Adam,  the  former  a  native  of  Aberdeen-  ' 
shire,  and  the  latter  of  Caithness-shire.  The  family-  i 
seat  of  the  Adam  family  was  about  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Aberdeen,  where  Peter  Adam,  the  grandfather  of  ' 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  resided.  It  was  not  until  ' 
the  emigration  of  Peter  Adams  to  this  country,  in  I 
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1827,  that  the  final  **  s"  was  added  to  the  family  pat- 
ronymic by  himself.  George  Adam  was  a  gardener 
by  occupation,  a  calling  which  in  the  mother-country 
signifies  something,  and  after  a  busy  and  industrious 
life  died  in  1812.  After  his  death  his  widow  married 
Henry  Travis.  By  the  first  marriage  were  born  six 
children,  of  whom  only  three  reached  mature  age, 
viz. :  Jeannette,  who  married  Robert  Kerr ;  Peter,  our 
subject;  and  Ann,  who  married  John  Thomson,  of 
Whippany,  N.  J.  The  only  issue  of  the  second  mar* 
riage  was  Sarah,  who  came  to  this  country  with  her 
mother  and  half-sister,  Ann,  in  1840,  and  who  is  the 
widow  of  Lewis  Schaeffer,  of  Jersey  City,  and  resides 
there.  She  and  Peter  Adams  are  the  only  children 
living,  Mrs.  Travis  having  died  on  Oct.  24,  1856. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  Peter  Adams  began  a  life 
of  labor  by  entering  the  paper-mill  of  Robert  Tullid 
&  Ck).,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  of  which  his  uncle, 
John  Craig,  was  superintendent,  and  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  working  during  the  day  in  the 
mill,  and  receiving  the  only  book  education  he  ever 
enjoyed  by  attending  the  night-school  of  the  locality. 
He  then  returned  to  Aberdeen,  and  until  he  was  sev- 
enteen years  of  age  worked  in  a  flax-mill  and  a  cot- 
ton-mill at  that  place.  At  that  time  he  became  an 
apprentice  to  the  trade  of  paper-making  with  his 
uncle,  John  Craig,  the  paper  at  that  time  being  made 
by  hand.  He  remained  in  Fifeshire  for  three  years, 
and  when  nearly  twenty-one  years  of  age  became  a 
journeyman  at  the  trade.  Soon  after  he  determined 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  work  and  development  in  his  business 
were  greater,  and  on  Aug.  26,  1827,  he  set  sail  from 
Greenock,  Scotland,  on  the  vessel  '' Samuel  Robin- 
son," Capt.  Shotwell,  and  landed  in  New  York  on 
October  4th  of  the  same  year.  He  went  at  once  to 
Saugerties,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  began  work  on 
October  24th,  in  the  paper-mill  that  was  started  by 
Henry  Barclay  at  that  time,  and  whose  modern  suc- 
cessor is  now  operated  by  J.  B.  SheflSeld  &  Son. 
Upon  beginning  work  in  this  pioneer  paper-mill,  Mr. 
Adams  was  one  of  four  Scotchmen — the  others  being 
Thomas  Lindsay,  Alexander  White,  and  David  Grieve 
— to  start  the  first  Fourdrinier  paper-machine  in  this 
country.  He  remained  in  Saugerties,  working  stead- 
ily at  his  trade,  until  September,  1835,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  paper-mill  of  William  Knight.  In 
October,  1837,  he  removed  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  on 
November  22d  of  that  year  became  foreman  of  H.  V, 
Butler  &  Co.'s  Passaic  Paper-Mill,  of  that  city.  He 
remained  in  that  position  until  May  11,  1859,  and 
then  retired  from  paper  manufacture  for  a  time.  In 
1854  he  established  Adams'  New  York  and  Paterson 
Express,  and  placing  it  in  charge  of  his  sons,  did  a 
successful  business  until  Nov.  23,  1869,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  it  to  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  It  is 
now  known  as  Fuller's  Paterson  and  New  York  Ex* 
press. 
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In  186S,  Mr.  Adams  determined  to  engage  in  the 
BuJcing  of  papw  on  hia  own  account,  and  taking  with 
him  John  Bamage,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  fore- 
man for  H.  V.  Bntler  St  Co.,  he  went  to  the  village  of 
Bnckland,  Conn.,  and  purchasing  the  milt  formerly 
operated  by  €k>dwin  A  Sheldon  at  that  place,  began 
manufacturing  on  Jan.  1, 1864. 

The  firm  of  Adams  A  Ramage  continued  to  do  a 
successful  business  until  Jan.  1,  1865,  when  the  latter 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  Adams  has  continued  to  operate 
the  mill  to  this  day.  During  a  portion  of  this  time 
the  deceased  son  of  Mr.  Adams,  Peter  C.  Adams,  was 
in  partnership  with  his  father,  the  business  being 
carried  on  under  the  firm-name  of  Peter  Adams  & 
Son.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  six  tons  of  chrome 
and  plate  paper  a  day.  In  1866,  finding  that  his 
business  was  expanding  very  rapidly,  Mr.  Adams,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Garvis  Prince,  purchased  the 
Isaac  Oakley  paper-mill,  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and 
since  that  time  has  continued  to  manufacture  fine 
book-paper  there.  Dr.  Prince  withdrew  from  the 
firm  after  one  year.  William  Bishop,  a  nephew  of 
Mr.  Adams,  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  this  enter- 
prise in  1872,  the  firm  of  Adams  &  Bishop  turning 
out  about  three  and  a  half  tons  of  fine  paper  daily  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Adams  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  large  enterprise, 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful paper-manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
The  product  of  his  mills  goes  all  over  the  world,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  market  for  excellence  in 
quality  and  finish.  He  made  the  paper  on  which  was 
printed  the  catalogue  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Paris  in 
1879,  and  received  a  bronze  medal  in  recognition  of 
the  superiority  of  his  productions.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived, within  a  few  days,  a  beautiful  silver  medal, 
awarded  by  the  Melbourne  International  Exhibition 
of  Australia  for  paper  that  had  been  made  and  sold 
in  the  regular  course  of  trade,  and  which  he  did  not 
know  was  to  be  placed  on  exhibition.  The  extensive 
salesrooms  of  the  concern  are  at  No.  57  Murray  Street, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Adams  was  connected  with  Mr.  Butler,  of 
Paterson,  in  the  making  of  paper  for  twenty-two 
years,  during  which  time  the  Ivanhoe  Mill  was 
erected  under  his  supervision.  He  has  since  devoted 
himself  closely  to  his  own  personal  business,  and  has 
led  an  active,  industrious,  and  sober  life,  which  has 
been  crowned  by  the  acquisition  of  a  handsome  com- 
petency, and  by  the  building  up  of  a  good  name.  He 
has  resided  in  Paterson  since  1837,  and  in  the  house 
which  he  now  occupies  since  1842,  when  it  was  erected 
by  himself,  but  has  since  been  remodeled.  He  has 
not  sought  political  prominence  nor  personal  popu- 
larity, but  devoted  himself  strictly  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  private  aflfairs.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  liberal  supporter 
of  the  progressive  enterprises  of  his  day.  He  is  a 
regular  attendant  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 


of  Patenon,  and  is  a  man  of  unblemished  reputatioo. 

He  was  married  on  July  16, 1881,  to  Hannah  Schsef- 

fer,  widow  of  Calvin  Floyd.    Mrs.  Adams  died  on 

July  7, 1868.    An  only  daughter  is  all  that  is  left  of 

I  the  six  children  bom  of  the  union.     In  1860,  Mr. 

Adams  visited  the  place  of  his  birth  and  diildhood, 

and  while  in  Scotland  assisted  in  laying  to  teat  tht 

I  remains  of  his  uncle,  John  Craig,  from  whom  he  had 

I  derived  his  first  lessons  in  paper-making.    The  Craig 

fiunily  is  still  engaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  paper  in 

Scotland. 

Lonii  Franke  was  bom  on  Sept.  7,  1827,  ii 
Schkeuditc,  Prussia.  His  father,  Karl  Friedridi 
Franke,  was  a  manufacturer  of  leather  gloves  and 
similar  articles  at  that  place  during  his  life.  Boih 
he  and  his  wife  died  on  successive  days  of  the 
cholera  in  1848.  They  had  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  only  two  came  to  this  country,  viz., 
Louis  and  Ernst,  the  latter  of  whom  is  employed  in 
his  brother's  silk-mill  in  Paterson. 

The  earlier  career  of  Louis  Franke  was  a  rather 
checkered  one,  and  he  engaged  in  many  occapatioiis 
and  encountered  many  obstacles  before  he  finally 
.  achieved  success.    Until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age 
I  he  remained  at  home  and  attended  the  city  school, 
and  then  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  became  an  ap- 
I  prentice  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  dry -goods  store 
of  J.  H.  Meyer  for  five  years,  without  pay,  in  order 
to  learn  the  business.    Remaining  a  year  longer  ss 
clerk,  he  then  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Herman  G^rson,  a  large  wholesale  and 
retail  dry-goods  dealer,  who  engaged  largely  in  the 
I  manufacture  of  cloaks  and  mantillas,  in  which  de- 
partment Mr.  Franke  served  for  two  years,  during 
,  which  time  he  cultivated  his  taste  and  skill  in  de* 
signing  and  making  the  above  articles,  and  in  conse- 
quence receiving  from  A.  Selchow,  of  the  same  city, 
an  offer  to  manage  his  cloak-  and  mantilla-factory  at 
a  liberal  salary,  which  he  accepted.     While  there  he 
made  frequent  trips  to  Paris  to  get  Uie  newest  &sh- 
ions,  and  afterwards  alter  the  same  to  suit  ^e  tsste 
of  the  different  German  countries. 
In  1852  he  was  persuaded  by  a  fHend  to  go  u> 
I  America,  landing  at  (Galveston,  Texas,  from  where  he 
I  went  to  the  interior  of  the  State,  in  the  fall  of  the 
I  same  year  going  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  where   ht 
I  clerked  in  the  dry-goods  store  of  Moses  Loeb  for  a 
few  months.     Here  he  made  up  his   mind  to  re- 
,  turn  to  Germany,  as  the  chances  of  success  in  life 
,  seemed  very  slim  to  him,  and  after  visiting  all  the 
I  cities  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  San  Juan,  Nica- 
ragua, Havana,  and  Charleston,   finally   landed  st 
New  York,  where  he  attended  the  World's  Fair  st 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  1868. 

He  then  sailed  on  board  the  "  City  of  Manchester' 
from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool.  A  few  days  before 
reaching  Liverpool  they  had  one  of  the  moat  exciting 
and  perilous  passages  through  innumerable  and  laige 
icebergs,  lasting  from  daybreak  till  about  three  o'clodc 
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in  the  afternoon,  and  about  an  hour  later  saw  the  ill- 
fated  steamer  "  City  of  Glasgow,"  which  was  never 
seen  again. 

Upon  returning  to  Berlin  he  took  his  old  position 
again  with  Mr.  Selchow,  and  working  with  renewed 
vigor,  gained  great  success  for  the  above  house.  The 
American  panic  of  1857  having  a  disheartening  effect 
on  Germany,  Mr.  Franke,  in  the  spring  of  1858,  came 
back  to  the  United  States,  going  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  became  connected  with  the  silk-importing  house  of 
Walter  &  Kahn.  A  year  later  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  made  a  contract  with  Moses  Loeb  to  buy  dry- 
goods  for  him  at  auction  in  New  York  and  ship  them 
to  New  Orleans.  This  connection  was  stopped  by 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  which  put  an  end  to 
all  commercial  transactions  between  the  North  and 
South.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  turn  in  the 
tide  of  Mr.  Franke's  affairs  occurred.  In  1862  he 
began  the  manufacture  on  a  small  scale  of  dress  and 
cloak  trimmings  on  the  comer  of  Broome  Street  and 
Broadway,  in  New  York  City,  and  soon  gained  a 
reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality 
of  goods,  and  deserves  credit  for  breaking  the  exist- 
ing prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign  goods  by  making  the 
workmanship  and  designs  as  good  as  the  French,  but 
using  better  material  than  they  and  taking  more  care 
in  the  finish,  a  fact  that  became  generally  acknowl- 
edged by  the  trade.  He  was  the  first  one  to  manu- 
facture the  celebrated  Angora  goat-hair  fringes  in  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  to  introduce  the  equally 
well-known  braid  fringes,  which  he  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale  and  in  large  varieties.  His  business  ex- 
panded so  rapidly  that  he  was  compelled  to  enlarge 
his  facilities  continually,  until  he  occupied  eight  large 
lofts  at  Broome  Street  and  Broadway. 

About  this  time,  January,  1873,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Struss,  who  had  been  in  his  employ  in  various  posi- 
tions, from  oflSce-boy  to  book-keeper,  was  taken  into 
partnership,  the  business  being  carried  on  under  the 
sole  name  of  Louis  Franke,  which  has  become  widely 
known  in  the  trade. 

They  had  obtained  their  silk  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacture  from  the  best  throwsters,  but  having,  by 
buying  large  quantities  and  selling  again  to  smaller 
manufacturers,  established  quite  a  trade  in  thrown 
silks,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  their  own 
silk,  and  in  December,  1875,  hired  the  newly-built 
mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  at  Paterson,  re- 
moved to  it  their  braiding  machinery  from  the  factory 
in  Greene  Street,  New  York,  that  had  been  established 
a  number  of  years,  and  putting  in  new  and  suitable 
machinery,  commenced  throwing  silk  on  their  own 
account.  The  business  increased  so  rapidly  that  they 
disposed  of  their  dress  and  cloak  trimming  manufac- 
turing business  in' New  York  to  Schmadike  &  Under- 
bill, on  Jan.  1,  1880,  and  have  since  devoted  their 
whole  energies  to  the  importing  and  sale  of  raw  silk, 
and  the  manufacture  of  thrown  silks  to  supply  manu- 
facturers of  trimmings,  ribbons,  piece-goods,  etc. 


Finding  their  quarters  at  the  Pope  Mill  too  small, 
they  purchased  a  piece  of  property  at  the  comer  of 
Bridge  and  River  Streets,  Paterson,  and  erected 
thereon  the  commodious  and  handsome  mill  which 
was  finished  in  January,  1881,  and  is  a  model  of  its 
kind.  It  is  three  stories  in  height,  the  main  floors 
being  each  fifty  by  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  wing  at 
each  end  of  about  thirty  by  thirty  feet,  besides  the 
engine-  and  boiler-houses,  which  are  separate  from 
the  main  building. 

The  mill  is  filled  with  the  best  machinery,  employs 
over  three  hundred  hands,  and  has  a  productive 
capacity  of  from  three  thousand  five  hundred  to  four 
thousand  pounds  per  week.  It  is  almost  fire-proof, 
having  solid  floors  of  six  and  a  quarter  inches  thick- 
ness, in  three  layers  of  plank  crossing  each  other 
diagonally  and  resting  on  heavy  girders. 

It  is  warmed  and  ventilated  by  mechanical  means, 
thus  insuring  pure  air  and  perfect  health  to  the  em- 
ployes, who  no  doubt  appreciate  the  interest  taken  in 
their  welfare.  During  the  summer  fresh  air,  and 
during  the  winter  air  that  has  been  heated  in  a  large 
chamber  over  the  engine-room,  is  forced  by  means  of 
a  powerful  blower  through  a  system  of  flumes  and 
tubes  to  every  part  of  the  large  establishment ;  at  the 
same  time  every  bit  of  foul  air  and  offensive  smells 
are  drawn  out  by  another  system  of  flues,  and  thus 
the  air  completely  changed  in  the  rooms  in  the  course 
of  about  every  forty-four  minutes.  The  building  is 
lighted  by  gas,  all  the  jets  on  a  floor  being  lit  instan- 
taneously by  means  of  electricity,  thus  avoiding  all 
risk  by  the  use  of  matches  and  other  means  of  light- 
ing. The  motive-power  is  transmitted  by  a  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse-power  Corliss  engine,  made  by 
Watts,  Campbell  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  driven  by 
steam  generated  by  two  Babcock  &  Willson  patent 
safety  boilers. 

The  firm  is  carrying  on  a  large  business,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  their  line  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Franke  resides  on  Lexington  Avenue,  in  New 
York  City,  but  is  a  firm  believer  in  Paterson  and  its 
institutions.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Paterson  Board 
of  Trade,  and  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 
He  married,  about  1863,  Miss  Auguste  Wollenhaupt, 
a  sister  of  the  celebrated  composer,  Hermann  Wol- 
lenhaupt, and  has  one  daughter,  Anna  Emilie,  who 
resides  at  home. 

Claude  Greppo  was  bom  at  Charnay,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Lyons,  France,  on  Dec.  29,  1834.  His 
parents  are  Antoine  and  Louise  (Burnand)  Greppo, 
the  former  of  whom  is  a  wine-grower  by  occupation, 
and  owns  a  tract  of  land  devoted  to  that  purpose.  In 
this  pursuit  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared. 
His  first  education  was  derived  at  a  boarding-school  at 
Alix,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Normal 
School  of  the  department,  and  at  seventeen  took  the 
first  prize  in  the  school,  consisting  of  a  "  Dictionary 
of  Universal  History  and  Geography,"  which  is  still 
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in  hifi  poflBewion.  He  did  Dot  receive  a  diploma  from 
the  iDDtitution,  because  he  had  not  reached  the  requi- 
site age  of  eighteen. 

After  leaving  school  he  went  to  Lyons,  France, 
where  his  uncle,  Bumand,  was  a  prominent  dyer  of 
silks,  and  became  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  silk 
manufacture.  In  1854  and  1855  he  engaged  in  the 
silk  commission  business  in  Paris  as  a  clerk,  and  sub- 
sequently went  to  I^ondon  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  English  language.  On  Sept.  7, 1857,  with  a  view 
of  establishing  business  for  himself,  and  on  the  special 
instigation  of  a  friend,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  for 
the  United  ^tates,  and  landing  in  New  York,  started 
the  silk-importing  business  at  No.  57  Murray  Street, 
where  he  remained  until  1867.  In  the  mean  time  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  silk  braids  at  Cranford, 
N.  J.,  where  he  purchased  and  enlarged  a  factory  for 
the  purpose.  In  1867  the  conditions  of  the  importing 
business  having  changed,  he  determined  to  devote  all 
his  attention  to  the  manuflEicture  of  silk,  and  removed 
his  business  from  Cranford  to  the  city  of  Paterson, 
where  he  built  a  mill  fifty  by  two  hundred  feet  in 
size  and  three  stories  high,  on  the  corner  of  Slater 
and  Prince  Streets.  A  portion  of  the  mill  he  rented 
to  William  Strange  &  Co.,  who  occupied  it  for  the 
purposes  of  silk  manufacture  until  1877.  The  other 
portion  Mr.  Greppo  used  himself,  and  besides  manu- 
facturing silk,  was  accustomed  to  do  his  own  dyeing.  | 
By  degrees  he  did  the  dyeing  for  Strange  «fe  Co.,  and  i 
gradually  found  himself  running  naturally  into  the 
business  of  dyeing  altogether  as  successive  demands  , 
were  made  upon  him  for  that  purpose  by  other  man- 
ufacturers. He  is  now  one  of  the  leading  dyers  of 
silk  in  this  country,  and  has  a  wide  reputation  for  the 
quality  and  superior  finish  of  his  work.  All  the  light 
shades  of  colors  and  the  most  difficult  tints  are  pro- 
duced by  him  with  perfect  success,  and  in  the  art  of 
making  a  uniform,  brilliant,  and  permanent  black — 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all — no  one 
is  more  successful.  Mr.  Greppo  has  largely  outgrown 
his  own  mill,  and  is  finishing  his  goods  in  the  "  Old  ' 
Gun  Mill,"  and  doing  hie  dyeing  at  the  old  site. 
Meantime  he  has  in  process  of  erection  several  large 
mills  on  the  corner  of  Railroad  Avenue  and  Passaic 
River,  which  will  cover  several  acres  of  ground  when 
completed,  and  bring  together  all  the  details  of  his 
extensive  business.  He  dyes  his  skein-silk  under  his  ^ 
own  name,  but  piece-goods  of  every  description,  silk 
and  mixed  goods  and  cotton  velvets,  in  the  name  of 
the  Paterson  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Company,  which 
was  organized  June  15,  1877,  and  of  which  he  is  the 
president  and  sole  owner.  He  has  a  large  line  of  pat- 
ronage outside  of  the  city  of  Paterson,  and  is  known  as 
a  successful  dyer  throughout  the  United  States.  His 
New  York  office  is  at  No.  27  Mercer  Street.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Paterson  Board  of  Trade,  has  resided 
in  that  city  since  1867,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  was  married  in 
1860,  to  Ellen  Douglas  Bateman,  a  native  of  Balti- 


more, and  has  five  children,  viz. :  Claudia,  Theodore, 
Robert,  Ellen  B.,  and  Francis. 

James  Jackson  was  bom  at  Caton,  England,  o& 
April  8,  1826.  His  father,  Wm.  Jackaon,  spent  his 
life  as  a  silk-dreaser  in  Oaton,  and  died  in  1876,  aged 
seventy-five  years.  His  mother  was  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Stubbs,  a  mi^r-carder  at  G&ton.  She 
died  in  1854,  aged  fifty -one.  The  children  were 
John,  who  is  an  engineer  at  Oldham,  England: 
James ;  William,  who  is  foreman  of  the  gas-worki  tl 
Lancaster,  England ;  Rachel ;  and  Joseph,  deceased. 

James  Jackson  enjoyed  limited  educational  oppor- 
tunities at  the  private  schools  of  his  locality,  and  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
machinist  and  the  manufacture  of  spun  silk.     When 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  worked   as  a  master 
mechanic  in  the  Forge  cotton-mill  at  Caton  for  three 
years,  and  then  became  its  superintendent,  a  pusitioi 
he  held  for  seven  years  longer.    He  then  removed  to 
Oldham,  where  he  acted  as  superintendent  of  the 
cotton-mill  of  Moore  &  Simmons  for  twelve  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1869,  desiring  to  better  his  conditioo 
in  life,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  after 
spending  seven  months  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  re- 
move to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  he  worked  as  a  ma- 
chinist in  the  works  of  the  Rogers  Locomotive  and 
Machine  Company  for  four  years.     In  1873  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  No.  41  Sherman  Avenue,  PatereoD, 
and  began  the  making  of  Jacquard  machines  for  silk 
manufacture.    After  one  year  he  erected  his  preseat 
factory,  ninety-eight  by  twenty -two  feet,  three  and  a 
half  stories  high  in  front,  and  two  and  a  half  in  the 
rear,  on  Albion  Avenue.    By  close  application  to 
business  and  the  judicious  management  of  his  affiun 
he  succeeded  in  securing  a  wide  reputation  for  the 
manufacture  of  Jacquard  and  other  machinery,  and 
the  products  of  his  skill  are  in  large  demand  througii- 
out  the  United  States.  He  includes  among  his  patrons 
the  leading  silk-manufacturers  of  Paterson,  and  many 
of  his  machines  are  shipped  to  Canada.    Starting  ia 
life  without  capital,  he  has  by  industry,  pereever- 
ance,  and  economy  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  fiur 
competency,  and  ranks  among  the  most  intelligeot 
and  trustworthy  mechanics  of  Paterson.     He  wtf 
elected  alderman  of  the  Second  Ward,  Paterson,  in 
1880.    He  was  married  in  1846  to  Jane,  daughter  oi 
Edward  and  Mary  Dixon,  of  Caton,  England,  «1m 
was  bom  in  1825.     His  children  are  William,  who  i^ 
connected  in  business  with  his  father,  and  is  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Opiscopal  Church;  Ed- 
ward, who  resides  at  Oldham,  England ;  John,  who 
is  loom-overlooker  in  the  mills  of  the  Phoenix  Man- 
ufacturing Company  of  Paterson;  Hannah,  wife  of 
James  Cocker,  of  Paterson ;  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Robert 
Swinley,  of  the  same  city ;  Rachel,  wife  of  Thonitf 
Clark,  of  Paterson ;  and  James  Stubbs,  who  is  also 
associated  with  his  father  in  business. 

Samuel  A.  Van  Sann  was  bom  Aug.  22,  1802,  at 
Totowa,  then  in  the  county  of  Bergen,  now  Paasaic, 
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N.  J.  His  ancestors,  both  on  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal side,  came  to  this  country  from  Holland  at 
a  very  early  period. 

His  great-grandfather,  Isaac  Van  Saun,  then  known 
as  Van  Zandt,  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hack- 
ensack,  Bergen  Co.,  and  was  probably  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  Van  Saun  family  who  came  from 
Amsterdam. 

His  grandfather,  Samuel  Van  Saun,  was  born  in 
this  country,  and  resided  for  many  years  in  the  same 
place,  and  died  at  Totowa.  He  married  in  the  Za- 
briskie  family. 

His  father,  Albert  Van  Saun,  the  second  son  of 
Samuel  Van  Saun,  resided  at  Totowa  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  PatersOn  in  1837 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Adrian  and  Elizabeth  Van  Houten,  of  Paterson, 
and  died  in  1866  in  her  eighty-first  year.  They  had 
five  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  now  living, — 
John,  who  resides  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
Samuel  A.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  boyhood  of  Samuel  A.  Van  Saun  was  passed 
upon  his  father's  farm  at  Totowa.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  such  as  the  schools  at  that  time  afforded. 
When  only  nine  years  old  he  was  accustomed  to  walk 
daily  to  and  from  the  district  school,  three  miles  dis- 
tant ;  afterwards  he  attended  the  academy  at  Pater- 
son, and  received  a  good  business  education. 

In  1826  he  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Casparus 
and  Natia  Wessels,  of  Paterson.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  five  children, — Sophia  D.,  who  died  in 
infancy ;  Elizabeth  V.  H.,  wife  of  Henry  Muzzy,  of 
Paterson,  who  died  a  few  years  since ;  Mary  Louisa, 
wife  of  ex-Senator  Henry  A.  Williams;  of  Paterson ; 
Jane  A.,  wife  of  William  Williams,  of  Hackensack; 
and  Albert  Van  Saun,  of  Paterson.  His  wife,  a 
woman  of  strong  will  and  devoted  piety,  died  in  1844. 

In  1857  he  married  an  estimable  lady,  Abigail 
Oakley,  widow  of  John  S.  Fayerweather. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  from  1826  to  1874,  he 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Paterson.  In 
1847  he  erected  the  brick  building  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Ellison  Streets,  and  there  established  the 
business  of  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  painters' 
supplies,  etc.,  which  has  been  so  successfully  carried 
on  there  since.  In  1874  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Albert  Van  Saun, 
and  grandson,  S.  V.  S.  Muzzy. 

In  politics  he  is  conservative,  and  was  a  Whig  of 
the  Henry  Clay  school  as  long  as  that  party  existed. 
In  1844  he  was  chosen  on  a  Union  ticket  to  represent 
Passaic  County  in  the  Legislature.  He  served  as 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Passaic 
County  for  the  term  of  five  years.  In  1860  he  was  a 
delegate  from  this  State  to  the  National  Convention 
at  Baltimore  which  nominated  Bell  and  Everett. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  became 
identified  politically  with  the  Republican  party,  and 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Federal  government. 


Judge  Van  Saun  has  now  attained  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-nine years.  He  is  the  oldest  living  merchant  of 
Paterson,  and  nearly  the  last  representative  of  a  class 
which  is  fast  passing  away.  His  life  has  been  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  Paterson  firom  the  time 
it  was  a  hamlet  of  a  few  hundreds  to  its  present  more 
than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  He  is  a  man  of  plain 
habits  and  retiring  disposition,  genial  and  kind- 
hearted.  His  life-work  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
private  business,  in  which  he  has  ever  been  active 
and  energetic,  though  always  performing  cheerfully 
such  public  duties  as  were  required  of  him  as  a  citizen. 
He  has  accumulated  an  ample  fortune,  the  result  of 
an  active  and  industrious  business  life.  He  and  his 
ancestors  have  always  been  identified  with  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  and  for  many  years  he  has 
been  officially  connected  with  the  Second  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Totowa  at  Paterson,  both  as  deacon 
and  elder. 

Joseph  Gledhill  was  bom  at  Greetland,  York- 
shire, England,  on  Nov.  16,  1796,  and  was  one  of  the 
ten  children  of  John  and  Sarah  Thwait  Gledhill. 
His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  textures. 

Joseph  received  an  ordinary  English  education  at 
the  common  school  of  his  parish,  and  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  commenced  to  learn  the  trade  of  shoemaking 
at  Greetland.  He  worked  at  this  business  in  Liver- 
pool until  April,  1819,  when  he  set  sail  in  the  ship 
"  Amity,"  Capt.  Maxwell,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
New  World.  After  a  voyage  of  twenty-one  days  he 
landed  in  New  York  City,  and  came  directly  to  Pat- 
erson, where  he  soon  after  established  a  shoe-store  on 
Park  Street,  now  the  lower  portion  of  Main  Street. 
After  spending  a  little  over  a  year  in  that  locality  he 
removed  to  near  the  corner  of  Van  Houten  and  Main 
Streets,  and  continued  business  there  for  several  years. 
He  then  moved  to  the  west  end  of  Van  Houten  Street, 
near  the  race,  where  he  leased  a  tract  of  land  for  thirty 
years  and  erected  a  house  and  shop  of  his  own.  At 
this  point  he  continued  for  eighteen  years,  laboring 
industriously  and  faithfully  at  his  trade,  and  gradu- 
ally extending  the  scope  of  his  business.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  owing  to  failing  health,  he  sold  his 
property  to  Jonathan  Taylor,  and  afl»r  a  few  years 
purchased  the  Andrew  Parsons  farm,  consisting  of 
about  forty  acres,  in  Acquackanonk  township,  near  the 
canal,  where  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for 
about  eighteen  years  longer,  when,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  he  disposed  of  his  farm  and  moved  into 
Paterson  to  reside.  Since  that  time  he  has  not  en- 
gaged in  active  business,  although  he  has  operated  to 
some  extent  in  real  estate.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
oldest  residents  of  the  city,  has  led  a  retired,  modest, 
and  industrious  life,  and  by  judicious  management 
has  accumulated  considerable  property.  He  has  never 
been  a  seeker  after  public  position,  although  he  filled 
the  office  of  county  collector  of  Passaic  County  for 
two  years,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
chosen  freeholders  of  the  same  county. 
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Mr.  Oledhill  is  the  only  living  repreaentatiTe  of  a 
large  family  of  children.  Besides  himself,  a  brother 
James  and  sister  Sarah  came  to  this  county,  the  latter 
of  whom  married  John  Collins,  of  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  the  former  engaged  in  woolen  mana&etore  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  at  GhuretsYille,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  where  some  of  his  descendants  still  reside. 
Our  subject  has  been  twice  married, — first  on  Sept  15, 
1821,  to  Eliza  Davis,  of  Paterson,  who  was  bom  April 
20,  1804,  and  who  died  about  the  opening  of  the  late 
war;  and  secondly  to  bis  present  wife  (fU«  Ann  Staf- 
ford), widow  of  John  Carsley.  Of  the  first  marriage 
were  born  four  children,  viz. :  William,  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Paterson  in  his  day ;  Sarah,  who  married 
Robert  T.  Creamer ;  Robert  Adams ;  and  John,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Robert  A.  Oledhill,  of  Paterson,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  children  living. 

Clutrlef  O'HailL — Among  the  old  citizens  of  Pat- 
erson, whose  portrait  will  be  recognized  by  many,  is 
that  of  Charles  O'Neill,  who  was  bom  in  County 
Derry,  township  of  Cranney,  and  parish  of  Dessart- 
martin,  Ireland,  in  May,  1803.  The  ancestor  of  the 
family  was  one  of  the  County  Antrim  O'Neills.  His 
grandfather  was  Peter  O'Neill,  who  lived  near  Des- 
sartmartin  Village,  and  engaged  in  hackling  flax.  He 
had  four  children, — Charles,  John,  Martha,  and 
Henry.  Of  these,  John  was  the  father  of  our  subject, 
and  came  to  this  country  about  1834,  engaging  in 
shoemaking  at  Paterson.  He  married  Susan  Mc- 
Geoghan,  who  came  with  him  to  this  country.  The 
children  were  Mary,  who  married  David  Russell; 
Martha,  who  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Mellen ; 
Charles;  Susan,  who  married  Michael  McBride; 
Henry ;  Ellen,  who  married  Paul  Martin  ;  John,  and 
Bemard. 

The  early  life  of  Charles  O'Neill  was  passed  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  received  a  plain  English  education  in 
the  private  schools.  He  subsequently  learned  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker,  and  worked  at  that  business,  and  on  the 
farm,  in  connection  with  his  father.  On  Oct.  27, 1824, 
he  married  Margaret  Carrigan,  and  in  1826,  with  his 
wife  and  an  infant  son,  embarked  in  the  brig  **  Rose- 
bank."  under  Capt.  Bain,  for  the  shores  of  the  New 
World.  Afler  a  voyage  of  eight  weeks  and  two  days 
they  landed  at  Quebec,  Canada,  where  Mr.  O'Neill 
remained  three  months,  plying  his  trade  of  shoe- 
making.  He  subsequently  located  at  Charlotte,. Vt., 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  the  winter  season, 
and  on  the  neighboring  farms  in  the  summer.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1828,  he  removed  to  New  York  City, 
and  for  six  months  ran  a  boot  and  shoe  store  on  Chap- 
pel  Street  (now  East  Broadway)  for  his  brother-in- 
law,  David  Russell.  Having  a  great  many  friends  in 
Paterson,  he  removed  to  that  city  on  Oct.  27,  1828, 
where  he  has  since  resided. 

Upon  his  first  locating  in  Paterson,  Mr.  O'Neill 
started  a  shoe-store  on  Prospect  Street,  near  Ellison, 
where  he  labored  faithfully  at  his  trade  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  he  built  a  shop  on  the  present 


site  of  No.  8  engine-house,  where  he  remained  until 
1887  or  1838.  His  health  now  failing  him,  he  was 
compelled,  under  medical  advice,  to  seek  a  less  seden- 
tary occupation,  and  in  1836  he  established  the  ooal 
business  on  the  comer  of  Prospect  and  Van  Hooten 
Streets,  on  a  tract  of  land  that  he  still  owns.  About 
the  same  time  he  established  his  present  yard,  at  238 
Mill  Street,  where  he  has  engaged  in  almost  continu- 
ous trade  for  the  past  forty-five  years.  Daring  Uiat 
long  period  he  has  sold  over  two  hundred  and  fiftj 
thousand  tons  of  coal  from  his  yard,  and  filled  oat, 
mostly  with  his  own  hand,  a  million  and  a  half  de- 
livery tickets.  He  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ^- 
terprise,  and  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-eight  has  a 
clear  head  and  retentive  memory,  and  writes  a  clear, 
bold  hand.  Beeiiies  engaging  in  the  sale  of  coal,  he 
also  deals  extensively  in  building  materials. 

Mr.  O'Neill  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  successful,  self- 
made  citizens  of  Paterson,  who  by  a  long  life  of  in- 
dustry and  judicious  business  management  has  accu- 
mulated a  handsome  competency,  and  proven  himself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all.  He  has 
never  been  a  seeker  afler  public  position,  but  has 
voted  for  every  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency from  Jackson  to  Hancock.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  town  school  committee  of  Paterson  in  1849  and 
1850,  and  in  1852  represented  the  South  W^ard  in  the 
board  of  education.  He  has  been  a  member  of  St 
John's  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Paterson  since 
his  first  coming  to  the  city,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  that  body  for  many  years,  partici- 
pating actively  in  the  building  of  the  present  imposing 
church  edifice,  and  making  many  sacrifices  in  behalf 
of  the  institutions  of  the  church. 

Mrs.  O'Neill  is  still  living,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health,  and  still  performs  her  r^ular  functions 
as  the  head  of  her  household.  Children  to  the  num- 
ber of  seventeen  have  been  born  to  this  venerable 
couple,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  received  excellent 
educations,  and  a  number  of  whom  have  become 
prominent  in  church  and  society.  The  celebration 
of  the  golden  wedding  of  their  ageA  parents  in  1874 
was  an  occasion  of  gladsome  reunion  in  so  large  a 
family,  and  many  useful  and  valuable  gifts  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  bride  and  groom  of  fifty  years  before. 

The  names  of  the  children  are  Patrick,  bom  in 
Ireland,  Oct.  16,  1825,  died  in  Oeo^ia,  May,  1880; 
Mary,  born  in  Charlotte,  Vt,  Dec.  7, 1826,  married 
John  Donavan,  of  Paterson ;  John,  bom  in  Char- 
lotte, March  9,  1828,  died  Aug.  4,  1865,  represented 
the  old  South  Ward  of  Paterson  in  the  board  of  alder- 
men for  several  terms ;  Charles  Henry,  bom  Sept  15, 
1829,  in  Paterson,  a  prominent  resident  of  Jersey 
City,  and  mayor  for  a  number  of  terms ;  Susan,  bora 
April  5,  1832,  wife  of  John  Agnew,  of  Paterson; 
Catharine  J.,  born  Jan.  2,  1834,  widow  of  Patrick 
Sharkey,  of  Mauch  Chunk;  Margaret  Ann,  born 
August,  1837,  died  Nov.  9, 1877,  a  leading  teacher  and 
Sister  of  Charity  at  St  Elizabeth's  Academy,  Madi- 
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SOD,  N.  J.,  known  as  Sister  Mary  Agnes ;  Ellen,  bom 
June  2,  1838;  Martha  and  Theresa,  bom  Aug.  6, 
1840,  the  former  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  I.  Kane,  of  Pater- 
son,  and  the  latter  the  Lady  Superioress  of  a  branch 
of  St.  Elizabeth's  Academy,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
Esther,  born  Oct.  3,  1843 ;  Agnes,  born  Aug.  1, 1844, 
died  March  2, 1857 ;  Thomas  Edward,  born  Aug.  25, 
1846,  died  June,  1847 ;  three  died  young ;  and  Thomas 
Edward,  bom  July  27, 1853,  educated  at  Seton  Hall, 
in  business  with  his  father.  All  the  girls,  except 
Mary  and  Susan,  were  educated  at  Mount  St.  Vin- 
cent Seminary. 

Jolm  O'Neill,  who  for  many  years  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  shoe  trade  of  Paterson,  and  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  of  its  active  business 
men,  was  born  in  the  County  Derry,  township  of 
Oranney,  and  parish  of  Dessartmartin,  Ireland,  on 
Sept.  26,  1815.  His  grandfather  was  Peter  O'Neill, 
who  engaged  in  hackling  flax  near  the  village  of  Des- 
sartmartin, and  his  father  John  O'Neill,  a  shoemaker 
by  trade,  and  also  a  small  farmer,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  about  1834,  and  located  in  Paterson, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade. 

John  O'Neill,  our  subject,  was  the  seventh  of  the 
eight  children  of  John  and  Susan  (McGeoghan) 
O'Neill.  Previous  to  coming  to  this  country  he 
worked  at  shoemaking  in  connection  with  his  father 
in  Ireland,  and  enjoyed  only  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages. In  1834  he  arrived  in  Paterson  with  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  immediately  began  to 
labor  at  his  trade.  He  commenced  on  a  very  small 
^capital,  but  by  close  application  to  business  and 
frugal  and  industrious  habits  gradually  enlarged  the 
scope  of  his  business,  and  acquired  a  reputation  for 
the  manufacture  of  goods  of  a  superior  character. 
This  reputation  he  maintained  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  a  long  business  life  in  Paterson.  He  first 
located  on  Market  Street  near  Cross,  in  a  building 
which  he  subsequently  owned,  and  afler  leaving  there 
occupied  different  locations  in  the  city.  For  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  he  was  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  Charles,  on  Prospect  Street,  and  finally  es- 
tablished himself  on  Main  Street  near  Van  Houten, 
where  he  remained  a  good  many  years.  He  then  re- 
moved to  the  Van  Houten  building,  within  a  few 
doors  of  the  present  location  of  the  store  of  his  widow, 
and  finally  purchased  the  latter  store  of  the  James 
King  estate,  where  he  traded  until  his  death  on  Jan. 
19,  1881,  having  been  continuously  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  shoes  since  November,  1834. 
He  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia,  after  only  a  f^w 
days'  illness,  and  while  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  active  duties  of 
life.  He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  family  and  busi- 
ness, and  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturers  of 
custom-shoes  in  Paterson.  The  other  shoe-stores  of 
the  city  closed  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  as  a  mark  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  not  only  by 
members  of  the  trade  but  by  the  community  in  gen- 


eral.   For  many  years  he  made  it  a  custom  to  do 
business  strictly  for  cash,  a  valuable  rule  that  is  still 
followed  by  his  widow  and  sons.    He  led  a  plain, 
modest  life,  attending  strictly  to  business,  and  neither 
aspired  to  nor  accepted  political  place.    He  was  a  de- 
voted member  of  St  John's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  its  institu- 
tions.   On  March  26, 1837,  he  married  Isabella  Brad- 
ley, a  native  of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  left  seven 
children  living,  viz. :  Susan  B.,  wife  of  William  Byan, 
of  Brooklyn ;  Claude,  who  with  his  youngest  brother, 
John,  carries  on  the  shoe-store  in  behalf  of  their 
mother ;  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Timothy  Hogan,  a  grocer 
of  Paterson ;  Charles  B.,  who  is  in  a  wholesale  shoe- 
store  in  New  York  City ;  Joseph  B.,  who  also  assists 
I  in  the  store  at  Paterson ;  and  Isabella. 
I      Samuel  Pope. — ^The  Pope  family  in  this  country  is 
!  descended  from  four  members  of  the  family  who 
'  came    from    Scotland   about   the   opening   of   the 
I  eighteenth  century  and  located  on  a  tract  of  land 
I  seven  miles  square  near  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.    Their 
representatives  subsequently  spread  throughout  the 
;  United  States. 

I      Jeremiah  Pope,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
j  sketch,  was  the  son  of  one  of  these  emigrants.    He 
I  resided  at  Hacketisack,  N.  J.,  at  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
I  olutionary  war,  and  while  serving  in  the  patriot  army 
'  was  wounded  by  the  British  with  seven  buckshot  and  a 
I  ball  while  on  a  foray.     He  was  nursed  by  Polly  Van 
I  Emburgh,  daughter  of  old  Dr.  Van  Emburgh,  of 
Hackensack,  and  subsequently  made  her  his  wife. 
After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  removed 
to  Western  New  York,  between  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Lakes,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.    As  a  member 
of  the  famous  "  Silver  Grays"  he  served  under  Qen. 
Scott  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  fought  at  Lundy's  Lane. 
His  children  were  Samuel ;  Betsey,  who  married  John 
Van  Iderstine,    of  Paterson;    Peggy,  who  married 
Henry  Phillips,  of  the  same  place;  Mary,  who  became 
the  wife  of  John  Beya ;  and  Sally,  who  married  Ben- 
jamin March.    His  son  Samuel  was  bom  at  Hacken- 
sack, and  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age  removed  to 
Western  New  York  with  his  father,  whom  he  assisted 
in  his  farming  operations.    He  also  fought  at  Lundy 's 
Lane,  having  been  drafted  for  service  in  the  army; 
his  father,  however,  insisting  upon  going  in  his  place. 
Unknown  to  the  father,  the  son  stood  near  him  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.    Both  escaped  injury,  but  were 
seized  with  the  dreaded  camp-fever  soon  after  and 
died.    Jeremiah  Pope's  widow  subsequently  drew  a 
pension  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

Samuel  married  Elizabeth  Edwards,  a  native  of 
New  England,  and  had  two  children,— John  and  Sam- 
uel. The  first  died  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Onderdonk,  and  had  two  children,  both  of 
whom  have  since  died. 

Samuel  Pope,  our  subject,  was  born  in  Western 
New  York,  on  Oct.  9, 1811.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  arid  grandfather  his  grandmother  removed  the 
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fttmily  to  the  city  of  Pateraon,  Samuel  being  then  an 
infiuit  of  two  years.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the 
factory  of  John  Colt,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
flax  and  cotton-duck,  with  whom  he  remained  sereral 
yean.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  John  Trar- 
erse,  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  manufac- 
tore,  and  while  working  in  his  factory  had  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand  cut  almost  entirely  off.  During  the 
time  that  he  was  convalescing  from  this  accident  he 
received  the  only  book  education  he  ever  enjoyed, 
consisting  of  two  quarters'  schooling.  He  next  joined 
William  Jacobs,  an  old  Methodist  minister,  to  learn 
the  trade  of  wood-turning ;  but  this  connection  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  Jacobs  not  paying  him  for  his 
•arvices,  the  lad  sued  him,  employing  Judge  Ogden 
as  his  counsel,  and  paying  him  by  his  personal  labor. 
Thus  early  in  life  did  Mr.  Pope  manifest  a  disposition 
that  has  clung  to  him  through  the  long  years  of  his 
busy  life,  namely,  to  maintain  his  rights  even  at  the 
expense  of  force  and  litigation. 

Afler  leaving  Jacobs,  young  Pope  engaged  in 
driving  stage  from  Pateraon  to  New  York  fur  about 
eight  years.  He  also  helped  to  build  the  turnpike  to 
New  York,  the  Morris  Canal,  and  the  Paterson  and 
New  York  Railroad,  working  daily  on  these  structures 
with  his  horses  and  carts.  Afler  tbe  completion  of 
the  railroad,  the  cars  on  which  were  drawn  by  horses, 
Mr.  Pope  drove  on  the  road,  and  attended  to  the  bag- 
gage for  a  time,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  John, 
Robert,  and  Edward  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  and  ran 
their  oppottition  line  of  stages  to  New  York.  About 
18*34  or  1885  three  locomotive-engines  were  brought 
Arom  England  and  placed  on  the  Paterson  and  New 
York  road,  of  which  Judge  Ogden  was  then  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Pope  was  called  upon  and  assisted  in 
setting  up  the  first  locomotive  that  was  run  on  the 
road,  and  ran  on  it  as  fireman  for  about  eight  months. 
A  new  president  having  been  elected  for  the  road, 
Mr.  Pope  then  lefl,  and  started  an  opposition  stage- 
line  of  four  stages,  the  fare  to  New  York  being  two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  He  ran  his  line  successfully, 
so  far  as  the  time  made  was  concerned,  for  one  season, 
and  about  the  year  1887  turned  his  attention  to  the 
wood  business.  He  cut  off  about  three  thousand 
acres  of  wood  and  sold  it  to  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  which  had  then  leased  the  old  Paterson 
road,  and  to  others.  He  engaged  in  this  undertaking 
with  success  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gradually 
extending  it,  made  it  the  principal  business  of  his 
life.  One  secret  of  his  success  has  been  that  he  has 
never  felt  above  any  kind  of  labor  that  was  honest 
and  remunerative,  and  so,  besides  his  wood  specula- 
tion, he  built  mills,  opened  and  developed  quarries, 
and  did  mason-  and  carpenter-work,  having  as  many 
as  seventeen  journeymen  carpenters  working  for  him 
at  one  time.  His  business  gradually  assumed  large 
proportions,  and  he  became  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  clear-headed  men  of  enterprise 
in  Paterson.    In  connection  with  Abram  S.  Hewitt 


and  Edward  Cooper,  he  owned  the  half  of  Wynocide 
a  few  years  ago,  and  now  owns  three  mills  in  Pate^ 
son,  a  number  of  houses  and  public  places,  a  mile  of 
quarries,  and  has  recently  purchased  the  fine  qoarry 
at  Haled6n.  Without  an  education,  starting  in  life 
without  either  a  father's  or  a  mother's  support,  tnd 
under  the  moat  adverse  circumstances,  his  hardj 
Scotch  nature  and  honest  toil  have  brought  him 
through,  and  marked  him  as  one  of  the  most  sucoeBi- 
ful  of  the  self-made  citizens  of  Paterson.  He  isDow 
seventy-one  years  of  age,  stands  six  feet  six  and  & 
half  inches  high,  and  attends  daily  to  his  extenuve 
business  matters.  Possessed  of  a  good  heart  snd 
kindly  nature,  he  is  at  once  the  truest  of  friends  and 
the  most  bitter  of  enemies,  and  he  who  once  does 
him  an  injury  must  beware  of  his  revenge.  At  the 
same  time  his  enemy  once  punished,  he  is  the  first  to 
extend  him  a  friendly  hand. 

Mr.  Pope  has  been  an  adherent  of  the  Democnlic 
party  through  life,  and  has  filled  a  number  of  posi- 
tions of  prominence  and  influence.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  ofllce  of  constable  without  his  consent, 
and  paid  a  fine  of  fifteen  dollars  because  of  his  re- 
fusal to  qualify.  He  served  as  superintendent  of 
streets  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1851  and  1852 
represented  the  Fifth  and  South  Wards  in  the  board 
of  aldermen.  While  an  incumbent  of  the  latter  office 
he  was  elected  city  treasurer,  and  served  in  that  por- 
tion for  one  year,  giving  security  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  receiving  a  salary  of  only 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  paying  his  own  office 
rent  and  his  book-keeper  a  salary  of  three  hundred, 
dollars  besides.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  South  and  Fifth  Wards  and  Acquackanonk  town- 
ship in  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  successively 
re-elected  for  five  terms.  As  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature he  enjoyed  a  commanding  influence,  repre- 
sented the  Stevens  road  from  Hoboken  to  Newark 
with  ability,  fought  the  old  New  Jersey  road  with 
success,  being  elected  in  spite  of  the  latter  sending 
three  thousand  dollars  to  his  district  to  defeat  him, 
and  amid  all  this  clashing  of  interests  maintained  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  He  would 
accept  no  office  after  his  retirement  from  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  has  assisted  the  various  churches  of  the  city 
by  generous  contributions,  and  recognizes  the  right 
of  each  person  to  select  his  own  route  to  heaven.  He 
married,  in  1836,  Eliza  Rose,  of  Haverstraw,  N.  Y., 
who  is  still  living,  but  has  had  no  children.  In  1872  he 
and  his  wife  were  bound  while  in  bed  by  eight  masked 
burglars,  who  entered  their  handsome  residence  on 
Broadway,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  about  thirteen 
thousand  dollars  in  bonds  and  money.  He  loaned  the 
New  York  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  the  money  with 
which  were  constructed  their  depots  and  freight-houses 
at  Paterson,  and  has  been  a  character  in  that  city  for 
many  years. 

Patrick  Magennia  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
April  4,  1802,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Paterson, 
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The  Clark  family  has  been  identified  with  the  growth,  history, 
and  development  of  the  city  of  Paterson  from  its  first  settle- 
ment V>  the  present  time.  John  Clark,  the  progenitor  of  the 
family,  was  bom  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  May  21,  1763, 
and  being  a  machinist  by  trade,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Hon. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  emigrated,  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
to  America  in  1794,  and  located  at  Paterson,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Society  for  Establishing  Usefal  Manufactures,  of 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  was  an  earnest  patron.  A  certificate, 
written  and  signed  by  Peter  Colt,  superintendent  of  the  first 
cotton-mill  established  at  Paterson  by  the  society,  and  dated 
Aug.  22,  1817,  testifies  that  "he  (Mr.  Clark)  made,  in  company 
with  a  partner  who  worked  in  iron  and  brass,  all  the  valuable 
machinery  worked  in  the  first  cotton-mill  that  was  ever  erected 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  first  (as  I  believe)  that  was 
worked  in  America.''  Further,  that  "Mr.  Clark  has  been  a 
resident  in  this  town  ever  since  the  period  first  mentioned 
(1794),  and  has  always  carried  on  the  business  of  making  ma- 
chines for  spinning  both  cotton  and  the  wool  of  sheep,  and  is 
a  very  able  mechanic  and  an  industrious  citizen."  A  long 
itemised  account  against  the  society,  furnished  by  "  Mcllivham 
k  Clarke,"  on  March  18,  1794,  shows  that  the  services  first  ren- 
dered amounted  to  £2101  4«.  Id.  Mr.  Clark  continued  his  resi- 
dence in  Paterton  until  his  death,  on  Oct.  12,  1830.  Besides 
manufacturing  maohinery  for  cotton  and  woolen-mills,  he  en- 
gaged prominently  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics  for  a 
long  time,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  founders  of  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  city.  He  was  not  a  public  man,  and 
attained  to  no  prominent  political  position.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Jane  Slater,  was  bom  in  Sterlingshire,  Scot- 
land, on  May  1,  1768,  and  died  in  Paterson,  May  30,  1838. 
The  children  were  Jane,  born  Oct.  5, 1791,  in  Renfrewshire,  mar- 
ried Robert  Cunningham,  a  machinist  of  Paterson,  died  Aug. 
6,  1853;  John,  Jr.,  bom  March  4,  1793,  in  Renfrewshire,  died 
at  Paterson,  April  3,  1841 ;  William  L.,  born  in  Paterson,  Oct. 
5,  17V6,  died  Nov.  9,  1859;  Robert,  born  Sept.  22,  1798,  died 
March  9,  1869;  Elisha  B.,  born  May  80,  1801,  died  March  1, 
1842  ;  Alexander,  born  Oct.  17,  1803,  died  at  Paterson ;  Henry, 
bom  Feb.  14,  1807,  died  Aug.  11,  1875;  and  Edward,  twin 
brother  of  Henry,  died  May  15,  1875. 

All  of  these  children  attained  to  years  of  maturity  and  passed 
their  lives  in  the  city  of  Paterson.  John  was  for  many  years 
a  prominent  manufacturer  of  the  city,  and  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Clark  k  Rogers  (Thomas),  who  in   1819  began  the 


manufacture  of  cotton-looms  in  the  "Beaver  Mill,"  which 
John  Clark,  the  elder,  had  erected  many  years  before.  He 
continued  in  active  business  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  William  L.  Clark  managed  the  store  connected  with  Peter 
Colt's  cotton-factory  for  some  time,  and  subsequently  kept  the 
books  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  k  Grosvenor,  locomotive  builders. 
Elisha  B.  Clark  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Clark  k  Robin- 
son, cotton-spinners,  who  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  Ivan- 
hoe  Paper-Mill.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  and  prominence, 
held  several  local  offices  of  importance,  and  represented  his 
district  in  the  State  Legislature. 

Edward  Clark,  whose  portrait  accompanies  this  sketch,  was 
for  many  years  a  substantial  business  man  of  Paterson,  and 
was  identified  throughout  a  long  life  with  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  city.  He  received  only  a  common-school 
education,  and  was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  trade  of  a  ma- 
chinist in  the  shops  of  bis  brother  John.  He  subsequently  as- 
sisted his  brother,  William  L.  Clark,  in  the  Colt  store  for  a 
short  time,  and  in  1826  established  an  iron  foundry  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Mulberry  and  River  Streets.  In  1829,  in  company  with 
his  brother  Henry,  he  started  the  hardware  business  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Ellison  Streets,  and  subsec^uently  moved  next 
door,  where  he  continued  in  active  trade  until  his  death,  on  May 
15,  1875.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  gentleman  of  refined  tastes  and 
modest  instincts,  and  mingled  little  in  the  turmoil  of  public 
affairs.  Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  city  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  council  from  the  East  Ward,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  He  was  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  his  business,  bore  himself  with  dignity  and  reserve  in 
the  management  of  his  affairs,  and  sustained  the  reputation  in 
the  community  of  an  upright  and  honorable  man.  He  was  a 
regular  attendant  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson, 
and  contributed  freely  to  the  support  of  the  institutions  of  the 
city.  He  married,  on  Nov.  8,  1828,  Ann,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Mclntyre,  of  New  York  City.  She  was  bom  May  26, 
1812,  and  died  Dec.  7,  1868.  The  issue  of  the  union  were 
Morton  Clark,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Henry  in  the  hardware 
business,  June  1, 1875,  and  is  now  trading  at  the  old  stand,  and 
Livingston,  bom  April  22,  1841,  died  Oct.  14, 1857. 

Henry  Clark  was  the  close  friend  and  business  partner  of  his 
brother  Edward  for  forty -six  years.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary 
character,  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson, 
and  died  only  a  few  months  after  the  demise  of  him  with  whose 
life,  from  birth  to  old  age,  he  had  been  so  closely  identified. 
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N.  J.,  Jan.  15,  1882.  Arthur  Mogennis,  father  of 
Patrick,  was  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  Dublin,  was 
a  leading  patriot  during  the  rebellion  there,  and 
therefore  was  obliged  to  leave  Ireland.  He  accord- 
ingly placed  his  family  in  England,  and  set  sail  for 
America,  landing  at  Baltimore  in  1810,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  cotton  and  velveteen.  He 
went  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1812,  where  he  again  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  cotton  goods  and  velveteen ; 
thence  to  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  where  he  manufactured 
all  kinds  of  fancy  cotton  goods.  He  finally  gave  up 
business  to  his  son,  and  died  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  By  his  second  marriage  to  Catharine 
Magonnis  he  had  one  daughter,  Eleanor,  Mrs.  James 
Brett,  now  living  at  Matteawan,  and  Patrick,  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

Patrick  Magennis  received  an  academical  educa- 
tion at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  as  his  father,  who  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  took  great  interest  in 
the  early  education  of  his  children. 

Patrick  came  to  Paterson  about  1885,  and  began 
manufacturing  cotton  goods,  in  partnership  with 
Samuel  G.  Wheeler,  at  the  Beaver  Mills,  which  they 
owned.  Mr.  Magennis  owned  also  the  Beaver  Mill 
House,  where  he  resided.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  partnership  with  Mr.  Wheeler,  he  added  to  his 
business  dyeing  and  printing,  and  subsequently  built 
the  Grant  Locomotive- Works,  and  continued  build- 
ing locomotives  for  several  years. 

From  that  time  until  nearly  the  time  of  his  decease 
he  was  among  the  foremost  in  building  up  the  inter- 
ests of  Paterson  and  contributing  to  its  material  growth. 
He  possessed  an  ingenious  mind,  and  obtained  a  patent, 
himself  as  patentee,  dated  April  21.  1838,  entitled 
"  Improvement  in  the  art  of  dyeing  cloth  by  machin- 
ery by  one  process."  Mr.  Magennis  was  comptroller 
of  Paterson  f6r  two  years,  was  one  of  the  first  alder- 
men, and  president  of  the  board  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  one  of  its  principal  citizens  in  incorpor- 
ating Paterson  as  a  city.  He  retired  from  manufac- 
turing— bleaching  and  dyeing — before  he  became 
comptroller,  and  never  resumed  the  business  again. 
For  two  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  discharged  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
him  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  constit- 
uents. He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  energy,  keen 
perception,  strict  integrity,  and  correct  habits,  and 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  uprightness  of 
character  in  all  his  dealings  and  business  relations. 

In  early  manhood  Mr.  Magennis  took  an  active 
part  in  military  matters.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Light  Infantry,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth 
Regiment  New  York  State  Militia,  Oct.  8,  1824;  was 
conynissioned  ensign  of  it  by  Governor  De  Witt 
Clinton  on  May  26,  1826 ;  was  appointed  lieutenant 
by  Governor  E.  T.  Throop,  with  commission  dated 
Jan.  11,  1832,  John  A.  Dix  being  then  adjutant- 
general  ;  and  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  same 
r^ment  April  30,  1834,  by  Governor  W.  L.  Marcy. 


He  was  once  the  actuary  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Paterson,  and  warden,  and  during  his  active  business 
life  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  church  and  kindred  in- 
terests. For  a  long  time  prior  to  his  death  he  was 
afflicted  with  rheumatism,  and  much  of  the  time  a 
constant  sufferer  and  confined  to  his  bed. 

His  wife,  Ann,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Cun- 
ningham, and  a  native  of  New  York  City,  survives  him. 
Their  children  are  George,  was  city  clerk  of  Paterson 
for  several  years,  and  died  while  the  incumbent  of  that 
office.  He  was  formerly  an  editor  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing journals  of  Paterson.  He  left  a  widow  and  four 
children.  The  only  daughter  is  Catherine,  widow  of 
the  late  Sanford  C.  Brown,  son  of  Judge  Nehemiah 
Brown,  who  now  resides  on  Broadway,  in  Paterson, 
where  her  father  died,  and  is  a  lady  of  culture  and 
Christian  excellence. 

James  Nightingale. — His  father,  John  Nightin- 
gale, was  born  near  Chorley,  England,  Nov.  25, 1783, 
and  with  his  wife,  Mary  Fallis,  and  three  children 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1818.  They  landed  in 
New  York  City  after  a  tedious  passage  of  nine  weeks, 
and  being  a  weaver  by  trade,  Mr.  Nightingale  located 
at  Paterson,  then  a  small  manufacturing  city.  About 
the  year  1820  he  removed  to  Lake  View,  where  he 
kept  a  public-house,  attended  the  toll-gate  on  the  New 
York  turnpike,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  weav- 
ing on  the  premises.  In  1825  he  located  at  Wesel, 
near  Paterson  Landing  (Passaic),  where  he  purchased 
twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  on  which  stood  a 
saw-  and  grist-mill.  These  latter  he  converted  into  a 
bleachery,  which  he  placed  in  charge  of  a  friend  from 
England.  After  a  few  years,  the  latter  not  proving 
successful,  Mr.  Nightingale  assumed  control  of  the 
business,  and  successAiUy  carried  it  on  until  1828, 
when,  in  connection  with  Judge  Philemon  Dickerson, 
he  purchased  a  cotton-mill  on  Boudinot  Street  (now 
Van  Houten ).  This  they  leased  out  for  a  few  years,  but 
Mr.  Nightingale  finally  succeeded  to  the  business,  and 
carried  on  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  on  his 
own  account  until  1849,  when  he  leased  the  property 
to  William  and  J.  Watson  and  retired  from  active 
life.  He  died  March  17,  1859.  He  was  ever  of  a 
genial  and  social  nature,  courteous  towards  all,  a  good 
entertainer,  and  being  possessed  of  a  fine  voice  and 
superior  musical  talent,  made  himself  a  welcome 
guest  in  many  homes.  He  composed  a  number  of 
the  most  popular  political  songs  of  his  day.  His  first 
wife  died  Jan.  2,  1822,  aged  thirty-four  years.  The 
children  who  grew  up  were  Ann,  born  in  England, 
Nov.  20,  1807,  widow  of  Thomas  Slater,  a  weaver  of 
Paterson ;  Joseph,  bom  in  England  in  1814,  died  in 
Paterson,  Jan.  1,  1825 ;  Ellen,  born  in  England,  July 
18,  1817,  married,  first,  Alexander  Lacklison,  and 
secondly,  Richard  Booth,  and  who  now  resides  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  James,  our  subject.  Mr.  Night- 
ingale married  for  a  second  wife  Eliza  Sullivan,  who 
bore  him  several  children,  of  whom  only  two  grew  to 
maturity,  viz. :  John,  who  has  resided  in  San  Fran- 
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cinoo  since  1849,  and  Joseph,  who  died  Dec.  19, 
1856. 

James  Nightingale  was  born  Aog.  11,  1821.  He 
received  only  a  common-school  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  E.  J.  Marsh,  of  Paterson.  He  attended 
lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York  City,  and  was  graduated  in  1841.  Dr. 
Lewis  A.  Say  re,  of  New  York,  was  one  of  his  class- 
mates. After  graduating  as  a  physician,  Mr.  Night- 
ingale felt  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  his  father's 
basiness  to  abandon  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
enter  into  business  life.  He  accepted  an  interest  in 
the  business  with  his  brother  John  at  Paterson,  and 
opened  an  office  at  156  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  where 
he  sold  the  yams,  warps,  and  fillings  manufactured 
at  the  fiictory  in  Paterson  for  a  few  years.  In  1849 
his  brother  removed  to  San  Francisco,  and  James 
settled  up  the  business  of  the  concern.  In  1858  he 
and  his  father  placed  new  machinery  in  the  Night- 
ingale Mills  and  began  cotton -spinning  again.  The 
latter  died  in  1859,  and  the  son  continued  the  busi- 
ness until  1864,  when  he  sold  the  machinery,  rented 
the  property,  and  retired.  For  a  number  of  years 
thereafter  he  did  business  as  a  fire  insurance  agent, 
but  has  now  withdrawn  from  active  business  life. 
During  his  long  residence  in  Paterson  he  has  al- 
ways been  interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  its 
growth  and  development,  and  been  favorably  known 
as  one  of  the  live,  enterprising  residents  of  the  city. 
He  filled  the  office  of  city  clerk  for  one  year  in  1873, 
though  a  Republican,  was  appointed  assessor  at  large 
by  a  Democratic  mayor,  and  held  the  position  of 
deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  under  Boyd 
Headley,  for  the  Fourth  District  of  New  Jersey,  for 
several  years.  He  represented  the  old  West  Ward 
in  the  Common  Council  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Nightingale  was  married,  in  1844,  to  Mary  L., 
daughter  of  William  A.  Cobb,  president  of  the  Ful- 
ton Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  The  children 
are  Emily,  wife  of  Qrant  Boyd,  a  merchant  at  San 
Francisco;  Mary,  wife  of  A.  E.  Shepherd,  of  New 
York ;  and  James  C,  a  clerk  in  the  Manufacturers' 
National  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 

John  Agnew. — His  father,  Patrick  Agnew,  was  a 
native  of  the  city  and  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland, 
and  came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1820,  when 
he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
weaver  by  trade,  and  located  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where 
the  weaving  of  duck  was  then  a  leading  industry.  He 
subsequently  started  a  liquor-store  on  Cross  Street, 
comer  of  John  (now  Ellison)  Street,  and  later  estab- 
lished ths  grocery  and  liquor  business  at  No.  53  Cross 
Street,  where  he  engaged  in  trade  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  retired  from  business  about  1852,  and  died 
in  April,  1865,  while  filling  the  position  of  associate 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  a  member  of  St.  John's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Paterson.     His  wife  was 


Jane  Fielton,  and  four  of  his  children  attained  sdalt 
age,  viz. :  John,  our  subject ;  Margaret,  wife  of  Hon. 
Charles  H.  O'Neill,  ex-mayor  of  Jersey  City ;  Luke, 
deceased ;  and  Thomas,  who  is  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business  in  San  Francisco. 

John  Agnew  was  bom  at  Paterson  on  Nov.  1, 1^1. 
His  earlier  education  was  obtained  at  difierent  private 
schools  in  the  city,  supplemented  by  a  three  years' 
course  at  Montreal,  Canada.  After  leaving  school  he 
entered  the  employ  of  liis  father,  and  served  him  as 
clerk  for  eight  years,  and  then  established  a  store  of 
his  own  on  the  comer  of  Grand  and  Marshall  Streets, 
where  he  engaged  in  trade  until  1865.  In  that  year 
he  entered  the  coal  trade  on  Mill  Street,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  and  then  changed  his  location 
to  the  comer  of  Slater  and  Prince  Streets,  where  he 
has  since  remained.  He  has  enlarged  the  scope  of 
his  business,  and  is  not  only  one  of  the  leading  coal 
merchants  of  the  city,  but  deals  extensively  in  lime 
and  bluestone,  and  in  the  sale  of  masons'  materials 
generally. 

Mr.  Agnew  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of 
the  native  business  men  of  Paterson.  He  has  at- 
tended strictly  to  his  private  business  affiiirs,  and,  while 
an  active  supporter  of  Democratic  principles,  has  not 
been  an  aspirant  after  political  position.  He  serrc^ 
as  school  commiasioner  for  some  time  from  the  Sooth 
Ward,  and  represented  the  same  ward  in  the  Common 
Council  in  1858  and  1859.  He  is  a  member  of  8t 
John's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  man  of  integ- 
rity and  moral  principle.  He  was  married  on  April 
31,  1855,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Margaret 
O'Neill,  of  Paterson,  and  has  had  fourteen  children, 
of  whom  seven  survive,  viz. :  Charles,  Mary  Agn«, 
Joha,  Margaret,  Francis,  Susan,  and  Jennie. 

Jotiah  P.  Huntoon. — Among  the  old  residents  of 
Paterson,  whose  venerable  face  and  form  have  been 
familiar  to  its  citizens  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
who  has  during  that  time  become  intimately  identi- 
fied with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city,  is 
Josiah  P.  Huntoon. 

His  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  a  remote  date, 
when  Philip  Huntoon  was  abducted  from  the  island 
of  Guernsey,  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  and 
brought  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  sold  to  par 
his  passage.  This  was  about  the  year  1640,  when 
Philip  Huntoon  was  a  mere  lad.  His  descendants 
are  known  to  have  participated  in  the  taking  of 
Quebec  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  in  1759,  and  in  all  the 
subsequent  wars  with  the  French  and  English  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  One  of  these,  Charies 
Huntoon,  the  great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  settled 
on  a  wilderness  farm  on  one  of  the  bleak  hills  of 
Unity,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H.,  where  he  closed  his  jifc, 
engaged  in  the  arduous  agricultural  operations  of 
those  pioneer  days.  Here  were  born  Josiah,  grand- 
father of  our  subject,  and  Bemsley,  his  father.  The 
latter  in  early  manhood  left  his  native  county  aod 
located  at  Berlin,  Washington  Co.,  Vt.,  where  he 
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married  Florinda  Nye,  who  bore  him  a  family  of  ten 
children,  of  whom  Josiah  P.  Huntoon  was  the  oldest. 
The  family  subsequently  resided  at  Montpelier,  Vt., 
and  at  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y. 

Josiah  P.  Huntoon  was  born  at  Montpelier,  Vt., 
on  July  16, 1813.  His  early  educational  advantages 
were  very  limited,  and  in  1828,  at  the  tender  age  of 
fifteen,  he  left  the  paternal  roof  at  Ogdensburgh, 
without  other  capital  than  the  supporting  strength  of 
a  mother's  prayers  and  a  strong  and  resolute  will,  to 
enter  alone  into  the  battle  of  life.  He  landed  in 
New  York  City,  friendless  and  penniless,  in  June  of 
that  year,  and  soon  secured  a  position  as  clerk  in  a 
book -store.  For  several  years  thereafter  he  filled  the 
same  position  with  success  in  various  branches  of 
trade  in  New  York.  In  1835  he  commenced  the 
roasting  and  grinding  of  coifee  for  the  grocery  trade 
on  his  own  account,  and  successfully  followed  that 
business  until  compelled  to  suspend  during  the  terri- 
ble financial  crash  of  1836.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Huntoon  married  his  first  wife.  Miss  Bowlsby,  of 
Morris  County,  N.  J.,  and  removed  to  that  locality  soon 
after,  where  he  undertook  the  management  of  her 
homestead  farm.  He  continued  in  that  pursuit  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  he  taught  the  neigh- 
boring district  school  with  great  acceptance,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1841  went  on  a  prospecting  tour  to  the 
West  with  a  view  of  settling  in  that  section.  Not 
finding  a  desirable  opening  he  returned  to  New  Jer- 
sey, and  in  the  fall  of  1841  removed  to  Paterson, 
where  he  established  the  coifee  and  spice  business  in 
a  small  way,  and  without  either  capital  or  friends. 
For  years  Mr.  Huntoon  struggled  on,  devoting  all  of 
his  time  and  energies  to  the  development  of  a  branch 
of  business  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer  in  Paterson, 
meeting  many  discouragements,  but  finally  achieving 
marked  success.  From  a  small  beginning  the  busi- 
ness which  he  had  established  attained  an  annual 
production  of  $300,000  or  $400,000,  and  the  commod- 
ities which  he  manufactured  were  in  constant  and 
increasing  demand.  Until  1872,  Mr.  Huntoon  con- 
ducted his  business  affairs  in  a  profitable  and  pros- 
perous manner,  but  subsequent  years  of  disaster  and 
shrinkage  told  heavily  upon  his  resources,  and  on 
Jan.  1, 1879,  he  withdrew  from  the  management  of 
the  business,  and  separated  himself  from  the  cares 
and  annoyances  of  an  active  business  life.  His  suc- 
cessors, Messrs.  Huntoon,  Paige  &  Co.,  occupy  the 
substantial  brick  factory  on  Broadway  he  erected  in 
1855,  and  are  doing  a  large  and  successful  business. 

Mr.  Huntoon  is  a  man  of  great  individuality  of 
character,  original  both  in  the  conception  of  his  plans 
and  in  the  method  of  carrying  them  out,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  energy  and  force.  In  the  transactions 
of  daily  life  he  ever  manifests  a  jocund  good  humor, 
and  is  courteous,  kind,  and  forbearing  towards  all. 
In  all  of  his  a'fiairs  he  has  always  exercised  the 
strictest  int^rlty,  and  his  personal  honor  has  never 
been  questioned. 


In  politics  Mr.  Huntoon  was  first  a  Whig  and  the;i 
a  Republican,  holding  extreme  anti-slavery  views, 
and  voting  for  James  G.  Birney  in  1844,  and  for 
Horace  Oreeley  in  1872.  In  early  life  he  took  an 
active  part  in  local  politics,  and  was  elected  to  various 
ofiSces  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  president 
of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  Passaic  County 
for  several  years,  and  also  president  of  the  board  of 
education.  He  has  been  identified  with  various  local 
organizations  of  Paterson  throughout  his  long  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Paterson  Savings'  Institution  from 
the  time  of  its  organization  until  a  recent  date.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Paterson  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1843.  Mr.  Huntoon's  first  wife  died  in  1864, 
and  he  subsequently  married  Miss  8arah  M.  Doremus, 
of  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  who  is  his  present  wife.  Of  his 
eleven  children  seven  are  living, — viz.,  Ada,  wife 
of  Henry  I.  Clark,  a  banker  and  broker  of  New  York 
City;  Jsames  and  Walter,  members  of  the  firm  ot 
Huntoon,  Paige  &  Co.,  of  Paterson;  Bertha  and 
Jennie,  residing  at  home;  and  Masters  Edward  and 
LfOuis  Huntoon. 

Henry  Barrett  Crosby.— The  Crosby  family  in 
this  county  are  of  English  descent,  the  name  being 
traceable  as  far  back  as  the  year  1204,  the  sixth  in 
the  reign  of  King  John.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
is  "  town  of  the  cross,"  the  termination  "  by*'  in  Eng- 
lish towns  being  a  Danish  form  of  "  burgh,"  "  burg," 
or  "borough J'  The  towns  so  called  are  found  in 
great  numbers  where  the  Danes  formed  their  settle- 
ments, principally  along  the  sea-coasts  of  the  north 
of  England.  It  was  .common  with  the  Northmen  to 
erect  a  cross  where  the  settlement  was  made. 

The  original  ancestor  of  the  family  in  the  United 
States  was  Simon  Crosby,  who  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try in  1635  and  settled  in  Massachusetts. 

Watson  Crosby,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  at  Cape  Cod,  Nov.  7, 1776.  His  mother  was 
left  a  widow  with  seven  small  children,  of  whom  he 
was  the  eldest.  Having  lost  a  brother  at  sea,  she 
dreaded  the  efiect  of  its  fascination  upon  her  boys,  as 
it  offered  the  only  means  of  support  on  those  barren 
shores.  She  therefore  removed  with  her  family  to 
Brattleboro^  Vt,  where  she  bought  a  few  acres  of 
land  and  made  her  home,  and  where  Watson  grew  up 
and  lived  until  some  years  after  his  marriage.  On 
Nov.  4,  1804,  he  married  Desire  Bangs,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Joseph  Bangs,  of  Hawley,  Mass.,  a  represen- 
tative of  an  old  New  England  family,  whose  ancestors 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  historic  "  Mayflowejr."  Their 
children  were  Olive,  Ruth,  Abigail,  Miranda,  Joseph 
B.,  Henry  B.,  Jeremiah  M.,  Charles  H.,  and  Frances 
Crosby.  Mr.  Crosby  was  engaged  in  farming  and 
manufacturing  shoes.  He  was  a  plain,  hard-working 
man,  performing  his  duties  faithfully,  and  achieved 
the  reputation  of  an  upright,  honorable  citizen.  He 
accumulated  only  a  moderate  competency,  but  lived 
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to  see  all  his  children  grow  to  manbood  and  woman- 
hood  and  enter  Into  osefal  and  honorable  podtions 
in  the  world.  He  died  Sept  24, 1859,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-three. 

Henry  Barrett  Croeby,  the  rabject  of  this  sketch, 
was  bom  in  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  April  18,  1815,  where 
he  spent  his  earliest  years  and  attended  the  district 
school.  The  family  being  large  and  their  circum- 
stances moderate,  his  advantages  for  education  were 
limited.  He  was  early  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  earning  his  own  living,  and  at  ten  years  of  age 
worked  on  the  adjoining  farm  of  Deacon  Russell 
Hayes,  an  uncle  of  ex-President  Hayes,  attending 
school  only  in  winter.  About  1827  the  family  moved 
to  Springfield,  where  young  Crosby  worked  in  a  cot- 
ton-factory at  Chicopee  Falls,  near  that  city,  for  about 
two  years.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  Ames 
Brothers,  of  Springfield,  with  the  view  of  learning 
the  business  of  paper-making,  which  at  that  time  was 
carried  on  extensively  by  hand  ;  but  the  introduction 
of  machinery  for  that  purpose  put  a  stop  to  his  con- 
tinuing at  that  trade. 

The  family  returning  to  Brattleboro*,  he  was  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  and  went  to  work 
upon  a  farm  in  the  outskirts  of  Springfield,  receiving 
fifteen  dollars  a  month  for  his  services.  A  farm -life 
was  unsuited  to  his  mechanical  taste,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn he  went  to  Woonsocket  Falls,  R.  I.,  where  he 
worked  in  Cook  &  Grant's  machine-shop.  It  was 
common  at  that  time  for  apprentices  to  spend  three 
years  learning  a  trade,  but  young  Crosby  was  unwil- 
ling to  take  so  much  time  before  being  entitled  to 
wages,  and  as  especial  favor  made  arrangements 
to  work  six  months  for  his  board.  Hosea  Ballou, 
manufacturer  of  looms  in  the  same  village,  employed 
him  the  following  eight  months  at  one  dollar  per 
day.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  returned  to 
Chicopee  Falls,  and  worked  in  a  machine-shop  at 
making  flyers  for  spinning-frames  for  one  year  In 
June,  1834,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  at  Brattle- 
boro*,  where  he  attended  the  academy  for  six  months 
and  completed  his  limited  education.  Before  leav- 
ing home  again  he  purchased  his  minority  of  his 
father  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  gave  his 
note  for  the  amount,  and  in  due  time  paid  it  with 
interest.  He  next  went  to  Ware,  Mass.,  where  he 
worked  in  the  machine-shop  of  the  Hampshire  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  which  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Pliny  Lowton,  Mr.  Crosby  and  George 
Hitchcock  taking  a  contract  to  build  flyers  for  the 
company's  new  cotton-mill.  Here  he  remained  three 
years.  In  May,  1836,  Mr.  Crosby  felt  a  desire  to  visit 
the  **  West."  He  crossed  over  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by 
stage,  and  reached  Utica  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
remaining  only  long  enough,  however,  to  pay  current 
expenses.  Returning,  he  was  taken  very  ill  with 
fever  at  West  Troy,  which  detained  him  several 
weeks,  reducing  his  strength  and  his  resources  to  the 
lowest  ebb.     When   sufl&ciently   recovered   he  went 


I  down  the  river  to  Poughkeepsie.  where  his  fir^t  work 
was  the  building  of  two  engines  designed  for  driving 
•piles  in  constructing  a  Southern  railroad.    This  was 

^  in  the  winter  of  1836-37,  when  the  business  capacity 

'  of  the  country  had  been  expanded  to  the  utmost  tnd 
the  final  collapse  was  wellnigh  at  hand.    The  ban- 

!  nefls  he  was  engaged  in  especially  felt  the  reaction, 
and    in    the    spring   he    determined   to  return  to 

'  Springfield,  among  old  acquaintances.  On  board 
the  steamer,  near  Hartford,  he  met  his  old  friend, 
Superintendent  Lowton,  who  persuaded  Mr.  Crosby 
to  accompany  him  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  engage  in 

'  the  manufacture  of  revolving  guns  and  pistols,  first 
introduced  by  Colt's  patent  about  that  time. 

This  seeming  accident  proved  to  be  the  turning- 
point  in  his  life,  and  Paterson  became  his  permanent 

i  residence.  He  arrived  there  on  April  23, 1837,  and 
on  the  26th  began  work  under  Mr.  Samuel  Colt  in 
the  old  Gun  Mill,  and  took  a  contract  for  making 
portions  of  the  lock-work.    He  performed  his  work  to 

[  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  and  even  ac- 
companied Mr.  Colt  to  Washington  and  other  placca 
for  the  purpose  of  having  his  gun  tested  and  accepted 
by  the  United  States  government,  but  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise,  elsewhere  described  in  this 

I  work,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  other  employment 
Being  broken  in  health  he  spent  one  summer  at  Cape 
May,  N.  J.,  and  in  1842  returned  to  Paterson  with 
restored  health.  He  determined  to  start  a  small 
grocery  business  temporarily.  He  reasoned  that  as 
there  were  no  remnants  of  tea  and  sugar,  or  getting 
out  of  fashion  to  groceries,  he  could  sell  out  at  an j 

t  time,  and  when  tlie  prosperity  of  business  would  ad- 

I  mit  of  it  he  could  return  to  his  former  occupation. 
Taking  the  few  hundred  dollars  which  he  had  saved, 
he  purchased  his  stock,  and  opened  a  store  on  Main 
Street,  near  Broadway,  on  May  6,  1843.  His  knowl- 
edge of  trade  was  limited,  and  he  employed  Mr.  Lewis 
L.  Conklin,  father  of  the  present  postmater  of  Pat«- 

I  son,  to    assist    him.    Notwithstanding   the  gloomy 

,  prophecies  of  his  friends,  who  predicted  failure  unless 

;  he  should  add  the  sale  of  liquors  to  that  of  groceries, 
Mr.  Crosby  achieved  success  from  the  beginning  in 

]  his  new  enterprise,  and  in  two  years  was  compelled  to 
seek  more  commodious  quarters,  which  he  obtained 
in  the  old  Van  Blarcom  property,  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Main  Streets.    He  made  extensive  alterations  at 

I  that  place,  and  continued  in  active  trade  there  for  the 

'  period  of  ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
he  purchased  of  David  Roe  the  Main  Street  portion 
of  his  present  store,  and  subsequently  bought  the 

I  property  directly  in  the  rear,  and  facing  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  where  he  established  his  wholesale  depart- 
ment. He  has  since  continued  to  carry  on  one  of  the 
largest  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  enterprises  in 
the  State,  and  is  recognized  by  all  as  facUe  prineepf 
among  the  dealers  in  groceries  of  the  city  of  Pater- 
son. In  1867  he  took  into  partnership  his  son,  J. 
Henry  Crosby,  the  firm  being  now  known  as  H.  B. 
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Crosby  &  Son.  Mr.  Crosby  has  done  the  largest  mer- 
cantile business  in  the  city  or  county  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  at  no  time  in  nearly  forty 
years'  business  has  he  had  a  note  protested,  check 
dishonored,  or  failed  to  meet  a  payment  the  hour  it 
was  due,  and  during  all  the  panics  of  those  years 
he  never  paid  less  than  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  to  meet  all  of  his  obligations. 

We  have  thus  traced  in  a  plain  way  the  upward 
career  of  one  who,  starting  from  an  humble  station  in 
life,  has  raised  himself,  by  great  persistency  of  pur- 
pose, close  application  to  business,  and  the  intelligent 
and  judicious  management  of  his  affairs,  to  a  leading 
place  among  the  business  men  of  Paterson.  It  has 
been  our  intention  to  present  only  a  truthful  account 
of  the  early  struggles  and  later  successes  of  Mr. 
Crosby,  as  an  incentive  and  example  to  the  young  in 
treading  the  devious  pathway  of  life.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  prominent  qualities  that  have 
enabled  him  to  succeed  have  been  a  willingness  to 
work  at  any  honest  vocation,  however  humble,  a 
steady  persistency  in  life,  and  the  manifestation  of 
that  fertility  of  invention  and  of  resource  which  is 
inherent  in  people  of  New  England  birth  and  an- 
cestry. Mr.  Crosby  has  confined  himself  closely  to 
his  business,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  extended 
tour  in  Europe  in  1869  with  his  family  and  eight 
months  in  California,  he  has  seldom  absented  himself 
firora  his  store  for  any  length  of  time.  He  is  method- 
ical and  exact  in  business,  at  once  exacting  and  for- 
bearing towards  his  employ^,  and  has  a  settled  habit 
of  buying  only  when  the  market  is  low  and  for  cash. 
He  has  kept  out  of  politics,  and  refused  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  public  office.  He  has  acted  in  close  accord 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates from  New  Jersey  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
nomination  at  Chicago  of  Lincoln  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  is  in  active  sympathy  with  all  worthy 
local  enterprises,  and  has  been  closely  identified  with 
a  number  of  the  institutions  of  the  city.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  and  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Paterson  since  the  organ- 
ization of  that  institution,  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Paterson  Savings  Institution,  one 
of  the  board  of  government  of  the  Paterson  Board  of 
Trade,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change and  Butter  and  Cheese  Exchange  of  New 
York.  In  church  affiliations  he  adheres  to  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  and  is  a  member  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Paterson.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  building  association  connected  with  that  body 
since  its  organization,  and  he  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  church,  and  was  a  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  present 
church  edifice.  He  was  actively  interested  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  Cedar  Lawn  Cemetery,  and  besides 
owning  a  handsome  lot  there,  has  been  president  of 
the  association  connected  therewith  for  a  number  of 
years.     He  is  also  president  of  the  East  Side  Land 


Company,  and  for  many  years  held  the  same  relation 
to  the  Passaic  Land  Improvement  Company  at  Lake 
View,  and  labored  hard  in  laying  out  streets,  building 
houses,  and  advancing  the  general  interests  of  the 
enterprise.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  city  to 
adopt  the  modern  style  of  architecture,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  old  Dutch  style,  in  the  erection  of 
dwelling-houses,  and  in  1853  built  his  present  hand* 
some  residence  on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Pater- 
son Streets.  He  moved  into  it  on  Sept.  15, 1853.  In 
all  his  undertakings  he  manifests  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  is  worthy  the  emulation  of  all,  and  brings  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  life  a  degree  of  force  that 
few  are  able  to  command. 

Mr.  Crosby  was  married  on  Feb.  27,  1840,  to  Pau- 
lina F.,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  W.  Hathorn, 
of  Paterson,  who  died  in  January,  1872.  She  was  a 
woman  of  excellent  judgment,  and  a  good  counselor 
for  her  husband.  Her  grandfather  was  Gen.  Ha- 
thorn, a  warm  patriot  during  the  struggle  for  national 
independence,  and  a  member  of  the  first  American 
Congress. 

The  children  were  Josephine,  widow  of  Samuel  C. 
M.  Allen,  a  former  New  York  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer and  popular  resident  of  Paterson;  John 
Henry,  in  partnership  with  his  father  in  the  grocery 
business,  married  Mary,  oldest  daughter  of  Hon. 
Joseph  T.  Crowell,  of  Bahway,  N.  J. ;  Anne  Louise, 
wife  of  Isaac  Newton,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City ;  and 
Isabel  Stewart.  Mr.  Crosby's  present  wife,  Har- 
riet E.,  daughter  of  Noah  and  Catharine  (Clark) 
Rogers,  of  Cornwall,  Conn.,  is  of  New  England  birth, 
and  a  descendant  on  the  paternal  side  of  old  Puritan 
stock,  and  on  the  maternal  of  French  Huguenot  an- 
cestry. The  issue  of  the  present  marriage  are  Henry 
Barret  Crosby,  Jr.,  and  Florence  Lyon  Crosby. 

His  married  children  are  settled  and  living  near 
him,  and  when  the  families  are  called  together  on 
joyous  occasions  he  can  look  with  pride  and  pleasure 
upon  eleven  promising  grandchildren. 

William  Crossett  was  born  in  County  London- 
derry, parish  of  Dessartlin,  Ireland,  March  21,  1797, 
and  was  the  only  child  of  William  Crossett,  a  farmer 
by  occupation,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-nine  years,  and  of  his  wife,  Mary  Cunning- 
ham. His  grandfather  was  John  Crossett,  who  re- 
sided in  the  same  locality. 

Mr.  Crossett  was  educated  at  the  private  schools  of 
Dessartlin  Parish,  and  in  1819  came  to  this  country 
to  seek  a  place  for  himself  in  life.  He  landed  at  East- 
port,  Me.,  after  a  six- weeks'  voyage,  and  soon  after, 
in  connection  with  ninety  others,  engaged  Capt. 
Lovett  to  trans]>ort  them  to  Philadelphia.  The  cap- 
tain proved,  however,  to  be  the  same  one  who  piloted 
I  the  British  into  Portland,  Me.,  during  the  war  of 
1812,  and  upon  reaching  that  port  he  was  assaulted 
I  by  the  populace.  The  vessel  then  started  for  New 
York,  but  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  the  pas- 
I  sengers  attempted  to  seize  the  vessel.    They  were  ac- 
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oordiogly  carried  into  Townsend,  Me.,  and  deliyered 
up  as  prisooera  for  trying  to  captare  the  reesel,  bat 
the  charge  was  there  dismissed  by  the  justice  before 
whom  it  was  broaght.  Mr.  Croesett  aod  others  were 
then  carried  by  another  ressel  to  Boston,  from  which 
place  he  walked  to  New  York,  where  he  tarried  for  a 
short  time.  He  sobeeqnently  located  near  Blooming- 
bargh,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  on  a  fiurm  for  two  or 
three  months.  In  the  fall  of  1819  he  came  to  Pater- 
son,  and  entered  the  employ  of  David  Reed  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  carpenter  trade.  Haying  become  a 
journeyman  to  that  business,  he  followed  it  for  the 
greater  part  of  thirty  years,  first  by  day's  work,  and 
afterwards  as  contractor  and  builder.  During  that 
time  he  worked  as  a  millwright  for  Hogg  &  Paul  for 
three  years,  and  for  eight  years  made  a  specialty  of 
repairing  the  wood  portion  of  the  machinery  of  Col- 
lett  A  Smith.  After  leaving  the  employ  of  the  latter 
firm,  Mr.  Croesett  entered  the  Colt  gun-fiictory,  first 
as  a  pattern-maker,  and  finally  at  making  stocks  for 
the  guns.  He  was  very  expert  at  this,  and  made  the 
stock  for  the  gun  that  received  the  gold  medal  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  New  York.  After  several 
years  he  again  engaged  in  the  regular  carpenter  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  continued  until  1850.  In  that  year 
his  health  failed  him,  and  he  revisited  his  native 
country  of  Ireland  for  a  few  months.  Since  his 
return  his  only  business  occupation  has  been  the 
management  and  control  of  the  real  estate  which  he 
owns  in  Paterson.  He  has  never  sought  political 
place,  but  filled  only  the  minor  offices  of  the  city. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  for  many  years,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Crossett  married  on  July  10, 1828,  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  and  Ann  (More)  Johnson,  of  Pater- 
son (natives  of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland).  She  is  still 
living,  but  has  no  children.  Mr.  Crossett  is  now 
eighty -four  years  of  age,  and  has  led  a  useful,  indus- 
trious, and  faithful  life,  achieving  a  handsome  com- 
petency, and  maintaining  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

John  £.  Van  Winkle  is  the  son  of  EMo  and  Jane 
Van  Houten  Van  Winkle,  and  was  born  in  Pater- 
son, N.  J.,  Feb.  25,  1814,  his  present  home  being 
located  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Carroll 
Streets,  the  exact  site  of  the  old  homestead.  He 
represents  the  seventh  generation  in  the  line  of  de- 
scent from  Jacob  Van  Winkle,  who  emigrated  from 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1684,  and  settled  in  Bergen 
County. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  has  always  resided  in  Paterson, 
his  home  being  upon  ground  which  has,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  interval,  been  in  the  family  for  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries.  At  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  estate  of  Edo  Van  Winkle,  his  son  pur- 
chased in  1854  several  large  tracts  of  his  father's 
farm,  which  were  held  until  the  speculation  of  1868, 
when  he  sold  and  erected  his  present  home.    John  E. 


Van  Winkle  was  in  1888  married  to  Miss  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  John  G.  Oldis,  a  repreaentative  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  of  Bergen  County.  To  this  mar- 
riage were  bom  six  children, — Edward,  a  madiine- 
manufiustnrer.  of  Atlanta,  €hu ;  John  A.,  a  hardware 
merchant  in  Paterson ;  Henry,  superintendent  of  the 
Phoenix  Manu&cturing  Company ;  Franklin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Texas ;  and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  may  in  an  eminent  degree  be  re- 
garded as  a  self-made  man,  whose  energy  and  me- 
chanical skill  have  rendered  his  career  a  auccessfiil 
one.  At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  ma- 
chinist to  Messrs.  Plunkett  A  Thompson,  of  Pater- 
son, N.  J.,  who  retired  from  business  before  his  trade 
was  acquired,  and  necessitated  its  completion  in  the 
Rogers  Works.  After  becoming  of  age  he  served  for 
some  years  as  a  journeyman,  and  in  1848  established 
himself  as  a  machinist  in  a  frame  building  adjoining 
the  old  Beaver  Mill  (now  Wiley  estate  property). 
The  demands  upon  his  skill  were  so  great  as  to  render 
more  space  necessary,  and  two  floors  of  the  old  Beaver 
Mill  were  leased  and  devoted  to  purposes  of  manu- 
facture. In  1857  a  mill-site  was  purchased  on  the 
present  Van  Houten  Street,  upon  which  were  erected 
a  foundry,  machine-shops,  and  a  blacksmith  depart- 
ment. Business  was  successfully  conducted  here  un- 
til 1868,  when  the  buildings  were  entirely  consumed 
by  fire.  With  his  accustomed  energy  Mr.  Van  Win- 
kle at  once  rebuilt,  and  in  1875,  just  after  he  had  ex- 
ecuted an  engagement  with  the  Phcenix  Manafru^tur- 
ing  Company  for  the  sale  of  the  property,  it  was  again 
destroyed  by  fire.  By  a  subsequent  transfer  it  became 
and  is  now  a  portion  of  the  Phcenix  Manu&cturing 
Company's  works. 

The  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Van  Winkle  has 
found  expression  in  many  valuable  improvements  in 
machinery,  which  are  protected  by  patents. 

In  1863  he  invented  and  patented  a  cotton-openo^, 
or  cotton-willow,  which  has  since  been  further  im- 
proved. This  machine  has  proved  eminently  success- 
ful, and  has  found  general  favor  in  all  the  cotton-milb 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Mexico.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
the  demand  for  them  was  so  great  as  to  render  the 
filling  of  orders  an  impossibility,  and  premiums  were 
offered  in  many  cases  for  a  speedy  execution  of  the 
work.  In  1880  a  caveat  was  filed  for  improvement  on 
this  machine.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  has  been  able,  not- 
withstanding  the  arduous  demands  upon  his  time,  to 
devote  some  attention  to  public  and  ofiScial  life.  He 
was  elected  tax-collector  in  1840-44  for  one-half  tiie 
then  town  of  Paterson,  and  in  1860  was  chosen  school 
commissioner.  He  was  in  1873  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exposition, 
but  failing  health  necessitated  his  declining  the 
honor.  He  was  in  early  life  an  Old-Line  Whig,  but 
left  the  party  to  support  Van  Buren  as  the  Free-Soil 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.    He  was  a  member  of 
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the  first  Bepublican  convention  at  the  organization 
of  the  party,  and  has  since  endorsed  its  platform.  Mr. 
Van  Winkle  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  official 
honors,  and  on  repeated  occasions  declined  such  dis- 
tinctions. 

In  early  life  he  became  a  member  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Paterson,  in  the  prosperity  of 
which  he  was  greatly  interested.  In  1889,  together 
with  many  others,  he  withdrew  from  that  church 
(then  the  Old  School)  and  founded  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  (New  School),  of  which  he  is  still  a 
member. 

He  has  ever  been  active  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
interests,  and  has  served  for  many  years  as  elder  and 
Sabbath-school  superintendent.  He  has  also  been  a 
prominent  delegate  at  meetings  of  the  Presbytery, 
Synod,  and  General  Assembly. 

Though  time  has  to  some  extent  impaired  the  vigor 
and  activity  of  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  he  still  manifests  a 
lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  devotes  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  subjects  that  have  employed  his  en- 
ergies during  a  long  and  to  some  extent  eventful  life. 
Francis  C.  Van  Dyk. — ^This  gentleman  traces  his 
descent  to  Johannes  Cornelius  Van  Dyk,  who  held 
the  important  office  of  commodore  in  the  Holland 
navy  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  who  was  killed 
by  a  French  captain  in  an  engagement  with  the  en- 
emy. He  married  Anna  Catharina  Peters,  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  had  three  children,  viz. :  Johannes 
Cornelius,  George  Augustus,  and  Harry  Stowe  Van 
Dyk. 

The  second  of  these  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  and  was  born  in  1798.  Early  in  life  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  under 
the  celebrated  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  London,  and 
when  twenty-one  years  of  age  was  graduated  with 
distinction.  He  gave  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  practical  surgery,  and  in  his  subsequent 
practice  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  skillful 
Hurgeons  of  his  day.  His  father  owned  two  planta- 
tions in  British  Guiana,  South  America,  and  here 
Dr.  Van  Dyk  first  located  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
his  cases,  and' three  years  later  located  at  Porto  Eico, 
where  he  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice.  His  useful 
life  was  cut  short  in  1840  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where 
be  had  resided  from  July  21,  1837,  as  physician  to 
those  operating  the  copper-mines  at  that  place  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  government.  He  received 
a  large  salary  from  government,  and  had  charge  of 
the  hospital  at  Santiago  also,  performing  a  large 
number  of  important  surgical  operations,  and  adding 
to  his  reputation  as  a  surgeon.  His  services  were  also 
highly  valued  in  the  treatment  of  disease  among  the 
slaves  on  the  plantations.  Dr.  Van  Dyk  married  in 
February,  1883,  Maria  E.,  daughter  of  Hermanns  and 
Anna  (De  Groot)  Funtman,  her  father  being  a  native 
of  London  and  her  mother  of  Amsterdam,  and  each 
being  descended  from   Huguenot  families  who  fled 


from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1682.  The  family  resided  for  a  time  in 
British  Guiana,  where  Mr.  Funtman  labored  in  a 
clerical  capacity  in  the  court-house.  Mrs.  Van  Dyk 
was  born  in  Holland,  and  had  three  children,  viz. : 
Gteorge,  who  died  at  Porto  Rico  at  the  age  of  five ; 
Harry,  who  resides  in  Paterson,  and  is  employed  by 
the  Dan  forth  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company; 
and  Francis  Cornelius  Van  Dyk. 

The  latter  was  born  at  San  Juan,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  on  Sept.  20,  1837.  His  early 
education  was  imparted  by  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, both  ladies  of  intelligence  and  culture.  After 
the  settlement  of  his  fieither  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the 
remaining  members  of  the  family  resided  at  Porto 
Rico  for  a  few  months,  and  then  sailed  for  America, 
where  Dr.  Van  Dyk  expected  soon  to  follow  them, 
arriving  at  Philadelphia  on  July  21,  1838.  They 
first  took  up  their  residence  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  with 
I  Mrs.  Van  Dyk's  mother,  who  had  married  for  a  sec- 
I  ond  husband  Jean  M.  De  Ciplet,  a  native  of  Brussels, 
and  subsequently  lived  at  Newark  for  a  few  years, 
during  which  time  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Van  Dyk,  who  was  daily  expected  to  join  his 
&mily,  was  received.  In  1842  they  removed  to  New 
York  City,  where  Mrs.  Van  Dyk  established  a  young 
ladies'  private  seminary,  and  was  assisted  in  teaching 
by  her  mother,  Mrs.  De  Ciplet,  a  highly-educated  and 
very  talented  lady. 

From  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  under  the  instruction  of  Henry  W. 
Dunshee,  principal  of  the  Collegiate  School  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which  was  established  by 
Petrus  Stuyvesant,  director-general  of  New  Nether- 
lands (New  York)  from  1647  to  1664,  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fiftV  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
although  offered  a  scholarship  in  Rutgers  College, 
N.  J.,  by  S.  B.  Schieffelin,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Van 
Dyk,  during  a  school  vacation,  went  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  and  entered  the  dry -goods  store  of  his 
uncle,  Henry  Towle,  as  a  clerk,  where  he  remained 
nearly  nine  years.  In  March,  1860,  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Towle,  and  established  a  dry-goods 
store  at  No.  228  Main  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  the 
firm-name  being  Towle  &  Van  Dyk.  The  business 
was  attended  with  success  from  the  beginning,  and 
five  years  later  Mr.  Van  Dyk  purchased  his  uncle's 
interest  in  the  concern,  and  carried  on  the  business 
alone  from  1865  until  1872.  In  1870  he  purchased  a 
desirable  tract  of  land,  and  soon  after  began  the 
erection  of  a  new  store,  known  as  No.  298  Main 
Street,  which  he  occupied  in  1872.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  dry-goods  business  he  had  built  up  a 
large  trade  in  carpets,  oil-cloths,  and  mattings,  and 
he  gradually  formed  the  idea  of  adding  the  sale  of 
furniture  to  these  lines  and  abandoning  the  general 
dry-goods  trade.  The  new  store  was  built  expressly 
to  accommodate  this  business,  and  was  the  first  build- 
ing in  Paterson  erected  for  a  specific  line  of  trade 
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«team-engine8,  and  gradually  ran  into  the  making  of 
hemp,  flax,  silk  Jute,  and  bagging-machinery  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  products  of  the  works  have  been 
sold  all  over  the  world,  and  the  machinery  for  not  less 
than  a  dozen  factories  in  England  and  Scotland  has 
been  designed,  built,  and  put  up  by  the  concern.  Mr. 
Tood  has  been  the  mechanic  of  the  enterprise  through- 
out the  entire  term  of  its  existence,  and  his  skill  and 
ability  in  that  direction  have  contributed  very  largely 
to  its  success.  He  has  visited  Europe  three  times  on 
business  for  the  firm  in  1859,  1860,  1862,  and  1863. 
Besides  engaging  in  the  making  of  machinery,  he  has 
also  been  actively  connected  with  other  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  in  which  he  has  achieved  great  suc- 
ce^.  For  ten  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  jute-bagging  for  covering  cotton  on  the' 
corner  of  Taylor  &  Jackson  Streets,  in  Paterson,  the 
mill  being  now  successfully  operated  by  J.  C.  Todd 
&  Co.  The  partner  in  the  concern  is  Michael  Ritchie. 
New  mills  were  erected  by  the  concern  in  1873,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  works  is  six  thousand  yards  of 
bagging  a  day,  about  ninety  men  being  employed. 
Mr.  Todd  is  also  half-owner  of  the  Excelsior  Rubber 
Company,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  proprietors,  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y.,  the  concern  turning  out  six  hundred 
garments  for  men  and  women  p«r  day.  He  is  also  chief 
owner  of  a  silver-mine  in  Colorado,  and  the  largest 
stockholder  in  the  Davenport  Consolidated  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  of  Mineral  City,  in  that  State. 

He  has  never  been  a  public  man,  nor  engaged  in 
political  matters,  although  he  was  city  treasurer  of 
Paterson  for  three  or  four  years,  and  alderman  for  a 
number  of  years  from  the  Sixth  Ward  of  that  city. 
He  has  been  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Mechanics' 
and  Traders*  (now  the  First  National)  Bank  of  Jersey 
City  from  the  time  of  its  organization.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1836  to  Miss  Emeline  Bogardus,  of  Paterson, 
and  has  two  daughters, — Harriet  and  Anna  Todd. 

Philip  Bafferty. — His  was  a  name  associated  with 
everything  that  was  genial  and  generous.  It  is  a 
name  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  masses. 
Living,  he  was  idolized  by  the  political  party  of 
which  he  was  the  chief,  and  when  he  died  his  mem- 
ory was  cherished  still,  and  the  lapse  of  time  has  not 
obliterated  the  love  which  still  lives  for  the  gentle 
soul  of  one  not  to  be  forgotten  whilst  a  cotempora- 
neous  life  remains.  There  are  those  whose  gratitude 
and  prayers  go  with  him  in  the  spirit,  and  there  are 
many  who  remember  his  kind  words  and  generous 
hand,  his  hospitality,  his  disinterested  acts,  and  his 
boundless  charity.  Of  him  it  can  be  said,  '*  Here 
was  A  MAN." 

In  this  brief  introductory  no  better  insight  can  we 
have  of  Philip  Rafferty  than  the  love  children  bore 
him,  and  from  the  incident  that  when  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  office,  upon  every  Saturday  afternoon  these 
would  gather  and  form  processions,  and  with  their 
little  drums  and  banners  would  march  out  to  his 
residence,  and,  entering  the  garden-gate,  would  go  in 
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order  around  his  home  so  as  to  halt  in  front  and 
cheer  for  "  Philip  RaffeJity."  These  were  not  or- 
ganized and  uniformed  partisans,  but  impromptu  pro- 
cessions of  the  little  ones  in  the  town  in  which  he 
lived.    He  was  a  man  whom  children  loved. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  whom  we  have  thus  in- 
troduced, was  born  in  Danville,  Montrose  Co.,  Pa., 
where  his  father,  John  Rafferty,  resided.  When 
Philip  was  but  six  years  old  his  father  died,  and  at 
this  early  age  the  boy  may  be  said  to  have  been 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  His  mother,  with 
her  little  family,  came  to  Paterson,  where  Philip 
commenced  work  at  six  shillings  a  week.  On  this 
scanty  allowance  he  thus  early  began  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  mother  and  sister.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  obtained  a  situation  in  a  store,  earning  the 
approbation  of  his  employer  and  the  esteem  and  good 
will  of  the  customers.  Even  as  a  boy  his  genial*and 
kindly  nature  encompassed  him  with  friends. 

A  few  years  later  we  find  Philip  had  apprenticed 
himself  to  a  carriage  manufacturer  of  Newark.  He 
remained  there  until  thrown  out  by  the  failure  of  his 
employer.  With  a  capital  of  thirty  dollars,  the 
amount  saved  out  of  his  hard-earned  wages,  he  then 
formed  the  resolution  of  starting  a  store  in  Paterson, 
and  going  to  New  York  to  purchase  his  stock  for  that 
purpose,  by  his  candor  and  frankness  he  excited  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Burkh alter,  the  proprietor  of  a  well- 
known  business  house  on  the  west  side,  who  at  once 
gave  him  a  credit  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  without 
reference  or  security  save  his  promise  to  pay.  The 
notes  given  were  promptly  met,  and  the  store  thus 
started  proved  a  success  from  the  first,  and  of  no 
personal  matter  was  Mr.  Rafferty  ever  heard  to  boast 
save  of  the  iact  that  he  had  always  paid  a  hundred 
cents  to  the  dollar  and  owed  no  man  anything,  and 
that  his  name  had  never  been  dishonored. 

After  accumulating  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
Mr.  Rafferty  retired  from  business ;  but  soon  realized 
that  an  active  life  was  necessary  to  his  nature,  and 
within  a  year  he  joined  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
Messrs.  Todd  &  Mackey  (machinists),  and  contributed 
to  the  concern  capital,  ability,  and  business  experience. 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  factory  for  the 
building  of  machinery  which  offered  employment  to 
many  hundreds  of  expert  mechanics  and  others,  and 
established  a  business  which  gave  to  his  town  a  repu- 
tation for  building  machinery  which  was  of  great  and 
lasting  public  benefit.  The  concern  was  for  many 
years  the  largest  and  most  successful,  and  after  Mr. 
Mackey  withdrew  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Todd  A  Rafferty  Machine  Company,"  with 
Mr.  Todd  as  president  and  Mr.  Rafferty  as  treasurer, 
and  so  continued  until  the  demise  of  Mr.  Rafferty  on 
the  21st  of  July,  1872. 

In  the  fall  of  1852,  Mr.  Rafferty  was  elected  to  the 
New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly,  at  a  time  when  its 
membership  was  of  a  high  order.  His  colleagues 
from  this  county  were  J.  V.  R.  Van  Blarcom  and 
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Gornelins  Van  Winkle,  with  De  Mott  (then  of  Hod- 
ton)  and  Bobbins,  of  lilddleMX,  and  men  of  that 
■tanding  in  the  Lower  House.  NerertheleH,  we  find 
that  Mr.  RafTertj  became  a  leading  member,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  Prison  Accounts 
and  the  Joint  Companies,  he  proved  of  great  senrice. 
He  was  also  chairman  on  claims  and  pulsions,  and 
daring  the  session  introduced  fifteen  bills  that  wtn 
passed  by  the  House,  and  the  record  shows  that  he 
led  in  opposition  to  all  the  important  bills  that  were 
defeated.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  newspapers  of  hb 
State,  and  earnestly  advocated  the  law  fixing  the  rates 
for  legal  advertising,  and  when  this  measore  was 
being  defeated,  voted  against  it  for  the  porpoee  of 
moving  a  reconsideration,  and  finally  passed  it  by  just 
the  necessary  number  of  votes, — thirty-one.  He  pro- 
posed the  bill  whereby  the  ballot  was  g^ven  to  the 
npffor  townships  of  his  coonty  at  the  spring  elections, 
a  privilege  they  did  not  have  theretofore ;  he  farther 
benefited  those  townships  by  advocating  as  a  free 
way  the  Paterson  and  Hamburg  toll-road.  He  was 
on  the  side  of  the  people  in  their  effort  to  destroy  the 
mill-dams  which  had  made  Rahway  so  unhealthy, 
and  he  rendered  service  in  giving  a  free  flow  to  the 
Rahway  River,  thus  making  healthful  a  large  section 
of  the  State.  He  helped  to  establish  the  width  of 
draw-bridges  over  navigable  waters,  and  passed  other 
measures  by  his  influence  and  votes,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  But  he  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  opposition 
to  the  recharter  of  old  or  the  chartering  of  new  special 
banks,  and  for  favoring  the  general  banking  law. 

Until  that  time  a  monopoly  possessed  the  sole  right 
of  passenger  traffic  across  the  State.  This  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Company  had 
become  an  opprobrium  upon  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Philip  Raff*erty  made  the  first  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  the  first  committee  to  devise  measures 
to  extinguish  those  exclusive  privileges  in  order  that 
competitive  roads  might  be  constructed.  The  motion 
was  carried,  and  Mr.  Rafferty  was  appointed  chair- 
man, and  his  committee  reported  accordingly,  and  no 
effort  was  spared  on  his  part  to  wipe  out  a  blot  which 
had  so  long  rendered  odious  our  little  commonwealth. 

At  the  next  session  he  was  re-elected  by  a  largely 
increased  vote,  and  so  wise  had  been  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Legislature  of  the  previous  year  and  for 
which  Mr.  Raff*erty  was  greatly  responsible  in  the 
leadership  of  his  party  in  the  Assembly  that  his  politi- 
cal friends  carried  44  members  into  the  House  against 
16  of  the  opposing  party.  His  is  the  first  and  the  last 
name  printed  in  the  minutes  of  that  session.  At  the 
organization  he  was  named  to  conduct  the  Speaker- 
elect  to  the  chair,  and  he  offiered  the  resolutions 
whereby  the  rules  governing  the  Assembly  from  that 
day  to  this,  with  slight  amendments,  have  been  adopted 
by  successive  Legislatures.  Despite  the  large  Demo- 
cratic majority,  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  at  the  out- 
set and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State 
the  election  of  the  Governor  was  contested  on  the 


groand  that  he  was  ineligible,  and  chargea  and  q>eci- 
flcatioDfl  were  at  once  presented  against  him.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Aasembly  was  dignified,  and  this  vexation 
was  soon  removed. 

We  find  Mr.  Rafl^Brty,  whose  services  had  been 
acknowledged  and  appreciated  the  inreviooa  year,  now 
appointed  as  diairman  on  coqKMmtioiia, — the  most 
important  of  all  the  committees.  He  was  abo  re- 
appointed on  State  Prison  Acooonta,  a  position 
wherein,  as  an  expert  acooantant,  he  had  rendered  the 
State  great  service  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Rafl^Brty  was  no  truckler  in  his  policy,  and 
having  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  Governor's 
message  which  called  for  an  increase  of  the  salaries 
of  State  officers,  he  boldly  presented  a  report  flatly 
against  any  increase  whatever,  save  in  the  case  of  the 
attorney-general,  whose  duties  he  proposed  to  in- 
crease, and  the  office  of  whom  he  proposed  to  change 
the  character  of  very  materially,  and  he  asked  leave 
to  bring  in  a  biU^n  that  purpose.  The  report  was 
adopted  without  dSront,  and  the  House  directed  him 
to  bring  in  such  a  bill.  He  did ;  it  was  passed,  and 
to  this  day  the  attorney-general's  office  is  regulated 
by  its  provisions. 

Up  to  this  period  there  was  no  encouragement  in 
our  State  for  the  construction  of  any  synagogue  or 
place    of  Jewish   worship.     His  love  of  religious 
liberty  was  made  manifest  in  his  advocacy  of  a  bill 
to  permit  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship  by  the 
Jews  in  the  city  of  Newark.    In  this  Mr.  Rafferty  only 
carried  out  his  principles,  as  evinced  in  his  donations 
at  home  to  every  sect  and  to  any  needy  congregation. 
For  his  city  he  did  much,  and  he  had  the  Paterson 
'  Firemen  Association  incorporated.     He  passed  the 
.  bill  to  relieve  the  members  of  the  Paterson  military 
companies  from  jury  duty,  and  to  unite  the  village  of 
Manchester  (now  the  First  and  Second  Wards)  witii 
Paterson.    He  introduced  the  bill  to  unite  the  Pater- 
son and  Hudson  River  and  Paterson  and  Ramapo 
;  Railroads  with  the  Erie,  in  order  to  insure  to  his  town 
'  more  frequent  trains,  and  also  introduced  a  measure 
I  calculated  to  protect  the  public  from  excessive  rates 
of  fare  and  freight  charges  on  railroads.     He  also 
passed  at  this  session  a  general  law  to  enable  gas 
,  companies  to  be  organized,  which  law  broke  up  the 
monopolies  which  till  then  hindered  opposition  gas 
I  companies  from  organizing  in  any  place  where  a 
I  company  already  existed. 

I  At  this  time  the  Know-Nothing  craze  was  at  its 
{  height,  and  a  measure  was  introduced  by  a  Newark 
member  to  prevent  paupers  and  criminals  from  for- 
eign countries  from  entering  that  city.  Mr.  RafiTerty 
had  been  appointed  upon  the  "  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Naturalization  Laws,''  and  this  efiTurt  to  class 
paupers  with  criminals  and  to  interdict  poor  persons 
from  entering  a  free  city  of  our  State,  received  his 
most  bitter  denunciation  as  un-American;  and  the 
bill  fell  dead. 
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Oo  national  matters  Mr.  Bafferty  was  a  statesman. 
We  find  him  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  the  . 
Nebraska  question^  then  a  political  matter  agitating 
the  country.  We  also  find  him  presenting  a  series  of 
resolutions  against  the  sequestration  of  any  more  of 
the  public  domain  for  the  benefit  of  corporations. 
The  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously,  and  fore- 
told with  a  remarkable  foresight  all  that  has  since 
occurred  from  the  mistaken  policy  then  and  there 
denounced. 

But  in  State  matters  he  was  an  enemy  of  monopoly 
and  all  exclusive  privileges.  The  determination 
which  caused  him  to  "stick  to  it"  as  his  bill  to  per- 
mit free  gas  companies  to  organize  was  defeated 
(when  he  got  the  bill  reconsidered  and  finally  passed), 
nerved  him  in  the  fight  against  special  and  in  favor 
of  the  free  banking  system.  He  fought  ofi*  the  spe- 
cial charters  of  a  large  number  of  banks  to  the  end, 
and  although,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  pre- 
sented a  report  showing  the  great  danger  of  special 
banks  and  the  greater  security  of  the  free,  yet  he 
did  not  favor  stifling  bills  in  committee,  and  there- 
fore reported  all  fairly  to  the  House.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  session  he  had  their  further  consideration 
postponed  to  the  next  session,  virtually  defeating 
them  separately,  one  by  one,  on  his  motion  in  every 
case. 

But  his  crowning  work  at  thi^  session  was  his  re- 
introduction  of  measures  to  extinguish  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  joint  companies,  an  action  on  his 
part  which  finally  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  monopoly  and  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  of  free  railroads  across  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

In  the  fifty-two  years  of  Philip  Raflferty's  life  had 
been  crowded  a  deal  of  toil  and  results.  In  establish- 
ing the  first  orphan  asylum  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
whilst  a  trustee  of  St.  John's  Catholic  Church,  Mr. 
Raflerty  was  most  generous  and  active.  The  Hospital 
of  St.  Joseph,  for  years  our  only  place  of  refuge  for 
the  sufiering,  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  zealous 
support  and  liberal  contributions,  and  the  grounds, 
valuable  and  extensive,  now  fortunately  belonging  to 
it,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  were  secured  mainly 
throught  the  advice,  foresight,  and  courage  of  Mr. 
Rafferty,  aided  by  a  few  of  his  friends.  In  all  matters 
ii^  which  he  was  concerned  he  was  an  acknowledged 
leader  and  chief  spirit,  having  a  logical  and  practical 
mind,  and  never  on  any  occasion  neglecting  his  duty 
in  any  position  to  which  he  was  called.  Whoever 
might  be  absent,  punctually  at  the  time  of  every  ap- 
pointment Mr.  Rafferty  would  be  there. 

As  a  prompt  and  clear-headed  man  of  business,  he 
was  appreciated,  and  held  for  many  years  and  till  his 
death  his  position  as  director  of  the  Mechanics'  and 
Traders'  Bank  of  Jersey  City.  Upon  the  failure  of 
the  Cataract  City  Bank  of  Paterson  he  was  appointed 
receiver,  and  settled  up  its  affairs  with  his  character- 
istic promptitude  and  so  wisely  that  the  bills  at  first 


considered  worthless  were  finally  redeemed  at  par. 
He  procured  the  charter  of  another  banking  institu- 
tion, but  on  his  death  it  fell  into  other  hands. 

When  the  Paterson  Opera-House,  having  caused 
the  failure  of  its  owner,  was  about  to  be  turned  into  a 
plumbing-shop,  it  was  Rafferty  who  associated  him- 
self with  others  in  the  effort  to  save  it  for  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  as  president  of  the  association,  succeeded 
in  perfecting  it  as  a  delightful  place  for  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  public.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  went  to  the  expense  of  erecting  the  derricks  and 
boring  five  hundred  feet  down  in  the  island,  through 
the  red  sandstone,  as  he  expressed  it,  "to  know 
what  sort  of  foundation  Paterson  rested  upon.''  In 
fact,  whilst  he  lived  nothing  was  ever  done  for  the 
public  satisiaction  that  Philip  Rafferty  neglected  to 
aid. 

He  filled  many  local  positions  of  trust,  and  when 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  Paterson  at  once  systematized 
its  accounts.  Personally  Philip  Rafferty  had  a  splendid 
physique,  and  was  a  magnetic  speaker,  and  had  a 
natural  and  graceful  gesticulation.  His  speeches 
were  brief  and  pertinent,  and  he  never  spoke  unless  he 
had  something  to  say.  Mr.  Rafferty  was  twice  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  party  of  his  district  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  this  day  those  who  voted  for  him  main- 
tain that  he  was  elected  on  the  first  occasion.  But 
policies  ran  high,  and  the  most  desperate  means  were 
used,  and  whilst  his  majorities  were  at  once  announced 
and  published,  no  returns  were  made  public  for  sev- 
eral days  in  many  of  the  country  towns  of  Essex  and 
Morris  (then  in  his  district),  until  at  last  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  had,  by  final  counts,  been  defeated 
by  a  few  votes.  On  the  second  occasion  the  opposing 
party,  owing  to  the  war  question  at  the  time,  swept 
the  country  for  the  administration,  and  his  party  was 
fairly  defeated  here  as  generally  elsewhere.  We  are 
sorry  to  add,  however,  that  in  both  of  what  are  still 
known  as  the  Rafferty  campaigns,  a  most  reprehen- 
sible effort  was  made  to  defeat  him  because  of  his 
reverence  for  the  faith  of  his  father  and  his  devotion 
to  that  religion  in  the  blessed  hope  of  which  the 
mother  he  loved  had  died. 

It  was  after  the  wearisome  and  thankless  political 
campaigns  that  Mr.  Rafferty  began  to  suffer  from  a 
sciatic  complaint  which  caused  him  great  distress, 
and  ended  in  a  complication  of  diseases  which  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  best  physicians,  and  finally  closed  his 
useful  life. 

Col.  Rafferty  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Catharine  Warren,  of 
Paterson,  of  whom  two  children  are  living  at  the  time 
of  writing  this  sketch  (1882).  His  second  wife,  who 
survived  him,  was  Maria  Teresa,  daughter  of  Hugh 
and  Mary  (Griffith)  Brady,  of  Paterson,  of  whom 
three  sons  are  living.  As  a  father  and  husband  he  was 
loving,  kind,  and  indulgent,  as  a  friend  he  was  faith- 
ful to  the  end,  and  to  assist  those  in  sickness  and  dis- 
tress was  to  him  a  comfort  to  his  last  hours ;  and  when 
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hb  own  poor  frame  was  wracked  with  nnceaaing  tor- 
ture he  had  constant  thought  of  othen  who  w«e  aoA 
ferinf^,  and  whilst  prostrated  on  his  own  hed  of  death 
was  devising  means  to  relieve  them.  Such  was  Philip 
Rafferty ;  and  of  such,  we  believe,  is  "  the  Kingdom." 

In  the  wearinesH,  perhaps  lonelineH,  of  old  age, 
when  life  and  its  tasks  and  duties  have  crushed  out 
the  vitality  of  sterner  years,  and  when  one  after  an- 
other of  the  friends  of  earlier  days  have  faded  away 
into  the  twilight  of  eternity,  death  comes,  and  is  met 
nngmdgingly,  nay,  sometimes  even  thankfully.  But 
when,  day  after  day,  the  tide  of  life  ebbs  slowly  but 
purely  away  from  a  man  striving  in  the  pride  of  the 
years  of  his  prime,  when  the  ties  that  bind  him  to  dar- 
lings, to  loved  ones,  to  hosts  of  friends, — nay,  to  life  in 
its  ripefft,  most  useful,  and  cheeriest  form, — are  sunder- 
ing and  parting  like  the  ligature\of  his  own  heart,  then 
tlie  advent  of  the  Angel  of  Death  is  doubly  sad  and 
mournful.  Thus  in  the  meridian  of  his  days  the  lamp 
of  life  wasted,  and  Raflerty  died  in  the  acme  of  his 
usefulness  and  at  the  height  of  his  worldly  prosperity, 
forgiving  his  enemies  and  at  peace  with  his  God. 
Among  his  last  acts  was  that  of  literally  "forgiv- 
ing his  debtom," — annulling  all  the  little  notes  of  in- 
debtedness from  individuals  to  whom  he  had  loaned 
small  amounts  and  who  could  not  easily  repay ;  and 
as  he  saw  these  obligations  destroyed  it  seemed  to  do 
him  a  great  deal  of  good.  A  few  da3rs  more  of  suffer- 
ing, and  the  news  was  spread  through  the  city  that 
"  Rafferty  was  dead  I" 

The  following  editorial  extracts  from  the  local 
papers  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Rafferty 's  funeral  conclude 
our  reference  to  him,  and  will  be  of  interest  here : 

"  There  was  no  ceremony.  The  body  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  large  parlor  and  was  soon  covered 
with  crowns,  crosses,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  contrib- 
uted by  friends.  After  all  had  viewed  the  remains 
the  casket  was  closed,  and  eight  carriers,  accompanied 
by  the  eight  pall-bearers,  carried  the  genial  Rafferty 
out  of  his  earthly  mansion  to  the  hearse,  and  the  large 
procession  wended  its  way  to  the  new  cathedral,  the 
people  gathering  silently  in  crowds  along  the  entire 
route  to  look  upon  his  coffin.  At  the  church  the  peo- 
ple had  already  filled  the  building,  as  the  body  was 
carried  in  and  placed  in  front  of  the  altar  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  where  it  rested  during  the  solemn  high 
mass,  celebrated  by  Fathers  McNulty,  Morris,  and 
Senez,  the  latter  in  kindly  remarks  bearing  evidence 
to  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  deceased  and  of 
the  blessed  hope  in  which  his  last  days  were  spent. 
On  reaching  the  vault,  it  was  found  to  have  been 
trimmed  with  vines  and  flowers,  which  festooned  and 
decorated  the  last  earthly  resting-place  of  the  dead, 
and  the  body  was  deposited  beside  those  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  mother,  whose  coffins  also  had  been 
covered  with  crosses  and  flowers.  It  was  the  most  his 
friends  could  do,  as  it  had  been  Col.  Rafferty's  oft- 
repeated  request  that  his  funeral  should  be  devoid  of 
all  display,  that  the  obsequies  should  be  without 


'  ostentation,  and  that  the  bearers  should  walk  from 
the  church  to  the  cemetery." ' 

**  Perhaps  no  funeral  in  Paterson  has  so  geni- 
ally excited  the  sympathy  of  all  classes.  The  high 
and  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  and  men  of  every  faith 
and  party  seemed  grieved.  Never  has  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  died  whose  loss  has  been  more  sin- 
cerely deplored  by  all  claases.  With  the  creak  of 
the  hinges  and  the  turn  of  the  lock  of  the  vault  in 
the  hillside  the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  Philip  Baf- 
ferty's  life  clo«ed  forever,  but  the  remembrance  he 
has  left  among  us  will  be  like  the  green  sward  that 
crowns  the  summit  of  his  last  resting-place. 

**  In  the  quick,  almost  dashing,  existence  of  this  age 
the  remembrance  of  any  man  fades  fast  and  flits  fitfully 
away.  Monuments  of  marble  and  granite,  towering 
high  in  our  graveyards,  tell  in  strong  terms  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  dead  who  sleep  beneath  them,  yet  not 
many  of  these  have  left,  like  Philip  Rafferty,  their 
best  monument  in  the  hearts  of  their  friends.  Many 
a  poor  man  and  woman  in  Paterson  to-day  will  re- 
member for  years  to  come  the  hand  and  heart  that 
silently  and  unostentatiously  saved  them  from  the 
horrors  of  poverty  and  this  cold  world's  misery ;  and 
this  will  be  Philip  Rafferty's  best  monument,  this 
and  the  unfading  remembrance  of  myriads  of  friends 
to-day  stricken,  mourning,  yet  not  forgetful." 

James  Peel  was  bom  at  EUand,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, on  Sept  29, 1817.    His  parents  were  James  and 
Ann  (Akroyd)  Peel.    The  former,  whose  father  was 
,  William  Peel,  was  by  trade  a  manufacturer  of  woolen 
i  fabrics,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1830,  remaining 
in  New  York  City  for  two  years,  and  locating  in  Pat- 
erson in  1832,  finding  employment  with  John  Mor^ 
row.    He  died  about  1876.    The  balance  of  his  family, 
j  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  children,  came  to  this. 
'  country  in  1831.    James  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch ; 
'  Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  John  Myers,  of  Poughkeepeie, 
■  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  A.  is  a  machinist  of  New  York  City ; 
Orinda  married  Thomas  Sykes,  of  Paterson;    and 
I  Lfcmira  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  C.  E.  G.  Robertson,  of  the 
'  same  city.    The  mother  died  about  1874. 

James  Peel  came  to  this  country  with  his  mother  in 
1831.    About  1834  he  became  an  apprentice  to  the 
!  machinist's  trade  with  Benjamin  Blundel,  of  Oldham, 
i  now  Haledon,  near  Paterson,  and  remained  with  him 
I  nearly  four  years.    In  1838  he  entered  the  employ  of 
I  the  Matteawan  Machine  Company,  Matteawan,  N.  Y., 
I  where  he  remained  nine  months.    He  subsequently 
I  worked  at  his  trade  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Lowell  and 
I  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  about  1847  went  to  work  in 
the  Rogers  Machine-Works  at  Paterson,  and  after- 
wards worked  for  Charles  Danforth  in  his  works  for 
eight  years.    In  June,  1851,  in  connection  with  John 
H.  Kiersted,  William  Senior,  Elias  Morehouse,  James 
Gillespie,  Jacob  Wylie,  and  William  Holden,  he  be- 
.  came  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Holden,  Wylie  &  Cow, 
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and  b^an  the  manufacture  of  machinery.  The  pro- 
moters of  this  enterprise  were  all  practical  machinists, 
and  the  object  of  their  association  was  so  to  combine 
their  labor  as  to  make  it  conduce  directly  to  their 
own  profit  and  advantage,  rather  than  to  those  for 
whom  they  might  work.  After  about  two  years  Mr. 
Holden  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  the  other  six 
members  organized  as  the  Machinist's  Association, 
with  James  Gillespie  as  president  and  James  Peel 
secretary  and  treasurer.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Peel 
was  chosen  president,  and  has  since  held  that  position 
also.  The  concern  is  now  owned  by  him  and  Elias 
Morehouse,  and  is  doing  a  successful  business,  employ- 
ing from  seventy-five  to  eighty  men  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  general  machinery,  principally  silk  and  cotton 
machinery,  and  millwright-work.  The  large  fiictory 
occupied  by  the  association  wa^  built  in  1853. 

Mr.  Peel's  entire  life  has  been  passed  in  working 
closely  at  his  trade,  and  he  is  a  good  type  of  the  hard- 
working, industrious,  and  successful  mechanics  of  the 
city.  After  long  years  of  toil  he  has  reached  a  posi- 
tion where  he  can  enjoy  some  degree  of  respite  from 
manual  labor,  and  where  he  can  appreciate  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  of  a  hard-earned  competency. 
He  has  never  participated  in  political  affairs,  but  led 
a  retired,  modest,  and  faithful  life.  He  iH  a  member 
of  the  Market  Street  Methodist  Church,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  was  married  twenty- 
five  years  ago  to  Elizabeth  Mickens,  a  native  of  West 
Mil  ford  township,  and  has  had  two  children, — Joseph 
William,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  John 
Thomas,  a  member  of  the  silk-firm  of  Barnes  &  Peel, 
of  Paterson. 

James  Atkinson. — His  father,  ThomaA  Atkinson, 
resided  at  Ripponden,  Parish  Halifax,  county  of  York, 
England,  where  he  spent  his  life,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  fabrics,  and  there  died  about  1852, 
aged  seventy -two  years.  His  mother,  Mary  Crossley, 
died  about  1850,  aged  sixty-six  years.  Their  children 
who  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood  were  William, 
James,  Peter,  Samuel.  Martha,  Mary,  and  Jane.  Of 
these  James,  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  July  13, 
1818,  and  like  most  boys  in  that  country,  after  a  limited 
time  spent  at  school,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years 
began  work  with  his  father,  where  he  continued  during 
most  of  his  minority.  Upon  reaching  his  majority, 
with  others,  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
warps  on  his  own  account,  which  he  continued  for 
nine  years.  In  1848,  thinking  to  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  employment  of  limited  capital,  he  em- 
barked for  America,  and  after  a  voyage  of  nine  weeks 
landed  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Atkinson  at  once  set- 
tled at  Paterson,  where»  as  a  mechanic,  he  was  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  the  Rogers  Locomotive- 
Works,  and  in  the  machine-shops  of  Benjamin  Buck- 
ley. In  1865,  in  partnership  with  John  Reynolds  and 
Samuel  Brooks,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  bobbins 
and  spools,  used  in  silk,  cotton,  woolen,  and  flax- 
mills,  on  River  Street,  in  Paterson.    Mr.  Brooks  soon 


withdrew  from  the  concern,  since  which  time  the 
business  firm  has  been  known  as  James  Atkinson  & 
Co.,  with  Mr.  Atkinson  as  manager  of  the  business. 
This  firm  supply  largely  the  mills  in  Paterson,  and 
their  goods  are  in  large  demand  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  reach  the  manufacturing  places  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Since  his  residence  in  Paterson,  Mr.  Atkinson  has 
been  interested  in  local  matters  of  the  city,  and  was 
among  the  largest  contributors  in  the  erection  of  the 
Prospect  Street  Methodist  Church  edifice,  with  which 
he  has  been  oflScially  connected,  and  his  integrity  and 
judicious  and  successful  management  of  business  af- 
fairs has  given  him  a  place  as  one  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Paterson  Savings  Institution.  His 
first  wife,  Susan  Hamer,  died  in  England  in  1848, 
leaving  two  children, — Benjamin,  now  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  Anne,  wife  of  Elias  Thornley,  of  Law« 
rence,  Mass.,  both  of  whom  came  to  this  country  soon 
after  their  father.  His  present  wife  is  Elizabeth  H» 
Foss,  of  Maine,  by  whom  he  has  had  one  child,  Emma 
K.,  widow  of  the  late  Robert  McCarthy,  of  Paterson. 

John  Bentley,  who  for  many  years  has  operated 
the  Paterson  Flour-Mills,  and  is  one  of  the  old  and 
well-known  residents  of  the  city,  was  bom  at  Man- 
chester, England,  on  Nov.  15,  1810.  His  parents 
were  Luke  and  Mary  (Dunsford)  Bentley,  the  former 
a  cotton -spinner  by  trade.  But  four  of  the  thirteen 
children  attained  mature  age,  namely,  James,  au 
architect  and  machinist,  who  died  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  1873;  John,  our  subject;  Ann,  wife  of 
Thomas  Candy,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  Sarah,  widow 
of  D.  D.  Field,  late  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Luke  Bentley 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1816,  his  wife  following 
two  years  later  with  the  four  children.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  but  slender  means,  he  commenced  life  in 
America  by  retailing  small  wares  from  New  York 
City,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Chester,  N.  J., 
where  he  established  a  large  wholesale  and  retail 
country  store.  After  a  number  of  years  spent  in 
trade  he  purchased  a  cotton-mill  at  Mendham,  N.  J., 
where  he  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  some  time, 
but  met  with  business  reverses,  and  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  business.  He  subsequently  acted  as 
superintendent  of  cotton -mil  Is  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
at  different  points  in  Pennsylvania.  He  died  at  Bran- 
dywine,Pa.,  in  1825,  and  his  wife  at  Lancaster,  in  the 
same  State,  the  year  previous. 

John  Bentley  came  to  this  country  with  his  mother 
in  1818.  His  educational  advantages  were  very  lim- 
ited, and  early  in  life  he  was  set  at  work  in  his  father's 
cotton-factory  at  Mendham  to  learn  spinning.  He 
worked  at  this  trade  for  several  years  in  connection 
with  his  father,  not  only  in  Mendham,  but  in  Pater- 
son and  in  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
his  father  he  located  at  Paterson,  and  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  machinist 
with  Plunket  &  Thompson,  of  that  city.  He  remained 
in  their  employ  until  about  1835,  and  then  became 
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soperintendent  of  the  two  cotton-factories  of  the 
Hamilton  Manu&ctoring  Company,  situated  at  the 
bead  of  Passaic  Street,  where  he  continued  until  1837. 
He  then  went  to  Mexico  to  operate  a  cotton-factorj 
in  the  State  of  Durango,  and  after  two  years  returned 
to  Paterson  and  opened  a  grocery-store,  first  at  the 
foot  of  Main  Street,  and  then  on  the  comer  of  Con- 
gress and  Main  Streets.  Two  years  later  he  returned 
again  to  Mexico,  and  superintended  the  building  of  a 
cotton-factory  at  Saltillo,  which  he  operated  for  seven 
years.  He  then  returned  to  Paterson,  and  started  the 
milling  business  in  the  Little  Beaver  Mill,  in  the  rear 
of  his  present  mill,  and  six  years  later  purchased  the 
present  building,  where  he  has  remained  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  During  that  long  period  he  has  en- 
gaged in  no  other  occupation,  but  has  confined  him- 
self strictly  to  his  vocation.  He  is  widely  known 
throughout  the  locality  as  a  plain,  substantial  citizen, 
of  strict  integrity,  and  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
Paterson.  He  is  a  regular  attendant  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  always  been  a  liberal 
contributor  to  all  evangelical  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses. He  is  a  member  of  the  Paterson  Board  of 
Trade,  has  been  no  politician,  but  served  as  the  first 
marshal  of  the  city  immediately  after  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1851. 

Mr.  Bentley  married  for  his  first  wife  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Abraham  and  Lydia  Butan,  who  died  without 
issue  in  June,  1878.  His  present  wife  was  Miss  Mar- 
tha, daughter  of  John  G.  and  Maria  Ackerman,  of 
Allendale,  N.  J.,  and  widow  of  Benjamin  Davis,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Ackerman  family  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  Bergen  County.  Mrs.  Bentley's  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  Garrett  and  Charity  Acker- 
man, are  buried  at  Paramus,  and  her  fiither  is  living 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 

Thomai  Beveridl^  was  bom  at  Airdrie,  Lennox- 
shire,  Scotland,  on  Jan.  21, 1818.  His  father,  Thomas 
F.  Beveridge,  Jr.,  was  a  contractor  for  coal  and  iron 
ore  at  Airdrie  during  his  lifetime,  and  was  a  man  of 
plain  parts  and  modest  worth,  devoting  his  time  solely 
to  the  management  of  important  business  interests, 
and  holding  himself  aloof  from  public  affairs.  He 
was  a  native  of  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
where  his  brother  Richard  engaged  in  the  same  line 
of  business  as  himself,  and  where  their  father,  Thomas 
F.  Beveridge,  engaged  in  farming  operations  through- 
out a  long  life. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  fourth  child  of 
Thomas  F.  Beveridge,  Jr.,  and  of  his  wife,  Margaret 
Strong.  The  other  children  were  Jane,  Margaret, 
Jeannette,  and  John.  The  latter  is  a  &rmer  in  De 
Ealb  County,  111.,  he  and  Thomas  being  the  only 
members  of  the  family  who  left  the  old  country. 

The  latter  received  only  a  common-school  education, 
and  for  a  few  years  engaged  in  business  with  his  father 
at  Airdrie.  In  1838  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  located  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became 
a  fireman  on  one  of  the  first  railroads  constructed  in 


the  United  States.  Railroading  in  those  days  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  to-day,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  a  year  Mr.  Beveridge  removed  to 
Whitestown,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Walcott  A  Campbell,  extensive  ootton-mana- 
facturers.  He  assisted  in  the  constniction  of  the 
large  dams  at  that  place  used  by  the  firm,  and  also 
performed  the  duties  of  night-watchman  for  a  few 
years.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  flEurming  near  the 
village  of  Florence,  in  the  same  county,  but  was  soon 
invited  by  Messrs.  Walcott  &  Campbell  to  fill  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  their  mills  at  Whites- 
town.  He  accepted  the  position,  and  for  eleven  consec- 
utive years  managed  their  large  business  with  great 
acceptance.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  this  firm  for 
twenty  years,  a  fact  that  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
fidelity,  good  judgment,  and  ability  which  he  mani- 
fested in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

In  1863,  desiring  to  enter  into  business  on  his  own 
account,  he  removed  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  estab- 
lished a  large  lumber-yard  at  No.  223  Ellison  Street, 
the  extent  of  land  covered  by  the  yard  at  that  time 
comprising  several  acres.  At  this  point  he  passed  his 
business  life  in  Paterson  until  the  spring  of  1881, 
when,  having  by  ;i  life  of  industry  and  economy  ac- 
cumulated considerable  property,  he  disposed  of  his 
business  to  his  son-in-law,  £.  M.  Stiles,  who  is  now 
doing  a  successful  and  profitable  business. 

Mr.  Beveridge  has  now  retired  from  active  business 
life,  yet  represents  in  a  worthy  manner  one  of  the 
important  business  enterprises  of  Paterson.  He  has 
during  his  residence  in  the  city  done  his  part  cheer- 
fully in  sustaining  the  local  institutions  of  Paterson, 
and  performed  the  part  of  a  substantial  and  usefid 
citizen.  He  has  uniformly  refused  to  accept  public 
position  of  any  kind,  but  has  devoted  all  of  his  en- 
ergies to  the  management  of  his  own  private  concerns. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbjrterian  Church 
of  Paterson,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  that  body. 
He  was  married  on  April  10, 1837,  to  Helen  Hastie, 
of  Airdrie,  Scotland,  who  came  with  him  to  this 
country  in  1838,  and  is  still  the  valued  helpmeet  of 
his  home.  The  children  have  been  seven  in  number, 
of  whom  only  Ave  are  living,  namely,  Jennie,  wife  of 
John  Dunlop,  silk-manufacturer  of  Paterson ;  Thomss 
F.  (the  third  representative  of  the  family  bearing  that 
name),  who  is  engaged  in  the  coal  business  in  Pater- 
son ;  Helen,  wife  of  £.  M.  Stiles,  above  refemd  to; 
Nettie  C,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Dingman,  of  Spring  Val- 
ley, N.  Y. ;  and  John  D.,  who  resides  with  his  father. 

Thomas  Gould.— The  Gould  family  is  descended 
from  three  brothers,  John,  Thomas,  and  Robert,  who 
left  Dartmouth,  a  town  in  Pevonshire,  in  Wales,  in 
the  year  1664,  and  arrived  in  America  the  same  year. 
They  were  all  young  men,  and  brought  no  property 
with  them.  One  of  them  settled  in  the  State  of  Mss- 
sachusetts,  one  on  Long  Island,  and  John  in  Connec- 
ticut, where  he  married  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Sarah 
Extel.    He  was  a  tailor  by  trade.    From  Connecticut 
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and  began  the  manufacture  of  machinery.  The  pro- 
moters of  this  enterprise  were  all  practical  machinists, 
and  the  object  of  their  association  was  so  to  combine 
their  labor  as  to  make  it  conduce  directly  to  their 
own  profit  and  advantage,  rather  than  to  those  for 
whom  they  might  work.  After  about  two  years  Mr. 
Holden  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  the  other  six 
members  organized  as  the  Machinist's  Association, 
with  James  Gillespie  as  president  and  James  Peel 
secretary  and  treasurer.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Peel 
was  chosen  president,  and  has  since  held  that  position 
also.  The  concern  is  now  owned  by  him  and  Elias 
Morehouse,  and  is  doing  a  successful  business,  employ- 
ing from  seventy-five  to  eighty  men  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  general  machinery,  principally  silk  and  cotton 
machinery,  and  millwright- work.  The  large  fiictory 
occupied  by  the  association  wa^  built  in  1853. 

Mr.  PeePs  entire  life  has  been  passed  in  working 
closely  at  his  trade,  and  he  is  a  good  type  of  the  hard- 
working, industrious,  and  successful  mechanics  of  the 
city.  After  long  years  of  toil  he  has  reached  a  posi- 
tion where  he  can  enjoy  some  degree  of  respite  from 
manual  labor,  and  where  he  can  appreciate  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  of  a  hard-earned  competency. 
He  has  never  participated  in  poHtii^l  affairs,  but  led 
a  retired,  modest,  and  faithful  life.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Market  Street  Methodist  Church,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  was  married  twenty- 
five  years  ago  to  Elizabeth  Mickens,  a  native  of  West 
Mil  ford  township,  and  has  had  two  children, — Joseph 
William,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  John 
Thomas,  a  member  of  the  silk-firm  of  Barnes  <&  Peel, 
of  Paterson. 

James  Atkinson. — His  father,  ThomaA  Atkinson, 
resided  at  Ripponden,  Parish  Halifax,  county  of  York, 
England,  where  he  spent  his  life,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
fiftcture  of  woolen  fabrics,  and  there  died  about  1852, 
aged  seventy -two  years.  His  mother,  Mary  Crossley, 
died  about  1850,  aged  sixty-six  years.  Their  children 
who  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood  were  William, 
James,  Peter,  Samuel,  Martha,  Mary,  and  Jane.  '  Of 
these  James,  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  July  13, 
1818,  and  like  most  boys  in  that  country,  after  a  limited 
time  spent  at  school,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years 
began  work  with  his  father,  where  he  continued  during 
most  of  his  minority.  Upon  reaching  his  majority, 
with  others,  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
warps  on  his  own  account,  which  he  continued  for 
nine  years.  In  1848,  thinking  to  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  employment  of  limited  capital,  he  em- 
barked for  America,  and  after  a  voyage  of  nine  weeks 
landed  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Atkinson  at  once  set- 
tled at  Paterson,  where»  as  a  mechanic,  he  was  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  the  Rogers  Locomotive- 
Works,  and  in  the  machine-shops  of  Benjamin  Buck- 
ley. In  1865,  in  partnership  with  John  Reynolds  and 
Samuel  Brooks,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  bobbins 
and  spools,  used  in  silk,  cotton,  woolen,  and  flax- 
mills,  on  Biver  Street,  in  Paterson.    Mr.  Brooks  soon 


withdrew  from  the  concern,  since  which  time  the 
business  firm  has  been  known  as  James  Atkinson  & 
Co.,  with  Mr.  Atkinson  as  manager  of  the  business. 
This  firm  supply  largely  the  mills  in  Paterson,  and 
their  goods  are  in  large  demand  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  reach  the  manufacturing  places  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Since  his  residence  in  Paterson,  Mr.  Atkinson  has 
been  interested  in  local  matters  of  the  city,  and  was 
among  the  largest  contributors  in  the  erection  of  the 
Prospect  Street  Methodist  Church  edifice,  with  which 
he  has  been  oflScially  connected,  and  his  integrity  and 
judicious  and  successful  management  of  business  af- 
fairs has  given  him  a  place  as  one  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Paterson  Savings  Institution.  His 
first  wife,  Susan  Hamer,  died  in  England  in  1848, 
leaving  two  children, — Benjamin,  now  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  Anne,  wife  of  Elias  Thornley,  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  both  of  whom  came  to  this  country  soon 
after  their  father.  His  present  wife  is  Elizabeth  H. 
Fobs,  of  Maine,  by  whom  he  has  had  one  child,  Emma 
K.,  widow  of  the  late  Robert  McCarthy,  of  Paterson. 

John  Bentley,  who  for  many  years  has  operated 
the  Paterson  Flour-Mills,  and  is  one  of  the  old  and 
well-known  residents  of  the  city,  was  born  at  Man- 
chester, England,  on  Nov.  15,  1810.  His  parents 
were  Luke  and  Mary  (Dunsford)  Bentley,  the  former 
a  cotton -spinner  by  trade.  But  four  of  the  thirteen 
children  attained  mature  age,  namely,  James,  an 
architect  and  machinist,  who  died  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  1873;  John,  our  subject;  Ann,  wife  of 
Thomas  Candy,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  Sarah,  widow 
of  D.  D.  Field,  late  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Luke  Bentley 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1816,  his  wife  following 
two  years  later  with  the  four  children.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  but  slender  means,  he  commenced  life  in 
America  by  retailing  small  wares  from  New  York 
City,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Chester,  N.  J., 
where  he  established  a  large  wholesale  and  retail 
country  store.  After  a  number  of  years  spent  in 
trade  he  purchased  a  cotton-mill  at  Mendham,  N.  J., 
where  he  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  some  time^ 
but  met  with  business  reverses,  and  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  business.  He  subsequently  acted  aa 
superintendent  of  cotton-mills  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
at  different  points  in  Pennsylvania.  He  died  at  Bran- 
tiywine,Pa.,in  1825,  and  his  wife  at  Lancaster,  in  the 
same  State,  the  year  previous. 

John  Bentley  came  to  this  country  with  his  mother 
in  1818.  His  educational  advantages  were  very  lim- 
ited, and  early  in  life  he  was  set  at  work  in  his  father's 
cotton-factory  at  Mendham  to  learn  spinning.  He 
worked  at  this  trade  for  several  years  in  connection 
with  his  father,  not  only  in  Mendham,  but  in  Pater- 
son and  in  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
his  father  he  located  at  Paterson,  and  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  machinist 
with  Plunket  &  Thompson,  of  that  city.  He  remained 
in  their  employ  until  about  1885,  and  then  became 
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•aperintendent  of  the  two  cotton-factories  of  the 
Hamilton  Manufiu:taring  Company,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Passaic  Street,  where  he  continued  until  1887. 
He  then  went  to  Mexico  to  operate  a  cotton-factory 
in  the  State  of  Durango,  and  after  two  years  returned 
to  Paterson  and  opened  a  grocery-store,  first  at  the 
foot  of  Main  Street,  and  then  on  the  comer  of  Con- 
gress and  Main  Streets.  Two  years  later  he  returned 
again  to  Mexico,  and  superintended  the  huilding  of  a 
cotton-£Bu;tory  at  Sal  til  lo,  which  he  operated  for  seven 
years.  He  then  returned  to  Paterson,  and  started  the 
milling  business  in  the  Little  Beaver  Mill,  in  the  rear 
of  his  present  mill,  and  six  years  later  purchased  the 
present  building,  where  he  has  remained  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  During  that  long  period  he  has  en- 
gaged in  no  other  occupation,  but  has  confined  him- 
self strictly  to  his  vocation.  He  is  widely  known 
throughout  the  locality  as  a  plain,  substantial  citizen, 
of  strict  integrity,  and  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
Paterson.  He  is  a  regular  attendant  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  always  been  a  liberal 
contributor  to  all  evangelical  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses. He  is  a  member  of  the  Paterson  Board  of 
Trade,  has  been  no  politician,  but  served  as  the  first 
marshal  of  the  city  immediately  after  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1851. 

Mr.  Bentley  married  for  his  first  wife  Ann,  daugh- 
(er  of  Abraham  and  Lydia  Butan,  who  died  without 
issue  in  June,  1878.  His  present  wife  was  Miss  Mar- 
tha, daughter  of  John  G.  and  Maria  Ackerman,  of 
Allendale,  N.  J.,  and  widow  of  Benjamin  Davis,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Ackerman  family  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  Bergen  County.  Mrs.  Bentley's  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  Garrett  and  Charity  Acker- 
man, are  buried  at  Paramus,  and  her  fiither  is  living 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 

Thomas  Beveridge  was  bom  at  Airdrie,  Lennox- 
shire,  Scotland,  on  Jan.  21, 1818.  His  father,  Thomas 
F.  Beveridge,  Jr.,  was  a  contractor  for  coal  and  iron 
ore  at  Airdrie  during  his  lifetime,  and  was  a  man  of 
plain  parts  and  modest  worth,  devoting  his  time  solely 
to  the  management  of  important  business  interests, 
and  holding  himself  aloof  from  public  afiairs.  He 
was  a  native  of  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
where  his  brother  Richard  engaged  in  the  same  line 
of  business  as  himself,  and  where  their  father,  Thomas 
F.  Beveridge,  engaged  in  farming  operations  through- 
out a  long  life. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  fourth  child  of 
Thomas  F.  Beveridge,  Jr.,  and  of  his  wife,  Margaret 
Strong.  The  other  children  were  Jane,  Margaret, 
Jeannette,  and  John.  The  latter  is  a  farmer  in  De 
Ealb  County,  III.,  he  and  Thomas  being  the  only 
members  of  the  family  who  left  the  old  country. 

The  latter  received  only  a  common-school  education, 
and  for  a  few  years  engaged  in  business  with  his  father 
at  Airdrie.  In  1888  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  located  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became 
a  fireman  on  one  of  the  first  railroads  constracted  in 


I  the  United  States.    Railroading  in  those  days  was  a 
I  very  difierent  thing  from  what  it  is  to-day,  and  after 
;  the  expiration  of  a  year  Mr.  Beveridge  removed  to 
Whitestown,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  the  em- 
'  ploy  of  Walcott  &  Campbell,  extensive  cotton-manu- 
I  facturers.    He  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the 
I  large  dams  at  that  place  used  by  the  firm,  and  also 
performed  t^e  duties  of  night-watchman  for  a  few 
years.    He  subsequently  engaged  in  fiurming  near  the 
I  village  of  Florence,  in  the  same  county,  but  was  soon 
1  invited  by  Messrs.  Walcott  &  Campbell  to  fill  the 
j  position  of  superintendent  of  their  mills  at  Whites- 
1  town.  He  accepted  the  position,  and  for  eleven  consec^ 
utive  years  managed  their  large  business  with  great 
acceptance.    He  was  in  the  employ  of  this  firm  for 
twenty  years,  a  fact  that  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
fidelity,  good  judgment,  and  ability  which  he  mani- 
fested in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

In  1868,  desiring  to  enter  into  business  on  his  own 
account,  he  removed  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  estab- 
lished a  large  lumber-yard  at  No.  228  Ellison  Street^ 
the  extent  of  land  covered  by  the  yard  at  that  time 
comprising  several  acres.  At  this  point  he  passed  his 
business  life  in  Paterson  until  the  spring  of  18S1, 
when,  having  by  ^  life  of  indusUy  and  economy  ac- 
cumulated considerable  property,  he  disposed  of  his 
business  to  his  son-in-law,  £.  M.  Stiles,  who  is  now 
doing  a  successful  and  profitable  business. 

Mr.  Beveridge  has  now  retired  from  active  business 
life,  yet  represents  in  a  worthy  manner  one  of  the 
important  business  enterprises  of  Paterson.  He  has 
during  his  residence  in  the  city  done  his  part  cheer- 
fully in  sustaining  the  local  institutions  of  Paterson, 
and  performed  the  part  of  a  substantial  and  useful 
citizen.  He  has  uniformly  refused  to  accept  public 
position  of  any  kind,  but  has  devoted  all  of  his  en- 
ergies to  the  management  of  his  own  private  conoems. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Paterson,  and  one  of  the  trustees,  of  that  body. 
He  was  married  on  April  10, 1887,  to  Helen  Hastie, 
of  Airdrie,  Scotland,  who  came  with  him  to  this 
country  in  1888,  and  is  still  the  valued  helpmeet  of 
his  home.  The  children  have  been  seven  in  number, 
of  whom  only  five  are  living,  namely,  Jennie,  wife  of 
John  Dunlop,  silk-manufacturer  of  Paterson ;  Thomas 
F.  (the  third  representative  of  the  family  bearing  that 
name),  who  is  engaged  in  the  coal  business  in  Pater- 
son ;  Helen,  wife  of  £.  M.  Stiles,  above  referred  to ; 
Nettie  C,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Dlngman,  of  Spring  Val- 
ley, N.  Y. ;  and  John  D.,  who  resides  with  his  &ther. 
Thomas  Oould. — ^The  Gould  family  is  descended 
from  three  brothers,  John,  Thomas,  and  Robert,  who 
left  Dartmouth,  a  town  in  Pevonshire,  in  Wales,  in 
the  year  1664,  and  arrived  in  America  the  same  year. 
They  were  all  young  men,  and  brought  no  property 
with  them.  One  of  them  settled  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  on  Long  Island,  and  John  in  Connec- 
ticut, where  he  married  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Sarah 
Extel.    He  was  a  tailor  by  trade.    From  Connecticut 
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he  moyed  to  Long  Island,  where  he  lived  a  few  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  six  children, 
viz. :  John,  Thomas,  Hannah,  Sarah,  Mary,  and  Abi- 
gail. John  married  a  widow  by  the  name  of  Martha 
Frazer,  and  had  five  children, — ^Robert,  John^  Thomas, 
Martha,  and  Sarah.  Of  these  John  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  was 
bom  Sept.  2, 1708.  He  married  Abigail  Woodruff, 
bom  Sept.  12, 1712,  and  resided  at  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
Their  children  were  John,  Joseph,  Sarah,  Stephen,  and 
Samuel.  Jos^h^  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was 
bom  July  16, 1737,  and  died  in  December,  1810,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  married  Re- 
becca Paxton,  bom  Dec.  16,  1738,  died  March  4, 
1816,  and  had  eleven  children,  namely,  Daniel,  born 
Feb.  12,  1762,  died  in  his  third  year ;  Abigail,  born 
Oct.  5,  1763,  married  Cornelius  Jacobus,  died  Oct. 
23,  1836 ;  Sarah,  born  July  30,  1765,  married  Peter 
Jacobus ;  John,  born  Dec.  3,  1767,  died  Jan.  5,  1839 ; 
Thomas,  bom  April  13,  1770,  died  Dec.  7,  1802; 
William,  bom  June  12,  1772;  Anthony,  born  Oct, 
22,  1774;  Stephen,  born  June  30, 1777,  died  May  20, 
1839 ;  a  son  who  died  unnamed ;  Joseph,  born  June 
12,  1782;  and  Mary,  born  Sept.  28,  1785,  died  Sept. 
22,  1836. 

John  Gould  was  bom  and  reared  upon  the  home- 
farm  in  Caldwell,  receiving  only  a  common-school 
education.  He  married  Sophia  Van  Gieson,  and  in 
1812  purchased  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  on  the  old  New  York  tumpike,  near 
Paterson,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
engaged  in  £Eirming.  He  was  a  representative  man 
of  his  class,  clear-headed,  enterprising,  and  sagacious, 
and  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was  associate  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  administered  a  great  many  estates.  He  was 
strictly  honest  in  all  of  his  transactions,  and  main- 
tained a  leading  position  in  the  society  of  his  early 
day.  His  wife  died  in  1857,  aged  ninety-five  years. 
The  children,  of  whom  Thomas  is  the  only  one  living, 
were  seven  in  number,  viz. :  Lydia,  who  married 
Jacob  Post ;  I/emuel,  who  died  in  infancy ;  Jane,  who 
married  Caleb  Harrison;  Thomas,  who  died  in  in- 
£eincy;  Rebecca,  who  married  Moses  E.  Gould; 
Thomas,  and  Anthony.  The  latter  lived  and  died  at 
Albany,  where  he  engaged  in  the  publication  of  law 
books,  as  did  also  his  uncles,  William  and  Stephen 
Gould,  the  family  being  widely  known  in  this  country 
in  connection  with  that  interest. 

Thomas  Qon\d  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Caldwell 
township,  on  Jan.  8,  1800.  He  enjoyed  only  a  com- 
mon-school education,  and  when  eleven  years  of  age 
came  to  Paterson,  where  he  commenced  to  leam  the 
weavers'  trade  with  James  Boon.  The  invention  of 
power-looms  about  this  time,  and  their  adoption  for 
the  purposes  of  manufacture,  put  a  stop  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  then  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade  in 


Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  with  Caleb  Harrison,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  He  then  taught  the  Weasel  Db- 
trict  school,  near  Paterson,  for  eighteen  months,  and 
subsequently  clerked  for  Gould  &  Banks  in  their  law- 
book store  in  New  York  for  about  six  months.  Not 
liking  the  business,  he  in  1821  moved  upon  his 
father's  ferm  on  the  New  York  turnpike,  and  worked 
it  in  connection  with  his  father  until  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1839,  when  it  became  his  by  inheritance. 
He  continued  at  this  point  engaged  in  farming  opera- 
tions for  many  years.  After  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  of  Paterson  had  brought  his  fieurm  within  the 
municipal  confines,  he  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of 
it  to  the  South  Side  Improvement  Company,  and  re- 
serving several  acres  for  himself,  built  his  present 
handsome  residence  thereon  in  1871.  It  stands  on 
the  same  site  where  his  father  erected  his  farm-house 
in  1812.  The  latter  building,  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  stands  near  its  more  modern  successor. 

Besides  his  farming  pursuits,  Mr.  Gould  has  led  a 
busy  and  energetic  life,  and  through  many  years  has 
maintained  an  infiuential  place  in  society.  Owing  to 
the  large  public  business  done  by  his  father,  he  fell, 
as  it  were,  heir  to  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  was  drawn 
unconsciously  into  public  affairs.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
performed  its  varied  functions  with  uniform  courtesy 
and  fidelity.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  the 
earlier  days  of  his  justiceship  for  him  to  hear  causes 
in  the  field  where  he  was  plowing.  He  has  admin- 
istered many  estates,  drawn  a  great  many  wills  and 
papers,  and  acted  as  the  adviser  and  counselor  of 
large  numbers  of  friends.  For  five  years  he  filled  the 
position  of  associate  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Passaic  County.  He  has  also  filled  the  office 
of  collector  of  Acquackanonk  township,  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  of  the  same  township,  and 
served  as  overseer  of  the  poor. 

Having  now  attained  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
two  years.  Squire  Gould  lives  in  retirement,  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  a  long  life  of  industry  and  devotion  to 
the  performance  of  duty.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson,  contributed 
both  money  and  labor  towards  the  erection  of  the 
church  edifice  in  1814,  and  although  he  did  not  make 
a  profession  of  religion  until  he  was  seventy  years  of 
age,  has  always  been  a  liberal  supporter  of  church 
and  kindred  institutions.  He  was  married  on  March 
17,  1841,  to  Jane  C,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Abby 
(Harrison)  Braen,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Timothy  Bruen,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Essex  County.  Mrs.  Gould  was  bom  July  17, 
1813,  is  also  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Paterson,  and  a  lady  of  refinement  and 
trae  Christian  worth.  Nathaniel  Bmen,  her  father, 
was  born  in  1769,  and  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  life  was  a  school-teacher  in  Belleville,  Bloomfield, 
Orange,  and  Essex  County.  He  was  subsequently  a 
merchant,  and  died  at  Bloomfield  in  1829.    While  a 
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resident  of  Orange  he  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  that  place.  His  children  were  Wil- 
liam, George  W.,  Isaac  S.,  and  Jane  C.  Bmen.  Mrs. 
Bruen  was  a  daughter  of  Capt  George  Harrison,  who 
served  during  the  Revolutionary  war  as  a  member  of 
the  home-guard.  His  father,  Caleb  Harrison,  was 
also  an  early  settler  of  Essex  County,  and  portions  of 
the  family  homestead  can  still  be  seen  on  the  road 
between  Bloomfield  and  Newark. 

Although  no  children  have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gould,  they  have  raised  several  children  and 
started  them  in  life.  Two  of  these — Anthony  G. 
Post,  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Gould's  sister,  and  Albert  A. 
Bruen,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Gould — were  reared  from  a 
tender  age.  The  former  enlisted  as  a  Union  soldier 
during  the  late  Rebellion,  and  died  of  fever  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.    The  latter  is  farming  in  Iowa. 

OornelilU  H.  Post,  now  residing  on  Water  Street, 
Paterson,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  living  native  resi- 
dent of  the  city,  and  was  bom  June  24,  1800. 

The  Post  homestead  is  owned  in  1881  by  John 
Terhune,  and  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land,  lying  on  the  Passaic  River,  reaching  to  the 
mountain  beyond,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Paterson. 
His  grandfather,  Henry  H.  Post,  was  bom  on  the 
homestead  about  1760,  and  resided  there  his  whole 
life,  dying  about  1820.  His  grandmother,  Jane  Vree- 
land,  died  in  middle  life,  leaving  children, — Margaret, 
wife  of  Adrian  Post;  Hartman,  was  a  farmer  near 
the  city;  Elisabeth,  wife  of  John  Spear;  Isabella, 
wife  of  Harmanus  Von  Bnssum ;  and  Henry  H., 
fkther  of  our  subject.  By  a  second  marriage  he  had 
two  sons, — John,  a  merchant,  first  in  New  York,  and 
afterwards  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  died,  and  Ben- 
jamin, who  was  a  fiirmer  here  for  a  time,  but  removed 
to  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died. 

Henry  H.  Post,  fiither  of  Cornelius  H.,  also  resided 
on  the  homestead  near  Cedar  Lawn,  and  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1808,  aged  about  thirty -one  years.  His  wife, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Comelius  and  Ellen  Van  Honten, 
of  Bergen  County,  died  in  1854,  aged  seventy-one, 
and  by  her  first  marriage  to  Mr.  Post  had  children, — 
Jane,  Cornelius  H.,  Henry  H.,  who  died  at  Williams- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Ellen,  wife  of  William  Ridgeway, 
of  Paterson.  By  her  second  marriage  to  Ekio  Van 
Winkle  she  had  four  children. 

Henry  H.  Post  and  his  wife  were  attendants  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  at  Passaic,  and  she  became 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Paterson 
after  her  first  husband's  decease. 

Cornelius  H.  Post  attended  the  district  school  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace  during  his  boyhood. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  work  on  the  farm,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  commenced  learning  the 
trade  of  a  wheelwright,  at  which  he  continued  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  1822  he  was  employed  in 
the  Phoenix  Mills,  Paterson,  as  a  millwright,  and  to 
keep  the  machinery  in  order,  in  which,  after  four 
years,  he  was  chosen  superintendent,  and  held  that 


responsible  position,  discharging  his  duties  faithfully 
and  satisfactorily,  until  1856,  when  he  r^red  from 
active  business.  During  the  thirty-four  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  Phoenix  Mills  he  was  known  as  a 
man  of  strict  integrity,  vigilant,  and  a  judicious  man- 
ager of  its  business,  and  his  social  and  genial  disposi- 
tion won  him  friends  in  all  the  business  circles  of 
Paterson. 

He  married,  Dec.  8,  1825,  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
David  Benson  and  Elizabeth  Van  Houten,  who  re- 
sided on  Water  Street,  Paterson,  in  the  brown  stone 
farm-house  now  standing,  which  her  father  purchased 
with  twenty-two  acres  of  land  in  1807.  Her  father 
died  here  in  1862,  aged  ninety-seven  years,  and  her 
mother  died  in  1889.  Her  grandfiither,  John  Benson, 
resided  near  Old  Tappan,  Bergen  Co.,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  with  his  son  John  served  in 
the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

Mrs.  Post  was  born  Sept.  4,  1804,  and  has  resided 
in  the  vicinity  of  her  birth  her  whole  life.  The  fifty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  this  esteemed 
and  venerable  couple  was  celebrated  by  their  two 
surviving  children,  Henry  and  Ellen,  wife  of  Lieander 
Cox,  eight  grandchildren,  and  eight  great-grandchil- 
dren. One  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  wife 
of  John  Stagg,  died  in  1854,  leaving  three  children, 
two  of  whom  still  survive, — Cornelius  Henry  and 
Kitty. 

Hon.  John  J.  Brown,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was  born  in  the 
year  1817  in  the  city  of  New  York.  When  he  was  ^ye 
years  old  his  parents  were  compelled  to  leave  New 
York  owing  to  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and  they 
removed  to  New  Jersey,  settling  in  Paterson,  which 
then  was  but  a  mere  village.  They  at  first  intended 
to  return  to  New  York,  but  finally  decided  to  remain, 
and  his  father  engaged  in  the  grocery  business.  John 
attended  school  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  when 
he  withdrew,  and  became  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store, 
where  he  remained  about  four  years.  In  1834  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  effected  an  engagement 
as  clerk  with  James  La  Tourette,  at  that  time  a  noted 
manufacturer  of  furs  and  cloth  caps,  in  whose  em- 
ploy he  continued  for  some  three  years.  In  this  em- 
ployment he  passed  the  winter  of  1836--37  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  Returning  to  New  York  in  Msy, 
1837,  he  found  his  employer  had  failed,  having  gone 
down  in  the  great  financial  storm  of  that  year,  which 
carried  with  it  the  United  States  and  many  other 
banks,  together  with  many  of  the  large  and  small 
establishments  of  that  day.  This  failure  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  business  for  himself,  as  he  other- 
wise would  have  done,  and  he  accordingly  returned 
to  Paterson.  He  then  found  employment  as  clerk  in 
a  dry  goods  store,  and  a  few  years  later  succeeded  to 
his  father's  grocery  business.  He  carried  the  latter 
on  until  1844,  when  he  changed  his  vocation  and 
embarked  in  the  dry-goods  business.  This  venture 
proved  a  very  successful  one,  and  he  continued  it  for 
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twenty-three  years,  retiring  in  1867.  At  the  close  of 
his  mercantile  career  he  had  a  large  establishment  on 
Main  Street,  and  had  built  up  the  most  extensive 
business  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  During  this  time  he 
also  became  much  interested  in  the  purchase  and  im- 
provement of  real  estate. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Paterson  was  estab- 
lished in  April,  1864,  but  from  various  causes  it  did 
not  prosper,  and  during  the  summer  of  that  year  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  the  proper  authorities  to 
close  the  institution  and  surrender  the  franchises  and 
circulating  notes,  which  had  been  received  but  not 
issued.  About  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Brown's  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  matter,  when  he  stepped 
forward  and  saved  the  charter.  With  some  eflTort  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  new  capital 
was  obtained,  a  first-class  board  of  directors  selected, 
and  the  bank  was  reorganized  in  September,  1864,  by 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Brown  as  president.  He  has  held 
that  position  up  to  the  present  time  (1882),  and  since 
he  withdrew  from  mercantile  pursuits  the  most  of  his 
time  and  talents  have  been  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
the  bank.  In  three  months  from  the  time  the  bank 
commenced  business  its  capital  was  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1868,  another  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  added.  It  has  a  large  surplus  fund  in  addition 
to  its  present  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  pays  with  unfailing  r^ularity  a  handsome  divi- 
dend semi-annually  to  its  stockholders. 

For  a  long  time  prior  to  1869  there  had  been  felt  a 
need  for  a  savings-bank  in  the  city  of  Paterson.  No 
encouragement  could  be  given  for  savings  in  small 
sums,  for  there  was  no  place  of  deposit  where  interest 
was  paid.  While  this  want  was  acknowledged,  there 
were  many  reasons  for  a  reluctance  to  take  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  being  of  course  the  care  and  responsibility 
growing  out  of  the  business,  and  the  further  fact  that 
a  lack  of  success  had  attended  former  efibrts  of  this 
kind. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Brown  conceived  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  savings  institution,  based  upon  the 
primary  element  of  security  by  a  capital  stock,  car- 
rying with  it  also  the  liability  attaching  to  stock- 
holders, as  provided  for  under  the  act  of  Congress 
treating  national  banks.  Being  joined  in  this  effort 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Ball,  then  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature, 
embracing  the  usual  safeguards  and  limitations  of 
ordinary  savings-banks,  with  also  the  added  guaran- 
tee capital  and  liability  as  before  named.  The  capital 
was  obtained,  trustees  elected,  being  essentially  the 
same  aa  in  the  management  of  the  First  Naticmal 
Bank,  and  business  was  commenced  May  1, 1869,  just 
one  month  after  the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  the 
bank.  This  was  the  first  institution  with  these  pro- 
visions ever  established.  It  has  never  ceased  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  has  been  one 


of  the  most  beneficent  as  well  as  successful  institu- 
tions in  the  State. 

With  the  Passaic  Water- Works  Company  Mr. 
Brown  has  been  identified  from  its  organization.  As 
a  director  always,  and  as  its  treasurer  for  most  of  the 
time,  this  corporation  has  been  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  the  earnest  thought,  labor,  and  sacrifices  which 
this  great  work  demanded.  In  large  part  through  his 
management  the  financial  difficulties  which  ever  at- 
tend improvements  of  this  nature  have  been  over- 
come, and  the  works  have  proved  a  complete  success, 
not  only  financially  but  in  all  other  respects. 

Mr.  Brown  has  also  been  largely  interested  in  the 
Cedar  Lawn  Cemetery.  In  conjunction  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  gentlemen,  about  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  were  purchased  and  laid  out  as  a  cemetery  in 
1866-67,  and  dedicated  in  September,  1867.  It  is  sit- 
uate on  the  bank  of  the  Passaic  River,  within  the  city 
limits,  but  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  its  president,  and  is  still 
one  of  its  directors. 

At  almost  the  very  organization  of  Paterson  as  a 
city,  Mr.  Brown  was  chosen  one  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men, and  while  absent  in  Europe  was  again  elected 
to  that  office.  While  occupying  this  position,  Col. 
Derrom,  then  the  president  of  the  Council,  and  Mr. 
Brown  proposed  to  the  Council  to  have  taken  a  census 
of  the  city,  embracing  both  the  inhabitants  and  the 
manufacturing  industries.  They  agreed  to  have  it 
done  in  one  day,  after  the  mode  of  taking  the  census 
in  England.  By  reason  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  a 
few  marshals,  it  was  not  completed  till  the  second 
day,  but  essentially  the  work  was  done  as  promised 
in  one  day. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Brown  was  elected  as  the  first  mayor 
(by  that  title)  of  the  municipality,  but  after  he  had 
served  his  term  he  persistently  declined  any  further 
nominations.  During  his  mayoralty  he  projected 
and  carried  out  the  measure  for  paving  the  sidewalks, 
which  before  this  time  had  been  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected. It  was  also  during  his  connection  with  the 
city  government  that  the  first  sewer  was  built. 

In  1856  he  was  induced  to  become  a  nominee  for 
the  Legislature  of  the  then  new  Republican  party, 
and  was  elected.  He  served  in  the  Lower  House  for 
one  year,  but  since  that  period  has  invariably  declined 
all  offices  which  have  been  tendered  to  him. 

In  carrying  on  the  great  contest  (so  far  as  the  city 
of  Paterson  was  concerned),  first  for  the  principles 
of  human  liberty,  and  then  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  Brown  united  with  several  other  gen- 
tlemen in  erecting,  for  the  use  of  the  Republican 
party,  the  well-known  "Wigwam."  This  popular 
place  for  meetings  called  together  for  years  large 
audiences  of  both  men  and  women  to  listen  to  the 
best  speakers  in  the  Union.  It  is  conceded  that  its 
influence  was  the  means  of  a  political  education  among 
the  people  which  was  far  beyond  what  was  usual  in 
most  communities.     The  great  occasion  for  such  a 
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plftce  of  meedng  luui  htppilj  pttned  awtj,  and  with 
it  the  "  Wigwam"  itself.* 

In  1859  and  1860,  Mr.  Brown  was  much  interested 
in  the  erection  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  then  and 
still  the  largest  Protestant  church  building  in  the  city. 
Besides  contributing  very  liberally  to  the  cost  of  erec- 
tion, he  was  both  chairman  and  treasurer  of  the  build- 
ing committee  during  its  erection. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  gentleman  of  very  actire,  energetic 
temperament,  83r8tematic  and  practical  in  everything 
that  he  does,  courteous  and  polite  in  demeanor  to  all, 
and  as  a  business  man  and  bank  director  has  no  su- 
perior. His  earnest  spirit  and  good  sense  in  execu- 
tiTe  management  make  him  invaluable  as  a  co-woricer 
in  all  enterprises.  He  avoids  ostentation  in  every 
particular,  and  is  as  discreet  and  practical  in  all  his 
tastes  as  he  is  reliable  in  his  character.  Socially  he 
is  noted  for  his  genial  traits,  kindness  of  heart,  and 
steadfastness  in  the  discharge  of  all  moral  and  re- 
ligious duties. 

John  H.  Berdan.— The  Berdan  family  traces  its 
descent  to  an  original  ancestor  who  fled  from  France 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1682, 
and  came  to  this  country  with  a  wife  and  son  named 
John,  in  connection  with  the  persecuted  Huguenots. 
He  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  which  the  city  V)f 
Brooklyn  now  stands,  where  he  cultivated  the  soil  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  son  John  set- 
tled at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers.  His  descendants  have  since  been 
numerous  in  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties. 

John  H.  Berdan  was  bom  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on 
Nov.  16,  1832.  His  parents  were  David  and  Eliza^ 
beth  (Schoonmaker)  Berdan,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade.  He  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  Paterson,  and  died  on  April  27,  1848, 
aged  forty-six  years ;  his  wife  died  on  Aug.  16, 1870, 
aged  about  sixty-three.  Of  the  three  children  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  only  son.  He  grew  up  in 
the  city  of  Paterson,  and  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  graduating  at  the  High  School 
when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  that 
time  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  shoe-store  of  John 
O'Neill,  on  Congress  Street,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  Brown  A  Van 
Emburgh,  dry-goods  merchants,  in  the  old  Phoenix 
Building  on  Main  Street,  where  he  filled  the  position 
of  clerk  for  about  three  years  more.  He  then  went  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  clerked  in  the  dry-goods 
store  of  J.  T.  Rea,  on  Broadway,  for  one  year,  at 


1  Thtf  Is  DO  plaoe  for  an  extondod  notic*  of  thb  fluDont  place,  where 
many  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation  delighted  to  epeak  on  the  political 
iMoee  of  the  day,  bat  to  give  eome  permanent  record  of  it  we  gtre  the 
inecription  on  the  picture  of  the  bailding : 

**  The  Wigwam,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  designed  and  erected  by  Ool.  Andrew 
Derrom,  in  the  inmmer  of  1804,  on  lots  Noe.  26, 28,  30,  32  Broadway,  at 
an  expense  of  $4000,  oontriboted  by  John  J.  Brown,  J.  S.  Christie,  0.  M. 
K.  Paalison,  Adam  Osrr,  W.  0.  Beckwith,  Henry  H .  Low,  William  Gled- 
hill,  H.  0.  Stimson,  Esra  Osbom,  Darid  B.  Beam,  J.  P.  Haiitoon,  for  the 
«te  of  the  Bepnlican  party  at  the  Presidential  campaign  in  that  year.** 


the  termination  of  which  time  he  entered  the  Pater- 
son office  of  the  Paterson  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company.  He  first  became  a  derk  in  the  office,  and 
was  then  promoted  to  the  position  of  ticket-agent,  and 
finally  to  that  of  freight  superintendent  at  Paterson. 
He  continued  to  hold  the  latter  position  until  Not. 
28, 18$9,  when  he  became  the  agent  for  Fuller's  Pat- 
erson and  New  York  Ehipress,  which  was  at  that  time 
contioUed  by  James  Fiek^  Jr.,  of  the  Erie  Railway 
Company.  On  April  18,  1872,  in  connection  with 
Oustavus  A.  Fuller,  Eugene  W.  Guindon,  and  John 
W.  Peck,  he  purchased  the  express  business  from  the 
Erie  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Peck  subsequently 
withdrew  from  the  concern,  and  the  business  is  now 
owned  by  the  remaining  partners.  Mr.  Berdan  has 
the  entire  management  of  the  Paterson  business,  and 
through  close  attention  to  his  duties  and  the  intelli- 
gent direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  concern  has  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  a  large  and  successful  business. 
The  contract  with  the  Erie  Railway  requires  the  com- 
pany to  handle  one  hundred  tons  of  freight  a  day,  but 
fifty  tons  more  per  day  are  actually  handled  by  the 
concern,  and  the  annual  amount  paid  to  the  Erie 
Company  is  about  forty-five  thousand  or  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  goods  of  the  company  are  carried 
in  special  pipe-cars,  with  steam  brakes,  eight  trains  a 
day  being  received  from  New  York,  and  two  going  to 
New  York.  Twelve  teams  of  horses  arelept  busy  in 
Paterson  carrying  the  freight  handled  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Berdan  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  large  and  successful  enterprise.  He  is 
closely  identified  with  the  institutions  of  his  native 
city,  and  sustains  a  good  reputation  in  the  community. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  Paterson  Light- 
Guard,  and  resigned  the  office  of  first  lieutenant  of 
Company  A  about  a  year  ago.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  old  City  Blues,  under  Capt.  George 
Griffith.  He  has  never  been  an  aspirant  after  politi- 
cal position,  but  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  tiie 
city  he  was  elected  collector  of  the  E^ast  Ward,  and 
held  the  position  for  two  years.  He  is  a  member  f»f 
the  Paterson  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  Joppa  Lodge, 
No.  29,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  He  married  Margaret  K, 
daughter  of  Aaron  and  Nancy  Jacobus,  of  New  York, 
and  has  two  sons,  William  and  John  H.  Berdan,  both 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  express  business  with 
their  father. 

Garret  I.  Blauyelt  is  a  son  of  John  Joseph  Blan- 
velt,  a  native  of  Orangetown,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  his  fieither  pursued  the  calling  of  a  &rmer. 
John  J.  Blauvelt  removed  to  Totowa,  Passaic  Co.,  N. 
J.,  in  1810,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  near 
the  present  location  of  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum. 
He  died  about  the  year  1854.  He  was  twice  married ; 
his  first  wife  was  Rachel  Van  Orden,  who  bore  him  a 
family  of  seven  children,  viz. :  Joseph,  James,  John, 
C^ret  I.,  Hannah,  who  married  Edo  Van  8aun, 
Cornelius,  and  Thomas,  who  died  in  early  manhood. 
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John  Avison  was  born  in  Saddlevvorth, 
Yorkshire,  England,  on  May  17,  1805.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Annis  (Broadbent)  Avi- 
son, and  their  children  were  Mary,  who  mar- 
ried Thomas  Hurst;  John,  Thomas,  Joseph, 
Jonathan,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Charles  Fos- 
ter, of  Jersey  City ;  Sarah,  wife  of  Robert  Lisle, 
of  Jersey  City ;  and  David,  who  is  in  California. 
All  the  children  came  to  this  country,  except 
Thomas  and  Jonathan. 

John  Avison,  father  of  our  subject,  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  1826,  the  year  in  which  his 
wife  died,  and  located  at  Paterson.  He  worked 
at  his  trade  of  shoemaking  for  a  few  months, 
and  died  in  1827.  His  son  John  received  an 
ordinary  English  education,  and  learned  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker  with  his  father.  In  1827 
he  came  to  this  country  and  worked,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Joseph  Gledhill,  at  shoemaking  for  a 
short  time.  Soon  after  he  started  a  shop  of  his 
own  in  Congress  (now  Market)  Street,  where  he 
continued  industriously  at  work  until  1856.  In 
the  year  1855  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  he  now  devotes  his  entire  time  in  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  his  ofSce.  He  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  hold  the  position  of  justice, 
and  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  office  in 
an  intelligent  and  capable  manner. 


Squire  Avison  is  widely  known  in  Paterson 
as  one  of  the  oldest  justices  of  the  city,  and  as 
one  who,  while  transacting  a  large  amount  of 
I  business,  has  maintained  a  reputation  for  integ- 
I  rity  and  honorable  dealing.     He  has  acted  as 
I  administrator  and  executor  of  a  large  number  of 
estates,  and  held  a  number  of  positions  of  im- 
portance in  ^%  city.     He  was  a  member  of  the 
school  board  for  three  years,  overseer  of  the 
poor  for  a  number  of  terms,  poormaster  in  1851 
-52  under  the  city  government,  and  filled  the 
oflBce  of  police  justice  from  1856  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Recorder's  Court. 

He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
teligious  matters,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Cross  Street  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Market  Street  Church,  and  filled  the 
important  position  of  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  that  body  during  the 
building  of  the  church  edifice  now  in  use. 

He  was  married  in  1827  to  Esther  Bentley, 
who  came  with  him  to  this  country.  She  died 
in  December,  1880.  Of  the  twelve  children 
but  three  are  living,  namely :  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  Robert  W.  Crawford;  p]mma;  and  Susan, 
wife  of  Harmon  Goetschius. 
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Our  subject  is  the  last-remaining  member  of  his 
&mily.  Cornelius  was  a  worthy  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Beformed  denomination,  preached  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  at  Schraalenburgh,  Bergen  Co.,  and  at 
other  points,  and  died  in  the  spring  of  1881,  while  in 
the  discharge  of  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate  at 
Linlithgo,  N.  Y.  The  mother  died  in  1836,  in  her 
aixty-seoond  year.  In  his  old  age  Mr.  Blauvelt  mar- 
ried for  a  companion  Sarah,  widow  of  Isaac  Blau- 
velt. 

Garret  I.  Blauvelt  was  bom  in  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,  March  18, 1807.  His  educational  advantages 
were  very  limited.  At  the  age  of  three  years  he  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Totowa,  and  was  reared  on 
his  Other's  farm.  On  Nov.  28,  1884,  he  married 
Ann,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Catherine  (Marselis)  Van 
Saun,*of  Preakness,  Passaic  Co.  She  was  bom  July 
25, 1809.  Three  years  after  their  marriage  Mr.  Blau- 
velt divided  his  farm  at  Totowa  among  his  four  chil- 
dren,— James,  John,  Hannah,  and  Gkirret  I.,  and  the 
latter  engaged  in  farming  and  gardening  on  his  own 
account.  He  erected  a  residence  and  outbuildings  on 
his  portion  of  the  estate  in  1836,  and  continued  at  that 
point  until  July,  1855,  when  he  disposed  of  his  farm 
and  stock  and  removed  to  the  city  of  Paterson.  A 
few  years  prior  to  his  locating  in  Paterson  he  had 
purchased  the  old  bank  property  on  Main  Street,  and 
he  now  erected  thereon  five  substantial  stores,  three 
stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and 
three  feet.  Two  of  these — those  occupied  by  Free- 
land  &  Cook  and  John  Green — ^he  still  owns,  the 
other  three  having  been  sold  to  Charles  Feder. 

Since  his  residence  in  Paterson  Mr.  Blauvelt  has 
engaged  in  no  business  other  than  to  lease  and  super- 
intend his  Main  Street  property.  He  has  neverthe- 
less taken  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  calculated 
to  promote  the  welfiure  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  and 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Paterson  Or- 
phan Asylum  in  1864,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  since  that  time.  He  has  also  been 
one  of  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  the  support  of 
that  institution.  The  institution  is  located  on  Mar- 
ket Street  near  Madison  Avenue,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  doing  much  good  during  the  seventeen  years' 
of  its  existence.  Mr.  Blauvelt  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber for  many  years  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church 
of  Paterson,  and  has  been  officially  connected  with 
that  body  as  elder  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Passaic 
County  Bible  Society,  and  was  for  nine  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  is  a  me^iber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Second  National  Bank  of  Paterson,  and  has  been 
since  the  organization  of  that  institution.  He  has 
never  been  an  aspirant  after  public  position,  and  has 
led  an  industrious,  modest,  and  faithful  life.  His 
aged  wife  is  still  his  companion  in  his  declining  years, 
and  as  they  have  lived,  it  is  probable  they  will  soon 
go  down  to  the  grave  together.    No  children  have 


blessed  their  union,  though  considerable  property  has 
been  accumulated  by  industry  and  thrift.  Mr.  Blau- 
velt erected  his  substantial  residence  on  Division 
Street  in  1871. 

Dr.  Hiles  Davenport. — Probably  no  profession  in 
the  world  has  made  such  rapid  strides  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  than  has  that  of  dentistry.  Prior 
to  that  period  the  study  and  care  of  the  teeth  was 
limited  to  those  who  made  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  a  specialty,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  very  much  as  blood-letting  and 
tooth-drawing  were  once  included  among  the  fhnc- 
tions  of  a  barber.  Many  persons  are  still  living 
who  can  distinctly  remember  when  the  scalpel  and 
forceps  were  as  necessary  instruments  in  a  barber- 
shop as  a  pair  of  shears  or  a  razor.  The  first  dental 
college  in  the  world  was  established  in  Baltimore  in 
the  year  1839.  Since  that  time  the  science  of  dentistry 
has  developed,  until  it  now  ranks  among  the  most 
useful  and  artistic  of  the  professions,  and  includes 
among  its  representatives  men  of  education,  culture, 
and  high  social  standing.  The  development  of  the 
science  has  been  rapid,  and  a  profession  that  is  the 
offspring  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  proven 
tenacious  of  old  ideas  nor  unfitted  itself  for  growth 
and  improvement  by  a  blind  devotion  to  the  errors  of 
the  past,  so  that  the  science  of  dentistry  as  it  exists 
to-day  is  the  exact  antipodes  of  that  which  received 
the  attention  of  its  professors  but  a  few  years  ago. 
The  most  rapid  improvement  has  been  made  in  oper- 
ative dentistry,  in  which  there  has  been  almost  an 
entire  revolution.  The  highest  point  at  first  attainable 
was  to  fill  such  teeth  as  were  slightly  decayed,  where- 
as by  the  aid  of  the  various  improved  dental  instru- 
ments, together  with  medical  treatment  of  the  teeth, 
the  profession  are  not  only  enabled  to  preserve  teeth 
slightly  decayed,  but  to  restore  and  preserve  them 
for  many  years.  The  early  practice  advocated  smooth- 
pointed  instruments  for  use  in  filling  and  non-cohesive 
gold,  whereas  serrated  instruments  and  cohesive  gold 
are  now  recognized  as  the  proper  thing. 

Artificial  teeth  were  in  use  as  early  as  Washing- 
ton's time,  and  he  himself  is  alleged  to  have  worn 
them ;  but  at  that  early  day  they  were  carved  out  of 
solid  pieces  of  ivory,  and  involved  great  labor  and 
expense.  The  later  improvements  made  in  this  direc- 
tion and  their  introduction  into  general  use  have 
added  largely  to  both  the  attractions  and  difliculties 
of  the  profession,  and  drawn  to  it  many  possessed  of 
superior  mechanical  skill. 

Formerly  the  plates  in  which  the  teeth  are  set 
were  made  only  of  gold  and  silver,  which  necessarily 
made  them  both  heavy  and  costly,  whereas  now 
plates  are  made  not  only  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also 
of  platinum,  rubber,  and  celluloid.  Rubber  plates 
were  not  introduced  until  about  1854,  and  celluloid 
much  more  recently.  The  filling  of  artificial  teeth  is 
also  a  leading  branch  of  the  science,  requiring  both 
skill,  judgment,  and  delicacy  when  properly  done. 
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The  city  of  Patenon  has  a  namber  of  repreeenta-  i  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1882,  and  is  now  prac- 


live  dentists,  who  attend  aMidaonslj  to  their  pro- 
fession and  reflect  credit  upon  it.  Prominent  among 
these  is  Dr.  Miles  Davenport,  who  was  bom  on  June 
19,  1831,  in  the  town  of  Mount  Hope,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.  His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Susan  (Dunlop) 
Davenport,  and  their  children  five  in  number, — four 
sons  and  a  daughter.  The  early  education  of  Dr. 
Davenport  was  derived  at  the  district  schools  of  his 
locality,  and  he  subsequently  attended  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  concluded  his 
studies  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  After  leaving  school 
he  taught  for  two  years  in  the  village  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  then  returned  to  Orange  County,  where  he 
entered  as  a  student  of  dentistry  with  Pease,  Graham 
A  Royce,  who  had  offices  at  both  Middletown  and 
Goshen.     Dr.  Royce  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of 


ticing  his  profession  at  Paterson  in  connection  with 
his  father. 

Isaac  D.  Blanvalt. — ^The  Blauvelt  family  resided 
in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  at  an  early  day.  Thomas 
Blauvelt,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  county  for 
many  years,  and  transacted  a  large  amount  of  public 
business.  He  removed  to  Pompton,  Passaic  Co., 
N.  J.,  at  an  early  period,  where  he  operated  a  grist- 
mill and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  son 
Daniel  succeeded  him  at  the  same  place  and  followed 
the  same  line  of  business. 

Isaac  D.  Blauvelt  was  born  on  Sept  6, 1827.  His 
parents  were  Isaac  D.  and  Isabella  (Patterson)  Blau- 
velt, and  he  was  the  only  child.  The  former  was  a 
shoemaker  by  trade,  and  followed  that  pursuit  tn  the 


the  Baltimore  College.    Dr.  Davenport  served  his  I  city  of  Newark  for  several  years,  dying  at  the  age  of 


apprenticeship  at  Goshen  for  three  years,  becoming  ' 
ftilly  conversant  with  all  branches  of  the  business, 
and  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  ■ 
where  he  established  an  office,  and  also  one  at  Nyack, 
in  the  same  State.    He  removed  to  the  city  of  Pater-  ' 
son  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  John  Lum,  the  oldest 
practitioner  here  at  that  time,  in  the  fall  of  1865,  but  I 
retained  his  offices  at  Haverstraw  and  Nyack  until  a  i 
few  years  ago,  when  he  disposed  of  the  former  to  Dr. 
Rice  and  the  latter  to  Dr.  Lamb. 

Dr.  Davenport  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Paterson  since  the  period  mentioned, 
and  for  four  years  past  has  occupied  the  commodious 
and  attractive  offices  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Elli- 
son Streets.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
skillful  and  successful  practitioners  in  the  city,  and 
does  a  large  business.  He  has  confined  himself  closely 
to  his  profession,  keeping  pace  with  the  changes  and 
improvements  made  in  it,  and  constantly  adding  to 


twenty-eight.  Mr.  Blauvelt  received  only  an  ordinary 
English  education,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  to 
learn  the  trade  of  carriage-making  with  Isaac  Riker, 
of  Little  Falls,  Passaic  Co.  After  about  a  year  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Deacon  John  Gardner,  of 
Newark,  and  a  short  time  after  of  John  D.  Hogan, 
of  Paterson,  with  whom  he  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship and  remained  two  years.  He  then  went  to  work 
in  the  car-shops  of  the  Paterson  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  which  stood  on  the  present  site  of  St.  John's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  he  remained  ^o 
years  in  the  wood- work  department.  He  wa.^  then 
prostrated  by  the  smallpox  for  three  months,  and 
upon  his  recovery  established  the  carriage  business 
in  a  small  way  in  Arch  Street,  near  North  Main, 
without  capital  and  in  a  weak  bodily  condition.  He 
remained  at  this  point  for  about  four  years,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  close  application  to  business  in  building 
up  considerable  trade,  and  in  making  a  reputation  for 


his  knowledge  and  acquiring  skill  by  his  extended  i  himself  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  car^ 


practice.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  utilize  Good- 
year's  patent  rubber-plate,  and  purchased  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  its  use  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  He 
was  also  the  first  in  Paterson  to  successfully  use 
nitrous  oxide  gas  for  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  still 
employs  it  largely  in  his  practice.  He  also  uses  a 
great  many  of  Allen's  patent  continuous-gum  plates, 
mounted  on  platinum  (said  to  be  the  most  cleanly. 


nages.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  increased  facilities 
for  manufacture,  he  removed  his  establishment  to 
River  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Passaic  Hotel,  where 
he  remained  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1860  he  re- 
moved to  the  comer  of  Market  and  Prince  Streets, 
'and  continued  at  that  point  until  1865,  when  he  was 
burned  out,  and  having  no  insurance,  suffered  a  loss 
of  about  seven  thousand  dollars.    The  same  year  he 


healthy,  and  life-like  of  any  plates  made),  and  is  the  '  purchased  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 


only  dentist  in  Paterson  who  makes  them.  He  is  a 
good  mechanic,  does  a  neat  class  of  work,  and  has 
been  enabled  through  long  experience  to  make  a 
number  of  valuable  improvements  and  changes.  He 
is  popular  in  the  community,  of  strict  integrity  in  all 
his  business  relations,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
many  friends. 

Dr.  Davenport  was  married  in  February,  1857,  to 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Nicholas  C.  Blauvelt,  of  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y.  His  only  son,  Willis  Davenport, 
studied  dentistry  with  him,  attended  lectures  at  the 
Philadelphia  Dental  College,  from  which   he  was 


Useful  Manufactures  the  site  of  his  present  factory 
on  Paterson  Street  and  erected  the  building.  He  has 
been  since  engaged  in  the  general  manufacture  of 
carriages  and  sleighs  of  all  kinds  at  that  point,  and 
has  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Passaic 
County.  He  does  a  good  class  of  work,  and  is  carry- 
ing on  a  large  and  successful  business, 

Mr.  Blauvelt  has  confined  his  labors  closely  to  his 
business,  and  engaged  but  little  in  public  afiaiis.  At 
the  same  time,  while  no  aspirant  aft^r  political  pre- 
ferment, he  has  been  called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to 
fill  several  positions  of  importance.    He  represented 
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the  North  Ward  in  the  board  of  education  for  three 
years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  when  the  pres- 
ent school  system  was  organized.  He  was  alderman 
from  the  same  ward  for  two  years,  and  filled  that  posi- 
tion at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  also  repre- 
sented the  Third  District  of  Passaic  County,  consist- 
ing of  the  North  Ward  and  the  townships  of  Little 
Jails,  Manchester,  Wayne,  Pompton,  and  West  Mil- 
ford,  in  the  State  Legislature  for  two  years.  He  takes 
an  active  interest  in  local  affairs,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Paterson  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  Ivanhoe  Lodge, 
No.  88,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Paterson.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  "New  Church''  (Swedenborgian),  on 
Division  Street,  and  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  that 
body  for  a  number  of  years,  and  reader  to  the  society 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  His  first  wife  was  Abbie, 
daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Winans,  of  Paterson,  who 
died  in  1866.  None  of  the  five  children  attained  adult 
age.  His  present  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1868,  was 
Elizabeth  Flitcroft,  of  Paterson.  Of  the  two  children, 
Mary  D.  is  the  only  one  living. 


CHAPTER    LXXL 
WAYNE. 

The  township  of  Wayne  in  point  of  antiquity  of  set- 
tlement may  be  regarded  as  the  second  in  the  county. 
It  was  chosen  as  a  residence  by  the  most  distinguished 
pioneers  of  the  county,  Capt.  Arent  Schuyler  and  Maj. 
Anthony  Brockholst,  as  early  as  1697,  two  years  after 
the  purchase  of  the  land  had  been  effected,  and  long 
before  adjacent  portions  of  the  county  were  inhabited 
by  other  than  the  wandering  tribes  of  Indians  who  peo- 
pled the  valley.  Though  it  is  probable  that  portions 
of  the  Revolutionary  army  were  encamped  within  the 
borders  of  the  township,  and  that  Gren.  Wayne  found 
this  a  convenient  temporary  abiding-place,  no  inci- 
dents of  especial  moment  transpired,  and  no  engage- 
ments of  importance  occurred  here.  The  ground 
was,  however,  repeatedly  traversed  by  bodies  of  troops 
from  both  armies.  Though  the  township  has  some 
manufacturing  interests  of  importance,  it  is  princi- 
pally an  agricultural  district,  and  abounds  in  well- 
tilled  and  productive  farms. 

There  are  two  portions  of  the  township,  known 
respectively  as  Preakness  and  Pacquanack.  These 
are  simply  localities  or  districts,  and  represent  no 
distinctive  or  commercial  importance.  Preakness 
lies  on  the  eastern  side,  while  Pacquanack  embraces 
a  large  portion  of  the  western  boundary  of  Wayne. 

Two  railroads  pass  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  township,— the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad,  with  a  station  at  Mountain  View, 
a  hamlet  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  township, 
and  the  Mont  Clair  and  Greenwood  Lake,  with  a 
depot  at  Wayne  Station  and  one  at  Singac. 


The  Morris  Canal  also  traverses  the  township,  and 
affords  additional  facilities  of  transportation. 

The  value  of  real  estate  in  Wayne  is  1656,680,  and 
of  personal  property  $87,600.  The  total  amount 
raised  by  tax  for  the  past  year  was  $10,000,  which 
was  apportioned  as  follows:  State  and  county  tax, 
$5358  ;  township  tax,  $1190 ;  road  tax,  $8100.  The 
rate  per  cent,  is  $1.30  per  hundred. 

Hatoral  Features. — The  soil  of  Wayne  is  com- 
posed principally  of  sand  and  trap-rock,  the  northern 
portion  being  rocky  and  broken,  and  frequently  mixed 
with  a  gravelly  loam.  The  eastern  border  abounds 
in  clay  loam  with  a  formation  of  trap-rock,  which 
is  apparent  at  many  points.  The  central  portion, 
especially  along  the  valley  of  the  Singac  stream,  is 
very  fertile,  and  displays  a  land  that  for  productive- 
ness is  unsurpassed  in  the  township.  The  southern 
part  is  low,  and  abounds  principally  in  beds  of  clay, 
which  are  utilized  in  brick-making.  Two  ranges  of 
mountains  are  apparent  in  the  township,  that  on  the 
eastern  side  being  generally  designated  as  the  Second 
Range,  and  that  in  the  centre  as  the  Third  Range. 

The  Pequannock  River  flows  along  the  western 
border  of  the  township,  and  the  Singac  Brook  rises 
in  the  north  portion  of  Wayne,  flows  southwesterly, 
and  pours  its  waters  into  the  Passaic  River  above 
Little  Falls.  It  affords  a  water-power  for  two  grist- 
mills and  the  same  number  of  saw-mills. 

There  is  some  valuable  stone  in  the  townsbip, 
there  being^  one  quarry  on  lands  of  James  Graham, 
and  another  on  lands  of  the  Pompton  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  which  are  not  being  at  present  developed. 

Early  Setttements.— The  second  settlement  in  the 
county  of  Passaic  was  made  by  Maj.  Anthony  Brock- 
hoist  and  Capt.  Arent  Schuyler  in  1695,  and  included 
what  is  now  the  greater  part  of  Wayne  township. 
During  this  period  Indians  were  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  the  white  inhabitants  who  soon  after  popu- 
lated the  region  learned  their  language,  and  made  it 
the  medium  of  conversation  when  they  met  for  ex- 
change and  barter.  Tradition  says  that  the  red  men 
had  at  this  time  a  few  acres  planted  near  what  is 
known  as  the  Schuyler  Basin,  and  that  there  existed 
an  Indian  orchard  at  Pacquanack,  near  the  present 
residence  of  ex-Sheriff  Ryerson.  Associated  with 
Schuyler  and  Brockholst  in  the  purchase  of  land 
were  Samuel  Byard,  Oeorge  Ryerson,  John  Mead, 
Samuel  Berrie,  and  David  and  Hendrick  Mandeville, 
who  mutually  agreed  to  purchase  five  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  of  the  proprietors  of  East 
Jersey.  The  Indians  having  claimed  the  whole 
valley,  it  was  found  necessary  to  purchase  their 
right,  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  the  title.  This 
was  effected  on  the  6th  of  June,  1695,  by  Arent 
Schuyler  in  behalf  of  his  associates,  for  merchandise, 
wampum,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  This  included  not  only  the  area  mentioned, 
but  all  the  tract  lying  between  the  Passaic  on  the 
south,  Pompton  on  the  north,  and  between  the  foot 
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of  the  hills  on  the  east  and  west  The  pAtent  from 
the  proprietora  for  five  thoosaod  fire  handred  acres 
to  Brockholst,  Schuyler,  and  their  associates  bore 
date  Nov.  11,  I6d5,  and  the  land  laj  apon  the  east 
side  of  the  Peqnannock  River. 

This  purchase  was  divided  into  three  patents.  The 
first  was  designated  as  the  "  Lower  Pacqnanac  patent," 
and  began  at  what  was  called  the  deep  golly  and  mn 
of  water  just  above  the  lowlands,  named  Pequannock, 
and  extended  south  to  the  Passaic  River,  about  three 
miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  contain- 
ing two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Of  this 
patent,  Brockholst  sold  a  third  part  to  Nicholas  Byard. 
The  tract  was  then  divided  equally  between  the  two 
parties,  Brockholst,  Schuyler,  and  Byard  forming  the 
first  party,  and  Mead,  Berry,  Ryerson,  and  the  Man- 
devilles  the  second  party,  it  being  decided  by  lot  that 
the  last-named  party  should  have  the  southern  part 
and  the  first  three  the  northern  half  of  this  tract. 

The  second  patent,  known  as  the  *'  Upper  Paoqua- 
nac  patent,"  extended  from  Uie  deep  gully  and  ran 
to  a  line  running  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pompton 
River,  or  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ramapo  River, 
and  contained  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

The  one-third  of  this  patent  was  also  sold  to  Nich- 
olas Byard.  It  remained  intact  until  1755,  when  it 
was  divided  between  Harry  Brockholst,  Philip  Schuy- 
ler, and  the  four  sons  of  Samuel  Byard,  desceudants 
and  heirs  of  the  original  owners. 

The  third  was  known  as  the  *'  Pompton  patent." 
It  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pompton  or 
Ramapo  River  up  the  Pequannock  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  ran  back  from 
the  river  east  nearly  the  same  distance,  containing 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Of  this  Brockholst 
and  Schuyler  alsci  sold  one-third  of  their  right  to 
^Nicholas  Byard.  It  was  then  divided  between  the 
two  parties  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lower  Pacquanac 
patent,  in  this  case  the  southern  part  falling  to  the 
three  and  the  northern  to  the  five. 

The  party  of  five  concerned  in  the  first  and  third 
patents  thus  possessed  two  thousand  acres,  which  came 
to  them  in  the  division,  and  for  which  they  paid  the 
proprietors  of  East  Jersey  two  hundred  pounds. 
•After  this  general  division  it  is  probable  that  the 
respective  parties  divided  in  an  equitable  manner  the 
tracts  and  converted  them  into  farms.  Some  of  this 
land  has  been  owned  by  successive  generations,  and 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 

In  the  year  1697,  Anthony  Brockholst  and  A  rent 
Schuyler  settled  in  what  is  now  the  township  of 
Wayne,  the  former  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Maj.  William  Colfax,  and  the  lat- 
ter on  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  Col&x. 
They  may  therefore  be  considered  not  only  as  the 
pioneers  of  tlie  township,  but  of  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. 

Maj.  Brockholst  had  one  son,  Henry,  and  four 
daughters, — Mary,  who  became,  so  far  as  can  be  de- 


termined, the  wife  of  Adrian  Verplanck;  Janette, 

who  married  Col.  Frederick  PhiUipae,  of  Westeheater 

County,  N.  Y. ;  Susannah,  who  became  Mrs.  French ; 

and  JudiUi. 

,      He  died  in  the  summer  of  1723,  leaving  his  prop- 

;  erty  to  his  wife,  and  after  her  death  to  his  childreii. 

:  His  son  Henry  married  Maria  Verplanck,  and  left  no 

iasue.    The  name  thus  became  extinct  in  the  county. 

Arent  Schuyler  was  bom  in  1662,  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 

was  twice  married,  and  remained  in  Wayne  township 

'  until  1710,  when  he  removed  to  New  Barbadoes, 

Bergen  Co.,  and  developed  the  valuable  copper-mines 

;  found  on  his  property.    He  had  eight  childrra,  and 

may  be  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Schuyler 

!  family  in  New  Jersey.    His  death  occurred  in  17S2. 

I      George  Ryerson,  who  purchased,  in  connection  with 

I  other  parties,  a  portion  of  the  patents  above  named, 

I  probably  followed  as  a  settler  soon  after  the  advoit  of 

Brockholst  and  Schuyler.    He  had  a  son   C^rge, 

I  whose   son    Abraham   married    Sarah   Mandeville. 

They  had  seven  children, — Abram,  Peter,  Nicholas, 

I  and  four  daughters.    Abram  married  Sarah  Bnsh,  of 

I  Essex  County,  and  had  children,— George  A.,  Anna, 

Alfred,  John  A.,  and  Sarah  Louisa  (Mrs.  Wm.  An- 

<  derson).    Of  this  number  Alfred  and  the  widow  and 

!  chiidrenof  George  A.  reside  in  the  township.     Among 

I  other  representatives  of  the  Ryerson  fiunily  in  Wayne 

are  Wm.  F.  Ryerson,  Abram  M.,  Lucas,  Abram  N., 

,  Gillium,  and  the  sons  of  Nicholas,  Husel,  and  Zadoc 

I  Members  of  the  family  are  also  found  elsewhere  in 

,  the  county. 

I  The  Jacobus  family  are  among  the  earliest  settlers, 
I  though  none  of  the  name  are  now  residents  of  the 
I  township.  The  first  who  settled  in  Wayne  was 
I  Cobus  Jacobus,  who  purchased  the  tract  now  occu- 
I  pied  by  his  great-grandsons,  Thomas  and  Nicholas  J. 
I  Doremus.  He  had  one  son,  Ralph,  who  occupied  the 
;  property  during  the*  Revolutionary  period,  and  mar- 
ried Jane .    They  had  a  daughter  Susan,  who 

.  became  the  wife  of  Peter  Doremus,  when  the  name 
became  extinct,  and  the  property  passed  to  the  latter 
,  family. 

"  The  Doremus  family  were  not  among  the  original 
settlers  here,  and  the  name  of  the  forefiither  in  this 
country  cannot  be  stated,  but,  as  &r  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained,  they  came  from  Middleburg,  on  the  island  of 
I  Zealand,  in  Holland,  about  the  year  1685,  and  settled 
at  Acquackanonk.  There  appear  to  have  been  four 
brothers, — Johannes,  Thomas,  Hendrick,  and  Josis. 
Johannes  was  born  in  Holland,  and  the  others  in  this 
country,  at  Acquackanonk.  He  married,  Aug.  9, 1710, 
Elizabeth  Ackerman ;  Thomas  married,  Oct.  4,  ITli, 
Anneke  Abrahamse  Ackerman;  Hendrick  married, 
April  14, 1714,  Annetie  Essels ;  Josis  married,  Mait^h 
16,  1717,  Maritze  Berdan.  Johannes  lived  at  Preak- 
ness,  and  died  between  1754-58,  leaving  a  son  Corne- 
lius, who  is  probably  the  one  that  lived  at  Paraip- 
pany,  and  from  whom  the  greater  part  of  that  name 
in  this  valley  are  descended.'' 
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This  Cornelius,  who  probably  spent  his  life  in  Mor- 
ris County,  had  among  his  children  Thomas  and 
John,  both  residents  of  Morris  County,  while  a  third 
son  located  in  Bergen  County.  Thomas  married  Ba- 
chel  Peer,  and  had  children, — Cornelius,  Peter,  Benja- 
min, John,  Francis,  and  one  daughter,  who  died  in 
youth.  Peter  removed  from  Morris  County,  in  Wayne 
township,  then  a  portion  of  Bergen  County,  and 
married  Susan  Jacobus.  Their  children  were  Ralph, 
Nicholas  J.,  Thomas,  Francis,  Cornelius,  and  one 
daughter,  Rachel.  Peter  spent  his  lifetime  and  died 
upon  the  land  now  owned  by  his  sons.  Among  other 
members  of  the  Doremus  family  in  the  township  are 
John,  George,  Abram,  and  Cornelius,  residing  at 
Preakness. 

The  Mandeville  family  are  descended  from  Qiles 
Jansen  Mandeville,  who  fled  from  Normandy,  in 
France,  to  Holland,  there  married  a  Dutchwoman, 
Elsje  Hendricks,  and  coming  from  Guelderland  to 
New  York  in  1647,  lived  in  what  was  called  Thap- 
paneconck,  near  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Twelfth 
Street.  His  son  Hendrick  married  first,  on  July  18, 
1680,  Anetje  Pieterse  Scholl,  and  lived  some  time  at 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and  on  her  death  married  the 
second  time,  April  21,  1699,  Elizabeth  Jane  Berry, 
and  about  this  time  removed  to  and  settled  at  Pac- 
quanac.  He  died  between  1709  and  1714,  and  left 
sons, — by  the  first  wife,  David ;  and  by  the  second, 
Hendrick,  Johannes,  and  Giles.  The  second  wife  of 
Hendrick  after  his  death  married  Brand  Jacobus, 
and  had  two  sons,  James  and  Abraham,  the  fore- 
Withers  of  the  Jacobus  family  in  this  section. 

Theunis  Dey,  a  relative  of  the  Ryerson  family,  was 
among  the  earliest  arrivals,  and  remained  for  some 
years.  He  ultimately  removed  with  his  family  to 
New  York,  and  became  an  influential  citizen. 

The  De  Bow  family  came  from  New  York  about 
1727,  as  in  that  year,  on  the  23d  of  May,  Garret  De 
Bow  married  Maria,  the  second  daughter  of  Paulus 
Van  Derbeek,  and  probably  soon  after  settled  in  the 
vicinity. 

A  portion  of  the  family  settled  at  Pompton  Plains. 
John,  one  of  the  descendants,  had  among  his  chil- 
dren John,  William,  Sarah,  Catherine,  and  Maria. 
John,  of  this  number,  married  Hester  Jacobus,  and 
became  a  resident  of  Wayne  township.  His  death 
occurred,  leaving  nine  children,  of  whom  Theodore 
and  Catherine  (Mrs.  Berdan)  reside  in  the  township. 

The  Colfax  family  are  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  township.  They  were  originally  from 
Connecticut,  and  first  represented  in  the  county  by 
Gen.  William  Colfax,  commander  of  Washington 
Life-Guards  during  the  Revolution.  While  at  the 
house  of  Casparus  Schuyler,  in  company  with  the 
general-in -chief  and  his  stafl",  he  met  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  his  host,  Hester,  whom  he  married  in  1783, 
after  which  he  made  the  county  his  residence.  His 
sons  were  Schuyler,  father  of  the  ex-Vice-President, 
Dr.  William,  and  George  W.    The  last  two  were  resi- 


dents of  the  township.  Mi^ .  William  W.  Colfax,  son  of 
G^rge  W.,  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  and  use- 
ful citizen  of  Wayne  township.  His  death,  which 
occurred  in  1878,  was  the  occasion  of  sincere  mourn- 
ing throughout  the  township,  not  more  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  acknowledged  ability  than  because  of 
his  integrity,  high  sense  of  honor,  and  kindly  nature. 
His  family  and  that  of  Dr.  Colfax  still  reside  in  the 
township. 

The  Jones  family  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  town- 
ship, Thomas  Jones  having  come  from  Long  Island 
in  1750,  and  settled  at  Pacquanack.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Solomon  Poole,  in  1749,  to 
whom  were  born  children, — Edward,  Mary,  Wil- 
liam, William  (2),  Sarah,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  and 
Nicholas.  Edward  married  Elizabeth  Kip,  and  had 
children, — Elizabeth,  Margaret,  and  Nicholas.  The 
latter  settled  on  the  homestead,  married  Hannah 
Johnston,  of  Wayne  township,  and  had  children, — 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Edward  N.,  William,  John,  James, 
Nicholas,  Lavinia,  and  Thomas,  of  whom  the  last 
named  resides  on  the  ancestral  land,  and  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  family  in  the  township. 

The  Merselis  fisimily  are  of  Holland  ancestry,  and 
first  settled  in  Bergen  County,  from  whence  Edo  re- 
moved to  Wayne  township,  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  his  grandson,  Peter  G.  Merselb.  Edo  had  four 
sons, — Edo,  Garret,  John,  and  Peter.  John  and 
Gkirret  settled  in  the  township,  the  latter  having  mar- 
ried Ellen  De  Gray,  to  whom  were  born  children, — 
Edo,  John,  Peter  G.,  Mary  (Mrs.  Van  Riper),  Jane 
(Mrs.  Benson),  Ann  (Mrs.  J.  I.  Hopper),  and  a  child 
who  died  in  infancy.  The  only  survivor  of  this  number 
is  Peter  G.,  who  lives  at  the  homestead.  John,  a  son 
of  John  above  named,  also  resides  in  the  township. 

James  Berdan,  the  earliest  member  of  the  family 
recalled  in  the  township  of  Wayne,  was  bom  in  1746, 
and  was  the  great-grandfather  of  James,  who  now 
occupies  the  homestead.  He  married  Rebecca  Ryer- 
son, born  in  1746,  and  had  children,  among  whom 
was  Albert,  whose  birth  occurred  in  1767.  He  married 
Mary  Ackerman,  born  in  1771,  and  had  children, — 
Jacob,  born  in  1790 ;  Christina,  whose  birth  occurred 
in  1793 ;  and  Rebecca,  born  in  1801.  Albert  died  in 
1887,  aged  seventy  years.  His  son  Jacob  married 
Catherine  Demarest,  and  had  children, — Sarah,  Maria, 
Albert,  Caroline,  Margaret,  John,  Rebecca,  James  D., 
and  William.  The  death  of  Jacob  Berdan  took  place 
in  1875.  Mrs.  Garret  Berdan  is  a  daughter  of  Albert 
above  mentioned. 

Another  Jacob  of  the  Berdan  family  removed  from 
Slauter  Dam  to  the  township,  where  he  died.  His 
sons  were  Richard,  Jacob,  John,  and  Garret,  all  of 
whom  settled  in  Wayne.  John  later  removed  to 
Passaic,  and  now  resides  in  Manchester,  while  Garret 
occupies  the  homestead. 

The  Van  Riper  family  were,  so  far  as  is  remem- 
bered, first  represented  by  Richard,  whose  son  Uriah 
settled  on  land  now  occupied  by  Andrew  P.  Hopper. 
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HehadchildreD, — Jacob  and  Elisabeth  (Mrs.  Dewitt).  < 
Jacob  married  Mary  Van  Riper,  of  Belleville,  N.  J., 
and  had  children, — Uriah,   Leah   Ann,  and    Mary  > 
Elizabeth.    Uriah  is  deceased,  and   his  widow  and 
two  daughters  represent  the  family  in  the  township.  , 
Andrew,  who  sprang  from  another  branch  of  the 
family,  also  resides  in  the  township. 

Nicholas  Kip  located  in  Lower  Preakness,  on  prop- 
erty now  owned  by  Traphagen  A  Doremus.  Among 
his  children  were  Cornelias  Kip  and  a  daughter 
Elisabeth,  who  married  Edward  Jones.  Cornelias 
had  among  his  children  Nicholas  and  John  and  sev- 
eral daughters,  among  whom  was  Rachel,  who  mar- 
ried Martin  Berry,  whose  son,  Henry  K.  Berry,  now 
resides  in  the  township.  John  Kip  left  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  name  of  Kip  has  become  extinct 
in  Wayne  township. 

The  Ackerson  family  resided  at  Nyack-on-the- 
Hudson.  John  Ackerson  married  with  the  Vander- 
bilt  family,  and  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
By  a  second  union  he  had  two  sons.  His  son  Corne- 
lius removed  to  the  township  in  1788,  and  married 
Jane  Van  Orden.  They  had  two  sons,  John  and 
Andrew,  the  former  of  whom  resides  in  Morris 
County,  and  the  latter  on  the  homestead. 

The  Doremus  family  was  represented  by  Richard 
Doremus,  who  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  the 
township,  but  in  1833  removed  from  the  vicinity, 
since  which  time  the  name  has  not  appeared  upon 
the  roll  of  the  township's  older  citizens. 

Sohoolf. — Schools  existed  at  a  very  early  day  in 
the  township  of  Wayne,  but  of  a  very  primitive  char- 
acter. The  first  effort,  according  to  cherished  tradi- 
tion, to  collect  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  for 
purposes  of  instruction  occurred  in  1776,  in  a  dag-out 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  northeast  of  Mead's 
Basin.  This  school-bouse,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
was  adorned  with  a  substantial  roof,  and  was  used  as  a 
stable  by  Oen.  Wayne  daring  the  Revolntionary  war 
while  stationed  in  the  vicinity.  To  this  spot  children 
came  a  distance  of  four  miles.  In  1779  a  stone  struc- 
ture was  erected  on  the  side  of  the  same  hill,  its  gen- 
eral appearance  being  more  that  of  a  fort  than  a  school- 
house.  The  earliest  teacher  recollected  is  James  C. 
Fallon.  In  1812  was  formed  the  Franklin  School 
Association,  the  members  who  effected  its  incorpora- 
tion being  A.  Ryerson,  Jr.,  Jacob  K.  Mead,  Simeon 
Doremus,  and  Lucas  Ryerson.  The  school  territory 
of  the  township  is  now  divided  into  five  districts,  as 
follows :  Franklin,  No.  13,  Jefferson,  No.  14,  Preak- 
ness, No.  15,  Washington,  No.  16,  and  Lafayette,  No. 
17.  The  district  clerks  are :  For  No.  13,  C.  D.  Rich- 
ards; for  No.  14,  Albert  Terhune;  for  No.  15,  R.  M. 
Torbet ;  for  No.  16,  L.  D.  Ryerson ;  and  for  No.  17, 
George  W.  Colfax.  The  total  value  of  school  prop- 
erty is  $8400,  and  the  number  of  children  in  the  town- 
ship 547.  The  total  amount  received  from  all  sources 
for  school  purposes  is  $2636.38. 

Early  Highways. — Many  of  the   highways   of 


Wayne  township  were  surveyed  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  are  associated  with  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Pacqnanack  road  b^^  at  Hoboken,  and  en- 
tering the  county  passed  through  Pateraon  and  Littie 
Falls.  It  then  followed  the  western  border  of  the 
township,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Pequannock  Ri?er 
until  its  arrival  at  Pompton,  where  it  crossed  the 
river,  and  continuing  on  to  Sussex  County,  entered 
New  York  State. 

This  highway  was  intimately  associated  with  some 
of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  traversed  ood- 
stantly  by  army-wagons  and  soldiers.  The  Preaknos 
road,  also  a  Revolutionary  highway,  and  the  scene  of 
much  activity  at  an  early  day  from  the  great  amount 
of  produce  transported  over  it,  passed  through  Ac- 
quackanonk,  now  Passaic,  and  on  to  Paterson,  from 
which  its  line  was  surveyed  through  Preakness  to 
Pompton  and  on  to  Sussex  County.  Both  these  rotds 
were  highways  of  great  importance  during  the  list 
century,  and  have  been  since  intersected  by  other 
roads,  which  were  found  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  country. 

The  road  territory  of  the  township  is  now  divided 
into  fifteen  districts,  over  which  preside  the  following 
overseers : 


Dtetiict. 

No.  I...  Peter  Ballej. 

•*    2....lleury  Kyer. 

**    3....Jtfn-iuiali  R.  Berd»D. 

**    4....Ge«trKe  R.  Berdiin. 

**   ft-.-.ttunvt  Berdao,  Jr. 

"   6....Hriinr  Vait. 

•*   7. ... Walter  (>>Iyer. 

**    8....B.J.  BMits. 


District 
I  No.    9....Cb«ri««  Spindkr. 
•*     IO....G.  W.  Colfiui. 
**    11  ...Gillfaun  R^ersna. 
,    **    12...  JanM  O.  Benka. 

••    14. .. Peter O.  Port 
I    **    16..  .Hesekiah  Braddock. 
17....Eli«s  Osboni. 


i 


Ciyil  Liat — '*  At  a  town-meeting  held  at  the  honse 
of  Henry  Casey,  at  Preakness,  in  the  township  of 
Wayne,  on  the  12th  of  April,  a.d.  1847,  pursaaol 
to  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  entitled  '  An  acl  to 
divide  the  township  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of 
Passaic,  and  to  establish  a  new  township,  to  be  called 
the  township  of  Wayne,*  Jacob  Berdan  was  ebosen 
moderator,  and  William  8.  Hogencamp  clerk." 

The  moderator  having  been  duly  sworn,  and  the 
clerk  having  taken  and  subscribed  to  the  oath  re- 
quired by  law,  it  was  on  motion  unanimously  resoWed 
that  this  town-meeting  vote  by  ballot,  whereapon  the 
moderator  proceeded  to  receive  the  ballots  offered,  and 
upon  an  estimate  and  canvass  of  all  the  votes  received, 
the  following-named  persons  were  found  to  be  elected 
to  the  offices  prefixed  to  their  respective  names: 

Judge  of  Election,  George  W.  Colfiuc ;  Town  Clerk, 
(George  Ryerson;  Assessor,  William  Sickles;  Col- 
lector, Nicholas  Kipp;  Chosen  Freeholders,  Henry 
Doremus,  Isaac  Schuyler;  Surveyor  of  Highways, 
U.  G.  Van  Riper,  N.  J.  Doremus ;  Township  Com- 
mittee, William  S.  Hogencamp,  J.  M.  Demarest,  Wil- 
liam W.  Colfax,  Gerret  Berdan,  George  G.  Ryerson ; 
Judges  of  Appeal,  D.  D.  Demarest,  John  D.  Ryenoo, 
Jacob  B.  Van  Riper;  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
John  A.  Ryerson ;  Constables,  Nicholas  Kipp,  John 
Reston. 


WAYNE. 
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The  remaining  more  important  township  officers  to 
the  present  date  are  as  follows : 

FftBEHOLOBM. 

1871-72,  DaTid  Bensen;  1878-74,  ISH-SO,  Jamet  D.  Berdan;  I860, 18fi«- 
57, 186»-a0,  William  GoMuc ;  1861,  Jamat  M.  Demarett;  1860,  John 
M.  DenarMi;  1864-66, 1861-63,  NichoUf  J.  Doi^miM ;  1868-69,  Pft- 
ter  Hopper;  1862-64,  CorneUui  J.  Jacobos;  1861-63,  Nicholas  Kip, 
Henry  I.  Mead;  1868,  Albert  T.  Meeks;  1866-67,  Peter  G.  Merse- 
lis;  1870,  John  P.  Quaokenbnsh;  1876-76,  Abram  M.  fLjenon; 
1864-66,  John  D.  Byenon ;  1847-49,  Isaac  Sofaayler;  1869-60,  John 
J.  Traphagen ;  1868,  Uriah  J.  Van  Biper;  1864-66, 1866-67,  Gome- 
lias  D.  Yreeland;  1881,  Peter  J.  Doremns.  i 

Township  Clbkks.  I 

1848-60,  G«>rge  A.  Byenon ;  1869-75,  Bobert  M.  Torbet ;  1876-81,  B.  J. 
Banta ;  1881,  Abraham  Byerson. 


1848-49,  Wm.  8.  Hogencaiup;  1850-61,  George  G.  Byerson;  1862,  Wm.  I 

C.  Strftton;  1864-66,  John  I.  Traphagen;    1866-67,  John  Stagg;  ; 

1868-M,  James  M.  Demarest ;  1860-68,  John  D.  ByerK>n ;  1864,  Philip  | 

Scfaayler;  1866-78,  Uriah  J.  Van  Biper ;  1879-81,  B.  M.  Torbet.  | 

OOLLBOTOBS.  I 

1818,  David  Shnrte;  1849,  Andrew  Ackerson ;  1860-61,  M.  J.  IK>r«mus; 

1852-64,1866,  Gomelins  Kipp;  1867-66,  Alfred  Byerson;  1867-69,  , 

1871-72,  Thomas  Jones ;  1868,  George  G.  Byerson  ;  1870,  Garret  H.  i 

Doremns:  1873-81,  G.  W.  Oolfiut.  | 

Township  Committbb.  i 

1818-60,  Henry  I.  Meade;  1848-60,  J.  M.  Demarest ;  1848-49, 1867,  Wil-  I 
liam  W.  GollWz  ;  1848-60,  Garret  Berdan ;  1848-49, 1866-66,  George  I 
G.  Byerwn ;  1849-61,  John  I.  Traphagen ;  1860-62,  Uriah  J.  Tan 
Biper;  1860-^1868-59,  Isaac  Schnyler;  1861-52,  Albert  B.  Yoor- 
heis;  1861-63,  Edo  Tan  8aun;  1862-54,  John  E.  Van  Ness;  1863,  { 
1866, Thomas  P.  Doremns;  1863-66,  Bichard  Oolfax;  1864-66,  D.  D.  | 
Deamreet,  Thomas  P.  Demarest ;  1864,  James  Hinchman  :  1856-67,  I 
David  Tompkins;  1866-69, Peter G.  Mersnlis ;  1866-67,  David  Shuart;  I 
1866-67, 1864-66, 1874-76,  William  0.  Bote ;  1857, 1861-63,  Jacob  G.  I 
Berdan  ;  1868-69, 1862-63,  Andrew  Ackerson ;  1858-69,  G.  B.  Jacobns ; 
1868-61,  Israel  Tompkins ;  1860-61,  Paul  W.  Byerson ;  1860-62,  Fred-  ' 
erick  Petrie;  1862,  Garret  Smith;  1863,  Peter  Tan  Allen,  Gerret  I 
Smith,  John  Van  Winkle;  1864-69, 1872,  James  D.  Berdan;  1865,  | 
1868.  J.  J.  Van  Winkle :  1860-62,  William  H.  Tmphagen ;  1864,  Is-  , 
rael  Badd,  Alexander  Morrow ;  1866-66,  Nicholas  J.  Doremns ;  1866,  { 
1870, 1872,  Jacob  B.  Berdan;  1866-67,  Peter  Hopper;  1867,  James  I 
W.  Mouks;  1867-69, 1871,  Samuel  C.Geroe;  1868-70, 1876-77, 1880  { 
-81,  David  Benson ;  1868-70, 1872, 1878-79, 1881,  Gilbert  F.  Merselis;  , 
1860,1871,  William  B.  Jacobus:  1870,  Abmham  M.  Byerson;  1870  ' 
-71,  John  D.  Byerwn :  1871,  Lather  Oasey,  John  Merselis;  1872-78,  I 
Albert  Benson;  1872,  Petar  J.  Doremns;  1873-74,  Bicbard  J.  BanU;  | 
1873-75,  Theodore  F.  Cox;  1873,  William  Isherwood,  Peter  G.  Mer- 
selis; 1874-76,  Henry  Vail;  1874-76,  James  Graham;  1875.  1880,  | 
Aastin  L.  Stanlay ;  1876,  Allen  H.  Adams,  Bobart  Martin,  Jr.,  Isaac  ; 
W.  Blaine;  1877-78,  Bobert  M.  Torbet,  Thomas  Jones.  J.  S.  P.  Clark ;  ^ 
1877-79,  Jeremiah  B.  Berdau;  1879-81,  George  W.  Decker;  1880, 
John  F.  Sisoo;  1881,  Charles  W.  Van  Ness. 

SUPBRINTKNDRNTS  OP  SCHOOLS.  l 

1848-61,  John  A.  Staats;  1852-65,  William  C.  Stratton;  1856-63,  George  ' 
G.  Byerson ;  1864,  Thomas  F.  Hoxie ;  1866,  Jonathan  B.  Webb ;  1866, 
Charles  H.  Musk. 

Juvnoes  or  tub  Pxaoe. 

1849-61, 1866-67,  1862, 1872, 1877,  George  A.  Byerson ;  1860, 1866,  I860, 
John  Stagg;  1861,  Jonathan  B.  Webb;  1866, 1871,  WillUm  0.  Bote. 

Manufaotnring  Interests.— The  Laflin  &  Rand 
Powder  Company  was  formed  a  number  of  years 
since  by  the  consolidation  of  various  interests,  and 
has  mills  located  at  the  following  points:  Orange 
Mills,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  Empire  Mills,  Esopus, 
N.  Y. ;  Passaic  Mills,  Wayne,  N.  J. ;  Cressona  Mills, 
Cressona,  Pa. ;  Moosic  Mills,  Moosic,  Pa. ;  Rushdale 
Mills,  Jermyn,  Pa.;  Platteville  Mills,  Platteville,  1 
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Wis. ;  Bchaghticoke  Mills,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  the 
first  of  these  works  having  been  established  in  Orange 
and  Ulster  Counties.  Those  in  Wayne  township  were 
first  begun  in  1869,  but  not  completed  until  some 
years  later.  They  are  constructed  of  both  brick  and 
wood,  and  in  all  embrace  fifteen  buildings  and  an  ex- 
tensive area  of  land,  the  powder  being  stored  in  large 
magazines  some  distance  from  the  works.  The  capac- 
ity of  these  works  is  six  hundred  kegs  per  day.  Five 
steam-engines  are  employed,  which  are  connected  by 
shafts  with  the  main  portions  of  the  establishment. 

Of  the  saltpetre  and  charcoal,  which  are  the  im- 
portant ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of  powder, 
the  former  is  manufactured  here,  while  the  charcoal 
is  procured  in  Sullivan  County. 

Most  of  the  powder  is  manufactured  from  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  known  as  soda  powder.  The  soda  un- 
dergoes a  process  of  refining,  after  which  it  is  dried 
and  ground.  It  is  then  bolted,  and  after  being  mixed 
with  pulverized  brimstone  and  charcoal,  is  run  under 
eight-ton  wheels  for  two  hours. 

It  is  then  pressed  by  a  screw-press  for  two  hours, 
which  has  a  capacity  equal  to  about  one  hundred  kegs. 
This  pressure  transforms  it  into  cakes,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  two  feet  square  by  one  inch  in  thickness. 
From  this  process  it  passes  into  the  coming-mill  and 
is  ground  between  rollers,  some  of  which  are  smooth 
while  others  are  provided  with  teeth,  for  purposes  of 
crushing  or  grinding  the  cakes.  It  then  passes  into 
the  drying-room,  and  is  placed  in  huge  barrels  con- 
taining one  hundred  kegs  each,  through  which  hot 
air  is  forced.  The  final  process  is  that  of  the  glaze- 
inill,  where  it  is  again  confined  in  barrels  and  run 
with  lead,  by  which  it  acquires  a  polish.  It  is  after- 
wards packed  and  deposited  in  the  magazines,  the 
kegs  used  in  packing  being  all  manufactured  at  the 
factory  of  the  company  on  the  grounds.  There  are 
several  extensive  magazines  for  the  reception  of  pow- 
der along  the  Hudson  River,  and  large  vessels  along 
the  coast  also  receive  it  until  finally  disposed  of  for 
use. 

It  is  entirely  sold  through  agencies  established  in 
various  portions  of  the  country,  the  principal  ones 
being  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Dubuque,  Buffalo,  Balti- 
more, Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  Connected  with 
this  establishment  are  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  an  electric  blasting  apparatus. 

The  blasting-machine  which  has  the  greatest  sale 
at  the  present  time  is  a  magneto-electric  instrument 
of  small  size,  weighing  only  about  sixteen  pounds, 
occupying  considerably  less  than  one-half  a  cubic 
foot  of  space,  and  sold  at  twenty-five  dollars. 

It  is  constructed  on  the  Wheat^tone  and  Siemen's 
principle,  having  a  magnet  of  the  horseshoe  charac- 
ter of  iron,  wound  about  with  coils  of  insulated  cop- 
per wire ;  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet  there  is 
fitted  to  revolve  an  armature  of  cylindrical  construc- 
tion, carrying  in  its  body  other  insulated  wire  coiled 
longitudinally  as  to  the  cylinder. 
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The  rapid  revolatioii  of  the  armature  by  taitable 
means  generates  and  sustains  in  the  machine  an  ac- 
cumulative current  of  voltaic  electricity  of  great 
power,  which  at  the  moment  of  its  maximum  in- 
tensity is  practically  switched  off  to  the  outside 
circuit,  in  which  are  the  fuzes,  and  in  the  interior  of 
each  fuze  the  ignition  is  accomplished  instantly. 

The  machines  made  by  this  company  have  been  in- 
ventions by  Mr.  H.  Julius  Smith,  whose  services  were, 
several  years  since,  engaged  wholly  for  this  company. 

All  the  machines  are  protected  by  patents,  covering 
some  important  and  indispensable  parts. 

The  president  of  the  Laflin  A  Band  Powder  Com- 
pany is  Salmon  Turck.  The  superintendent  of  the 
workft  in  Wayne  township  is  W.  A.  Qay. 

J.  R.  Rand  &  Co.  also  have  located  in  the  township 
an  establishment  for  the  manu&cture  of  high  explo- 
sive powder,  which  has  recently  begun  operations. 

Mountain  View  Brick-Manufacturing  Com- 
pany.— This  company,  of  which  J.  S.  P.  Clark  is  gen- 
eral manager,  was  formed  in  1879,  with  a  capital  of 
$20,000,  and  is  located  at  the  hamlet  of  Mountain 
View,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  township.  The 
company  owns  in  this  locality  a  valuable  tract,  em- 
bracing one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  clay  and  sand. 
A  twenty-five  horse-power  engine  is  provided,  and 
steam  is  used  in  all  the  processes  of  grinding  and 
mixing  the  material  and  moulding  the  brick.  It  is 
possible  to  bum  a  kiln  numbering  1,000,000  bricks, 
the  whole  of  which  is  covered  by  a  substantial  shed. 
Three  machines  are  used  with  a  capacity  of  35,000 
per  day,  and  about  3,000,000  bricks  per  year  are  made. 
The  wood  which  supplies  the  kilns  is  obtained  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  transported  by  canal.  The 
market  is  found  in  Paterson,  where  the  demand  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Robert  Beattie  has  a  brick-yard  in  the  township, 
with  a  capacity  of  about  35,000  per  day,  and  which 
is  furnished  with  steam-power  for  all  the  processes  of 
manufacturing.    The  foreman  is  Patrick  Mooi^e. 

Healy  &  Voorhis  have  a  brick-yard  adjacent,  with 
a  capacity  of  about  30,000  per  day.  It  is  equipped 
with  steam-power,  and  with  the  material  for  manufac- 
ture at  convenient  distance  from  the  works. 

John  M.  Powers  has  a  yard  which  is  operated  by 
horse-power,  and  has  a  capacity  of  20,000  per  day. 

Preaknets  Befonned  (Dutch)  Church.  —  This 
church  was  organized  as  early  as  1798,  and  the  same 
year,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  first  church 
edifice  was  erected.  Services,  however,  were  for  a 
period  from  1801  to  1824  irregular,  and  held  at  inter- 
vals by  the  neighboring  ministers.  Among  the  latter 
.  were  Revs.  John  Demarest  and  Peter  Dewitt,  who 
served  Preakness  with  ^e  other  points  of  their 
widely-extended  charge,  which  included  both  Ponds 
and  Wyekoff,  in  Bergen  County.  After  them  came 
Rev.  Jacob  T.  Field,  of  Pompton,'  who  supplied 
Preakness  in  connection  with  that  charge,  and  fol- 
lowing him  came  Rev.  Ava  Neal,  of  Pompton  Plains, 


who  added  this  field  to  his  regular  labor.  In  1825, 
Z.  H.  Kuypers  came  to  the  Ponds  and  Wyckoff 
charge,  and  Preakness  seems  also  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  his  territory.  He  began  holding  services 
onoe  in  three  weeks,  but,  owing  to  severe  weather, 
the  long  ride,  and  advanced  age,  it  is  stated  by  mem- 
bers of  his  flock  still  living  that  he  frequently  failed 
to  arrive,  when  for  six  weeks  no  service  was  held,  and 
the  people  became  nearly  discouraged.  Mr.  Kuypers 
retired  from  active  labor  in  1841,  and  two  years  later 
Rev.  John  A.  Staats  came  as  pastor  of  Preaknes 
Church  alone.  The  people  were  anxious  to  have 
services  for  themselves,  and  though  poor,  were  very 
willing  to  make  the  effort  necessary  to  secure  it. 
Mr.  Staats  proved  just  the  man,  and  remained  from 
1843  until  1861.  In  his  ministry  the  church  was 
greatly  blessed.  He  gathered  many  of  the  people  to 
the  Sabbath  services,  helped  the  congregation  to  build 
a  parsonage,  and  in  1852  aided  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church  itself,  which  had  become  old  and  dilap- 
idated. Many  were  added  to  the  membership  under 
his  ministry,  which  was  successful  to  an  eminent 
degree.  Following  him  came  Rev.  C.  B.  Durand, 
who  remained  from  1862  until  1868,  after  which  Rev. 
S.  T.  Cole  was  called,  who  began  his  ministry  in  1868 
and  ended  it  in  1872.  Rev.  A.  A.  Zabriskie  became 
pastor  in  1872,  and  officiated  until  1878,  when  the 
present  pastor.  Rev.  B.  V.  D.  Wyckoff,  accepted  a  call. 
The  edifice  is  a  substantial  brick  structure  on  one  of 
the  most  commanding  sites  in  the  valley.  The  church 
has  one  hundred  and  two  names  upon  its  membership 
roll,  and  its  officers  for  1882  are:  Elders,  Peter  G. 
Merselis,  David  Bensen,  Albert  Bensen,  Albert  Ter- 
hune ;  Deacons,  John  G.  Merselis,  James  D.  Berdan, 
Richard  Bensen,  Peter  Smith. 

Connected  with  the  church  are  two  Sunday-schools, 
one  in  the  Upper  and  the  other  in  the  Lower  Preak- 
ness District  The  officers  of  the  Upper  school  are: 
Superintendent,  J.  F.  Day;  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent, Rev.  B.  V.  D.  Wyckoff;  Librarians,  James  D. 
Berdan,  John  Bensen.  The  following  are  the  officers 
of  the  Lower  school :  Superintendent  and  Secretary, 
Isaac  W.  Blain ;  Treasurer  and  Librarian,  Peter  J. 
Doremus. 

Connected  with  the  church  is  a  Ladies'  Tract  Soci- 
ety, which  circulates  tracts  every  month  to  all  the 
families  who  attend  service  r^;ularly  and  to  about 
fifty  others  who  never  worship  in  this  or  any  church. 

A(^oining  the  church  is  a  burial-ground  of  some 
antiquity,  the  tablets  being  inscribed  with  many  of 
the  earliest  names  in  this  portion  of  the  county. 

Organization.— The  following  is  substantially  the 
act  which  erected  Wayne  as  an  independent  town- 
ship : 

**B0U  maeM  »y  fh«  Smalt  and  Omenl  Amtmbl^  tif  fkt  State  qf  Ntm 
Jtntift  That  aU  ttwt  part  of  the  townahip  of  M*iioii«at«r,  ta  tbe  covBty 
of  PaaMic,  lying  weitorlj  of  tbe  following  lines,  to  wit :  beginning  at  tlM 
aqueduct  acron  the  pHnalc  Rlrer  at  the  Little  Fklls;  thenoe  rnnning  i& 
a  itraigbt  line  to  the  top  of  the  Totowa  Mouniain,  whore  the  Oader^kiok 
road  intoTMCta  the  road  leading  fh>m  Preaknen  to  Paterton ;  tlscoet 


Francis  Torbet,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
biographical  sketch,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  resided 
at  Stony  Wood,  near  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Martin,  of  the  same 
hamlet,  to  whom  were  born  nine  children, — Andrew 
M.  (now  a  clergyman  and  residing  in  Minnesota), 
James  M.,  David  R.,  Francis  R.,  Walker  G.,  Robert 
M.,  George  M.,  Jane  M.  (now  Mrs.  James  Duncan, 
of  Paterson),  and  Christina  (Mrs.  Robert  Edwards). 

Mr.  Torbet  emigrated  to  America  in  1836,  and  set- 
tled first  at  Morristown,  and  later  at  Paterson.  He 
engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  in  the  latter  city, 
and  was  the  first  machine  tender  in  the  extensive 
Paterson  Paper  Mills.  In  1842  he  removed  to  the 
township  of  Wayne,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
April,  1879. 

His  son  Robert  was  bom  at  Stony  Wood,  April  23, 
1834,  and  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  America 
when  but  two  years  of  age.  He  spent  his  early  life 
upon  the  farm  he  now  occupies,  which  was  purchased 
by  his  father  soon  after  his  advent  in  Passaic  County. 
Robert,  when  a  lad,  availed  himself  of  the  limited 
advantage  afforded  by  the  schools  of  the  district,  and 
also  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farm, 
where  later  he  became  an  invaluable  aid  to  his  parents. 


He  was  in  1859  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Charles  Tentle,  of  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
and  became  the  parent  of  two  children, — Mary  F. 
and  Frank  T.,  both  residing  with  their  parents.  Mr. 
Torbet  subsequently  purchased  the  farm  of  his  father, 
and  has  since  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  dairy 
industry.  His  political  affiliations  have  been  with  the 
Republican  party,  of  which  he  has  long  been  an  ardent 
supporter.  His  devotion  to  the  party,  together  with 
his  known  capacity  and  integrity,  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  on  frequent  occasions  to  fill  responsible  offices. 
He  was  for  five  years  clerk  of  the  township  of  Wayne, 
and  was  in  1871-72  representative  of  his  district  in 
the  State  Legislature.  His  fidelity  to  the  public  good 
insured  his  re-election  in  1875.  His  deep  interest  in 
educational  projects  enabled  him  to  fill  with  accept- 
ance the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
in  1872,  when  he  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
several  important  bilb.  He  has  also  been  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  township,  and  for  three  years  the  assessor  of  the 
township  of  Wayne. 

Mr.  Torbet  in  his  religious  views  is  a  Baptist,  and 
a  devout  and  zealous  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  the  city  of  Paterson. 
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with  the  ooarw  of  nid  mooDtaia  to  «  Urg*  dngle  rook  on  nid  Bonn- 
tain  6Mt  of  the  home  of  Peter  Zeliff;  thence  along  nid  mountfaD  to  the 
PatenoD  and  Hamburg  turnpike  eaet  of  the  Buckley  Houee;  thence  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  top  of  the  High  Mottntain ;  thenoe  with  the  courM 
Q^  nid  High  Mountain  to  the  line  of  Franklin  townahlp,  shall  be  and 
the  same  la  herein  eet  off  from  the  townehip  ot  Manchester,  and  is 
hereby  ntablislied  into  a  new  township,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
the  township  of  Wayne.* 

**And  b€  «  mmoUd^  TbaX  the  InhaUtanti  of  the  said  township  of 
Wayne  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, and  shall  be  styled  and  known  as  *  The  Inhabitants  of  the  town> 
ship  of  Wayne,  in  the  county  of  Passaic,*  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  powers,  authority,  priTileges,  and  adTantages,  and  sul^eot  to  the 
nme  regulations,  goTemment,  and  liabilities  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  townships  in  the  said  county  of  Passaic  are  or  may  be  entitled 
and  subject  to  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

*'Jnd  be  U  enaaUd,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  township  of 
Wayne  shall  hold  their  first  annual  town-meeting  at  the  houM  now  oc- 
cupied by  Henry  Oasey,  In  the  township  of  Wayne,  on  the  day  appointed 
by  law  for  holding  the  annual  town-meetings  in  the  other  townships  in 
the  county  of  Pasnic. 

**  And  be  U  snocfad.  That  the  township  commltten  of  the  townships 
of  Manchester  and  Wayne  shall  meet  on  the  Monday  next  after  their 
first  annual  town-meeting  at  the  houw  now  occupied  by  Henry  Casey, 
in  the  township  of  Wayne,  at  ten  o*clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  shall  there 
and  then  proceed  by  writing,  signed  by  a  mi^oilfcy  of  the  members  of 
each  committee,  to  allot  and  divide  between  the  townships  all  tba  prop- 
erty or  moneys  on  hand  or  due  or  to  become  due,  in  proportion  to  the 
taxable  property  and  ratabln  as  Talued  and  assessed  by  the  assessors 
within  the  respective  limits  of  said  townships  at  the  last  assessment,  and 
msy  a4Jonrn  the  mid  meeting  from  time  to  time  until  sachtime  and 
place  as  a  majority  of  those  present  may  think  proper,  and  the  township 
of  Wayne  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a  Just  proportion  of  the  debts.  If  any  there 
be;  and  if  any  of  the  members  of  the  said  township  committees  shall 
neglect  to  meet  as  a/orssaid,  thoM  present  may  proceed  to  make  snoh 
dirision,  and  their  dirision  or  a  dirision  of  a  msjority  of  them  shall  be 
final  and  conuluBive. 

**  And  he  U  enaeted.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  of  hold- 
ing the  first  annual  town-meeting  of  the  said  township  of  Wayne.** 

Approved  Feb.  10, 1847. 


CHAPTER.  LXXII. 

MANCHESTER. 

The  township  of  Manchester  is  bounded  north  by 
Bergen  Connty,  south  by  the  township  of  Little  Falls, 
east  by*  Little  Falls  and  the  city  of  Paterson  and  Ber- 
gen County,  and  west  by  the  township  of  Wayne.  It 
was  formerly  a  part  of  Saddle  River  township  of  th« 
above  county,  and  in  its  organization  is  contemporary 
with  the  formation  of  Passaic  County.  The  first  set- 
tlement was  made  as  early  as  1706,  and  for  a  period 
of  many  years  the  lands  remained  in  the  possession 
of  families  who  were  the  first  purchasers  from  the  In- 
dians. Very  little,  however,  is  known  of  the  settlers 
of  these  early  times,  and  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
Ryersons,  Westervelts,  and  Van  Houtens  were  pio- 
neers and  large  land-owners,  the  historian  is  able  to 
afiford  no  facts  of  especial  value. 

The  village  of  Totowa,  located  upon  the  Passaic, 
with  many  residences,  a  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  a  population  in  1845  of  sixteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  was  formerly  included  within 
the  limits  of  this  township,  but  now  forms  a  part  of 
the  city  of  Paterson.    The  southern  portion  of  Man- 


chester, lying  west  of  Little  Falls,  is,  however,  still 
designated  as  Totowa.  The  township  has  one  village, 
of  small  proportions,  with  some  manufisicturing  inter- 
ests, and  is  traversed  by  the  New  Jersey  Midland 
Railroad  in  the  northwest,  and  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railroad  in  the  south.  The 
total  number  of  acres  is  6126,  the  value  of  real  estate 
$586,726,  and  of  personal  property  $58,750.  "fhe 
State  and  county  tax  for  the  present  year  is  $4229.08, 
the  township  tax  is  $520,  the  road  tax  $1500,  the  fund 
for  the  support  of  schools  $1370,  and  the  poll-tax 
$850.  The  township  is  free  from  debt,  and  has  a 
surplus  in  the  treasury. 

Hatnral  Features. — ^The  surface  of  Manchester 
varies  greatly,  the  centre  and  southern  portion  being 
undulating,  with  many  stretches  of  level  and  fertile 
ground,  while  the  north  and  northwest  abounds  in 
ranges  of  high  hills,  known  by  the  Dutch  as  the  Deer 
Hill,  a  name  doubtless  first  given  them  by  the  earliest 
inhabitants,  the  Indians.  The  soil  is  composed  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  the  former  two  abounding  in 
Totowa,  while  more  clay  is  observable  farther  north. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  streams  meandering 
through  the  township,  and  the  Passaic  River  flows 
along  the  eastern  border.  The  timber  is  various, 
though  not  abundant,  much  of  it  having  been  cleared. 
White-oak,  hickory,  maple,  ash,  red  oak,  and  chest- 
nut find  here  a  congenial  soil. 

Early  Settlements.— A  deed  for  property  in  this 
township  was  early  given  by  the  proprietors  to  Mary  en 
Cam  bio, — Marian  Campbell, — and  by  her  transferred 
to  Blandina,  wife  of  Petrus  Bayard,  in  1697.  The 
same  tract  was,  Nov.  2,  1706,  conveyed  to  Qeorge 
Ryerson,  of  Pompton,  Ryer  Ryerson,  and  Francis 
Ryerson,  of  New  York,  for  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pounds  sterling.  This  property  embraced  an 
area  of  six  hundred  acres,  and  was  located  on  the 
Passaic  River.  Three  years  later  Francis  and  George 
Ryerson  and  Uriah  Westervelt  secured  from  the  In- 
dians a  tract  embracing  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land,  including  nearly  the  western  half 
of  Manchester  and  about  all  the  First  Ward  of  the 
city  of  Paterson,  reserving  in  this  purchase  the  burial- 
ground  of  their  tribe.  The  patent  for  this  tract  bears 
date  1717,  and  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Ryerson 
family,  as  is  also  a  portion  of  the  land. 

The  western  part  of  Manchester  was  originally 
patlKnted  to  G^eorge  Wil locks,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
and  subsequently  became  the  property  of  Anthony 
Brockholts,  Helmegh  Roelofse,  and  Raelef  Hel- 
meghse,  who  at  the  present  day  may  be  designated 
as  Halmagh  Van  Houten  and  Ralph  Van  Houten. 
This  was  called  the  Totowa  patent,  and  was  divided 
after  the  purchase,  made  prior  to  1710,  into  three  par- 
cels, namely,  lots  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  The  Van  Hou- 
tens took  No.  1,  and  in  1724,  No.  2.  In  1768  the 
heirs  of  Brockholts  sold  what  remained  of  No.  3  to 
Abraham  Godwin,  Holmer  Van  Houten,  Marte  Ry- 
erse,  and  Garrabrant  Van  Houten,  a  portion  of  it 
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haring  preriouslj  been  disposed  of  to  another  party. 
The  Totowa  Van  Hontens  teem  fint  to  have  settled 
in  Bergen  Countj,  and  were  men  of  maeh  enterptnt, 
haring  been  foremost  in  all  projects  of  a  pnblie  char- 
acter. They  intermarried  at  an  early  date  with  the 
Ryerson  fkmily,  and  the  two  fiunilies  were  for  years 
a  power  in  political  and  relig^ovu  affairs. 

The  Westenrelt  family  are  of  Holland  ancestay, 
and  on  their  advent  to  America  settled  in  Bergen 
Coanty,  from  whence  they  came  to  Manchester  as 
purchasers  of  land.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  original  settlers.  Of  the  later  branches 
Jadge  Peter  Westenrelt  resided  in  Bergen  Ooanty 
and  married  into  the  Wanamaker  &mily.  His  four 
children  were  Ralph,  Peter,  Abram,  and  a  daughter. 
Of  this  number  Peter  removed  from  Paramus  to  the 
township,  married  Miss  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel and  Margaret  Burhaus.  He  had  ten  children,  of 
whom  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fenner  and  Miss  Mary  Westenrelt 
are  residents  of  Manchester. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  among  the  pioneers 
of  the  Van  Houten  family  was  a  brother  Richard, 
who  emigrated  from  Holland,  and  after  a  residence 
of  some  years  in  Bergen  located  in  Passaic  County. 
His  line  of  descent  cannot  be  readily  traced,  but 
among  his  descendants  was  Richard,  who  had  chil- 
dren,—Adrian,  Garrabrant,  Abraham,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  Charity,  Ann,  and  Jane.  Adrian,  of  this  num- 
ber, married  Margaret  Doremns,  and  had  children, 
ten  in  number,  none  of  whom  are  now  living  in  the 
township.  Three  sons — Adrian  R.,  Richard,  and 
William — are  residents  of  Paterson.  Abraham,  the 
son  of  Richard  above  named,  married  Catharine  Sip, 
and  had  children,  Richard  and  three  daughters,  all 
deceased. 

Another  branch  of  the  family  was  represented  by 
Ruloflf  Van  Houten,  who  resided  upon  inherited  land, 
now  occupied  by  Gkorge  Van  Houten.  He  married 
Catherine  Van  Houtin,  and  had  sons, — Halmagh, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Glen.  Godwin,  and  died 
many  years  since,  and  John,  who  was  united  to  Miss 
Sarah  Mandeville,  and  had  children, — Henry,  Cath- 
erine, and  Halmagh.  of  whom  the  latter  is  the  only 
survivor  and  resides  in  the  township.  He,  together 
with  his  sons  and  the  children  of  Henry,  are  the  only 
members  of  the  family  who  perpetuate  the  name  in 
Manchester.  They  are,  however,  more  numerous  in 
Paterson. 

The  Van  Winkle  family  are  among  the  oldest  in 
the  township,  though  the  date  of  their  advent  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.  It  is  probable  that  the  Passaic 
County  branch,  as  well  as  those  from  Bergen  County, 
sprang  from  a  common  ancestry.  Simeon  Van 
Winkle,  bom  in  1749,  resided  at  Riverside,  near 
Paterson.  He  married,  in  July,  1778,  Claushe  Oar- 
ret«e,  and  had  children, — Elizabeth,  bom  in  1781,  and 
John  8.,  born  in  1784.  Elizabeth  became  Mrs.  John 
A.  Post,  and  died  in  1801,  aged  nineteen  years. 
Simeon  Van  Winkle  died  in  1828,  in  his  seventy- 


ninth  year,  tiie  death  of  his  wifi%  Clai»he,  haviiig 
occurred  in  180S.  Tradition  has  not  preserved  the 
names  of  the  parents  of  Simeon,  but  it  is  probable 
they  were  John  and  Jane.  John  S.,  above  named, 
married  Jane  Kip  in  1805,  and  had  children, — Cor- 
nelius and  Peter.  Cornelius  married  Catherine  L. 
Van  Dean,  of  Midland,  Bergen  Co.,  and  had  chil- 
dren,— John  Henry,  Simon  Peter,  and  Ann  Eliza- 
beth (Mrs.  Helmet  Romaine).  Simon  Peter  and  Mrs. 
Romaine  sorrive  and  reside  in  Paterson. 

The  De  Gray  fkmily  are  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and 
probably  removed  to  Bergen  County  soon  after  their 
emigration.  John,  one  of  their  number,  came  to 
Manchester  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and 
located  upon  the  place  now  occupied  by  Adam  Free- 
man, on  Uie  "Goffle"  road.  He  married  into  the 
Ryerson  family,  and  had  children, — John,  Richard, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Berry.  These  sons  re- 
mained in  the  township,  John  occupying  the  home- 
stead, and  Richard  the  farm  now  owned  by  Richard 
De  Gray,  which  was  purchased  by  him  during  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Here  he  conducted 
an  extensive  business,  having  had  a  grist-mill,  a 
potash-works,  a  saw-mill,  a  factory  for  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  heading  and  staves,  and  a  store.  Richard  vras 
married  to  Miss  Ann  Schuyler,  of  Pompton,  and  had 
children, — John  and  Rebeeca  (Mrs.  Joseph  Baldwin), 
who  still  survives  in  her  ninety -second  year.  John 
had  two  daughters,  who  are  yet  living.  John  De 
Gray,  the  son  of  Richard  fint  mentioned,  married 
Mary  Garrison,  and  had  one  son,  Richard  I.,  who  now 
resides  on  the  old  homestead  of  his  grandfather. 

The  Burhans  family  are  of  Holland  descent,  and 

early  settled  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  New  York 

;  State,  from  whence  Samuel  Burhans  came  to  New 

I  Jersey  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  in 

\  which  he  participated.    He  was  united  in  marriage 

I  to  Miss  Margaret  Joroleman,  of  Manchester,  to  whom 

I  were  born  children, — John,  Samuel,  Catherine,  and 

I  James,  who  died  in  infancy.    Mr.  Burhans  did  not 

attain  an  advanced  age,  and  his  children,  John  and 

'  Catherine,  after  his  death  continued  their  residence 

I  in  the  township.    John  married  Sally,  daughter  of 

Capt.  John  Hopper,  of  Bergen  County,  and  had  five 

children, — John  H.,  James,  Samuel,   Maria  (Mrs. 

J.  J.  Zabriskie),  and  Jane  (Mrs.  Dr.  Duryea).    The 

children  of  John  H.  and  Samuel  are  still  living  in 

\  the  township,  some  of  whom  occupy  the  homestead. 

The  name  is  now  perpetuated  by  William,  Charles, 

I  and  John,  sons  of  John  H.  Burhans. 

The  Mercelis  family  are  of  Holland  descent,  Peter, 
the  earliest  representative,  having  in  early  life  be- 
come an  American  citizen.    He  had  hve  sons — Cor- 
{  nelius,  Garret,  John,  Ekio,  Peter — and  one  daughter, 
I  all  of  whom  resided  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  vicinity  of 
I  their  early  home  in  Manchester.    Edo  married  Miss 
Ellen  Van  Houten,  of  Totowa,  and  had  children, — 
{  Ariana,  Jane,  Mary,  Edo,  Cornelius,  and  Peter,  all 
I  of  whom  located  near  their  former  residence.    Cor- 
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Delias  married  Miss  Cornelia  Van  Saun,  and  had 
three  children, — Ellen,  Jane,  and  £do.  Ellen  be- 
came Mrs.  Samuel  Burhans,  Jane  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mandeville,  and  Edo  is  a  resident  of  the  township. 

The  Van  Sauns  may  claim  antiquity  in  point  of 
settlement,  though  Albert  is  the  earliest  one  recalled, 
and  resided  in  that  portion  of  the  township  now  em- 
braced in  the  city  of  Paterson.  He  married  Jane  Van 
Honten,  and  had  children, — Samuel  Aaron,  John, 
Maria  (Mrs.  Joseph  Blauyelt),  and  Elizabeth  (Mrs. 
Cornelius  Mercelis).  Aaron  removed  to  Bergen 
County,  John  to  New  York,  and  Samuel  resides  in 
Paterson. 

John  P.  Van  Allen,  bom  in  1769,  resided  upon  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Ghurretson.  He  mar- 
ried Agnes  Bogert,  bom  in  1776,  and  had  children, — 
James,  Catherine,  Peter  I.,  and  John,  of  whom  Peter 
I.  inherited  the  homestead.  He  married  Margaret 
Weetervelt,  and  had  one  son,  John,  who  married 
Susan  Van  Blarcom,  and  had  a  daughter,  Margaret, 
who  became  Mrs.  Ralph  Gkrretson,  the  present  owner 
of  the  ancestral  property. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  the  family  of  Ryersons 
was  C^rge,  who  resided  in  Manchester,  where  his 
birth  occurred.  His  children  were  John  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Berdan  and  Mrs.  Alyea.  John  re- 
mained upon  the  homestead  and  married  Leah  Wes- 
tervelt,  to  whom  was  bom  one  son,  Qeorge  I.  He  re- 
sided upon  the  family  property  and  married  Helen, 
daughter  of  Garrabrant  Van  Houten,  of  Paterson. 
His  three  sons  were  John,  Henry,  and  Garrabrant. 
John  is  a  citizen  of  Passaic,  Garrabrant  of  Paterson, 
and  Henry  is  deceased.  The  homestead  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Cornelius  G.,  son  of  Garrabrant,  above 
named.  Another  branch  of  the  family  is  represented 
by  John  Ryerson,  who  resided  for  years  near  Haw- 
thorne, and  whose  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Berdan,  is  a 
resident  of  Paterson.  The  history  of  other  members 
of  the  Ryerson  family  is  not  accessible  to  the  his- 
torian. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  all  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  regarding  the  early  settlement  of  Manchester, 
many  families  having  passed  from  the  recollection  of 
the  present  residents. 

Sohools. — The  township  is  devoid  of  any  facts  of 
interest  regarding  the  early  schools  of  the  locality. 
Select  schools,  or  gatherings  of  the  children  without 
special  character  of  system,  were  in  existence  at  an 
early  day,  but  the  first  school  that  assumed  dignity 
or  order  was  opened  by  John  W.  House  in  1822.  He 
continued  his  labors  for  four  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen.  After  a  lapse  of 
half  a  century  Mr.  House  still  meets  not  only  his 
pupils  but  their  children  and  grandchildren.  He 
also  taught  at  Small  Lots,  Red  Mills,  Paramus,  Ho- 
hokus,  and  Campgaw,  in  Bergen  County.  The  one 
school  has  since  become  five,  with  471  children,  and 
school  property  valued  at  $7200.  Manchester  has 
five  school  districts,  as  follows :  Totowa,  No.  9,  Haw- 


thorne, No.  10,  Goffle,  No.  11,  Haledon,  No.  12, 
Haledon  Village,  No.  36.  The  following  clerks  pre- 
side over  these  districts :  No.  9,  Wm.  D.  Berdan ;  No. 
10,  William  De  Gray;  No.  11,  Reuben  McFarlane; 
No.  12,  William  J.  Ellis;  and  No.  86,  John  C.  Roe. 
The  total  amount  received  for  school  purposes  from 
all  sources  b  $8659.65,  which  is  apportioned  as  fol- 
lows: State  f^nd,  $142.44;  two-mill  tax,  $1705.55; 
special  tax,  $318.66 ;  and  district  tax,  $1493. 

Early  Highways. — The  information  at  command 
regarding  the  earliest  roads  is  derived  from  one  of 
the  venerable  residents  of  the  township,  and  not  very 
explicit  in  character. 

A  very  early  highway  was  known  as  the  "Gtoffle" 
road,  which  was  much  frequented  by  the  Indians, 
and  thus  christened  by  them.  It  ran  from  Paterson 
through  the  northern  portion  of  the  township,  ending 
at  the  foot  of  the  Gtoffle  Hill,  where  it  intersected 
with  a  road  leading  to  Pompton.  This  highway  has 
recently  been  converted  into  a  macadamized  road. 
The  ''  Wagara"  road  ran  east  and  west  through  the 
township,  and  intersected  with  the  Goffle  road.  It 
was  originally  an  Indian  trail,  and  a  prominent 
thoroughfare  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  A 
highway,  formerly  known  as  the  Oldham  road,  led 
from  the  Gk)ffle  road  to  Preakness  and  Pompton, 
passing  en  route  through  Haledon.  It  is  now  desig- 
nated as  Haledon  Avenue. 

The  road  territory  of  Manchester  is  now  divided 
into  sixteen  districts,  over  whom  preside  the  follow- 
ing officers : 


District. 

No.  l...JohD  Wrisht 

••   2...Johi»  L.  WItaon. 

**   3...Win.  r.  HeiDi. 

**   4...Bichftrd  I.  De  Gn^. 

**   6...G«rr»t  A.Bopp«r. 

**   ^...Garret  Plaaten. 

**   7. .. John  D.  Van  Blarcom. 

«   8...N.  A.  Balbert. 


Diitrict 
,  No.  9...Jaoob  Moweraon. 

**  10....Coni6lln8  Van  D«rclock. 

"  ll...BobertBridga. 

**  l2...Jobn  W.  Campbell. 

"  13...Ricbard  Van  Riper. 

"  U...MIcheI  Refnhart. 
I    **  16...Thomae  Batterworth. 
I    '*  ie...CorneUai  O.  Byereon. 


Civil  List. — The  civil  list  of  the  township  is  very 
incomplete.  The  only  years  that  have  been  found 
intact  are  those  embraced  in  the  period  from  1887  to 
1847  and  1879-80  and  1881.  It  is  currently  reported 
that  the  records  of  the  township  were  for  years  kept 
on  bits  of  paper,  and  never  transferred  to  a  book  de- 
voted to  the  purpose.  These  were  eventually  lost, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  archives  of  the  township 
for  a  long  series  of  years  are  not  preserved.  The 
following  list  is  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it: 

1837.— Freeholders,  Comellai  I.  Weeterrelt,  John  V.  Bjeraon ;  Townablp 
Clerk,  Oilee  Van  Nem. 

1888^-Freaholderi,  Oomelioa  L  Weeterrelt,  John  1*.  Bjeraon ;  Townahlp 
Clerk.  Oilee  Van  Neei;  AieeiMr,  Benjamin  Oeroe;  CoUector,  Peter 
Qoackenboeh ;  Towneblp  Committee,  Garret  I.  Blaarelt,  D.  D.  Ack* 
erman,  Thomas  P.  Doremoa,  J.  I.  Traphagen,  C.  W.  Campbell. 

1880/— rreeholden,  Nathaniel  Wilson,  Jacob  Tan  Hooten ;  Township 
Clerk,  Giles  Van  Ness ;  Assessor,  Bei\jamin  Geroe ;  Collector,  Peter 
Quackenbnsh;  Township  Committee,  John  I.  Traphagen,  C.  W. 
Campbell,  Isaac  H.  Mead,  Comeltns  P.  Hopper,  Isaac  I.  Stagg. 

1810.— rrseholdera,  Jacob  Van  Honten,  William  8.  Hogencamp;  Town- 
ship Clerk,  J.  I.  BlauTelt;  Assessor,  John  Stagg ;  Collector,  Bam«]r 
I.  Spear;  Township  Committee,  Isaac  I.  Stagg,  Cornelius  P.  Hopper, 
IMMC  H.  Mead,  Bdo  Tan  Sann,  C.  8.  Van  Wagoner. 
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IMl.^FTMholitora,  Wlllbm  8.  Hogvocanp,  P«r»fffi&«  Sttolbrd;  Town. 

■hip  Clark.  Uvto  L.CookHa;  i i  r,  WUItoai  W.Col&x;  Ool- 

Uctor,  BarMy  I.  8|Mar;  Townahlp  CommlttM,  Ido  Tan  Smo,  C.  8. 
¥40  WkfoD«r,'nioiiwt  P.  DorMHUi,  Brajamln  0«ro«,  G.  I.  BUavalt. 

1M8<— Fr««bolcl«n,  AdrUo  Van  Boston,  P«nfiiM  laotetl ;  TovoabJp 
a«rk,  Lnrts  L.  OonkUn;  kmtmnr,  Albert  Tan  Mm;  Oollactor, 
John  y.  Bjrtraoa  ;  Township  Committo*,  ThooMa  P.  Doremoa,  Oar* 
rat  I.  BUnvalt,  Martin  Van  Winkle,  Albart  P.  Alyea,  Charin  B. 
May. 

1849.— Fraaholdan.  Banry  Ooramna,  WlUlaai  I.Stagf ;  Towoahip  Olark, 
Oilaa  Van  Meat;  Aaaaaaor,  John  M.  Damareat;  Collactor,  John  T. 
Byaraon;  Townahlp  Obmnilttoa,  Martin  Van  Wlnkla,  Paragrlna 
Sanfortl,  William  8.  Bofaneamp,  John  I.  fnaarali,  C.  W.  Qaaifball. 

184C— rraaholdara.  William  L  Staff,  Benry  Doramoa ;  TowaaUp  Clark, 
Qllaa  Van  Nam;  Imwmnr,  John  M.  Damaraat;  Ooliactor,  William  T. 
BlauTalt;  Townahlp  Commlttaa,  William  8.  Bogancamp,  John  L 
BUoTalt,  C.  W.  Oampball,  Jacob  Van  Boutan,  Bamay  Damaraat. 

1846.— rraaholdara,  DaTld  Shnart,  Paragrina  Sanfbrd:  Townahlp  Clark, 
Alfrad  WaatarlfM;  Amamor,  William  SickU;  UoUactor.  Jacob  M. 
Myara;  Townahlp  Commlttaa,  John  I.  BlauTalt,  Jacob  Tan  Booton, 
Baruay  Damaraat,  John  B.  Doramna,  Gilaa  Tan  Naaa. 

1848.— rraaholdara,  Parafrina  Sanford,  Darld  Shnart;  Townahlp  Clark, 
Alfrad  Waatorftald;  Aaaaaaor,  William  Sicklaa;  Collactor,  Jacob  M. 
Myara;  Tawnahip  Commlttae,  John  I.  BlauTalt,  Barney  Damaraat, 
Jacob  Tan  Bouton,  John  B.  Doramna,  Gilaa  Tan  Nam. 

1M7.— rraaholdara,  Gaorga  I.  Byaraon,  Oarrat  B.  Damaraat :  Townahip 
Cl»rk,  Oaorfa  ZabrlMkla;  Amimur,  Jacob  M.  Myara;  a>Uactor,  Cor- 
naliua  A.  Bopper  :  Townahlp  Cummittaa,  William  L  Htagg,  BaiUa-  i 
min  Garua,  Pator  Wiitaon,  Patar  Quackanbuah,  Lawla  L.  Conklin. 

1M8-49.— rraaholdara,  Oaorfa  I.  Byaraon,  Garrat  B.  Damaraat. 

18A0.— Oaorfa  I.  Byaraon,  Parifrine  SandfbnL 

lt61.— Oaorfa  I.  ByatMMi,  Oaorfa  Patry. 

185:f.— Joaaph  Smith,  Oaorg a  Patry. 

1803.— Staphan  Allan,  William  Dayo. 

IIM.— Adrian  B.  Van  Boaton,  Oaorfa  I.  Byaraon. 

1V&&-M.— Oaorfa  I.  Byarton,  John  fl.  Doramna. 

1808-43.— Oaorfa  I.  Byaraon,  Balph  P.  Weatarralt. 

1864.— 0«>rfa  I.  Byarwn,  Patar  I.  Starr. 

1860-86  —John  B.  Oarrlaon,  John  B.  Doramna. 

1867.-Bai^amin  E.  Kinaall,  William  Da  Gray.  | 

1868.— William  Da  Gray,  Banry  Smith.  I 

1869-70.- Banry  Smith.  | 

1871.— Garri   Pfauitan. 

1872-75.— Charlaa  Lofthooaa.  { 

1876-77.— Balmafh  Tan  Bontan. 

1879.— rraaholdar,  Balmaf  h  Van  Boaton ;  Townahip  Clark,  Banry  0.  ' 
Byaraon;  Aa^aaor,  William  D.  Bardan;  Ooliactor,  Jamaa  Martin;  | 
Townahlp  Commlttae,  William  Vt  Gray,  Charlaa  Lofthonae,  John  i 
C.  Boa.  I 

1880.— rraaholdar,  Balmaffa  Tan   Hoaton;  Townahip  Clerk,  John  C. 
Boa ;  Aataaaor,  William  D.  Bardan ;  Collactor,  Jamaa  Martin ;  Town-  [ 
ahip  Commltla^  John  Van  Boaton,  WiUlam  Da  Gray,  Bdo  B.  Tna-  ' 
land.  I 

1881.— rraaholdar,  Balmaf h  Tan  Boaton;  Townahip  aerk,  John  C.  I 
Boa;  AaaaaMr,  William  D.  Bardan ;  Ooliactor,  Jamaa  Martin ;  Town-  , 
•hip  Commlttaa,  Bdo  E.  Traaland,  Abeam  Barrla,  John  Tan  Hoatao. 

Villages  ud  Hamlets.— The  land  on  which  the  { 
village  of  Haledon  is  located  was  originally  owned  I 
by  John  Burhan?,  and  a  large  portion  of  this,  together 
with  other  property  adjacent,  was  purchased  of  the  ' 
heirs  of  his  estate  by  William  Bnindred.    The  latter 
gentleman  soon  after  his  advent  to  the  neighborhood 
erected  a  foundry  on  the  Oldham  stream,  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  village. 

Charles  and  William  Hodges  later  purchased  and 
enlarged  the  building,  and  converted  it  into  a  woolen- 
and  hosiery-mill.  They  also  erected  twelve  dwellings 
on  the  site  of  the  village,  which  formed  the  nucleus 
around  which  grew  a  considerable  hamlet.  The  firm 
becoming  embarrassed  the  business  was  abandoned,  ' 
and  the  factory  for  some  time  remained  idle.    It  was  I 


next  operated  by  M.  H.  Chapin,  who  manafkctored 
I  tope  and  binding.  The  property  ultimately  fell  into 
I  the  poeseasion  of  the  PaBsaic  Water  Company,  who 
,  are  now  the  owners,  and  lease  to  the  parties  occupy- 
\  ingit 

Ualedea  has  two  stores,  kept  by  J.  Martin  and 

j  Mrs.  Walton ;  three  hotels,  over  whom  preside  Mrs. 

Mangold,  David  Thompson,  and  John  Hough ;  one 

blacksmith-shop,  kept  by  A.  Harris ;  a  church  and  a 

school  building. 

Haledon  is  accessibly  located,  is  connected  with 
Pateraon  by  a  line  of  horse-cars  making  regular  trips, 
and  possesses  every  natural  advantage  for  increased 
growth  and  enterprise. 

Bnrial-PlAOee. — On  the  present  farm  of  Richard 
I.  De  Gray  is  a  very  old  burial-ground,  the  land  of 
which  was  given  by  John  Ryerson  as  a  place  of  inter- 
ment. Many  representatives  of  the  old  families  of 
Manchester  are  buried  here,  and  the  spot  is  sUli  used 
as  a  place  of  interment^  though  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  owners  of  lots  in  the  Cedar  Lawn  Cemetery 
at  Paterson.  Here  are  several  graves  marked  by 
rude  field-stones,  bearing  the  following  inscriptions: 
"  A  R  1761"  "  1758-  E  R"  "  1753  M  R"  "  1763  J.  N. 
D."  "  1766  D.  R." 
Among  the  legends  are  the  following : 

In  tha  mamory  oT  John  Da  Ura7*  who  diad  Oct.  12,  ISSi,  agwl  Slfmn, 
I  month,  26  daya. 

My  flaih  ahall  alvmhar  in  tha  fronnd 
Till  tha  laat  trumpat*a  Joyful  aoond. 
Than  hunt  tha  chalna  with  awaat  anrpriaa, 
And  in  my  8aTloar*B  imaga  riaa. 

In  mamory  of  Mary,  wifa  of  John  Da  Gray,  who  dIad  March  14, 1831, 
agad  87  yaari,  4  months,  and  6  daya. 

Faniw^l,  Tain  world,  I'm  going  boma, 
My  Sarlonr  amilaa  and  hlda  ma  oomc. 
Kind  angala  backon  ma  away 
To  aing  God*B  pralaa  In  andlam  day. 

Ib  memory  of  WUUaa)  Milea,  who  dapartad  thia  life  Jan.  24,  1821, 
agad  31  yaara,  6  montha,  and  19  daya. 


A  alcknam  aora  long  tima  I  bora. 
All  arta  and  madldnaa  ware  vain, 

TUI  God  did  plaaaa  to  gira  ma  aaaa 
And  rid  ma  of  my  pain. 

In  mamoty  ot  Maiy  Jaooboa,  wlfi  oT  John  T.  Tan  Blarcom,  who  da- 
partad  thla  Ufa  Sapt.  3, 1831,  agad  81  yaara,  3  days. 

BacalTe,  0  Earth,  thla  ladad  form, 

In  thy  cold  boaom  lat  It  Ha ; 
Safa  lat  It  raat  fhnn  aTery  atotm. 
Soon  mnat  It  rim  no  mora  to  die. 

In  mamory  of  Patar  HInlon,  whodapartad  thla  lifo  Jnly  24, 18S0,  agad 
43  yaari,  II  days. 

Tha  world  la  Tain  and  fbll  of  pain. 

With  giiaf  and  troabla  aota ; 
Bat  they  are  blaaaed  who  ara  at  reat 

With  Chriat  for  OTar  mora. 

In  mamory  of  Haaml  Doramna,  who  departed  thia  Ufa  Oct.  24, 1801, 
agad  78  yaara,  3  months,  and  14  days. 

In  mamory  of  Gaaiah  Westorralt,  wife  of  Haaml  Doramna,  who  da- 
parted  thiB  life  April  13, 1812,  agad  86  years,  11  montha,  21  day*. 

In  mamory  of  Troutria,  wife  of  John  Banta,  who  departed  thia  Ufe 
Oct  20, 1823,  aged  84  years,  1  month,  and  25  days. 

In  BMmoiy  of  John  Hannkm  Doramna,  who  dapartad  this  life  Oct.  17, 
U08,  agad  23  yaarB»  9  months,  M«d  S  <laj>> 
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In  mfemory  of  Alb«t  TM'boB*;  born  April  12, 1771,  dl«d  Oct.  S6, 1881, 
aged  60  yean,  6  ]noBtb«,and  14  dajt. 

jMoa,  to  thli  dear  ftltbftil  frirad 

My  naked  toal  I  trust ; 
My  fleah  shall  wait  for  thy  command, 

And  dn^  Into  my  dnst 

In  memory  of  Ann,  wife  of  Albert  Terhnns,  who  died  May  27, 1848, 
aged  76  years,  8  months,  and  6  days. 

My  dearest  fHends  they  dwell  above, 

Them  will  I  go  to  see. 
And  all  my  fHends  in  Christ  below 

Will  soon  oome  after  me. 

In  memory  of  Jane  MoPherson,  wife  of  Abel  McPhenon,  who  de- 
parted this  life  In  1797,  aged  64  years. 

Kannfitotoring  Intereits. — G.  W.  Knight,  Maf- 

UPACTUREB   OP    DOMESTIC   AND   WoODEN   TOYS.— 

This  enterprise  was  established  by  the  proprietor  in 
1875  for  the  manu&cture  of  toys.    Wood  is  the  only 
material  used,  which  is  converted  into  small  carts, 
wheel-barrows,  sleighs,  wagons,  etc.,  the  stock  being 
principally  purchased  in  Pennsylvania,  and  consist- 
ing of  beech,  oak,  pine,  and  similar  woods.    The 
market  for  the  wares  of  this  establishment  is  found 
in  every  portion  of  the  United  States.    Both  steam- 
and  water-power  are  used  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing, and  an  average  number  of  thirty  men  are 
regularly  employed.    Mr.  Knight  is  about  adding  to 
his.  business  the  manufacture  of  surgical  and  micro- 
icopical  instrument  cases  and  similar  articles  in  use 
nnong  physicians.    All  the  modem  machinery  for 
vorking  in  wood  is  made  available. 
A.  Qazzara,  Ck>MMi8si0N   Silk-Throwster.— 
?l&is  manuikcturing  interest  was  established  in  1875, 
nder  the  firm-name  of  Gannetti  &  Gazzara,  and  the 
^partnership  having  expired  in  1880,  Mr.  Gazzara 
•8  since  conducted  the  business  alone.    Both  organ- 
ne  and  tram  are  produced  from  the  raw  material, 
hich  is  received  from  manufacturers  and  worked  on 
4nmid8ion.    Employment  is  given  to  thirty  hands, 
e  machinery  consisting  of  five  winding-frames,  two 
Saning-fraroes,  two  first-time  twisters,  one  doubling- 
ichine,  one  second-time  twister,  two  frames  for  tram, 
d  three  reel-frames.    The  capacity  of  the  establish- 
■nt  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  organzine  per 
ok.    Both  water-  and  steam-power  are  employed. 
Tutb-Print  Works  of  Henry  L.  Butler. — 
tse  works  were  established  at  Paterson  in  1867, 
I  removed  to  Manchester  in  1879.    They  occupy  a 
tion  of  the   extensive   building    near  Haledon 
led  by  the  Passaic  Water  Company.    Eight  men 
employed,  and  principally  engaged  in  the  va- 
8  processes  connected  with  the  printing  of  jute 
ets.    The  method  adopted  is  known  as  block- 
ting.    The  material  is  jute,  which  forms  the  basis 
le  carpet,  and  is  stamped  with  blocks  in  various 
^  and  colors.    Both  steam-  and  water-power  are 
oyed.    Six  hundred  yards  of  carpeting  per  day 
>e  produced,  a  market  for  which  is  found  in  New 
•    The  material  is  to  a  great  extent  imported 
Dundee,  Scotland. 


Theodore  Leonhard,  Wax-Bleacher.— Mr. 
Leonhard  established  his  business  near  the  village  of 
Haledon  as  early  as  1856,  having  removed  from 
Hastings,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  material  used, 
which  is  wax  in  a  crude  form,  is  purchased  in  New 
York,  and  comes  originally  from  the  Southern  States. 
It  first  goes  through  a  bleaching  process  requiring 
several  weeks,  after  which  it  is  transformed  into 
I  sheet-wax,  or  made  into  various  other  forms  for 
special  uses.  Both  water  and  steam  are  employed 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  articles  pro- 
duced are  tapers,  wax  crayons,  sheet-wax,  etc.  Brass 
moulds  are  also  manufactured  by  the  proprietor. 
The  market  is  found  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  of  the  Union.  The  two  sons  of  Mr.  Leonhard 
are  associated  with  him  in  the  business. 

'Organization. — The  act  which  erected  the  town- 
ship of  Manchester  |i8  an  independent  township  was 
passed  Feb.  7,  1887,  and  is  entitled  "An  act  to 
erect  parts  of  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Bergen  into 
a  new  county,  to  be  called  the  county  of  Passaic,  etc." 
That  portion  relating  to  Manchester  is  embraced 
in  Sections  4  and  10,  and  r^ds  as  follows : 

**8ko.  4.  And  he  ii  Mooted,  That  the  said  county  of  Punic  Bbnll  U 
divided  into  fire  townihipe,  namelj,  the  present  townihip  of  Aquackft- 
nonk,  and  raoh  part  of  the  townahipe  of  PaterK»n,  Pompton,  and  Weat 
Milford,  and  such  part  of  the  township  of  Saddle  River  as  is  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  county  of  Pansaic,  to  be  called  the  town- 
ship of  Manchester,  said  township  to  be  called  the  townships  of  Aquack- 
anonk,  Paterson,  Pompton,  West  Milford,  and  Manchester,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  each  and  every  of  the  said  townships  be  and  they  are 
hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  law  by  the  following 
I  names :  that  is  to  My,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Aquacka- 
nonk  shall  be  styled  and  known  by  the  name  of  *  The  inhabitants  of  the 
I  township  of  Aquackanonk,  in  tlie  county  of  Passaic;*  that  the  inhablt- 
I  ants  of  the  township  of  Patenon  shall  be  styled  and  known  by  the 
.   name  of  *  The  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Paterson,*  etc ;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Pompton  be  styled  and  known  as  *  The  lohabitantB  of 
I  the  townflhip  of  Pompton,*  etc. ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of 
I  West  Milford  be  styled  and  known  by  the  name  of  *The  inhabitants  of 
•  the  township  of  West  Milford,*  etc.;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester be  styled  and  known  as  *  The  inhabitants  of  the  township  of 
Manchester,  In  the  county  of  Passaic ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  each 
and  every  of  the  said  townships  respectively  shall  be  and  they  are  here- 
by vested  with,  entitled  to,  and  authoi;fzed  to  exercise  and  ei\]oy  all  the 
fhiuchises,  powers,  privileges,  immunities,  and  authorities,  and  shall  be 
and  hereby  are  made  sultfect  to  all  the  rules,  regulations,  and  govern- 
ment which  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  townships  of  this  SUte  by  law 
are  entitled  and  sut^Jeot  to ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
township  of  Saddle  River  lying  east  of  the  middle  of  Goetschius'  road  or 
lane  be  and  they  and  their  succeeK>rs  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  po- 
litic and  corporate  by  the  name  of  *  The  inhabitants  of  the  township  of 
Saddle  River,  in  the  county  of  Bergen,*  and  shall  hold  their  first  town- 
meeting  at  the  tavern  now  kept  by  Albert  Alyea  at  the  Small  Lots,  and 
afterward  where  the  said  inhabitants  shall  determine. 

**  Sbo.  10.  And  be  it  enootei.  That  the  first  township-meetings  hereafter 
to  be  held  in  the  several  sdd  townships  of  the  county  of  Passaic  shall  be 
held  at  the  times  and  places  that  they  would  have  been  held  had  they 
continued  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Bergen,  and  that  they  shall  here- 
after be  held  annually  at  such  places  in  the  said  townships  of  the  re- 
spective counties  as  the  electors  thereof  from  time  to  time  shall  direct 
and  appoint  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  existing  laws  of  this  State.** 

Gkrrit  Pluiten.— The  Planten  family  are  of  Hol- 
land lineage,  Oerrit,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
I  this  biography,  having  been  a  native  of  Amsterdam, 
I  where  he  was  employed  as  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of 
I  Vital  Statistics  of  that  city.    He  was  twice  married. 
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and  had  by  the  first  marriage  three  children, — Jo- 
hanna, An^e,  and  Hermanua.  The  latter,  who  is  the 
fiither  of  Genit,  was  bom  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1795,  and  after  a  period  of 
tome  years  devoted  to  study  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  His  wife  was  Petronella  Rutgina,  daughter 
of  John  R.  Kuhn,  of  Amsterdam,  and  one  of  a  family 
of  eight  children.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Planten  were 
born  two  sons, — Gerrit  and  John  Rutgert.  The  war 
between  the  United  Provinces  in  1830  had  greatly  af- 
fected business  enterprises,  and  this  fact  induced  Mr. 
Planten  to  seek  the  New  World  as  a  more  promising 
field  of  activity.  He  arrived  in  Baltimore  in  1836, 
and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  that  city  repaired  to  New 
York,  where  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  drugs  and 
medicines.  This  led  to  his  later  embarking  in  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  in  which  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Planten's  family  followed  him  to  America 
in  1846,  and  made  New  York  Iheir  permanent  resi- 
dence. His  death  occurred  Aug.  11,  1875.  Gerrit, 
his  son,  whose  life  is  here  briefly  sketched,  was  born 
in  Amsterdam,  June  26,  1834,  where  his  early  boy- 
hood was  spent  at  school.  He  came  with  his  family 
to  America  when  twelve  years  of  age,  and  entered  the 
Columbia  College  Grammar  School,  where  three  years 
were  spent  in  study.  In  1850  he  returned  to  Holland, 
became  a  pupil  of  the  agricultural  college  at  Gron- 
ingen,  and  remained  until  1853.  He  had  determined, 
however,  upon  America  as  a  permanent  abiding-place, 
and  the  same  year  found  him  again  a  resident  of  New 
York.  He  during  1854  removed  to  Passaic  County 
and  engaged  in  agricultural  employments,  this  life 
being  particularly  congenial  to  his  tastes.  Mr.  Plan- 
ten  was  in  March,  1857,  married  to  Miss  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Peter  Perrine,  of  Wayne  township,  Pas- 
saic Co.,  to  whom  were  born  seven  children, — 
Herman,  Martha  Ann,  Peter,  Petronella  Rutgina, 
Rachel  (deceased),  Ida,  and  Edward  Sylvester,  all  of 
whom  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest  are  residents 
of  the  paternal  home.  Mr.  Planten  in  1859  em- 
barked in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  1864  became  interested  with  his  finther. 
He  is  now  identified  with  his  brother  in  manufactur- 
ing in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Planten  has  during 
his  residence  in  New  Jersey  been  a  man  of  much 
public  spirit  and  ever  active  in  the  advancement  of 
the  community's  interests.  He  was  a  Democrat  until 
1872,  when  he  was  led  upon  conviction  to  change  his 
views,  and  now  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party. 
He  has  been  for  years  actively  identified  with  the 
politics  of  the  county  and  township  of  his  residence, 
and  has  on  three  successive  occasions  been  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  a  seat  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  State.  He  was  freeholder  of  the  township  of 
Manchester  in  1871,  and  has  also  filled  the  offices  of 
assessor  and  collector  for  five  years,  and  of  trustee  and 
clerk  of  the  school  district  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plan- 
ten  and  four  children  are  members  of  the  First  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  of  Paterson,  of  which  the 


fi>nner  is  an  elde/,  and  participated  actively  in  the 
removal  and  rebuilding  of  the  edifice  after  it  had  been 
consumed  by  fire  in  1871. 


CHAPTER    LXXIIL 
LITTLE  FALLS. 

The  township  of  Little  Falls  is  in  dimensions  the 
least  of  the  townships  of  tiie  county,  thoogh  in  point 
of  industry  and  enterprise  it  far  surpasses  some  of  its 
more  expansive  neighbors,  having  a  thriving  village 
and  many  manufacturing  interests  within  its  borden. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  city  of  Paterson' 
and  Manchester  township,  south  by  Fssex  Conntj, 
east  by  Acquackanonk  township,  and  west  by  the 
Passaic  River.  Its  first  settlement  was  made  in  1711, 
by  residents  of  the  adjoining  townships,  who  pur- 
chased the  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Very  few 
names  among  these  early  settlers  have  been  perpetu- 
ated, and  the  subsequent  development  of  businen  in- 
terests was  principally  a  result  of  later  arrivals.  Two 
railroads — the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  and  the  Montclair  and  Greenwood  Lake 
Railroad — pass  through  the  toWnship,  and  afibnl  su- 
perior advantages  both  to  travel  and  shipment,  while 
the  Morris  and  Essex  Canal  also  traverses  the  centre 
of  the  township. 

Little  Falls  embraces  an  area  of  3185  acres,  the  reil 
estate  valuation  being  $362,875,  and  the  penonal 
$54,620.  The  county  tax  for  the  last  year  was  $862.70, 
the  SUte  school  tax  $2947.62,  the  poor  tax  $700, 
the  road  tax  $1000,  and  the  tax  for  Uie  constxnction 
of  new  roads  $5000.  The  rate  per  cent  is  $1.63  per 
hundred. 

Vatnral  Featoras.— The  soil  of  the  town^ip  is  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  clay,  the  former  prevailing 
in  localities,  though  in  most  lands  that  are  Pliable  s 
distribution  of  both  is  apparent.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Little  Falls  extensive  quarries  of  brownstone  are 
found,  which  are  valuable  for  building  purposes. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  township  is  a  iinited 
area  of  swampy  land.  Timber  of  various  kinds 
abounds,  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  birch,  and  cedar 
being  the  prevalent  wood.  The  township  is  well 
watered,  the  Passaic  River  flowing  along  the  western 
border,  and  the  Peckamen  stream  more  nearly  throo^ 
the  centre,  both  afifbrding  an  excellent  water-power. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  township  is  teaveised  by 
mountains,  through  which  is  a  gap  or  notch,  affind- 
ing  a  passage  for  the  Montclair  and  €h!eenwood  Lske 
Railroad. 

Bmrly  Setttamenti, — ^Probably  no  township  in  ^^ 
county  is  so  devoid  of  facts  regarding  its  early  fiuni- 
lies  as  Little  Falls,  and  the  presence  of  detcendsato 
of  the  first  settlers  is  exceptionally  rare.  A  few  of 
the  pioneers  to  Acquackanonk  foond  it  advantigeoBB 
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to  seek  a  more  extended  field,  and  in  1711  Francis 
Poet,  John  Sip,  Hannanus  Ghirretse,  or  Gkuretson, 
as  now  spelled,  Thomas  Juriance  (now  Van  Biper), 
Christopher  Stynmets,  Cornelius  Doremus,  Peter  Pou- 
loflse,  and  Hessel  Pieterse,  all  Acqnackanonk  farmers, 
hought  of  the  proprietors  for  six  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  sterling  a  tract  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
acres,  extending  from  the  Great  Falls  up  the  river  to 
Pechaman  River,  and  over  to  the  summit  of  Garret 
Mountain.  The  purchase  having  been  consummated, 
the  land  was  divided  into  tracts  or  farms  ten  chains  in 
breadth,  and  extending  from  river  to  mountain.  At 
this  period  occurred  the  first  settlement  in  Little  Falls 
township.  In  1782,  Cornelius  Board  bought  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty -seven  acres  near  the  Little  Falls,  prob- 
ably with  a  view  to  the  location  of  some  manufactur- 
ipg  enterprise.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  he 
became  a  resident  of  Pompton.  The  Van  Ness  family 
came  early  during  the  last  century,  and  about  the 
year  1765  the  Brower  family  were  settlers,  John 
Brower  having  erected  a  saw-mill,  and  David  Brower 
a  grist-mill,  on  the  Peckamen  stream. 

Isaac  Riker  the  same  year  (probably  1767)  became 
the  hospitable  landlord  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Van  Ness  family  of  this  section  are  descended 
from  Simon  Van  Ness.  His  first  wife  was  probably 
Rachel  Van  Deusen,  and  they  were  living  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  as  early  as  1689-90,  when  that  place  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  same  night  had  a 
child  born,  named  Annetje,  who  subeequently  married 
James  Jacobus  and  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred 
years  of  age.  On  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr.  Van 
Ness  married,  Dec.  19, 1700,  Hesther  De  Lachater,  and 
about  the  date  of  his  second  marriage  he  settled  at 
Fairfield,  N.  J.  He  had  sons, — Hendrick,  who  settled 
on  Pompton  Plains;  Isaac,  at  Fairfield;  Simon,  at 
Pompton;  and  Evert,  at  Little  Falls.  The  latter 
probably  had  among  his  sons  Evert,  who  was  married 
to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Jacob  Smith,  and  had  chil- 
dren,— Henry,  Sophia,  Rachel,  Jacob  S.,  William, 
James,  Francis,  and  Elias.  The  death  of  Evert  oc- 
curred Aug.  27, 1862.  His  son  James  is  the  only  one 
of  the  children  now  residing  in  the  township,  which 
has  been  his  home,  wiUi  the  exception  of  a  brief  in- 
terval, since  his  birth.  Another  branch  of  the  family 
is  represented  by  Henry  R.  Van  Ness,  of  Singac,  who 
is  the  grandson  of  Hendrick,  who  married  a  Sanford, 
and  had  children, — William,  Robert,  Isaac,  Evert,  and 
Henry,  all  of  whom  are  deceased.  Robert  was  united 
to  Mary  Jacobus,  and  had  children, — ^Henry  R.,  John, 
and  Jane  (Mrs.  Simon  S.  Van  Ness).  Henry  R.  of 
this  number  is  the  only  resident  of  the  township. 
Francis,  the  son  of  Henry,  also  resides  in  Little  Falls. 

The  Dey  frimily,  settling  opposite  Little  Falls,  ac- 
quired much  property,  and  had  one  or  more  grist- 
mills on  the  river.  The  Cranes  were  former  residents 
of  Newa^  or  Morris  County,  and  located  here  about 
the  year  1760,  while  at  nearly  the  same  date  came 
Hendrick  Francisco.    Hendrick  Masker  (then  spelled 


Messekd)  and  Peter  Sandford  came  as  early  as  1775, 
and  the  Spiers,  another  old  family,  also  left  Acquack- 
anonk  and  located  in  the  valley  below  the  Falls. 

David  and  John  Brower  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  early  settlers.  Among  their  descendants 
was  Garret,  who  resided  near  the  village  of  Little 
Falls,  and  had  three  sons, — Abram,  John,  and  Garret. 
They  each  had  farms  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
township,  upon  which  they  lived  and  died. 

Abram  Smith  may  also  be  mentioned  as  an  early 
resident  and  a  successful  farmer,  while  from  Acquack- 
anonk  came  the  Dimmock  family,  who  are  at  present 
represented  in  the  township  by  David  Dimmock. 
Gkirret  Freeland  was  also  a  comparatively  early  set- 
tler, and  had  sons, — Abram,  Elias,  and  Isaac,  who  all 
located  in  Little  Falls,  and  are  since  deceased.  Peter 
and  John,  sons  of  Elias,  are  among  the  township's 
present  residents. 

The  Merselis  family  were  also  represented  here  as 
in  other  portions  of  the  county. 

Sohools. — ^Tradition  reveals  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Little  Falls  during  the  early  period  of  its  set- 
tlement were  educated  in  much  simplicity,  the  first 
school  having  been  convened  under  an  apple-tree, 
whose  far-extending  branches  afibrded  shelter  frt)m 
the  sun  and  rain.  The  trunk,  which  was  five  feet  in 
diameter  and  hollow,  afibrded  ample  conveniences  as 
a  cloak-room.  After  the  primitive  edifice  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  ravages  of  time,  the  little  ones  gath- 
ered in  an  old  building  formerly  used  as  a  distillery, 
near  the  present  residence  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Cruikshank, 
and  were  instructed  by  James  C.  Fallowfield.  At  a 
later  period  a  school  was  opened  in  the  village  of 
Little  Falls,  in  a  room  seven  feet  by  twelve  in  dimen- 
sions, on  the  site  of  the  present  barber-shop.  This 
building  having  been  consiuned  by  fire,  the  school 
was  removed  to  the  house  now  occupied  by  Henry 
Riker,  below  the  canal.  Then  came  the  union  of  the 
church  and  school,  which  proved  a  fruitftd  cause  of 
dispute  and  difierence.  In  1850  the  township  em- 
braced but  one  school  district.  The  territory  is  now 
divided  into  three  districts,  as  follows :  Little  Falls, 
No.  6,  Southwest,  No.  7,  and  Passaic  Valley,  ifo,  8 ; 
the  respective  district  clerks  being,  for  District  No.  6, 
C.  G.  Yorks;  for  No.  7,  Robert  Beattie,  Jr. ;  and  for 
No.  8,  James  Whittaker.  There  are  424  school  chil- 
dren in  the  township,  and  the  school  property  is  val- 
ued at  $6000. 

The  school  funds  are  apportioned  to  Little  Falls  as 
follows:  Of  the  State  fund  she  receives  $128.22;  of 
the  two-mill  tax  $1518.49;  and  of  the  district  tax 
$874.50 ;  the  total  amount  frt)m  all  sources  for  school 
purposes  being  $2016.21. 

Early  Highways. — Previous  to  the  year  1797  no 
public  highways  were  found  connecting  Little  Falls 
with  the  business  centre  of  the  county.  Farm-roads 
and  wood-roads,  following  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
were  in  general  use.  During  that  year  the  present 
"  Stony  road"  was  projected. 
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Ad  old  road  pasted  through  Singac,  and  (bllowing 
a  aoath«rIy  ooarie  entered  Little  Falls,  and  passed  on 
through  the  Notch  and  Centrerille  to  Passaic.  This 
is  still  in  general  use. 

Another  early  road  ran,  as  nearly  as  can  be  de- 
scribed, parallel  in  its  course  with  the  Morris  and  Es- 
sex Canal,  though  uaed  before  the  projection  or  surrey 
of  the  latter. 

Civil  Lift—The  first  meeting  held  for  the  election 
of  township  officers  occurred  at  the  house  of  William 
Smith,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1868.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  township  officers  for  that  and  succeed- 
ing years  : 

1B68.— FrMholdw*,  Bob«rt  MfttrjMa,  Darid  Oklbam;  Towtuhip  Clerk, 
r.  W.  Tan  NeM;  AMMnr,  John  J.  Stagg;  Oollactor,  Lncn  U.  Tan 
NMi;  TowMhip  ComMlttM,  BiDMr  8pMr,  Boburt  BMttia,  Jr^  John 
Bdfv,  CbarlM  CraM,  George  Tovnley;  Bmymyoa  of  Rlgfawajs, 
Abram  A.  GairabraoU,  Chrtotoph«r  T.  Siodla. 

1860.— FrMboMer.  Robert  BeatUe;  Township  Clerk,  Frauds  W.  Yao 
HeM;  Awi—or,  Fraacle  Yaa  Nea;  Collector,  Loom  B.  Van  Nea; 
Township  Committee,  James  WUlmore,  BUas  Tan  Hess,  Bobert  Be* 
attie,  Bdward  Fnwdsoo,  Charles  MoNlel;  Sorfmjon  of  Hifbwajs, 

A.  A.  Oarrabrant,  C.  T.  Sindle. 

1870.— Freeholder,  Bobert  BeatUe,  8r. ;  Townehip  Clerk,  John  H.  Stan- 
ley;  Assessor,  Bjmear  Spear;  Collector,  L.  B.  Van  Mem;  Township 
Committee,  Bdward  Francisoo,  B.  Beattie,  Jr.,  BUas  Van  Ness,  James 
Willmure,  John  Bdge;  Sanre/ors  of  Highwajrs,  A.  A.  Oarrabrant, 
C.  T.  Stndle. 

1871.— Freeholder,  Bdward  Frandeoo;  Township  Clerk,  John  H.Stan- 
ley; Assessor,  Bynsar  Sp^r;  Collector,  L.  B.  Vsn  Mem;  Township 
Committee,  Ellss  Van  Ness,  James  Wlllmore,  Wm.  N.  Bortic,  Bdo 
MercelUs,  Cltarles  Crane;  Sarr^yoni  of  Highways,  Christopher  T. 
Sindle,  A.  A.  Oarrabrant. 

1S72.— Freeholder,  Bobert  Beattie,  Jr. ;  Township  Clerk,  John  H.  Stan- 
ley;  Assfseor,  By  near  Spear;  Collector,  F.  M.  Van  Nem;  Township 
Committee,  Elias  Van  Mens,  Francis  Vsn  Nem,  L.  B.  Van  Ness,  8. 
Badcllff,  Jamss  Ganide ;  Sunreyors  of  Highways,  C.  T.  Sindle,  A.  A. 
Oarrabrant. 

1873.— Freeholder,  Bdward  Frandeco;  Township  Clerk,  John  B.  Spear; 
Amessor,  By  near  Speer;  Collector,  F.  W.  Van  Nem;  Township  Com- 
mittee, BUas  Van  Ness,  8.  Van  Nem,  L.  R.  Van  Nem,  Jsmcs  Oanide, 
George  Iamb;  Snrreyors  of  Highways,  C.  T.  Sindle,  A.  A.  Garra- 
hcant 

1874.— Townehip  Clerk,  John  B,  Speer;  Asssesor,  Bynear  Speer;  Town- 
ship Committee,  C.  G.  Torks,  Squire  RadcUff,  James  Oaraide,  Elias 
Van  Hess,  James  Rdge ;  Snnreyora  of  Highways,  John  Byker,  Ren- 
ben  Daniels. 

1876.— Freeholder,  Bdward  Francisco;  Township  Clerk,  C.  M.  Stanley; 
Assessor,  Wm.  N.  Bortic ;  Collector,  f .  W.  Van  Nem ;  Township  Com- 
mittee, Bobert  Beattie,  Jr.,  Charlm  Crane,  Bobert  Gow,  John  C. 
dniikshank,  James  B.  Saxon ;  Sarreyors  of  Highways,  Wro.  H.  Van 
Nem,  B.  J.  Crane. 

1876.— Township  Uerk,  C.  M.  Stanley ;  Assessor,  Wm.  N.  Bortic ;  Collec- 
tor, F.  W.  Van  Nem;  Township  Committee,  Robert  Beattie,  Jr., 
Bobert  Gow,  J.  C.  Cmikshank,  B.  J.  Crane,  J.  B.  Saxon. 

1877.— Freeholder,  Lucas  B.  Van  Nem ;  Township  Clerk,  C.  M.  Stanley ; 
Assessor,  Wm.  N.  Bortic;  Collector,  F.  W.  Van  Nem;  Township 
Committee,  Robert  Beattie,  Jr.,  James  B.  Saxon,  Martin  Crawford, 
Thomas  Edge,  John  C.  Cmikriiank  ;  Snrreyors  of  Highways,  W.  H. 
Van  Ness,  B.  J.  Crane. 

1878.— Township  Clerk,  C.  M.  SUnley ;  Asssssor,  Wm.  N.  Bortic;  Collec- 
tor, F.  W.  Van  Nem ;  Township  Committee,  Robert  Beattie,  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward Francisco,  J.  C.  Cmikshank,  Ellas  Van  Ness,  Thomas  Edge; 
Sarreyors  of  Highways,  Wm.  0*Brien,C.  G.  York. 

1879.— Freeholder,  Edward  Francisco ;  Township  Clerk,  Joseph  Taggart ; 
Asseesor,  F.  W.  Van  Nem;  Collector,  James  C.  Stanley;  Township 
Committee,  Robert  Beattie,  Jr.,  Thomas  Edge,  John  B.  Saxon ;  Snr- 
Teyora  of  Highways,  Wm.  CBrian,  C.  G.  Torks. 

1880.— Township  Clerk,  Charlm  E.  CbsterUn ;  Asmssor,  F.  W.  Van  Nem; 
Collector,  J.  C.  Stanley;  Township  Committee, R. Beattie,  Jr.,  Jemes 

B.  Saxon,  Darld  Hawthorn ;  Surrey  ore  of  Highways,  Christopher 
Sindle,  Wm.  0*Brian« 


lS8l.~Ft«eholdsr,  Bdward  Fkudsoo;  Township  Okrk«  a  JL  SUnl^y; 
OoUeotor,  J.  C  Stanley ;  Ami—or,  Charles  Crane;  Township  Com- 
mittea,  B.  Beattie,  Jr.,  Darid  Hawthorn,  James  B.  Saxon ;  Snrr^yon 
of  Hlghwagrs,  OhrMopher  Stntfa,  Wm.  0*Brtan,  Ooraeliw  G.  Toriu. 

YiUiget  and  Hualata.— The  earliest  eflfbrt  towards 
business  enterprise  at  Little  Falls  was  made,  so  far  as 
is  known,  by  Capt.  James  Ghray,  who  in  1772  erected 
a  foundry  and  mill  on  the  present  site  of  Beattie's 
carpet-&ctory.  He  also  built  a  dam  on  the  river, 
which  provoked  Uie  Leg^islatore  of  the  same  year  to 
pass  an  act  for  lowering  the  dam,  tiioogh  with  ap- 
parently bat  slight  effect  But  little  is  known  of  the 
hamlet  for  a  period  of  some  years  after  this  event. 

The  next  owner  and  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
the  site  now  ocenpied  by  this  village  was  Bev.  John 
Doryea,  who  was  bom  in  1760,  and  having  adopted 
the  ministry  as  a  profession  studied  with  Dr.  Living- 
ston, and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1784.  He  was 
called  to  Baritan  in  1786,  where  he  remained  until 
1799.  In  IdOl  he  settled  at  Fairfield,  Essex  Ca, 
which  charge  then  embraced  Little  Falls,  and  re- 
mained until  1817,  when  he  removed  to  Little  Falls, 
and  probably  remained  there  until  1836,  when  his 
death  occurred.  After  he  had  relinquished  his  charge 
he  traveled  on  horseback  and  held  service  throughout 
the  country  at  the  various  houses  at  which  he  received 
hoepitality.  On  these  occasions  a  collection  was  in- 
variably taken  either  for  the  dominie  or  the  horse. 

Mr.  Duryea  seems  not  only  to  have  been  a  godly 
man,  but  a  citizen  of  much  business  capacity.  He 
owned  the  mills  at  this  point,  which  after  being  suc- 
cessfully conducted  were  sold  to  the  Miller  Bros., 
of  whom  there  were  four, — William,  Ezekiel,  John, 
and  Isaac.  In  connection  with  their  milling  enter- 
prise they  owned  and  managed  a  store.  At  a  later 
date  8amuel  Bridge  leased  the  water-power  and  erected 
a  iSftctory,  which  was  successfully  conducted  for  some 
years,  but  finally  burned.  Robert  Beattie  later  be- 
came owner  of  the  site,  and  at  present  carries  on  an 
extensive  manufacturing  interest,  elsewhere  described. 
The  Van  Ness  Brothers  were  also  eariy  merchants. 
The  canal  passed  through  the  village  in  1829,  and 
gave  an  additional  impetus  to  mercantile  enterprise. 
Little  Falls  now  has  a  public  school,  two  churches, 
and  numerous  stores  and  warehouses,  representing 
various  departments  of  business. 

The  hamlet  of  Singac,  located  in  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  the  township,  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
determined,  settled  by  John  Biker,  who  was  the 
owner  of  most  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
His  children  were  a  son,  Isaac,  and  three  daughters, 
among  whom  his  property  was  divided,  the  son  having 
the  southwest  side  of  t^e  turnpike,  and  the  daught^s 
the  northeast  Isaac  had  three  sons,  John,  Samuel, 
and  Isaac,  of  whom  John  became  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty. It  was  by  him  bequeat^ied  to  his  daughters, 
Mrs.  Henry  Stanley,  Mrs.  John  Van  Pelt,  Mrs, 
Thomas  Morrell,  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  t^arrabrant,  who 
now  own  it.    At  this  point  was  located  the  gate- 
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house  of  the  Newark  and  Pompton  TurDpike  Com- 
pany, the  keeper  of  whom  established  the  first  store 
at  this  place.  In  1820,  Spear  &  Van  Ness  opened  a 
store,  and  two  years  after  Henry  B.  Van  Ness  asr 
sumed  an  interest,  and  later  became  sole  proprietor. 
He  is  still  engaged  in  business  with  his  son.  Another 
store  is  kept  by  Winslow  Schoonmaker,  who  is  also 
the  Tillage  postmaster.  There  are  in  addition  a  wheel- 
wright^shop,  a  blacksmith-shop,  and  a  hotel,  the  latter 
being  kept  by  Thomas  Morrell. 

Churehet.— The  Reformed  Church  at  Little  Falls 
was  organized  by  the  Classis  of  Bergen  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1837,  a  committee  having  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  consisting  of  Bevs.  J.  S.  De  Mund,  Bans- 
ford  Wells,  A.  H.  Warner,  and  A.  Bronson.  Its  earliest 
oflScers  embraced  the  followii^g  individuals :  Elders, 
William  M.  Miller,  Isaac  I.  Jacobus,  John  Bowman, 
Jacob  S,  Van  Ness;  Deacons,  John  Brown,  William. 
Reynolds,  Benjamin  Bell,  Hugh  Irvin.  The  earliest 
supply  was  Bev.  A.  Bronson,  who  ministered  to  the 
little  flock  until  April,  1838,  when  Bev.  Beuben  Porter 
followed,  and  supplied  the  pulpit  until  July  23, 1838. 
Rev.  Joseph  Wilson  was  then  called,  in  conjunction 
with  the  church  at  Fairfield,  and  installed.  He  re- 
signed the  pastorate  in  1843,  when  Bev.  Edwin 
Vedder  accepted  a  call,  and  was  the  first  pastor  who 
gave  his  full  time  to  the  church.  He  was  installed 
in  1844,  and  remained  until  1849. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1860,  Bev.  J.  C. 
Cruikshank  was  called  from  the  Classis  of  Ulster,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  installed  by  the  Classis  of  Passaic.  His 
ministry  was  one  of  much  success.  The  congregation 
was  freed  from  a  burdensome  debt,  and  many  names 
added  to  the  roll  of  membership.  Mr.  Cruikshank 
resigned  in  April,  1867,  but  continued  his  residence 
among  his  people,  having  been  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
county,  which  office  he  still  fills. 

Bev.  Gleorge  J.  Van  Neste  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
in  May,  1869,  and  remained  until  September,  1875, 
when  Bev.  William  H.  Smith  began  his  pastoral 
labors,  and  continued  them  until  May,  1878.  In  June 
of  the  same  year  Bev.  W.  L.  Moore  was  installed,  and 
resigned  in  May,  1881,  after  which  a  call  was  extended 
to  Bev.  Philip  Furbeck,  who  is  the  present  incumbent, 
and  came  Nov.  22,  1881. 

Services  were  first  held  at  Little  Falls  by  clergymen 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  during  the  year 
1825.  A  school-house  then  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Beformed  (Dutch)  Church,  and  there  being  no 
church  building  in  the  place  at  this  early  date,  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  convened  here  for  wor- 
ship. Little  Falls,  however,  soon  became  a  regular 
appointment,  and  was  connected  with  Cedar  Grove, 
Paraippany,  Pine  Brook,  and  Fairfield.  The  society, 
small  in  numbers,  continued  to  occupy  the  school- 
house  until  1839,  when  the  present  church  buUding 
was,  through  the  enterprise  of  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, erected.    Bev.  Mr.  Bobertson  was  at  this 


time  pastor,  and  Henry  Parrot,  Jacob  Demmetts,  and 
Lucus  Crane*  were  among  the  leading  spirits  in  comr 
pleting  the  work. 

The  church  remained  connected  with  the  appoint- 
ment above  nfimed  nntil  1860,  when  it  became  a  pas- 
toral charge.  It  has  at  present  a  n;iembership  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  with  a  flourishing  Sabbath- 
school  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  scholars  and  teachers. 
The  absence  of  records  renders  a  list  of  the  successive 
pastors  impossible  to  obtain. 

The  present  officers  are  Bev.  M.  C.  Beed,  pastor; 
Thomas  C.  Belding,  Sabbath-school  superintendent; 
Stewards  and  Trustees^  Joseph  Bowden,  Edward 
Demmitts,  John  Van  Houten,  William  Vaness, 
Stephen  Sindle,  Beuben  Daniels,  Cornelius  G.  Yorks, 
William  Berdan,  John  Wilson. 

Kanufaotiires.— BoBERT  Beattie  &  Sons'  Cab- 
pet-  AND  Woolen-Mills. — ^Mr.  Beattie,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bobert  Beattie  &  Sons,  first 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  in  New  York 
City  in  1837.  He  was  induced  in  1842  to  remove  to 
Little  Falls,  where  he  at  once  leased  the  mills  of  the 
New  Jersey  and  Little  Falls  Carpet  Company,  which 
were  located  on  the  Passaic  Biver.  This  company 
was  organized  in  1822  in  New  York,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent date  embarked  in  business  at  Little  Falls.  la 
1846,  Mr.  Beattie  removed  to  his  present  site,  having 
first  erected  a  building  of  wood,  to  which  his  ma- 
chinery was  transferred.  The  demands  of  an  in- 
creasing trade  rendering  more  room  a  necessity,  he 
in  1858.  constructed  a  capacious  mill  of  brownstone, 
four  stories  in  height.  To  this^was  added  in  1876  a 
building  of  brick.  The  machinery  is  propelled  by 
water,  though  steam  is  used  in  the  various  processes 
of  dyeing,  printing,  and  drying.  The  establishment 
gives  employment  to  300  hands  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. Foreign  wool  is  used  entirely,  and  the  grade 
of  goods  produced  at  these  mills  finds  a  ready  market. 
The  firm  have  a  warehouse  at  85  White  Street,  New 
York,  through  which  all  sales  are  effected. 

Little  Falls  Mills  op  Geobob  Jackson.— 
These  mills  were  established  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  1850, 
who  was  formerly  foreman  in  the  dye-  and  felt-mills 
of  Benjamin  Nathan  at  Little  Falls.  Mr.  Jackson 
purchased  and  removed  all  the  machinery  and  all  the 
stone  and  wood-work  belonging  to  the  former  mill  to 
its  present  site,  where  he  at  once  rebuilt  and  began 
operations.  He  manufactures  all  kinds  of  hair-  and 
wool-felt  and  carpeting.  The  factory  is  located  upon 
what  is  known  as  Peckamen's  stream',  and  employs 
both  water-  and  steam-power.  It  has  two  engines, 
representing  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power,  four 
steam  boilers,  and  two  turbine  water-wheels. 

The  fiictory  is  equipped  with  the  most  complete 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  grade  of  felt 
goods,  and  employs  in  its  various  departments  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  About  1500  pounds  of  ma- 
terial per  day  is  worked  up,  and  the  total  business  of 
the  year  reaches  the  sum  of  $300,000. 
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The  agents  of  the  factery  «re  located  in  New  York, 
and  find  a  readj  market  for  its  wares  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  other  large  cities. 

Mr.  Jackson  added  to  his  other  bosiness  in  1877  a 
factory  for  the  manu&cture  of  silk  and  mohair  braids, 
watch-gnards,  etc.  This  is  also  equipped  with  both 
steam-  and  water-power  and  all  the  requisite  ma- 
chines for  producing  the  most  perfect  work.  The 
absorbing  demands  of  the  felt-works  have  rendered  it 
impossible  to  run  the  latter  establishment  to  its  foil 
capacity. 

James  Edoe,  Makufactubbr  of  Bolts,  Nuts, 
Washers,  Chains,  etc.— This  business  was  estab- 
lished by  Thomas  Edge  in  1846,  on  the  Peckamen's 
stream,  near  Little  Falls.  The  manu&cture  of 
washers  was  the  earliest  industry,  after  which  the 
works  were  extended  and  bolts  and  other  articles  were 
made.  Mr.  Edge  first  began  his  labors  upon  the  form, 
and  was  induced  by  the  extended  demand  to  erect  the 
present  foctory,  which  is  now  owned  by  his  son 
James,  who  succeeded  to  the  firm  of  Thomas  Edge 
A  Sons.  The  extra  power  needed  in  the  factory 
is  supplied  by  a  twelre  horse-power  engine.  The 
wares  made  by  this  establishment  are  principally  used 
in  the  machine-shops  in  various  portions  of  the  State 
and  in  New  York  City.  The  iron  used  is  mainly 
supplied  by  the  Passaic  Rol ling-Mills,  at  Paterson. 

Van  Ness  A  Sindle,  Felt-Mill.— This  mill  was 
erected  in  1877  by  the  present  firm  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  species  of  hair-felt  used  in  boiler  covering. 
The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  equivalent  to  the  working 
of  one  ton  of  hair  per  day.  It  is  run  by  both  water- 
and  steam-power,  and  employs  ten  men  in  the  various 
stages  of  manufacture.  The  mill  is  equipped  with  all 
the  modem  machinery  for  making  hair-felt,  for  which 
a  market  is  found  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Adjoining  this  establishment  is  the  fiouring-mill  of 
C.  &  S.  Sindle,  erected  in  1856. 

Little  Falls  Bbownstone  Quarries.— The 
value  of  these  quarries  was  first  developed  by  an 
architect  in  search  of  stone  for  the  erection  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  the  original  owners  having  been 
the  New  Jersey  and  Little  Falls  Manufocturing  Com- 
pany. They  were  by  them  leased  for  a  percentage  to 
the  Trinity  Church  corporation,  and  by  them  worked 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  It  was  then  leased  by 
Matches  &  Clark,  and  later  by  William  H.  Harris, 
who  organized  a  company  and  introduced  machinery 
for  working  the  quarries,  sawing  the  stone,  etc. 
Robert  Beattie,  by  purchase,  then  became  owner, 
carried  on  its  further  development,  and  ftimished 
much  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad  Company.  Mr. 
Beattie  is  still  owner,  and  J.  C.  Stanley  the  present 
lessee.  The  stone  has  in  several  instances  proved 
valuable  to  the  sculptor. 

Aet  of  Orpuiisation.— The  following  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  erected  Little  Falls  as  an  independ- 
^it  township : 


Ax  ACT  l9  Ml  ^ Ami  O*  ttuuthtf  «f  Aeqmaekamomk,  im  A*  uuhi^  ^ 
mmt  tommthif,  to  U  otiUd  &•  UnamMf  gf  UUU  FoBm, 
**l.  B0UmmeUdhgtk0  8emat«andG«ner9lAmembl9of&BBtaUo/  Mm 
J«rMy.  That  all  that  part  of  the  townahfp  of  Acqaaekanonk,  in  tha 
eoanty  oT  Fawalr.  lying  waatarly  of  the  Una  ninnlng  from  the  Una  ^ 
tha dtjr  of  Ptttaraon,  'alone  *>>•  ■^••P  >^°o>» '^^  BMontaina,*  ooattarty 
to  the  Una  ot  tho  county  of  Eiaez,  being  the  aane  line  known  na  pnrt  of 
the  weaterly  line  of  the  old  Acqnackanonk  patent,  aa  deecrfbed  in  nn  in- 
dentnre  made  by  the  lonln  pcoprietoia  of  tha  proTinee  of  Baat  Haw  Jer- 
emy to  HMa  IMaderiok  and  othen,  dated  March  fllteaath,8ixtaaa  hnndrad 
and  elghty-foar,  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
New  Jeraey,  in  Uber  A  of  Deedii,  page  one  hundred  and  sixty-lcrar,  ahan 
be  and  ia  hereby  aet  off  fhmi  the  laid  townahip  of  Acqnaokamwik,  and 
Made  a  new  and  aeparata  tn«  uahlp,  to  be  known  by  the  uamu  of  tte 
townahip  of  Uttle  Falla. 

^2.  And  U  it  emaelei^  That  the  inhaUtanta  of  the  aaid  townahip  of 
Little  Falla  be  and  they  are  heieby  made  and  conatitnted  a  body  poHtle 
and  corporate  hi  tow,  and  shall  be  known  by  the  nave  of  *Th«  Inhab- 
itaata  of  tha  towaahlp  of  Uttle  raUa,in  the  co«Dty  of  Paaaalc,*  wd  *aU 
be  enUtled  to  all  the  rights,  powers,  authority,  priTflegea,  and  advan- 
tagea,  and  shall  be  sul^ect  to  the  same  regnlationa,  government,  and  Ha- 
WHties  as  the  inhaUtanta  of  the  preeent  townahip  of  AcqoMkanaiik 
ara  or  may  be  entiaed  to  by  tha  exiating  Uwa  of  thia  State. 

"8.  And  be  U  snaotod.  That  the  inhabitanta  of  the  townahip  of  Ac- 
qnackanonk, as  remaining  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shaH  hold  their 
next  township  election  at  the  hotel  of  John  V.  Byenon,  and  aflierward 
in  each  year  at  each  place  as  ahall  be  deslgnatad  at  their  praoadfaie  an- 
anal  towmhip  election,  at  the  time  fixed  by  Uw ;  and  at  tha  aaid  lh« 
townahip  election  John  J.  McCIeeae,  John  H.  CouenhoTen.  and  I>ani«I 
H.  Schoonnaker  shall  act  as  Judges,  and  Henry  P.  Simmons  ahaU  act  as 
dark  of  the  aaid  first  election. 

•44,  jiid  be  if  eiMctfsd,  That  the  Inluibitants  of  the  township  of  Uttie 
rails  ahall  bold  their  first  township  election  at  Smith's  hotel  at  Uttle 
Falls,  and  afterwards  in  each  year  at  such  place  aa  pie  InhaUtanta  of 
Mid  townahip  ahall  at  their  preceding  annual  townahlp-mc^tiiv  datsr- 
mine,  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  annual  township  elections  In  Oa 
said  township  of  Acquackanunk ;  and  at  the  said  first  township  elec- 
Uon  WlllUm  M.  Morrell,  Charles  T.  Van  Winkle,  and  Fraads  Van 
Nms  shaU  act  as  Judges,  and  Francis  W.  Van  Nam  aa  cletk  of  mU 
electloa. 

**6.  And  b«  U  winrtrf.  That  the  townahip  committee  of  aaid  townships 
of  Acqnackanonk  and  Littl«  Falls  elected  at  the  aaid  firat  elactioDa,  r»> 
■pectiTely,  shall  meet  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  AprH  next,  at  the  hotel 
of  Henry  F.  Paigat,  at  the  Notch,  at  ten  o'clock  in  tlw  Ioivboob,  and 
afterwank,  if  necessary,  at  such  times  and  places  aa  the  m^orily  cf 
tboae  pceaent  may  determine,  and  then  and  there,  by  writing, aigned  hj 
a  minority  of  said  committees,  allot  and  dirlde  between  said  township! 
sudi  property,  If  any,  aa  may  be  owned  by  the  preaent  townahip  ctf  Ac- 
qnackanonk, and  alao  such  moneys  and  assets  aa  may  be  on  hand  or  das 
or  to  become  due  to  aaid  townahlpa,  in  proportion  to  the  taxaUe  prop- 
erty and  ratables  in  said  townships,  reapectlTely,as  shall  be  determiaM 
by  the  last  aasusiniint  of  taxes  of  the  said  former  township  of  Acqaaok* 
anonk,and  each  of  the  aaid  townships  shall  be  and  remain  liable  tofif 
its  Juat  proportion  of  the  debts  and  obligatlona  of  the  preaant  towukip 
of  Acqnackanonk,  according  to  said  last  assessment,  aa  the  said  dettt 
and  obUgationa  shall  exist  at  the  next  annual  town-meeting,  until  tbe 
aame  are  ftilly  paid  and  diachargad,  anch  proportion  of  aaid  indablsd- 
Dcas  to  be  aasesasd  on  the  inhaUtanta  of  said  township,  reapeetlTe^,  ia 
accordance  with  the  laws  now  applicable  thereto,  and  each  of  said  town- 
ships shall  support  the  paupers  whose  settlement  la  or  mny  be  wiOda 
their  bounds,  respeclirely,  and  if  any  of  the  persona  oompoainc  either 
of  the  aaid  townahip  committaea  shall  rafhae  or  neglect  to  meat  aaafore- 
aaid,  those  assembled  may  proceed  to  make  such  dirision,  and  tha  de> 
cislon  of  a  miyiority  of  those  preaent  shall  be  final  and  concluaiTa. 

•*  e.  And  be  U  madsd,  That  nothing  In  thia  act  contained  shall  he  coa- 
stmed  BO  aa  to  latarflNa  with  or  impair  the  ccmmiasioas  of  tha  jwtire* 
of  the  peace  or  of  the  commissioners  for  taking  the  acknowledgment 
and  proof  of  deeds  until  they  shall  expire  by  their  own  limltatioa,  or  so 
aa  to  impair  the  rlghta  of  tiie  aaid  townahip  of  Little  Falla  in  and  to  Iti 
jnat  and  legal  proportion  of  the  aarptaa  revenue  of  the  general  sorsm- 
meat  or  the  intersat  due  or  beooming  due  thereon. 

"  7.  And  6«  if  snooted.  That  the  said  township  of  Little  Falb  shall  form 
a  part  of  the  First  Assembly  District  of  the  county  of  Passaic,  aa  here- 


**  8.  Amd  6e  itMMdad,  That  thia  act  ahall  take  eflbct  Immediataly.' 

Approved  April  2, 1868. 
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Votes  and  Incidents. — ^The  following  description 
of  the  quarries  at  Little  Falls  is  taken  from  the  "  Ge- 
ology of  New  Jersey/'  published  in  1868,  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  reader : 

"  Below  the  village  on  the  left  bank  of 'the  river 
(Passaic)  there  are  several  old  quarries.  The  stone  is 
a  dark-red  freestone,  and  lies  in  thick  beds  with  shaly 
layers  over  it,  and  trap  resting  on  the  latter.  The 
drop  is  about  10°  to  the  northwest.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river  the  rock  is  now  quarried  and  shipped 
via  Morris  Canal  to  various  points  in  and  around 
RiterBon,  Newark,  and  New  York.  All  these  quar- 
ries are  owned  by  Robert  Beattie.  At  the  Little  Falls 
quarry,  last  mentioned,  there  is  about  ten  feet  of  red 
shale  drift  covering  the  rock.  The  color  of  the  stone 
is  from  alight  gray  to  a  red.  It  occurs  in  thick  beds, 
and  stones  seventeen  by  twelve  by  four  feet  are  often 
got  out  Most  of  it  is  very  fine-grained,  and  styled  by , 
the  workmen  '  liver  rock.'  This  quarry  has  furnished 
stone  for  several  fine  brownstone  structures  in  New 
York  and  adjacent  cities.  For  agricultural  purposes 
it  is  a  superior  article,  and  has  been  successfully  used 
in  sculpture.'' 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

POMPTON. 

Physieal  Features. — ^Nearly  the  whole  of  thU 
township,  from  its  northeastern  border,  on  the  State 
line  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  to  its  south- 
western boundary  along  the  Wanaque  River,  is  one 
continuous  range  of  mountains.  Their  summits  are 
generally  covered  with  barren  rocks,  and  considera- 
ble portions  of  this  mountainous  region  are  treeless  and 
without  vegetation .  But  the  val  leys  of  the  Ring  wood 
and  Wanaque  Rivers,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  township,  from  north  to  south,  and  the  occasional 
fertile  portions  along  their  many  tributaries,  compen- 
sate for  all  this  barrenness  of  the  higher  regions. 
Many  portions  of  the  township  are  rich  in  mineral 
wealth, —of  iron  ore  of  the  most  superior  quality, 
lead,  lime,  sandstone,  and  slate. 

The  Wanaque  Valley  frequently  widens  into  alluvial 
flats  and  uplands  of  great  fertility.  In  the  valley  and 
upon  the  hills  more  favored  in  soil  and  less  exposed 
to  the  elements  than  the  contiguous  mountain  ranges, 
oak  and  chestnut,  beech  and  maple,  and  occasionally 
pine  and  hemlock,  with  many  other  varieties  of  vege- 
tation, have  a  thrifly  growth.  The  Wanaque  is  one 
of  the  most  beautifiil  and  picturesque  valleys  in  the 
State.  It  opens  into  the  famous  Pompton  Plains, 
where  much  of  the  scenery  is  no  more  enchanting. 
But  the  almost  countless  resources  of  wealth  in  this 
township  are  its  iron-mines,  which  produce  the  richest 
quality  of  ore.  From  the  mines  of  Pompton  came 
the  cannon-balls  which  did  good  battle  for  us  in  the 
Revolution,  and  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  capi- 


talists have  had  investments  in  these  mountain  re- 
gions, barren  and  rocky,  but  which  appear  to  have 
locked  up  in  their  fastnesses  resources  of  inexhausti- 
ble treasure. 

Early  8ettlements.—The  early  settlements  in  this 
section  were  induced  by  the  rich  mines  of  iron  ore 
discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. John  Jacob  Faesch,  a  native  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
came  to  this  country  in  the  service  of  the  London 
Company,  who  owned  extensive  tracts  of  land  at 
Ringwood,  Long  Pond,  and  Charlotteburg,  at  each  of 
which  places  furnaces  and  forges  had  been  erected 
prior  to  1766.  These  had  been  built  and  managed 
by  a  German  named  Hasenclever,  who  had  brought 
to  this  country  many  (Germans,  and  among  them 
Faesch,  who  for  a  time  assisted,  and  then  superseded 
Hasenclever  about  1766.  As  early  as  1771  or  '72, 
Mr.  Robert  Erskine,  of  Scotland,  succeeded  in  the 
management  of  these  mines.  Ringwood  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  London  Company.  As  early  as 
1740,  Cornelius  Board  sold  to  Josiah  Ogden,  John 
Ogden,  Jr.,  David  Ogden,  Sr.,  David  Ogden,  Jr.,  and 
Usal  Ogden,  all  then  residents  of  Newark,  composing 
the  "*  Ringwood  Company,"  sixteen  acres  of  land  at 
Ringwood  for  sixty-three  pounds.  Feb.  1,  1764, 
Joseph  Board  sold  to  Nicholas  Oovemeur,  of  New 
York,  and  David  Ogden,  8r.,  six  acres  and  one-half, 
for  six  pounds,  ten  shillings.  The  same  day  Joseph 
Board  conveyed  to  the  company  "  a  tract  of  land  sit- 
uate, lying,  and  being  at  Ringwood,  near  the  old  forge 
and  dwelling-house  of  Walter  Erwin."  July  5,  1764, 
the  Ringwood  Company  sold  to  '^  Peter  Hasenclever, 
late  of  London,  merchant,  for  five  thousand  pounds, 
all  the  company's  lands  at  Ringwood,  then  in  Bergen, 
and  now  in  Passaic  County." 

There  were  then  erected  on  the  property  a  furnace, 
two  forges,  and  several  dwelling-houses.  Hasen- 
clever also  purchased  of  Joseph  Wilcox,  Walter 
Erwin,  and  one  Delancy  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
vicinity,  portions  of  which  were  sold  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  pounds  per  hundred  acres. 

Of  course  all  this  activity  at  that  early  day  in 
purchasing  land  in  this  then  remote  region  was  on 
account  of  the  rich  iron-mines,  which  to  this  day  are 
of  untold  value.  The  Revolution  came  and  interfered 
with  the  operations  of  any  foreign  company  on  Amer- 
ican soil ;  but  many  of  the  operatives  in  these  mines, 
and  especially  Mr.  Robert  Erskine,  the  superintend- 
ent, became  adherents  of  tlie  American  cause  and 
remained  permanently  in  this  country.  Mr.  Erskine 
figured  prominently  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  is  said  to  have  organized  the  first  militia  com- 
pany in  the  State.  He  died  at  Ringwood  in  1780. 
His  grave  may  be  found  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Ringwood  furnace,  near  the 
road  leading  from  Ringwood  to  West  Milford.  There 
are  two  graves  side  by  side,  that  of  Mr.  Erskine  and 
of  his  former  clerk,  Robert  Monteath.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  gray  marble,  supported  by  a  brick  wall 
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ftboQt  ODe  foot  high,  aod  the  inscription  shows  Mr. 
Erskine  to  btre  been  no  ordinary  person,  either  in 
the  land  of  his  natirity  or  of  his  adoption.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

**  In  Mtmory  •f 

0«ofrapber  and  SarreyoMSvoflnJ 

To  th«  Army  of 

The  United  8Ut«a, 

Son  of  the  Ber.  Ralph  InkiM, 

Late  Mlntoter  of  DnnfiwaUlne, 

In  Scotland, 

Born 

Sept  7th,  1736, 

Died 
October  2, 1780, 
Aged  4A  yean 
And  96  daye.** 

Enough  has  been  gi?en  here  to  afford  some  idea  of 
the  early  settlements  about  Ringwood.  Philip  6ch4iy- 
ler  was  the  proprietor  of  lands  about  the  present  vil- 
lages of  Pompton  and  Bloom ingdale,  purchasing  a 
tract  of  two  thousand  acres  there  about  1760.  Gil- 
liam Bartolf  located  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
we«t  of  Schuyler's  tract.  George  Ryenon  located 
several  tracts  in  the  same  vicinity  about  the  same 
time.  Abram  Ogden  located  several  lots,  about  1770, 
along  the  Pequannock  and  Wanaqoe  for  manufiu^tur- 
ing  purposes. 

The  Charlotte  tract  was  returned  or  surveyed  to 
Oliver  De  Lancy,  Henry  Cuyler,  and  Walter  Ruther- 
ford in  1765,  of  6475  acres,  and  the  Van  Houtens  and 
Richard  Ashfield  were  proprietors  here  in  1786.  The 
Ryerson  family,  of  which  Martin  J.  Ryerson  is  the 
present  representive,  has  always  been  a  prominent 
family  in  this  township  since  its  earliest  existence  as 
a  civilized  community.  Martin  Ryerson,  the  progen- 
itor of  this  family,  came  from  Amsterdam,  in  Holland, 
in  1646,  and  was  from  a  Huguenot  family.  He  mar- 
ried Anetie  Rappleje,  May  14,  1663.  Roger  Ryerson, 
his  third  son,  married  Rebecca  Van  Der  Shines  in 
1695.  Johannes,  the  fourth  son  of  Roger,  was  born 
Nov.  11, 1716,  and  married  Catalyna  Berry,  Jan.  13, 
1741.  Martin,  the  fifth  child  of  Johannes,  was  bom 
Nov.  14, 1751,  and  married  Vrouche  Van  Winkle,  Aug. 
16,  1778.  The  portraits  of  Martin  and  Vrouche  are 
preserved,  and  adorn  the  walls  of  the  present  resi- 
dence of  their  descendant,  Martin  John  Ryerson,  at 
Bloomingdale.  The  dignified  old  gentleman  of  the 
the  past  and  his  proud,  stately  dame  look  down 
upon  you  in  kindly  admonition  of  what  they  were 
and  of  what  their  descendants  should  be  in  every  gen- 
eration. Among  the  other  interesting  relics  of  the 
past  in  this  same  residence  is  a  tall  and  beautifully  en- 
cased clock,  brought  from  Holland  by  Hasencleve,  I 
and  which  was  subsequently  the  property  of  Gen.  I 
Erskine  in  his  mansion  at  Ringwood,  where  the  | 
present  Martin  John  Ryerson  was  born,  and  which 
has  been  ticking  accurate  time  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  John  M.  Ryerson,  third 
child  of  Martin  Ryerson,  was  bom  Dec.  1,  1732,  and  1 


married  Clarissa  Van  Winkle,  March  2, 1806.  Mar- 
tin John  Ryerson;  third  child  of  John  M.,  was  bom 
Oct.  81,  1814,  and  married  Mary  Ann  Conklin,  Sept 
26, 1848.  She  dying  Sept  18, 1860,  he  married  Anna 
C.  Woodward,  Oct  2, 1862.  Andrew  Zabriskie,  first 
child  of  Martin  John,  was  bom  July  24,  1844,  and 
married  G^eorgia  Ann  Sinen,  Oct  24,  1871,  and  Mary 
Isabel  Ryerson,  the  last  in  this  line  of  the  generations, 
was  born  May  6,  1873.  Sometimes  it  is  family  pride 
and  sometimes  it  is  fiunily  worth  passing  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Philip  Schuyler  settled  at  Pompton  in  1688.  He 
married  Hester  Kingsland,  daughter  of  Isaac  Kings- 
land.  His  eldest  son  was  An  rent,  bom  Feb.  25, 1715. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Bogert,  and  had  three  sons, 
— Philip,  Garret,  and  Adonijah, — and  died  Sept  6, 
1839.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  married 
John  A.  Boyd  in  1815.  Philip  Schuyler  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  means,  was  connected  with  the  cele- 
brated family  of  that  name  in  New  York,  owned  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  the  Ramapo  River,  on  the 
west  side  of  what  is  now  called  Long  Pond,  where  he 
built  a  spacious  residence,  now  in  the  poasession 
of  his  descendants,  and  occupied  by  them,  together 
with  a  large  tract  of  land  also  in  possession  of  the 
family. 

Adam  Boyd  lived  in  Pompton,  on  the  Bartram 
farm,  in  sight  of  the  Schuyler  property.  He  was 
born  in  Windam  (now  in  Morris  County),  March  21, 
1746.  Probably  his  fother's  name  was  John  Boyd, 
who  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  settled  in  Mendham  as 
early  as  1710.  He  may  have  settled  on  the  Bartram 
farm,  in  Pompton  tow&ship,  about  1720.  At  all 
events  it  is  certain  his  son  Adam  owned  this  fium, 
and  lived  there  many  years  prior  to  1776.  The  foun- 
dation-walls and  the  walls  of  the  cellar  of  the  old 
farm-house  of  Adam  Boyd,  on  the  Bartram  faim,  are 
still  standing  by  an  ancient  lilac-bush,  near  the  road 
in  going  from  the  Ponds  Church  to  Pompton  Furnace. 
Adam  Boyd  married  Elsie  Van  Cleve.  He  had  <Hie 
son  (John  A.  Boyd)  and  one  daughter  (Catharine). 
He  died  after  a  distinguished  career  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Aug. 
15,  1835.  John  A.  Boyd  was  a  prominent  lawyer 
at  Hackensack,  and  died  Feb.  21,  1828,  aged  fifty- 
three  years.  His  sister  Catharine  died  May  14,  1846, 
aged  seventy-four.  John  married  Elizabeth  Schuyler, 
daughter  of  Adonijah  Schuyler.  She  was  bom  Jan. 
9,  1789.  They  had  eight  children,  among  whom  are 
the  present  A^m  and  Schuyler  Boyd,  of  Bergen 
County, 

Civit  OrganisatiaiL — Pompton  has  varied  much 
in  its  civil  and  political  relations  since  the  early  set- 
tlement It  was  first  a  part  of  New  Barbadoes,  in 
Essex  County ;  then  of  Saddle  Riv«r  and  Franklin, 
and  in  the  eounty  of  Essex  from  1682  to  1709 ;  then 
in  the  county  of  Bergen  from  that  date  till  it  became 
part  of  Passaic  County  in  1837.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration reads  as  follows : 
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*' An  Act  k>  imwrpontt  Mo  a  tomulkip  apart,  <^f  Qm  lowiwA^  of  BaddU 
Sietr  and  JVatOlm,  in  the  oomtg  of  Bergen^  pamtd  Ihe  ^  of  FA- 
ruargt  1797. 
**  Preamble.  A  mimber  of  the  InbaMtante  of  the  township  of  Saddle  Birer 
and  Franklin,  in  the  oonnty  of  Bergen,  hare  bj  their  petition  net  forth 
that  they  have  long  labored  under  mo^y  d{#feu(tf«  by  reaion  of  the  length 
of  said  towoehlpe,  for  remedy  whereof  be  it  enacted  by  the  Oonncil  and 
General  Assembly  of  this  State,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Mme,  that  all  that  part  of  the  township  of  Saddle  Birer  and 
Franklin  lying  within  the  following  line:  beginning  on  the  line  that 
dirides  the  States  of  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  said  line 
strikes  the  first  pond  of  the  Bnmapough  Mouotain ;  flrom  thence  on  a 
direct  line  nntll  it  strikes  the  dlrlsion  line  of  said  townships,  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  John  Byerson*s  land;  thence  along  said  line  until 
it  strikes  the  Bamapough  BiTer;  thence  along  said  river  until  ft  meets 
the  Pequannck  Biver;  thence  up  said  river  until  it  meets  the  line  that 
divides  the  counties  of  Bergen  and  Sussex ;  and  thence  along  said  line 
until  it  meets  tiie  line  that  divides  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jeney ;  thence  along  said  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  set  off  fh>m  the  said  township  of  Saddle  Biver  and  Franklin, 
and  made  a  separate  township,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  '  the  town- 
ship of  Pompton.*  *' 

The  township  belonged  to  the  undisputed  property 
of  the  Indians  till  the  discovery  by  Hendrick  Hud- 
son ;  thence  to  Holland  till  it  came  under  the  British 
crown,  and  afterwards  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  subject  to  the  smaller  municipal  or  township  di- 
visions, already  stated.  The  word  "  Pompton"  is  of 
Indian  derivation,  and  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
prominent  tribes  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey  before 
the  ingress  of  civilization.  The  word  is  said  to  mean 
''crooked  mouthed,"  as  applied  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Ringwood  and  Bamapo  Bivers  as  tributaries  of 
the  Pompton  in  their  winding  and  circuitous  courses. 
The  name  was  applied  to  the  locality  now  known  as 
Pompton  Village  long  before  the  township  was  organ- 
ized, and  even  long  before  the  Bevolution.  In  other 
parts  of  this  history  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
early  mining  operations  in  this  section  of  country  in- 
viting settlements,  early  even  in  the  last  century,  up 
the  "  Pequanack  and  Wanaque  Valleys,"  as  they  were 
then  called.  A  further  recital  here  of  these  early 
events  is  therefore  unnecessary.  When  Pompton 
commenced  its  municipal  career  in  the  county  of 
Bergen,  its  civil  government  b^an  with  Adonijah 
Schuyler  and  Peter  Slutt  as  its  first  freeholders. 
Each  township  at  that  time  was  represented  by  two 
members  in  the  board,  the  reduction  to  one  member 
not  occurring  till  many  years  afterwards. 

The  following  are  the  chosen  freeholders  for 
Pompton  from  its  organization  as  a  township  in 
Bergen  County  till  it  passed  into  Passaic  County  in 
1837: 

1797-98,  1824-28,  Adon^ah  Schuyler;  1797,  1806-7,  Peter  Slutt;  1798, 
1800-1, Simeon  Mead;  1799,  Joseph  Board;  1799-1801, 1829, 1831-36, 
Nathaniel  Board;  1802-13, 1815-23,  Adrian  Post;  1802-24,  Anthony 
C.  Beam;  1826-29,  John  A.  Post;  1830-36,  Peter  M.  Ryeraon;  1830, 
Oomelios  Van  Wagoner. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Anthony  C.  Beam  was  free- 
holder continuoujaly  for  twenty-three  years,  from  1802 
to  1824,  inclusive,  and  that  Adrian  Post  was  free- 
holder for  eighteen  years  consecutively  from  1802, 
excepting  1814.    Th*  freeholders  for  Pompton  from 


1887,  when  the  township  passed  into  Passaic  County, 
are  as  follows : 

1887-42,  Peter  M.  Byeraon,  Nathaniel  Bound;  184S-40,  John  Y.  Beam; 
1866,  JoMph  B.  Beun;  1861-62,  JoeUh  Beam;  1843-49,  Jacob  M. 
Byeraon;  1860,  1866-60,  Conrad  Beam;  1867-68,  1866,  George  W. 
Monks;  1863-64, Chandler  D. Norton ;  1860-63,1860-61, 1864, Martin 
J.  Byenon;  1869,  Peter  H.  Whitenonr;  1869,  1866,  1868,  Henry  8. 
Tan  Ness;  1800-62, 1866-67,  Oonrad  Hoe;  1871-72,  Daniel  Uhine- 
smlth:  1873-74,  Jsmes  C.  Yreeland;  1867-68,  Charles  F.Johnson; 
1863, 1868-70, 1877,  Philip  B.  Groye. 

Two  freeholders  were  elected  from  each  township 
and  ward  till  1858,  when  there  were  two  from  each 
township  and  one  from  each  ward  for  the  next  ten 
years,  when  in  1868  two  were  chosen  from  each  town- 
ship and  ward ;  but  in  1869  the  number  was  reduced 
to  one  freeholder  from  each  township  and  ward,  and 
so  it  remains  to  the  present.  Mr.  John  V.  Beam, 
from  Pompton,  was  chosen  director  of  the  board  for 
1849,  and  Martin  J.  Ryerson,  from  Pompton,  was  also 
chosen  director  for  1850-53. 

Places  of  Historical  Interest.— The  village  of 
Pompton  is  the  most  historical  locality  in  the  town- 
ship. In  the  winter  of  1780  a  portion  of  the  Jersey 
troops  were  stationed  at  Pompton.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania line  had  been  succeBsfril  in  a  mutiny  at  Morris- 
town,  which  encouraged  a  portion  of  the  Jersey 
troops,  chiefly  foreigners,  to  attempt  a  like  meeting 
at  Pompton  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  January, 
1781;  but  by  the  prompt  action  of  Washington, 
through  Gen.  Howe,  his  subordinate  in  command, 
this  mutiny  was  summarily  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  execution  of  two  of  the  criminals  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  few  others.  Near  the  Pequannock 
River,  on  an  elevation,  just  above  where  the  road 
crosses  the  river  in  going  from  Pompton  to  Bloom- 
ingdale,  stood  an  old  fort,  erected  in  the  Revolution 
to  guard  against  the  possible  invasion  of  the  valley 
by  the  British ;  and  long  before  this  period,  in  1735,  a 
log  church  was  erected  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pomp- 
ton River,  a  little  below  where  what  was  then  called 
the  Pompton  River  emptied  into  the  Pequannock, 
on  lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  Schuyler  family. 
It  was  dedicated  April  7, 1736,  and  taken  down  about 
1770.    This  historical  spot  is  now  in  an  open  field. 

During  the  Revolution,  in  1780,  Washington  and 
his  army  retired  for  a  short  time  into  the  Pompton 
Valley,  and  had  his  headquarters  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Ryerson  mansion,  just  across  the  river, 
near  the  old  fort  we  have  mentioned.  This  stately 
structure  is  still  standing,  and,  together  with  several 
acres  of  adjoining  land,  is  owned  and  Occupied  by 
Mr.  Mills.  The  house  is  in  a  most  excellent  state  of 
preservation. 

Villages  and  Hamlets.— Pompton  and  Blooming- 
dale,  partly  in  Morris  and  Passaic  Counties,  are  the 
only  villages  in  the  township,  although  at  Ringwood 
and  through  the  Wanaque  Valley  are  several  small 
hamlets  and  thickly-settled  neighborhoods.  Pomp- 
ton and  Bloomingdale  are  pleasantly  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Wanaque  and  Pequannock,  just  at 
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the  tarmiiiiit  of  the  moantain  range,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Pompton  Plains. 

The  two  railroads — the  Mont  Clair  and  the  Mid- 
land— cross  each  other  in  the  ricinity  in  passing  up, 
the  former  the  Wanaqae  Valley,  and  the  latter  the 
Pequannock.  There  are  some  small  mills,  a  church 
at  Pompton,  and  the  extensive  steel-works  in  the 
lower  part  of  Pompton,  and  a  small  Episcopal  chapel 
there,  with  some  pleasant  residences  in  all  directions, 
but  quite  remote  from  each  other;  and  while  the 
whole  locality  is  thickly  settled,  no  portion  of  it  ap- 
pears like  a  densely-populated  town.  The  portion  of 
Bloomingdale  on  the  east  side  of  Pequannock  River 
and  in  Passaic  County  is  more  densely  occupied  with 
houses,  stores,  and  shops,  but  the  main  part  of  this 
thriving  village  is  in  Morris  County. 

Schools. —The  last  school  census  shows  the  town- 
ship of  Pompton  to  have  803  school  children,  and 
the  school  property  is  valued  at  $7000,  and  its  appro- 
priation of  school  moneys  b  $3767.60.  The  largest 
school  is  at  Bloomingdale.  An  academy  was  formerly 
maintained  at  thb  place,  which  was  started  about 
1844.  Martin  J.  Ryerson,  who  resides  near  here, 
gave  the  land  for  tliis  structure.  An  academic 
course  was  maintained  here  for  some  years,  and  the 
institution  has  since  become  one  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  county. 

Chnrohet. — Mr.  Ryerson  also  gave  the  land  for 
the  Methodist  Church  established  at  Bloomingdale 
about  1840.  The  Methodist  Church  there  has  main- 
tained itself  since  that  time.  The  Baptists  also 
have  a  church  there,  which  was  established  about 
1846. 

The  oldest  church  in  this  locality  is  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  at  Pompton.  This  church  dates 
back  its  own  separate  history  to  1812.  Before  that 
date  the  people  in  the  vicinity  had  worshiped  at  the 
church  at  Pompton  Plains.  Steps  were  taken  at  that 
date,  a  subscription  list  circulated,  and  seventy-five 
subscribers  obtained  in  the  sum  of  $1932  to  erect  a 
church  upoD  an  acre  of  land  donated  by  Judge  Martin 
J.  Ryerson.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1812,  the  sub- 
scribers met  at  the  house  or  hotel  then  kept  by  Mar- 
tin G.  Ryerson,  and  chose  Martin  J.  Ryerson,  Robert 
Colfax,  Adrian  Post,  Anthony  C.  Beam,  and  John 
Beam  trustees  to  superintend  the  building  of  the 
church.  On  the  8th  of  June  following  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  of  the  Pompton  and  Wanaque 
Church  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  at 
Hackensacfci  in  Liber  H,  No.  2  of  Deeds,  page  12.  On 
the  17th  of  February,  1817,  the  name  was  changed  to 
*'  The  Pompton  Church,"  as  will  appear  by  the  cer- 
tificate filed  in  the  same  office,  in  Liber  No.  2  of 
Deeds,  page  309,  March  25,  1817.  On  the  24th  day 
of  December,  1814,  Martin  J.  Ryerson,  Robert  Col- 
fax, Nathaniel  Board,  Anthony  C.  Beam,  and  John 
D.  Piatt  were  chosen  trustees,  and  Marcus  Douglas, 
Tunis  Ryerson,  and  Garret  Haulenbech  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  settle  the  account  of  the  trus- 


tees.   The  pastoral  service  extended  over  this  church 

-and  the  church  at  Pompton  Plains  jointly  till  1815. 

bi  this  relation  Rev.  J.  T.  Field  was  the  first  pastor. 

When  the  Pompton  and  Wanaque  District  became 

a  separate  organization  its  first  chosen  elders  were 

I  Thomas   Blauvelt,    Martin   J.  Ryerson,    Philip  J. 

'  Schuyler,    and    Nathaniel    Douglas,    and    its    fint 

deacons  were  Adrian  Post,  Abram  Sines,  Johnson  N. 

Gould,  and  Peter  Van  Pelt    When  the  members  of 

the  consistory  took  their  oath  of  office,  in  1815,  they 

were  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  and  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.    The  eommo- 

I  dious  parsonage  belonging  to  this  church  was  built  in 

,  1817.    Mr.  Field's  pastorate  continued  twelve  and  one- 

I  half  years,  terminating  by  mutual  consent  April  10, 

I  1827. 

I  Rev.  R,  C.  Shimeall  became  the  next  pastor  for  the 
short  period  of  nine  months,  firom  Sept.  16, 1828,  to  May, 
'  1829.  Re  v.LS.Demond  folio  wed  for  nearly  nine  years, 
to  June,  1839,  when  Rev.  H.  Doolittle  became  pastor 
I  from  1840  to  1852,  when  Rev.  John  Gaston  became 
I  the  next  pastor,  just  having  graduated  from  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in  1852.  In  1854 
!  the  connection  between  Boardville  and  this  charch 
I  was  amicably  dissolved.  In  1859  the  commodious 
'  lecture-room  was  built  by  this  church  at  Wanaque  at 
I  the  cost  of  $1400,  mainly  through  the  persevering 
I  efforts  of  the  ladies  of  the  congregation.  Mr.  Gaston's 
.  pastorate  ended  July,  1862.  It  was  a  prosperons 
i  period  for  the  church,  and  very  reluctantly  coald  the 
people  consent  to  let  him  go  elsewhere.  He  was  fol- 
,  lowed  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  John  N.  Jansen, 
I  on  the  17th  day  of  December,  1863.  Mr.  Jansen  has 
I  been  honored  with  the  longest  pastoral  service  in  this 
I  church.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  College  and 
'  Seminary,  and  is  an  able  and  fiuthful  minister. 

At  a  meeting  of  consistory,  April  2,  1816,  a  memo- 
rial was  presented  from  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
I  of  the  Wanaque  and  Ringwood  District  of  the  Pomp- 
ton congregation   for  permission  to  build  a  church 
t  near  Col.  Board^s  ( now  Boardville),  which  was  granted. 
Arrangements  were  at  once  made,  a  lot  was  deeded  by 
Col.  Board,  and  the  erection  of  said  church  was  com- 
I  menced,  which  was  completed  in  December,  1817, 
I  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  still  retained  their 
connection  with  the  Pompton  Church  until  March, 
'  1854,  when  the  union  between  Boardville  and  the 
Pompton  Church  was  amicably  dissolved  by  the  cor^ 
dial  consent  of  both  parties.    The  congr^ation  of 
I  Pompton  agreed  to  pay  the  church  at  Boardville  four 
hundred  dollars  for  their  interest  in  the  church  prop- 
erty at  Pompton.    This  church  was  supplied  previ- 
ous to  1854  by  the  Classis  of  Passaic  until  April,  1856, 
when  Rev.  James  £.  Bernart  was  appointed  regular 
pastor,  and  continued  until  1877,  and  on  May  22, 
1877,  a  committee  organized  the  class  with  twenty- 
eight  members,  as  follows:  John  Harty,  Mrs.  John 
Harty,  Miss  Lydia  Ann  Harty,  John  Akers,  Mrs, 
John  Akers,  John  L.  Decker,  John  W.  Ricker,  Miss 
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S.  Bicker,  John  Stone,  John  Ck>nklin,  Cathariner  Ann 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Tise,  Mrs.  John  H.  Brown,  E. 
J.  Brown,  John  Henry  Brown,  Mary  J.  Montonya, 
Catherine  Whritnour,  Martha  J.  Weatherwalk,  Hester 
J.  Van  Natter,  Alminia  M.  Freeland,  Sarah  C.  Ricker, 
Margaret  A.  Coons,  Maria  B.  Bernard,  M.  M.  Pellet, 
Mary  A.  Whritnour,  Mr.  John  Board,  Rev.  J.  E.  Ber- 
nart,  Mrs.  Thomas  Duffey.  The  first  elders  were 
John  Akers,  E.  J.  Brown,  John  W.  Ricker.  The  first 
deacons  were  John  Harty  and  John  Henry  Brown. 

The  relation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bernart  continued  until 
May,  1881 ;  since  that  time  the  church  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Rev.  John  N.  Jansen,  pastor  of  the  Pomp- 
ton  Church,  he  preaching  every  alternate  Sunday. 
Present  membership,  thirteen. 

Tradition  shows  that  Episcopal  services  were  held 
at  Pompton  as  early  as  1785,  but  there  are  no  records 
that  will  throw  any  light  on  the  early  organization  of 
this  church  previous  to  1867,  when  a  plot  of  land  was 
donated  by  J.  Horner  &  Co.,  and  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice  was  commenced.  This  church  was 
not  consecrated  until  May  22,  1876,  by  Bishop  Oden- 
heimer,  of  New  Jersey.  The  first  wardens  were 
Abraham  Jackson  and  J.  W.  Mackavoy,  previous  to 
1881.  The  society  was  in  charge  of  the  clergy  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  was  supplied  by  lay-readers  from 
the  theological  seminary  of  New  York,  and  in  1880 
the  church  was  organized  with  a  few  families, — John 
Makavoy  and  family,  James  Ludlow  and  family, 
George  Markell  and  family,  Abraham  Jackson. 

The  first  regular  pastor  was  Rev.  Frederick  Greaves, 
installed  1881,  and  is  the  present  rector. 

The  church  is  of  wood  and  located  at  the  Pompton 
Steel- Works.  The  present  wardens  are  J.  W.  Mack- 
avoy and  Richard  Wright. 

The  present  vestrymen  are  C.  W.  Douglass,  J.  W. 
Mackavoy,  Richard  Wright,  George  Decker,  Thomas 
Wright,  Henry  Lawrence,  Charles  Preston.  Present 
membership,  thirty. 

Methodist  services  were  first  held  at  Bloomingdale 
previous  to  1840,  in  an  old  woolen-mill,  until  1842, 
when  a  lot  was  deeded  to  the  congregation  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  by  M.  J.  Ryerson,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  erect  a  house  of  worship,  which  is 
located  on  Main  Street,  about  three- quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  depot.  The  church  is  of  wood,  and  built  at 
a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars,  size  thirty  by  sixty 
feet,  and  in  1842  the  church  was  completed,  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  fall  by  Rev.  Mr.  McCarl,  of  Hoboken. 
The  first  members  were  Elizabeth  Cooper,  Sophia 
Halien,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Langrough,  Richard  Sloan, 
Henry  Wrighnour,  and  others;  the  first  stewards, 
Peter  P.  Maby ;  first  trustees,  John  Siscoe,  Peter  P. 
Maby,  Richard  Sloan,  Henry  P.  Wrighnour,  and 
Henry  Drew,  and  services  were  held  regularly  in  the 
old  church  until  1880,  when  it  was  renovated  and  re- 
opened in  the  fall  of  1880.  The  present  value  of  the 
church  is  three  thousand  dollars.  Membership,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  Present  stewards,  Robert 
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Haycock,  James  White,  and  Richard  Sloan ;  present 
trustees,  Richard  Sloan,  Philip  Nixon,  P.  Francisco, 
Robert  Haycock,  J.  H.  Vreeland,  Edward  Mead,  and 
Peter  Haycock.  The  first  pastor  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  is  Rev.  S.  W.  Decker,  who  was  followed 
by  Rev.  Henry  Mauze,  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchens,  Rev.  W. 
S.  Wiggans,  Rev.  Enoch  Green,  Rev.  Richard  Van 
Home,  Rev.  Mr.  Maby,  Rev.  Reuben  Van  Sickle,  Rev. 
Charles  Coyt,  Rev.  Edmund  Cook,  Rev.  Mr.  Treat, 
Rev.  Ambrose  Compton,  Rev.  C.  W.  Cole,  Rev.  C. 
M.  Reed,  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd,  Rev.  James  Robinson. 

Preaching  was  first  held  at  Midvale,  in  private 
houses,  as  early  as  1850,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Switzer. 
Sometimes  they  were  held  in  school-houses  until  1856, 
when  steps  were  taken  to  build  a  house  of  worship, 
which  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1856.  This  church 
is  located  at  the  head  of  the  Wanaque  Valley,  and  is 
a  wooden  structure  thirty  by  forty-five  feet,  cost  about 
one  thousand  dollars.  This  church  belongs  to  the 
Bloomingdale  and  Midvale  charge,  and  is  supplied 
by  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Bloomingdale.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  James  Rob- 
inson ;  present  membership,  fifty-eight.  The  present 
stewards  are  Daniel  Wrighnour,  Daniel  Rhinesmith. 
W.  F.  Vandine.  The  trustees  are  Uri  Drew,  W.  F. 
Vandine,  Henry  Morris,  Isaac  McKinon,  Daniel 
Wrighnour,  Edward  Sloat,  Peter  Sloat. 

Methodist  services  were  first  held  in  Pompton  at 
the  house  of  Thomas  B.  Steele  for  a  period  of  five 
years  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  a  local  preacher,  and 
after  the  erection  of  the  school-house  meetings  were 
carried  on  by  Rev.  Moses  Morris,  a  colored  preacher, 
and  in  1872  the  congregation  grew  and  it  was  evident 
that  some  means  had  to  be  provided  for  the  congrega- 
tion. A  lot  was  deeded  to  the  society  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Graves,  and  a  church  edifice  was  erected.  The 
church  is  in  Pompton  Village,  nearthe  Pompton  Steel- 
Works,  on  the  Hamburg  turnpike.  The  church  is 
of  wood  and  cost  $4000.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
by  Rev.  R.  J.  Van  Horn,  assisted  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
M.  C.  Reed,  and  in  March,  1872,  it  was  dedicated  by 
Rev.  William  H.  Tunison  and  William  C.  Dickinson. 
The  church  was  organized  in  1871  with  eleven  mem- 
bers,— Joseph  J.  Van  Ness,  Mrs.  May  Cox,  David 
Drew,  R.  V.  Roat,  Conrad  Haycock,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Haycock,  David  B.  Steel,  Mr.  R.  V.  Roat,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Van  Ness,  Mrs.  David  Drew,  Mrs.  Eliza  Nevens. 
The  first  trustees  were  J.  J.  Van  Ness,  R.  V.  Roat, 
David  Drew,  John  Cox,  W.  C.  Steele ;  Steward,  David 
Drew.  Previous  to  1872  there  was  no  regular  pastor ; 
the  church  was  supplied  by  local  preachers.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  McReed,  who  was  stationed  at 
Bloomingdale  and  preached  every  alternate  Sunday. 
He  came  in  1872.  Rev.  J.  W.  Cole  in  1874,  Rev.  James 
Robinson,  1877,  the  present  pastor.  The  present  board 
of  trustees  are  Cornelius  Degraw,  Frederick  Jacobus, 
Calvin  McCoy,  Albert  Doremus,  Henry  Miller,  and 
John  Everett ;  Steward,  Henry  C.  Miller. 

Methodist  services  were  first  held  in  private  houses 
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for  a  nnmber  of  yean,  and  in  1854  Mr.  Wrighnoor 
gave  a  plot  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  Methodi«t 
Episcopal  Charchy  and  work  was  at  once  commenced, 
and  the  church  soon  erected,  which  is  of  wood,  twenty- 
two  by  thirty-four  feet  in  size,  and  cost  one  thousand 
dollars.  This  church  is  located  at  Stonetown,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Midvale  to  Monksville,  and  in 
April,  1881,  the  church  was  rebuilt,  and  dedicated 
Jan.  22, 1882,  by  Rer.  D.  R.  Lowry,  of  Hoboken.  The 
present  membership  is  twenty-two.  The  stewards  are 
William  Col&x  and  Silas  Rhinesmith.  The  trustees 
are  Peter  Wrighnour,  William  Colfax,  Smith  Patter- 
son, Silas  Rhinesmith,  and  John  Duffey.  This  church 
is  also  under  the  charge  of  the  Bloomingdale  and 
Midvale  Circuit,  and  is  supplied  by  the  Bloomingdale 
charge.    Present  pastor  is  James  Robinson. 

Previous  to  1888  Baptist  services  were  held  at 
Bloomingdale  in  an  old  school-house,  and  from  thence 
to  an  old  woolen-mill  until  1843,  when  the  congrega- 
tion grew  and  the  erection  of  a  church  was  found  nec- 
essary^ and  a  lot  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  three  hun- 
dred dollan,  and  a  church  edifice  was  erected,  which 
was  of  wood,  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  size 
being  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  and  services  were  held  in 
the  church  until  1861,  when  the  old  church  was  found 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  congregation,  and  it 
was  enlarged  and  renovated  in  1861.  The  first  pastor 
to  hold  services  in  the  old  church  was  Rev.  J.  B.  Case 
in  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by  Revs.  Lewis  Stell,  Mr. 
EUtlley,  Mr.  Brinkerhoof,  Mr.  Morris,  J.  M.  Carpenter, 
J.  L.  Benedict,  and  J.  G.  Entrekins. 

The  church  has  been  supplied  since  1881,  there 
being  no  regular  pastor.  The  church  was  rededicated 
in  1862.  Value  of  church  property,  sixteen  hundred 
dollars;  present  membership,  sixty.  The  present 
deacons  are  Jacob  Tintle,  Andrew  Henion,  with  R. 
F.  Tintle,  treasurer,  and  E.  E.  Ball,  secretary  and 
clerk. 

Rev.  Conrad  Yreeland  was  the  first  to  hold  Baptist 
service  in  Stonetown,  and  in  1880  he  organized  a 
church  with  a  few  members,  as  follows :  Jacob  Monks 
and  family,  Silas  Pellington  and  family,  John  Car- 
rigan  and  family.  Mr.  Silas  Pellington  gave  a  lot  for 
the  erection  of  a  church,  and  in  1881  a  church  edifice 
was  erected  by  Rev.  Conrad  Vreeland,  and  in  June, 
1881,  the  church  was  completed,  and  dedicated  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Burlingham,  assisted  by  Rev.  C.  Vreeland.  The 
church  is  built  of  wood,  with  slate  roof,  at  a  cost  of 
seven  hundred  dollars,  size  being  thirty  by  fifty  feet. 
Present  membership  about  forty. 

Induitriei • — ^The  most  extensive  industries  in  this 
township  are  the  mining  and  smelting  of  iron  ore  by 
Cooper  &  Hewitt.  The  distinguished  Peter  Cooper, 
of  New  York  City,  and  his  no  less  distinguished  son- 
in-law,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  at  present  member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York  City,  compose  this  firm.  The 
firm  owns  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  township,  at  Ringwood  and  vicinity,  and  has  ex- 
pended at  least  one  million  of  dollars  in  purchases 


and  improvements  in  the  vicinity.  The  ore  from 
these  mines  is  sent  chiefly  to  the  smelting-workB  of 
this  firm  in  Pennsylvania. 

Martin  J.  Ryerson  has  also  a  considerable  inta«t 
in  iron-mines  at  Bloomingdale  and  vicinity.  Mr. 
Ludlum,  at  Pompton,  is  extensively  engaged  in  mak- 
ing steel,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad  materiak 
at  Pompton  Furnace. 

ComparatiTe  View. — A  comparative  view  of  the 
progress  of  this  township  will  be  suggested  by  the 
general  condition  of  Pompton  forty  years  ago  with  its 
condition  to-day.  In  1840  it  had  8  forges,  1  fumaee, 
8  grist-mills,  6  saw-mills,  5  schools,  186  scholars,  and 
a  population  of  1437.  Ryerson's,  on  the  Pequannock 
River,  the  present  Bloomingdale  and  Pompton,  had  1 
stores,  3  grist-mills,  and  one  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
one  academy,  already  mentioned,  and  twenty  dwell- 
ings considerably  scattered.  Ringwood,  Bo«idviUe, 
and  Wanaque,  on  the  Ringwood  River,  also  had 
forges.  The  township  has  now  over  two  thousand  in- 
habitants and  nearly  nine  hundred  school  children, 
and  an  assessable  property  valuation  of  nearly  one 
million  of  dollars.  Pompton,  owing  to  the  mineral 
wealth  locked  up  in  its  mountains,  may  yet  become 
proportionately  one  of  the  richest  townships  in  Pas- 
saic County.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Old 
World  in  the  richness  of  its  iron-mines  before  the 
Revolution;  it  fiirnished  many  men-of-war  under 
the  command  of  G^n.  Erskine,  during  that  great  con- 
test for  our  independence,  and  its  mines  of  wealth 
have  drawn  thither  the  energy,  the  means,  and  the 
enterprise  of  great  capitalists  ever  since.  Its  moun- 
tains and  its  mines,  its  valleys  and  its  plains,  and, 
above  all,  its  energetic  and  enterprising  people  will 
always  form  an  interesting  part  in  this  great  fitbric  of 
these  American  States. 

Rev.  John  V.  Jansan.— Thomas  Jansen,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  wu 
a  resident  of  Marbletown,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  during 
his  lifetime.  He  was  married  to  Annetje  Dubois,  to 
whom  were  bom  four  children, — ^Henry  T.,  Dr.  John 
T.,  Gbirret  Dubois,  and  Margaret  (Mrs.  Nathaniel  Le 
Fevre). 

The  birth  of  his  son,  Henry  T.,  occurred  at  Ma^ 
bletown,  where  his  boyhood  was  spent,  and  where 
later  he  settled  upon  the  family  estate.  He  followed 
the  pursuits  of  an  agriculturist;  was  a  man  of  thought- 
fol  habits  of  mind,  and  of  superior  attainments,  hav- 
ing been  particularly  skillfol  as  a  surveyor.  He  was 
an  active  worker  in  the  church,  and  foremost  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Jansen 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lenah,  daughter  oi 
Peter  Elmondorf,  of  Kingston.  Their  nine  children 
were  Margaret  Dubois,  Ellen  Dewitt,  Thomas  Heaiy, 
Peter  Edmund,  Jane  Magdalene,  John  Nathaniel, 
Andrew  Elmondorf,  Clarissa  Marria,  and  Rachd  De- 
witt, who  died  in  early  childhood.  Of  this  number 
six  are  still  living.  The  deat^  of  Mr.  Jansen  ocdured 
in  May,  1867. 
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Their  son,  John  N.,  was  born  at  Marbletown,  March 
1,  1827,  where  his  early  years  were  spent,  first  in  at- 
tendance at  the  public  school  of  the  district,  and  later 
at  Stony  Ridge,  after  which  he  attended  the  academies 
at  New  Paltz  and  Kingston.  He  entered  the  sophomore 
class  at  Rutgers  College  in  October,  1845,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1848.  Having  determined  upon  the 
ministry  as  his  vocation,  he  became  a  student  of  the 
theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  and  finished  his  studies  in  1851. 
Daring  this  year  he  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  in  June,  1852,  accepted  a  call  to 
Guilford,  Ulster  County,  his  first  field  of  labor.  Here 
he  remaned  until  December,  1863,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  Pompton,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  of  that  place,  where  he  is  still  set- 
tled. His  pastorate  here  has  been  one  of  great  use- 
flilness,  and  Mr.  Jansen's  zeal  in  his  ministerial  work, 
and  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  the  advancement  of 
the  best  interests  of  his  people,  has  greatly  endeared 
him  to  them. 

He  was  married  June  9, 1852,  to  Miss  Christiana, 
daughter  of  David  W.  Vail,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
They  have  had  children, — Elenor  Vail,  born  Dec.  2, 
1855,  who  died  March  18,  1876,  and  Mary  Odell, 
whose  birth  occurred  May  26,  1861,  and  her  death 
Oct.  1,  1868. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Jansen  took  place  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1880.  Her  mental  endowments  and 
many  noble  qualities  of  heart  caused  her  to  be  greatly 
beloved  by  a  large  and  affectionate  circle,  and  made 
her  death  to  be  sincerely  deplored. 

ComelinB  Schuyler. — The  progenitor  of  the 
Schuyler  family  in  America  was  Philip  Pieterson 
Schuyler,  who  emigrated  from  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
in  1650,  and  settled  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  having  married 
Margritta  Slechtenhorst.  To  this  marriage  were  born 
ten  children,  among  whom  was  Arent,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  Albany,  June  25,  1662,  and  who  was  the 
first  pioneer  of  the  family  to  New  Jersey,  having  set- 
tled at  Pompton  in  1697,  and  removed  to  New  Bar- 
badoes  in  1710.  Here  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land, 
upon  which  the  Schuyler  copper-mines  were  discov- 
ered, elsewhere  described  ifa  this  work.  He  had  eight 
children,  among  whom  was  Philip,  bom  about  1688, 
and  married  to  Hester  Kingsland.  Among  their 
children  was  Arent,  bom  Feb.  28, 1715,  who  located 
upon  land  now  occupied  by  the  daughters  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biographical  sketch.  In  the  direct  line 
of  descent  was  Adonijah,  born  Jan.  1,  1754,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Bogert,  whose  birth  occurred 
March  5,  1762.  Their  four  children  were  Helen, 
Elizabeth,  Aaron,  and  Comelius.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Schuyler  occurred  Sept.  6,  1881,  and  that  of  his  wife 
March  16, 1821.  Their  son  Cornelius  was  born  April 
30,  1795,  on  the  ancestral  estate  in  Pompton,  which 
has  been  in  possession  of  t^e  family  since  Arent 
Schuyler's  first  occupancy  of  it.  Here  his  whole  life 
was  spent  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  a  country  gentle- 


man, the  cultivation  of  his  land  having  occupied  his 
time  and  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  the  gratifit 
cation  of  his  tastes.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Anna  Mersielis,  of  Preakneis,  Passasc  Co., 
whose  birth  occurred  Oct.  4,  1798.    Their  children 
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are  three  daughters, — ^Mary,  Mrs.  Albert  Voorhis,  of 
Paramus ;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Dr.  W.  S.  Williams ;  and 
Harriet.  The  grandsons  are  Cornelius  S.,  George, 
and  William  Henry,  sons  of  Mrs.  Voorhis.  Mrs. 
Schuyler's  death  occurred  May  1,  1878,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Schuyler  Sept.  14,  1869.  He  bore  during  his 
lifetime  a  character  for  the  most  scrupulous  integrity, 
and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  was  the  co-assistant 
and  honorable  gentleman.  He  was  broad  in  his 
sympathies  and  generous  in  his  impulses,  the  poor 
and  oppressed  ever  finding  in  him  a  willing  helper 
and  friend.  His  early  political  associations  led  him 
to  espouse  the  principles  of  the  Old-Line  Whig  party, 
which  were  in  harmony  with  his  views.  In  religion 
he  supported  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church;  Mrs. 
Schuyler  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Miss 
Harriet,  being  members  of  the  Pompton  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  in  the  advancement  of  which  they 
have  always  manifested  a  deep  interest. 
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CHAPTER   LXXV.  ' 

WK8T  MILFORD. 

Phytioal  Featurat. — ^This  township  u  located  Id  ' 
the  most  Dorthwestern  part  of  Passaic  County,  and  ^ 
borders  on  the  State  line.  It  is  a  rough)  rugged,  ; 
hilly,  and  in  some  parts  a  mountainous  section  of 
country.  Portions  of  the  township  are  elevated  at  ' 
least  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  i 
The  valley  of  the  Pequannock  bounds  the  township 
on  the  southwest,  from  Smith's  Mills  to  Stockholm, 
a  distance,  in  a  straight  line,  of  about  ten  miles, 
while  the  mean  length,  from  the  northeast  to  the 
southwest,  is  about  sixteen  miles,  making  the  terri- 
tory of  the  township  like  an  unevenly  shaped  paral- 
lelogram. The  valley  of  the  Pequannock  from 
Smith's  Mills,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of 
the  township,  northwestwardly  to  New  Foundland,  is 
very  narrow,  with  the  hills  on  both  sides  shooting  up 
abruptly  from  the  river,  in  most  places  a  massive  pile 
of  rocks.  Here  Jthe  river  makes  a  most  rapid  de- 
scent In  some  places  there  is  a  fall  of  fVom  fifty  to 
seventy-five  feet  in  running  only  a  few  rods,  affording 
immense  advantages  for  water-power.  This  section 
is  rich  in  limestone  and  iron-mines  of  the  very  richest 
quality.  The  valley  from  New  Foundland  to  Stock- 
holm affords  a  better  farming  country,  though  there 
are  but  few  acres  of  flat  land  here  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  township.  It  is  nearly  all  of  it  an  upland,  roll- 
ing, or  mountainous  country.  The  land  is  generally 
well  watered  with  pure,  rapid-running  mountain 
streams.  Bunker,  Cedar,  Black's,  and  Hawk's  Ponds 
and  Echo  and  Greenwood  Lakes  are  beautiful  bodies 
of  water,  the  ponds  and  Echo  Lake  being  located 
near  the  northwestern  borders,  and  Greenwood  Lake 
extending  several  miles  from  the  northeastern  border 
of  the  township  into  the  State  of  New  York,  being 
nine  miles  long  by  about  one  mile  in  width.  The 
Wanaque  River,  running  south  through  Pompton 
township,  is  the  outlet  of  this  lake.  The  soil  in  West 
Milford  is  well  adapted  to  grass  and  pasturage. 
Sheep  and  cattle  thrive  on  the  hills,  and  produce  the 
best  samples  of  their  kind.  Here  hard  and  patient 
toil  will  always  secure  to  the  farmer  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  The  township  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  with  small  farms  averaging 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  acres  each. 

Early  Settlements. — Early  settlers  came  into  this 
section  long  before  the  Revolution  from  Germany  and 
other  European  countries,  having  been  first  called  here 
on  account  of  the  extensive  iron-mines,  some  of  which 
had  been  worked  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Strubels,  Schulsters,  Vreelands,  and  the  Ka- 
nouse  families  were  early  settlers  within  the  present 
territory  of  this  township.  John  George  Eanouse, 
the  ancestor  of  this  family,  came  from  Holland  about 
the  year  1720,  paying  for  his  passage  thither  by  sell- 
ing his  time  and  labor  for  about  two  years  after  his 


arrival.  He  afterwards  owned  a  thirty-acre  tract  near 
the  present  residence  of  John  P.  Brown,  in  New 
Foundland.  His  son,  Jacob  Kanouse,  was  born  in 
1762,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  now  living,  is  the 
mother  of  John  P.  Brown,  the  proprietor  of  the 
fiunous  hotel  or  tavern  at  New  Foundland. 

Peter  P.  Brown,  father,  and  John  P.  Brown,  his  son, 
have  kept  a  hotel  here,  just  on  the  edge  of  West  Mil- 
ford  township,  for  more  than  sixty-five  years.  Half 
a  century  ago  this  tavern  was  known  far  and  near. 
Travelers  from  two  and  three  hundred  miles  away, 
then  remote  parts  of  the  country,  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  southern  range  of  counties  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  making  their  long  journeys  in  private 
conveyances,  before  the  advent  of  railroads,  journeyed 
long  and  late  to  reach  this  favorite  stopping-place. 
Hunters  and  pleasure-seekers  resorted  thither,  and 
many  are  the  stories  of  the  good  cheer  with  '*  mine 
host"  in  the  olden  time. 

Civil  Hiftory.— West  Milford  is  the  oflbpring  of 
Pompton  township.  Its  people  will  therefore  learn 
through  wBat  municipal  changes  the  territory  of  their 
township  had  passed  prior  to  its  separate  organization 
by  reading  the  history  of  New  Barbadoes,  Saddle 
River,  Franklin,  and  Pompton  townships  in  this  vol- 
ume. West  Milford  was  organized  in  1834  by  the 
following  act: 

**  Am  act  fo  mtablitk  a  mi»  tomtkt^  in  Ou  comntff  of  Bmrgmi,pami  Fleb- 
marf  26, 1834. 
"Section  I.  B«  il  macUd  6f  th*  ComteQ  <M<i  Omenl  Jmeml>tf  ofOm 
fitete,  mmdilia  A«r«by  «aaeM  »y  tiU  ati(»Of%  o/ iJb«  Mn«.Tlmtall  tli«t  part 
of  Uio  towuhlp  of  Pompton,  ia  tbo  oonaty  of  Bergen,  which  Uet  witAdn 
the  boonderiet  and  dMcriptiont  following,  to  wit:  beftianinf  et  the 
bridge  croaring  tbe  Pequenmc  Biver,  on  the  Patereon  ud  Hamborg 
turnpike  rond,  a  iVw  rods  east  of  Cook*t  Hill,  eo  called,  and  on  the  Mor- 
ris Orantj  Hne;  thenoe  a  dinctoonrae  northerly  and  eaaterty  to  Mootih 
of  a  road  a  few  rod*  enat  of  the  hooee  lately  occupied  by  Ridiard  6.  Ky- 
ersoo,  mnntog  with  nUd  road  a  northerly  coone  to  the  New  Tork  State 
line ;  thence  wcatwardly  a«  IWr  at  to  the  Sa«ez  line ;  and  thence  rannlng 
■oothwanily  along  laid  line  as  fiir  as  the  Morris  County  Use;  thence 
eastwardly  along  said  Moiris  Oonnty  line  until  it  reaches  the  bridge 
below  Cook*s  Hill,  being  the  place  of  beginning,  shall  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  set  off  from  the  township  aforesaid  and  established  a  separate 
tewDshlp,  to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  tbe  township  of  West 
MUfoid.** 

The  act  in  the  next  section  provides  for  the  first 
town-meeting  to  be  held  at  the  inn  of  Peter  Dem- 
arest,  at  New  Foundland,  in  said  township.  West 
Milford,  therefore,  commenced  its  career  in  the  county 
of  Bergen ;  but  three  years  afterwards,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1887,  it  became  part  of  Passaic  County. 
First  it  was  part  of  Essex  from  1682  to  1709,  then  of 
Bergen  from  1709  to  1887,  and  lastly  of  Passaic  from 
1887.  Its  first  chosen  freeholders  were  James  L. 
Dickerson  and  Isaac  P.  Cooley,  for  the  year  1834,  and 
were  followed  by  William  Sprigg  and  Jeremiah  Wil- 
liams for  1835,  and  by  Williams  and  Jetnr  R.  Riggs 
for  1836,  when  the  township  passed  into  Passaic 
County,  and  the  names  of  the  succeeding  freeholders 
are  as  follows : 

1837-38,  Horace  Lsroe;  1837-38,  Peter  8.  Demareet;  1839,  Henry  M. 
Brown;  1840,  Joseph  J.  FItigcrald;  1830. 1842-48,  Jetor  R.  Biggs; 
1840,  Garret  W.  Van  Dien ;  1841,  John  Van  Deuaen ;  1847,  Peter  B. 
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1  /own;  1843,  Jeremiah  Willtoms;  1868-69,  ^ohard  H.  Ck>1fluc; 
-?.V)-5L  1857-^,  1862-66,  Beojamin  Oooley;  1841-42, 1845-46,  Isaac 
1  Cooley;  1844,ChIlIon  F.  DeOrnnp;  1849-50,  Edward  De  Oamp; 
t*i6.  P.  Decker;  1866-57,  1859-61,  1868-70,  1876-77,  Thomas  B. 
>  leeland;  1847-49,  Samnel  D.  Mead;  1866-67,  Chllion  Laroe; 
I -56, 1858-61,  Johu  J.  Laroe;  1851-65,  Stephen  Terhune;  1873-74, 
vVcar  F.  Smith;  1852-54,  Peter  Rutan;  1863-64,  1871-72,  William 
Wickham ;  1866,  Jacob  G.  HcConnell ;  1867,  Samuel  Gregory ;  1862, 
V^iniam  Eckhart 

Ir'.storio  Places  and  Events.— There  are  no  lo- 

68  of  special  historical  interest  in  this  township; 

i  .  ^his  section  was  famous  for  the  patriotic  fervor  of 

.»eople  daring  the  Revolution.  Robert  Erskine,  in 

organized  one  of  the  first  companies  of  the  New 

y  militia  from  some  of  the  hardy  mountaineers 

i'    uis  section.' 

/  illages  and  Hamlets.— There  are  no  large  vil- 

-  in  the  township.    Charlotteburg,  New  Found- 

i  ^  i,  Stockholm,  and  West  Milford  are  small  ham- 

.  not  averaging  three  hundred  inhabitants  each ; 

:  •  the  West  Milford  Valley  from  New  Foundland 

'."•reenwood  Lake  is  thickly  settled,  and  so  are 

.'•  ly  other  sections  in  the  vicinity  of  Echo  Lake,  and 

'  he  northwest  of  it  in  going  to  West  Milford  and 

•     t  of  Greenwood  Lake,  near  the  border  of  the 

VI. ship. 

Schools.— West  Milford  in  1881  had  908  school 

Ten,  showing  a  falling  off  from  the  previous  year 

>  children.  Its  school  property  is  valued  at  $6500. 

schools,  especially  at  New  Foundland  and  at 

*.  Milford  Village,  are  well  attended,  and  great 

/.  est  is  felt  in  these  primary  schools,  which  in  this 

■•  on  constitute  almost  the  only  source  of  education 

r   -he  young. 

'Uurches. — One  of  the  oldest  if  not  the  oldest 

'iii.ch  in  the  township  is  the  church  established  by 

.  watholics  in  the  vicinity  of  Echo  Lake.    Many  of 

people  in  this  locality  are  descended  from  Ger- 

.  .  Catholics  and  other  European  settlers,  who  came 

•  *  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  we  have 

dy  stated.    This  church  was  established  soon 

-  r  the  Revolution.    It  has  had  no  stated  pastor 

•T   \  ears,  but  priests  from  other  congr^ations  have 

.  :;fiilly  ministered  to  this  church  since  its  organ!- 

,.    '  n.    There  is  also  a  Baptist  Church  in  this  vi- 

,  •  .ly,  built  about  five  years  ago. 

*  Presbyterian  Church  has  long  been  established 

.,  V  6  village  of  West  Milford.    Rev.  Mr.  Tuttle  was 

..  ^-  irly  pastor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph 

'  1    re,  who  was  followed  by  Rev.  Jfr.  Godwin,  who 

.  che  pastor  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  was 

eded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Osier,  the  present  pastor. 

'  church  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

!.  'ere  has  been  a  Methodist  Church  there  for  many 

1/  >,  and  their  new  edifice  was  built  about  two  years 

.    There  is  also  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  New 

I  dland.    Its  first  pastor,  more  than  seventy  years 

was  Rev.  Edward  Allen.     He  was  ordained 

'  ipt.  Martin  Brown's  barn  in  the  vicinity.    He 

iucceeded  by  Rev.  Edward    Osborne,   nearly 

years  ago.    Rev.  George  Eanouse,  a  descend- 


ant of  the  early  settler  of  that  name,  already  men- 
tioned in  this  history,  became  the  next  pastor,  and 
left  about  forty  years  since.  He  was  a  most  able  and 
faithful  preacher.  Mr.  Osborne  again  returned  for  a 
short  time,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
about  thirty  years  ago.  He  was  pastor  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Layton 
for  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  R. 
Thompson,  the  present  pastor.  Nearly  all  of  the  re- 
ligious denominations  mentioned  herein  hold  services 
in  different  parts  of  the  township  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. Many  Sabbath-schools  are  connected  with 
these  several,  churches,  and  the  children  in  these 
mountain  homes  are  brought  up  to  reverence  and 
honor  the  institutions  of  Christianity. 

Industries. — The  industries  in  this  township  are 
mostly  agricultural.  The  ruins  of  many  old  iron- 
forges  are  to  be  found  along  the  Pequahnock  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  township,  which  were  in  active  op- 
eration before  and  since  the  Revolution ;  but  except- 
ing a  few  grist-mills  and  the  iron-works  at  Charlotte- 
burg,  manual  labor  here  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  farming  pursuits. 

The  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road runs  in  and  out  of  the  township  three  times  in 
passing  up  the  Pequannock  Valley,  its  longest  running 
distance  in  the  township  being  from  a  point  a  little 
above  New  Foundland  to  a  point  nearly  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  township.  The  Mont  Clair 
and  Greenwood  Lake  Railway  also  enters  the  town- 
ship in  passing  up  the  Winokie  Valley,  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  part  of  the  township,  terminating  at 
Greenwood  Lake. 

The  railroad  facilities  within  the  last  ten  years 
have  afforded  the  farming  community  great  advan- 
tages in  shipping  their  products  to  a  ready  market. 
Remoteness  from  any  market  before  the  ingress  of 
railroads  embarrassed  and  at  times  greatly  discour- 
aged the  farmers  of  West  Milford.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  milk  are  now  shipped  daily  by  rail  to  New 
York  City. 

A  comparative  view  of  this  township  during  the 
last  forty  years,  covering  nearly  the  period  of  its 
existence,  shows  that  in  1840  it  had  10  forges,  2  tan- 
neries, 2  grist-mills,  5  saw-mills,  11  schools,  408  schol- 
ars, and  a  population  of  2108,  and  to-day  it  has  as 
many  forges,  but  not  any  of  them  in  active,  continu- 
ous operation,  and  as  many  other  mills,  as  many 
schools,  but,  with  a  more  accurate  census  probably, 
it  now  has  908  school  children,  but  with  a  population 
to-day  not  much  exceeding  2500.  The  area  of  the 
township  in  acres  is  41,369,  at  a  valuation  of  $556,871. 
The  area  was  the  same  forty  years  ago,  but  the  valua- 
tion then  would  not  exceed  $200,000.  It  is  a  rural 
township,  but  it  feeds  cities,  not  only  with  food,  but 
with  hardy  men  and  women,  for  whom  the  exhausting 
toil  of  cities  creates  a  constant  demand.  West  Mil- 
ford does  not  confine  its  progress  within  itself,  but 
extends  it  abroad  all  over  the  county. 
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THH  hORROWKR  WILL  HR  CVL\RGED 
THF  a  1ST  OF  OVF.RDUE  NOTIFICATION 
IF  Tt^IIS  ROOK  IS  NOT  RETURNED  TO 
THE  LJHRARY  ON  OR  BEFORE  THE  LAST 
DATK  STAMPED   RELOW. 
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